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Memoirs  of  Ben  Jonson. 


By  Wmiam  GifforA 


To  write  the  Life  of  Jonson  as  it  has  been  usually  written,  would  be  neither  a  very  long 
nor  a  veiy  difficult  task  ;  since  I  should  have  only  to  transcribe  from  former  biographers 
the  vague  accounts  which  each,  in  succession,  has  taken  from  his  predecessor ;  and  to 
season  the  whole  with  the  captious  and  splenetic  insinuations  of  the  critics,  and  com- 
mentators on  our  di'amatic  poetry.  A  due  respect  for  the  public  seemed  to  require  some- 
thing more.  It  was  fiilly  time  to  examine  into  the  authenticity  of  the  charges  incessantly 
uig^  against  this  eminent  man ;  and  this  has  been,  at  least,  attempted.  The  result  has 
not  accorded  with  the  general  persuasion  concerning  him.  The  reader,  therefore,  who 
has  the  courage  to  follow  me  through  these  pages,  must  be  prepared  to  see  many  of  his 
prejudices  overthrown,  to  hear  that  he  has  been  imposed  upon  by  the  grossest  fabri- 
cations, and  (however  mortifying  the  discovery  may  prove)  ^  that  many  of  those  who 
have  practised  on  his  integrity  and  surprised  his  judgment,  are  weak  at  once  and  worth- 
less, with  few  pretensions  to  talents  and  none  to  honesty. 

Benjamin,  or  (as  the  name  is  usually  abbreviated  by  himself)  Ben  Jonson,^  was 
bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1574*  115731*  His  grandfather  was  a  man  of  some 
family  and  fortune,  and  originally  settled  at  Annandale,  in  Scotland,  from  which  place 
he  removed  to  Carlisle,  and  was  subsequently  taken  into  the  service  of  Heniy  VIII. 
His  father,  who  was  probably  about  the  court,  suffered  a  long  imprisonment  under 


'  Jonson.]  The  attacks  on  our  author  begin 
at  a  pretty  early  period.  He  knew  his  own 
name,  it  seems,  and  persisted  in  writing  it  cor- 
rectly^ ^^ji^^  some  of  his  best  friends"  mis* 
spelt  It !  This  is  produced,  in  the  **Bu^praphia 
Britanmca^  as  "an  instance  of  that  affectation 
which  so  strongly  marks  the  poet's  character." 
Bat  this  perseverance  in  the  right  was  a  family 
fiuUng,  for  his  mother  (as  it  appears)  wrote  it  in 
Ae  same  manner.  Iiis  "singulanty"  in'  this 
respect  (these  writers  think)  "would  have 
been  discovered,  had  he  been  more  communica- 
tive—but it  is  observable^  that  though  his  de- 
scent was  very  £sur  from  bemg  a  discredit  to  him, 
yet  we  never  find  him  once  menticming  his 
family  upon  any  occasion."  From  critics  so 
disposed,  Jonsim  must  have  had  unusual  eood 
fortune  to  escape  with  justice.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, is  that  he  is  once  found  mentioning  his 
fiunily.  He  talked  of  it  to  Drummond,  and 
had  it  pleased  that  wordiy  gentleman  to  be  less 
sparing  of  his  malice^  and  somewhat  more 
laberal  of  his  information,  we  might  have  ob- 
tained enoi^h  on  this  head  to  satisfy  the  most 
ardent  curiosity.  , 

'  The  year  1574.]  The  writers  of  the  Bio. 
Brit,  are  somewhat  embarrassed  here,  by  a  line 
in  the  Poem  left  in  Scotland^  in  which  Jonson 


says  that  he  had  then 

"  Told  seven  and  forty  years." 

Now  this,  say  they,  as  the  poet  was  there  in 
1619,  fixes  his  birth  to  the  year  X57a.  and  makes 
him  two  years  older  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
But  these  critics  should  haye  looked  into  Ihrum- 
mond,  instead  of  reasoning  upon  a  fact  which  is 
not  to  be  found  there.  In  Drummond  the  line 
stands, 

"  Told  iix  and  forty  years ;" 

and  the  date  subjoined  b  January,  16x9-90, 
Jonson  was  then  in  his  forty-sixth^  year :  in 
short,  there  seems  no  plea  for  questioning  the 
received  opinion.  The  second  folio  is  of  various 
dates,  and  of  little  authority.  That  Jonson 
was  bom  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  which  is  also 
affirmed  by  those  writers,  is  taken  on  the  credit 
of  another  blunder  in  this  volume,  where,  in  the 
verses  on  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  "my  birthday"  is 
printed  for  "hi*  birthday,  &c.  In  the  lamo. 
edit.,  1640,  both  the  lines  stand  as  here  given. 
[The  date  is  January,  16x9,  which,  had  it  been 
written  in  England^  would  have  meant  x6ao, 
but  in  Scotland^  after  z6oo,  the  year  commenced 
on  the  first  of  January.  Gifibrd  was  not  aware 
of  this.— F.  C] 
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Queen  Mary,  and  was  finally  deprived  of  his  estate.^  If  religion  was  the  cause,  as  ia^ 
universally  supposed,  persecution  only  served  to  increase  his  zeal ;  for  he  entered,  somd 
time  afterwards,  into  holy  orders,  and  became,  as  Antony  Wood  informs  us,  "  a  grave 
minister  of  the  gospel." 

Jonson  was  a  posthumous  child,  and ' '  made  his  first  entry  (the  Oxford  Antiquary  says) 
on  the  stage  of  this  vain  world  about  a  month  after  his  father's  death,  within  the  city  of 
Westminster."  Fuller  observes  that  though  he  could  not,  with  all  his  inquiry,  find  him 
in  his  cradle,  he  could  fetch  him  from  his  long  coats.  It  would  seem  from  this,  that  the 
residence  of  his  father  was  unknown.  Mr.  M alone  supposes,  and  on  very  good  grounds,*' 
that  his  mother  married  again  in  somewhat  less  than  two  years  After  the  deaSi  of  her 
first  husband,  and  it  was  at  this  period,  perhaps,  that  Fuller's  researches  found  him, 
"  a  little  child,  in  Hartshorn  Lane,  near  Charing  Cross,"  [now  Northumberland  Street]. 

His  father-in-law  was  a  master  bricklayer  by  profession  ;  and  there  is  no  cause  for 
believing  that  he  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  bestow  on  his.new  charge  such  a 
portion  of  education  as  then  commonly  fell  to  the  children  of  respectable  craftsmen  ;  and 
jonson  was  accordingly  sent,  when  of  a  proper  age,  to  a  private  school  in  the  church  of 
St.  Martin  in  the  Fields. 

From  this  school  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  he  would  be  taken  to  follow  the 
occupation  of  his  stei>-father  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case.  Respect  for  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Jonson,  or  what  is  equally  probable,  a  remarkable  aptitude  in  the  child  for  learn- 
ing, raised  him  up  a  friend,  who  sent  him,  at  his  own  expense,  to  Westminster  school. 
Camden,  a  name  dear  to  literature,  was  then  the  second  master  of  this  celebrated 
establishment ;  young  Jonson  naturally  fell  under  his  care,  and  he  was  not  slow  in  dis- 
covering, nor  negligent  in  cultivating,  the  extraordinary  talents  of  his  pupil. 

No  record  enables  us  to  state  how  long  he  continued  with  this  great  man.  Mr. 
Malone  supposes  that  he  was  taken  from  him,  when  he  had  reached  his  thirteenth  year ; 
but  "  Lord  Winton"  (G.  Morley,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who,  as  Izaak  Walton  teUsus, 
knew  Ben  Jonson  very  well)  "says  he  was  in  the  sixth,  i.  e.y  the  uppermost  form  in-the 
school,  "3  when  he  was  removed  ;  and  he  could  scarcely  have  attained  this  situation,  as 
schools  were  then  constituted,  at  thirteen. 


'  This  is  our  author's  own  account ;  it  is 
therefore  worse  than  folly  to  repeat  from  book 
to  book,  after  Aubrev,  that  **  Ben  Jonson  was  a 
Warwickshire  man.  Mr.  Malone  says,  that 
''a  collection  of  poems  by  Ben  Jonson,  jun. 
(the  son  of  our  author),  was  published  in  1672, 
with  some  lines  addressed  to  all  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Lucys,  in  which  the  writer  de- 
scribe himself  as  a  'little  stream  from  their 
clear  springj*  a  fact  (continues  he)  which  adds 
support  to  Dr.  Bathurst's  account  '  (the  impos- 
sible storjr  just  quoted  from  Aubrey)  ''of  his 
father's  birth-place." — Shak.  vol.  ii.  p.  311.* 
This  is  a  strange  passage.  Young  Jonson  died 
before  his  father,  m  1635,  and  the  collection  of 
which  Mr.  Malone  speaks  contains  several 
pieces  written  after  the  Restoration.  The  very 
first  poem  in  the  book  is  addressed  by  the  author 
to  John,  Earl  of  Rutland,  and  his  son.  Lord 
Roos,  who  was  not  bom  till  both  young  Jonson 
and  his  father  were  dead  I  Had  Mr.  Malone 
even  looked  at  the  title-page  of  this  little  volume, 
he  must  have  seen  that  the  name  of  Ben  Jonson, 
jun.,  was  a  mere  catch-word  ;  for  the  poems  are 
there  expressly  said  to  be  "  composed  by  W.  S., 

Sent."    [Jonson's  own  words,  as  reported  by 
)rummond,  were,  "  His  father  came  from  Car- 


*  The  edition  of  Shakspeare  referred  to  here, 
and  elsewhere,  is  uniformly  that  in  fifteen  vols. 
8vo,  published  in  1793. 


lisle,  and,  he  thought,  from  Annandale  to  it.  He 
served  King  Henry  VI H.,  and  was  a  gentle- 
man. His  father  losed  all  his  estate  under 
Queen  Marie,  having  been  cast  in  prisson  and 
foifaitted ;  at  last  turned  minister ;  so  he  vras  a 
minister's  son." — Conversations  with  Drum- 
ntond.  Coming  from  Annandale,  the  family 
name  must  have  been  Johnstone.  When  Samuel 
Johnson  was  in  the  Hebrides,  a  certain  Laird 
of  Lochbuy  asked  him,  "Are  you  of  the  John- 
stons of  Glencoe,  or  of  Ardnamurchanf  To 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  appends  a  note  :  '*The 
Johnstons  are  a  clan  distmguished  in  Scottish 
border  history,  and  as  brave  as  any  Highland 
clan  that  ever  wore  brogues. " — Croker^s  BosraelTs 
yohnson,  p.  383.— F.  C] 

•  On  very  good  gronrids.1  **  I  found,  in  the 
Register  of  St.  Martin's,  that  a  Mrs.  Margaret 
Jonson  was  married  in  November,  1575,  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Fowler." — Malone.  Skah.y  vol.  i.  p. 
623.  There  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  reasonable 
doubt  on  the  person  here  named ;  unquestion- 
ably she  was  the  poet's  mother. — Gifforo. 
[This  conjecture  has  been  shown  to  be  altogether 
fallacious  by  Peter  Cunningham  (Collier's 
Shakspeare,  xst  edit,  vol.  i.  p.  clxvL).  This 
Mrs.  Thomas  Fowler  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's 
on  the  2nd  April,  1590. — F.  C] 

•  Letters  oy  Eminent  Persons^  &c.  1813,  vol. 
iii.  p.  4x6.  There  is  yet  a  difficulty.  Grant  was 
head  master  from  1572  to  1593,  so  that  if  Jonson 
was  in  the  sixth  form,  and  il  the  business  of  the 
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Jonson,  who  had  a  warm  and  affectionate  heart,  and  ever  retained  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  respect  for  his  old  master,  thus  addresses  him  in  his  Epigntms  : — 

"  Camden,  most  reverend  head,  to  whom  I.  owe 
All  that  I  am  in  arcs,  and  all  I  know " 

and  in  the  de(Ucation  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour^  he  tells  his  "  most  learned  and 
honoured  friend,"  that  he  "is  not  one  of  those  who  can  suffer  the  benefit  conferred  upon 
his  youth  to  perish  with  his  age ;"  and  he  adds  that,  in  accepting  the  comedy,  he  will 
find  no  occasion  to  repent  of  having  been  his  instructor.  All  this  appears  to  argue 
greater  maturity,  and  deeper  studies  than  are  usually  allowed  ;  and  I  should  therefore 
incline  to  refer  the  period  of  his  leaving  Westminster  to  his  sixteenth  year. 

From  school  Jonson  seems  to  have  gone  at  once  to  the  University.  The  person  who 
bad  hitherto  befriended  him,  and  whose  name  is  unfortunately  lost,  gave  a  fart  her  proof 
cf  kindness  on  this  occasion,  and,  if  we  may  trust  Aubrey,  procured  him  an  exhibition 
at  Cambridge,  where,  according  to  Fuller,  "  he  was  statutably  admitted  into  St.  John's 
College."*  No  note  of  his  matriculation  is  to  be  found.  By  some  accident  there  is  an 
CHnission  of  names  in  the  University  Register,  from  June  1589  (when  Jonson  was  in  his 
sixteenth  year),  to  June  1602  ;  this  may  serve  to  corroborate  the  opinion  given  above, 
that  the  period  fixed  upon  by  Malone  for  our  author's  removal  to  the  University  is  some- 
what too  early. 

The  exhibition,  whatever  might  be  its  value,  was  found  inadequate  to  his  support ;  and 
as  his  parents  were  evidently  unable  to  assist  him,  Tonson  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his 
situation  at  Cambridge,  and  return  to  the  house  of  his  father.^  How  long  he  continued 
at  college cann9t  be  known.  Fuller  says  "a  few  weeks  ;"  it  was  more  probably  many 
months :  he  had  unquestionably  a  longer  connexion  with  Cambridge  than  is  usually 
supposed ;  and  he  speaks  of  his  obligations  to  the  members  of  that  University  in  terms 
which  cannot  be  justified  by  a  shght  acquaintance. ' 

On  returning  to  his  parents,  he  was  immediately  taken  into  the  business  of  his  father- 
in-law.  These  good  people  have  not  been  kindly  treated.  Wood  teims  the  mother  a 
silly  woman  ;  and  the  father  is  perpetually  reflected  on  for  calling  his  son  home,  to  work 
at  his  own  profession.  The  mother,-  however,  was  not  "  silly  ;"  on  the  contrary,  she  was 
a  high-spirited  woman,  fully  sensible  of  the  rank  of  her  first  husband  in  life,  and  of  the 
extraordinary  merits  of  her  son  ;  but  she  was  not  apparently  in  circumstances  to  main- 
tain him  without  labour  ;  and  as  his  father-in-law  had  readily  acquiesced  for  many  years 
in  a  mode  of  his  education  which  must  have  occasioned  some  expense,  >  there  seems  little 
cause  for  the  ill  humour  with  which  the  mention  of  their  names  is  sure  to  be  ac- 
companied. 

Jonson,  however,  who  both  from  birth  and  education  had  probably  been  encouraged 
to  look  to  the  church  for  an  establishment,  was  exceedingly  mortified  at  his  new  destina- 
tion. That  he  worked  with  a  trowel  in  one  hand,  and  a  Horace  or  a  Homer  in  the  other; 
that  he  was  admired,  pitied,  and  relieved  by  Sutton,  as  Chetwood  says,  or  by  Camden, 
as  others  say,^  and  sent  back  to  his  studies,  are  figments  pleasing  enough  to  merit  to  be 


sdioolwas  conducted  then  as  it  is  at  present 
{vhich,  however,  does  not  appear),  he  must 
lave  been  under  him ;  yet  of  Grant  he  says 
nothing.  It  is  probable  that  Camden,  who  had 
a  ^reat  affection  for  our  author,  continued  to 
assist  his  studies. 

*  Aubrey  says  "  Trinity  College  ;"  and  indeed 
if  Jonson  had  been  on  the  foundation  at  West- 
■UDster,  and  went,  regular  ly,  to  Cambridge, 
this  must  have  been  the  College  :  but  his  name 
does  not  appear  among  the  candidates. 

*  In  how  many  circumstances  may  not  a  re- 
semblance be  traced  between  Jonson  and  his 
great  namesake ! 

[*  In  the  Drummond  Conversations,  Jonson 
says  *'  He  was  Master  of  Arts  in  both  the  XitCx- 
^Ki^tue^  by  tfteir  Javouniot  his  siitdies  f*  and 
Mr.  David  Laing  remarks  "there  is  no  evidence 


that  he  ever  had  the  benefit  of  an  academical 
education."  Had  he  conceived  himself  to  be- 
long to  one  University  more  than  to  the  other, 
it  seems  strange  that  he  should  made  no  allu- 
sion to  the  circumstance  in  1607,  in  his  highly 
elaborated  Dedication  of  Voipofte  to  "  The  Most 
Noble  and  Most  Equal  Sisters,  the  Two  Famous 
Universities."  In  the  next  age  there  was 
another  illustrious  poet  and  "old  ^Vestminster" 
who,  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  left 
the  question  in  no  doubt. 

**  Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  name  shall  be 
Than  his  own  mother  university. 
Thebes  did  his  green  unknowing  youth  engage ; 
He  chooses  Athens  in  his  riper  age." — F.  C.J 

♦  Fuller  tells  us  that  "  some  gentlemen,  pity- 
ing that  his  parts  should  be  buried  under  the 
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believed ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  have  no  foundation  in  truth.  Neither  friend  no? 
admirer  followed  him  to  his  humble  employment ;  and  he  certainly  experienced  at  this 
time  no  tokens  of  kindness.  His  own  account  is,  that  he  "  could  not  endure  the  occu- 
pation of  a  bricklayer  ;  and,  as  his  aversion  increased,  he  made  one  desperate  effort  to* 
escape  from  it  altogether,  not  by  returning  to  Cambridge,  but  by  withdrawing  to  the 
Continent,  and  entering  as  a  volunteer  into  the  army  then  employed  in  Flanders.  Such 
is  the  simple  narrative  of  Jonson's  life  till  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  It  is  chiefly 
extracted  from  his  own  conversations,  and  has  the  merit  of  being  at  once  probable  and 
consistent. 

How  long  our  author  had  continued  with  his  father-in-law  is  nowhere  mentioned.  It 
could  not  be  a  twelvemonth  (though  Mr.  M alone  strangely  supposes  it  to  have  been  five 
years)  1}  but  it  was  yet  long  enough  to  furnish  a  theme  for  illiberal  sarcasm  while  he 
lived.  "  Let  not  those  blush,"  says  the  worthy  Fuller,  **  that  have,  but  those  that  have 
not,  a  lawful  calling  ;"  a  piece  of  advice  which  was  wholly  lost  upon  the  poet's  contem- 
poraries, who  recur  perpetually  to  what  Mr.  A.  Chalmers  calls  his  "degrading  occupa- 
tion." Decker  and  others,  who  were  at  that  very  moment  pledging  their  future  labours 
for  the  magnificent  loan  of  "five  shillings,"  or  writing  "penny  books"  in  spunging- 
houses,  are  high  in  mirth  at  the  expense  of  the  "bricklayer,"  and  ring  the  changes  on 
the  "  hod  and  trowel,"  the  "  lime-and-mortar  poet,"  very  successfully,  and  apparently 
very  much  to  their  own  satisfaction. 

Jonson's  stay  in  the  Low  Countries  did  not  extend  much  beyond  one  campaign^  :  he 
had,  however,  an  opportunity  of  signalizing  his  courage ;  having,  as  he  told  Drummond,. 


rubbish  of  so  mean  a  calling,  did  by  their 
bounty  manumise  him  freely  to  follow  his  own 
ingenious  inclination." — IVifrtkies  of  England, 
vol.  it.  p.  112.  This,  however,,  is  no  better 
founded  than  the  rest.  Another  story  is  told  by 
Wood  (probably,  on  Aubrey's  authority),  thsU 
Jonson  was  taken  from  his  father's  business  to 
accompany  young  Raleigh  in  his  travels. 
Young  Raleigh  was  at  this  time  unborn — at  any 
rate,  he  was  mewling  and  puking  in  his  nurse  s 
arms:"  this,  however,  signifies  nothing — the 
story  is  too  good  to  be  lost,  as  it  tends  to  de- 
grade Jonson,  and  it  is  therefore  served  up  in 
every  account  of  his  life.  *'  Mr.  Camden  re- 
commended him  to  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  who 'in- 
trusted him  with  the  education  of  his  eldest  .son, 
a  gay  spark,  who  could  not  brook  Ben's  rig^orous 
treatment ;  but  perceiving  one  foible  in  his  dis- 
position, made  use  of  that  to  throw  oif  the 
yoke  of  his  government,  and  that  was  an  un- 
lucky habit  Ben  had  contracted,  through  his 
love  of  jovial  company,  of  being  overtaken  with 
liquor,  which  Sir  Walter  did  of  all  vices  most 
abominate."  •  And  yet  Sir  Walter,  who  un- 
doubtedly knew  Jonson  as  well  as  his  son, 
trusted  this  habitual  drunkard  with  his  educa- 
tion !  and  yet  Camden,  who  never  lost  sight  of 
him  from  his  youth,  recommended  him  I —  One 
day,  when  Ben  had  taken  a  plentiful  dose,  and 
was  fallen  into  a  profound  sleep,  young  Raleigh 
got  a  great  basket,  and  a  couple  of  men,  who 
laid  Ben  in  it,  and  then  with  a  pole  carried  him 
between^  their  shoulders  to  Sir  Walter,  telling 
him  their  young  master  had  sent  home  his 
tutor." — Oldys's  MS.  Notes  to  Langbaine. 
This  absurd  tale,  which  is  merely  calculated  for 
.the  meridian  of  Mr.  Joseph  Miller,  Mr.  Malone 
quotes  at  full    as  an   irrefragable  proof  that 

Jonson  was,  at  some   period,  tutor  to  this 
hopeful  youth." 

As  young  Raleigh  was  not  bom  till  1595, 
Jonson  could  not  well  be  tutor  to  him  in  1S93, 


the  period  usually  assigned.    In  1603,  when  the 
child  had  barely  attained  his  eighth  year.  Sir 
Walter  was   committed  close  prisoner  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  remained  under  sentence  of 
death  till  March,  1615,  a  few  months  before  he 
sailed  for  Guiana.    Of  this  the  story-teller  was. 
probably  ignorant ;   and  he  therefore  talks  as 
familiarly  of  Raleigh's  home,  as  if  he  had  been 
always  living  at  large.    The  "shouldering "of 
Jonson,  in  a  basket,  through  the   streets    of 
London,     the    triumphant    entrance    of    the 
"porters"  (with  a  train  of  boys  at  their  heels) 
into  the  Tower,  then  guarded  with  the  most 
jealous  vigilance,  and  the  facility  with   which 
they  penetrate  into  the  interior  apartments,  and 
lay  their  precious  burden  at  the  ieet  of  the  state 
prisoner — ^all  these,  and  a  hundred  other  impro- 
oabilities,  awaken  no  suspicion  in  the  commen- 
tators, nor,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  in  the  reader ! 

Mr.  A.  Chalmers  {.General  Biography)  rejects 
Wood's  account :  yet  he  adds — "  So  many  of 
Jonson's  contemporaries  have  mentioned  his 
connexion  with  the  Raleigh  family,  that  it  is 
probable  he  was  in  some  shape  befriended  by 
them."  Not  one  of  Jonson's  contemporaries 
has  a  syllable  on  the  subject !  In  fact,  Jonson 
never  much  admired  the  moral  character  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh ;  his  talents,  indeed,  he  hdd  in. 
£^eat  respect,  and  he  was  well  able  to  appre> 
ciate  them,  for  he  was  personally  acquainted 
with  Sir  Walter,  and  assisted  him  m  writing  his 
History  of  the  World;  he  also  wrote  some  good 
lines  explanatory  of  the  grave  frontispiece  ta 
that  celebrated  work.  [It  is,  however,  quite 
certain  that  at  a  considerably  later  date  Sir 
Walter  did  so  employ  him.  In  a  portion  of  the 
Drummond  Conversations,  not  known  to  GiflTord, 
is  the  following :— "  S.  W.  Raulighe  sent  him 
govemour  with  his  son,  anno  16x3,  to  France." 
The  wholepassage  will  be foimd  in  the  Convert 
sations. — F.  C] 

1  From  1588  to  1593. — Shak.  vol.  i.  p.  624. 
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encountered  and  killed  an  enemy  (whosespoilshe  carried  off ),  in  the  sight  of  both  armies.* 
This  achievement  is  undoubtedly  dwelt  upon  with  too  much  complacency  by  the  writers  of 
Uie  Bio.  Brit.^  for  which  they  are  properly  checked  by  Mr.  A.  Chalmers,  who  is  not  him- 
sdf  altogether  free  from  blame.  ' '  One  man's  killing  and  stripping  another, "  he  says,  "  is  a 
iegne  of  military  prowess  of  no  very  extraordinary  kind."  Mr.  Chalmers  does  not  see 
th^  this  was  not  a  general  action  in  which,  as  he  justly  observes,  such  circumstances 
are  sofBciently  common  ;  but  a  single  combat,  decided  in  the  presence  of  both  armies. 
In  those  days,  when  great  battles  were  rarely  fought,  and  armies  lay  for  half  a  campaign 
in  sight  of  each  other,  it  was  not  unusual  for  champions  to  advance  into  the  midst  and 
diallenge  their  adversaries.  In  a  bravado  of  this  nature,  Jonson  fought  and  conquered  ;  | 
and  though  we  may  question  the  wisdom  of  the  exploit,  we  may  surely  venture,  without 
much  viokition  of  candour,  to  admit  its  gallantry.  Jonson  himself  always  talked  with  com- 
placency of  his  military  career.  He  loved,  he  says,  the  profession  of  arms  ;  and  he 
boldly  affirms,  in  an  appeal  to  "  the  true  soldier,"  (Epigram  CVIII.)  that  while  he  fol- 
lowed it,  he  "  did  not  shame  it  by  his  actions.  "^ 

Jonson  brought  little  from  Flanders  (whence  he  was  probably  induced  to  return  1^  the 
death  of  his  father),  biit  the  reputation  of  a  brave  man,  a  smattering  of  Dutch,  and  an 
empty  purse.  Nothing,  in  fact,  could  be  more  hopeless  than  his  situation.  In  the 
occupation  of  a  bricklayer  he  had  evidently  attained  no  skill;  at  all  events,  having  already 
sacrificed  so  much  to  faiis  aversion  for  it,  he  was  not  likely  to  recur  to  it  a  second  time,  and 
he  had  no  visible  means  of  subsistence.  His  biographers  say,  that  he  now  went  to  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  without  money,  this  was  not  in  his  power  ;  and  indeed  the  circumstance 
appears  altogether  improbable.  His  father-in-law  might  perhaps  be  no  more  ;  but  his  ■ 
mother  was  still  alive,  and  in  London,  and  in  her  house  he  appears  to  have  taken  up  his 
abode.  He  was  not  of  a  humour,  however,  to  profit,  in  long  inactivity,  of  her  scanty 
resources,  and  he  therefore  adopted  the  resolution  of  turning  his  education  to  what 
account  he  could,  and,  like  most  of  the  poets,  his  contemporaries,  seeking  a  subsistence 
from  the  stage.     He  was  now  about  nineteen. 

"Jonson  began  his  theatrical  career,"  Mr.  Malone  says,  and  he  is  followed  by  all  who 
have  since  written  on  the  subject,  "  as  a  strolling  player,  and  after  having  rambled  for 
some  time  by  a  play-waggon  in  the  country,  repaired  to  London,  and  endeavoured,  at 
the  Curtain,  to  obtain  a  livelihood  among  the  actors,  till,  not  being  able  to  set  a 
ifndface  uporit,  he  could  not  get  a  service  among  the  mimics."  Although  Mr.  Malone 
gnres  this,  and  much  more,  from  the  SatiromasHxi  as  if  he  really  believed  it,  yet 
nothing  is  so  questionable.  What  Decker  means  by  "  not  setting  a  good  face  upon't," 
is  easify  imderstood  ^  Jonson  was  of  a  scorbutic  habit,  and  his  face  might  be  affected 
vith  it  at  the  period  of  Decker's  writing ;  \Mi  it  had  not  been  always  so,  and  Aubrey 
expressly  mentions  that  he  was  in  his  youth  "  of  a  clear  and  fair  skin :"  nor  is  it  easy  to  be 
believed  that  he  could  not  get  a  service  among  the  wretched  mimics  in  the  skirts  of  the 
town.  "  I  never,"  says  the  .Duchess  of  Newcastle,  whom  Mr.  Malone  (upon  another 
occasion  indeed,)  allows  to  be  a  good  judge,  "  I  never  heard  any  man  read  well  but  my 
bnshand ;  and  I  have  heard  him  say,  he  never  heard  any  man  r^ul  well  but  Ben  Jonson; 
and  yet  he    hath   heard  many  in  his  time."^   With  the  advantages,  therefore,   of 


P  Jonson's  words  are^  "In  his  service  in  the 
Lov  Countries,  he  had,  in  the  face  of  both  the 
campes,  killed  an  enemie,  and  taken  opima 
j^^  from  him. ''—F.  C] 

*  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  daring  feats 
woe  encouraged  by  the  English  general.  Stanlev 
had  delivered  up  a  fort,  which  disgraced,  as  well 
as  dispirited  the  army ;  and  Vere,  who  now  com- 
manded, made  extraoridinary  efibrts  of  gallantry 
to  revive  the  ancient  ardour.  He  stormed  Da- 
vcnter,  and  seemed  to  court  danger.  In  1591-3, 
IsKe  reinforcements  were  sent  to  Ostend,  then 
had  by  an  English  garrison,  and  with  these,  I 
doobt  not,  Jonson  went. 

'  It  woiud  be  ridiculous  to  adopt  this  clumsy 
piece  of  wit,  and  argue  from  it  that  Jonson  was 
a  bad  actor.      Capell,  who  also  quotes    the 


((< 


passage,    sa^rs,  "This   is  meant   of  Jonson's; 
Mglinesst  which  is  frequently  played  upon   in 
this  ^aiivc^"— School  of  Shaksj^eare,  vol.  iii.  'jp. 
933.     That  Jonson  was  ugly  is  the  dream  of 
Capell ;  his  features  were  good.    Decker  adds . 
that  he  had  "  a  very  bad  face  for  a  soldier." 
Now  he  certainly  did  not  play  this  part  amiss ; 
his  courage  was  never  douoted  :  but  the  quota- 
tion may^  serve  to  show  the  absurdity 'of  found- 
ing positive  charges  upon  such  va^e  expression^. 
To  do  the  commentators   justice,  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  this  last  passage ; 
for  they  never  examine  their  way,  but  boldly 
and  blindly  follow  one  another. 

*  His  house  was  open  to  every  man  of  genius 
and  learning  for  more  than  half  a  century. — Let- 
ters 0/ the  Duchess  ofNewcastle^  fol.  1664,  p.  369. 
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youth,  person,  voice,  and  somewhat  more  of  literature  than  commonly  fell  to  the  shai) 
of  every  obscure  actor  in  a  strolling  company,  Jonson  could  scarcely  fail  to  get  a  servid 
amoi\g  the  mimics,  notwithstanding  the  grave  authority  of  Cantain  Tucca.'  That  oil 
author  ever  ambled  by  the  side  of  a  waggon,  and  took  mad  Jeronymo's  part,  thougjj 
Mr.  Malone  repeats  it  with  full  conviction,*  is  also  very  questionable,  or  rather  fals 
altogether.  It  cannot  have  failed  to  strike  every  one  who  has  -read  this  production  c 
Kyd  (among  whom  I  do  not  reckon  Mr.  Malone),  that  the  author  trusted  for  a  s^reti 
part  of  the  dfect  of  his  tragedy  to  the  contrast  between  the  diminutive  size  of  thi 
marshal  (Jeronymo)  and  the  strutting  of  his  language  and  action  : 

"  I'll  not  be  long  away. 
As  short  my  body,  short  shall  be  my  stay." 

"  My  mind 's  a.  giant,  though  my  hilk  be  small.** 

*'  I  had  need  wojc  too ; 
Our  foes  will  stride  else  over  me  and  you." 

He  is  thus  addressed  by  Belthazar : 

**  Thou  inch  of  Spain, 
Thou  man,  from  thy  hose  downward,  scarce  so  much  : 
Thou  very  little  longer  than  thy  beard, 
Speak  not  such  big  words,  they  will  tlurow  thee  down. 
Little  Jeronymo,  words  greater  than  thyself."* 

And  he  signs  himself  *  *  little  Jeronymo,  marshal."  In  a  word,  so  many  allusions  of  the 
most  direct  kind  are  made  to  this  circumstance  in  every  part  of  the  play,  that  no 
tall  or  bulky  hgure  could  attempt  the  character  without  devoting  it  to  utter  ridicule.  The 
fact  is,  that  Jonson  was  employed  by  the  manager  to  "  write  adycions"  for  this  popular 
drama  ;  and  that  was  sufficient  for  Decker's  purpose. 

Wood  rejects  the  story  of  his  ambling  after  a  waggon,  and  tells  us  that  upon  his 
return  from  Cambridge  (where  he  assuredly  had  not  then  been),  •'  he  did  recede  to  ft 
nursery  or  obscure  pkiyhouse,  called  the  Green  Curtain  ;*  but  that  his  first  action  and 
writing  there  were  both  ill."  Wood's  authority,  unfortunately,  is  of  little' weight  in  this  case, 
being  wholly  derived  from  a  vague  report  picked  up  by  Aubrey  fipm  one  John  GreenhilL 
It  is  not  too  lightly  to  be  credited  that  Jonson  should  be  singled  out  for  his  incapacity 
amongst  the  unfledged  nestlings  of  the  "Green  Curtain  in  Shoreditch." — But  the 
matter  is  of  little  moment ;  since  wherever  he  acted  or  wherever  he  wrote,  his  labours 
-were  abruptly  terminated  by  an  event  of  a  very  serious  nature,  which  took  place  almost 
immediately  after  his  return  from  Flanders.     It  appears  that  he  had  some  kind  of 


^  Tucca  is  the  creation  of  Jonson.  He  is 
described  as  a  general  railer,  a  man  whose  whole 
conversation  is  made  up  of  scurrilous  exaggera- 
tions and  impossible  falsehoods :  yet  he  is  the 
sole  authority  for  this  part  of  Jonson's  life.  The 
captain  says  in  another  place,  "When  thou 
rann'st  mad  for  the  death  of  Horatio,  thou 
iborrowedst  a  gown  of  Roscius,  the  stager,  and 
sent'st  it  home  lowsy  ;"  upon  which  the  editor 
(Hawkins)  wisely  remarks-—"  Ben  Jonson  played 
the  part  of  Jeronymo,  as  appears  from  this 
passage." 

^  "The  first  observation  which  I  shall  make 
on  Aubrey's  account  is,  that  the  latter  part  of  it, 
which  informs  us  that  Ben  Jonson  was  a  bad 
actor,"  {not  a  ^ood  one,  is  Auorey's  expression), 
"  is  incontestibly  confirmed  by  Decker,"  (in  the 
passage  just  quoted).— 5^^.  vol.  ii.  p.  33c.  It 
seems  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Malone,  that  to  re- 
peat a  story  »ixxx  another  is  not  to  confirm  it. 
Aubrey  merely  copies  Decker. 

P  Mr.  Collier  in  his  History  of  the  Stage,  vol. 
iii.  p.  208,  says,  "  It  is  evident  that  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  Dekker'g  assertion  (controverted  by 


GifTord)  that  Ben  Jonson  originally  performed 
the  part  of  Jeronimo,  he  must  allude,  not  to  the 
tragedy  now  under  considerarion  {Th^  First 
Partofjeronimoy,  but  to  The  Spanish  Tragedy, 
where  nothing  is  said  regarding  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  hero  or  his  representarive.* 
Mr.  Dyce  remarks  on  the  above,  "Gifford's 
reasoning,  however,  still  holds  good.  The 
Spanish  Traeedy  forms  a  Second  Part  to  The 
First  Part  of  Jeronimo  ;  and  surely  an  audience 
to  whom  the  diminutive  hero  of  the  First  Part 
-was  so  familiar,  would  hardly  have  tolerated  such 
an  absurdity  as  the  personation  of  that  character 
in  the  Second  Part  by  a  tall  or  bulky  actor."— 
F.  C] 

*  Oldys,  in  his  MS.  notes  to  Langbaine,  says 
that  Jonson  was  himself  the  master  of  a  play> 
house  in  the  Barbican.  He  adds  that  the  poet 
speaks  of  his  theatre ;  and  Mr.  A.  Chalmers 
repeats  from  this  idle  authority,  that  "  in  lus 
writings  mention  is  made  of  his  theatre  F*  So 
the  blind  lead  the  blind  I  Jonson's  theatre  is  his 
book  of  Epigrams. 
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dispute  with  a  person  whose  rank  or  condition  in  life  is  not  known,  but  who  is  commonly 
aqqxsed  to  be  a  player.^  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  called  out,  or,  as  he  says, 
"appealed  to  a  duel."  He  was  not  of  a  humour  to  decline  the  invitation.  .They  met, 
and  he  killed  his  antagonist,^  who  seems  to  have  acted  with  little  honour ;  having 
Imnght  to  the  field,  as  our  author  told  D'rummond,  a  sword  ten  inches  longer  than  his 
own.  His  victory,  however,  left  him  Uttle  cause  for  exultation  :  he  was  severely  woimded 
in  die  arm,  thrown  into  prison  for  murder,  and,  as  he  says  himself,  "brought  near  the 
ga^ws." 

Here  be  was  visited  by  a  popish  priest,  who  took  advantage  of  the  unsettled  state  of 
his  religious  opinions,^  to  subvert  his  mind,  and  induce  him  to  renounce  the  £aith  in 
vbich  he  had  been  bred,  for  the  errors  of  the  Romish  Church.  This  has  been  attributed 
bf  some  to  his  fears.  *'  His  tough  spirit,"  say  the  authors  of  his  life,  in  the  Bio.  Brit. 
"sank  into  some  degrees  of  melancholy,  so  that  he  became  a  fit  object  to  be  subdued  by 
the  crafty  attacks  of  a  popish  priest."  Others,  following  the  opinion  of  Drummond, 
attribute  the  change  to  an  indifference  about  all  religions.  It  is  probable  that  neither 
was  the  cause.  Such  conversions  were  among  the  daily  occurrences  of  the  time ; 
even  among  those  who  had  more  years  than  Jonson,  and  far  more  skill  in  controversy 
than  he  could  possibly  have.  His  own  account  of  the  matter  is  very  concise :  he  took, 
he  says,  the  priest's  word  :  he  did  not  however  always  continue  in  this  state  of  ignorance; 
and  it  is  to  his  praise  that,  at  a  more  mature  age  he  endeavoured  to  imderstand  the 
Sroosd  ctf  his  belief,  and  diligently  studied  the  fathers,  and  those  wiser  guides  who 
preached  the  words  of  truth  in  simpUcity.^ 

While  he  was  in  prison,  there  were  (as  he  told  Drummond)  spies  set  to  catch  him  ;^  but 
he  was  put  upon  lus  guafd  by  the  gaoler,  to  whose  friendly  warning  he  probably  owed 
his  life ;  as  he  was  the  most  incautious  of  men  in  his  conversation.  These  spies  could 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
employed  about  him  solely  on  account  of  his  connexion  with  the  popish  priest.  The 
yoDS  1593  and  ^594  were  years  of  singular  disquietude  and  alarm.  The  Catholics,  who 
despaired  of  efifecting  anything  against  the  Queen  by  open  force,  engaged  in  petty  con- 
qvacies  to  take  her  off  by  sudden  violence.     The  nation  was  agitated  by  these  plots. 


'  I  know  of  no  authority  for  this  but  Captain 
Tuoca.  "Art  act  famous  enough  yet,  my  mad 
Haiostratas,  for  killing  a  player ^  but  thou  must 
cat  men  alive." — Satiromastix. 

■"He  killed,"  Aubrey  says,  "Mr.  Marlow 
^  poet,  00  Bonhill,  coming  from  the  Green 
CnHain  playhouse."  Mr.  Marlowe  the  poet, 
whose  memory  Jonson  held  in  high  estimation, 
vu  lolled  at  least  two  years  before  this  period 
is  a  brodid  squabble.  But  whoever  exi>ects  a 
ntifinal  aoconnt  of  any  fact,  however  trite,  from 
Aaiicey,  win  meet  with  disappointment.  I^ad 
aay  one  told  this  "  mag^oty-pated"  man  that 
Joaaoo  had  killed  "  Mr.  Shakspeare  the  poet," 
he  would  have  received  the  tale  with  equal 
fcoBty,  and  recorded  it  with  as  little  doubt  of  its 
IndL  Indioit,  Aubrey  thought  little,  believed 
aMd>,  and  confused  everything.  Mfonson's 
wwds  are  "Since  his  commtng  to  England, 
hgag  appealed  to  the  Fields,  he  had  killed  his 
advtrsane,  which  had  hurt  hun  in  the  arme,  and 
whose  swofd  was  xo  inches  longer  than  his ;  to 
rae  which  he  was  emprissoned,  and  almost  at 
wgaUowes."  Mr.  Collier  among  his  innumer^ 
*hK  services  to  our  literary  history,  has  printed 
V^ofAUeyn,  p.  50)  a  letter  from  Henslowe, 
wittdi  malcas  it  certain  that  this  "  appeal  to  the 
Fidds"  did  not  take  place  till  1598,  and  that  the 

sdvaagoie "  was  an  actor  named  Gabriel 
^P<BKr.  '*  Since  you  weare  with  me,  I  have 
Mt  one  of  my  company  which  hurteth  me 
fiitatly,  that  is  Gabrell,  for  he  is  slayen    in 


Hogesden  fylldes  by  the  hands  of  bergemen 
Jonson,  bricklayer.  Mr.  Collier  thinks  it 
strange  that  the  man  who  two  years  before  had 
written  Every  Man  in  his  Humour^  should  stiU 
be  called  Bricklayer^  but  Henslowe  was  writing 
in  bitterness  of  spirit  for  the^  loss  of  a  useful 
servant  and  friend,  and  gives  him  a  title  which 
we  can  well  imagine  was  often  enough  employed 
behind  his  back,  perhaps  sometimes  thrown  in 
his  teeth,  in  the  horseplay  and  coarse  raillery  of 
a  sixteenth  century  green-room.  In  thb  way  it 
is  quite  probable  that  the  mis-spelling  bergemen 
{guasi  bargeman)  may  be  intentional,  and  that 
the  cause  of  the  "appeal  to  the  Fields"  may  be 
thus  shadowed  forth  by  Henslowe. — F.C.] 

P  Drummond's  words  are  "  Then  took  he  his 
religion  by  trust,  of  a  priest  who  visited  him  in 
prison."--F.C.] 

*  I  know  not  why  Jonson  should  be  reproached 
for  this  change,  as  he  frequently  is:  far  from 
arguing  a  totid  carelessness,  as  they  say,  it  would 
seem  rather  a  proof  of  the  return  of  a  serious 
mind.  The  great  and  good  Jeremy  Taylor  was 
a  convert  to  popery  for  a  short  time ;  so  was 
Chillingworth,  and  so  were  a  thousand  more  of 
the  same  description.  In  fact,  young  men  (and 
Jonson  was  at  tnis  lime  a  very  youfig  man)  of  a 
serious  way  of  thinking^  of  warm  imaginations,, 
and  of  ill-digested  studies,  are  not  among  the 
most  unfavourable  subjects  for  proselytism. 

['  We  know  that  a  spy  reported  the  incautious 
taUc  of  Marlowe 


lat  a  spy 
-F.C.] 
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which  were  multiplied  by  fear  ;  and  several  seminaries,  as  the  popish  priests  educate 
abroad  were  then  called,  were  actually  convicted  of  attempts  to  poison  ^e  Queen,  ant 
executed.  Jonson  revenged  himself  for  the  insidious  attacks  noade  on  his  life,  by  sn 
epigram  which  he  afterwards  printed,  and  which  is  not  one  of  his  best  :— 

"  Spies,  you  are  lights  in  state,  but  of  base  stuff. 
Who,  when  you've  burnt  yourselves  down  to  the  snuff. 
Stink,  and  are  thrown  aside : — Elnd  fair  enough !" 

It  is  not  known  to  what,  or  whom,  Jonson  finally  owed  his  deliverance  from  prison 
Circumstances  were  undoubtedly  in  his  favour,  for  he  had  received  a  challenge,  and  la 
had  been  unfairly  opposed  in  the  field ;  as  criminal  causes  were  then  conducted,  tbes< 
considerations  might  not,  however,  have  been  sufficient  to  save  him.  The  prosecutioi 
was  probably  dropt  by  his  enemies. 

On  his  release,  he  naturallv  returned  to  his  former  pursuits,  unpromising  as  they  an 
represented  to  be.  With  that  happ^  mode  of  extricating  himself  from  a  part  of  his 
>  difficulties  which  men  of  genius  sometunes  adopt,  he  now  appears  to  have  taken  a  wife.^ 
She  was  yoimg  and  a  Catholic  like  himself ;  in  no  respect,  indeed,  does  his  choice  seem 
to  have  discredited  his  judgement ;  which  is  more,  perhaps,  than  can  fairly  be  said  foi 
his  partner :  but  she  was  a  woman  of  domestic  habits,  and  content,  perhaps,  to  struggle 
with  poverty  for  the  sake  of  her  children.'  She  was  dead  when  Jonson  visited  Scotland 
in  1618,  and  in  the  costive  and  splenetic  abridgment  of  his  conversations  with  Drum- 
•mond,  she  is  shortly  mentioned  as  having  been  shrewish,  but  honest  {i,e.t  faithfully 
.attached)  to  her  husband.^ 

But  what  were  the  pursuits  by  which  Jonson  had '  hitherto  been  enabled  to  procure  a 

precarious  subsistence  ? — ^Assuredly  not  ambling  by  a  waggon,  nor  "  acting  and  writing 

ill"  at  the  Green  Ciurtain.  The  fortunate  preservation  of  Mr.  Henslowe's  memorandiuns, 

.amidst  the  wreck  of  so  much  valuable  matter  through  the  sloth  and  ignorance  of  the 


^  Junson  was  now  in  his  20th  year.    I  have 
1  followed  the  writers  of  the  Bio.  Brit.,  who  sup- 

gose  that  his  first  child  was  a  daughter.    In  the 
eautiful  Epitaph  on  her,  beginning, — 

"  Here  lies,  to  each  her  parents'  ruth. 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  their  youth: 

she  issaud,  by  the  poet,  to  be  ''his  first  daughter;" 
she  might  not,  however,  have  been  his  first  child : 
yet,  I  oelieve,  from  other  circumstances,  that 
the  biographers  are  correct.  In  this  case,  Jon- 
son's  mamage  must  have  taken  place  at  latest 
in  1594,  as  we  know  that  he  had  a  son  born  in 
X596.  This  date  is  the  first  of  which  we  can 
'speak  decidedly ;  it  is  therefore  of  some  moment 
in  our  author's  life.  From  1596  the  years  are 
■sufiiciently  marked  ;  antecedenuy  to  thisperiod 
some  latitude  must  be  allowed.  [Since  Gifford 
wrote,  the  parish  registers  of  London  have 
been  very  narrowly  examined,  but  as  far  as  I  am 
aware  no  record  has  been  discovered  which  can 
determine  the  date  of  Ben  Jonson's  marriage. 
Gifford,  however,  is  certainly  wrong  in  saymg 
that  it  took  place  afiUfr  instead  of  before  his  im- 

Srisonment.  We  know  that  he  killed  Gdbriel 
pencer  in  1508,  and  that  his  *'  first  son"  was 
seven  in  1603,  (see  Epigram  XLV.).  In  the  re- 
gbter  of  St.  *Martin's-m-the-Fields  is  an  entry : — 

1593,  November  xTth.    Sepda  fuit  Maxia 
Johnson  peste : 

which,  if  it  applies  to  Manr  the  daughter  of  his 
youth,"  (see  Epigram  XXI  1. 1,  would  make  him  a 
father  in  his  teens,  for,  being  six  months  old 
when  she  died,  her  parents  must  have  been 
married  in  the  middle  of  1593.  Mr.  Collier  sum- 


marily rejects  this  entry  as  applying  to  the  P<>et 
I  suppose  on  account  of  extreme  improbability ; 
but  Edward  III.  was  not  eighteen  years  older 
than  the  Black  Prince,  and  Warren  Hastings 
and  his  fiither  must  have  been  still  more  nearly 
of  an  age.  Of  other  children  of  Jonson's  the 
registers  mention : — 

z.  A  son,  named  Joseph,  buried  on  9th  Decem- 
ber, X599,  ^^  S^-  CxQes's,  Cripplegate. 

3.  An  ''in&nt"  son,  named  Benjamin,  buried 
xst  October,  x6oo,  at  St  Botofph,   Bishops- 


rate. 
t.  cenis 


3.  Benjamin  Johnson,  sonne  to  Benjamin,  bap- 
tized 20th  February,  x6q7,  (f>.,  x6o8),  m 
St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  and  buried  in  the 
same  parish,  x8th  November,  x6xi. 

4.  Benjamin  Johnson  fit:  Ben.  bapt.  fuit  Aprilis 
6th,  x6xo.    St  Martin's-in-the-Fields. 

Hie  learned  members  of  the  Shakspeare 
Society,  firom  whose  publications  these  facts  are 
derived,  make  no  attempt  to  explain  how  these 
two  Beniamin-ben-Benjamins  could  have  been 
alive  at  the  same  time.  From  the  register  of  St 
Giles's,  Cripplegate,  Mr.  Collier  hasextracted  the 
following  entry,  which  he  thinks  may  probably 
record  a  second  marriage  of  the  poet's  : — 


*i 


Married  Ben  Johnson  and  Hester  Hopkins. 
a7th  July,  X623."— F.Cl 

*  He  must  have  been  married  some  ytaat 
before  his  duel  and  imprisonment. 

P  The  words  are  "He  maried  a  wyfe  who 
was  a  .<^rew,  yet  honest :  5  yeers  he  had  not 
bedded  with  her,  but  remayned  with  my  Locd 
Aulbanie."— F.C.] 
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members  of  Dulwich  College,  has  given  a  sort  of  precision  to  this  period  of  dramatic  history, 
which  no  one  was  sanguine  enough  to  expect.  From  the  extracts  made  by  Mr.  Malone, 
and  introduced  into  his  excellent  History  of  the  English  Stage,  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
the  eady  part  of  Jonson's  dramatic  career  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  ;  and  we  find 
him,  as  might  be  expected,  following  the  example  of  contemporary  poets,  and  writing 
in  conjunction  with  those  who  were  already  in  possession  of  the  stage :  a  practice 
GKOuraged  by  the  managers,  whose  chance  of  loss  it  diminished.^ 

The  notices  which  Mr.  Malone  has  copied  from  the  MS.  respecting  the  dramatic 
writers,  begin  with  1597  ;  but  he  has  given  a  curious  account  of  the  pieces  performed 
by  Mr.  Hensjowe's  companies,  which  commences  at  an  earlier  period.  As  we  know  not 
the  titles  of  Jonson's  first  dramas,  it  is  not  possible  to  discover  whether  any  of  those 
mentioned  previously  to  1596,  belong  to  him.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  is  the  first 
piece  in  the  list  which  we  can  appropriate  ;  and  this  was  then  a  popular  play  ;  having 
been  acted,  as  Mr.  Henslowe  says,  eleven  times  between  the  25th  of  November  1596, 
and  the  loth  of  May  in  the  succeeding  year.  Before  this  period,  however,  he  must  have 
written  for  the  stage  both  alone  and  with  others ;  and  with  such  success  as  to  induce 
Henslowe  and  his  son-in-law,  the  celebrated  Alleyn,  to  advance  money  upon  several  of 
his  plots  in  embryo  ;  a  sufficient  confutation  of  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  his  "ill-writing," 
&C.  In  this  year  his  wife  brought  him  a  son ;'  so  that  he  had  occasion  for  all  his 
exertions. 

In  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  and  in  the  Prologue  to  it,  which  breathes  a  similar 
spirit,  we  find  strong  traces  of  the  ennobling  idea,  which  Jonson  had  already  formed  of 
poetiy  in  general,  and  of  the  true  and  dignified  office  of  the  Dramatic  Muse. 

"  Indeed,  if  you  will  look  on  Foesie, 
As  she  appears  in  many,  poor  and  lame, 
Patch'd  up  in  remnants,  and  old  worn-out  rags* 
Half-starv'd  for  want  of  her  peculiar  food, 
Sacred  Invention ;  then  I  must  confirm  , 

Both  your  conceit  and  censure  of  her  merit 
But  view  her  in  her  glorious  ornaments. 
Attired  in  the  majestv  of  art. 
Set  high  in  spirit  with  the  precious  taste 
Of  sweet  philosophy,  and,  which  is  most, 
Crown'd  with  the  ndi  traditions  of  a  soul 
That  hates  to  have  her  dignity  profimed 
With  any  relish  of  an  earuly  thought ; 
Oh  then  how  proud  a  presence  does  she  bear  I 
Then  is  she  like  herself;  fit  to  be  seen 
Of  none  but  grave  and  consecrated  eyes !" 


^  Tliey  usually  hired  the  writers,  and  advanced 
l3bem  money  upon  the  credit  of  their  talents,  and 
the  progress  of  dieir  work,  which  was  shown  or 
lepmted  to  them  from  time  to  time. 

*  To  this  child,  perhaps,  the  players  stood 
fpadrfajStnas.  A  fooush  story  is  told  in  some  old 
Mtt-book,  which  would  scarcely  be  worth  repeat- 
Iqghere,  were  it  not  for  the  notable  use  which  is 
VAdeefitby  the  commentators  on  Shakspeare. 
**Sliakapeare  was  god-father  to  one  of  Ben 
Jooaon's  diildren,  and  after  the  christening, 
voag  m.  deep  study,  Jonson  came  to  cheer  him 

3»;  and  asked  him  why  he  was  so  melancholy  ? 
0^  fiuth,  Beo,  says  he,  not  I ;  but  I  have  been 
considering  a  great  while  what  should  be  the 
fittest  cifl  for  me  to  bestow  upon  my  god-child, 
and  I  nave  resolved  at  last.  I  prithee  what? 
says  he.  Fiaith,  Ben,  I'll  e'en  eive  her  a  dozen 
nod  Latin  (latten)  spoons,  and  thou  shalt  trans- 
ttU  them.  This  jett  (it  is  Capell  who  speaks) 
wiU  stand  in  need  of  no  comment  with  those  who 
are  at  aD  aoi|aainted  with  Jonson  ;  it  must  have 
cot  to  Ae  qadc :  and  endangered  the  opening 


some  old  sores  about  the  latter's  Sejanus.  whose 
latmitv  produced  its  damnation :  this  play  was 
brought  upon  Shakspeare's  stage  in  1603,  (the 
first  vear  of  his  management,]  and  he  performed 
in  it  himself :  and  the  miscamage  sound  J[onson, 
and  he  broke  with  the  manager;  venting  his 
spleen  against  him  in  some  of  his  prefaces^  in 
terms  oblique  but  intelligible,  and  breathin^r 
malice  and  envy  :  the  bresu:h  was  healed  at  this 
time ;  but  with  some  rememirance  of  it  on  the 
part  of  Shakspeare."  Notes  on  Shah.,  vol.  i.  p. 
04.  It  would  be  a  mere  loss  of  time  to  strive  to 
fix  a  period  for  an  event  which  never  took  place ; 
though  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  observe  upon 
it,  that  in  ever^  occurrence  between  Jonson  and 
Shakspeare  wmch  has  crept  into  the  story-books 
of  those  times,  the  latter  is  invariably  repre- 
sented as  the  aggressor.  Had  the  foregoing 
anecdote  been  founded  on  fact,  it  would  only 
have  proved  that  the  wit  and  good  manners  of 
ShakspeaA's  return  to  Ben's  civility  were  pretty 
nearly  equal.  As  the  story  appears  in  Oipell, 
(who  thought  of  nothing  less  than  serving  Jon- 
son), it  has  yet  a  worse  aspect 
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These  lines,  which  were  probably  written  before  he  had  attained  his  twenty-seconi 
year,  do  not  discredit  him  ;  and  let  it  be  added,  to  his  honour,  that  he  invariably  sup 
ported,  through  every  period  of  his  chequered  life,  the  lofty  character  with  which  h| 
youthful  fancy  had  invested  the  Muse. 

Some  judgment  of  Jonson's  situation  at  this  time  may  be  formed  from  a  memoranduna 
of  Mr.  Henslowe's,  recording  an  advance  of  '*  five  shillings  ;"  yet  even  this  could  no 
induce  him  to  have  recourse  for  success  to  the  popular  exp^ents  of  bustle,  and  warhk 
show,  which  he  believed,  with  his  classic  masters,  to  outrage  probability,  and  violate 
the  decorum  of  the  stage.     In  the  Prologue,  he  says — 

"  Though  NBSD  make  many  poets,  and  some,  such 
As  art  and  nature  have  not  bettered  much ; 
Yet  oxjk's, /or  want  hath  not  so  lovd  the  stage 
As  he  dare  serve  th'  ill  customs  of  the  age ; 
Or  purchase  your  delight  at  such  a  rate. 
As,  for  it,  he  himself  must  justly  hate."' 

From  a  resolution  thus  early  formed,  he  never  deviated,  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  in  consequence  of  it  he  braved  wsCnt  and  obloquy,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his 


^  This  Prologue  assumes  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  importance  from  its  being  made  the  prin- 
cipal basis  of  the  calumny  against  Jonson  ;  and 
the  reader  must  therefore  indulge  me  in  some 
remarks  on  it.  "All  Shakspeare's  plays  are 
ridiculed  in  it,"  cry  the  commentators ;  and  a 
thousand  voices  re-echo, "  all  Shakspeare's  plays 
are  ridicdled  in  it."  It  might  puzzle  a  man  ofplain 
sense  (indeed,  Mr.  Malone  confesses  that  it 
puzzled  himself  at  first,)  to  comprehend  how 
what  was  written  in  1596  could  possibly  "ri- 
dicule" what  was  not  m  existence  till  nearly 
twenty  years  afterwards:  but  the  difficulty  is 
thus  solved.  The  Prologue  was  not  published 
with  the  4to  edition  of  Every  Man  in  his 
Hunumr;  —  therefore  it  was  not  written  till 
some  time  before  the  appearance  of  the  folio  ; — 
therefore  it  ridicules  all  Shakspeare's  plays  I 
That  any  rational  being  should  persuade  him- 
self, or  hope  to  persuade  another,  that  the  lines 
were  composed  and  spoken  at  this  late  period, 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  singular  power 
of  self-delusion.  For  many  years  before  and 
after  1616  (the  date  of  the  Iblio},  Jonson  was  in  a 
state  of  the  highest  prosperity :'  the  favourite  of 
princes,  the  companion  of  nobles,  the  pride  and 
delight  of  the  theatre,  yet  he  is  supposed  to  say 
that  "  though  poverty  made  many  poets,  and 
himself,  among  the  rest,  it  should  not  compel 
him  to  disgrace  his  judgment,"  &c. ! — Every  Man 
in  his  Humour  had  been  a  stock-play  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  during  which  it  had  probably 
been  represented  a  hundred  time^,  yet  the  author 
is  imagined  to  beseech  the  audience  that  they 
would  be  pleased^  to-day,  to  see  one  such  a 
plavy  &c. !  As  if  all  this  was  not  sufficient  to 
fool  the  credulous  reader  to  tJte  top  of  his  bent^ 
he  is  further  required  to  believe  that  after  _  the 
Fox,  the  Silent  Wotnan,  the  A  (chemist^  in  a 
word,  after  eleven  of  his  best  pieces  had  ob- 
tained full  possession  of  the  stage,  Jonson  came 
forward,^^  the  first  time,  to  tell  the  public  on 
what  principles  he  proposed  to  construct  his 
dramas — concluding  with  a  hope  that  the  spec- 
tators would  like  the  specimen  which  he  was 
now  about  to  offer  them  !  And  why  Is  the  pub- 
lic called  upon  to  swallow  these  monstrous  ab- 


surdities? Because  the  commentators  cannot 
otherwise  prove  that  the  great  object  of  *'  Jon- 
son's life  was  to  persecute  Shakspeare."  "If 
the  Prologue  was  not  written  about  16x4,'*  says 
one  of  the  most  furious  of  them,  very  inge- 
nuously, "  my  speculations  fall  to  the  ground  T* 
If  it  be  asked  why  the  author  did  not  print  the 
Prologue  with  the  play  for  which  it  was  written, 
it  may  be  demanded  in  return^  why  many  other 
things  which  appear  in  the  folio  were  not  jmnted 
in  the  4tos  and  why  much  that  appears  in  the 

Jtos  is  not  found  in  the  folio  ?  No  better  reason, 
believe,  can  be  given,  than  that  such  was  die 
publisher's  pleasure. 

It  is  more  than  time  to  advert  to  the  proofs 
produced  by  the  commentators  to  show  how  the 
Prologue  bears  on  all  Shakspeare's  plays. 

"  To  make  a  child  new  swaddled,  to  proceed 
Man^  and  then  shoot  up,  in  one  beard  and 

tueed. 
To  fourscore  years." 

"  This  is  a  sneer  at  the  Winiet's  Tale^  written 
in  1604,"  in  which  Perdita,  as  all  the  worid 
knows,  imdergoes  these  various  changes  !* 

"  with  three  rusty  swords 
And  help  of  some  few  foot-and-half-foot  words, 
Fight  over  York's  and  Lancaster's  long  jars" — 

"  This  is  a  sneer  at  Shakspeare's  three  parts  of 
Henry  VI"  "I  have  endeavoured,"  Mr.  Malone 
says,  Shak.  vol.  i.  p.  492,  "  to  prove  that  two  of 


*  Mr.  Malone  also  proves  that  the  Duchess  of 
Malfy  was  written  in  x6x6,  simply  because  Jon- 
son sneers  at  it  in  these  lines.  Shak.  vol.  xi.  p. 
545.  Mr.  Steevens,  still  more  fnal-d^roit,  in  & 
moment  of  heedlessness,  informs  us  "that  in 
Lily's  Endymuntf  which  comprises  nearly  half 
a  century,  all  the  personages  of  the  drama,* 
with  one  exception,  continue  unchanged^  wear- 
ing the  sanae  beard  and  weed  (or  more  thaai  forty 
years."  These  discoveries  are  unluckily  made — 
as  they  may  lead  those  who  think  at  all,  to 
suspect  that  Jonson  might  have  other  persons  ia 
view  than  Perdita. 
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pradence,  the  praise  of  consistency  must,  at  least,  be  awarded  to  him.  What  else  he 
wrote  in  1597  is  not  known:  two  sums  of  "fower  pounds,"  and  "twenty  shillings," 
were  advanced  to  him  by  Mr.  Henslowe,  upon  the  credit  of  two  plays,  *  which  he  had 
then  in  hand:  but  their  titles  do  not  occur,  at  least  with  his  name.     The  "book of 


these  three  parts  were  not  written  originally  by 
Sbakspeare."  Papte  !  Again  :  "  There  were  two 
preceding  dramas,  one  of  which  was  called  the 
ctntention  of  York  and  Lancaster."  Why  then 
might  not  this  be  the  drama  meant  ?  But  were 
tha«  not  tvH}  score  old  plays  on  this  subject  on 
the  stage  ?  Undoubtedly  there  were :  and  I 
GOttld  produce  numerous  passages  in  which  plays 
on  the  long  jars  between  the  two  houses  are 
mentioaed,  all  anterior  to  this  period. 

"  With  three  rusty  swords."* 

This,  however,  with  the  rest  of  the  quotation, 
ts  merely  a  versification,  as  Mr.  Gilchrist  has  well 
observed,  of  what  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had  written 
many  years  before  on  the  poverty  and  ignorance 
irf'the  old  stage.  Sir  Fhihp,  indeed,  says  four 
swords :"  of  their  "  rustiness"  he  takes  no  no- 
tice, and  so  far  Jonson  has  shown  his  spite  to 
Shakspeare.  But  how  happens  it  that  a  yet 
stronger  passage  than  this  escaped  the  vigilant 
malice  of  the  commentators  ? 

**  to  disgrace 
"With  four  or  five  most  vile  and  ragged  foils. 
Right  ill-disposed,  in  brawl  ridiculous. 
The  name  of  Agincourt." 

Here  the  sneer  is  evident !  Here,  indeed,  as 
Mr.  Malone  savs,  "  old  Ben  speaks  out !"  Here 
everything  is  changed  for  the  worse :  the  rusty 
sword  for  '*  a  most  vile  and  ragged  foil ;"  and 
the  Icng^  Jars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  for  "a 
ridiculous  brawl  !'*  Ecguid,  Jupiter^  tarn  lente^ 
Mudis  ! — "  Not  to  keep  the  reader  in  suspense," 
bowever,  this  atrocious  attack  on  Shaksi>eare 
was  made — by  Shakspeare  himself!  It  is  found 
an  one  of  his  most'beautiful  choruses  to  Henry  V. 
One  curious  circumstance  is  yet  to  be  no- 
ticed: although  the  commentators  dwell  upon 
every  trifling  expression  on  which  they  can 
possibly  raise  a  note,  yet  this  striking  passage 
IS  slipped  over  by  them  all  in  solemn  silence  ; 
Skak.  voL  ix.  p.  40X.     "  There's  method  in  this 

The  "foot-and-half  words"  are  "a  sneer  at 
Richard  III.,  where  we  find  such  epithets  as 
chiidish-foolishf  senseless'cbstinate"  &c.  It  is 
not  Jonson's  fault  if  his  persecutors  prove  as 
ignorant  as  they  are  malicious.  Before  the  date 
of  this  Prologue  (1596)  he  had  probably  trans- 
lated the  Art  0/ Poetry :  there,  the  lines 

Teie^huSf   et    Peieus   cum  pauper   et   exul 

uterque, 
Prtjicit  an^ullas  et  sesquipedalia  verba  ; 

•  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Malone,  Shah.  vol.  ii. 
p.  3aoL  that ' '  such  was  the  poverty  of  the  old  stage, 
that  the  same  person  played  two  or  three  parts, 
and  battles,  on  which  the  fate  of  an  empire  was 
supposed  to  depend,  were  decided  by  three  com- 
batants on  a  side."  Thoueh  this  be  true,  yet  I 
hardly  expected  to  find  the  critic  joining  our 
author  in  sneering  at  Shakspeare. 


are  thus  rendered : — 

"  Peieus  and  Telephus, 
When  they  are  poor  and  banish'd,  must  throw 

by 
Their  bombard  phrase,  and  foot-and-half-foot 

words." 

Here  the  poet,  with  his  wonted  accuracy,  uses 
"  foot-and-half-foot  words"— not  for  feeble  epi- 
thets linked  together  by  hyphens,  but  for  swell- 
ing, vaunting,  bombast  language. 

"Where  neither  chorus  wafts  you  o'er  the  seas. 
Nor  creaking  throne  comes  down  the  boys  to 

please, 
—nor  tempestuous  dnmi. 


•* 


There  was  scarcely  a  play  on  the  stage  when 
Jonson  first  came  to  it,  which  did  not  avail  it- 
self of  a  chorus  to  waft  its  audience  over  sea  and 
land,  or  over  wide  intervals  of  time.  Enough  of 
both  may  be  found  in  Pericles,  Faustus^  Fortu- 
natusy  and  other  dramas  which  yet  remain  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  those  to  whicn  allusions  are 
made  by  the  old  critics,  and  which  have  long 
since  worthily  perished.  "  The  creaking-  throne 
is  a  sneer  at  Cymbeline"  in  which  Jupiter,  it 
seems,  "  descends  on  an  eagle  !"  "  The  tempes- 
tuous drum  is  a  ridicule  of  the  Tempest'^ 
and  as  that  comedy  was  not  written  till  1611-12- 
x^,  it  ascertains  the  date  of  the  Prologue  to  a 
mcety. 

It  xs  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Malone  never 
read  Jonson,  as  he.  might  have  saved  himself 
and  Mr.  G.  Chalmers  a  world  of  trouble  in 
dandling  this  play  backwards  and  forwards,  on 
account  of  the  last-quoted  passage.  In  a  Speech  ac- 
cording  to  Horace\UnderwoodSy  Ixiii.),  undoub- 
tedly subsequent  to  the  Tempest ^yt^  find  the  words 
**  tempestuous  p^andlings."  Here  the  allusion 
is  not  only  to  the  title  of  the  play,  but  most  pal- 
pably to  Gonzalo,  Adrian,  Francisco,  and,  per- 
haps, to  Prospero  himself ! 

After  such  overwhelming  proofs  it  cannot  but 
surprise  the  reader  to  hear  one  of  Jonson's 
critics  si>eak  thus  doubtingly :  "  Perhaps  Shak- 
speare himself,  by  the  help  of  a  proper  applica- 
tion, was  designed  to  be  included !"  O  the 
power  of  candour !  But  far  better  is  the  writer's 
amended  pudgm^nt.  "Other  dramatists  had 
indeed  written  on  the  jarS'  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter, but  Jonson  doth  not  appear  to  have  thought 
them^  worthy  of  his  notice"  !  And  best  of  all  is  the 
liberal  conclusion  of  Steevens :  **  The  whole  of 
Ben  yonson's  Prologue  to  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour  is  a  malicious  sneer  at  Shakspeare," 
vol.  xiii.  p.  249. 

^  "  The  following  curious  notices"  (says  Mr. 
Malone,  Shak.  vol.  ii.  p.  484)  "occur relative  to 
Shakspeare's  old  antagonisty  Ben  Jonson."-^ 
When  it  is  considered  that  Jonson  was  at  this 
time  scarcely  22,  (Shakspeare  was  32),  that  by 
Mr.  Malone's  own  account,  he  was*  not  known 
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which  he  shewed  the  company  the  plotte,"  might  have  been  the  Case  is  Altered y  He 
was  now  recent  from  the  Roman  writers  of  comedy,  and  in  this  pleasant  piece,  botib 
Plautus  and  Terence  are  laid  under  frequent  contribution. 

The  success  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  appears  to  have  encouraged  the  author  to 
attempt  to  render  it  yet  more  popular :  accordingly  he  transferred  the  scene,  which  in 
the  former  play  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence,  to  London,  changed  the  Italian 
names  for  English  ones,  and  introduced  such  appropriate  circumstances  as  the  place  ol 
action  seemed  to  require.  In  fact,  the  attempt  was  to  be  expected,  from  the  improve- 
ment which  was  visibly  taking  place  in  his  mind.  Young^  as  he  was,  when  he  wrote 
this  drama,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  that  he  should  fall  into  the  common  practice, 
and  while  he  placed  his  scene  in  Italy,  draw  all  his  incidents  from  his  own  country.  It 
must  be  added  to  his  praise,  that  he  did  not  entirely  neglect  the  decorum  of  place,  even 
in  this  performance :  but  there  was  yet  too  much  of  English  manners,  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  piece  was  therefore  well-timed  and  judicious.  Jonson  fell  into  no  subsequent 
incongruities  of  this  kind,  for  The  Fox  is  without  any  tincture  of  foreign  customs,  and 
his  two  tragedies  are  chastely  Roman. 

*'  But  notwithstanding"  (Whalley  says)  "  the  art  and  care  of  Jonson  to  redress  the 
incongruities  taken  notice  of,  a  remarkable  instance  of  Italian  manners  is  still  preserved, 
which,  in  transferring  the  scene  he  forgot  to  change.  It  is  an  allusion  to  the  custom  of 
poisoning,  of  which  we  have  instances  of  various  kinds,  in  the  dark  and  fatal  revenges 
of  Italian  jealousy.  Kitely  is  blaming  Well-bred  for  promoting  the  quarrel  between 
Bobadil  and  Downright,  and  Well-brai  offers  to  excuse  himself  by  saying  that  no  harm 
had  happened  from  it.  Kitely 's  wife  then  objects  to  him :  '  But  what  harm  might  have 
come  of  it,  brother?'  to  whom  Well-bred  replies,  *  Mighty  sister?  so  might  the  good 
warm  clothes  your  husband  wears  be  poisoned  for  anything  he  knows,  or  the  wholesome 
wine  he  drank  even  now  at  table. '  Kitely 's  jealous  apprehension  is  immediately  alarmed, 
and  he  breaks  out  in  a  passionate  exclamation : — 

*  Now  God  forbid.    O  me  !  now  I  remember 
My  wife  drank  to  me  last,  and  changed  the  cup  ; 
And  bade  me  wear  this  cursed  suit  to-day.' 

And  thus  he  goes  on,  imagining  that  he  feels  the  poison  begin  to  operate  upon  him. 


to  Shakspeare,  whom  he  could  in  no  possible 
way  have  offended,  the  justice  of  calling  him 
the  old  antagonist  of  our  great  poet  is  not  a  little 
questionable.  The  notices  are :  **  Lent  unto 
Benjemen  Johnson  player,  the  22nd  of  July  1597, 
in  ready  money,  the  some  of  fower  poundes,  to 
be  payed  yt  agen  whensoever  either  I  or  my 
Sonne  (Alleyn)  shall  demand  yt." 

"Lent  unto  Benjemen  Johnsone  the  3rd  of 
december  1597,  upon  a  book  which  he  was  to 
writte  for  us  before  crysmas  nexte  after  the  date 
here  of,  which  he  showed  the  plotte  unto  the 
company :  I  say  lent  unto  hime  in  redy  money, 
the  some  of  xxj, 

'  This  Comedy  is  usually  assigned  to  1598, 

Srincipally  because  of  its  allusion  to  Antony 
lunday,  which  appeared  in  the  Wit's  Treasurie, 
published  in  that  year.  But  Antony  might  have 
been  called  "  our  best  plotter"  before  Meares 
wrote  his  pedantic  conundrums ;  and,  indeed, 
the  words  have  to  me  the  air  of  a  quotation.  I 
am  almost  inclined  to  set  down  this  as  the 
earliest  of  our  author's  dramas ;  in  1598  it  was 
already  a  popular  piece,. and  it  bears  about  it  the 
marks  of  juvenility. 

It  is  doubted  in  the  Bio.  Dram,  whether  Jon- 
son be  the  author  of  this  piece,  because,  says 
the  writer,  it  is  printed  without  a  dedication, 
which  is  commonly  prefixed  to  his  early  plays, 
&c.  I  cannot  stoop  to  contend  with  sheer  igno- 
rance ;  but  in  the  first  place,  the  play  was  not 


published  by  Jonson ;  and  in  the  second,  bis 
dedications  are  more  frequent  in  the  folio  than 
in  the  4tos. 

*  'Ihe  reader  of  the  present  day,  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  hear  of  nothing  but  "  old  Ben," 
will  start,  perhaps  to  find  that  he  once  was- 
young.  The  appellation  was  first  given  to  him 
by  Sir  John  Suckling,  a  gay,  careless,  good- 
humoured  wit  of  the  court,  m  1637  : 

"  The  next  that  approached  was  ^ood  old  Ben.^* 

**  Good,"  the  commentators  are  careful  to  omit ; 
but  **  old  Ben"  they  are  never  weary  of  repeat- 
ing. Mr.  Malone  says  that  this  title  was  not 
familiarly  given  to  him  during  his  life.  In  fact, 
it  was  never  familiarly  ^ven  to  him,  till  he  and 
his  friend  Steevens  took  it  up,  and  applied  it  as  a 
term  of  ridicule  and  contempt  in  every  page. 
That  Ben  was  termed  ^7/e/ on  one  occa.sion  shortly 
after  his  death  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  plea  for 
making  the  appellation  perpetual,  or  we  might 
confer  it  on  all  the  writers  of  his  time.  We  hear 
of  old  Massinger,  and  old  Shirley  ;  and  the  pub- 
lishers of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  advertise  their 
reader,  '*  that  after  thev  shall  have  reprinted 
Jonson's  two  volumes,  they  hope  to  reprint  old 
Shakspeare."  See  the  Booksellers'  address,  foL 
1679.  What  would  Mr,  Malone  have  said  if  the 
editors  of  any  of  our  old  dramatists  had  nauseated 
their  readers  from  page  to  page  (on  this  autho- 
rity) with  a  repetition  of  old  Sl^kspeare  ? 
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Nothing  could  be  more  in  character  than  this  surmise,  supposing  the  persons,  as  was 
the  ca§e  at  first,  to  have  been  natives  of  Italy.  But  had  Jonson  recollected,  it  is 
{HDbable  he  would  have  varied  the  thought  to  adapt  it  more  consistently  to  the  genius 
andmannersof  the  speaker." — Preface,  p.  xii. 

I  have  given  this  tedious  passage  at  large  because  the  happy  discovery  which  it  holds 
forth  has  been  received  with  vast  applause  by  the  critics.  In  Kurd's  letter  to  Mason 
0%  the  Marks  of  Imitation,  it  is  said,  "The  late  editor  of  Jonson's  works  observes  very 
vxll  the  impropriety  of  leaving  a  trait  of  ItaUan  manners  in  his  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,  when  he  fitted  up  that  play  with  English  characters.  Had  the  scene  been 
originaUy  laid  in  England,  and  that  trait  been  given  us,  it  had  convicted  the  poet  of 
imitation,"  j>.  i8.  Such  solemn  absurdity  is  intolerable.  The  truth  is,  that  Jonson 
could  not  have  devised  a  more  characteristic  "  trait"  of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote. 
Poisoning  was  unfortunately  too  well  understood  and  too  cqmmon  in  this  country. 
Eliabeth  had  a  favourite,  who,  if  he  is  not  greatly  belied,  did  not  yield  to  the  subtlest 
poisoner  that  Italy  ever  produced.  Osbom  says  that  "he  had  frequently  heard 
Elizabeth  blamed  for  not  removing  Mar>',  Queen  of  Scots,  in  the  Italian  fashion,  by 
poisoning  her  garments,"  &c.,  p.  231.  And,  in  fact,  Elizabeth  herself  lived  from  1594 
to  1598  in  constant  dread  of  being  taken  off  in  this  way;  and  many  attempts,  which  kept 
the  people  in  a  state  of  agitation,  were  actually  made  to  effect  it.  Two  men  were 
hanged  in  1598  for  poisoning  the  queen's  saddle  ;  the  arm-chair  of  Essex  was 
foand  to  be  rubbed  with  some,  deleterious  mixture ;  and  several  poisoned  articles 
of  dress  (among  others,  a  girdle)  and  pieces  of  furniture  were  publicly  burned  iu 
Smithfidd. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  Jonson  regained  the  property  of  his  comedy  by 
these  numerous  alterations :  it  was  thus  acted  for  the  first  time  in  1598  at  the  Black 
Fiiais,  and  Shakspeare's  name  stands  at  the  head  of  the  principal  performers  in  it.^ 
The  commentators  appear  to  consider  this  as  a  mark  of  peculiar  condescension  on  the 
part  of  our  great  poet,  choosing  to  forget  that  he  was  an  actor  by  profession,  and  that 
he  derived  his  fortune  from  the  theatre.  He  was  not  yet  so  independent  of  wealth  but 
that  he  continued  on  the  stage  at  least  sixteen  years  longer ;  and,  in  the  course  of  that 
time,  probably  played  a  part  in  more  than  one  piece  not  greatly  superior  to  the  present 
comedy,  without  suspecting  that  he  was  conferring  any  very  particular  obligation  on 
die  audiors. 

To  this  period  (1598)  is  commonly  assigned  the  commencement  of  our  author's 
acquaintance  with  Shakspeare.  * '  Ben  Jonson  presented  Every  Man  in  his  Humour 
to  one  of  the  leading  players  in  that  company  of  which  Shakspeare  was  a  member. 
After  casting  his  eye  over  it  superficially,  the  comedian  was  on  the  point  of  returning  it 
with  a  peremptory  refusal,  when  Shakspeare,  yrho  perhdi^s  had  never  till  that  instant 
«n  Jonson,2  desired  he  might  look  into  the  play.  He  was  so  well  pleased  with  it  on 
penisal  that  he  recommend^  the  work  and  the  author  to  his  fellows.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  kindness,  the  prologue  to  his  play  is  nothing  less  than  a  satirical  picture  of  the 
Tempest,  Lear,  Henry  V.,  &c." — Dram.  Miscel.  vol.  ii.  p.  56. 

"Every  Man  in  his  Humour"  (says  Mr.  Malone  in  twenty  places),  "  was  acted  in 
1398 :  it  appears  to  be  Jonson's  first  performance,  and  we  may  presume  that  it  was  the 
^  play  which  was  brought  on  the  stage  by  the  good  offices  of  Shakspeare,  who 
Wmself  acted  in  it.  Malignant  and  envious  as  Jonson  was, "  &c. — Shak.  vol .  i.  p.  540. 
And  the  writers  of  our  author's  life  in  the  Bio.  Brit.,  after  giving  us  the  same  story  a 
little  embellished,  are  pleased  to  subjoin:  "  This  ^<?^<f«tfjj  of  Shakspeare  was  the  more 
remarkable,  as  'Jonson  was,  in  his  personal  character,  the  very  reverse  of  Shakspeare, 


*  The  old  play  probably  remained  at  the  Rose, 
where  it  had  been  brought  out 

'  Mr.  Davies  is  subject  to  litde  fits  of  incon- 
sistency. He  seenis  to  think,  and  not  indeed 
vithont  cause,  that  provided  he  indulges  his 
mali^ty  towards  Jonson,  the  public  will  readily 
forgive  the  want  of  truth  and  sense.  **  At  this 
time,"  he  says,  i.e.  1597,  a  year  before  Shak- 
speare (according  to  his  own  statement)  had  seen 
•w  known  anything  of  our  poet,  **  to  have  ob- 


served Ben  Jonson  with  an  assumed  co\xr\.t&xaxi.c& 
of  gaiety,  and  with  envy  in  his  heart,  join  the 
group  of  laughers  and  applauders  of  Henry  IV. ^ 
must  have  added  to  the  pleasure  of  Shakspeare's 
real  friends,"  vol.  i.  p.  278.  This  is  forthwith 
taken  for  i>roved  ;  and  the  passage  is  boldly  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Index  under  the  heafl  of  Jon- 
son. "  Ben  Jonson  envious  of  Shakspeare  !'* 
But  thus  the  life  of  our  great  poet  is  written ; 
and  his  admirers  are  not  ashamed  of  it ! 


xz 
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as  s\irly,  ill-natured,  proud,  and  disagreeable,  as  Shakspeare  was  gentle,  good-natuz^ec 
easy,  and  amiable.'"* 

Jonson  was  at  this  period  struggling  for  a  mere  subsistence.  When  his  perseverin 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  therefore,  amidst  difficulties  of  every  kind,  when  his  lofty  ideas  < 
poesy,  his  moral  purpose  in  dramatic  satire,  his  scorn  of  the  popularity  procured  b 
sacrificing  to  what  he  deemed  the  vicious  habits  of  the  stage,  are  taken  into  considers 
tion,  it  may  almost  be  wondered  why  such  singular  pleasure  should  be  found  in  combiz 
ing  to  overwhelm  him  with  obloquy. 

With  respect  to  the  story  just  quoted,  no  words,  I  presume,  are  needed  to  prove  it  a: 
arrant  fable.  Nor  is  the  variation  of  it  which  is  found  in  Rowe  anything  bettei 
* '  Shakspeare's  acquaintance  with  Ben  Jonson  began  with  a  remarkable  piece  c 
humanity.  Mr.  Jonson,  who  was  at  that  time  altogether  unknown  to  the  worlds  liac 
offered  one  of  his  plays  to  the  players  to  have  it  acted ;  and  the  person  into  whos 
hands  it  was  put,  after  having  turned  it  carelessly  and  superciliously  over,  was  just  upoi 
the  point  of  returning  it  to  him  vrith  an  ill-natured  answer,  that  it  would  be  of  n< 
service  to  their  company,  when  Shakspeare  luckily  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  and  fouii< 
something  so  well  in  it  as  to  engage  him  to  read  it  through,  and  afterwards  ti 
recommend  Mr.  Jonson  and  his  writings  to  the  pubhc  favour.  "^ — Shak,  vol.  i.  p.  12. 

That  Jonson  was  altogether  "  unknown  to  the  world,"  is  a  palpable  imtruth.  At  thi 
period  (1598)  Jonson  was  as  well  known  as  Shakspeare,  and  perhaps  better.  H< 
was  poor  indeed,  and  very  poor,'  and  a  mere  retainer  of  the  theatres ;  but  he  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  Henslowe  and  AUeyn,  and  with  all  the  performers  ai 
their  houses.  He  was  familiar  with  Drayton,  and  Chapman,  and  Rowley,  anc 
Middleton,  and  Fletcher;  he  had  been  writing  for  three  years,  in  conjunction  witi 
Marston,  and  Decker,  and  Chettle,  and  Porter,  and  Bird,  and  with  most  of  the  poets 
of  the  day :  he  was  celebrated  by  Meares  as  one  of  the  principal  writers  of  tragedy  t 


^  This  exquisite  character  of  Jonson  is  quoted 
by  the  biographers,  with  great  precision,  from  the 
"Works  of  his  ^i>«</ Drummond,  £din.  1711, 
fol.  p.  222."  It  IS  given  on  the  same  authority 
in  the  enlarged  edition  of  the  Theatrum 
Poetarum. ;  and  more  recently,  by  Mr.  A. 
Chalmers,  in  the  Gen.  Diet.  tytYiO^  aStex  repeat- 
ing the  poet's  conversation  with  that  hospitable 
gentleman,  breaks  out :  "In  short,  Drummond 
adds,  Jonson  was,"  &c.,  vol.  xix.  p.  156.  What 
jif'iW  the  reader  say,  what  will  he  think,  when  he 
IS  assured  that  not  one  syllable  of  this  quotation 
is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  Drummond  ?  It  is 
the  fabrication  of  one  Shiels,  a  Scotchman,  who 
compiled,  for  the  booksellers,  the  Collection 
called  Cihber's  Lives  ofthePoets^  and  who,  not 
finding  his  countryman's  character  of  J[onson 
quite  to  his  taste,  interpolated,  with  kindred 
rancour,  the  abusive  paragraph  in  question. 
This  work  was  published  in  175^ ;  the  Bio.  Brit. 
in  1757  ;  the  otners  later.  It  tnus  appears  that 
of  all  who  have  so  confidently  quoted  this  pas- 
sage "from  Drummond,"  not  one  ever  loolced 
into  him ;  and  thus  has  ^e  scurrility  of  an  ob- 
scure and  hackney  scribbler,  who  lived  two 
centuries  after  Jonson,  been  palmed  upon  the 
public  as  the  express  testimony  of  one  "who 
^oke  of  the  poet  from  personal  knowledge." 

The  detection  of  this  fla^ant  imposture,  "  this 
innocent  jeu  desprit,"'  will  be  ill-received.  A 
calumny  against  Jonson  is  precious  in  the  eyes 
of  the  commentators.  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied, 
however,  if,  when  they  repeat  this  ribaldry, 
which  they  will  be  sure  to  do,  they  give  it  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Robert  Shiels,  and  not  on  Uiat  of 
"  Jonson* s/riendy  Drummond  of  Hawthomden." 

^  In  the  first  edition  of  his  Li/e  o/Shakspeare^ 


Rowe  inserted  the  usual  charges  against  Jonson 
of  ingratitude,  jealousy,  &c.  Subsequent  in- 
quiry proved  the  injustice  of  this  attack,  and  he 
therefore,  with  a  proper  sense  of  what  was  due  to 
truth,  to  his  own  character,  and  to  the  public, 
omitted  the  whole  in  the  next  edition.  This 
exploded  falsehood  Mr.  Malone,  with  an  intre- 
pid defiance  of  all  that  Rowe  respected,  brings 
msultinely  back  to  him,  because,  as  he  says, 
"  he  believes  it "  !  In  a  subsequent  page  Mr. 
Malone  notices  a  paragraph  respecting  Shak- 
speare which  also  appeared  in  the  first  edition : — 
"  But,"  says  he,  "  as  Mr.  Rowe  suppressed  the 
Passage  in  his  second  edition,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  found  reason  to  change  his 
opinion."  Shak.  vol.  i.  p.  482.  It  is  a  pity  that 
this  was  not  thought  of  in  the  former  instance  ! 

'  "  Lent  the  18  of  agust  1598,  to  bye  a  boocke 
called  Hoate  anger  sone  cowld,  of  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  Cheattell  and  Bengemen  Johnson,  in  full 
payment  the  some  of  vilb."  Shak.  voL  ii.  p. 
484. 

"  Lent  unto  Robert  Shawe,  and  Jewbey  the  23 
of  Octob.  1508,  to  lend  unto  Mr.  Chapman  one 
his  playboocke  and  ij  actes  of  a  tragedie  oiBenje- 
nten^s  plotte,  the  sum  of  iij  lb."  Ibid. 

^  Mr.  Malone  wonders  why  Meares  should  say 
this  of  Jonson,  who  had  only  written  the  CotHeay 
oi  Every  Man  in  his  Humour:  and  he  con- 
cludes that  tragedy  was  used  for  both  species  of 
dramatic  writing.  But  Meares  expressly  distin- 
guishes them,  and  gives  the  names  of  the  chief 
writers  in  comedy,  in  the  next  paragraph.  It 
does  not  follow,  because  we  have  no  tragedies 
extant  of  this  early  date,  that  Jonson  had 
written  none.  In  the  page  just  quoted  mention 
is  made  of  severa   tragedies  m  which  our  poet 
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and  he  had  long  been  rising  in  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  poet  among  the  niost 
distinguished  characters  of  the  age.  At  this  moment  he  was  employed  on  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour,  which  was  acted  in  1599,  and  in  the  elegant  Dedication  of  that 
comedy  to  the  "  Gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court,"  he  says,  "  When  I  wrote  this  poem, 
I  had  friendship  toith  divers  in  your  Societies,  who,  as  they  were  great  names  in 
leaming,  so  were  they  no  less  examples  of  living.  Of  them  and  then,  that  I  say  no 
more,  it  was  not  despised."  And  yet  Jonson  was  at  this  time  "altogether  unknown  to 
the  world  1"  and  offered  a  virgin  comedy  (which  had  already  been  three  years  on  the 
stage)  to  a  player  in  the  humble  hope  that  it  might  be  accepted  !^  And  this  player 
discovered  that  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  "would  not  do  for  the  theatre  "  at  a  time 
"tiiiea.  Locrine  ?Lii!dL  old  Jeronymo,  and  Titus  Andronicus,  and  the  worthless  Pericles, 
were  daily  exhibiting  with  applause !  This  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  absurdities 
whidi  the  world  is  contented  to  take  on  trust  in  its  eagerness  to  criminate  Jonson  ;  for 
this  notable  tissue  of  falsehood  and  folly  is  introduced  solely  to  prove  ' '  the  baseness  and 
malignity  of  our  poet's  conduct  towards  Shakspeare." 

It  would  be  an  abuse  of  the  reader's  patience  to  add  another  word  on  the 
imaginary  introduction  of  this  play  to  the  stage.  It  was  brought  out,  as  we  have  seen, 
at  the  Rose,  a  rival  theatre  with  which  Shakspeare  had  not  the  slightest  concern.  To 
be  pkdn.  whoever  introduced  Jonson  to  the  notice  of  the  players,  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  It  was  not  Shakspeare,  whose  merit  in  this  case,  as  far  as  appears,  must  be  confined 
to  procuring  for  his  own  theatre  (in  Blackfriars)  an  improved  copy  of  a  popular  per- 
formance.' 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  though  it  did  not,  even  in  its  altered  state,  much  im- 
prove the  finances  of  the  author,  yet  brought  him  what  he  valued  more.  From  this 
period  he  perceptibly  grew  into  acquaintance  and  familiarity  with  the  first  characters 
among  the  wise  and  great.  This  was  not  seen  with  equanimity  by  his  dramatic 
associates,  and  the  envy  which  it  provoked  pursued  him  to  the  end  of  his  career.  The 
initers  on  whom  the  theatres  conducted  by  Henslowe  and  Alle)m  principally  relied  at 
this  time  were,  besides  our  author,  Chettle,  He)nvood,  and  Decker,  men  of  very  con- 
siderable talents,  but  who  wrote  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  were  perhaps  in  little 
better  dicumstances  than  Jonson  himself.  Marston  and  Decker,  who  had  frequently 
laboured  in  conjunction  with  our  poet,  appear  to  have  viewed  his  success  with  peculiar 
mortification,  and  to  have  lent  themsdves  to  the  cabal  already  raised  against  him. 
What  ground  of  offence  they  chose,  or  what  motive  they  alleged,  cannot  now  be  told  ; 
bat  Jonson  affirms  tiiat  at  this  period  they  began  "  to  provoke  him  on  every  stage  with 
their  petulant  styles,  as  if  they  wished  to  single  him  out  for  their  adversary." 

His  next  piece  was  the  comic  satire  of  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  in  the  Induc- 
ti(m  to  which  he  addresses  the  audience  in  a  strain  that  would  not  have  disgraced  the 
C^edan  stage  when  Aristophanes  was  in  his  soberest,  severest  vein : 


(« 


I  fear  no  mood  stamp'd  in  a  private  brow, 
When  I  am  pleas'd  t'  unmask  a  public  vice. 


I  was  concerned,  and  in  which,  probably,  "  hav- 
iag  departed  with  his  right,"  he  retained  no  pro- 
perty. Add  to  this  that,  in  the  dedication  of 
Catiline  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  he  calls  it 
"the  best  of  his  tragedies,"  an  expression  that 
be  would  scarcely  have  used  had  he  written 
none  but  Sejanus  before  it. 

Rowc  knew  little  of  the  dramatic  history  of 
^t  age.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  writing 
plays,  and  then  taking  them  to  the  players  for 
acceptance.  Rowe  was  thinking  of  tne  practice 
of  his  own  times. 

*  The  critics  have  already  forgotten  that 
Jonson  "  had  ambled  by  a  waggon  and  played 
old  Jeronymo ;"  that  "  he  acted  and  wrote,  but 
both  ill,  at  several  theatres;"  that  "he  was, 
™nself,  the  proprietor  of  a  theatre  in  the  Bar- 
wcanj"  that  "he  had  killed  Mr.  Marlow,  the 
poet,"  and  been  "  tutor  to  young  Raleigh,"  long 


before  he  produced  this  comedy — these  are 
fals^oods  m  which  they  all  believe ;  though^ 
with  the  same  consistent  absurdity,  they  hold 
that  he  was  at  this  time  wholly  unknown  ! 

*  The  play,  as  we  have  it  in  the  folio,  was 
acted,  Jonson  informs  us,  in  1598.  In  the  pro- 
logues to  our  ancient  dramas  care  is  usually 
taken  to  notice  the  variations  which  they  had 
undergone  since  their  first  appearance,  if  at  all 
important.  The  present  comedy  has  been  radi- 
cally changed ;  the  names^  the  place  of  action, 
the  circumstances,  materially  altered  since  it 
was  first  exhibited  at  the  Rose,  yet  not  the 
slightest  allusion  is  made  to  it  in  any  part  of  the 
prologue  ;  a  circumstance  sufficient  of  itself  to 
prove  that  it  was  written  and  spoken  previously 
to  the  re-modelling  of  the  play,  and,  indeed,  on 
its  first  appearance,  for  which  it  was  expressly 
and  exclusively  calculated. 
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I  fear  no  strumpet's  drugs,  nor  ruffian's  stab 
Should  I  detect  their  hateful  luxuries : 
No  broker's,  usurer's,  or  lawyer's  gripe. 
Were  I  disposed  to  say  they're  all  corrupt." 

After  more  of  this,  Asper  (the  author)  turns  from  his  friends  to  the  stage  : 

**  I  not  observed  this  thronged  round  till  now. 
Gracious  and  kind  spectators,  you  are  welcome ! 
Apollo  and  the  Muses  feast  your  eyes  ^ 
With  graceful  objects,  and  may  our  Minerva 
Answer  your  hopes  unto  their  largest  strain ! 
Yet  here,  judicious  friends,  mistake  me  not ; 
I  do  not  this  to  beg  your  patience. 
Or  servilely  to  fawn  on  your  applause. 
Like  some  dry  brain,  despairing  in  his  merit. 
Let  me  be  censured  by  the  austerest  brow ; 
When  I  want  art  or  judgment,  tax  me  freely : 
Let  envious  censors,  with  then:  broadest  eyes, 
'  Look  through  and  through  me,  I  pursue  no  favour.*' 

This  was  not  language  calculated  to  win  the  audiences  of  those  days,  nor  did  Jonson, 
on  any  occasion,  stoop  to  court  their  favour  by  unworthy  condescensions  to  their 
prejudices.  He  had  nobler  aims  in  view  ;  to  correct  their  taste,  to  inform  their  judg- 
ment, to  improve  their  morals ;  and  to  these  he  steadily  adhered  through  good  and 
evil  report,  and  through  all  the  exigents  of  his  chequered  life.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
wondered  that  he  was  no  favourite  with  the  vulgar,  and  that  those  who  trusted  for  a 
part  of  their  success  to  the  expedients  thus  openly  condemned,  should  eagerly  raise  and 
zealously  perpetuate  a  clamour  against  him  :  they  could  not,  indeed,  prevent  his  plays 
from  being  received,  but  they  constituted  a  party  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  heard  even 
amidst  the  applause  which  followed  his  most  popular  pieces. 

Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  yN2&,  however,  well  received.  "Queen  Elizabeth'* 
(Davies  says)  *  *  drawn  by  its  fame,  honoured  the  play  with  her  presence  ;  and  Jonson,  to 
pay  a  respectful  compliment  to  his  sovereign,  altered  the  conclusion  of  his  play  into  an 
elegant  panegyric.  Mr.  Collins,  the  poet,  first  pointed  out  to  me  the  pecuUar  beauty  of 
this  address."  Dram.  Miscel.  vol.  ii.  p.  77.  That  Elizabeth  was  pleased  cannot  be 
doubted ;  she  was,  indeed,  among  the  first  encouragers  of  the  youthful  poet,  and  her 
kindness  towards  him  is  thus  noticed  by  Lord  Falkland  : 

"  How  great  Eliza,  the  retreat  of  those 
Who,  weak  and  injured,  her  protection  chose, 
Her  subjects'  joy,  the  strength  of  her  allies, 
The  fear  and  wonder  of  her  enemies, 
With  her  judicious  favours,  did  infuse 
Courage  and  strength  into  his  younger  muse.'* 

Hurd  calls  this  a  comedy  founded  upon  "abstract  passions ;"  and  bids  us  notice  "  the 
absurdity  of  the  attempt :"  but  Hurd  is  more  than  usually  unfortunate  when  he  meddles 
with  Jonson,  of  whose  works,  in  fact,  he  knows  nothing.  In  the  poet's  days  a  very 
different  opinion  prevailed,  namely,  that  the  piece  was  merely  personal,  and  that  he 
had  filled  the  stage  with  real  characters.  Though  this  was  not  the  case,  yet  we  may 
collect,  from  the  charge,  that  the  satire  was  felt,  and  that  he  had  touched  the  foibles 
of  the  time  with  no  unskilful  hand.  "  He  did  gather  humours"  (the  old  critic  says) 
"wherever  he  went :"  and  a  judgment  more  quick  to  perceive,  or  more  dextrous  to  em- 
body whatever  was  extravagant  or  ridiculous,  will  not  readily  be  found.  To  confess  the 
truth,  however,  the  dramatic  poet  had  not  far  to  go  at  this  period  for  his  materials. 
The  middle^  aisle  of  St.  Paul's  swarmed  with  new  and  eccentric  characters ;  every 
tavern  lent  its  aid,  and  even  the  theatres  supplied  a  description  of  people  whose  fan- 
tastic affectations  a  poet  even  less  observant  than  Jonson  might  turn  to  excellent  ac- 
count for  the  purposes  of  mirth  or  reproof.  From  these  and  similar  sources  our  author 
undoubtedly  derived  the  substance  of  his  dramas  :  the  characters  themselves  are  not 
personal,  though  traits  of  real  life  may  be  occasionally  involved  in  them  :  '^  these  were 

'  Thus  Tucca  is  said  by  Decker  to  speak  the  I  tells  us  that  Carlo  Buffone  was  taken  from  one 
language  of  Captain   Hannam ;   and  Aubrey  |  Charles  Chester,  "  a  bold  impertinent  feilow." 
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readify  recognised,  and  eagerly  appropriated  by  his  enemies,  who  thus  artfully  raised 
the  cry  of  personality  against  him  of  which  the  echo  is  yet  heard. 

Three  distinct  notices  of  Jonson  appear  in  Mr.  Henslowe's  memorandum-book  for  the 
year  1599.  The  sum  of  forty  shillings  was  advanced  to  him  and  Decker  for  a  play 
which  they  were  writing  in  conjunction  ;  a  like  sum  for  another  in  which  Chettle  was 
joined  with  them  ;  and  a  third  sum  of  twenty  shillings  for  a  tragedy  which  he  was 
probably  writing  adone.^  None  of  these  are  now  extant ;  but  Cynthia  5  Revels ^  on  which 
he  was  at  this  time  employed,  was  brought  out  in  the  following  year. 

This  Conucal  Satire  (for  so  Jonson  properly  terms  it)  was  evidently  directed  at  the 
grave  and  formed  manners  of  the  court,  to  which  indeed  it  was  subsequently  dedicated. 
After  the  atrocious  execution*  of  Mary,  Whitehall  appears  to  have  grown  extremely 
dull.  Elizabeth  herself  lost  her  spirits,  and  became  fretful  and  morose.  The  courtiers 
who  could  not  be  gay  became  affected,  and  exchanged  their  former  fashions  for  fan- 
tastic and  apish  refinements  ;  Euphutsnu  was  now  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity,  and  the 
manners  were  as  absurdly  pedantic  as  the  language.  As  Jonson  lived  much  with  the 
great,  this  could  not  altogether  escape  him ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was 
encouraged  by  some  of  those  about  the  queen  to  direct  his  satire  against  the  reigning 
lollies. 

Cynthia  s  Revels  was  acted  in  1600  "by  the  Children  of  the  Queen's  Chapel.''^  It 
was  at  first,  as  the  title-page  to  the  4to  expresses  it,  "privately  acted."  The  puerile 
games,  the  ceremonious  fopperies  conducted  with  such  inflexible  gravity,  might,  to 
Siose  who  probably  comprehended  both  the  motive  and  the  objects  of  the  drama,  be 
sufficiently  entertaining  :  for  its  subsequent  success,  it  must  have  been  indebted  to  the 
ddight  which  the  good  citizens  took  in  seeing  the  fantastic  tricks  of  the  courtiers  exposed 


who  kept  company  with  Sir  Walter  in  his 
youth*  Letters f  vol.  Ui.  p.  514.  But  besides 
that  there  is  no  similarity  between  the  two 
diaracters,  as  may  be  seen  by  turning  to  the 
Dramatis  Personae  of  this  comedy,  the  mcident 
of  which  Aubrey  speaks  probably  took  place 
before  Jonson  was  bom,  though  he  might  nave 
heard  of  it,  and  adopted  it ;  if,  after  all,  the 
story  was  not  rather  made  up  from  the  play. 
The  on\y  personal  allusion  which  I  can  discover, 
is  to  Marston.  Funtarvolo  says  to  Carlo  Buf- 
foce,  "  What,  Carlo !  now  by  the  sincerity  of 
ny  soul,  welcome :  and  how  dost  thou,  thou 
mnd  Scourge,  or  second  Untniss  of  the  time?" 
The  reference,  which  seems  very  innocent,  is 
evidendy  to  the  title  of  Marston's  Satires 
\the  Scourge  0/  Villainie),  but  this  goes  no 
inrther  than  a  name,  for  Carlo  and  Marston  do 
not  possess  one  feature  in  common.  With 
lespect  to  Captain  Hannam,  he  might  talk  ex- 
tnvagandy  and  beg  impudcndy,  without  pos- 
sessmg  the  other  qualities  of  that  imdaunted 
jet  entertaining  railer.  Captain  Tucca.  ^ 

^  The  Scotts  Tragedy.  The  piece  in  which 
he  joined  with  Chettle  and  Decker  is  called 
Robert^  the  Second  King  ofScottes. 

?  What  would  GifFora  have  said  to  Mr. 
Fronde's  eloquent  and  convincing  justification 
ofthisdeed?— F.C.] 

•  The  commentators,  who  turn  every  circum- 
stance of  Jonson's  life  into  accusations  against 
him,  have  here  discovered  a  iiotable  proof  of 
his  "ferocious  temper."  He  must  have  quar- 
relled vrith  the  "established  comedians,"  they 


•  Raleigh  was  bom  in  1552  ;  in  his  youihy 
therefore,  our  author  must  have  been  in  his 
aadle. 


say,  (meaning  Shakspeare,  Burbage,  &c.)  or  he 
would  not  h&ve  taken  his  play  from  their  stage 
to  give  it  to  the  "  Children,"  &c.    These  lynx- 
eyed  critics  do  not  perceive  that  **  the  Children  " 
were  as  popular,  and  as  well  "  established  "  as 
any  other  company,  and  that  they  shared  the 
Blackfriars,  at  which  this  play  was  performed, 
with  the  lord  chamberlain's  servants.    Having 
gratuitously  supposed  a  quarrel,  the  next  step  is 
to  make  it  up.     "  By  the  mediation  of  friends, 
and  most  likely  by  Vait  good  offices  of  our  gentle 
Shakspeare,  a  reconciliation  was  effected  be- 
tween this  jwr/y  writer  and  the  comedians." 
Dram.  Mis.  vol.  ii.  p.  83. — But  the  "  reconcilia- 
tion," it  seems,  did  not  last  long :  "  some  new 
quarrel  with  tne  established  comedians,  I  sup- 
pose, caused  him  to  have  recourse  again  to  the 
Children  of  the  Revels,"  p.  105.    There  is  not  a 
word  of  sense  in  all  this.     It  was  no  more  neces- 
sary that  Jonson  should  offer  all  he  wrote  to  the 
same  company,  than  any  other  person :  he  had 
not,  like  Shakspeare,  an  interest  or  a  property 
in  the  theatre,  and    he  naturally  carried  his 
talents  wherever  they  were  likely  to  prove  ac- 
ceptable.   The  critics  who  insult  over  his  slow- 
ness, and  affirm  that  he  was  a  year  or  two 
"  about  every  play,"  must  have  excellent  notions 
of  economy,  if  they  suppose  that. a  family  could 
be  supported  on  the  sale  of  it.     He  wrote,  like 
his  contemporaries,  for  many  theatres,  and  pro- 
bably mended  many  plays.    The  theatre,  how- 
ever, with  which  he  was  most  closely  connected 
at  this  time,  was   Henslowe's ;  and  while  his 
enemies  are  pleased  to  suppose  a  succession  of 

auarrels  with  this  and  that  theatre,  he  was  evi- 
ently  living  on  terms  of  friendship  with  them 
all ;  writing,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  for  the 
Rose  and  the  Blackfriars,  for  the  Fortune  and 
the  Globe. 
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to  ridicule.  The  prologue  to  this  play  is  beautifully  written  ;  and  would  seem  to  liai> 
been  originally  addressed  to  a  select  audience  (perhaps  at  Whitehall)  :  the  epilogue  i 
in  a  different  strain,  and  its  arrogant  conclusion  was  long  remembered  to  the  author' 
annoyance.^ 

That  this  drama  should  give  offence  to  those  whose  grotesque  humours  it  ejcposed 
was  perhaps  to  be  expected  ;  but  it  does  not  very  clearly  appear  why  the  little  kno 
of  critics,  headed  by  Marston  and  Decker,  should  take  any  part  of  it  to  themselves  ;  a 
they  manifestly  affected  to  do.  The  characters  which  the  majority  fixed  upon,  canno 
be  known  ;  but  the  leaders  seem  to  have  appropriated  to  themselves  those  of  Hedoi 
and  Anaides.  The  resemblance  is  not  obvious  to  us,  and  could  not,  one  would  think 
be  very  perceptible  to  the  keener  optics  of  those  days  ;  but  Marston  and  Decker  -wen 
eager  to  revenge  the  imaginary  insult,  and  readily  consented  to  lead  the  attack  nov 
maiitated  against  him.  Of  this  Jonson  obtained  full  information ;  for  the  secret  -was 
ill  kept  by  the  poets  ;  and  as  they  persisted  in  ridiculing  him  on  the  stage,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  draw  up  the  Poetaster,  in  which,  together  with  the  untrussing,  the  whip*- 
ping,  and  the  stinging,  he  anticipared  and  answered  many  of  the  accusations  subse- 
quently brought  against  him  in  the  Satiromastix.  The  high  and  magisterial  langnagfe 
which  our  author  held  in  the  prologue  to  the  first  of  his  acknowledged  pieces,  has  been 
already  noticed  ;  the  same  language  (but  in  a  loftier  tone)  is  repeated  in  Cynthia's 
Revels,  where,  in  imitation  of  the  parabasis  of  the  old  comedy,  the  poet  appears  to  speak 
in  his  own  person  ;  this  novelty  on  the  English  stage  was  probably  viewed  with  peculiar 
impatience,  since  much  of  the  spleen  of  his  enemies  was  directed  against  the  speeches  of 
Asper  and  Crites  in  the  last  of  his  comic  satires. 

The  Poetaster  was  brought  out  at  the  Blackfriars,  by  the  Children  of  the  Queen's 
Chapel,  in  1601  ;*  its  object  cannot  be  better  given  than  in  his  own  words  : 

"Three  jsrears 
,  They  did  provoke  me  with  their  petulant  styles 

On  every  stage  ;  and  I  at  last,  unwilling. 
But  weary,  I  confess,  of  so  much  trouble, 
Thought  I  would  try  if  shame  could  win  upon  'em, 
And  therefore  chose  Augustus  Caesar's  times. 
When  wit  and  arts  were  at  their  height  in  Rome, 
To  show  that  Virgil,  Horace,  and  the  rest 
Of  those  great  master  spirits,  did  not  want 
Detractors  then,  or  practicers  against  them  : 
And  by  this  line,  altnough  no  parallel, 
I  hoped  at  last  they  would  sit  down  and  blush."  ' 

As  Marston  and  Decker  had  headed  the  cabal  against  him,  he  introduced  them  under 
the  respective  names  of  Crispinus  and  Demetrius  ;  Marston  is  very  distinctly  marked  ; 
Decker  might  perhaps  have  "sat  still  unquestioned,"  at  least  with    posterity,  had 


^  It  is  alluded  to  by  the  anonymous  author  of 
Par  Pari,  in  his  address  to  the  reader. 

"Yet  be  not  proud,  though  thou  their  praise 
dost  gaine ; 
'Tis  for  a  better  pen  than  mine  to  say, 
By 'tis  good,  and  if  you  lik't  you  may." 

To  bully  critics  in  similar  terms  was  then  the 
mode.  There  is  enough  of  it  in  Decker  alone 
to  prove  that  Jonson  was  far  from  singular  in 
this  indecent  defiance.  But  he  was  probably 
inflated  for  the  moment  with  the  favourable  re- 
ception of  the  Court ;  and  would  not  allow  the 
city  to  question  its  infallibility. 

In  this  year  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour 
was  given  to  the  press :  it  is  dedicated  to  the 

gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  seems  to 
e  the  first  of  our  author's  works   that   was 
printed. 

*  In  this  year  *'  Bengemy^  was  employed  by 
Mr.  Henslowe  in  "  writing  adycions  for  Jero- 


nymo."    They  were  so  much  to  the  manager's 
taste,  that  Mr.  Alleyn  was  authorized  to  advance 
xxxxf .  on  them.     Had  the  records  of  any  other 
theatres  been  preserved,  we   should  probably 
have  found  the  name  of  our  poet  among  their 
supporters^  for  he  must  have  produced  much 
more  at  this  time  than  has  reacned  us.    Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,  as  first  written,  and  per- 
formed at  the  Rose,  was  printed  this  year.     I 
do  not  believe  that  it  was  given  to  the  press  by 
Jonson,  who  must  rather  have  wished  for  its 
suppression,  as  the  improved  play  hacl  now  been 
four  years  before  the  public.     It  is  evident  that 
whatever  he  wrote  for  Mr.  Henslowe  waspin:- 
chased    outright : — the    present   copy,    there- 
fore, must  have  stolen  into  the  world  from  the 
prompter's  book,  as  was  not  unfrequendy  the 
case.     It  is  observable  that  our  author's  name  is 
misspelt  in  the  title  page.  There  is  not  a  single 
instance^   I  am  well  persuaded,  in  which  he 
writes  his  name  Johnson. 
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not  the  justice  of  the  satire  filled  him  with  rage,  and  induced  him  to  appropriate  the 
character  of  Demetrius  to  himself  in  an  angry  recrimination. 

The  Poetaster  was  written  (Jonson  says)  in  fifteen  weeks,  and  it  is  certainly  as  credi- 
table to  his  talents  as  his  industry.  It  was  favourably  received  by  the  public,  though  it 
gave  offence  to  some  of  the  military  and  the  law. .  This  could  only  arise  from  the  slavish 
coiuiition  of  the  stage,  which  was  then  at  the  mercy  of  every  captious  officer  who 
chose  to  complain  to  the  master  of  the  revels  ;  for  the  satire,  if  such  it  be,  is  put  into 
the  mouths  of  such  speakers  as  would  almost  convince  an  impartial  spectator  that  it 
was  designed  for  a  compliment.*  Of  the  soldiers,  Jonson  got  quit  without  much  diffi- 
culty ;  but  the  lawyers  were  not  so  easily  shaken  off;  and  he  was  indebted,  in  some  de- 
gree, for  his  escape,  to  the  kindness  of  one  of  his  earliest  friends,  "the  worthy  Master 
Richard  Martin,"  who  undertook  for  the  innocency  of  his  intentions  to  the  lord  chief- 
jnstice,  and  to  whom  he  subsequently  dedicated  the  play. 

But  there  was  yet  a  party  which  could  neither  be  silenced  nor  shamed.  '  The  players, 
who  had  so  long  provoked  him  with  their  petulance  on  the  stage,  felt  the  bitterness  of 
his  reproof,  and  had  address  enough  to  persuade  their  fellows  that  all  were  included  in 
his  satire.  Jonson  readily  admits  that  he  taxed  some  of  the  players,  as  indeed  he  had 
a  just  right  to  do  ;  but  he  adds,  that  he  touched  but  a  few  of  them,  and  even  those  few 
he  forbore  to  name.  He  treats  their  clamours,  however,  with  supreme  contempt,  and 
only  regrets  the  hostility  of  some  better  natures^  whom  they  had  drawn  over  to  their 
ade,  and  induced  to  run  in  the  same  vile  line  with  themselves.  By  better  natures,  the 
commentators  assure  us  that  Shakspeare  was  meant ;  and  Mr.  Malone  quotes  the  pas- 
sage in  more  than  one  place  to  evince  the  malignity  of  Jonson — as  if  it  were  a  crime  in 
him  to  be  tmjustly  calumniated  !  I  trust  that  Jonson  was  not  exhibited  in  a  ridiculous 
light  at  the  Bladdfriars  ;  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  players  on  whom 
he  retorts  were  to  be  found  in  the  companies  of  the  Swan,  the  Hope,  the  Fortune,  and 
other  houses  situated  on  the  river,  or,  as  he  expresses  himself,  *'  on  the  other  side  the 
Tiber."  It  would  not  redound  greatly  to  the  honour  of  Shakspeare's  humanity,  if  he 
should  be  found  to  have  used  his  "  weight  and  credit  in  the  scene  "  to  depress  a  young 
writer  dependent  on  it  for  subsistence.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  Shakspeare  was 
meanfi 


Nothing  can  more  clearly  mark  the  tone  of 
hostility  Mrith  which  every  act  of  Jonson  is  pur- 
sned,  than  the  obloquy  which  is  still  heaped  on 
nun  for  these  speeches.  It  would  be  far  more 
Jost,as  well  as  ^^enerous,  in  us  to  applaud  the 
H^^q^d  spirit  with  which  he  dared,  m  slavish 
'™es,  to  vent  his  thoughts,  than  to  join  in  a  silly 
ounour  against  his  "  arrogance  and  ill-nature." 
He  stood  forward  as  a  moral  satirist,  and  the 
"ooses,  both  of  the  law  and  the  military  service, 
*cre  legitimate  objects  of  reprehension. 

There  is  yet  a  charge  from  which  it  will  not 
»  so  ea^  to  exculpate  Shakspeare.  In  the 
^fivm  front  Pamass^iSy  written  about  this 
*™e  (1602),  Kempe  and  Burbage  are  introduced, 
a«i  the  former  is  made  to  say, — "Few  of  the 
umvcisity  pen  plays  well ;  they  smell  too  much 
« that  writer  Ovid,  and  that  writer  Metamor- 
f*'^}*,  and  talk  too  much  of  Proserpine  and 
Jupiter.  Why,  here's  our  fellow  Shakspeare 
P»te  them  all  down  :  ay,  and  Ben  Jonson  too. 
Othat  Ben  lonson  is  a  pestilent  fellow,  he 
woittht  up  Horace  giving  the  poets  a  pill ;  but 
«» fellow  Shakspeare  hath  given  him  a  purge 
J^^Uttde  him  bewray  his  credit."  To  this 
Burbage,  who  seems  somewhat  ashamed  of  his 
^foate,  merely  replies,  "  It's  a  shrewd  fellow, 
•Meed  :^  and  changes  the  subject.  "In  what 
Banner,"  Mr.  Malone  says,  *<  Shakspeare  put 
,l<»son  down,  docs  not  appear."  I  should  thmk 
^  dear  enough.     He  put  him  down  as  he  put 


down  every  other  dramatic  writer.  "Nor  does 
it  appear,"  he  continues,  "  how  he  made  him 
bewray  his  credit.  His  retaliation,  we  may  be 
well  assured,  contained  no  gross  or  illiberal 
attack,  and  perhaps  did  not  go  beyond  a  ballad 
or  an  epigram."  But  with  Mr.  Malone's  leave, 
if  it  went  as  far  as  either,  Shakspeare  was 
greatly  to  be  blamed,  for  Jonson  had  given  him 
no  offence  whatever.  I  will  take  upon  myself 
to  affirm  that  the  Poetaster  does  not  contain  a 
single  passage  that  can  be  tortured,  by  the  ut- 
most ingenuity  of  malice,  into  a  reflection  on  our 
great  poet.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  that 
the  sentence  last  quoted  should  be  immediately 
followed  by  these  words:  "  Shakspeare  has, 
however"  (i.e.,  notwithstanding  he  had  written 
a  ballad  against  Jonson)  "  marked  his  disregard 
for  \h&  calumniator  of  h\%  fame"  (i.e.,  for  the  un- 
offending object  of  his  ridicule)  "  by  not  leaving 
him  any  memorial  by  his  Will." — Shak.  vol.  i.  p. 
S41.  Let  Mr.  Malone  answer  for  the  unfor- 
giving temper  with  which  he  has  dishonoured 
Shakspeare  ; — I  believe  nothing  of  it.  Kempe 
is  brought  forward  as  the  type  of  ignorance  in 
this  old  drama;  but  a  darker  quality  than 
ignorance  must  possess  those  who  draw  from 
his  language  any  indications  of,  Jonson's 
"malignity"  to  Shakspeare.  And  again,  with 
Mr.  Malone's  permission,  how  can  we  be  so 
sure  that  the  ballad  or  the  ej^igram.  which  is  here 
supposed  to  be  written  agamst  Jonson  contained 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  Jonson  was  induced,  after  a  few  representations,  to  add  to  it,  what 
he  calls  an  Apologetical  Dialogue,  in  which  he  bore  the  chief  part.  It  was  spoken  only 
once,  and  then  laid  aside  by  command. *  It  is  remarkable,  the  critic  says,  for  nothing 
but  arrogance.  It  is  certainly  not  wanting  in  self-confidence  ;  but  it  has  something 
besides — a  vein  of  high-toned  indignation,  springing  from  conscious  innocence  and 
worth  ;  and  a  generous  burst  of  pathos  and  poetry  in  the  concluding  speech,  to  which  an 
equal  will  not  easily  be  found. 

If  Jonson  expected  to  silence  his  enemies  by  giving  them  **  a  brave  defiance, "  or  even 
by  proving  his  own  innocence,  he  speedily  discovered  his  mistake.  Decker,  who  had 
sustained  the  part  of  Demetrius,  was  (apparently  to  his  own  satisfaction)  put  forward  by 
the  rest,*  and  as  he  was  not  only  a  rapid  but  a  popular  writer,  the  choice  of  a  champion 
was  not  injudicio'us.  The  Satiromastix  was  produced  in  1602.  Jonson  had  played  with 
his  subject ;  but  Decker  writes  in  downright  passion,  and  foams  through  every  page.  He 
makes  no  pretensions  to  invention,  but  takes  up  the  characters  of  his  predecessor,  turns 
them  the  seamy  side  without,  and  produces  a  ^oarse  and  ill-wrought  caricature.  Tucca, 
who  in  Jonson's  hands  is  amusing  with  all  his  insolence  and  rapacity,  degenerates 
with  Decker  into  a  mere  candidate  for  Tyburn.*  Nor  is  this  the  worst.  In  transfer- 
ring the  scene  from  the  court  of  Augustus  to  England,  Decker  has  the  inconceivable 
folly  to  fix  on  Wilham  Rufus,  a  rude  and  ignorant  soldier,  whom  he  ridiculously  terms 
'•learning's  true  Maecenas,  poesy's  king,"  for  the  champion  of  literature,  when  his 
brother,  Henry  I.,  who  aspired  to  the  reputation  of  a  scholar,  would  have  entered  into  his 
plot  with  equal  facility.'* 

In  the  concluding  lines  of  the  Apologetical  Dialogue,  Jonson  announces  that,  **  since 
the  comic  muse  had  been  so  ominous  to  him,  he  would  try  if  tragedy  had  a  kinder 
aspect."*  He  had  two  subjects  at  this  time  in  view.  The  first,  which  was  written  for 
Mr.  Henslowe's^  theatre,  does  not  appear;  the  second,  Sejanus,  was  brought  out  at 


nothing  gross  or  illiberal?  Time  has  spared 
two  specimens  of  Shakspeare's  mode  of 
**  attack."  It  so  happens  that  one  of  them  is  a 
ialladf  and  the  other  an  epigram;  the  first 
written  on  a  person  whose  park  he  had  robbed, 
and  the  second  on  a  friend  who  left  him  a  legacy. 
If  there  be  nothing  "gross  or  illiberal"  in  either 
of  these,  the  "  assurance"  may  be  trusted.  [The 
Lucies  had  no  park,  but  were  in  a  position  to 
present  an  occasional  "  bribe-buck." — F.  C] 

*  Not  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of 
the  town,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  thinks ;  the  town 
would  probably  have  heard  it  with  pleasure. 
Jonson's  own  account  is,  that  "he  was  re- 
strained from  repeating  it  by  a-utkority.'*  These 
words  are  found  only  m  the  4to  edit.,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  probably  consulted  the  ioL—Quar.  of 
Authors^  vol.  iii.  p.  135. 

*  Jonson  must  have  been  aware  of  this ;  for 
he  makes  one  of  the  players  say  of  Decker, 
**  his  doublet's  a  little  decayed,  otherwise  he  is 
a  very  simple  honest  fellow,  sir,  one  Demetrius, 
a  dresser  of  plays  about  the  town  here :  we 
have  hired  him  to  abuse  Horace,  and  bring  him 
in,  in  a  play  ;"  p.  234.  And,  a  few  lines  lower, 
he  makes  Tucca  promise  that  "  Crispinus 
(Marston)  shall  help  him."  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  Marston,  who  is,  in  fact,  the 
Poetaster^  would  have  been  the  principal  in  the 
meditated  plan  of  revenge  ;  but  he  was,  per- 
haps, too  slow  for  the  wrath  of  his  associates : 
it  IS  also  possible  that  he  might  not  be  equally 
exasperated  with  them  ;  for  it  is  observable  that 
he  is  treated  with  some  kind  of  deference  as 
compared  with  his  **  hanger-on,"  and  that  more 
than  one  allusion  is  noade  to  uie  respectability 
of  his  birth. 


'  Although  I  cannot  avoid  thinking  that 
Decker  has  failed  altogether  in  the  Untrussing 
of  the  Humorous  Poety  I  do  not  deem  lightly  of 
his  general  powers.  He  was  a  slovenly  and 
hasty  writer  (perhaps  from  necessity),  but  he 
was  a  keen  and  vigorous  observer  ;  and  he  has 
occasional  flights  of  poetry,  which  would  do 
honour  to  any  talents.  We  have,  I  believe,  but 
the  smallest  part  of  what  he  wrote,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  Heywood,  none  of  our  old  drama- 
tists were  more  prolific. 

*  Hawkins,  who,  like  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  can 
see  no  fault  in  any  one  but  Jonson,  observes  on 
this  parody, — "  We  cannot  help  being  inclined 
to  favour  Decker,  who  only  meant  to  retaliate 
the  insults  of  his  rival,"  then  follows  the  usual 
raving  about  Jonson's  envy,  &c.  But  Hawkins 
chooses  to  forget,  as  indeed  they  all  do,  that 
Decker  was  the  aggressor,  and  that,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others,  he  had  been  ridiculing  Jonson 
on  every  stage  for  three  years  before  he  sat 
down  to  writ^  the  Poetaster.  Yet  this  is  your 
"  harmless"  fairy  ! 

5  Jonson  does  not  mean  by  this,  as  Upton 
and  others  insinuate,  that  his  comedies  had  been 
ill  received,for  the  contrary  was  the  fact ;  but  that 
the  present  one  (the  Poetaster)  had  subjected 
him  to  the  censure  of  the  Law,  the  Army,  &c. 

®  The  following  notice  is  taken  from  Hens- 
lowe's  memorandum- book  : — "Lent  unto 
Bengemy  Johnsone  at  the  appoyntment  of  E. 
AUeyn  and  Wm.  Birde  the  22  June  1602,  in 
earnest  of  a  boocke  called  Richard  Crookbacky 
and  for  new  adycions  for  Jeronymo,  the  some  of 
X  lb."  "  This  article,"  Mr.  Malone  observes, 
"ascertains  that  Jonson  had  the  attdacity  to 
write  a  play  after  our  author  (Shakspeare)  on  the 
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the  Globe,  1603.  This  tragedy,  in  which  Shakspeare  played  a  part,  met  with  great 
Disposition  on  its  first  presentation,  and  was  withdrawn  for  a  short  time  from  the  stage. 
The  author,  however,  suffered  neither  in  his  reputation,  nor  his  peace  on  the  occasion; 
fais  fame  was  too  well  established  to  be  affected  by  the  fury  of  a  party,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded, at  leisure,  to  re-model  his  play. 

About  thisf  time  Jonson  probably  began  to  acquire  that  turn  for  conviviality  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  noted.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  previously  to  his  unfortunate  engage- 
ment with  the  wretched  Cobham  and  others,  had  instituted  a  meeting  of  dgaux  esprits 
at  the  Mermaid,  a  celebrated  tavern  in  Friday  Street.  Of  this  club,  which  combined 
more  talent  and  genius,  perhaps,  than  ever  met  together  before  or  since,  our  author 
was  a  member;  and  here,  for  many  years,  he  regularly  repaire4  with  Shakspeare, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Selden,  Cotton,  Carew,  Martin,  Donne,  and  many  others,  whose 
names,  even  at  this  distant  period,  call  up  a  mingled  feeling  of  reverence  and  respect. 
Here,  in  the  full  flow  and  confidence  of  friendship,  the  lively  and  interesting  "wit- 
combats"  took  place  between  Shakspeare  and  our  author;  and  hither,  in  probable 
allnsion  to  them,  Beaumont  fondly  lets  his  thoughts  wander,  in  his  letter  to  Jonson, 
from  the  countxy. 

**  What  things  have  we  seen. 

Done  at  the  Mermaid  !  heard  words  that  have  been 

So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame, 

As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came, 

Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest,"  &c. 

Fairer  prospects  now  began  to  open  on  Jonson;  Elizabeth  was  frugal,  and  paid  as 
gnidgingly  for  her  amusements  as  for  her  more  serious  business;  little,  besides  honoiu-, 
was  therefore  derived  from  her  patronage,  and  the  poets  were  stiU  left  to  the  resources 
of  their  own  talents;  but  James,  who  acceded  to  the  crown  at  this  period,  was  liberal  to 
men  of  merit,  and  Jonson  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  quickly  received  into  his  favour. 

The  court  and  city  prepared  to  receive  their  new  sovereign,  in  the  taste  of  those 
times,  with  a  magnificent  display  of  scenery,  speeches,  &c.,  and  our  author  was  appUed 
to  for  the  design  and  execution  of  the  pageant.  Those  who  have  been  told  so  often  of 
his  "  vindictiveness,"  &c.  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  to  hear  that  his  associate  in  this 
employment  was  Decker,  the  person  by  whom  he  had  been  so  grossly  treated  a  few 
months  before.  Jonson  took  to  himself  two-fifths  of  this  splendid  "  Entertainment;" 
the  rest  was  allotted  to  his  coadjutor.  Both  seem  to  have  exerted  themselves  greatly, 
and  both  printed  an  account  of  their  respective  parts  :  our  author's  description,  which 
is  equalfy  learned  and  elegant,  bears  no  marks  of  resentment  against  his  late  anta- 
gonist, who,  in  his  publication,  shows  himself,  in  more  than  one  place,  yet  a  httle  sore 
of  the  Pdetaster.  The  truth  is,  with  deference  to  his  "  friend"  Drummond,i  that  Jon- 
SQn«  far  from  being  vindictive,  was  one  of  the  most  placable  of  mankind:  he  blustered, 
indeed,  and  talked  angrily;  but  his  heart  was  turned  to  affection,  and  his  enmities 
^^Kar  to  have  been  short-lived,  while  his  friendships  were  durable  and  sincere. 

James  was  something  of  a  poet,  and  more  of  a  scholar;  what  he  cultivated  in  him- 
\  he  loved  in  others:  he  had  discrimination  enough  to  distinguish  the  pure  and 


snliject  of  King  Richard  Ilir  Skak.  vol.  iL 
p.  484.  If  there  be  any  "audacity"  in  this 
matter,  which  I  am  not  inclined  to  dispute,  it 
will  not,  I  suspect,  be  found  on  the  part  of 
Jonson.  I  cannot  discover  on  what  grounds 
Mr.  llalone  takes  upon  himself  to  question  the 
right  of  those  who  never  acknowledged  his 
authority,  to  use  their  own  judgment,  and  dis- 
pose of  their  own  property  as  they  pleased.  It 
migfat  have  been  supposed  that  Henslowe  and 
Alleyn,  the  one  a  very  shrewd  and  the  other  a 
very  sensible  man,  could  be  trusted  with  provid- 
ing ineces  for  their  own  stage.  It  does  not  seem 
a  necessary  consequence  that  Shakspeare's 
sdecting  a  particular  part  of  our  history  should 
firoclude  the  rest  of  the  world  from  touching  it ; 
and  he,   "who  never,"  as  Mr.  Malone  says. 


"took  up  a  subject  which  had  not  been  pre- 
viously dramatized  by  others,"  had  surely  the 
least  right  to  compkun  of  those  who  acted,  or 
those  who  wrote  on  the  same  theme  with  himself. 
From  the  sum  advanced  on  this  play,  the 
managers  must  have  thought  well  of  it.  It  has 
perished,  like  most  of  the  pieces  brought  out 
at  their  theatre,  because  they  endeavoured 
to  keep  them  in  their  own  hands  as  long  as 
possible. 

*  His  friend  Drummond.  So  the  commen- 
tators delight  to.call  him  on  all  occasions.  The 
term  is  artfully  chosen  ;  it  is  meant  to  charac- 
terize the  superlative  infiamy  of  Jonson,  which 
could  compel  even  this  generous  spirit,  in  despite 
of  his  tender  regard  for  the  poet,  to  blazon  his 
vices,  and  bequeath  them  to  posterity. 
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classical  construction  of  the  pageantry  which  had  been  displayed  before  him;'  as  well 
as  the  extraordinary  merits  of  the  spirited  ' '  Panegyre  on  the  first  meeting  of  his  iWlia- 
ment;"  and  he  appears,  from  that  period,  to  have  taken  the  poet  under  his  especial 
protection.  In  this  opinion  of  his  genius  as  well  as  learning,  he  must  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  next  publicatiom  of  Jonson,  who  had  been  summoned  to  Althorp^ 
to  prepare  a  poetical  compliment  for  the  reception  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Henry, 
when  expected  there  on  their  journey  from  Scotland  to  London.  He  must  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  this  family:  he  terms  Sir  Robert  Spencer  his  noble  friend,  and  ob« 
serves  that  "  his  principal  object"  in  suffering  the  Entertainment  (4to,  1603)  to  come 
abroad  was  to  do  that  serviceable  right  to  him  which  his  aifection  owed,  and  his  lord- 
ship's merits  chjUlenged."  TTie  Spencers  have  been  well-advised  to  cherish  the  name 
of  the  author  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  as  one  of  the  chief  honours  of  their  family.  It  will 
not  greatly  derogate  from  them  to  acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  that  Ben  Jonson,  in 
his  early  days,  was  among  their  friends  and  clients. 

His  next  work,  as  far  as  any  memorial  of  the  date  of  his  writings  has  reached  us,  was 
still  for  the  gratification  of  the  royal  family.  May-day  had  been,  from  the  earliest 
times,  a  city  holyday  of  high  account,  in  the  celebration  of  which  our  monarchs  had 
often  joined.  James,  who  loved,  above  them  all,  to  mingle  in  sociable  converse  with 
his  people,  had  accepted  for  himself,  his  queen,  and  his  court,  an  invitation  to  keep 
the  festival  at  the  seat  of  Sir  W.  Comwallis,  near  Highgate,  and  Jonson  was  engag^ed 
to  give  grace  and  elegance  to  the  "Entertainment,"  by  a  complimentary effiision.* 
He  did  not  discredit  his  employer,  and  his  Majesty  must  have  found  still  fiirther  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  his  selection.  This  year  also  Jonson  revised  his  Sejanus.^  As  it 
was  first  acted,  a  second  pen  had  good  share  in  it;^ '  on  its  failure,  he,  with  equal 
delicacy  and  integrity,  determined  not  to  expose  his  coadjutor  to  the  chance  of  a  second 
defeat;  but  to  m&e  himself  responsible  for  the  whole.  The  tragedy,  thus  recast,  was 
received  with  applause,  and  kept  possession  of  the  stage  till  long  after  the  Restoration. 
"It  hath  outlived,"  the  author  says,  in  the  dedication  of*  his  play  to  Lord  Aubigny, 
"  the  malice  of  the  people,  and  begot  itself  a  greater  favour  than  the  subject  of  it  lost, 
the  love  of  good  men." 

Sejanus  was  ushered  into  the  world  by  several  commendatory  poems,  to  which 
Jonson  refers  the  reader  as  explanatory  of  some  points  relative  to  its  reception:  among 
these  voluntary  vouchers  for  the  merits  of  the  tragedy  is  Marston,  who  had  long  since  re- 
pented of  the  part  which  he  took  against  the  author,  and  resumed  his  old  habits  of  kindness. 

; \ 

'  "  Theking"  (say  the  writers  of  the  Bio.  Brit.)  '  his  nineteenth  year],  I  should  more  willingly  lean 

"  was  no  less  pedant  than  pageant  wise ;  and    to  him.     Be  he  wno  he  may,  however,  he  has 

therefore  Jonson  showed  particular  address  in    no  reason  to  be  displeased  with    the    liberal 

flattering  him  by  the  introduction    of  several ,  acknowledgment  of  his  merits.    "  I  have  rather 

copies  of  Latin  verse  ;**  for  this,  they  proceed  to  |  chosen"  (Jonson  says)  "  to  put  weaker,  and  no 

ridicule  him.    The  real  fact  is,  that  Jonson  was    doubt,  less  pleasing  dixcLxxit  own,  than  to  defraud 

very  sparing   of  his  "  Latin  verses"  on    this 

occasion,  and  that  Decker  has,  at  least,  three 

for  his  one  i    Where  Decker  got  them,  I  cannot 

tell— perhaps  from  his  own  stores ;  for  he  had  a 

smattering  of  Latin,  which  he  is  somewhat  too 

fond  of  showing  ;  but  thus  every  act  of  Jonson 

is  perverted  by  the  malice  or  ignorance  of  his 

biographers  ! 
«  See  The  Penates. 
^  [The  late  George  Daniel  possessed  an  unique 

copy,  on  lar^e  paper,  of  the  Sejanus,  ^to,  1605, 

which  contained   the   following  inscription,  in 

Jonson's  autograph : — 

"To  my  perfect  Friend,  Mr.  Francis  Crane, 
I  erect  this  Altar  of  Friendship,  And  leave  it  as 
the  Etemall  Witnesse  of  my  Love. — Ben  Jon- 
son."—F.C] 

♦  Who  this  "  second  pen"  was,  is  not  known. 
I  have  supposed  it  (vol.  i.  p.  273)  to  be  Fletcher 

(Shakspeare  is  entirely  out  of  the  question),  but,  I  right  to  those  of  the  Duke  of  Vork,  seized  upon 
if  Beaumont's  age  would  admit  of  it  (he  was  in  I  Sejanus  and  Catiline." 


so  hapPy  a  genius  oli  his  right  by  my  loathed 
usurpation." — Ibid.  The  brutal  scumlity  with 
which  Jonson  is  assailed  on  this  point,  has  been 
noticed  elsewhere.  |'  Shakspeare"  (says  Capell) 
' '  was  the  happy  genius  whose  pen '  had  so  good  a 
share  in  this  play ;'  for  whicn  assistance  he  is 
here  sneered  at  by  the  person  he  gave  it  to,  was 
quarrelled  with  at  the  time,  and  opposed  and  ill- 
treated  ever  after  ^"—School  ofShak.  p.  479.  It 
is  excellently  observed  by  Davies,  after  much 
abuse  of  Jonson :  "As  this  play  was  universally 
exploded,  I  have  a  suspicion  that  the  only  parts 
which  escaped  censure  were  those  written  by 
Shakspeare,"  vol.  ii.  p.  85.  The  only  saving 
part  of  this  universally  exploded  play  being 
removed,  the  whole  became  popular.  Suchis 
the  logic  of  Mr.  Davies,  who  adds  however^ 
with  a  face  like  Ancient  Pistol's  at  his  leek — 
"Jonson's  name  stood  so  lugh  that,  at  the  Re 
storation,  the  king's  comedians,  claiming  a  prior 
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The  Satirwnastix  appeaxed  in  1602;  the  Malecontent  was  probably  written  in  the 
following  year,  as  two  editions  of  it  were  printed  so  early  as  1604.    This  play  Marston 
dedicated  to  Jonson  in  terms  that  do  the  highest  honour  to  his  friend,  as  they  seem  to 
I   be  expressly  selected  for  the  purpose  of  confuting  the  calumnies  of  Decker.* 

BENJAMIN  JONSONIO 

POET-« 

BLEGANTISSIMO 

GRAVISSIMO 

AMICO 

sue  CANDIDO  ET  CORDATO 

JOHANNES   MARSTON 

MUSARUM  ALUMNUS 

ASPERAM  HANC  SUAM  THALIAM- 

D.    D. 

Nor  was  this  all;  for,  in  the  epilogue  to  this  play,  he  thus  adverts  to  his  "  liberal  and 
cndial  friend,"  and  his  meditated  tragedy: 

"  Then,  till  anodier's  happier  muse  appears, 
Till  his  Thalia  feast  your  learned  ears, 
To  whose  desertful  lampSy  pleas'd  fates  impart, 
Art  above  paXyaCf  Judgment  above  art. 
Receive  this  piece,  which  hope  nor  fear  yet  daunteth. 
He  that  knows  most,  knows  most  how  much  he  wanteth." 

In  the  succeeding  year  (1605),  Marston  again  addresses  his  "  most  worthy  friend,"  as 
one  whose  work  {Sejanus)  would  "  even  force  applause  from  despairful  envy;"  yet  the 
oitics  affirm  that  in  1606,  when  this  poet  published  his  Sophonisba,^  he  attacks  him 
upon  the  score  of  this  very  tragedy,  which  is  here  declared  to  be  unrivalled.  Not  a 
shadow  of  offence  appears  on  the  side  of  Jonson;  yet  because  Marston  changed  his 
language,  therefore,  s^y  thte  commentators,  "it  is  probable  that  Ben's  natural  arro- 
gance and  self-sufficiency'  had  lessened  their  friendship,  since  we  find  Marston  casting 
some  very  severe  glances  at  his  Sejanus  and  Catiline."  As  Catiline  was  not  in  being 
tin  i6zz,  no  glances  could  be  cast  at  it  in  1606;  for  the  rest,  if  Marston  did  not  know 
his  own  mind,  it  seems  hard  to  blame  Jonson  for  it;  since  whatever  might  be  the 
demerits  of  Sejanus^  they  could  not  be  greater  in  1606,  than  when  he  praised  it  two 
years  before.  In  a  word,  if  this  play  be  meant  (which  is  no  care  of  mine),  it  will  be 
difficult  to  acquit  Marston  of  the  basest  flattery,  or  the  meanest  revenge;  the  commen- 
tators, however,  can  descry  no  fault  but  in  Jonson. 

Prior  to  this  publication  an  event  had  taken  place,  which  involved  Marston  in  serious 
difficulties.  In  conjunction  with  Chapman,  he  had  brought  out  a  comedy  called  East- 
ward  Hoe  I  The  play  was  well  received,  as,  indeed,  it  deserved  to  be,  for  it  is  ex7 
oeedingly  pleasant;  but  there  was  a  passage  in  it  reflecting  on  the  Scotch,  which  gave 
oflknce  to  Sir  James  Murray,  who  represented  it  in  so  strong  a  light  to  the  king,  that 
ocders  were  given  to  arrest  the  authors.  It  does  not  appear  that  Jonson  had  any  con- 
aderable  share  in  the  composition  of  this  piece;  but  as  he  was  undoubtedly  privy  to  its 
writing,  and  an  "  accessary  before  the  fact,"  he  justly  considered  himself  as  equally  im- 
plicated with  the  rest.  He  stood  in  such  favour,  however,  that  he  was  not  molested; 
bat  this  did  not  satisfy  him;  and  he  therefore,  with  a  high  sense  of  honour,  "  VOLUN- 
TAEILY"  accompanied  his  two  friends  to  prison,  determined  to  share  their  fate.  As 
usual,  the  whole  blame  is  thrown  upon  Jonson,  though,  in  the  only  record  which  re- 
mains of  this  transaction,  he  expressly  declares  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ofTensive  passage,  "Chapman  and  Marston  (as  he  told  Drummond)  having  written  it 
amongst  them."  "  He  indulged  (say  the  writers  of  the  Bio.  Brit.)  the  sourness  of  his 
disposition,  in  a  satirical  comedy,  written  against  the  Scots.""*    And  Mr.  A.  Chalmers 


*  Both  Demetrius  and  Crispinus  made  their 
peace  with  Horace  almost  immediately  after 
"tiie  appearance  of  this  piece.  It  is  simple 
dotage,  therefore,  to  talk  of  this  fray,  as  if 
it  had  embroiled  the  combatants  for  life.  Jonson 
appears  to  have  had  no  subsequent  dispute  with 
Decker ;  whatever  mi^^ht  be  the  case  with  Mar- 
ston, who  was  exceedmgly  wayward. 


*  It  is  not  very  probable  that  Mr.  M.  Lewis 
ever  looked  into  Marston ;  yet  some  of  the  most 
loathsome  parts  of  the  Monk  are  to  be  found  in 
this  detestable  play. 

*  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  translation  of  Marston's 
Candida  et  cordate  I 

*  Written  against  the  Scots  I — would  not  this 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  Scotch  were  the 
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adds  that  "  it  was  indeed  a  foolish  ebullition  for  a  man  in  his  circumstances  to  ridicule 
the  Scotch  nation  in  the  court  of  a  Scottish  king."  The  steady  friendship,  the  generous 
devotement  of  Jonson,  are  studiously  kept  out  of  sight,  while  Marston  and  Chapman 
are  held  up  as  sacrifices  to  the  "sourness  of  his  disposition." 

They  were  not  released,  the  biographers  say,  without  much  interest;  and  Camden 
and  Selden  are  supposed  to  have  supplicated  the  throne  in  favour  of  Jonson.  This  is 
a  mere  guess,  and,  at  best,  an  unlucky  one.  Had  such  been  needecf  our  author  had 
far  more  powerful  intercessors  at  court  than  either  of  those,  whose  influence  with  the 
sovereign  was  by  no  means  equal  to  his  own.  It  is  probable  that  no  very  serious 
punishment  was  ever  meditated;  or  if  there  were,  that  the  desire  to  spare  Jonson 
operated  in  their  favour,  and  procured  an  unconditional  pardon. 

When  they  were  first  committed,  a  report  had  been  propagated,  Jonson  says,  that 
they  should  have  their  ears  and  noses  cut,  i.e.  slit.^  This  had  reached  his  mother;  and, 
at  an  entertainment^  which  he  made  on  his  deliverance,  "she  drank  to  him,  and 
shewed  him  a  paper  which  she  designed,  if  the  sentence  had  taken  effect,  to  have 
mixed  with  his  drink,  and  it  was  strong  and  lusty  poison.  To  shew  that  she  was  no 
churl,  Jonson  adds,  she  designed  to  have  first  drank  of  it  ^lerself."  From  such  a  mother 
he  must  have  derived  no  small  part  of  his  unconquerable  spirit.  . 

Having  obtained  a  pardon,*  Mr.  A.  Chalmers  says,  Jonson  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
his  offended  sovereign  by  taxing  his  genius  to  produce  a  double  portion  of  flattery.  He 
had,  in  the  opening  of  this  very  paragraph,  accused  him  of  a  rough  and  savage  disposi- 
tion which  nothing  could  tame  !  The  charge  of  "  redoubled  flattery,"  on  this  account, 
is  also  brought  against  him,  but  with  much  more  virulence,  by  the  writers  of  the  Bio. 
Brit.  It  happens,  however,  somewhat  unluckily  for  these  ingenious  speculators,  that 
the  Masque  which  he  produced  on  his  release  was  not  written  at  all  to  flatter  the  king. 
The  fact  is,  that  there  were  at  this  period  (1605),  several  noble  and  royal  foreigners  in 
this  country ;  and  to  receive  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  splendour  and  magnificence 
of  the  English  court,  the  Queen,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  exquisite  entertainments  of 
Althorpe  and  Highgate,  "  expressly  injoined"  the  poet  to  prepare  a  Masque  in  whidi 


principal  objects  of  the  piece?  Yet  the  only 
mention  which  is  made  of  them  occurs  in  the 
following  passage.  •  "  You  shall  live  freely  there" 
it.  e.j  the  new  settlement  of  Virginia)  "without 
Serjeants,  or  coiutiers,  or  lawyers,  ot  intelli- 
gencers :  only  a  few  industrious  Scots  perhaps, 
who  indeed  are  dispersed  over  the  face  of  uie 
whole  earth.  But  as  for  them,  there  are  no 
greater  friends  to  Englishmen  and  England, 
when  they  are  out  on't,  in  the  wprld,  than  they 
are  :  and,  for  my  part,  I  would  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  them  were  there,  for  we  are  all  one 
countrymen  now,  ye  know,  and  we  sh6uld  find 
ten  times  more  comfort  of  them  there  than  here." 
— Old  Plays  J  vol.  iv.  p.  250.  This  little  burst  of 
satire  (which  is  not  found  in  Chetwood's  edi- 
tion), was  probably  heard  with  applause.  The 
times  were  well  inclined  to  appl^  it ;  and  so  far 
its  suppression  might  be  expedient.  With  re- 
spect to  the  *' sourness"  of  Jonson,  it  would  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  discover  any  signs  of  it  in 
Eastward  Hoe!  which  is  uncommonly  sprightly 
and  good-humoured.  But  the  critics  never 
looked  into  it. 

^  It  is  amusing  to  read  the  different  versions 
of  this  passage.  "  His  Majesty  (says  the  Bio. 
Brit.)  ordered  that  their  ears  and  noses  should 
be  cut  off  in  the  pillory."  And  Chetwood,  more 


*  The  words  of  Drummond  are,  "he  was  ac- 
cused by  Sir  James  Murray  to  the  king  for 
writing  something  against  the  Scots  in  a  play 
called  Eastward  Hoe  t* 


bloody  still,  adds,  "  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  and  incessant  solicitations  of  the  prime 
nobility,  Jonson"  (no  other  culprit  is  named,  or 
even  hinted  at)  "  escaped  a  severe  punishment, 
that  is  to  say,  having  his  ears  nailed  to  the 
pillory,  and  cut  off  by  the  common  hangman^ 
and  perpetual  banishment !" — Life  o/B.  yonson^ 
p.  iv.  All  this  is  raised  u^on  the  simple  passage 
m  the  text,  for  there  is  no  other !  What  is  yet 
more  ridiculous — it  is  highly  probable  that  most 
of  those  who  have  maligned  Jonson  for  "writ- 
ing a  satire  against  the  Scotch,"  had,  like  Chet- 
wood and  the  Bio.  Brit.,  an  edition  of  this 
comedy  before  them,  in  which  the  Scotch  are 
not  once  named,  or  even  hinted  at ! 

*  At  this  entertainment  "Camden,  Selden, 
and  others  were  present."  This  is  the  sole  au- 
thority for  their  names  being  selected  as  inter- 
cessors for  Jonson's  pardon.  And  thus  his  Life 
is  written ! 

f  [On  this  passage  Mr.  Dyce  remarks: — *'If 
Gifford  had  hved  to  reprint  the  present  essay, 
he  would  have  noticed  here  a  second  imprison* 
ment,  which,  soon  after  his  release,  Jonson  un- 
derwent with  Chapman,  in  consequence,  it 
would  seem,  of  supposed  reflections  cast  upon 
some  individual  in  a  play  of  which  they  were  the 
joint-authors.  The  letter  from  Jonson  to  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  which  mentions  these  parti- 
culars, will  be  found  at  the  end  of  a  note  on  a 
later  part  of  this  memoir,  having  been  put  into 
Gifford's  hands  by  Mr.  D 'Israeli,  *  since  that 
note  has  gone  to  press.* "] 
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she  and  the  prime  beauties  of  the  land  might  bear  a  part.  This  gave  rise  to  the  Masque 
of  Blackness,  in  which  the  king  is  scarcely  noticed,  and  which  those  who  accuse  the 
writer  of  "taxing  his  genius  for  a  double  portion  of  flattery  to  soothe  his  offended 
sovereign,"  will  do  well  to  read  before  they  proceed  to  belie  his  character  a  second  time. 
"Jonson  employed  a  year  or  two  in  composing  a  play."^  This  judicious  remark, 
wbich  Mr.  Malone  has  introduced  among  the  striking  proofs  of  our  author's  "male- 
vdence"  to  Shakspeare,  is  ytt  capable  of  some  qualification.  We  have  seen  that  this 
had  been  rather  a  busy  year  with  Jonson  ;  yet  he  found  time  to  produce  the  com«iy  of 
the  Fox,  one  of  the  dramas  of  which  the  nation  may  be  justly  proud.  It  was  written, 
he  says,  "in  five  weeks,"  and  we  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  which  was 
openly  made  on  the  stage.  No  human  powers,  however,  could  have  completed  such  a 
work  in  such  a  time,  unless  the  author's  mind  had  been  previously  stored  with  all  the 
treasure  of  ancient  and  modem  learning,  on  which  he  might  draw  at  pleasure.  2  The 
triumph  of  Mr.  Malone  and  others,  therefore,  over  his  slowness  is  somewhat  like  that 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Thumb  over  the  giants — "he  made  them  first  of  all,  and  then  he  kill'd 
them  !"  Before  Jonson  was  three-and-twenty,  he  had  mastered  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics,  and  was,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  aniong  the  first  scholars 
of  the  age.  Did  Mr.  Malone  think  that  his  "studies  lay  in  Green's  works?"  He  had 
written  several  of  his  Masques  and  Entertainments,  and  almost  the  whole  of  his  Epi- 
grams ;  he  had  translated  Horace,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  Aristotle's  Poetics,  and  pre- 
pared a  voluminous  body  of  notes  to  illustrate  them ;  he  had  made  prodigious  collections 
in  theology,  history,  and  poetry,  from  the  best  writers,  and  perhaps  drawn  up  his 
Grammar ;  yet  the  diarge  is  still  repeated,  as  if  it  were  entitled  to  full  credit.  To  be 
jost,  however,  it  was  first  brought  forward  by  the  poet's  contemporaries,  ^  and  almost  as 
soon  as  he  b^an  to  write  :  it  gave  him,  however,  no  concern ;  indeed,  he  rather  falls  in 
with  it.*  When  the  heroes  of  the  Poetaster,  which  was  written  in  fifteen  weeks,  main- 
tained that  he  scarcely  brought  forth  a  play  a  year,  he  replied, 

"Tistrue: 
I  would  they  could  not  say  that  I  did  that : 
There's  all  the  joy  that  I  take  in  their  trade !" 


'  Shak.  voL  L  p.  542, 

*  Jooson  was  in  the  laudable  habit  of  making 
lai^e  extracts  from  the  striking  passages,  and 
wndng  notes,  and  observations  of  a  critical  na- 
ture on  all  the  books  which  he  read.  His  com- 
mon-place book,  therefore,  was  a  repository  of 
everything  valuable.  Lord  Falkland  seems  to 
have  been  astonished  at  the  extent  and  variety  of 
his  collections.    He  says : 

**  His  learning  such,  no  author,  old  or  new, 
Escaped  his  reading  that  deserved  his  view ; 
And  such  his  judgment,  so  exact  his  taste, 
Of  what  was  best  in  books,  or  what  books  best. 
That  had  he  joined  those  notes  his  labours  took. 
From  each  most  praised  and  praise-deserving 

book; 
And  could  the  worid  of  that  choice  treasure  boast. 
It  need  not  care  though  all  the  rest  were  lost." 

*  "  Mr.  Ben  Jonson  and  Mr.  Wm.  Shakspeare 
bein^merrieat  a  tavern,  Mr.  Jonson  begins  this 
for  his  epitaph: 

Here  lies  Ben  Jonson 
Who  was  once  one 


he  gives  it  to  Mr.  Shakspeare  to  make  up,  who 
presently  writte  : 

That,  while  he  liv'd  was  a  slaw  thing, 
And  now,  being  dead,  is  ff<7-thing." 

This  stuff  is  copied  from  the  Ashmole  papers, 


MS.  38.  It  is  only  an  additional  instance  of 
what  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  fabri- 
cators of  these  things  invariably  make  Shak- 
speare the  most  severe. 

It  is  said  by  Mr.  Malone  that  the  slowness  of 
Jonson  is  admitted  by  his  friends ;  but  they  do 
not  mean  by  this  word  what  he  does ; — Mr.  Ma- 
lone applies  it  to  a  dulness  of  imagination,  a 
want  of  power  to  bring  forth  without  long  and 
difficult  labour ;  they  use  it  of  the  patient  re- 
vision of  his  productions.  They  speak  of  him  as 
a  prolific  and  rapid  writer — ^whose  respect  for  the 
pubUc  made  him  nicely  weigh  every  word : 

"  And  suffer  nought  to  ps^. 
But  what  could  be  no  better  than  it  was.'* 

Or,  as  another  has  it : 

"  Venture  no  syllable  unto  the  ear, 

Until  the  file  would  not  makitstnobtkhwtwear." 

He  was,  in  truth,  too  fastidious  ;  and  this  coup-- 
let  of  Cartwright  furnishes  the  key  to  that  bare- 
ness and  rigidity  which  we  have  so  frequently  to 
regret  in  some  of  his  writings. 

*  "Jonson  justly  spurns,"  Mr.  Cumberland 
says,  "at  the  critics  and  detractors  of  his  d^, 
who  thought  to  convict  him  of  dulness  by  testify- 
ing in  fact  to  his  diligence.  But  when  he  sttbse' 
qttently  boasted  of  his  poetic^  dispatch,  he  for- 
got that  he  had  noted  Shakspeare  with  some- 
thing less  than  friendly  censure  for  the  very^ 
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The  Fox  was  received,  as  it  well  deserved  to  be,  with  general  applause.  The  author's 
enemies  however  were  not  inactive  :  they  could  not  venture  to  question  his  talents  ;  they 
therefore  turned,  as  usual,  their  attacks  against  his  character,  and  asserted  that,  under 
the  person  of  Volpone,  he  had  satirized  Sutton,  the  founder  of  the  Charterhousei  his 
friend  and  benefactor.  ^  It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  see  the  calumniators  of  our  p>oet 
in  that  age,  driven  to  the  same  absurdities  as  those  of  the  present  day.  Two  characters 
more  opposite  in  every  respect  than  those  of  Sutton  and  Volpone  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Sutton  inherited  a  large  estate  ;  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
traders  of  his  time,  he  had  agents  in  every  country,  and  ships  on  every  sea  :  he  had 
contracts,  mines,  mills,  ploughs ;  he  was  a  naval  commissioner,  and  master  of  the 
ordnance  in  the  north  ;  in  a  word,  one  of  the  most  active  characters  of  an  active  F>eriod. 
Now  mark  the  description  of  Volpone,  as  given  by  himself,  in  the  opening  of  the  play : 

"I  glory 
More  in  the  cunning  purchase  of  my  wealth 
Than  in  the  glad  possession  ;  since  I  gain 
No  common  way.     I  use  no  tradey  no  venture^ 
I  wound  no  earth  yiVdci  ploughshares^  fat  fio  beasts 
To  feed  the  shambles ;  have  no  mills  for  iron, 
Oil,  com,  or  men,  to  grind  them  into  powder ; 
I  blow  no  subtle  glass,  expose  no  ships 
To  threatenin^s  of  the  furrow-faced  seas ; 
I  turn  no  monies,"  &c.  &c. 

Sutton  was  a  meek  and  pious  man,  Volpone  is  a  daring  infidel;  Sutton  was  abstemious, 
but  kind  and  charitable  ;  Volpone  is  painted  as  the  most  selfish  and  unfeeling  of  volup- 
tuaries : 

**  Prepare 
Me  music,  dances,  banquets,  all  delights : 
The  Turk  is  not  more  sensual  in  his  pleasure 
Than  will  Volpone  be." 

Again  :  Volpone  is  a  creature  of  ungovernable  lust,  a  monster  of  seduction  ;  Sutton 
was  the  husband  of  one  wife,  to  whose  memory  he  was  so  tenderly  attached,  that  upon 
her  death,  which  took  place  about  two  years  before  the  date  of  this  piece,  he  had  retired 
from  the  world,  to  a  life  of  strictness  and  reserve  ;  he  was,  at  this  time,  nearly  fourscore, 
and  bowed  down  to  the  grave  with  sorrow  for  his  loss,  while  Volpone,  in  the  full  vigour 
of  manhood,  exclaims  :  ' 

"What  should  I  do 

But  cocker  up  my  genius  and  live  free 

To  all  delights? — See,  I  am  now  as  fresh. 

As  hot,  a^  hieh,  and  in  as  jovial  plight. 

As  when,  in  that  so  celebrated  scene. 

For  entertainment  of  the  great  Valois 

I  acted  young  Antinous  ?" 


?uality  he  is  vaunting  himself  upon." — Observer, 
To.  bucv.  What  Mr.  Cumberland  YisAforgotten, 
it  is  hard  to  say :  but  this  vaunt  of  Jonson  was 
first  made  m  1601,  while  the  allusion  to  Shak- 
speare  occurs  in  the  Discoveries,  and  is  probably 
thirty  years  posterior  to  the  passage  which  is 
here  placed  before  it  in  point  of  time  !  Besides, 
it  is  not  di  the  rapidity  of  Shakspeare's  compo- 
sition that  Jonson  speaks,  but  the  carelessness. 
A  man  may  write  fast,  and  yet  not  wreck  a  vessel 
on  the  coast  of  Bohemia.  The  Fox  was  rapidly 
written ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  incorrect ;  and 
what  Mr.  Cumberland  adds  of  it  is  as  creditable  to 
his  taste  as  learning.  "It  must  on  all  hands  be 
considered  as  the  masterpiece  of  a  very  capital 
artist ;  a  work  that  bears  the  stamp  of  elaborate 
design,  a  strong,  and  frequently  a  sublime  vein 
of  poetry,  much  sterling  wit,  comic  humour, 
happy  character,  moral  satire,  and  unrivalled 
erudition ;  a  work 


Quod  nee  imber  edax,  aut  Aquilo  itnpotens 
Possit  dtruere"  dr'c. 

'  **  Sutton's  biographer  (S.  Heme)  after  notic- 
ing this  report,  says—*  It  is  probable  the  poet 
never  intended  what  they  think :  for  in  that  age 
several  other  men  were  pointed  at,  and  who  was 
the  true  person,  was  then  2l  matter  of  doubt  !* 
Dom.  Carthus.  p.  42.  It  is  no  longer  so — ^we 
arebetterjudgesof  these  matters  than  the  con- 
temporaries of  Sutton,  and  decide  without  diffi- 
culty." I  regret  to  find  Mr.  Disraeli  among 
the  poet's  accusers ;  for  he  is  an  anxious  inquirer 
after  truth,  and  bring^s,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  discover,  an  unprejudiced  mind  to  his  investi- 
gations. His  fault  is  too  g^eat  a  deference  for 
names  unworthy  of  his  trust.  This  is  an  evil 
which  every  day  will  contribute  to  abate.  Twice 
in  one  page  {Quarrels  of  Authors,  vol.  iii.  134) 
he  charges  Jonson  with  bringing  Sutton  on  the 
stage. 
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In  a  word,  the  contrast  is  so  glaring,  that  if  the  commentators  on  Shakspeare  had  not 
afforded  us  a  specimen  of  what  ignorance  grafted  on  malevolence  can  do,  we  should  be 
lost  in  wonder  at  the  obliquity  of  intellect  which  could  detect  the  slightest  resemblance 
of  Sutton  in  the  features  of  Volpone. 

Tlie'  Fox  is  dedicated,  in  a  strain  of  unparalleled  elegance  and  vigour,  to  the  two 
Universities,  before  whom  it  had  been  represented  with  sdl  the  applause  which  might 
be  anticipated  from  such  distinguished  and  competent  judges  of  its  worth.  ^  'fhe 
English  stage  bad  hitherto  seen  nothing  so  truly  classical,  so  learned,  so  correct,  and 
so  chaste. 

About  this  time  our  author,  who  had  deeply  studied  the  grounds  of  the  controversy 
between  the  reformed  and  Catholic  Churches,  and  convinced  himself,  by  the  aid  of  those 
wiser  guides  who  followed  truth  alone,  of  the  delusions  of  Popery,  made  a  solemn  re- 
cantation of  his  errors,  and  was  re-admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  which  he  had 
abandoned  twelve  years  before. *  Drummond  tells  us  that-  "he  drlank  out  the  full  cup 
of  wine,  at  his  first  communion,  in  token  of  his  true  reconciliation."  Jonson's  feelings 
were  always  strong ;  and  the  energy  of  his  character  was  impressed  upon  every  act  of 
his  life ;  but  this  story  is  foisted  into  his  conversations  by  his  "friend," and  has  perhaps 
no  better  foundation  than  many  others  wantonly  invented  to  discredit  him.  It  may  not, 
however,  be  irrelevant  to  observe,  that  more  wine  was  drunk  at  the  altar  in  the  poet's 
days  than  in  ours  ;  and  that  the  vestiges  of  this  custom  are  not  yet  entirely  obliterated 
in  remote  situations. 

Jonson  had  not  been  inactive  between  the  first  representation  of  the  Fox  and  its  pub- 
lication. The  Queen's  brother  (Christian  of  Denmark)  paid  her  a  visit  in  the  summer 
cf  z6o6,  and  our  poet  was  called  upon  to  furnish  some  of  the  pageantries  prepared  for 
his  amusement.  Of  these  we  have  little  remaining  but  a  few  epigrams  in  Latin  verse, 
which  were  displayed  round  the  walls  of  the  inner  court  "at  Theobald's,"  when  the 
Eari  of  Salisbury  received  the  royal  brothers  there  on  the  24th  of  July.  In  the  sub- 
sequent summer  (1607)  Theobald's  was  delivered  up  to  the  Queen  in  exchange  for 
Hatfield  Chase.  A  magnificent  entertainment  was  prepared  on  the  occasion,  at  which 
James  and  his  Queen,  the  two  princes,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  all  the  prhicipal 
nobility  were  present ;  and  the  house  was  transferred  to  the  new  possessor  in  an  elegant 
poetical  apologue  composed  by  Jonson,  and  distinguished  by  his  usual  felicity  of  ap- 
propriate character  and  language.  Cecil  had  done  himself  honour  by  his  early  patronage 
of  our  author ;  and  he,  who  was  one  of  the.most  grateful  and  affectionate  of  mankind, 
embalmed  the  ashes  of  his  benefactor  in  strains  that  yet  live.^ 

Previously  to  this,  however,  Jonson  had  written  his  beautifiil  Masque  and  Barriers  for 
the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  which  was  celebrated  at  Whitehall  with  extraordinary 
magnificence,  in  the  Christmas  of  1606.  The  poet  has  entered  with  some  complacency 
into  the  richness  and  variety  of  this  exhibition,  which  seems  to  have  astonished  the 
beholders  .-^  he  drops  a  word  too  in  justification  of  the  strict  regajxi  to  the  pure  models 
•f  antiquity,  after  which  he  usually  constructed  his  fables. 


*  Tbere  is  an  allusion  to  this  circumstance  in 
the  verse  of  Jonson's  friend  £.  S.  (Edward 
Sooreyr) 

'*No«r  he  (the  Foj^  hath  run  his  train  and 

shojim 
His  sdotile  body,  where  he  best  was  known, 
la  both  Minerva  s  cities,  he  doth  yield 
His  wdl-form'd  limbs  upon  this  open  field,"  &c. 

*  Among  the  works  of  our  author.  Wood 
inserts  one  printed  in  1623,  8vo,  and  called  His 
Motives.  If  Jonson  really  wrote  such  a  book, 
it  might  be  supposed  to  relate  to  this  circiun- 
stance :  but  the  probability  is,  that  this  indus- 
trious antiqtiary  mistook  the  writer's  name ;  of 
the  work  itself  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever. 

*  [Jonson  told  Drummond  "  Saaisbury  never 
cared  for  any  man  longer  nor  he  could  make  use 
^iYaca."— Conversations.  F.  C] 


*  We  have  other  evidence  than  the  poet's  for 
this  splendid  display.  The  kindness  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  furnished  me  with  the  following 
curious  and  interesting  extract  from  a  MS.  letter 
of  Mr.  Pory  to  Sir  Rw)ert  Cotton.  Sir  Robert, 
like  most  of  the  great  men  at  this  time,  when 
absent  from  court,  had  a  correspondent  (generally 
some  secretary)  there,  who  furnished  them  with 
regular  accounts  of  uie  various  occurrences  of 
the  day.  Sir  Robert  was  fortunate  in  his  in- 
formant.* 

"  Inigo,  Ben,  and  the  actors,  men  and  women. 


*  Pory  is  mentioned  with  great  respect  by 
Hackluyt.  He  had  travelled  much,  and  seen  a 
good  deal  of  courts  and  public  affairs ;  he  was 
also  an  excellent  scholar.  As  he  was  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  he  must  have  been  a  person  of 
some  property. 
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Hitherto  the  "flattery  to  which  Jonson  betook  himself  immediately  after  his  release, " 
has  not  appeared  so  "  gross"  as  his  biographers  choose  to  represent  it.  Unfortunate^ 
for  them,  his  next  Masque,  which  he  calls  the  Queen's,  is  still  less  to  their  purpose* 
"  Two  years  (he  says)  being  now  passed  that  her  majesty  had  intermitted  those  deligfhtsy 
it  was  her  pleasure  again  to  glorify  the  court,  and  command  that  I  should  think  on 
some  fit  presentment,"  &c.  This  produced  the  Masque  of  Beauty,  (a  counterpart  to' 
that  of  "Blackness,")  which  was  performed  at  coiut  during  the  Christmas  of  1608.  la 
this,  as  in  the  prec«img  one,  the  performers  were  the  queen,  the  prince,  and  the  prime 
nobility  of  both  sexes.  At  present,  we  are  only  told  of  the  rudeness  and  barbarity  <rf 
Whitehall ;  and  Hume  is  so  strangely  ignorant  of  the  manners  of  those  times,  as  to 
assert  that ' '  James  affected  a  rustic  contempt  of  the  fair  sex,  and  banished  them  from  his 
court.  "^  Of  nis  contempt  I  know  nothing  ;  but  that  the  ladies  were  not  banished  from 
his  court,  is  proved  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  by  the  records  of  their  names  in  the 
pages  of  our  author.  Year  after  year,  and  many  times  in  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
(for  these  masques  were  often  repeated,)  the  court  of  James  was  thronged  with  all  that 
was  distinguished  for  birth  and  beauty,  for  rank  and  worth,  for  grace  and  elegance,  and 
every  femade  accomplishment. 

The  reputation  of  Jonson  stood  so  high  at  this  time,  that  few  public  solemnities  'were 
thought  perfect  without  his  assistance.  The  King  had  expressed  a  wish  to  dine  with  the 
Company  of  Merchant  Tailors,  who  accordingly  met  to  consult  on  the  most  honourable 
mode  of  receiving  him.  Stow  has  preserved  the  minutes  of  the  court,  which  are  not 
a  little  amusing  :  Whereas  the  Company  are  informed  that  the  King's  most  excellent 
majestie  with  our  gratious  Queene,  and  the  noble  prince  and  diuers  honourable  lords 
and  others,  determyne  to  dyne  on  the  day  of  the  eleccion  of  M.  and  Wardens,  therefore 
the  meeting  was  appointed  to  advise  and  consult  how  everie  thinge  may  be  pierformde 
for  the  reputacion  and  credit  of  the  company,  to  his  Majesties  best  lyking  and  content- 
ment. And  Sir  John  Swyrmerton  "  (afterwards  lord  mayor)  "  is  intreated  to  confer  with 
Master  Benjamin  Jonson,  the  poet,  about  a  speech  to  be  made  to  welcome  his  Majestie, 
and  about  music  and  other  invencions  which  may  give  lyking  and  delight ;  by  reason 
that  the  company  doubt  that  their  schoolmaster  and  schoUeres  be  not  acquainted  with 


did  their  parts  with  great  commendation.  The 
conceit  or  soul  of  the  Mask  was  Hymen  bring- 
ing in  a  bride,  and  Jimo  Pronuba's  priest  a  bride- 
groom, proclaiming  that  those  two  should  be 
sacrificed  to  Union ;  and  here  die  poet  made  an 
apostrophe  to  the  Union  of  the  Kingdoms.  But 
before  the  sacrifice  could  be  performed,   Ben 

ionson  turned  the  globe  of  the  earth  standing 
ehind  the  altar,  and  within  the  concave  sat 
the  eight  men-maskers,  representing  the  four 
Humours  and  the  four  Afiections,  who  leaped 
forth  to  disturb  the  sacrifice  to  Union.  But 
amidst  their  fury.  Reason,  that  sat  above  them 
all  crowned  with  burning  tapers,  came  down 
and  silenced  them.  These  eieht,  with  Reason 
their  mediator,  sat  somewhat  uke  the  ladies  in 
the  Scollop-shell  of  the  last  year.     About  the 

§Iobe  hovered  a  middle  region  of  clouds,  in 
ie  centre  whereof  stood  a  grand  concert  of 
musicians,  and  upon  the  cantons  sat  the  ladies, 
four  at  one  comer  and  four  at  another,  who 
descended  upon  the  stage,  not  in  the  downright 
I>erpendicular  fashion^  uke  a  bucket  in  a  well, 
but  came  gently  slopmg  down.*  These  eight 
after  the  sacrifice  was  ended,  represented  the 
Eight  Nuptial  Powers  of  Jimo  Fronuba,  who 
came  down  to  confirm  their  Union.  The  men  were 


•  Here  Milton  found  his  "smooth  sliding 
without  step ;"  in  truth,  he  foimd  much  more  in 
Jonson's  Masques  than  his  editors  appear  to 
suspect,  or  are  wilUng  to  acknowledge. 


clad  in  crimson,  and  the  women  in  white.  They 
had  every  one  a  white  plume  of  the  richest  hem*s 
feathers,  and  were  so  rich  in  jewels  upon  their 
heads  as  was  most  glorious.  I  think  they  hired 
and  borrowed  all  the  principal  jewels  and  ropes 
of  pearls  both  in  court  and  city.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  seemed  but  poor  to  the  meanest  of 
them.t  They  danced  all  variety  of  dances,  both 
severally  and  pramiscui,  and  then  the  women 
took  the  men  as  named  by  the  Prince  (Heiiry) 
who  danced  with  as  great  perfection,  and  as 
setded  a  majesty  as  could  be  devised.  The 
Spanish  ambassador,  the  Archduke's  ambas- 
sador, the  Duke,  &c.  led  out  the  Queen,  the 
bride,  and  the  greatest  of  the  ladies." — Cott. 
Lib.  Julii.  c.  iii.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Pory  was 
present  at  the  performance  of  this  Masque  on 
Twelfth-night,  1605-6. 

^  Hist,  of  England,  voL  vi  p.  283. 

t  This  was  not  wanted  to  prove  the  unac- 
countable folly  of  Hurd  in  maintaining  that  the 
Masque  in  the  Tempest,  which  Capell,  the 
mere  idolater  of  Shakspeare,  affirms  to  be 
"  weak  throughout,  faulty  in  rimes,  and 
faulty  in  mythology,"  &c.,  Notes  on.  Temp. 
p.  68,  and  which  was  danced  and  sung  by 
the  ordinary  performers,  to  a  couple  of  fiddles, 
perhaps,  in  the  balcony  of  the  stage,  '*  put 
to  shame  all  the  masques  of  Jonson  not  only 
in  its  construction,  but  in  the  splendour  of  its 
show." 
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sudi  Idnde  of  entertaynments. "  This  was  done  ;  and  Stow  tells  us  that  the  ' '  Speeches  " 
ipcre  delivered  on  the  i6th  of  July  1607,  *  in  a  chamber  called  "The  King's  Chamber." 
It  is  well  known  that  our  author  received  periodical  sums  not  only  from  public  bodies, 
hot  from  sevoal  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  -*  these,  it  has  been  said,  were  not  bestowed 
as  free  gifts,  or  as  honourable  testimonies  of  his  superior  talents,  but  extorted  from  re- 
kctant  hands  by  the  dread  of  his  satire.^  This  is  mera  cerugo.  The  ever  active  malice 
of  bis  most  determined  enemies  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  discover,  either  in  his  own 
varies,  or  in  those  of  others,  a  single  syllable  to  justify  the  infamous  calumny.  The 
tnidi  is,  that  the  monarchs  of  those  times,  though  approached  with  more  awe,  and 
served  with  more  respect  than  at  present,  yet  lived  more  among  their  people.  A  year 
sddom  passed  ¥rithout  some  royal  progress,  and  corporate  bodies  were  frequently  en- 
coaiaged  to  feast  their  sovereign.    On  all  these  occasions,  the  custom  of  the  time, 

"  And  pity  'tis,  so  good  a  time  had  wings 
To  fly  away,"— 

called  for  something  more  than  a  bare  treat,  some  introductory  compliment  that  might, 
as  it  were,  ennoble  the  entertainment,  and  gratify  at  once  the  judgment  and  the  taste. 
As  these  visits  were  irregular,  and  without  lAuch  previous  notice,  it  became  an  object 
cf  DO  small  importance  with  those  who  were  to  receive  them,  to  have  a  person  always 
at  command  on  whose  abilities  they  could  rely  for  an  Entertainment  that  should  neither 
Asgiace  themselves,  nor  their  guests.  Hence  sprung  the  several  pensions  said  to  have 
been  paid  to  Jonson,  and  which  should  rather  be  considered  in  the  light  of  retaining 
fits  than  gratuitous  donations,  and  still  less,  forced  tributes  to  malevolence.  Great  and 
generous  spirits  like  Sutton  might,  indeed,  think  their  wealth  not  misemployed  in  sup>- 
piying  the  deficiencies  of  fortune ;  but  that  most  of  what  he  received  was  hire  and  salary ^ 
acaiody  admits  of  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  now  called  upon  for  a  Masque  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of 
Lcvd  Haddington.  This,  which  was  probably  the  most  costly  and  magnificent  ever  ex- 
lubited  in  this  or  any  other  country,  was  first  performed  at  Whitehall  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
^08.  The  S<x>tch  and  English  nobility  vied  with  each  other  in  splendour  of  apparel, 
aad  die  khig  and  queen  bore  a  part  in  it. 

JoDson  was  now  busily  employed  on  the  Silent  Woman^  and  the  Masque  of  Queens^ 
Inth  of  which  appeared  in  1609  ;  the  former  written,  it  seems,  to  ridicule  Antony  and 
Cleopatra^  and  the  latter  to  rival  Macbeth,  "  of  the  success  of  whose  witches  he  was 
jeaJoDS,  as  he  fancied  himself  to  be  Shakspeare's  superior  !"'*    It  will  be  time  enough  to 


>[Stow  died  1605.- F.C] 
'tjooson  told  Drummond,  "  Ever^  first  day  of 
die  new  year  he  had  20  lb.  sent  to  mm  from  the 
Easl  of  Pembrok  to  buy  hook.es." Conversations. 
-F.C) 

*  This  is  boldly  advanced  by  Mr.  A.  Qialmers, 
aad  in  the  most  offensive  terms.  "  Disappointed 
(be  says)  in  the  hopes  of  wealth  and  mdepen- 
denoe  which  his  high  opinion  of  himself  led  nim 
Id  ibnn,  Jonson  d^;enerated  even  to  the  re- 
nnrces  of  a  libeller,  who  extorts  from  fear  what 
is  denied  to  genias.**  To  require  from  this  ca- 
'  of  the  poet's  memory  a  proof  of  his  as- 
would  be  to  no  ptupose — For  he  has 
He  who  produced  m  the  page  imme- 
Aaldy  pceceding  this,  a  wicked  interpolation  by 
Shads,  and  Cathered  it,  in  direct  terms,  on 
Dmmmond,  cannot  be  complimented  with  the 
'  m  of  recurring  to  original  docQments. 
the  whole  of  the  charge  is  false.  Jonson 
act  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  riches.  He 
himself  no  concern  about  them.    Even  his 


friend"  Drummond  admits  that  he  was  ''care- 
ss to  gain." — ^Wealth,  in  short,  he  heeded  not, 

he  rejected,  and  the  only  ambition  which 
felt  was  that  of  which  Mr.  Chalmers 

to  deprive  him,  an  honest  lame. 


As  to  independence,  Jonson  relied  on  his 
talents  for  it.  — ^His  story  indeed  furnishes  another 
melancholy  proof  of  the  instability  of  all  human 
things.  At  the  age  of  fifty-one,  he  probably 
felt  neither  doubts  nor  fears  of  his  sufficiency ; 
yet  at  this  period,  he  was  struck  with  the  malady 
that  finally  carried  him  off.  In  the  twelve  sad 
years  tha*  followed,  during  which  he  did  little 
more  than  move  from  his  bed  to  his  i^ve,  he 
felt  the  evils  of  dependence ;  and  let  it  not  be 
charged  on  him  as  a  crime  that  he  sought  to 
alleviate  them — not  by  "  libels,"  but  by  humble 
supplications  for  relief.  Of  these  several  are 
found,  of  the  others  not  onb  wokd  was  ever  in 
existence. 

^  To  omit  the  rest  at  present,  Mr.  Da^es 
begins  one  of  his  chapters  thus,  (c.  xxxiii.)  **  "Bca. 
Jonson's  ridicule  on  Antony  and  Cleopatra. — 
Ben  Jonson  in  his  Silent^  Woman  has  treated 
this  tragedy  as  a  play  full  of  nothing  but  fights 
at  sea !  This  good  man  is  a  humble  follower 
of  Mr.  Malone.  The  sea-fights  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  are  confined  to  a  stage  direction. 
"Alarum  afar  off^  as  zt  z.  sea-fight," 


t.e.  a 


of,  .     . 

cracker  was  let  off,  so  as  to  make  a  faint  noise, 
just  to  signify  that  there  was  a  fight  at  a  dis- 
tance ;   and    therefore,   when    Morose,   after 
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exoneratejonson  from  his  charge  when  the  commentators  shall  have  ascertained  the 
date  of  Macbeth,  which  is  very  far  from  being  the  case  at  present ;  meanwhile,  we  may 
venture  to  observe  that  the  production  of  two  suchpieoes  in  one  year,  is  no  less  creditable 
to  his  industry  than  to  his  talents  and  learning.  Ine  Masque  was  published,  with  an 
ample  commentary,  at  the  request  of  Prince  Henry,  who  was  curious  to  learn  the 
authorities  from  which  the  author  had  derived  his  incantations,  &c.  The  critics  of  our 
days  have  been  pleased  to  sneer  at  Jonson  for  the  attire  of  his  witches.  They  are  al- 
ways unlucky.  ' '  The  device  of  their  attire  (Jonson  says),  was  Master  Inigo  Jones's  ;" 
whom,  still  more  to  confound  them,  he  proceeds  to  compliment  in  the  warmest  terms 
that  the  sincerity  of  friendship  could  select.    See  Masque  of  Queens,  vol.  iii. 

The  year  1610,  not  less  prolific  than  the  preceding  one,  produced  the  beautiful  Masqiu 
of  Oberon,  and  the  Barriers,  written  to  celebrate  the  creation  of  Henry  Prince  of 
Wales,  which  took  place  on  the  4th  of  June.  The  Alchemist,  the  noblest  effort  of  Jon- 
son's  genius,  appeared  about  the  same  time.  This  comedy  he  dedicated  to  Lady 
Wroth,  the  niece  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  with  whose  family  he  maintained  a  constant  in- 
tercourse of  friendship  ;  and,  as  if  he  meant  to  show  his  detractors  that  his  obligations 
to  the  ancients  were  those  of  choice,  not  of  necessity,  he  constructed  the  whole  of  this 
wonderful  drama  on  tiie  vices  and  follies  of  the  age,  and  trusted  to  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  reading,  for  such  apt  allusions  and  illustrations  as  appear  to  spring  spon- 
taneously from  the  subject.  * 

Catiline,  which  followed  the  Alchemist,  was  brought  out  in  1611.  "  It  was  deser- 
vedly damned,"  Mr.  Malone  says  ;  but  Mr.  Malone's  aye  and  no,  too,  are  no  good  di- 
vintty,  when  applied  to  Jonson.  Without  questioning  Uie  accuracy  of  the  term  deser- 
vedly, it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  it  was  not  "  damned  "  at  all.  It  met,  indeed, 
with  opposition  (like  most  of  his  plays)  from  the  persevering  enmity  which  pursued  him 
through  life  ;  but  Catiline  continued  on  the  stage  till  driven  from  it,  with  every  other 
drama,  by  the  prevailing  power  of  puritanism.  The  author  inscribed  it  to  his  great 
patron,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  as  being,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  of  the  tragedies  which 
he  had  hitherto  produced,  He  calls  it  "  a  legitimate  poem,"  and  we  may  venture,  not- 
withstanding the  decision  of  Hurd,^  (who  appears  not  to  have  read  it,)  to  confirm  his 
judgment.  But  "  we  know,"  says  Davies,  "  from  the  author's  own  testimony  that  the 
play  was  condemned."  Assuredly,  yf^  know  no  such  thing.  Jonson  evidently  took  a 
strange  kind  of  pleasure  in  exaggerating  the  opposition  which  he'  experienced  from  his 
persecutors ;  and  we  are  therefore  in  danger  of  misleading  ourselves,  if  we  adopt  his 
expressions  in  all  their  force.  It  is  not  necessary  to  praise  his  conduct  in  this  instance, 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  savours  of  a  haughty  and  inflexible  spirit ;  though  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  advert  to  it  occasionally. 

Besides  publishing  his  play,  Jonson  found  leisure  this  year  to  amuse  himself  with 
arranging  that  immense  farrago  of  burlesque  "  testimonies  to  the  author's  merit,"  which 
accompanied  the  first  appearance  of  Coryat's  Crudities.  In  this,  he  seems  to  have  en- 
gaged at  the  desire  of  Prince  Henry,  who  found  entertainment  in  laughing  at  the  simple 


enumerating  a  variety  of  the  most  horrid  dins, 
adds,  that  he  would  even  sit  out  a  play  that  was 
nothing  but  fights  at  sea,  he  must  mean  to 
ridicule  Shakspeare,foronethat^hasfftfX(^/  At  that 
very  time,  too,  he  it  observed,  there  were  scores 
of  plays  on  the  stage  in  which  such  fights  were 
really  exhibited :  Heywood  has  more  than  one 
comedy  with  sea-fights  in  almost  every  act ;  and 
in  Decker^s  Whore  of  Babylon  there  is  a  sea- 
fight  that  occupies  the  whole  of  a  long  scene ; 
yet  Jonson,  who  knew  all  this  far  better  than 
ourselves,  and  who  had  been  stunned  a  hundred 
times  with  rude  representations  of  the  S^nish 
Armada  on  every  stage,  could  not  speak  of  a 
sea-fight  without  being  accused  of  directing  the 
whole  of  his  ridicule  against  a  stage  direction  in 
Shakspeare  !  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  pro- 
pagators of  these  despicable  calumnies,  or  the 
believers  in  them,  are  best  entided  to  our  scom. 


'  "Were  the  andents,"  Mr.  Headley  says,. 
"  to  reclaim  their  property,  Jonson  would  not 
have  a  rag  to  cover  his  nakedness."  With 
deference  to  this  wise  young  judge,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  enough  would  remain  to  him  of  the 
Alchemist  alone  to  obviate  the  dancer  of  any 
indecent  exposure.  It  is  not  a  little  singular 
that  all  the  enemies  of  Jonson,  from  Dryden 
downwards,  when  they  have  to  particularise  his 
obligations  to  the  ancients,  rdfer  to  his  two 
tragedies,  as  if  he  had  written  notluiig  be- 
sides, or  as  if  they  would  have  had  him  form 
9.  Catiline  and  Sejanus  out  of  his  own  ima> 
gination  ! 

*  **  Catiline"  he  says,  "  is  a  ^aedmen  of  all 
the  errors  of  tragedy."    Mr.  A.  Chalmers,  who 

auotes  the  passage,  joins  his  suffrage  to  that  of 
le  bishop,  and  speaks  of  it  with  very  edifying 
contempt. 
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vanity  of  "  the  Odcomblan  Traveller."  Tom,  it  is  probable,  laughed  more  than  any  of 
tixm.  His  taste  in  matters  of  praise  was  not  very  delicate ;  and  he  had  cunning  enough 
to  discern  that,  at  the  expense  of  some  extravagant  ridicule,  which  could  not  much  af- 
fect him  in  his  absence,  he  was  amusing  his  princely  patron,  spreading  the  knowledge 
of  his  book,  and  fiUing  his  pockets  for  another  course  of  adventures.  Jonson  wrote  the 
distichs,  and  the  introductory  character  of  Thomas  the  Coryate^  in  the  person  of  "a 
diaritable  friend,"  to  which  he  added  some  lines  on  the  author's  name.  He  procured 
verses  from  all  his  friends,  and,  among  the  rest,  from  Inigo  Jones,  whom  he  seems  to 
have  regarded  with  peculiar  kindness,  and  to  have  recommended  to  notice  with  a  de- 
gree of  aSection  which  deserved  a  better  return  from  the  growing  fortunes  of  the  archi-r 
tect  than  he  was  doomed  to  experience. 

In  the  succeeding  year  our  author  was  probably  engaged  on  some  of  those  exquisite 
Masques  which  appear  in  the  folio  of  1616,  and  to  which  no  dates  are  prefixed.  The 
death  of  Prince  Henry  threw  a  gloom  over  the  nation,  and  saddened,  for  a  short  period, 
the  gaiety  of  the  court.  Jonson  seems  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  temporary  ces- 
sation of  festivity  (for  he  bore  no  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  the  princess) 
to  make  a  second  trip  to  the  Continent.^  How  long  he  resided  abroad,  or  what  coun- 
tries he  visited,  is  nowhere  told  ;  we  only  know,  from  an  incidental  remark  in  his  con- 
versations with  Drummond,  that  he  was  at  Paris  in  1613.  As  he  was  connected  with 
the  court,  and  in  habits  of  intercourse  with  all  the  hterary  characters  of  his  time,  he 
must  have  been  amply  provided  with  recommendations  to  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sonages abroad.  •  He  was  introduced  to  the  Cardinal  du  Perron,  who,  in  compliment 
to  his  teaming,  showed  him  his  translation  of  Virgil,  which  Jonson  did  not  approve. 
"He treated  the  Cardinal  with  aU  that  bluntness  which  was  so  much  his  nature." 
Drummond  merely  says  that  he  told  him  "it  was  naught ;"  but  this  might  be  done 
vithout  any  bluntness  of  language,  were  it  not  a  point  agreed  upon  by  his  biographers, 
that  he  must  be  always  "brutal  and  ferocious."  His  integrity,  however,  merits  praise. 
Da  Perron  was  a  confirmed  bigot,  and,  at  this  period,  actively  engaged  in  undermining 
the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church  ;  he  had,  therefore,  little  teisure  for  poetry,  and  that 
httle  was  misemployed. 

In  1614  Jonson  produced  his  Bartholomew  Fair,  a  popular  piece,  but  chiefly  remark- 
able for  -the  obloquy  to  which  it  has  given  birth.  "About  this  time,"  Mr.  A.  Chal- 
mers sfQfs,  "  he  commenced  a  quarrel  with  Inigo  Jones,  and  made  him  the  subject  of 
his  ridicule."  It  is  not  so  much  the  business  of  Mr.  Chalmers  to  inquire  as  to  write : — 
but,  indeed,  he  only  repeats  what  has  been  said  by  Steevens  and  others  : 

ast  alii  sex 
Etplures  ww  conclamant  ore  sophista. 

^^^  the  exception  of  Ferabosco,  Jonson  has  spoken  with  more  kindness  of  Inigo  Jones 
than  of  any  of  his  coadjutors,  as  the  reader  may  see«  by  turning  to  his  Masques.  He 
notices  him  for  the  fifth  or  sixth  time,  with  unusual  warmth,  in  the  Masque  of  Queens, 
^  we  have  just  seen  them  playing  the  fool  together  in  Coryat's  Crudities.  In  the 
linter  of  1612,  Jones  left  this  country  for  Italy,  where  he  resided  several  years.  What 
^parrel  therefore  could  Jonson  possibly  commence  with  him  in  1614?  In  what  year 
Inigo  returned  from  his  travels,  is  not  said,  but,  according  to  his  biographer,  (who  was 
also  his  relation,)  it  must  have  been  long  after  the  appearance  of  Bartholomew  FairJ^ 
In  the  notes  to  that  comedy,  (written  before  I  had  read  the  life  of  the  architect,)  I  was 
induced,  from  internal  evidence,  to  express  my  doubts  as  to  the  identity  of  Lanthom 
I^atherfaead  and  Inigo  Jones  ;  at  present,  I  disbelieve  it  altogether.*  That  some  traits 
of  personality  are  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  Leatherhead  I  do  not  mean  to  deny ; 
bat  from  a  few  obscure  hints  scattered  up  and  down  our  author's  works,  I  am  almost 
inclined  to  think  that  they  point  at  the  master  of  the  revels  (whoever  he  was)  or  his 


^  [This  was  when  he  accompanied  Sir  Walter 
**leigh's  son. — See  Conversations, — F.  C] 

'  "Alber  the  death  of  Prince  Heniy  in  16x2, 
^architect  made  a  second  tour  to  Italy,  and 
continued  there  some  vears,  improving  mmself 
m  his  fiivourite  art,  till  he  was  recalled  by  the 
^ath  of  the  surveyor-general." — Life  of  Jones. 
[Sunon  Baal,  the  surveyor-geneial,  of  whose 


office  James  had  given  Inigo  the  reversion,  died 
in  1615. — F.C] 

■  The  loose  reports  of  the  time  weigh  no- 
thing with  me:  and  those  who  have  noticed 
the  remarks  on  the  imaginary  resemblance  of 
Sutton  and  Volpone  will,  I  flatter  myself,  be 
inclined  to  think  as  lightly  of  them  as  my- 
self. 
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deputy.  Mr.  A.  Chalmers,  however,  is  so  confident  of  his  man,  that  he  rakes  into 
scurrility  of  Walpole  for  fit  language  to  express  his  sense  of  the  poet's  delinquency. 
•'  Whoever  (says  Lord  Orford)  was  the  aggressor,  the  turbulent  temper  of  Jonson  took, 
care  to  be  most  in  the  wrong. — In  his  verses  he  fully  exerted  all  that  brutal  abuse  whidi 
his  contemporaries  were  willing  to  think  wit,  and  which  only  serves  to  show  the  airo- 
gance  of  the  man  who  presumed  to  satirize  Jones  and  rival  Shakspeare." — It  must  be 
confessed  that  Shakspeare  makes  his  appearance  here  somewhat  unexpectedly  i — ^moch, 
however,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  biographer,  who  subjoins,  "  If  jonson  was  the  rival 
of  Shakspeare  he  deserves  all  this  (abuse :) — but  with  no  other  claims  than  this  Catalime 
and  Sejanus,  how  could  he  for  a  moment  fancy  himself  the  rival  of  Shakspeare?"  How 
indeed  !  but  when  Mr.  Chalmers  shall  find  leisure  to  read  what  he  prints,  he  will  dis- 
cover, ist,  that  Jonson  had  other  "  claims  ;"  and  2ndly,  that  he  did  not  fancy  himself  the 
"  rival  of  Shakspeare." 

As  no  date  is  affixed  to  his  minor  pieces,  we  know  not  how  he  was  employed  after  the 
production  oi  Bartholomew  Fair}  till  1616,  when  he  brought  out  his  excellent  comedy 
of  The  DeviVs  an  Ass,  A  considerable  time  must  be  allotted  for  the  preparation  of 
the  folio  volume  which  was  published  this  year,  and  contained,  besides  comedies  and 
tragedies,  the  first  book  of  his  Epigrams,  several  Masques  and  Entertainments,  and  a 
collection  of  poems  called  the  Forest.  He  seems  to  have  meditated  a  complete  edition 
of  all  his  works  ;  but  he  apparently  grew  weary  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  volume^ 
and  never  (unless  peculiarly  called  upon)  had  recourse  to  the  press  afterwards.  The 
second  folio  is  a  wretched  continuation  of  the  first,  printed  from  MSS.  surreptitiously 
obtained,  during  his  life,  or  ignorantly  hurried  through  the  press  after  his  death.  It 
bears  a  variety  of  dates  from  1631  to  1641  inclusive.  It  is  probable  that  he  looked  for- 
ward to  a  period  of  retirement  and  ease,  when  he  might  be  enabled  to  collect,  revise, 
and  publish  his  works  at  leisure  ;  but  the  loss  of  all  bis  MSS.  by  fire,  and  the  fatal  ill- 
ness which  almost  immediately  afterwards  seized  him,  rendered  all  such  views  abortive. 
It  is  remarkable  that  he  calls  his  Epigrams  "  Book  the  first :"  he  had,  therefore,  otheis 
in  his  hand  ;  but  they  have  perished. 

Shakspeare  died  this  year :  what  the  world  lost  by  that  event  need  not  be  told  ; 
Jonson  (the  commentators  assure  us)  was  freed  by  it  from  a  man  whom  he  "hated  and 
feared  through  life."  He  had  not,  however,  much  leisure  to  enjoy  his  good  fortune  ; 
for  "such  was  the  envumsness  of  his  disposition,  that  he  immediately  became  jealous  of 
Chapman,  who  now  be^an  to  grow  into  reputation,  and  being,  by  the  death  of  Shak- 
speare, left  without  a  rival,  strove  to  continue  so,  and  endeavoured  to  suppress  as  much 
as  possible  the  rising  fame  of  his  friend  !"  This  medley  of  malice  and  stupidity  is  taken 
from  the  Bio.  Dram.  At  the  period  of  Shakspeare's  death,  Chapman  had  nearly 
reached  his  grand  climacteric,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  pieces,  had  written 
the  whole  of  his  dramatic  works  ;  yet  this  is  the  reverend  youth  who  "  now  began  to 
grow  into  fame, "  and  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Jonson !    The  reader  supposes,  perhaps^ 


^  It  may  be  safeljr  assumed,  however,  that  he 
was  engaged  either  in  seeking  or  impaxting  use- 
ftd  knowledge.  While  his  enemies  dream  of 
nothing  but  his  "  envy"  of  some  dramatic  writer, 
I  find  his  name,  whenever  it  occurs  in  the  wri- 
tings of  his  contemporaries,  incessantly  con- 
nected with  subjects  of  general  literature.  He 
appears,  about  this  time,  (16x5,)  to  have  carried 
on  some  correspondence  with  Selden,  respect- 
ing the  precise  import  of  that  passage  in 
Deuteronomy,  "The  woman  shall  not  wear 
that  which  pertaineth  tmto  a  man,  neither  shall 
a  man  put  on  a  woman's  garment,  for  all  that 
do  so  are  an  abomination  to  the  ^  Lord ;" 
c.  xxii.  5.  In  conclusion,  he  desires  his  friend 
to  ^t  together  what  he  had  collected  on  the 
subiect,  and  send  it  to  him.  Selden's  answer 
is  dated  on  the  last  day  of  February.  It  con- 
tains nearly  eight  folio  pages  full  of  the  most 
curious  and  recondite  reading — being  desirous, 
he   says,   "to   shew  how   ambitious    he   was 


not  only  of  Jonson's  love,  hut  also  of  ius  judg- 
ment." 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  req>ect 
which  this  prodigy  of  learning  constantly  shows 
for  the  attamments  of  his  friend. — "  With  regard, 
(Selden  says,)  to  what  the  Greeks  and  latins 
have  of  Adargatis,  Derceto,  Ataigata,  Dene 
(all  one  name)  &c.  you  best  know,  being  moti 
conversant  in  the  recondite  parts  of  human 
learning,"  &c. ;  and  he  concludes^  after  a  variety 
of  extracts  from  the  Hebrew,  Synac,  Greek,  &c.: 
"  In  the  connexion  of  these  no  vulgar  observa- 
tions, if  they  had  been  to  a  common  learned 
reader,  there  had  been  often  room  for  divas 
pieces  of  theology  dispersed  in  Latin  and  Greek 
authors,  and  fathers  of  the  Church,  but  your 
own  tnost  choice  and  able  store  cannot  bat 
fiimish  you  with  whatever  is  fit  that  way  to  be 
thought.  Whatever  I  have  here  collected,  I  gob- 
secrate  to  your  love,  and  end  with  hope  of  yonr 
instructing  JTidgTnent"    Vol.  iv.  fol.  p.  1691. 
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that  I  have  discovered  these  facts  in  some  "rare  MS.  penes  me"  to  the  disgrace  of 
literature,  1  they  are  to  be  found  on  the  very  page  which  furnished  the  abuse  of  Jonson  ! 
Bat  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  momentous  period.  Shakspeare,  as  we  know  from 
tlie authority  of  Mr.  Malone  (enforced  in  a  hundred  places,)  was  persecuted  by  Jonson 
dnrjng  his  Me  with  unceasing  malevolence.  While  I  was  engaged  on  these  pages,  a 
letter  of  that  gentleman  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whall^,  was  put  into  my  hands  by  Mr. 
Waldzon,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy. 

"SiK, — Having  been  out  of  town  for  some  days ;  I  did  not  receive  jrour  favour  till 
last  night.  I  shall  with  great  pleasure  add  my  mite  of  contribution  to  your  new 
edition  of  Ben  Jonson,  though  I  have  very  htUe  hopes  of  being  able  to  throw  any  light 
on  what  has  eluded  your  researches.  At  the  same  time  I  must  honesdy  own  to  you  that 
I  have  never  read  old  Ben's  plays  with  any  degree  of  attention,  and  that  he  is  an  author 
so  little  to  my  taste  that  I  have  no  pleasure  in  perusing  him.  However,  as  I  have  just  said, 
JOQ  may  command,  sir,  my  best  services,  whenever  the  volumes  are  put  into  my  hands : 
they  are  at  present,  I  believe,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Reed.  I  agree  with  you  entirely 
that  no  ridicule  vi^as  intended  against  Shakspeare  in  the  Poetaster  for  the  use  of  the 
word  clutch^  or  in  the  Case  is  Altered^  for  the  white  of  an  egg  ;  nor  against  his  hot  and 
Moist  in  Othello.  Before  I  was  honoured  with  your  letter,  I  had  observed  in  a  little 
wock  of  mine  that  is  now  in  the  press  (A  Second  Appendix  to  my  Supplement  to  Shak- 
speare,) that  the  dates  of  the  respective  pieces  refute  the  idea  of  his  sneering  at  Shakspeare, 
in  these  places.  And,  indeed,  I  believe  that  even  in  those  plays  of  his  or  Fletcher's, 
where  a  direct  parody  appears,  no  ridicule  may  possibly  have  been  intended.  But  not- 
withstanding this,  I  think  I  have  brought  together  decisive  proofs  of  Jonson's  malignity 
and  jealousy  of  Shakspeare.  The  Retumfrum  Parnassus  shows  they  were  at  vaiiance 
so  early  as  i6o2,  three  years  only  after  Shakspeare  had  patronized  him  by  bringing 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour  on  the  stage.  In  the  ptologue  to  that  piece  his  Winter 
ToZris,  I  think,  evidently  ridiculed.  'Diis  had  always  puzzled  me,  and  I  conjectured 
that  this  prologue  was  not  spoken  originally,  but  added  at  a  subsequent  period.  On 
looking  into  the  4to  edit,  which  has  lately  fallen  into  my  hands,  I  find  my  conjecture 
confirmed.  This  certainly,  as  well  as  the  torrent  of  ridicule  thrown  out  in  B.  Fair  in 
1614,  adds  great  strength  to  your  supposition  that  old  Ben's  jealousy  did  not  display 
itsdf  with  ftdl  force  till  Shakspeare  retired  from  the  stage. 

**Quun  Anne  Street  East,  Dec.  28, 1782." 

The  case  of  onr  author  is  thus  rendered  worse  than  ever  !  it  now  appears  that  so  far 
from  being  relieved  by  the  retirement  of  Shakspeare,  his  jealousy  did  not  break  out  in 
foil  force  till  that  event  took  place ;  and  as  he  was  besides  tormented  by  the  "  rising  fame 
of  a  new  competitor,"  his  situation  can  scarcely  be  contemplated  without  dismay.  The 
reader,  who  has  seen  that  he  was  of  a  disposition  to  stem  the  torrent  of  ill-fortune,  will 
be  naturally  anxious  to  learn  by  what  extraordinary  exertions  of  dramatic  power  he  was 
enabled  to  overcome  at  once  his  "jealousy"  of  Shakspeare,  and  his  "fear"  of  Chap- 
man. Comedy  after  comedy,  he  will  imagine,  was  now  brought  forward  with  a 
lapidity  unknown  before,  teeming,  in  every  act,  with  the  most  point^  ridicule,  the  most 
onrenomed  malignity.  I  anticipate  his  surprise,  therefore,  when  he  hears  from  me  the 
simpie  fact — that  for  the  long  period  of  ten  years  from  the  "  death"  of  Shakspeare,  and 
the  "  rise"  of  Chapman,  Jonson  did  not  write  one  line  for  the  stage  !  But 
thissorprisewfllbeconvertedinto  scorn  and  indignation  against  his  base  calumniators 
when  he  further  hears  that  during  the  same  period,  in  which  he  is  accused  of  such  active 
malevolence  against  both,  ^e  only  memoriaJls  of  it  to  be  found,  are,  ist,  the  pleasing 
haes  under  the  print  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  generous  burst  of  affection  on  his  death;  and 
andly,  a  viva  voce  declaration  to  Drununond  that ' '  he  loved  Chapman, "  and  a  most  kind 
and  complimentary  address  to  him  on  the  completion  of  his  translation  of  Hesiod  i' 


^  I  hsvo  Mid  sothinff  of  the  biographers : — ^to 
nppoie,  indMd,  that  Mr.  Stephen  Jones  should 
Bouoe  OB  eiTor  thot^h  €U  wide  asaehureh  docTf 
^vooVl  bo  to  equal  him  in  folly.  Bettor  optics 
USD  Us,  (see  tilt  Theatrum  Ppttarum,  p.  053,) 


when  Jonson  is  concerned,  "don't"  (as  Bustapha, 
well  oDserves,)  "  know  a  lie  when  they  see  it." 

*  As  there  is  not  a  word  of  our  author  respect- 
ing Chs^man  that  does  not  breathe  love  and 
esteem  for  him,  the  reader  may  be  pleased  to 
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A  date  is  the  spear  of  Ithuriel  to  the  enemies  of  Jonson.    Touch  their  "facts"  witki, 
it,  and  they  start  up  in  loathsome  and  revolting  deformity. 

The  kindness  of  James  for  our  poet,  which  seems  to  have  progressively  increased,  vraM 
this  year  manifested  by  a  very  substantial  act  of  beneficence.  In  consideration  of  h^ 
services,  he  conferred  on  him,  by  letters  patent,  a  pension  for  life  of  a  hundred  marks.; 
In  courtesy,  this  has  been  termed  creating  him  Poet  Laureat ;  and  perhaps  it  was  so.*| 
Hitherto,  the  laureatship  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  title,  adopted  at  pleasure  lyf 
those  who  were  employed  to  write  for  the  court,  bat  conveying  no  privileges,  and  es* 
tablishing  no  claim  to  a  salary.'^  Occasional  gratuities  were  undoubtedly  bestowed  oa 
occasional  services  ;  but  an  annual  and  determinate  sum  seems  to  have  been  issued,  for 
the  first  time,  in  favour  of  Jonson.  The  nominal  laureat  or  court  poet,  when  our 
author  first  came  into  notice,  was  Daniel,  who  was  long  the  favourite  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  ladies,  and  who  did  not  witness  the  growing  popularity  of  the  youthful  bard,  or  hear 
of  his  being  called  upon  for  those  Entertainments  which  he  probably  considered  as  with- 
in his  province,  with  very  commendable  fortitude.  It  is  a  subject  of  sincere  regret  that 
many  of  the  latter  days  of  this  amiable  poet  and  virtuous  man,  should  be  overcast  with 
unavailing  gloom  on  this  account,  and  that  he  should  indulge  any  feeling  of  resent- 


see  the  return  to  it.     "An  Invective  against 
Ben  Jonson  by  Mr.  George  Chapman :" 

**  Greate-leamed  wittie  Ben,  be  pleasde  to  li^ht 
The  world  with  that  three-forkea  fire ;  nor  fnght 
All  us,  the  subleam'd  with  luciferous  boast 
That  thou  art  most  great,  leamd — of  all  the 

earth 
As  bein^  a  thins  betwixt  a  humane  birth 
And  an  infemaU ;  no  humanytie 
Of  the  divine  sotd  shewing  man  in  thee,"  &c. 

Ashmole  MSS. 

Chapman  (whom  I  am  unwilling  to  believe 
guilty  of  this  malicious  trash)  died,  I  fear,  poor 
and  neglected.  In  another  poem  among  the 
Ashmole  pai)ers,  inscribed  "The  Genius  of  the 
Stage  deploring  the  death  of  Ben  Jonson ;"  after 
noticing  the  general  sorrow,  the  writer  says, 

"Why  do  Apollo's  sons 
Meet  in  such  throngs,  and  whbper  as  they  go  ? — 
There  are  no  more  by  sad  affliction  hurl'd, 
And  friends'  neglect,  from  this  inconstant  world ! 
Chapman  alone  went  so ;  He  that's  now  gone, 
Commands  his  tomb;   he,  scarce  a  grave  or 
stone." 

^  The  attachment  of  James  to  our  author,  is 
thus  noticed  by  Lord  Falkland,_in  an  allusion  to 
the  circumstance 
would  tell 


before  us.     Dorus,  he  says, 


"  How  learned  James, 
Who  favoured  quiet,  and  the  arts  of  peace. 
Which,  in  his  halcyon  days  found  large  increase, 
Friend  to  the  humolest,  if  deservine,  swain. 
Who  was  himself  a  part  of  Phoebus  train^ 
Declared  great  Jonson  worthiest  to  receive 
The  garland  which  the  Muses'  hands  did  weave ; 
And  though  his  bounty  did  sustain  his  days. 
Gave  a  more  welcome  pension  in  his  praise. 

"  Of  all  literary  tastes  (says  Mr.  Dibdin)  James 
had  the  most  strange  and  sterile."  He  probably 
thought  that  there  was  something  more  valuable 
in  literature  than  an  uncut  catalogue  on  large 
paper,  and  thus  far,  perils,  differed  from  the 
critic :  in  other  respects,  James  cannot  be  said 


to  evince  much  singularity  of  taste ;  but  it  is 
with  this  poor  prince,  as  with  Falstaff,  "  men  of 
all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  him."  There 
seems  no  necessity  for  this.  If  James  was  not  a 
wise  man^  he  was  very  far  indeed  from  being  a 
fool ;  which  is  more,  perhaps,  than  can  be  said 
of  some  of  his  persecutors.  "Tames,"  says  Mr. 
D'lsraeli^  who  had  just  risen  from  an  examina- 
tion of  his  woiks,  "  was  no  more  a  pedant  than 
the  ablest  of  his  contemporaries ;  nor  abhorred 
the  taste  of  tobacco,  nor  feared  witche.s,  more 
than  they  did  ;  he  was  a  great  wit,  a  most  acute 
disputant,"  &c.  Calant.  of  Authors^  vol.  iL 
345.  All  this  is  simple  truth;  and  it  is  mere 
dotage  to  re-echo,  at  this  day,  die  senseless  and 
savage  yell  of  die  nonconformists  of  James's 
time.  ^  "rhey  thirsted  for  blood,  and  their  lage 
was  kindled  against  him  because  his  good  fortune 
or  his  good  sense  kept  him  from  rushing  into  a 
continental  war,  for  which  he  had  neither  men 
nor  money ;  and  which,  therefore,  by  involving 
him  in  difficulties,  would,  as  they  well  knew, 
leave  him  at  their  mercy,  and  thus  accelerate 
that  overthrow  of  the  Church  and  State,  for 
which  they  so  eagerly  panted.^ 

*  Jonson,  who  was  never  satisfied  without  pro- 
curing all  possible  information  upon  every  sub- 
ject in  which  he  was  interested,  appears,  on  this 
occa.<non,  to  have  applied  to  Selden  for  assistance 
in  lus  researches ;  and  Selden,  who  always  found 
a  singular  pleasure  in  gratifying  him,  drew  up 
expressly,  and  introduced  into  the  second  part  m 
his  learned  work^  Titles  of  Honour^  a  long  chap- 
ter (the  forty-third)  "on  the  custom  of  giving 
crowns  of  laurel  to  poets."  At  the  conclusion  of 
which  he  says,  "  Thus  have  I,  by  no  unseason- 
able digression,  performed  a  promise  to  you,  my 
beloved  Ben  Jonson.  Your  curious  learning  and 
judgment  may  correct  where  I  have  erred,  and 
add  where  my  notes  and  memory  have  left  me 
short    You  are 

omnia  carmina  doctus^ 
Et  calles  tnython  plasmata  et  historiam. 

And  so  you  both  fully  know  what  concerns  it, 
and  your  singular  excellency  in  the  art  most 
eminenUy  deserves  it" 
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Bient  against  one  who  took  no  undue  course  to  secure  the  favour  from  which  he  had  ap- 
parently fallen.  On  the  regular  appointment  of  Jonson,  Daniel  withdrew  himself 
entirdy  from  court.  He  died  about  three  years  afterwards,  beloved,  honoured,  and 
lamented.^ 

We  now  approach  the  most  unfortunate  period  of  our  author's  life.  In  consequence 
of  a  warm  invitation  to  Scotland,  where  he  had  many  friends,  especially  among  the  con- 
nexions of  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  he  determined  in  the  summer  of  this  year  (1618)  to  pay 
a  visit  to  this  country.  His  journey  was  made  on  foot,  and  he  appears  to  have  spent 
several  months  with  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  "  At 
Ldth,"  says  Taylor,  the  Water-poet, ' '  I  found  my  long-approved  and  assured  good  friend. 
Master  Benjamin  Jonson,  at  one  Master  John  Stuart's  house.  I  thank  him  Tot  his  great 
kindness  towards  me  ;  for  at  my  taking  leave  of  me,  he  gave  me  a  piece  of  gold  of  two 
and  twenty  shillings  to  drink  his  health  in  England  ;^  and  withall  willed  me  to  remem- 


'  That  Jonson's  conduct  towards  Daniel  had 
always  been  perfectly  honourable,  may  be  col- 
lected from  many  quarters.  The  celebrated 
John  Florio  (author  of  the- Diet.  Ital.)  was 
brother-in-law  to  Daniel,  and  apparently  much 
attached  to  his  interests  \  yet  ne  always  lived 
en  terms  of  great  friendship  with  our  author.  In 
his  Majesty's  Library  b  a  very  beautiful  copy  of 
TJu  FoXf  which  once  belonged  to  Florio,  with 
the  following  autograph  of  the  poet  :  "  To  his 
loving  Father  and  worthy  friend,  Master  John 
FUmo,  Ben  Jonson  seals  this  testimony  of  his 
friendship  and  love." 

Sir  Tobie  Mathews  has  preserved  a  letter  of 
Jonson's : — It  is  an  answer  to  Donne,  who  had 
besought  him  (doubdess  on  prudential  motives) 
to  abstain  from  justifying  himself  against  some 
&Ise  charge.  No  name  is  given  ;  but  I  am  in- 
dined  to  wink  that  the  person  alluded  to  in  the 
letter  was  Lucy,  Countess  of  Bedford.  She  had 
certainlv  been,  at  one  time,  ill  disposed  towards 
oar  anther  ;  and,  as  it  would  appear,  by  the  un- 
Iiappy  jealousy  of  Daniel,  whom,  as  well  as 
Domie,  she  warmly  patronized.  In  the  Epistle 
to  the  Countess  of  Rutland  (vol.  iii.  The  Forest ^ 
No.  xa),  there  is  an  allusion  to  something  of  this 
kind :  but  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  letter  is 
hononzable  to  the  poet's  feelings. 

If  this  lady  was  meant,  she  was  not  long  in 
discovering  Uiat  Jonson  had  been  calumniated. 
A  steadv  friendship  grew  between  them ;  she 
showed  him  many  marks  of  favour,  and  he  wrote 
some  beauuful  verses  in  her  praise. 

Six, — ^You  cannot  but  believe  how  dear  and 
reverend  your  friendship  is  to  me,  (though  all 
testimony  on  my  part  hath  been  too  short  to  ex- 
press me,)  and  therefore  would  I  meet  it  with  all 
obedience.  My  mind  is  not  yet  so  deafened  by 
injories,  but  it  hath  an  ear  for  counsel.  Yet  in 
this  point  that  you  presently  dissuade,  I  wonder 
how  I  am  misunderstood  ;  or  Uiat  you  should 
call  that  an  imaginary  right,  which  is  the  proper 
justice  that  every  clear  man  owes  to  his  inno- 
oency.  Exasperations  I  intend  none,  for  truth 
cannot  be  shajp^  but  to  ill  natures,  or  such  weak 
ones  whom  the  ill  spirits,  suspicion  or  credulity 
sdll  possess.  My  lady  may  believe  whisperings, 
receive  tales,  suspect  and  condemn  my  honesty, 
and  I  may  not  answer,  on  the  pain  of  losing  her ! 
as  if  she,  who  had  this  prejudice  of  me  were  not 
already  lost ! — O  no,  she  will  do  me  no  hurt,  she 
will  thuk  and  speak  well  of  my  faculties. — She 


cannot  there  judge  me  ;  or  if  she  could,  I  would 
exchange  all  glory  (if  I  had  all  men's  abilities) 
which  could  come  that  way,  for  honest  simpli- 
city.— But  there  is  a  greater  penalty  threatened, 
the  loss  of  you,  my  true  fnend  ;  for  others  I 
reckon  not,  who  were  never  had.  You  have  so 
subscribed  yourself.  Alas !  how  easy  is  a  man 
accused  that  is  forsaken  of  defence  ! — ^Well,  my 
modesty  shall  sit  down,  and  (let  the  world  call  it 
guilt  or  what,  it  will)  I  will  yet  thank  you  that 
counsel  me  to  a  silence  in  these  oppressures, 
when  confidence  in  my  right,  and  mends  may 
abandon  me.  And  lest  yourself  may  undergo 
some  hazard,  for  my  questioned  reputation,  and 
draw  jealousies  or  hatred  upon  you,  I  desire  to 
be  left  CO  mine  own  innocence,  which  shall  ac- 
quit me,  or  heaven  shall  be  guilty. 

Your  ever  true  lover, 

Ben  Jonson. 

'  This  was  a  considerable  present :  but  Jon- 
son's  hand  and  heart  were  ever  open  to  his 
acquaintance.  All  his  pleasures  were  social ; 
and  while  health  and  fortune  smiled  upon  him, 
he  was  no  niggard  either  of  his  time  or  his  talents 
to  those  who  needed  them.  There  is  something 
striking  in  Taylor's  concluding  sentence,  when 
the  result  of  the  visit  to  Drummond  is  con- 
sidered : — but  there  is  one  evil  thai  walks, 
which  keener  eyes  than  John's  have  oflen  failed 
to  discover. 

Taylor's  "  Pennyless  Pilgrimage"  to  Scotland 
gave  rise  to  some  ridiculous  reports,  and  it  is 
curious  to  see  with  what  a  serious  air  he  sets 
about  refuting  them.  "  Many  shallow-brained 
critics  (he  says)  do  lay  an  aspersion  on  me — that 
I  was  set  on  by  others,  or  did  imdergo  this  pro- 
ject, either  in  malice  or  mockage  of  Master  Ben- 
jamin Jonson.  I  vow,  by  the  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian, that  their  imaginations  are  all  wide;  for 
He  is  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  so  much 
obliged  for  many  undeserved  courtesies  that  I 
have  received  from  him,  and  froxn  others,  by  his 
favour,  that  I  durst  never  be  so  impudent  or  in- 
grateful  as  to  suffer  any  man's  persuasions  or 
mine  own  instigation,  to  incite  me  to  make  so  bad 
a  requital  for  so  mudi  goodness." 

I  have  only  to  add,  in  justice  to  this  honest 
man,  that  his  gratitude  outlived  the  subject 
of  it.  He  paid  the  tribute  of  a  verse  to  hU 
benefactor's  memory; — ^the  verce.  indeed,  was 
mean ;  but  poor  Taylor  had  nothing  better  to 
give.  ' 
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ber  his  kind  commendations  to  all  his  friends.  So  with  a  friendly  farewell,  I  left  him 
as  well  as  I  hope  never  to  see  him  in  a  worse  estate  ;  for  he  is  among  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  that  know  his  true  worth  and  their  own  honoui^,  iwhere  with  much  respective 
(respectful)  love  he  is  entertained."  This  was  about  the  20th  of  September.  Jonson 
probably  paid  many  other  visits ;  but  he  reserved  the  last  of  them  for  Mr.  William 
Drummond,  the  poet  of  Hawthomden,  with  whom  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  the 
month  of  April,  1619.* 

It  is  not  known  at  what  period  or  in  what  manner  Jonson 's  acquaintance  with, 
Drummond  began ;  but  the  ardour  with  which  he  cherished  his  friendship  is  almost  un- 
exampled :  he  seems  upon  every  occasion  to  labour  for  language  to  express  his  grateful 
sense  of  it ;  and  very  depraved  must  have  been  the  mind  that  could  witness  such 
effusions  of  tenderness  with  a  determination  to  watch  the  softest  moment,  and  betray  the- 
confidence  of  his  guest.  For  this  perfidious  purpose  no  one  ever  afforded  greater 
facilities  than  Jonson.  He  wore  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at :  a  bird  of 
prey,  therefore,  like  Drummond,  had  a  noble  quarry  before  him ;  and  he  could  strike  at 
it  without  stooping. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  our  author  did  not  fall  into  kindly  hands.  His  learn- 
ing, his  judgment,  his  love  of  anecdote,  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  poets, 
statesmen,  and  eminent  characters  of  the  age,  of  whom  he  talked  without  reserve,  would 
have  rendered  his  conversations,  had  they  been  recorded  with  such  a  decent  respect  for 
the  characters  of  the  living  as  courteiqr  demanded,  the  most  valuable  body  of  contem- 
porary criticism  that  had  ever  appeared.  Such  was  not  Drummond 's  object.  He  only- 
sought  to  injure  the  man  whom  he  had  decoyed  imder  his  roof ;  and  he  therefore  gave 
his  remarks  in  rude  and  naked  deformity.  Even  thus,  however,  without  one  qualifying 
word,  without  one  introductory  or  explanatory  line,  there  is  little  in  them  that  can  be  dis- 
puted; while  the  vigour,  perspicuity,  and  integrity  of  judgment  which  they  uniformly 
display  are  certainly  worthy  of  commendation.  As  these  "Conversations"  form  the 
text  from  which  our  author's  enemies  draw  their  topics  of  abuse,  as  they  have  hitherto 
been  unfairly  quoted,"  I  subjoin  a  faithful  copy  of  the  criticisms,  from  the  old  folio. 
What  relates  to  our  author's  personal  history,  has  been  already  given. 


<< 


HEADS  OF  A  CONVERSATION,   &C. 


"  Ben  Jonson  used  to  say,  that  many  Epigrams  were  ill,  because  they  expressed  in  the 
end  what  should  have  been  understood  by  what  was  said  before,  as  that  of  Sir  John 
Davies.  That  he  had  a  pastoral  entitled  the  May  Lord;  his  own  name  is  Alkin,  Ethra 
the  Countess  of  Bedford,  Mogbel  Overbury,  the  old  Countess  of  Suffolk  an  enchan- 
tress ;  other  names  are  given  to  Somerset,  his  lady,  Pembroke,  the  Countess  of  Rutland, 
Lady  Wroth.  In  his  first  scene  Alkin  comes  in  mending  his  broken  pipe.  \He  bringetk 
in,  says  our  author  (Drummond)  clowns  making  mirth  and  foolish  sports,  contrary  ta 
all  other  pastorals.']  He  had  also  a  design  to  write  a  Fisher  or  Pastoral  (Piscatory  ?) 
play,  and  make  the  stage  of  it  in  the  Lomond  lake ;  and  also  to  write  his  foot-pil- 
grimage hither,  and  to  call  it  a  Discovery.     In  a  poem  he  called  Edinburgh 

"  The  Heart  of  Scodand,  Britain's  other  Eye." 

That  he  had  an  intention  to  have  made  a  play  like  Plautus's  Amphytruo,  but  left  it  off, 
for  that  he  could  never  find  two  so  like  one  to  the  other,  that  he  could  persuade  the 
spectator  that  they  were  one. 

"That  he  had  a  design  to  write  an  epic  poem,  and  was  to  call  it  Chotvlogia,  of  the 
Worthies  of  his  country,  raised  by  Fame,  and  was  to  dedicate  it  to  his  country :  it  is  all 
in  couplets,  for  he  detested  all  other  rhymes.     He  said,  he  had  written  a  Discourse  of 
Poetry,  both  against  Campion  and  Daniel,  especially  the  last,  where  he  proves  couplets 
to  be  the  best  sort  of  verses,  especially  when  they  are  broke  like  hexameters,  and  that 


■■  [  The  only  way  to  combat  Gifford's  perpetual 
misrepresentation  of  the  character  of  Drummond 
is  to  reprint  in  full  the  *  Notes  of  Conversations' 
in  the  most  accurate  version  remaining.  These 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  vol.  iiL    Jonson't 


visit  to  him  certainly  took  place  before  the  Z7th 
January,  x6xp,  but  its  exact  date  does  not 
appear. — F.  C] 

^  They  have,  without  any  exccptiod,  been., 
taken  from  Gibber's  Lives  of  the  Pootii, 
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cross  iliymes  and  stanzas,  because  the  purpose  would  lead  beyond  eight  lines,  were  all 
foroed. 

"  His  censure  (judgment)  of  the  English  poets  was  this :  that  Sidney  did  not  keep  a 
deooram  in  making  every  one  speak  as  well  as  himself.  Spenser's  stanza  pleased  him 
not,  nor  his  matter ;  the  meaning  of  the  Allegory  of  his  Fakry  Queen  he  had  delivered 
in  writing  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  which  was,  that  by  the  bleating  (blatant)  beast  he 
imdei^ood  the  Puritans,  and  by  the  false  Duessa,  the  Queen  of  Scots.  He  told,  that 
Spenser>  goods  were  robbed  by  the  Irish,  and  his  house  and  a  little  child  burnt,  he  and 
hs  wife  4|scaped,  and  after  died  for  want  of  bread  in  Kin^-street ;  he  refused  twenty- 
pieces  sent  him  by  my  Lord  Essex,  and  said  he  was  sure  he  had  no  time  to  spend  them. 
Samuel  Daniel  was  a  good,  honest  man,  had  no  children,  and  was  no  ppet  ;*  and  that 
he  had  wrote  the  Cwil  IVars,  and  yet  had  not  one  battle  in  all  his  book.  That  Michael 
Drayton's  PolyoUnon^  if  he  had  performed  what  he  promised,  to  write  the  deeds  of  all 
the  Worthies,  had  been  excellent.  That  he  was  challenged  for  intituling  one  book 
Moriimeriades ;  that  Sir  Jcdm  Davies  played  on  Drayton  in  an  epigram,  who,  in  his 
sonnet,  ccmcluded  his  mistress  might  have  been  the  ninth  Worthy,  and  said  he  used  a 
phrase  like  Dametas  in  Arcadia^  who  said  his  mistress  for  wit  might  be  a  giant. 

"That  Silvester's  translation  of  Du  Bartas  was  not  well  done  ;  and  that  he  wrote  his 
vases  beforejie  understood  to  confer ;  and  these  of  Fairfax  were  not  good.  That  the 
translations  of  Homer  and  Vix^l  in  long  Alexandrines  were  but  prose.'  That  Sir 
John  Harington's  Ariosto,  under  all  translations,  was  the  worst :  that  when  Sir  John 
desired  him  to  tell  the  truth  of  his  Epigrams,  he  answered  him  that  he  loved  not  the 
troth,  for  th^  were  narrations,  not  epigrams.  He  said  Donne  was  originally  a  poet, 
his  giandfiEither  on  the  mother  side  was  Heywood  the  epigrammatist ;  that  Donne  for 
want  of  being  understood  would  perish.  He  esteemed  him  the  first  poet  in  the  world 
lor  some  things ;  his  verses  tA  the  Lost  Orchadine  he  had  by  heart,  and  that  passage  of 
the  Gahn,  'that  dust  and  feathers  did  not  stir,  all  was  so  quiet.'  He  af^med  that 
Donoe  wrote  all  his  best  pieces  before  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  :  the  conceit  of 
Donne's  Transfinynafian,  or  Her6fi^x«>«^*  was  that  he  sought  the  soul  of  that  apple 
idudi  Eve  pulled,  and  thereafter  made  it  the  soul  of  a  bitch,  then  of  a  she-wolf,  and  so* 
cf  a  woman :  his  general  purpose  was  to  have  brought  it  into  all  the  bodies  of  the 
hoetics  from  the  soul  of  Cain,  and  at  last  left  it  in  the  body  of  Calvin.  He  only  wrote 
one  sheet  of  this,  and  since  he  was  made  a  Doctor,  repented  hugely,  and  resolved  to 
destroy  all  bis  poems.  He  told  Donne  that  his  Anniversary  was  profane  and  full  of 
hhspbamies ;  that  if  it  had  been  written  on  the  Virgin  Ma|ry  it  had  been  tolerable :  to 
which  Donne  answered,  that  he  described  the  idea  of  a  woman,  and  not  as  she  was. 
He  said  Shakspeare  wanted  art,  and  sometimes  sense,  for  in  one  of  his  plays  he  brought 
in  a  number  of  men,  sayingthey  had  suffered  shipwreck  in  Bohemia,  where  is  no  sea 
by  a  hundred  miles.'  That  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  esteemed  more  fame  than  con- 
The  best  wits  in  England  were  employed  in  making  his  History ;  Ben  himself 
had  written  a  piece  to  him  of  the  Punick  War,  which  he  altered  and  set  in  his  book. 

"  He  said  there  was  no  such  ground  for  an  Heroic  Poem  as  King  Arthur's  fiction,  and, 
that  Sur  P.  Sidney  had  an  intention  to  have  transformed  aU  his  Arcadia  to  the  stories  of 
King  Arthur.  He  said  Owen  was  a  poor  pedantic  schoolmaster,  sweeping  his  living 
firom  the  posteriors  of  little  children,  and  had  nothing  good  in  him,  his  epigrams  being 
"""^  nanations.     Francis  Beaumont  died  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  who,  he 
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^  Jooson  explains  himself  in  what  he  says 
bdow  of  Du  Bartas — "  He  was  no  poet,  hut  a 
vener,  because  he  wrote  not  fiction,"  The 
annaoo  is  toDaniel's  narrative  poem  of  the  Civil 
Wars.  He  elsewhere  expressly  styles  Daniel  a 
wrwr  in  this  sense. 

*  So  Daniel  in  his  answer  to  Campion : — "  I 
ind  my  Homer-Lucan,  as  if  he  ^oried  to  seem 
to  have  no  bounds,  pasdn^  over  the  rhyme, 
albeit  he  were  confined  withmhis  measture,  to  be 
daerein,  in  my  conceit,  most  happy ;  for  so  there- 
by they  who  care  not  iat  verse  or  rhyme  may 
it  over  without  taking  notice  thereof,  and 


^ease  themselves  with  a  well-measured  prose.** 
This  b  pretty  nearly  what  Jonson  means  ;  and, 
indeed,  had  his  remarks  been  given  to  us  by  any 
but  an  enemy,  we  should,  I  am  convinced,  have 
found  little  to  qualify  or  correct  in  them. 

*  lliis  is  the  tritest  of  all  our  author's  ob- 
servations. No  one  ever  read  the  play  without 
noticing  the  \  *  absurdity,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  calls  it : 
yet  for  this  simple  truunt,  for  this  casual  remark 
m  the  freedom  of  conversation,  Jonson  is  held  up 
to  the  indignation  of  the  world,  as  if  the  blunder 
was  invisible  to  all  but  himself,  or  as  if  he  had 
uttered  the  most  deliberate  and  spiteful  calumny ! 
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said,  was  a  good  poet,  as  were  Fletcher  and  Chapman,  whom  he  loved.  That  Sir  Wtt- 
liam  Alexander  was  not  half  kind  to  him,  and  neglected  him,  because  a  friend  to 
Drayton :  that  Sir  R.  Ayton  loved  him  dearly.*  He  fought  several  times  with 
Marston ;  and  says  that  Marston  wrote  his  father-in-law's  preachings,  and  his  father- 
in-law  his  comedies."* 

Such  are  the  remarks  of  Jonson  on  his  contemporaries  :  set  down  in  malice,  abridged 
without  judgment,  and  published  without  shame,  what  is  there  yet  in  them  to  justify 
the  obloquy  with  which  they  are  constantly  assailed,  or  to  support  the  malicious  con- 
clusions drawn  from  them  by  Drummond  ?  Or  who,  that  leaned  with  such  confidence 
on  the  bosom  of  a  beloved  friend,  who  treacherously  encouraged  the  credulous  affection, 
would  have  passed  the  ordeal  with  more  honour  than  Jonson  ? — But  to  proceed. 

' '  His  judgment  of  stranger  poets  was,  that  he  thought  not  Bartas  a  poet,  but  a 
verser,  because  he  wrote  not  fiction.  He  cursed  Petrarch  for  redacting  verses  into 
sonnets,  which  he  said  was  Uke  that  tyrant's  bed,  where  some  who  were  too  short  were 
racked,  others  too  long  cut  short.  That  Guarini  in  his  Pastor  Fido  kept  no  decorum 
in  making  shepherds  speak  as  well  as  himself.  That  he  told  Cardinal  du  Perron  (when 
he  was  in  France,  1613),  who  showed  him  his  translation  of  Virgil,  that  it  was  naught : 
that  the  best  pieces  of  Ronsard  were  his  Odes.  [But  all  this  was  to  no  purpose  (says 
our  author),  y&r  he  never  understood  the  French  or  Italian  languages.^"]  He  said 
Petronius,  Plinius  Secundus,  and  Plautus  spoke  best  Latin ;  and  that  Tackus  wrote 
the  secrets  of  the  council  and  senate  as  Suetonius  did  those  of  the  cabinet  and  court ; 
that  Lucan,  taken  in  parts,  was  excellent,  but  altogether,  naught :  that  Quintilian^s  6, 
7,  and  8  books  were  not  only  to  be  read,  but  altogether  digested  :  that  Juvenal,  Horace, 
and  Martial  were  to  be  read  for  delight,  and  so  was  Pindar;  but  Hippocrates  for 
health. 

Of  the  English  nation  he  said  that  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity  was  best  for 
church-matters,  and  Selden's  Titles  0/ Honour  for  antiquities.  Here  our  author  relates 
that  the  "  censure  (judgment)  of  his  verses  was,  that  they  were  all  good,  especially  his 
Epitaph  on  Prince  Henry,*  save  that  they  smelled  too  much  of  the  schools,  and  were 
not  after  the  fancy  of  the  times  :  for  a  child,  says  he,  may  write  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Creek  and  Latin  verse  in  running  ;  yet  that  he  wished,  for  pleasing  the  king,  that  piece 
of  Forth  Feasting  had  been  his  own." 

"As  Ben  Jonson  (say  the  collectors  of  Drummond's  works)  has  been  very  liberal  of 
his  censures  (opinions)  on  all  his  contemporaries,  so  our  author  does  not  spare  him." — 


'  "  He  was  (Aubrey  savs),  according  to  Mr. 
J.  Dryden,  who  had  seen  his  verses  in  MS.,  one 
of  the  best  poets  of  his  time.  He  was  acquain- 
ted with  all  the  witts  (learned  men)  of  his  time 
in  England.  Mr.  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmsbury 
told  me  he  made  use  of  him,  together  with  Ben 
Jonson,  for  an  Aristarchus,  when  he  drew  up  the 
Epistle  Dedicatory  for  his  translation  of  Thucy- 
dides."— Z-^/^^w,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  aoa 

'  The  petty  contentions  in  which  Jonson  was 
involved  oy  the  captiousness  of  Marston  have 
been  already  noticed.  What  follows  seems  a 
humorous  allusion  to  the  sombre  air  of  Marston's 
comedies,  as  contrasted  with  the  cheerful  tone  of 
his  father-in-law's  discourses.  But  who  was 
this  father-in-law?  Nay,  who  was  Marston? 
None  of  his  biographers  luiow  anything  of  either ; 
and^  yet  it  appears  to  me  that  somethmg  on  the 
subject  ofboth  has  been,  unconsciously,  delivered 
by  Wood.  William  Wilkes,  he  tells  us,  was 
chaplain  to  King  JameS,  before  whom  he  often 
preached  to  his  great  content.  This  person 
''died  at  Barford  S.  Martin  in  Wiltshire,  of 
which  he  was  rector^  leaving  a  daughter  named 
Mary,  who  was  married  to  John  Marston,  of  the 
city  of  Coventry,  gentleman.  Which  John 
dymg  25  June  1634,  was  buried  in  the  church 


belonging  to  the  Temple  in  London,  near  to  the 
body  of  John  Marston  his  father,  sometimes  a 
counsellor  of  the  Middle  Temple."  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  have  here  recovered  both  father 
and  son,  since  all  that  is  known  of  the  latter 
corresponds  with  these  particulars. 

'  It  is  observable  that  every  addition  by 
Drummond  is  tinctured  with  spleen.  What  a 
tissue  of  malevolence  must  the  original  record  of 
these  conversations  have  been !  When  Jonson 
says  that  he  wrote  his  praise  of  Sylvester  before 
he  was  able  to  compare  die  translation  with  the 
original,  and,  fifteen  years  afterwards,  declares 
that  h«  was  wrong,  I  should  conceive,  without 
more  authority,  that  he  had^made  himself  master 
of  French  in  the  interval.*  There  can  indeed 
be  no  doubt  of  it  (Drummond's  assertion  goes 
for  nothing),  for  he  hardly  conversed  wdth 
Cardinal  du  Perron  on  the  merits  of  French 

foetry  without  understanding  the  language, 
n  fact,  so  common  an  acquirement  was  not  9, 
matter  of  boast,  especially  in  one  so  much 
about  the  court  as  Jonson,  and  in  the  habit  of 
hearing  it  spoken  by  almost  every  one  around 
him. 

*  Tears  on  the  Death  0/  Meiiades. — Drutn, 
Poems,  folio,  p.  15. 
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Bat  Jonson's  censures  are  merely  critical,  or,  if  the  reader  pleases,  hypercritical ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  Raleigh,  who  is  simply  charged  with  taking  credit  to  himself  for 
the  labours  of  others,  he  belies  no  man's  reputation,  blasts  no  man's  moral  character ; 
tbe  apology  for  the  slander  of  his  host,  therefore, 

**  Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door. 
Not  bear  the  knife  himself/' — 

is  weaker  than  water. 

"—For  he  says,  Ben  Johnson  was  a  great  lover  and  praiser  of  himself,  a  contemner 
and  scomer  of  others,  given  rather  to  lose  a  friend  than  a  jest,  jealous  of  every  word 
and  action  of  those  about  him,  especially  after  drink,  which  is  one  of  the  elements  in 
which  he  lived  ;  a  dissembler  of  the  parts  which  reign  in  him  ;  a  bragger  of  some  good 
that  he  wanted  ;  thinketh  nothing  well  done  but  what  either  he  himself  or  some  of  his 
fiiends  have  said  or  done.  He  is  passionately  kind  and  angry,  careless  either  to  gain 
or  keq) ;  vindictive,  but  if  he  be  well  answered  at  himself ;  interprets  best  sayings  and 
deeds  often  to  the  worst.  He  was  for  an^  religion,  as  being  versed  in  both  ;^  oppressed 
with  fancy  which  hath  overmastered  his  reason,  a  general  disease  in  many  poets  :  his 
inventiGns  are  smooth  and  easy,  but  above  all  he  excelleth  in  a  translation.  ^  When 
tbe  play  of  the  Silent  Woman  was  first  acted,  there  were  foimd  verses  after  on  ^tl^ 
stage  against  him,  concluding  that  that  play  was  well  named  the  Silent  Woman, 
beciuse  there  was  never  one  man  to  say  Plaudite  to  him." — Drum,  Works,  foUo,  171 1» 
pp.  224-6. 

The  writers  of  Jonson's  life  in  the  Bio.  Brit.,  after  selecting  the  most  envenomed 
passages  of  the  Conversations  (always,  however,  with  due  admiration  of  the  exem- 
plary friendship  of  Drummond),  proceed  thus :  "  In  short  (adds  Drummond,  foUo,  1711, 
p.  222),  Tonsou  was,"  &c.  Overcome  by  the  tender  enthusiasm  of  this  exquisite  burst 
of  friendship,  the  biographers  indulge  in  a  beatific  vision  of  our  author's  happiness. 
"He passed,"  they  say,  "  some  months^  with  this  favourite  brother-poet,  this  ingenuous 
friend,  to  whom  he  opened  his  heart  with  a  most  unreserved  freedom  and  confidence, 
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'  To  attempt  a  refutation  of  the  absurd  abuse 
poored  on  Jonson  by  this  cankered  hypocrite 
vould  be  useless,  as  the  history  of  the  poet's 
vhole  life  is  a  refiitation  of  it ;  but  it  may  not  be 
aniss  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  this 
passage,  of  which  the  logic  is  only  to  be  equalled 
by  the  candour — "  He  was  well  versed  in  theo- 
IcKy,  therefore  he  was  without  religion  !"  What 
r^poa  I)nimmond  was  "versed'*  in  I  know 
not;  certainly  not  in  that  which  says,  "Thou 
diak  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neigh- 
bour." 

'  In  this  place  Shiels  interpolated  the  scurri- 
Vns  passage  already  |^ven  ^.  zx).  I  am  not 
sure  Oiat  Drummond  hunself  is  not  indebted  for 
some  of  his  popularity  to  this  forged  panegyric 
00  Shakspeare  at  the  cost  of  Jonson,  which  is 
quoted  with  such  delight  by  all  that  poet's  bio- 
paphers. 

^It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  observe  that 
I^nmanond  appears  to  have  known  or  thought 
as  Etde  of  Shakspeare  as  of  any  writer  of  the 
time.  He  never  mentions  him  but  once.  To 
afford^an  opportunity  of  contrasting  the  "  cen- 
<i>res''  of  Ben  with  those  of  a  master  hand,  his 
editors  kindly  subjoin  to  the  passage  quoted 
aboTe,  "  Mr.  Drummond's  character  of  several 
aathors." 

"The  authors  I  have  seen,"  saith  he,  **  on  the 
*^ect  of  love  are — Sidney,  Daniel,  Drayton, 
Sp^iser ;  the  last  we  have  are  Sir  W.  Alexander 
^  Shakspeare,  who  have  lately  published  their 


works."— folio,  p.  226.    Not  a  word  more  of  the 
latter,  though  he  recurs  to  Alexander  (whom  he 

? laces  next  to  Petrarch),  to  Daniel,  Drayton, 
>onne,  Sylvester,  and  others.  Such  is  his 
"character"  of  Shakspeare!  In  his  letters 
several  poets  are  mentioned,  and  notices  of 
plays  occasionally  occur ;  but  of  Shakspeare's 
not  a  syllable.  I  much  question  whether  Drum- 
mond ever  read  a  play  of  our  great  j^oet  That 
he  bad  no  esteem  for  his  writings  is  tolerably 
clear:  as  it  is  that  he  preferred  the  dull  and 
lifeless  Alexander  to  him. 

About  the  year  1627  Drummond  gave  "a 
noble  present  of  books  and  manuscripts  to  the 
college  of  Edinburgh." — So  say  the  editors  of 
his  works  (folio  17x1),  or  I  should  have  termed 
it,  generally  speaking,  a  collection  of  rubbish 
not  worth  the  hire  of  me  cart  that  took  it  away. 
Of  this  rare  present  a  catalogue  was  published, 
in  which  the  books  are  carefully  arranged  under 
the  names  of  their  respective  authors.  Under 
that  of  "William  Shakspeare"  there  appears — 
what,  does  the  reader  think  t^Lcve's  Labour's 
Lost. 

•  He  passed  some  months."]  This  is  for  ever 
repeated ;  although  the  persons  who  had  the 
care  of  Drummond's  papers  and  who  drew  up 
the  account  of  his  life,  expressly  say  that  Jonson 
stayed  with  him  about  three  weeks  I  He  arrived 
(p.  34)  at  Hawthornden  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  16x9,  and  left  it,  on  hb  return  to  London, 
about  the  end  of  the  same  month. 
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the  sweetest  gift  of  friendship !"  It  would  appear  that  in  the  case  of  Jonson  words 
and  actions  lost  their  usual  import,  and  that  the  blackest  perfidy,  when  directed  against 
him,  suddenly  changed  into  kindness  and  liberality. 

llie  words  put  into  Drummond's  mouth  do  not  indeed  belong  to  him.  Of  this, 
however,  the  critics,  who  trusted  merely  to  Shiels,  and  quote  a  work  which  they  never 
saw,  were  ignorant.  No  matter :  there  is  still  enough  to  justify  the  rhapsody  on  the 
"sweets  of  friendship!"  It  must  not  be  concealed,  however,  that  there  have  been 
persons  free  enough  to  question  the  purity  of  Drummond's  conduct,  and  that  even  the 
wretched  scribbler  who  interpolated  the  passage  cannot  avoid  saying,  "We  have  in- 
serted Ben's  conversations  ;  though,  perhaps,  it  was  not  altogether  fair  of  Mr.  Drummond 
to  commit  to  writing  things  that  passed  over  a  bottle,  and  which  perhaps  were  heed- 
lessly advanced.  As  few  people  are  so  wise  as  not  to  speak  imprudently  sometimes,  it 
is  not  the  part  of  a  man  who  invites  another  to  his  table  to  expose  what  mav  drop  inad- 
vertently."— Cib.  Livest  vol.  i.  p.  310.  This  gentle  reproof  from  Lauder  tne  second  is 
extremely  pleasant ! — ^perhaps  it  was  a  compunctious  visiting.  Mr.  A.  Chalmers,  too, 
has  an  awkward  observation  :  Drummond's  return  (he  says)  to  the  unreserved  conduct 
of  Jonson  "has  been  thought  not  very  liberal."^  Is  it  possible !  Fie,  fie ! — "  Not  very 
liberal !"  To  do  Mr.  Chalmers  justice,  he  has  no  doubts  of  this  kind  himself ;  in  ten- 
derness, however,  to  those  who  have,  he  suggests  "that  this  suspicion  of  illiberality  is 
considerably  lessened  when  we  reflect  that  Drummond  appears  not  to  have  intended  to  pub- 
lish his  remarks, ' '  &c.2  Mr.  Chalmers  never  heard,  perhaps,  of  a  legacy  of  half-a-crown  left 
to  a  hungry  Scotsman  to  fire  off  a  pistol  which  the  ruflBan  who  loaded  and  levelled  it 
had  not  the  courage  to  discharge.  At  any  rate,  he  seems  to  think  that  there  is  nothing 
unusual  or  improper  in  framing  a  Ubellous  attack  on  the  character  and  reputation  of  a 
friend,  keeping  it  carefully  in  store  for  thirty  years,  and  finally  bequeathing  it,  fiairlj 
engrossed,  to  the  caprice  or  cupidity  of  an  executor ! 

The  parting  scene  at  Hawthpmden  was  undoubtedly  tender ;  for  Drummond,  who 
had  hitherto  concealed  his  malice,  was  too  practised  an  artificer  of  fraud  to  pull  off  the 
mask  at  such  a  moment.  Ben,  therefore,  who  saw  no  more  than  his  enemies  were 
pleased  to  expose  to  his  view,  went  on  his  way  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  respect 
and .  gratitude,  while  his  host,  with  a  hand  yet  warm  from  the  pressure  of  afifection, 
retired  to  his  closet,  and  having  thanked  God  that  he  was  not  a  "drunkard,"  a  "dis- 
sembler," a  "braggard,"  as  other  men  were,  or  even  one  "that  interpreted  best  deeds 
and  sayings  to  the  worst,"  like  this  Jonson,  sat  complacently  down  to  destroy  his 
character  (as  he  fondly  hoped)  for  ever. 

Jonson  reached  London  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  soon  after  despatched  the  fol- 
lowing letter : — 

**  Tomy  worthy,  honoured,  and  beloved  friend,  Mr,  W,  Drummond. 

"  Most  loving"  (poor  Jonson!)  "  and  beloved  sir,  against  which  titles  I  should  most 
knowingly  offend,  if  I  made  you  not  at  length  some  account  of  myself,  to  come  even 
with  your  friendship.  I  am  arrived  safely,  with  a  most  catholic  welcome,  and  my  re- 
ports not  unacceptable  to  his  Majesty.  He  professed  (I  thank  God)  some  joy  to  see 
me,  and  is  pleased  to  hear  of  the  purpose  of  my  book  :*  to  which  I  most  earnestly 
solicit  you  for  your  promise  of  the  inscriptions  at  Pinlqr,  some  things  concerning  the 


^  Full  justice  will  not  be  done  to  the  niceness 
of  Mr.  Chalmers's  feelings  on  this  point  unless 


he  expressly  includes  the 
Dnunmond's  sketch   of 


we  call  to  mind  that 
ribaldry  of  Shiels  in 
Jonson's  character. 

*  I  will  help  Mr.  Chalmers  to  Chetwood's 
opinion  on  the  subject:  "This  false  friend 
(Drummond)  durst  not  have  declared  his  vile 
sentiments  had  our  author  been  alive  to  answer 
him;  I  look,  therefore,  upon  all  that  he  has 
broueht  against  him  as  the  malice  and  envy  of 
a  bad  heart." — Ltje  ofjonson^  p.  55. 

«  The  Discovery  (p.  35),  which  was  to  con- 
tain the  Description  of  Scotland,  with  the  Epi- 


sode of  his  "  Joiimey  thither,*'  &c.  This  passage 
is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  incidentally  shows  the 
estimation  in  which  Jonson  was  held  by  James. 
Those  who  so  readily  condemn  him  to  poverty 
and  obscurity  are  litde  aware,  perhaps,  that  for 
the  space  of  twenty  years  he  was  associated 
with  all  that  was  noble,  or  great,  or  virtuous,  or 
wise.  The  implicit  believers  in  the  commen- 
tators on  our  great  poet  are  in  too  forlorn  a 
state  of  imbecuityto  encourage  any  hopes  of 
retuminz  reason ;  but  there  are  others  who  may 
one  day  oe  expected  to  discover  that  there  axe 
better  authorities  fora  Life  of  Jonson  than  Captain 
Tucca,  WilL  Kempe,  and  Smels,  the  Scotsman. 
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Loch  of  Lomond,  touching  the  government  of  Edinburgh,  to  urge  Mr.  James  Scot, 
and  what  else  you  can  procure  for  me  with  all  speed,  [especially  I  make  it  my  request 
that  you  will  enquire  for  me  whether  the  Students  method  at  St.  Andrews  be  the  same 
with  that  at  Edinburgh,  and  so  to  assure  me,  or  wherein  they  differ.  J  Though  these  re- 
quests be  full  of  trouble,  I  hope  they  shall  neither  burthen  nor  weary  such  a  friendship, 
whose  commands  to  me,  I  will  ever  interpret  a  pleasure.  News  we  have  none  here, 
bat  what  is  making  against  the  Queen's  fiineral,*  whereof  I  have  somewhat  in  hand 
which  shall  look  upon  you  with  the  next.  Salute  the  beloved  Fentons,  the  Nisbets, 
the  Scots,  the  Levingstons,  and  all  the  honest  and  honoured  names  with  you,  especially 
Mr.  James  Writh,  his  wife,  your  sister,  &c.  And  if  you  forget  yourself,  you  believe 
ootin 


i( 


"  London,  May  zoth,  1619." 


Your  most  true  friend  and  lover, 

"  BenJpnson. 


The  answer  to  this  does  not  appear ;  but  a  second  letter  which  Drununond  sent  in 
coDsequence  of  another  application  from  our  author,  begins  thus: 

"Worthy  Friend, 

"The  uncertainty  of  your  abode  was  a  cause  of  my  silence  this  time  past — I  have  ad- 
^rentmed  this  packet  upon  hopes  that  a  man  so  famous  cannot  be  in  any  place  either  of 
the  City  or  Court,*  where  he  shall  not  be  found  out.  In  my  last  (the  missing  letter)  I 
scot  you  a  description  of  Loch  Lomond,  with  a  map  of  Inch-merionach,  which  may, 
by  your  book,  be  made  most  famous, "  &c. 

">/ki,  1619." 

We  hear  nothing  further  of  Drummond  till  the  end  of  this  year,  when  he  addressed 
another  letter®  "  to  his  worthy  friend,  Master  Ben  Jonson." 

"  SiRj—Here  you  have  that  Epigram  which  you  desired  (vol.  iii.  Underwoods,  No.  vi.) 
wifli  another  of  the  like  argument.  If  there  be  any  other  thing  in  this  country  (unto 
which  my  power  can  reach,)  command  it;  there  is  nothing  I  wish  more  than  to  be  in 
Ae  calendar  of  them  who  loveyouA  I  have  heard  from  Court  that  the  late  Masque^  was 
not  so  approved  of  the  King,  as  in  former  times,  and  that  your  absence  was  regretted. 
Sod)  apjplause  hatk  true  worth  even  of  those  who  otherwise  are  not  for  it.  Thus,  to  the 
next  occasion,  taking  my  leave,  I  remain 

"  Your  loving  friend, 

"  7'if' 17,  i6ig."  "W.  D. 

Enough  df  Drummond,  with  whose  ''friendship"  for  our  author,  the  common  sense 
<rf  the  i^er  will,  I  trust,  be  no  longer  insulted,  except  from  the  hps  of  hopeless  idiotism 
— ^a  manantia  labra  saliva. 

"Gowned  with  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  Jonson  saw  (say  the  writers  of  the  Bio. 
^rii^^  the  most  distinguished  wits  of  his  time  crowding  his  train,  and  courting  his  ac- 
quaintance; and  in  this  spirit  he  was  invited  to  Christ  Church  by  Dr.  Corbet,  then 


^nn  died  in  March.  The  poem  which  Jon- 
son wrote  (» the  occasion  is  lost. 

JoDsoQ  had  left  London  towards  the  end  of 
jj^,  and  was  at  this  time  residing  at  Christ 
CJffch,  Oxford,  with  his  true  friend,  Corbet 
^norwards  bishop  of  Norwich),  and  others  of 
tMt  College. 

[GifFord  either  did  not  know  that  the  date  of 
«i5  letter  was  January  17,  1619 ;  or  that  in 
^tiand,  January  1619  was  not  Janusuy  1620. 
The  fetter  in  fact  was  written  in  Edinburgji, 
>nd  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  acquam- 
<Mce.-F.  C] 
*  Hypocrite  to  the  last!    What,  die  "liar,'* 


the  "drunkard,"  the  "atheist"  !  This  is  almost 
too  much.  A  voluntary  pltmge  in  infamy  was 
by  no  means  necessary  nere:  it  was  not  -jovx 
credulous  correspondent  (whoever  else  it  might 
be)  that  "  interpreted  best  sayings  and  deeds  to 
the  worst." 
^  I  know  not  who  was  called  in  to  supply  the 

Elace  of  Jonson  during  his  northern  tour.  The 
ing  was  grown  somewhat  fastidious,  perhaps, 
after  those  exquisite  Entertainments,  the  Vision 
of  Deli£kt,  and  Pleasure  reconciled  to  Virtue; 
and  tatents  of  no  ordinary  kind  might  have 
fallen  short  of  their  excellencies,  without  much 
injury  to  the  possessor's  reputation. 
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senior  student  of  that  college."'  Here,  Wood  tells  us,  he  continued  some  time  writingj^ 
and  composing  of  plays,  and  was  created  Master  of  Arts  (July  19)  1619.  The  historian 
is  wrong  in  the  first  part  of  his  assertion.  Jonson  certainly  "composed"  no  plays  at 
Oxford  or  elsewhere:  this  was  a  labour  from  which  he  always  delighted  to  escape,, and 
he  was  now  in  such  a  comparative  state  of  affluence  as  to  justify  his  indulging  in  pur- 
suits more  congenial  to  his  feelings.'    Several  of  his  most  beautiful  Masques  were. 


'  "Thus,"  exclaims  Mr.  Headley,  "Jonson 
was  rescued  from  the  arms  of  a  sister  University 
-who  had  long  treated  the  Muses  with  indignity. 
We  do  not  find  diat  Ben  expressed  any  regret  at 
the  chatty  of  situation:  companions  whose 
minds  and  pursuits  were  similar  to  his  own  were 
not  always  to  be  found  in  the  g^ross  atmosphere 
of  the  muddy  Cam,  though  easily  met  with  on 
the  more  genial  banks  of  ihe  Isis."  Beauties  of 
Eng^Ush  Poetry,  p.  xxxviiL  Mr.  Headley  was 
an  mgenious  young  man ;  but  like  other  in- 
genious young  men,  talked  sometimes  of  what 
he  did  not  imderstand.  He  is  so  ignorant  of 
Jonson's  history  as  to  suppose  that  he  was  then 
resident  at  Cambridge— this,  however,  may  be 
easily  overlooked  ;  but  his  attempt  to  impUcate 
the  poet  in  his  personal  quarrels,  in  his  splenetic 
and  vulgar  abuse  of  Cambridge,  merits  castiga- 
tion.  Jonson  neither  felt  nor  expressed  any 
disrespect  to  Cambridg;e. — In  the  Dedication  of 
the  Fox  to  both  Universities,  he  calls  them 
"  most  noble  and  most  equal  sisters ;"  and  men- 
tions, in  terms  of  respectful  gratitude,  his  obli- 
gations to  their  "  favour  and  affection."  From 
this  language  he  never  varied ;  and,  unfortu- 
nately for  Mr.  Headley,  Cambridge,  which  had 
also  conferred  on  him  a  Master  of  Arts  degree, 
was  fondly  remembered  by  him  to  the  last* 

This  cntic,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected, 
entertains  a  sui)reme  contempt  for  Jonson's 
writings,  of  which  he  manifests  a  surprising 
knowledge  !  **  While  Drayton,"  he  says,  "  was 
adopting  a  style  that  the  present  age  may 
peruse,  &c.  Jonson  "  (who  is  always  the  victim) 
^'unable  to  digest  the  mass  of  his  reading, 
peopled  his  pages  with  the  heathen  mythology." 
p.  hi.  Mr.  Headley  had  evidently  heard  "  of 
Jonson's  learning ;"  the  rest  followed  of  course. 
But  how  stan£  the  fact?  That  of  all  the 
writers  for  the  stage,  from  old  Heywood  to  Sir 


•  When  Dr.  Birch  was  writing  the  life  of  Jon- 
son for  the  Gen.  Diet,  folio.  1738,  he  applied  to 
a  member  of  St.  John's  College  for  information 
respecting  the  residence  of  the  poet,  &c.  ^  This 
person  procured  several  memoranda  for  his  use, 
from  the  learned  T.  Baker,  one  of  the  fellows. 
The  last  of  them  runs  thus  :  '*  Mr.  Baker  adds 
that  there  has  always  been  a  tradition  handed 
down,  that  he  was  of  our  college — The  Registrar 
tells  me  that  there  are  several  books  m  our 
Library  with  Ben  Jonson's  name,  given  by  him 
to  the  college ;  particularly  an  ancient  edition 
of  Aristotle's  Works." 

It  is  observable  that  this  life  of  Jonson  is  en- 
tirely free  from  the  deplorable  ravmg  about  the 
poet  s  envy^  &c.  which  disgraces  all  the  subse- 
quent accounts.  Birch  could  not  forge,  and 
he  would  not  calumniate. 


Aston  Cockayne  inclusive,  there  is  not  one 
whose  pages  are  so  free  from  fable  as  Jonson's. 
I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  more  of  the  heatk^n- 
mythology  may  be  found  in  a  single  scene,  nay, 
in  a  ^  single  speech,  of  Shaksi)eare,  Fletcher, 
Massinger,  and  Shurley,  than  in  the  whole  of 
Jonson's  thirteen  comedies.  Nothing  is  so  re- 
markable as  hb  rigid  exclusion  of  the  deities  of 
Greece  and^  Rome.  Neither  as  embellishments 
nor  illustrations  do  they  appear  in  his  pages,  yet 
Mr.  Headley  (and  he  is  not  singular,  or  I  should 
have  left  him  to  his  folly)  assumes,  as  the  distin- 
guishing characterisdc  of  the  author,  that  they 
are  peeled  with  them  I 

But  Mr.  Headleys  candour  is  as  conspicuous 
as  his  knowledge.  "A  strong  and  original  vein 
of  htunour,"  he  says,  "  is  Ben's  peculiar  Jorte  ; 
take  away  that,  and  he  is  undeserving  of  the 
fame  he  has  attained  "  !  Ibid.  It  was  well  ob- 
served by  the  French  tailor,  upon  the  magnifi- 
cent view  from  Richmond  Hill—"  All  this  is  very 
fine,  to  be  sure ; — but  take  away  the  river  and 
the  trees,  and  it  will  be  nothing" ! 

'  ''Both  inclination  and  ambition  (say  the 
writers  of  the  Bio.  Brit.)  concurred  in  prompt- 
ing Jonson  to  turn  from  Masques  and  Enter- 
tamments  to  the  graver  and  weightier  works  of 
the  drama."  This,  (which  is  re-echoed  by  all 
his  biographers,)  like  everything  else  respecting^ 
him,  is  said  at  random.  'Ambition  "  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Masques — ^and  with  regard  to  his 
"inclination  for  the  drama,"  he  expressly  de- 
clares that  he  had  it  not  These  gendemen, 
however,  are  so  pleased  with  their  observation, 
that  they  repeat  it  on  the  producdon  of  the  AVrcr 
Inn;  to  the  writing  of  which  he  was  driven  by 
absolute  want.  So  much  is  said  of  our  author^ 
and  so  little  known  I 

I  have,  on  several  occasions,  noted  the  little 
pleasure  which  Jonson  apparently  took  in 
writing  for  the  stage  ;  but  I  hardly  expected  so 
decisive  a  proof  of  it  as  has  reached  me  since 
this  note  was  put  to  the  press.  The  ever  active 
kindness  of  Mr.  D'lsraeh  has  just  furnished  me 
with  the  following  letter.  It  was  found  among 
the  Hatfield  state  papers  by  Dr.  Birch,  who  was 

Ereparing  a  selection  of  them  for  the  press,  when 
e  was  interrupted  by  his  last  illness. 
The  letter  is  inscribed — "  Ben  Jonson  to  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  praying  his  lordship's  protec- 
tion s^ainst  some  evil  reports."  It  ^ows  (what 
indeed  every  circumstance  of  his  life  proves) 
that  he  was  high-spirited,  daundess;  confident 
in  his  worth,  more  confident  in  his  innocence  : 
complaining  when  wronged,  with  dignity,  and 
soliciting  when  afflicted,  with  decorum. 

The  theatrical  records  of  these  times  are  so 
imperfect,  that  the  circumstance  and  the  play  to 
wmch  our  author  alludes,  are  equally  obscure. 
It  would  seem  that  not  long  after  his  release,  (in 
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however,  comx>osed  about  this  period,  both  for  the  nobility  and  the  Court,  as  well  as 
some  of  those  pieces  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Execration  on  Vulcan,  and  which 
were  destroyed  together  with  his  study.  There  perished  his  Commentary  on  the 
Poetics^  his  Grammar  complete,  of  which  we  have  now  but  the  fragments,  his  youmey 
into  Scotland^  his  May  Lord,  and  several  other  dramas.  There  too  were  lost  the  un- 
finished Life  of  Henry  F.,*  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  the  poem  in  celebration  of  the 
Ladies  of  Great  Britain,  to  which  he  more  than  once  alludes,  and  what  perhaps,  we 
ought  to  r^;ret  more  than  all,  a  vast  body  of  philological  collections,  with  notes  from 
the  classics,  the  fruit  of  twenty  years'  laborious  study. 

It  is  probable  that  Jonson  spent  much  of  his  time  at  the  country  seats  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  as  he  has  allusions  to  several  visits  of  this  kind;  and  we  know  that 
he  attended  on  the  Court  in  some  of  the  royal  progresses.'    He  was  at  Burleigh  on  the 


the  b^;iiiniiig  of  1605,)  he  was  accused  of  re- 
6ectmg  cm  some  one  in  a  play  written  by  Chap- 
man and  himself,  and  a^[am  imprisoned  with  his 
friend.  It  would  be  vam  to  indulge  in  farther 
conjecture.  There  are  many  points  of  similarity 
between  the  letter  and  the  dedication  of  the  Fox, 
which  may  be  consulted  with  advantage.  The 
\tXUa  itself  is  truly  admirable,  and  well  deserved 
dae  success  which,  we  know,  from  collateral  cir- 
cumstances, it  instantly  foimd.  I  rejoice  in  its 
preservation,  and  transcribe  it  with  pleasure. 

"Most  TRULY  HONOURABLE,  1605. 

"  It  hath  still  been  the  tyranny  of  my  fortune 
so  to  <^>press  my  endeavours  that  before  I  can 
shew  myself  grateful  in  the  least  for  former 
benefits,  I  am  enforced  to  provoke  your  bounties 
for  more.  May  it  not  seem  grievous  to  your 
lordship,  that  now  my  innocence  calls  upon  you 
(next  the  Deity)  to  her  defence.  God  himself  is 
not  averted  at  Just  men's  cries ;  and  you  that 
approach  that  divine  eoodness  and  supply  it 
here  om  earth  in  your  places  and  honours,  can- 
not employ  your  aid  more  worthily  than  to  the 
common  succour  of  honesty  and  virtue,  how 
hmnbly  soever  it  be  placed.  ^ 

"  I  am  here,  my  most  honoured  lord,  unex- 
amined and  u^eaird,  committed  to  a  vile  prison, 
and  with  me  a  gendeman,  (whose  name  may, 
p^T^P^,  have  come  to  your  lordship)  one  Mr. 
George  Chapman,  a  learned  and  honest  man. 
The  cause  (would  I  could  name  some  worthier, 
thou^  I  wish  we  had  known  none  worthy  our 
imjnnsonment,)  is  (the  words  irk  me  that  our 
fortmte  hath  necessitated  us  to  so  despised  a 
coune,)  a  play,  my  lord ;  whereof  we  hope  there 
is  no  man  can  justly  complain  that  hath  the 
virtue  to  think  but  favourably  ot  himself,  if  our 
judge  bring  an  equal  ear ;  marry,  if  with  preju- 
dice we  be  made  guilty  afore  our  time,  we  must 
#^ntyp^i»  the  asinine  virtue,  patience.  My  noble 
lord,  they  deal  not  charitably  who  are  witty  in 
?wc»tWr  man's  works,  and  utter  sometimes  their 
own  maJicious  meanings  under  our  words.  I 
protest  to  your  honour,  and  call  Crod  to  testimony, 
\^aoob  my  first  error,*  which,  yet,  is  punished  in 
me  more  with  my  shame  than  it  was  then  with 
my  bondage,)  I  nave  so  attempered  my  style, 
that  I  have  given  no  cause  to  any  good  man  of 
;  and  if  to  any  iU,  by  touching  at  any  gene- 


*  In  Etutward  Hoe  I    See  p.  zxix. 


ral  vice,  it  bath  always  been  with  a  regard  and 
sparing  of  particular  persons.  I  maybe  other- 
wise reported  ;  but  if  all  that  be  accused  should 
be  presendy  guilty,  there  are  few  men  would 
stand  in  the  state  of  innocence. 

"I  beseech  your  most  honourable  lordship, 
suffer  not  other  men's  errors  or  faults  past  to  be 
made  my  crimes ;  but  let  me  be  examined  both 
by  all  my  works  past  and  this  present ;  and  not 
trust  to  rumour  but  my  books  {for  she  is  an  unjust 
deliverer  both  of  great  and  of  small  actions) 
whether  I  have  ever  (many  things  I  have  written 
private  or  public)  given  offence  to  a  nation,  to  a 
public  order  or  state,  or  any  person  of  honour  or 
authority;  but  have  equally  laboured  to  keep 
their  dignity  as  mine  own  person,  safe.  If  others 
have  transgressed,  let  me  not  be  entided  to  their 
follies.  But  lest  in  being  too  diligent  for  my 
excuse,  I  may  incur  the  susjiicion  of  being  guilty, 
I  become  a  most  humble  suitor  to  your  lordship 
that  with  the  honourable  Lord  Chamberlain,*  (to 
whom  I  have  in  like  manner  petitioned)  you  will 
be  pleased  to  be  the  grateful  means  of  our  coming 
to  answer ;  or  if  in  your  wisdoms  it  shall  be 
thought  necessary,  that  your  lordship  will  be 
the  most  honoured  cause  of  our  liberty,  where 
freeing  us  from  one  prison  you  will  remove  us  to 
another ;  which  is  eternally  to  bind  us  and  our 
muses  to  the  thankful  honouring  of  you  and 
yours  to  posterity,  as  your  own  virtues  have  by 
many  descents  of  ancestors  ennobled  you  to 
time. 

Your  honour's 
Most  devoted  in  heart  as  words, 

Ben  Jonson. 

"To  the  most  nobly  virtuous  and  thrice 
honoured  Earl  of  Salisbury.     1605." 

*  Henry  V.I  In  this  history,  Jonson  tells  us 
in  one  of  his  most  popular  poems,  he  was  assisted 
by  Cotton,  Carew,  and  Selden:  yet  Mr.  A. 
Chalmers  gives  this  rare  intelligence  solely  on 
the  authority  of  Oldys !  "  See,"  he  says,  "  Oldys's 
manuscript  notes  to  Langbaine  in  Brit,  Mus." 

*  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  Selden,  who  had  grievously 
offended  James  by  the  indirect  tendency  of  his 
arguments  on  the  divine  riffht  of  tythes.  "  The 
storm  was  blown  over,"  his  Diographer  says,  "  by 

*  Thomas  Earl  of  Suffolk.  Jonson  was  not 
unmindful  of  his  kindness.  See  vol.  iii.  E^i- 
gramSf  No.  Ixvii.  _ 
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Hill,  and  at  Belvoir  Castle,  and  at  Windsor  when  his  Masque  of  the  Gipsies  Metamor- 
phosed was  perfonned  at  these  places,  respectively,  and  introduced  several  little  com- 
pliments into  the  piece,  as  new  candidates  arrived,  and  claimed  admission  into  the  list 
of  the  Dramatis  Persona.  He  must  also  have  been  at  Newmarket  with  the  Court, 
where  his  Masques  were  occasionally  represented. 

While  he  was  on  these  progresses,  he  obtained  from  his  Majesty,  who  Seems  to  have 
been  unusually  pleased  with  the  Masque  of  Gipsies,  in  which  he  bore  a  part,  a  rever- 
sionary grant  of  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Revels.  The  king,  by  letters  patent  dated 
Oct.  5,  1621,  granted  him,  by  the  style  and  addition  of  "our  beloved  servant  Benjamin 
Jonson,  gentleman,  the  said  office  to  be  held  and  enjoyed  by  him  and  his  assigns,  during 
his  life,  from  and  after  the  death  of  Sir  George  Buc,  and  Sir  John  Astley,  or  as  soon  as 
the  office  should  become  vacant  by  resignation,  forfeiture,  or  surrender.  "^  In  contem- 
plation, perhaps,  of  his  speedy  accession  to  this  office,  James  was  desirous  of  conferring 
upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Jonson,  for  whom  wealth  and  title  had  no 
charms,  and  who  was  well  aware  that  a  distinction  of  this  nature  would  exasperate  the 
envy  which  pursued  him  from  his  earliest  years,  shrunk  from  the  medit^ited  kindness  of 
his  sovereign,  and  prevailed  on  some  of  his  friends  about  the  court  to  dissuade  his  royal 
master  from  his  pmpose.' 

Jonson  received  no  advantage  from  the  grant  specified  above,  as  Sir  J.  Astley  sur- 
vived him:  it  appears,  however,  that,  finding  himself  incapable,  during  his  last  illness, 
of  performing  the  duties  of  the  office,  supposing  it  to  devolve  upon  him,  he  had  been 
graciously  permitted  by  Charles  to  transfer  the  patent  to  his  son,  who  died  in  1635. 
Why  Mr.  Malone  should  suppose  {Shak.  vol.  ii.  p.  311)  that  he  was  not  on  good  terms 
with  his  father,  I  cannot  tell.  Fuller  only  says  that  Jonson  "was  not  very  happy  in  his 
children:"  but  an  indulgent  and  tender  parent  like  Jonson  may  be  sensibly  afflicted 
by  the  conduct  of  a  child,  without  much  diminution  of  affection,  or  interruption  of 
kindness. 

From  1621,  when  the  Gipsies  Metamorphosed  was  performed  at  Windsorjonson 
continued,  apparently,  to  pass  his  time  greatly  to  his  satisfaction.  Every  Twelfth- 
night  produced  a  Masque;  and  visits  to  his  friends,  correspondence  with  the  literati  of 
this  and  other  countries,  and  occasional  pieces  of  poetry,  filled  up  the  rest  of  his  time.* 
Mr.  Malone,  who,  from  his  crazy  tripod,  pronounces  that  Jonson  had  "stalked,  for 
two  centuries,  on  the  stilts  of  artificial  reputation,"  was  little  aware,  perhaps,  of  the 
extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  learned,  and  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  held 
his  talents:  at  any  rate,  the  following  passage  from  the  Geneva  edit,  of  Farnaby's 
Martial  (and  I  could  produce  many  such)  must  have  escaped  his  knowledge : 

**  Martialem  solum  d    clariss.  viro  Petro  Scriverio  emendatum   editumque  de- 


the  interest  of  his  friend  Ben  Jonson  with  the 
king."  Fresh  offence,  however,  was  taken  soon 
afterwards,  and  Selden  was  sununoned  to  Theo- 
balds, where  his  Majesty  then  was,  on  his  return 
from  Newmarket.  *  Not  being  as  yet  acquainted 
with  the  court  or  with  the  kmg,  he  got  Master 
Ben  Jonson,  who  was  then  at  Theol^dds,  to  in- 
troduce him." — Life  of  Selden.  The  steadiness 
of  our  author's  friendship  calls  for  no  remark :  it 
was  a  part  of  his  character ;  but  it  should  not  be 
omitted  that  Selden,  who  is  expressly  declared 
by  his  biographers,  "  to  be,  in  1618,  yet  unac- 
qusdnted  with  the  court,"  is  said  by  all  the  writers 
of  Jonson's  life,  to  have  procured  the  poet's 
release  from  imprisonment  by  his  interest  there, 
in  1605 ! 

^  Shak.  voL  i.  p.  636.  Mr.  Malone  observes 
that  ''it  would  appear  from  a  passage  in  the 
Satiromasiix  that  Ben  had  made  some  attempts 
to  procure  the  reversion  of  this  place  before  the 
death  of  Elizabeth."  Mr.  Malone  is  unques- 
tionably right;  though  he  has  failed  to  draw 
from  it  the  only  proper  conclusion — namely, 
that  at  this  period,  Jonson  was  neither  so  ob- 


scure nor  so  unfriended  as  he  would  have  as 
believe. 

*  *'  A  firiend  told  me  this  Faire  time  (Stour- 
bridge) that  Ben  Jonson  was  not  knighted,  but 
scaped  it  narrowly,  for  that  his  majestie  would 
have  done  it,  had  there  not  been  means  made 
(himself  not  unwilling)  to  avoyd  it  Sep.  15, 
162X."  Extracted  from  a  letter  of  the  celebrated 
Joseph  Mead  of  C.  Col.  Cambridge  to  Sir  Martin 
Stuteville.  Baker's  MSS.  vol.  xxxii.  -p.  355. 
Sir  M.  Stuteville  was  a  friend  ^md  admirer  of 
Jonson.  One  of  his  family  has  some  verses  on 
the  poet's  death,  preserved  among  the  Ashmole 
papers.  They  are  kind  and  laudatory ;  bat 
merit  no  particular  notice. 

'  He  is  said  to  have  assisted  Middleton  and 
Fletcher  in  writing  The  Widow,  which  must 
have  appeared  about  this  time.  This  comedy 
was  very  popular,  and,  not  undeservedly,  for  it 
has  a  considerable  degree  of  merit.  I  cannot, 
however,  discover  many  traces  of  Jonson  in  it. 
The  authors'  names  rest,  I  believe,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  editor,  A.  Gough,  who  sent  the 
play  to  the  press  in  1653. 
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sideraiam,  quern  nulla  mm  cut  amicorum  cura  parare  potuit ;  cujus  tamen  vicem  non 
tarb  supplevit  arnica  opera  Ben  Jonsonii  viri  {quod  qucs  ille  per  ludum  scripserit, 
said  l^entidus  liquido  apparebit)  in-  poetis  omnibus  versatissimi,  kistoriarum,  morum, 
riiuum,  anti-quilatum  indagatoris  exquisitissimi,  et  {quod  semper  in  illo  advertt)  non 
amtenti  brachio  levi  iesqua  et  dignos  vindice  nodos  transmittere,  sed  penitissimos  usque 
UKJUs  ratione,  lectione^  ingenio  eruere  desudantis ;  digni  denique  {utcunque  d  probatis 
merUo  probetur  suo)  nteliori  iheatro  quam  quo  malevolonim  invidiam  pascat,  ^  ^2^<z»- 
qtuim  et  hoc  regium.  est  posse  invidium  cum  mereri  turn  pati.  Ille,  inquam,  mihi 
emendationes  aliquot  suppeditavit  ex  C  V.  Scriverii  Martiale,  cujus  copia  illi  facta 
LMgduni  Bat.  a  viro  non  sine  doctrines  et  kumanitatis  honorifica  prafatione  nomi- 
nando  Dan.  Heinsio, "  ^c.^ 

It  has  not  been  hitherto  observed  that  Jonson  was  in  possession  of  a  most  excellent 
fibrary,  which,  assisted  by  a  readiness  of  memory  altogether  surprising,  facihtated  the 
acquirement  of  that  information  for  which  he  was  so  frequently  solicited  by  his  own 
countrymen,  as  well  as  strangers.  He  began  to  collect  the  best  editions  of  the  classics 
at  an  early  period,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  private  library  in  the  kingdom 
*as  at  that  time  so  rich  in  scarce  and  valuable  books  as  his  own.  He  was  ever  ready 
to  communicate  them  to  his  friends  :  not  only  was  his  study  open  to  their  researches  '? 
but  its  contents  were  always  at  their  disposal.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  this 
writer,  who  has  been  described  as  a  mere  mass  of  spleen  and  ill-nature,  was,  in  fact,  the 
frankest  and  most  liberal  of  mankind.  I  am  fully  warranted  in  saying  that  more  valu- 
able books  given  to  individuals  by  Jonson  are  yet  to  be  met  with  than  by  any  person  of 
tbat  age.  Scores  of  them  have  fallen  under  my  own  inspection,  and  I  have  heard  of 
abonchnce  of  others.*  The  following  passage  may  amuse  the  reader  from  the  exquisite 
absurdity  of  its  conclusion.  "  In  the  Upper  Library  of  Trinity  College"  (it  is  Warton 
who  speaks),  "is  a  Vossius's  Greek  Historians  ^  with  a  series  of  MS.  notes.  It  appears, 
by  a  Latin  mem.  in  Dr.  Bathmrst's  handwijting,  that  this  book  originally  belonged  to 
to  Jonson,  who  gave  it  to  Dr.  Langbaine.  Jonson 's  name  being  mentioned,  I  cannot 
forbear  adding" — (Here  I  verily  expected  some  compliment  to  his  learning  or  Uberality) 
—"that  in  the  character  of  Volpone,  Aubrey  tells  us,  Jonson  intended  Sutton,  the 


*  This  learned  man,  we  see,  notices  the  male- 
ToIcDce  which  incessantly  pursued  Jonson  on 
the  stage.  We  now  hear  of  nothing  but  Jonson's 
«xy  .'--those  who  lived  and  conversed  with  him, 
jpcak  of  the  envy  of  others : — It  was  then  the 
Vnrest  description  of  scribblers  which  persecuted 
him ;  and  I  should  wrong  the  modesty  of  those 
^o  abuse  him  now^  if  I  termed  them  the  lights 
of  the  age. 

'  Jonson  presented  a  copy  of  this  edit,  to  Mr. 
Br^  dinrobably  a  relation  of  the  celebrated  ma- 
tiianatician),  with  the  following  letter  written  on 
aUankkaf: 

"Amico  Summo 
D. 
K.  Bri6gbsio. 

AnoK,  iibi  librumy  miBrigreste,  quern  heri, 
fene  cum  cowintio,  a  tne  efflagitasHy  mitto. 
yohat  ad  H  afferri  etiam  hodie^  ne  diutiOs 
nurainSy  tne  lasi  officii  reum  apud  te  faceret. 
Est  Farnabii  mei  Martialis.  Non  ille  Jesuita- 
mm  castrutuSy  eviratus,  et  frorsus  sine  Mar- 
^ttU  Martialis.  Iste  ilium  integrum,  tibi 
virimique  preebet,  nee  minus  castutn  sed  magis 
virilem.  Annotationes  etiam  suas  apposuit, 
tales  aittetn  ut  videripossit  sine  commentarioy 
tommentator.  Tu  fac  ut  illam  ferlegas, 
frotefosy  et  foveas  homini  in  tanto  sale, 
epubsque  Mart,  nee  insulso  nee  jejuno.  Dig- 
ma  enim  est,  qui  Virgiliis  suis  mereatur,  ut 
fwtt 

Toio  notus  in  orbe  Martialis^ 


quod  de  se  ingeniostssintus  poeta  prcedicare 
ausus  sit,  et  vere;  suffragante  etiam. 


Qui  x°  Aug.  M.DCXXiii. 
.  amicitice  et  studii  ergo 
hoc  levide?tse 
D.  D." 


JONSONIO  TUO. 


*  The  learned  Selden,  in  speaking  of  a  book 
which  he  had  occasion  to  exainine,  and  which  was 
not  in  his  extensive  collection,  says — "I  pre- 
sume that  I  have  sufficiently  manifested  this  out 
of  Euripides  his  Orestes,  which  when  I  was  to 
use,  not  having  the  scholiast,  out  of  whom  I 
ho^ed  some  aid,  I  went  for  this  purpose  to  see 
it  in  the  well  fumisht  librarie  of  my  beloved 
friend,  that  singular  poet,  Master  Ben  Jon- 
son, whose  special  worth  in  literature,  accurate 
judgment,  and  performance,  known  onlv  to  that 
FEW  whidi  are  truly  able  to  know  him,  hath  had 
from  roe,  ever  since  I  began  to  learn,  an  in- 
creasing admiration." — Titles  of  Honour,  1614, 
fol.  p.  93. 

*  I  have  great  pleasure  in  copying  the  following 
passage  from  Mr.  D'Israeli,  because  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  conviction  acting  on  a  liberal  mind*  "  No 
poet  has  left  behind  him  iii  MS.  so  many  testi- 
monies of  personal  fondness  as  Jonson,  by  inscrip- 
tions and  addresses,  in  the  copies  of  his  works, 
which  he  presented  to  his  friends.  Of  these  I  have 
seen  more  than  one  fervent  and  impressive."— 
Quar.  of  Authors,  vol.  iii.  p.  25. 
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founder  of  the  Charterhouse  1" — Life  of  Bathurst,  8vo,  p.  148.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  in- 
dispensable that  the  name  of  Jonson  must  always  be  followed  by  some  stupid  calumny.  1 

We  have  long  lost  sight  of  Inigo  Jones  ;  he  now  reappears  as  Jonson 's  coadjutor  in 
the  Masque  of  Time  Vindicated^  1623.2  As  none  of  those  pieces  which  appear  in  the 
folio  of  1641  were  given  to  the  press  by  Jonson,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  he 
shared  in  any  produced  previously  to  the  present  one.  At  all  events,  no  symptoms  of 
ill-will  are  to  be  found  ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  hitherto  nothing  had 
occurred  to  interrupt  their  friendship.  In  Pans  Anniversary  (1625),  Inigo  again 
assisted  Jonson,  and  his  name  is  duly  mentioned  in  the  title-page,  where  it  takes  place 
of  the  Poet's,  a  circiunstance,  as  it  appears,  of  some  moment.  This  little  piece  was  the 
last  which  Jonson  had  the  good  fortune  to  write  for  James  I.,  who  died  on  the  27th  of 
March  in  this  year,  and  in  whom  he  lost  the  most  incnilgent  of  masters,  and  most  bene- 
volent of  sovereigns.  Charles,  indeed,  both  knew  and  valued  Jonson  ;  but  he  was  not 
so  competent  a  judge  of  literary  talents,  nor  was  he,  either  by  nature  or  habit,  so  fami- 
liar with  his  servants,  or  so  condescending  to  their  affairs,  as  the  easy  and  good-natured 
James. 

A  long  series  of  years  had  now  elapsed  since  our  author  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
theatre.  From  1616  to  1625,  he  appears  to  have  forgotten  that  there  was  such  a  place  ;* 
he  was  now,  however,  forcibly  reminded  of  it,  and  wtote  the  Staple  of  News,  a  comedy 
of  no  ordinary  merit.  Two  evils  were  at  this  time  rapidly  gaining  upon  the  poet,  'want 
and  disease.  The  first  he  certainly  might  have  warded  off,  at  least  for  some  time,  had 
he  been  gifted  with  the  slightest  portion  of  economy  ;  but  he  was  altogether  thoughtless 
and  profuse,  and  his  long  sickness  therefore  overtook  him  totally  unprovided.  From 
the  accession  to  the  death  of  James,  nothing  is  to  be  found  respecting  his  necessities  ; 
not  a  complaint,  not  a  murmur — but  other  times  were  at  hand,  and  we  shall  soon  hear 
of  petitionary  poems  and  supplications  for  relief. 

The  disease  which  attacked  him  about  the  end  of  this  year  was  the  palsy.  He  seems 
to  have  laboured  from  his  youth  under  a  scorbutic  affection  (derived  probably  from  his 
parents),  and  which  assailed  him  with  increasing  virulence  as  his  constitution  gave  way  : 
to  this  must  be  added  a  tendency  to  dropsy,  not  the  least  of  his  evils. 

From  the  first  stroke  of  the  palsy  he  gradually  recovered,  so  far  at  least  as  to  be  able 
in  some  measure  to  pmsue  his  usual  avocations  ;  and,  in  1626,  produced  the  pleasant 
Antimasque  of  Jophiel,  to  vary  a  preceding  Entertainment.  The  Masques  for  the 
three  following  years  do  not  appear ;  nor  is  it  known  that  any  were  written  by  our 
author  :  indeed,  from  a  hint  in  the  Epilogue  to  his  next  play,  it  seems  as  if  the  Court 
had  ceased  to  call  on  him  for  the  customary  contribution.  Meanwhile  his  infirmities 
rapidly  increased,  and  with  them  his  wants  ;  he  was  no  longer  able  to  leave  his  room, 
or  to  move  in  it  without  assistance ;  and  in  this  condition  he  applied  again  to  the 
theatre,  and  produced  the  comedy  of  the  New  Inn,  which  was  brought  out  Jan.  19, 
1629-30.  The  fate  of  this  drama  is  well  known :  it  was  driven  from  the  stage,  and 
pursued  with  brutal  hostiUty  by  his  ungenerous  and  unrelenting  enemies.'^  The  epilogue 


**  It  may  be  added  here,  that  Warton  appears 
to  have  known  about  as  much  of  Jonson  and  his 
writings  as  Mr.  Headley.  In  his  notes  on 
Milton's  Arcades,  he  says  (but  with  no  friendly 
voice)  that  **  "Echo  fre^(uently  appears  in  the 
masques  of  Jonson."  Frequently!  In  Pan's 
Anniversary  (as  I  think)  a  musical^  close  is 
directed  to  be  repeated  : — ^and  this  is  all  the 
Echo.  [In  the  Masque  of  Blackness  First  Echo 
and  Second  Echo  take  very  eflfective  parts.  — F.  C.  ] 
Again :  "Jonson  was  too  proud  to  assist  or  to 
be  assisted^"  a  sentiment  quoted  for  its  justice 
by  Mr.  Chalmers.  Now  Jonson  solicited  and 
accepted  assistance,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  "succour," 
from  Selden,  Cotton,  Carew,  and  many  others ; 
and  he  undoubtedly  assisted,  or  joined  with, 
more  writers  than  any  person  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived ! 

'  The  mention  of  this  Masque  gives  me  an 


opportunity  of  noticing  a  well-known  somr  by 
G.  Wither,  "Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair,"  &c., 
published  in  a  little  vol.  1625,  with  an  "An- 
swere  to  each  verse  by  Master  Johnson."  .  If 
the  reader  will  turn  to  the  Masque  of  Timg  Vin^ 
dicatedhroL  iii. /<»/),  where  I  have  pointed  out, 
for  the  first  time,  the  object  of  the  poet's  satire, 
he  will  *  need  no  farther  proof  that  Jonson 
was  little  likely  to  busy  himself  with  parodying 
the  verses  of  Wither,  however  popular.  He  was 
not  prone  at  any  time  to  mix  his  heels  vtitk  otJker 
wen  s  heads;  and  least  of  all  would  he  have  joined 
in  this  kind  of  chase  with  a  declared  enemy. 
That  the  "  Son^'  is  printed  with  his  name  sig- 
nifies nothine.^  It  was  current  with  the  public ; 
and  he  gave  himself  no  concern  about  die  mattor. 
'  See  p.  xxxix.  ' 

*  Censure  of  the  New  Inn, 
"  Thou  sayst  no  palsye  doth  thy  bxaine-pan  vex, ' 
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fonns  a  melancholy  contrast  to  some  of  his  earlier  productions,  and  cannot  jndeed  be 
contemplated  without  a  feeling  of  pity  : 

"  If  you  expect  more  than  you  had  to-night ; 
The  maker  is  sick  and  sad :' — 

He  sent  things  fit  ' 

In  all  the  numbers  both  of  verse  and  wit. 
If  they  have  not  miscarried :  if  they  have. 
All  that  his  faint  and  faltering^  tongue  doth  crave. 
Is  that  you  not  impute  it  to  his  brain ; 
Tliat's  yet  unhurt,  although,  set  round  with  pain. 
It  cannot  long  hold  out :  all  strength  must  yield ; 
Yet  judgment  would  the  last  be  in  the  field. 
With  the  true  poet." 

AnaSusion  to  the  King  and  Queen  which  follows  this  extract,  awoke  the  slumbering 
kindness  of  Charles,  and  he  instantly  sent  him  a  hundred  pounds  (a  truly  royal  present), 
for  which  the  poet,  with  an  overflowing  heart,  returned  him  thanks  4n  three  poems, 
vritten  at  short  intervals,  and  all  labouring  for  adequate  language  to  express  the  fulness 
ofgratitiKie,  respect,  and  duty.'^ 

This  timdy  relief  appears  to  have  produced  a  favourable  change  in  the  poet's  mind, 
and  encouraged  him  to  apply  to  the  benevolence  of  his  sovereign  for  an  extension  of 
kindness.  There  is  a  flow  of  gaiety  and  good  himiour  in  the  little  poem  which  he  wrote» 
and  called  a  humble  Petition  to  the  best  of  Monarchs,  Masters,  Men,  that  contrasts  very 
happily  with  the  gloomy  and  desponding  tone  of  the  passage  in  the  preceding  page. 
It  is  to  the  honour  of  Charles,  that  he  not  only  granted  the  prayer  of  the  petition  ("that 
he  would  be  pleased  to  msdce  the  loo  marks  of  his  father  loo  pounds"),  but  liberally 
added  of  himself  a  tierce  of  canaryS  (Jonson's  favourite  wine),  which  has  been  continued 
to  his  successors,  and  of  which  the  first  glass  should,  in  gratitude,  be  offered  by  them  to 
the  poet's  memory.    The  warrant  is  given  below.* 


Ipraye  the  tell  me  what  an  apoplex 
Thy  Peg^us  can  stirr,  yett  tny  best  care 
Makes  him  but  shuffle  like  the  parson's  mare, 
Who  from  his  own  side  witt  sayes  thus  by  mee. 
He  bath  bequeathed  his  bellye  unto  thee  ; 
To  hold  that  little  learning  which  is  fled 
Into  thy  gutts  from  out  thy  emptye  head,"  &c. 

Ashmole  MSS. 

These  axe  the  softest  lines  which  I  could 
pidc  out  from  about  fourscore ;  and  these,  with 
ra«  verses  ofGill  f see  Magnetic  Lady,  post)  and 
Chapman  (p.  xl)  furnish  a  correct  sample  of  the 
usposition  of  those  who  attacked  our  authorin  his 
ovn  times.  Of  all  thelibeb  on  him  which  have 
nUeninmy  way,  I  do  pot  recollect  one  that  pos- 
sessed common  humanity  or  common  sense :  they 
o^er  speak  of  any  iniury  or  provocation  received 
m»a  the  poet ;  but  claim  to  be  the  mere  effusions 
of  wanton  malice  ;  yet  the  Walpoles,  et  id  genus 
•""»!  dream  of  nothing  but  "  the  overpowering 
"Wality  of  Jonson. " 

*  It  diould  be  recorded  to  his  praise,  that 
w*hmg  pould  suppress  his  ardour  for  improve- 
■«t  It  is  in  the  midst  of  these  afllicting  circum- 
Aaacesthathe  writes  a  poetical  episdeto  Howell, 
^TiesUy  soliciting  his  aid  to  procure  Davies's 
Wdsh  Grammar,  for  which  he  was  unable  to  seek 
™i»se1f.  Jonson's  lines  are  l<Kt:  but  Howell 
fa*  given  his  reply  to  them.  ,  Howell  notices  the 
w*nave  collection  of  grammars  of  which  Jon- 
«» )WB  already  possessed. 

This  transacdon  is  thus  wilfully  perverted  by 
Shids.  "  In  x6^  Ben  fell  sick,  Charles  I.  was 
supplicated  in  his  favour,   and  sent   him   ten 


guineas.    When  the  messenger  delivered  the 
sum,  Ben  said.  His  majesty  has  sent  me.  ten 


guineas  because  I  ampoor,  and  live  in  an  alley  : 
go  and  tell  him  that  his  soul  lives  in  an  alley.** 
This  impudent  falsehood  is  still  repeated,  even 
by  those  who  have  die  poet's  own  acknowledg- 
ments for  a  hundred  pounds  before  them ;  and 
Smollett  was  eager  to  insert  it  i»  his  History  of 
Englandy  because  it  bore  hard  upon  Charles. 
The  writers  of  the  Bio.  Brit,  have  given  one  of 
Jonson's  grateful  poems  to  the  King — **  not  so 
much,"  they  properly  say,  "to  confute  as  to 
shame  the  story.' —But  who  shames  a  slanderer! 

•  Milton  has  been  unjustly  chaiged  with  re- 
flecting on  Charles  for  his  attachment  to  the 
drama.  But  though  Milton  did  not  urge  this  as 
a  crime  against  the  Kine,  other  writers  of  that 
disastrous  period  did.  "Had  King  Charles  (says 
one  of  them)  but  studied  Scripture  half  so  much 
as  Ben  Jonson  or  Shakspbarb,  he  would  have 
learned  that  when  Amaziah,"  &.C.— Appeal  to  all 
Rational  Men  on  King  Charleys  Trial,  by  J. 
Cooke,  1649. 

*  CHARLES  R. 

Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Kinge  of  England, 
ScoUand,  Fraunce,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the 
faith,  &c.  to  the  Theasurer,  Chancellour,  under 
Theasurer,  Chamberlens,  and  Barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer of  vs,  our  heirs  and  successours,  now 
beinge,  and  that  hereafter  shall  be,  and  to  all 
other  the  ofiicers  and  ministers  of  the  said  court, 
and  of  the  receipt,  there  now  beinge,  and  that 
hereafter  shall  be ;  and  to  all  others  to  whom 
Uiese  presents  shall  come,  or  to  whom  it  shall 
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From  1627,  the  date  of  the  Fortunate  Isles,  no  masque  appears  to  have  been  written 
by  our  author  :  at  this  period,  however,  the  King,  whose  kindness  had  revived  in  all  its 
force,  commanded  him,  in  conjunction  with  Inigo  Jones,  to  prepare  the  usual  entertain- 
ments for  the  festivity  of  the  new  year.  The  first  piece  was  Love's  Triumph  through 
Callipolis,wiiich  seems  to  have  been  well  received  ;  the  second,  which  was  produced  about 


or  may  apperteyn,  feting.  Whereas  our  late 
most  deare  father  Kmg  James  of  happy  memorie, 
by  his  letters  j^tents  under  the  great  seale  of 
England,  bearing  date  at  Westminster,  the  first 
day  of  February,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his 
reign  of  England  (for  the  considerations  therein 
expressed)  did  give  and  graunt  unto  our  well-be- 
loved servaimt^  Benjamin  Jonson,  one  annuitie 
or  yearly  pension  of  one  himdred  marks  of  lawlul 
money  of  Englande,  during  his  life,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  said  Exchequer,  at  the  feast  of  the 
Antmciation  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the 
Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist,  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel,  and  the  birth  of  our  Lord  God, 
quarterly,  ashy  the  said  letters  patents  more  at. 
large  may  appear.  Which  annuity  or  pension, 
together  with  the  said  letters  patents,  the  said 
Benjamin  Jonson  hath  lately  surrendered  vnto 
vs.  Know  yee  nowe,  that  wee,  for  divers  ^ood 
considerations  vs  at  this  present  especially 
movinge,  and  in  consideration  of  the  good  and 
acceptable  sendee  done  vnto  vs  and  our  said 
father  by  the  said  Benjamin  Johnson,  and 
especially  to  encourage  him  to  proceede  in  those 
services  of  his  witt  and  penn,  which  wee  have 
enjoined  vnto  him,  and  which  we  expect  from 
him,  are  graciously  i>leased  to  augment  and  en- 
crease  the  said  annuitie  or  pension  of  one  hun- 
dred marks,  vnto  an  annuitie  of  one  hundred 
pounds  of  lawful  money  of  England  for  his  life. 
And  for  the  better  effecting  thereof,  of  our  es- 
pecial grace,  certen  knowledge  and  meer  motion, 
we  have  given  and  graunted,  and  by  these 
presents  tor  vs,  our  heirs  and  successors,  upon 
the  sunrender  afnresaid,  do  give  and  graunt  unto 
the  said  Benjamin  Johnson,  one  annuitie  or 
yearly  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  Eng- 
land by  the  year,  to  have,  hold,  and  yearly  to 
receive  the  said  annuitie  or  yearly  pension  of  one 
hundred  pounds  of  lawful  money  of  England,  by 
the  year,  unto  the  said  Benjamm  Johnsoii  or  his 
assignes,  from  the  feast  of  ovr  Lord  God  last  past, 
before  the  date  hereof  for  and  during  the 
natural  life  of  him  the  said  Benjamin  Johnson, 
at  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer  of  vs,  our  heirs 
and  successours,  out  of  the^  treasure  of  vs,  our 
heirs  and  successours,from  time  to  time  there  re- 
mayning,  by  the  Theasurer  and  Chamberlens  of 
vs,  our  heirs,  and  successours  there,  for  the  time 
beinge,  at  the  foresaid  four  usual  terms  of  the 
year  (that  is  to  say)  at  the  feast  of  the  Annun- 
tiation  of  the  blessea  Virgin  Mary,  the  ^Ta^vity 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel, and  the  birth  of  our  Lord  God,  by  even 
and  equal  portions  quarterly  to  be  paid.  The 
first  pajrment  thereof^  to  begm  at  the  feast  of  the 
Annimtiation  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  next 
before  the  date  of  these  presents.  Wherefore 
our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  by  these  pre- 
sents for  vs,  our  heirs  and  successours,  require, 
command,  and  authorize  the  said  Theasurer, 
Chancellour,  under   Theasurer,    Chamberlens, 


and  Barons,  and  other  officers  and  ministers  <^ 
the  said  Exchequer,  now  and  for  the  time  being, 
not  only  to  ^aie  or  cause  to  be  paide  vnto  the 
said  Benjamin  Johnson,  or  his  assignes,  the  said 
annuitie  or  yearly  pension  of  one  hundred  potrads 
of  lawful  money  of  England  according  to  our 
pleasure  before  expressed  :  and  also  from  time  to 
time  to  givefull  allowadce  of  the  same,  according 
to  the  true  meaning  of  these  presents.  And  thesef 
presents,  and  the  enrollment  thereof,  shall  be 
unto  all  men  whom  it  shall  concern,  sufficient 
warrant  and  discharge  for  the  payinge  and 
allowinge  of  the  same  accordingly,  without  any 
farther  or  other  warrant  to  be  in  that  behalf  pro- 
cured or  obtained.  And  further  know  yee,  that 
wee  of  our  more  especial  ^race,  certen  knowledge 
and  meer  motion,  have  given  and  granted,  and 
by  these  presents  for  us,  our  heires  and  succes- 
sors, do  give  and  graunt  unto  the  said  Benjamin 
Johnson  and  his  assigns,  one  terse  of  Canary 
Spanish  wine  yearly:  to  have,  hold,  perceive, 
receive,  and  take  the  said  terse  of  Canary 
Spanish  wine  unto  the  said  Benjamin  Jonson  and 
his  assigns  during  the  term  of  ms  natural  life  qut 
of  our  store  of  wmes  yearly,  and  from  time  to 
time  remayninge  at  or  in  our  cellers  within  or 
belonging  to  our  palace  of  Whitehall.  And  for 
the  better  effecting  of  our  will  and  pleasure 
herein,  we  do  hereby  require  and  command  all 
and  singular  officers  and  ministers  whom  it  shall  or 
may  conceme,or  who  shall  have  the  care  or  charee 
of  our  said  wines,that  they  or  some  one  of  them  00 
deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  the  said  terse  of 
wine  yearly,  and  once  in  every  year  vnto  the 
said  Benjamin  Johnson  or  his  assignes,  durine 
the  terme  of  his  natural  life,  at  such  time  and 
times  as  he  or  they  shall  demand  or  desire  the 
same.  And  these  presents  or  th^  intollment 
thereof  shall  be  unto  all  men  whom  it  shall  con- 
cerne  a  sufficient  warrant  and  discharge  in  that 
behalf,  although  express  mentiou,  &c.  In  wit- 
ness, &c. 

Ex.  per  Ro.  Heath. 
■^tness,  &C. 

Maie  it  please  your  most  excellent  Majestie, 

This  conteyneth  your  Majestie's  graunte  unto 
Benjamin  Johnson,  your  majestie's  servaunte,> 
during  his  fife,  of  a  pension  of  100/.  per  annunit 
and  of  a  terse  of  Spanish  wine  yearly  out  of  your 
majestie's  store  remaining  at  Whitehall. 

And  is  done  upon  surrender  of  a  former  letters 
patents  granted  unto  him  by  your  late  royal 
father,  of  a  pension  of  100  TCiax\:s  per  annum. 

Signified  to  be  your  Majestie's  pleasure  by  the 
Lord  Theasurer, 

RO.  HEATH. 

Endorsed  thus  March  1630. 

Expi.  apud  Wesini  vicesinio  sexto  die  Mar- 
tii  anno  R  Ris  Caroli  quinto. 

Per  WINDEBANK. 
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two  months  after  it,  was  Chloridia,  better  known  by  its  having  given  birth  to  the  dispute 
between  these  ancient  friends,  than  by  any  merit  of  its  own.  Both  masques  were  printed 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  "  Inventors"  were  said,  in  the  title-page,  to  be  Ben 
JoDson  and  Inigo  Jones  ;  a  fatal  collocation  of  names  for  the  declining  poet.  His  com- 
plaints, meanwhile,  increased  ;  and,  with  them,  his  necessities.  He  rarely  went  abroad, 
and  as  his  helpless  state  made  assistance  absolutely  necessary,  he  seems  about  this 
time  to  have  taken  into  his  service  a  respectable  woman,  who  managed  his  little  house^ 
bdd,  and  continued  with  him  till  he  died.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  Jonson 
was  utterly  devoid  of  worldly  prudence  ;  what  was  liberally  given  was  lavishly  spent, 
and  he  was  seldom  free  from  want.  He  was  indeed,  hke  his  mother,  "  no  churl ;"  his 
table  was  ever  free  to  his  friends ;  and  we  learn  from  Howell  that  he  gave  repasts  even 
in  those  evil  days  which  an  epicure  might  have  shared  with  delight.  Wine  he  always 
coostdered  as  necessary — and  perhaps  it  was  so — to  counteract  the  occasional  influence 
of  that  morbid  tendency  to  melancholy  generated  by  a  constitutional  affection  of  the 
scurvy ;  which  also  rendered  society  desirable,  and,  in  some  measure,  indispensable 
to  Mm. 

JoDson  was  not  called  on  for  a  masque  in  the  following  year ;  and  this  source  of 
emolnment,  which  he  could  ill  forego,  was  therefore  lost  to  him.  Those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear  of  nothing  but  his  improvoked  persecution  of  Inigo  Jones,  will 
be  somewhat  startled  to  find  that  this  person,  forgetful  of  old  attachments,  made  use  of 
lus  growing  favour  at  court  to  depress  and  ruin  a  bedridden  and  necessitous  friend. 
For  the  knowledge  of  his  ungenerous  conduct,  in  this  instance  not  a  little  important  in 
taR  history  of  our  calumniated  poet,  I  am  again  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
lyisraeli. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Pory  to  Sir  Thomas  Puckering^  Bart. 

"  The  last  Sunday  at  night,  the  king's  Mask  was  acted  in  the  banquetting  house,  the 
queen's  being  suspended  tiU  another  time,  by  reason  of  a  soreness  which  fell  into  one  of 
her  delicate  eyes. 

"The  inventor  or  poet  of  this  Mask  was  Mr.  Aurelian  Townshend,  sometime  toward 
(ste^'ard)  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Salisbury;  Ben  Jonson  being,  for  this  time,  discarded  by 
mason  of  tb&  predominant  power  of  his  antagonist,  Inigo  Jonts,  who,  this  time  twelve- 
month, was  angry  with  him  for  putting  his  own  name  before  his  in  the  title-page  ; 
idiich  Ben  Jonson  has  made  the  subject  of  a  bitter  satire  or  two  against  Inigo. 

"  Jan.  12,  163  J." 

"Whoever  was  the  aggressor,"  says  Walpole,  *'  the  turbulence  and  brutality  of  Jonson 
woe  sure  to  place  him  most  in  the  wrong."  This  assertion  is  not  quite  clear  in  the 
present  case,  in  which  the  magnanimity  of  Jones  is  as  disputable  as  his  humanity.  He 
seems,  indec»d,  to  have  persecuted  Jonson  with  implacable  malice  : — not  only  for  this 


was  the  poet  laid  aside  by  his  influence,  but  for  the  residue  of  his  melancholy 
existence.  His  conduct,  for  the  rest,  fully  justifies  the  strongest  lines  in  The  ExpostU' 
laiiaa,  rdi.  m.  post .' 

"  O  shows,  shows,  mighty  shows ! 
The  eloquence  of  masques !  what  need  of  prose — 
Or  verse,  or  prose,  to  express,  immortal  you?" 

>aBDce  it  cannot  be  denied  that  whatever  ravages  disease  had  made  on  the  faculties  of 
Jonson,  he  was  yet  many  degrees  above  Master  Aurelian  Townshend,  of  whom  no  one, 
I  believe,  ever  heard  before.  The  truth  is,  that  Jones  wanted,  as  Jonson  has  it,  to  be 
Ae  Domintts  Do-all  of  the  work,  and  to  engross  all  the  praise.  This  avarice  of  credit 
is  not  unpleasantly  touched  in  the  ridiculous  ii^erlude  annexed  to  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  : 

"Med.  I  have  a  little  knowledge  in  design. 
Which  I  can  vary,  sir,  to  injinito. 

Tiib.  Ad  inJiniUtviy  sir,  you  mean. 

Med.  I  do ; 
I  stand  not  on  my  Latin :  I'll  invent ; 
But  I  must  be  alone  then,  join'd  with  no  man." 

In  tact,  Jones  had  no  taste  for  poetry,  and  an  obscure  ballad-maker,  who  could  string 
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together  a  few  rhymes  to  explain  the  scenery,  was  more  acceptable  to  him  than  a  man 
of  talent,  who  might  aspire  to  a  share  of  the  praise  given  to  the  Entertainment. 

The  cruelty  of  Jones  in  depriving  our  author  of  the  court  patronage  had  an  unfavour- 
able effect  upon  his  circumstances  in  many  respects.  The  city,  from  whom  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  receive  an  annual  sum  by  way  of  securing  his  services,  when  occasion 
called  for  them,  seem  to  have  watched  the  moment  of  declining  favour,  and  with- 
drawn their  bounty.^  The  example  was  probably  followed  by  many  who  would  not 
have  introduced  it,  and  as  his  salary  was  at  all  times  irregularly  paid,  he  was  once  more 
reduced  to  extremities,  and  driven  to  address  a  pathetic  epistle  to  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Weston,  for  relief.^  In  this  he  says  that  disease  and  want,  with  their  associates,  had 
beset  him  for  five  years,  and  that  his  muse 

"  Now  lay  blocked  up  and  straitened,  narrowed  in. 
Fixed  to  the  bed  and  boards,  unlike  to  win 
Health,  or  scarce  breath,  as  she  had  never  been  !"> 

This  appears  to  be  his  last  "mendicant  epistle,"  and  it  was  not  written  in  vain. 
Assistance  reached  him  from  various'  quarters  ;  and  some  alleviating  circumstances  of 


'  Of  this  Jonson  complains  with  great  indigna- 
tion to  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  in  a  petitionary 
letter,  written  with  some  humour  as  well  as 
spirit.  He  calls  it  their  chandUrly  pension.  It 
deserved  a  better  name,  for  it  was  a  hundred 
nobles  perann.,  a  sum  which  could  ill  be  spared 
by  him  at  such  a  time.  The  Court  of  Aldermen 
withdrew  it  December  19th,  1631.  It  appears 
from  this  letter  that  Jonson  had  somewhat 
recovered  from  the  first  stroke  of  the  palsy  ;  the 
second,  the  fatal  stroke,  he  places  in  1628. 

[Mr.  Dyce,  in  his  Life  o/Middie ton  {j&^y  has 
pointed  out  that  Tonson  succeeded  Middleton  as 

Citties  Chronologer,"  and  has  given  the  follow- 
ing very  interesting  extracts  from  the  City  Re- 
cords. The  friendly  and  potential  intercession  of 
the  King  is  a  most  pleasmg  circumstance.  Mr. 
Dyce  says,  "Jonson  no  doubt  continued  to  hold 
this  office  till  his  death.  He  was  succeeded  in  it 
by  Francis  Quarles." 

*'  Martis  Secundo  die  Septembns 
1628  Annoque  R  Rs  Caroli  Angliae 
&c  quarto. 

' '  Item :  this  daie  Beniamyn  John- 
son Gent  is  by  this  Court  admitted 
to  be  the  Citties  Chronologer  in 
place  of  Mr.  Thomas  Middleton 
deceased,  to  have  hold  exercise 
and  enioye  the  same  place  and  to 
have  and  receive  for  that  his 
service  out  of  the  Chamber  of 
London  the  some  of  one  hundred 
Nobles  per  Annum  to  contynue 
duringe  the  pleasure  of  this  Court 
and  the  First  quarters  payment  to 
begin  att  Michaelmas  next." 

Jovis  decimo  die  Novembris 
163  X  Annoque  Regni  Regis  Caroli 
Anglise  &c  septimo. 

"  Item:  it  is  ordered  by  this  Court 
that  Mr.  Chamberlen  sHall  forbeare 
to  pay  any  more  fee  or  wages  unto 
Beniamine  Johnson  the  Citties 
Chronologer   until  he  shall  haue 

J>resented  unto  this  Court  some 
ruits  of  his  labours  in  that  his 
place." 


Hamersly 
Mayor. 
Rep.  No.  42. 
f.  271. 


Whitmore 

Mayor. 

Rep.  N.  46. 

f.  8. 


**  Jovis  xWij®  die  Septembns  1634 
Annoque  R  Ks  Caroli  Angliae  &c 
decimo. 
Mowlson         "  Item :  this  day  Mr.  Recorder 
Mayor.      and  Sir  James  Hamersley  Knieht 
Rep.  N.  48,  and  Alderman  declared  unto  uis 
1. 433.        Court     His    Majesty's    pleasure 
signified  unto  them  by  the  right 
honble.  the  Earlc  of  Dorsett  for  and 
in  the  behalfe  of  Beniamine  Tohn- 
son    the     Cittyes     Chronologer, 
Whereupon  it  is  ordered  by  this 
Court  that  his  yearely  pencion  of 
one  hundred  nobles   out    of    the 
Chamber  of  London  shalbe    con- 
tinued and  that  Mr.  Chamberlen 
shall  satisfie  and  pay  unto  hini  his 
arrerages  thereof.  —F.  C] 

f  The  following  letter  was  probably  written  at 
this  period : 

"  Mv  NOBLEST  Lord  and  best  Patron, 

"  I  send  no  borrowing  epistle  to  provoke  your 
lordship,  for  I  have  neither  fortune  to  repay,  nor 
security  to  engage,  that  will  be  taken:  but  I 
make  a  most  humble  petition  to  your  lordship's 
bounty  to  succour  my  present  necessities  this 
good  time  [festival]  of  Easter,  and  it  shall  con- 
clude all  begging  requests  hereafter  on  the 
behalf 

"  Of  your  truest  beadsman  and 
*'  most  thankful  servant, 

'*  B  J 
"  To  the  Earl  o/NewcastU*  [no  date]. 
\HarL  MSS,  4955.] 

'  About  this  time  Randolph,  whom  he  had 
adopted,  addressed  to  him,  with  filial  reverence, 
"  a  ^ratulatory  poem/'  in  which  he  thus  refers 
to  his  disease : 

"  And  here,  as  piety  bids  me,  I  intreat 
Phoebus  to  lend  thee  some  of  his  own  heat. 
To  cure  thy  pnlsie,  else  I  will  complain 
He  has  no  skill  in  herbs,  and  we  in  vain 
Style  him  the  god  of  physic  :  'twere  his  praise 
To  make  thee  as  immortal  as  thy  lays,"  &c. 
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another  kind  contributed  at  the  same  time  to  smooth'  the  bed  of  pain,  and  heal  his 
vounded  spirit  He  received  several  copies  of  complimentary  verses  from  the  admirers 
(tf  his  talents ;  and  his  munificent  patron,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  who  had  incidentally 
heard  of  it,  applied  to  him  for  a  transcript  of  some  of  them.    Jonson's  answer  follows  : 

"  My  noble  Lord,  and  my  Patron  by  excellence, 

"  I  have  here  obeyed  your  commands,  and  sent  you  a  packet  of  my  own  praises  ; 
vfaich  I  should  not  have  done  if  I  had  any  stock  of  modesty  in  store  : — ^but  '  obedience 
is hettor  than  sacrifice,' — and  you  command  it.  I  am  now  like  an  old  bankrupt  in  wit 
that  am  driven  to  pay  debts  on  my  friends'  credit ;  and,  for  want  of  satisfying  letters,  to 
subscribe  bills  of  exchange. 

*•  Your  devoted  " 
"4/A  February,  1632.  "  Ben  Jonson. 

"To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Newcastle. " 

This  letter  enclosed  several  poems ;  among  which  were  two  by  the  celebrated  Lord 
Falkland,  never  printed ;  a  third,  printed  without  a  name  in  Wit  Restored,  but  here 
signed  Nic  Oldisworth  ;  and  a  fourth  of  considerable  length  by  R.  Goodwin,  ^  of  which 
this  is  the  concluding  couplet  : 

"  Odier  oblivion,  Bbn,^  thou  ne'er  wilt  find 
Than  that,  which,  with  thee,  puts  out  all  mankind." 

Lord  Falkland,  who  is  insulted  by  Walpole  for  the  meanness  of  his  poetry  (which  ^et 
is  superior  to  his  own),  speaks  of  it  with  a  modesty  which  must  take  away  all  inclination 
to  ceosure.     I  know,  he  says, 

*'  That  what  I  here  have  writ 
May  praise  my  friendship,  but  condemn  my  wit'* 

Our  author  was  now  employed  upon  the  Magnetic  Lady,  which  was  brought  out  in 
die  October  term  of  this  year.  "  It  was  generally  esteemed,"  Langbaine  tells  us,  "an 
excellent  play,  though  in  the  poet's  days  it  found  some  enemies  ;"^  among  whom  he 
^)ecifies  the  younger  Gill,  of  whose  ribaldry  a  specimen  will  be  found  in  the  notes  to 
that  production.  I  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  inaccuracy  of  the  dates  prefixed  to 
Howdl's  Letters.  He  speaks  of  this  drama  as  in  existence  in  1629  ;  but  if  the  licenser's 
authority  were  not  sufficient  (which  it  is)  for  assigning  it  to  the  present  year,  there  is  an 
incidental  passage  in  a  letter  fix>m  Mr.  Pory  to  Sir  Thos.  Puckering  (Sept.  20th,  1632) 
vhich  wotdd  put  it  out  of  dispute.  "  Ben  Jonson,  who  I  thought  had  been  dead,  has 
written  a  play  against  the  next  term,  called  the  Magnetic  Lady" — Harl,  MSS. vol.  7000. 
We  may  collect  from  this  that  Jonson  had  ceased  to  appear  abroad,  and  was  entirely 
lost  to  those  who  looked  for  him  only  at  Whitehall  and  the  theatres.  Indeed,  his 
maladies  had  recently  increased,  and  left  him  as  litde  leisure  as  power  for  literaxy  exer- 
ti(His  of  any  kind,  Dryden  calls  his  last  plays  his  "  dotages"^ — they  want  indeed  much 
of  the  freedom  and  vigour  of  his  early  peiformances  ;  but  they  exhibit  no  signs  of  mental 
imbecility,  and  one  of  them,  the  New  Inn,  has  more  than  one  passage  of  merit.^  There 


1  Of  this  person  I  know  no  more  than  is  found 
b  Anbrey.  "He  was"  (he  Miys)  **a  general 
sdiobo-  and  had  a  delicate  witt ;  was  a  great 
historian  and  an  excellent  poet" — Letters,  vol. 
m.  36a  The  Editors  of  these  letters  are  at  a 
loss  for  the  meaning  of  the  next  sentence.  **  The 
jonmeyinto  France  crept  in.  Bishop  Corbet's 
poems  was  made  by  hun."  Read  it  thus,  and 
the  difficulty  will  vanish.  "  The  Journey  into 
Fraace,  crept  into  Bishop  Corbet's  poems,  was 
made  by  him."    But  can  this  be  so  ? 

'  There  is  an  amiable  trait  recorded  of  Tnigo 
Jones.  He  was  present  at  the  first  representa- 
tion of  this  play,  and  made  himself  remarkable 
\n  his  boisterous  ridicule  of  it.  "  He  grew  fat," 
(SlI  says,  "with  laughing!"  "Whoever  was 
the  aggressor,  Jonson  always  took  care  to  be 
:  in  the  wrong :  such  was  his  brutality,"  &c. 


'  Meaning,  itmay  be  presumed,  the  New  Inn, 
the  Magnetic  Lady,  and  the  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

^  The  good  taste  of  Mr.  Lamb  has  led  him  to 
make  considerable  extracts  from  this  play,  which 
is  so  unfeelingly  ridiculed  by  the  commentators 
on  Shakspeare,  whenever  condescen'ded  to  open 
it.  He  concludes  with  a  remark  that  does  equal 
credit  to  his  liberality  and  his  judgment.  ' '  These, 
and  the  preceding  extracts  (from  the  Case  is 
Altered  and  the  Poetaster),  may  serve  to  show 
the  poetical  fancy  and  elegance  of  mind  of  the 
supposed  rugeed  old  bard.  A  thousand  beautiful 
passages  might  be  added  from  those  numerous 
court-masques  ^  and  entertainments  which  he 
was  in  the  daily  habit  of  producing,  to  prove 
the  same  thing ;  but  they  do  not  fall  withm  my 
plan." — specimens  of  tne  English  Dramatic 
Poets. 
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is,  however,  a  want  of  generosity  in  this  triumph  over  the  poet's  declining  years.  His 
perseverance  in  writing  was,  in  truth,  a  misfortune  ;  but  it  was  forced  upon  him  by  the 
urgent  calls  of  his  situation.  There  were,  indeed,  intervals  of  ease  and  comfort,  and  in 
these  he  wrote  with  his  usual  happiness  ;  but  he  was  unable  to  wait  for  them,  and  his 
"bedridden  and  afflicted  muse"  was  frequently  urged  to  exertions  of  which  she  was  mani- 
festly incapable. 

A  few  trifling  pieces  of  poetry  close  the  melancholy  account  of  this  year.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  we  have  but  a  small  part  of  what  was  written.  Somediing  was  probably 
lost  in  the  confusion  which  followed  his  death,  and  more  in  the  wreck  of  his  paitron's 
fortunes  ;  but  exclusively  of  these,  it  appears  that  we  have  not  all  our  author's  printed 
works.  The  following  letter,  which  (though  undated)  appears  to  be  written  about 
this  period,  alludes  to  a  work  of  which  nothing  is  now  to  be  found. 

"My  Lord, 

*  'The  faith  of  a  fast  friend  with  the  duties  of  an  humble  servant,  and  the  hearty  prayers 
•of  a  religious  beadsman,  all  kindled  upon  this  altar  to  your  honour,  my  honourable  lady, 
your  hopeful  issue,  and  your  right  noble  brother,  be  ever  my  sacrifice ! 

"It  is  the  lewd  printer's  fault  that  I  can  send  your  lordship  no  more  of  my  book.  I 
sent  you  one  piece  before  the  fair  by  Mr.  Witherington,  and  now  I  send  you  this  other 
morsel.  The  fine  gentleman  that  walks  the  town ;  the  Fiend  ;  but  before  he  will 
perfect  the  rest  I  fear  he  will  come  himself  to  be  a  part  under  the  title  of  the  absolute 
knave,  which  he  hath  played  with  me. 

"My  printer  and  I  shall  afford  subject  enough  for  a  tragi-comedy ;  for  with  his 
delays  and  vexation  I  am  almost  become  blind ;  and  if  heaven  be  so  just,  in  the  mei9,T 
morphosis,  to  turn  him  into  that  creature  which  he  most  resembles,  a  dog  with  a  beU  to 
lead  me  between  Whitehall  and  my  lodging,  I  may  bid  the  world  good  night. 

"Ami  so  I  do. 

"  To  the  Earl  of  Newcastle."  "  Ben  Jonson. 

[Harl.  MS.  4955.] 

The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  the  last  work  of  Jonson  that  was  submitted  to  the  stage,  appeared 
in  1633.  It  makes  no  great  pretensions  to  notice  ;  yet  it  is  correctly  and  even  characteris- 
tically written  :  but  though  there  may  be  something  to  amuse,  there  is  little  to  interest; 
and  it  was  probably  not  often  called  for.  In  the  kst  scene  of  this  comedy  Jonson  had 
introduced  a  ridiculous  piece  of  machinery,  at  the  expense  of  his  powerful  enemy,  Inigo 
Jones,  who  had,  however  (as  may  be  easily  supposed)  sufficient  influence  with  the 
Master  of  the  Revels  to  prevent  its  appearance. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  Charles  visited  his  native  kingdom.  He  was  splendidly  en- 
tertained  on  the  road  by  the  nobility  and  gentry ;  but  by  none  of  them  with  such  lavish 
magnificence  as  by  the  Earl  of  Newcastle.  Jonson  was  applied  to  on  the  occasion  for 
-one  of  those  little  congratulatory  interludes  which  usually  made  a  part  of  the  royal 
entertainments  :  and  the  following  letter  from  the  grateful  poet  probably  accompanied 
Love's  Welcome  at  Welbeck.'^ 

"  My  noble  Lord  and  my  best  Patron, 

"  I  have  done  the  business  your  lordship  trusted  me  with  ;  and  the  morning  after  I 
received  by  my  beloved  friend.  Master  Payne,  your  lordship's  timely  gratuity — I  style  it 
such,  for  it  fell  like  the  dew  of  heaven  on  my  necessities^!  pray  to  God  my  work  may 
have  deserved  it ;  I  meant  it  should  in  the  working  it,  and  I  have  hope  the  performance 
will  conclude  it.  In  the  meantime  I  tell  your  lordship  what  I  seriously  think — ^God 
-sends  you  these  chargeable  and  magnificent  honours  of  making  feasts,  to  mix  with  your 
charitable  succours,  dropt  upon  me  your,  servant ;  who  have  nothing  to  claim  of  merit 
but  a  cheerful  undertaking  whatsoever  your  lordship's  judgment  thinks  me  able  to 
perform.^  I  am  in  the  number  of  your  hiunblest  servants,  my  lord,  and  the  most  wilh'ng; 

^  There  was,  indeed,  another  public  occasion  j  unpublished)  some  account  -will  be  found  in  the 
on  which  our  author  was  employed  to  write;  Introduction  to  No.  Ixxxviii.  of  the  Undetwootis. 
namely,  the  christening  of  a  son  of  the  Earl  of !  *  In  this  humble  and  thankful  style  is  con- 
Newcastle,  to  whom  some  of  the  royal  family  I  ceived  all  that  has  reached  us  of  Jonson's  cop- 
stood  sponsors.     Of  this  little  interlude  (hitherto  !  respondence  with  his  patrons.  Gratitude,  indeed; 
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and  do  joy  in  the  good  friendship  and  fellowship  of  my  right  learned  friend,  Master  Payne, 
than  whom  your  lordship  could  not  have  employed  a  more  diligent  and  judicious 
man,  or  that  hath  treated  me  with  more  humanity  ;  which  makes  me  cheerfully  to  insert 
Inyself  into  your  lordship's  commands,  and  so  sure  a  clientele. 

"Wholly  and  only  your  lordship's, 
"  To  the  Earl  of  Newcastle. "  ' '  Ben  Jonson. 

It  would  be  a  heartrending  task  minutely  to  trace  the  progress  of  our  author's 
dedine  from  the  period  at  which  we  are  arrived.  He  continued,  while  his  faint  and 
Jalttring  tongue  could  articulate,  to  pay  his  annual  duty  to  his  royal  master,  and  he 
wrote,  at  the  request  of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  another  little  interlude  to  grace  the 
recej^on  of  the  King  and  Queen  at  Bolsover,  called  also  Love's  Welcome;  but  this 
s^ipeusto  be  almost  the  last  of  his  works,  if  we  except  the  satires  on  Imgo  Jones,  which, 
according  to  the  dates  assigned  by  Howell,  were  not  written  till  1635.* 

One  bright  and  sunny  ray  yet  broke  through  the  gloom  which  hung  over  his  closing 
boais.  In  th^  he  produced  the  Sad  Shepherd,  a  pastoral  drama  of  exquisite  beauty, 
which  may  not  only  be  safely  opposed  to  the  most  perfect  of  his  early  works,  but  to  any 
amOar  performance  in  any  age  or  country.  The  better  half  of  this  drama  was  unfpr- 
tnnately  lost  in  the  confusion  that  followed  his  death  ;  for,  that  he  had  put  the  last 
band  to  it  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt.  2  This  was  apparently  the  close  of  his  labours. 
Among  his  papers  were  found  the  plot  and  opening  of  a  domestic  tragedy  on  the  story  of 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  together  with  the  Discoveries  and  the  Grammar  of  the 
BMglisk  Language,  on  both  of  which  he  probably  continued  to  write  while  he  could 
h»U  a  pen.  The  minute  accuracy  of  the  Grammar,  and  the  spirit  and  elegance,  the 
jodgment  and  learning  displayed  in^  every  part  of  the  Discoveries,  are  worthy  of  all 
paise.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  they  are  the  recollections  of  better  days  ;  and,  in 
some  measure,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case  :  but  no  difference  of  style  or  manner  is 
anjfwhere  apparent,  and  it  is  certain,  from  internal  evidence,  that  a  considerable  por- 
tkjn  of  the  latter  work  must  have  been  written  a  short  time  before  his  dissolution. 

That  event  was  now  rapidly  approaching.  He  had  evidently  received  a  religious 
^dncation  from  his  parents,  and  his  works  sufficiently  show  that  he  was  not  without 
arious  impressions  of  his  duty  towards  his  Maker ;  these  grew  more  frequent  and 
stassg  perhai»  in  his  afiliction,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  leam  from  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
d>ester,  who  often  visited  him  during  his  long  confinement,  that  he  expressed  the 
deepest  sorrow  and  contrition  for  "  profaning  the  Scripture  in  his  plays."  It  is  proper 
to  observe,  however,  that  the  memory  of  the  good  Isaac  Walton  (who  gives  us  this 
part  of  the  bishop's  conversation)  must  have  deceived  him  in  this  place.  Jonson  has 
00  profanations  of  Scripture  in  his  plays  :  he  has,  indeed,  profanations  of  the  sacred 
Wffle(like  all  his  contemporaries),  and  of  these  he  did  well  to  repent  "with  horror." 
In  this  instance,  it  was  ^od  for  him  to  have  been  afflicted;  and,  as  his  remorse  was 
poignant,  it  is  a  part  of  Christian  charity  to  hope  that  it  was  not  in  vain.  He  died  on 
tbe  6th  of  August,  1637,  and  was  buried  on  the  9th  in  Westminster  Abbey,  "in  the 
J'orth  aisle,  in  the  patjii  of  square  stone  opposite  to  the  scutcheon  of  Robertus  de  Ros." 
A  common  pavement  stone,  Mr.  A.  Chalmers  says,  was  laid  over  his  grave,  with  the 
,  ^rt  and  irreverent  inscription  of  O  rare  Ben  Jonson  !  There  was  nothing  irreverent 
I  however  mtended  by  this  brief  epiphonema.  His  friends  designed  to  raise  a  noble 
"wnmuent  to  his  memory,  by  subscription,  and  till  this  was  ready  nothing  more  was 
spired  than  to  cover  his  ashes  decently  with  the  stone  which  had  been  removed. 
While  this  was  doing,  Aubrey  tells  us.  Sir  John  Young,  of  Great  Milton,  Oxfordshire, 


was  one  of  the  feelings  which  peculiarly  marked 
«tt  character.  "  I  know,"  says  Eliot  (Jensen's 
personal  enemy),  in  an  epistle  to  the  Earl  of 
Moatgooery, 

**  I  know 
That  Jonson  much  of  what  he  has,  does  owe 
To  you,  and  to  your  family,  and  is  never 
Slow  to  profess  it,"  &c. — Poems,  p.  108. 

Since  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
«« the  Museum  MSS.  I  have  less  confidence  in 


these  dates  than  before.    Oldys  is  completely 
justified  in  his  doubts  of  their  acciuracy. 

^  It  is  not  altogether  improbable  that  we  owe 
the  loss  of  this  pastoral  drama  to  the  circumstance 
of  shutting  up  the  theatres  this  year  U636). 
There  is  an  allusion  to  this  circumstance  in  Ha- 
bington's  Elegy  on  our  author's  death : 

"  Heaven,  before  thy  fate. 
That  thou  thyself  mightst  thine  own  dirges  hear. 
Made  the  sad  stage  close  mourner  for  a  year/'  &c. 


It 
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whom  he  familiarly  calls  Jack  Young,  chanced  to  pass  through  the  abbey,  and,  not 
enduring  that  the  remains  of  so  great  a  man  should  lie  at  all  without  a  memorial, 
••  gave  one  of  Uie  workmen  eighteenpence  to  cut  the  words  in  question."  The  sub- 
scription was  fully  successful ;  but  the  troubles  which  were  hourly  becoming  more 
serious,  and  which  not  long  after  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  prevented  the  execution 
of  the  monument,  and  the  money  was  returned  to  the  subscribers. 

Although  Jonson  had  probably  experienced  some  neglect  towards  the  termination  of 
his  days,  yet  the  respect  for  his  memory  was  very  general,  and  his  death  was  long^ 
lamented  as  a  public  loss.  Many  of  the  elegies  written  on  the  occasion  were  collected 
by  Dr.  Cuppa,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  published 
a  few  months  after  the  poet's  death,*  under  the  title  of  Jonson  us  Virbius.  For  this 
act  of  pious  friendship  Duppa  received  the  thanks  of  his  contemporaries  ;  and,  among^ 
the  rest,  of  Davenant,  who  compliments  him  on  the  occasion  in  a  poem  of  some  merit. 
As^  the  collection  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  contains  several  pieces  by  the  most  cele- 
brated names  of  the  time,  it  is  reprinted  at  the  end  of  Jonson's  Works,  together  ivith 
short  notices  of  the  respective  authors,  furnished  by  the  kindness  of  my  liberal  and 
ingenious  friend,  Octavius  Gilchrist,  at  a  moment  when  kindness  is  doubly  felt,  when 
I  was  overwhelmed  with  affliction  for  an  irreparable  loss,  and  incapable  of  the  slig^htest 
exertion. 

Jonson  left  no  family.  His  wife  appears  to  have  died  some  time  before  his  journey 
into  Scotland,  and  he  never  married  again.  Most  of  his  children  died  yoimg,  and  none 
survived  him. 

His  person  was  large  and  corpulent.  He  had,  Aubrey  says,  been  fair  and  smooth- 
skinned,  but  a  scorbutic  humour  appears  to  have  fallen,  at  an  early  period,  into  his 
face,  and  to  have  scarred  it  in  a  very  perceptible  degree  ;  still,  however,  he  must  have 
been,  while  young,  a  personable  man.  Decker,  as  we  have  seen,  describes  him  as  a 
mere  monster  in  the  Satiromastix ;  but  this  is  a  scenical  picture,  the  distorted  repre- 
sentation of  an  exasperated  enemy.  Randolph  and  others  of  his  friends  and  admirers^ 
who  could  only  have  known  him  in  his  advanced  age,  trace  a  resemblance  in  him  to 
the  head  of  Menander,  as  exhibited  on  ancient  medals.  We  are  not  left,  however,  to 
contending  reports,  as  many  portraits  of  him  were  taken  in  his  own  time,  several  of 
which  are  come  down  to  us  sufficiently  perfect  to  show  that  his  features  were  neither 
irregular  nor  unpleasing.  After  he  had  attained  the  age  of  forty,  an  unfavourable 
change  took  place  in  his  figure,  to  which  we  find  frequent  allusions  in  his  writings.  He 
speaks  of  his  - '  mountain  belly,  and  his  ungracious  gait,"  and  is  always  foremost  to  jest 
at  what  did  not,  perhaps,  escape  the  pleasantry  of  his  companions. 

Whalley,  who  sometimes  sacrifices  his  better  judgment  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
tells  us  that  "his  disposition  was  reserved  and  saturnine."  This  is  contradicted  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.  "He  was,  moreover  (he  adds),  not  a  little  oppressed 
with  the  gloom  of  a  splenetic  imagination,  and,  as  an  instance  of  it,  he  told  Drummond 
that  he  had  lain  a  whole  night  fancying  he  saw  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  fightings 
on  his  great  toe."*  Who  does  not  see  that  Jonson  was  giving,  in  the  friendly  flow  of 
conversation,  an  account  of  some  casual  aberration  of  reason,  produced  by  a  passing^ 
fever,  and  which  no  one  but  his  perfidious  entertainer  would  have  treasured  up,  or 
sought  to  pervert  to  an  unworthy  purpose  !  That  he  had  occasional  fits  of  gloom  may 
be  readily  granted ;  and  we  know  whence  they  sprung : — apart  from  these,  he  was 
frank  and  unreserved,  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  accounts  of  the  meetings  at  the 
Mermaid  and  the  Apollo  without  amazement  at  the  perversity  which  could  thus  mis- 
state his  character. 

Lord  Clarendon  tells  us  that  "his  conversation  was  very  good,  and  with  men  of 
most  note  ;"  and  the  excellent  Lord  Falkland  observes  that,  upon  a  near  acquaintance 
with  him,  he  was  doubtful  whether  his  candour  or  his  talents  were  the  greater.     No 


^  The  imprimatur  to  this  little  volume  is  dated 
Jan.  23, 163I,  Gataker  told  Aubrey  that  the  title  of 
Jonsomts  yiriiuswas  given  to  it  by  Lord  Falkland. 

*  He  told  Drummond  no  such  thing  "  as  an 
instance,"  &c.  Whalley,  like  the  rest,  looked 
only  to  Shiels,  who  has  again  interpolated  his 
own  ribaldry,  and  joined  two  passages  together, 


which,  in  his  author,  are  perfectly  distinct,  and 
relate  to  different  qualities.  But  enough  of  this 
despicable  scribbler,  whom  I  gladly  abandon  to 
the  admiration  of  those  who,  with  Mr.  M  alone, 
think  forgery,  when  employed  in  the  ruin  of 
Jonson's  reputation,  "an  innocent  jeu-tT esprit" 
— Shak.  vol.  i.  p.  619. 
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man,  in  fact,  had  lived  more  in  the  world  than  Jonson,  conversed  with  a  greater  variety 
of  characters,  was  quicker  to  remark,  or  abler  to  retain,  the  peculiarities  of  each  :  this, 
with  his  habitual  frankness  of  communication,  rendered  his  society  as  delightful  as  it 
was  instructive.  The  testimony  of  Lord  Clarendon  is  of  the  highest  authority.  He 
fcred,  he  says,  "  many  years  on  terms  of  the  most  friendly  intercourse  with  our  author," 
and  he  was,  in  consequence,  no  ill  judge  of  the  society  in  which  he  was  to  be  found  : 
it  is  therefore  not  without  equal  surprise  and  sorrow  that  I  find  the  editor  of  Dryden's 
Wcffks  repeatedly  accusing  him  of  "delighting  in  lew  comj>any^  and  profane  conversa- 
tion." Would  the  exempla^  Eiarl  of  Clarendon  have  termed  this  conversation  very  good  f 
or  snch  company,  men  of  most  note  f  Were  Camden  and  Selden,  and  Hawkins  and 
Maitin,  and  Cary  and  Morrison,  were  Corbet,  and  Hacket,  and  Duppa,  and  Morley, 
and  King  (all  bishops),  low  company?  Were  the  Digbys,  the  Spensers,  the  Ogles, 
the  Cecils,  the  Sidneys,  the  Sackvilles,  low  company  ?  Were  Coke  and  Egerton,  and 
IVanbr^ce  and  Portland  and  Aubigny,  low  company?  Yet  with  these  Jonson  lived 
frnn  youth  to  age  ;  and  even  his  sick-chamber,  and  his  death-bed,  were  consecrated 
hj  the  firequent  resort  of  the  wise  and  good  : — 

"  To  HIM  how  daily  flock'd,  what  reverence  gave 
All  that  had  wit,  or  would  be  thought  to  have ; 
How  the  wise  too  did  with  mere  wits  agree : 
As  Pembroke,  Portland,  and  grave  D'Aubigny  ; 
Nor  thoug^ht  ^e  rigid'st  senator  a  shame 
To  add  his  praise  to  so  deserv'd  a  fame !" 

Falkland's  EcL 

Such  is  the  language  of  one  who  cherished  his  acquaintance  to  the  last ;  and  yet  we 
are  required  to  believe,  on  the  word  of  a  writer  of  the  present  day,  that  Jonson  delighted 
m  "gross  and  vulgar  society  !"^  The  charge  of  " profane  conversation   is  contradicted 


*  This  contradicts  even  the  reports  of  the 
poet's  enemies.  The  charge  against  him  during 
his  fife  is  not  that  he  delighted  in  low  company, 
but   that  he  aspired  to  society  lar  above  his 


*  With  the  contempt  expressed  for  the  poet's 
talents  I  have  nothing  to  do  :  but  I  must  not 
suffer  his  moral  character  to  be  defamed,  in 
sUence.  The  object  is  to  debase  Jonson  by 
aBBmihting  him  to  Shad  well.  **  tfuge  corpu- 
lence, much  coarseness  of  manners,  and  an  im- 
gcnrlcmanly  vulgarity  of  dialect*  seem  to  have 
distinguished  both."  Again :  "  Shadwell  seems 
to  have  imitated  Ben  Jonson  in  gross  and  coarse 
sensual  indulgence  and  profane  conversation." 
voL  X.  445.  Again :  **  Shadwell  resembled  Jon- 
son in  the  brutal  coarseness  of  his  conversation, 
his   vulgar   and   intemperate   pleasures." 


*  Vulgarity  of  dialect  !^  If  this  be  meant  of 
Jonsoa's  conversation,  it  is  contradicted  by  the 
trsrimony  of  all  his  acquaintance :  if,  of  his 
rrwipositions,  it  is  sufficient  to  answer  that 
Jonson  was  by  far  the  most  correct  and  elegant 
prose  writer  of  his  time.  The  last  of  his  works, 
the  DiscaverieSf  may  be  produced  not  to  con> 
fate»  as  the  writers  of  the  Bio.  Brit,  say,  but  to 
daoK,  such  accusations.  One  of  Decker's 
cariiest  charges  against  our  author  is  the  scru- 
pilous  accuracy  ofhis  laneus^e  ;  and  the  good 
Bishopof  Chichester,  (Dr.  H.  King,}saysof  hun— 

''It  is  but  truth ;  thou  taught'st  the  ruder  age 
To  ^^ak.  by  grammar,  and  reform'dst  the  stage." 

To  these  may    be    added  the  testimony  of 


Again:  "Shadwell  followed  Jonson  as  closely 
as  possible  ;  he  was  brutal  in  his  conversation, 
and  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium,"  &c. 
This  is  the  wantonness  of  injustice.  If  the  eleva- 
tion of  Dry  den  made  it  necessary  to  overwhelm 
Shadwell  with  contempt,  there  seems  to  be  no 
absolute  necessity  for  dragging  Jonson  forward 
at  every  turn.  Jonson  never  injured  Dryden. 
If  he  was  praised  and  loved  by  Shadwell,  it 
ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  him  as  a  crime, 
for  he  had  long  been  in  his  grave. 

"Jonson  is  descnbed  as  wearing  a  loose 
coachman's  coat,  frequenting  the  Mermaid 
Tavern,  where  he  drunk  seas  of  Canary,  then 
reeling  home  to  bed,  and  after  a  profuse  oerspi- 
ration,  arising  to  his  dramatic  stuaies." — Life  of 
Dryden,  p.  265.  The  passage  from  which  the 
above  is  taken  stands  thus  in  Mr.  Malone :    "  I 


E.  Bolton  (whom  Warton  calls  "  that  sensible  old 
English  critic,"  and  Ritson^  "  that  man  of  leam- 
^^)t  vho,  after  stating  his  opinion  of  the  most 
celebrated  writers  down  to  his  own  times  (1600), 
says,  "  But  if  I  should  declare  mine  own  rude- 
ness rudely,  I  should  then  confess  that  I  never 
tasted  English  more  to  my  liking,  nor  more 
smart,  and  put  to  the  height  of  use  in  poetry, 
than  in  that  vital,  judicious,  and  most  practi- 
cable language  of  Master  Benjamin  Jonson." 
Hypercriiica.  It  is  true  that  Jonson  had  not  at 
this  period  written  the  Silent  tVoman,  the  Fox, 
or  the  Alchemist;  and  therefore  as  much  of"  an 
ungentlemanly  vulgarity  of  dialect"  as  these 
pieces  afford  must  be  subtracted  from  the  com- 
mendations of  Edmund  Bolton. 
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by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  hfe.  "  For  my  own  part,"  he  says,  in  his  manly  appeal  to 
the  two  Universities,  "  I  can  affirm,  and  from  a  most  clear  conscience^  that  I  have  ever 
trembled  to  think  towards  the  least  profaneness  ;"  and  he  is  borne  out  by  all  that  re- 
mains of  his  works.*  But  his  enemies  rely  on  the  authority  of  the  infamous  Shiels, 
who,  not  content  with  the  scurrility  which  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Druramond, 
adds  from  himself,  that  • '  Jonson  took  every  occasion  to  ridicule  religion  in  his  plays, 
and  make  it  his  sport  in  conversation !"  {Gibber's  Lives,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  236).  His  plays 
have  been  for  two  centuries  before  the  public,  and  may  be  confidently  appealed  to  on 
the  present  occasion.  There  is  not  a  single  passage  in  them  which  can  be  construed 
by  the  most  inveterate  of  his  persecutors  into  any  ' '  ridicule  of  religion ;"  but  I  will 
not  disgrace  the  poet  any  further  by  defending  him  against  a  convicted  har  •  though  I 
must  be  permitted,  for  the  last  time,  to  express  my  sincere  regret  that  a  bund  hatred 
of  Jonson  should  lead  so  many  "better  natures"  to  build  their  accusations  on  such 
autnority.    The  poet's  fortunes,  like  Marc  Antony's,  have  "  corrupted  honest  men.  "2 


have  heard  (Aubrey  says)  Mr.  Lacy  the  player 
say  that  Ben  Jonson  was  wont  to  wear  a  coat, 
like  a  coachman's  coat,  with  slits  under  the  arm- 
pit." Lacy  has  good  authority  for  this  circum- 
stance; but  to  what  period  does  it  refer?  To 
the  last  year  of  Jonson's  life ;  when  the  poet 
with  that  respect  for  the  public  which  he  always 
cherishea,  sent  for  him  to  his  sick-chamber,  to 
give  him  a  list  of  words  in  the  Yorkshire  dialect 
for  the  Sad  Skepherdy  on  which  he  was  then 
employed.  Lacy,  who  did  not  leave  Yorkshire 
till  1631  or  1632,  could  know  little  of  Jonson  but 
the  form  of  his  coat,  which  truly  seems  very  well 
adapted  to  one  who  could  barely  move  from  his 
bed  to  his  "  studying  chair,  which  was  of  straw 
such  as  old  women  use,  and  such  as  Aulus 
Gellius  is  drawn  in."  But,  continues  Aubrey, 
*'  he  would  many  times  exceed  in  drink  [this  is 
not  quite  fairly  translated,  he  drank  seas  of 
Canary],  then  he  would  tumble  home  to  bed,  and 
when  he  had  thoroughly  perspired,  then  to 
study."  That  Jonson  was  fond,  too  fond,  if  the 
reader  pleases,  of  good  wine  and  good  company, 
we  know  ;  but  there  is  yet  a  word  to  be  said  on 
this  passage.  Aubrey  leaps  at  once  over  forty 
years  of  Jonson's  life  :  from  1596  to  1636  all  that 
he  tells  us,  with  the  exception  of  the  passage 
just  quoted,  is  that  he  died  in  Westminster,  and 
was  buried  there  !  Yet  this  is  the  foundation  of 
the  endless  attacks  upon  him  for  brutality  and 
swinish  licentiousness.  Aubrey  knew  nothing  of 
our  author  but  what  he  gathered  from  conversa- 
tion, and  Kent  himself  had  not  a  better  gift  at 
marring  a  plain  tale  in  the  telling.  Even  in 
die  short  report  of  L.acy  he  confounds  the  Sad 
ShepJurd  with  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  though  he 
had  only  to  open  it  And  what  does  the  reader 
imagine  to  be  the  origin  of  this  charge  of  Jonson's 
**  exceeding  in  drink,  tumbling  home  to  study/' 
&c.  ?  Simply,  a  character  of  himself,  put  (in 
sport)  into  the  mouth  of  Carlo  Buffone,  whom  he 
expressly  warns  us  against,  as  '*a  scurrilous  and 
profane  jester,  as  a  violent  railer,  an  immeasur- 
able liar,  and  one  that,  swifter  thsui  Circe,  trans- 
formed every  person  to  deformity,"  &c.  This  is 
his  speech:  Carlo.  "When  the  poet  comes 
abroad  (once  in  a  fortnight)  and  makes  a  good 
meal  among  players,  he  has  caninum  appetitutn 
(marry,  at  home  he  keeps  a  good  philosophical 
diet,  beans  and  buttermilk),  and  will  take  you  off 
three,  four,  five  of  these  (draughts  of  Canary) 
one  after  another,  and  look  villainously  the 


while,  like  a  one-headed  Cerberus,  and  then 
when  his  belly  is  well-balanced,  and  his  brains- 
rigged  a  little,  he  sails  away,  as  if  he  -virould 
work  wonders  when  he  came  home." — Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour.  And  this  scurrility,  "which  is- 
given  by  Jonson  as  a  striking  example  of  the 

Eropensity  of  the  speaker  to  defame  **  every 
onourable  or  revered  person  who  came  -withm 
the  reach  of  his  eye,  by  adulterate  similes"  (see 
p.  Tid\j  is  taken  by  Aubrey  as  a  genuine  delinea- 
tion  of  character,  and  ^  made,  by  the  i>oet's 
enemies,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  ivhole: 
life  !  Aubrey's  addition  to  this  precious  story  is 
too  curious  to  be  omitted.  *'Ben  Jonson  had 
one  eie  lower  than  t'other,  like  Clun  the  player. 
Perhaps  he  begott  Clun  v^Letters^  &c.  vol.  iii^ 
p.  415.  Had  this  passage  been  quoted  with  the 
rest  we  should  have  had  incontinency  added  to 
"  brutality  and  impiety." 

^^  And  in  his_  Uttderwoods,  after  adj  urine  his 
friend  Colby,  in  a  high  strain  of  moral  philoso- 
phy, to  shun  the  usual  vices  of  the  army,  he 
adds,  as  the  most  momentous  charge  of  all — 

'*  And  last,  blaspheme  not.    I  did  never  hear 
Man    thought    the  valianter,  for   he    durst 
swear,"  &c. 

It  should  be  observed  that  Antony  Wood's  Life 
of  Jonson  is  incorrect  in  almost  every  part.     He 
formed  it  on  two    documents:   the    MSS.    oF 
Aubrey,  and  the  letter  of  Isaac  Walton,  -which 
contains  the  passage  already  quoted,  and  -which: 
Aubrey  also  procured  for  him:    Aubrey's  autho- 
rity is  seldom  to  be  relied  on.    A  greater  blun- 
derer never  existed,  as  Wood  himseU  discovered 
when  it  was  too  late— he  calls  him  **a  rovingj^ 
magotty-pated  'man ;"  and  such  he  truly  was. 
Isaac  Walton  cannot  be  mentioned  without  re- 
spect ;  but  his  letter  was  written  nearly  half  a. 
century  after  Jonson's  death,  and   when    the 
writer  was  in  his  eighty-seventh  year.      It  is 
made  up  of  the  common  stories  of  the  time,  and 
a  few  anecdotes  procured  while  he  was  writing, 
from  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  must  him.^ 
self,  at  the  date  of  Isaac's  letter,  have   been. 
verging  on  ninety.     It  is  not  easy  to  discover 
what  was  the  bishop's  and  what  was  Walton's  ; 
but   on    these  Wood   constructed  his  Life  ojT 
Jonson.    He  brings  litde  of  his  own  but  a  few- 
dates. 

*  [Sir  Walter  Scott  is  the  editor  here  referred 
to.    Had  he  not  been  a  Quarterly  Reviewer,  the 
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I  have  already  expressed  my  satisfaction  at  his  repentance.  '  •  He  had  undoubtedly, " 
as  Whalley  says,  "a  deep  sense  of  religion,  and  was  under  its  influence."  His 
Epigrams,  Underwoods^  and  other  collections  of  poetry,  bear  abundant  testimony  of 
hK  serious  disposition :  sometimes  his  feelings  of  duty  are  rational,  solemn,  and 
pathetic ;  at  other  times  they  partake  of  his  constitutional  infirmity,  and  become 
gloomy  and  terrific. 

"  Great  and  good  God  ;  can  I  not  think  of  Thee, 
But  it  must  straight  my  melancholy  be  ? — 
I  know  my  state,  both  full  of  shame  and  scorn. 
Conceived  in  sin,  and  unto  labour  born  ; 
Standing  with  fear,  and  must  with  horror  fall. 
And  destined  unto  judgment  after  all,"  &c. 

"  It  may  be  offered  too  (Whalley  adds)  in  his  favour,  that  his  offences  against  piety 
and  good  manners  are  very  few.  Were  authority  or  example  an  excuse  for  viqe,  there 
are  more  indecencies  in  a  single  play  of  the  poet's  contemporaries  than  in  all  the 
comedies  which  he  ever  wrote  :  and  even  Shakspeare,  whose  modesty  is  so  remarkable, 
has  his  peccant  redundancies  not  less-  in  number  than  those  of  Jonson."  [Life,  &c.  p. 
liv).  Where  Whalley  discovered  the  "  remarkable  modesty  of  Shakspeare,"*  as  he  has 
HOC  told  us,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  useless  to  inquire.  Was  he  aware  of  the  opinion  of 
the  poet's  contemporaries  on  this  head  ?  His  peccant  redundancies,  too,  are  delicately 
contrasted  with  our  author's  "  daring  profanation  of  the  Scriptures."  The  fact  is,  that 
die  crime  which  is  falsely  charged  on  die  one,  falls  with  dreadful  effect  upon  the  other. 
Shakspeare  is,  in  truth,  the  coryphaeus  of  profanation.  Texts  of  Scripture  are  adduced 
by  him  with  the  most  wanton  levity  ;  and,  like  his  own  Hal,  he  has  led  to  damnable 
iteration.  He  too,  let  us  hope,  regarded  his  conduct  in  this  respect  "with  horror," 
though  no  record  of  it  be  found  on  earth. 

Joosoq's  guilt  was  of  a  different  degree : — 

'*  He  turned  no  Scripture  phrases  to  a  jest. 
And  was  inspired  with  rapture,  not  possest !" 

It  consisted,  as  is  already  observed,  of  an  abuse  of  the  sacred  name  in  idle  exclama- 
tions.    Profane  swearing  was  unhappily  the  vice  of  the  time  ;  from  the  monarch  on  the 
throne  to  the  peasant  in  his  shed,   all  were  familiarised  to  oaths  of  fearful  import. 
I  Cadiolidsm  had  introduced  (as  it  everywhere  does)  expressions  not  to  be  repeated  with 
I  impunity  ;  adjurations  by  limbs,  wounds,  sufferings  ;  by  attributes,  mysteries,  &c.,  which, 
I  lAm  they  lost  the  reverence  once  attached  to  them — all,  in  short,  that  concealed  their 
I  inherent  turpitude — presented  features  of  peculiar  deformity.    The  most  offensive  of 
Jooson's  dramas,  in  this  respect,  are  the  early  4tos,  and  of  these,  the  first  sketch  of 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour ; — this,  however,  was  not  given  to  the  press  by  him  : — the 
fcBo  edition,  the  only  one  which  appears  to  have  experienced  his  care,  is  free  from  many  of 
the  blemishes  which  deform  the  others.     His  most  usual  oath  in  the  latter  was  an  un- 
meaning exckunadon,   "byG— d  so!"  from  this,  when  his  works  were  reprinted,  he 
.  irithdrew  the  G,  and  thus  rendered  the  nonsense  harmless.   I  am  not  afraid  to  confess 
'  that,  in  a  few  instances,  where  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  overlooked  it,  I 
have  soneptitiously  abstracted  the  same  letter.      I  know  the  importance  of  fidelity  ;  but 
no  considerations  on  earth  can  tempt  me  to  the  wanton  or  heedless  propagation  of 

♦  impiety.     I  have  always  regarded  with  feelings  of  peculiar  horror  that  fool  hardy 

•  aoooracy  which  with  blind  and  bold  irreverence  ferrets  out  every  blasphemous  word 
irtach  the  author's  better  feelings  had  thrown  aside,  and  felicitates  the  reader  on  the 
pernicious  discovery.  More  than  one  editor  of  our  old  poets  might  be  named — ^but 
^luH  alia  jaceant  nocte  P 


"cmkered  carle"  (as  he  calls  Gifford),  would 
knrc  handled  lumsnll  more  roughly. — F.C.] 

'  Steevens  observes  on  a  note  of  Warburton, 
■  which  he  speaks  of  Shakspeare's  delicacy 
ionewhat  in  the  style  of  Whalley—"  Dr.  War- 
liorton's  recollection  must  have  been  weak,  or 
Us  zeal  for  bis  author  extravagant :   otherwise 


he  could  not  have  venttved  to  countenance  him 
on  the  score  of  delicacy ;  his  offensive  meta- 
phors and  allusions  bemg[  undoubtedly  more 
frequent  than  those  of  all  his  dramatic  predeces- 
sors or  contemporaries."    Shak.  vol.  vi.  p.  351. 

'  It  may  yet  be  observed  that  the  whole  of 
Jonson's  later  works  (t.  e.  all  the  dramatic  pieces 
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Jonson's  love  of  conviviality  has  been  already  noticed.*  His  attachment  to  wine  he 
never  denied ;  indeed,  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  he  seems  to  have  pleased  himself- 
with  exaggerating  his  foibles,  and  playing  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  I  know  not  his 
motives  for  this  conduct :  pride  was,  perha'ps,  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  he  appears  to  act 
as  if  he  would  have  it  thought  that  the  accusations  of  such  characters  as  were  banded 
against  him  could  neither  disturb  nor  disgrace  him.  With  all  this,  however,  it  is  not 
true,  as  Drummond^says,  that  "drink  was  one  of  the  elements  in  which  he  lived," 
or,  as  has  been  more  recently  asserted,  that  he  was  "  an  habitual  sot."  The  immensity 
of  his  literary  acquisitions, 2  and  the  number  and  extent  of  his  productions,  refute  the 
slander,  no  less  than  the  gravity,  dignity,  wisdom,  and  piety  of  those  with  whom  he 
passed  his  life  from  manhood  to  extreme  old  age.  That  he  was  frequently  found  at  the 
Mermaid,  in  his  earlier  years,  and  at  his  own  club  (St.  Dunstan's)  in  his  declining  age, 
we  know ;  but  so  were  many  of  the  most  wise  and  virtuous  of  liis  contemporaries. 
Domestic  entertainments  were,  at  that  time,  rare :  the  accommodations  of  a  private  house 
were  ill-calculated  for  the  purposes  of  a  social  meeting  ;  and  taverns  and  ordinaries  are 
therefore  almost  the  only  places  in  which  we  hear  of  such  assemblies.  This,  undoubtedly, 
gives  an  appearance  of  licentiousness  to  the  age,  which,  in  strictness,  does  not  belong  to 
it.  Long  after  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  we  seldom  hear  of  the  eminent 
characters  of  the  day  in  their  domestic  circles  ;  they  constantly  appear  at  coffee-houses, 
which  had  usurped  the  place  of  ordinaries ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  accession  of  the 
present  royal  family,  which  brought  with  it  the  stability  of  internal  peace,  that  the  man- 
sions of  the  middle  class  received  those  advantages  which  made  home  tHe  centre  of 
social  as  well  as  of  individual  happiness  and  comfort. 

"Jonson  hath  been  often  represented  as  of  an  envious,  arrogant,  overbearing  temper, 
and  insolent  and  haughty  in  his  converse  ;  but  these  ungracious  drawings  were  the  per- 
formance of  his  enemies,  who  certainly  were  not  solicitous  to  give  a  flattering  like- 
^ness  of  the  original.  But  considering  the  provocations  he  received,  with  the  mean  and 
'contemptible  talents^of  those  who  opposed  him,  what  we  condemn  as  vanity  or  conceit 
might  be  only  the  exertions  of  conscious  and  insulted  merit.  "3  It  may  be  so,  but  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  origin  of  some  of  those  ill  qualities,  or  to  apologise 
for  them,  it  would  have  been  more  judicious  to  deny  the  existence  of  them  altogether. 
It  is  not  true  that  Jonson  was  envious  of  his  contemporaries  \*  he  was  liberal  of  commen- 


E reduced  during  the  last  twenty-three  years  of 
is  life),  are  remarkably  free  from  rash  ejacula- 
tions. The  office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
however,  supplies  us  with  a  very  curious  instance 
of  the  danger  which  he  ran,  notwithstanding  his 
innocence,  of  being  again  charged  with  "blas- 
phemy." The  Magnetic  Lady  is  void  of  all 
•ffence :  yet  for  the  profane  langtiage  of  this 
play  the  author,  then  sick  in  bed,  was  ques- 
tioned by  the  Master  of  the  Revels  :  and  it  was 
not  till  the  performers  were  confronted  with 
him,  that  they  confessed  themselves  "to  have 
introduced  the  oaths  complained  of  into  their 
respective  parts,  without  his  authority  or  even 
knowledge. ' 

'  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  most  of 
what  we  have  on  this  subject  was  written  after 
Jonson's  death.  The  celebrity  of  his  name  made 
the  Apollo  famous,  and  those  who  belonged  to 
the  club  when  he  died,  or  were  successively  ad- 
mitted into  it,*and  who  looked  on  themselves  as 


*  Even  this  conferred  distinction.  One  of 
Shadwell's  characters  in  Bury  Fair  makes  it 
his  peculiar  boast  that  "  he  was  made  Ben  Jon- 
son s  son  in  the  Apollo."  It  was  not  suspected 
in  those  days  that  the  founder  of  this  convivial 
society  would  be  regarded  hereafter  as  a  "  sullen" 
and  "repulsive"  misanthrope. 


his  "  sons,"  seem  to  have  thought  it  an  act  of 
filial  duty  to  exaggerate  the  jovial  propensities 
of  their  "father."  Hence  a  thousand  songs 
and  invocations  of  this  kind — 

"  Fetch  me  Ben  Jonson's  skull,  and  fiU't  with 

sack, 
Rich  as  the  wine  he  drank,  when  the  whole  pack 
Of  jolly  Sisters  pledged,  and  did  agree 
It  was  no  sin  to  be  as  gay  as  he : — 
if  there  be  any  wesdcness  in  the  wine, 
There's  virtue  in  the  cup  to  mak't  divine,"  &c. 

Preparations  to  Study ^  1641. 

*  While  Jonson  puts  a  ridiculous  account  of 
himself  into  the  mouth  of  an  "immeasurable 
liar,"  for  the  purpose  of  dramatic  satire,  he  thus 
describes,  in  his  own  person,  the  real  nature  of 
his  employment : 

"  I  that  spend  half  my  nights,  and  all  my  days. 
Here  in  a  cell,  to  get  a  dark  pale  face. 

To  come  forth  worth  the  ivy  and  the  bays ; 
And,  in  this  age,  can  hope  no  other  grace.'* 

Yet  his  enemies  persist  in  taking  his  character 
from  Carlo  Buffone ! 

*  Whalley.    Life  of  Jonson,  p.  Iv. 

*  Every  act  of  Jonson's  life  is  perverted.  He 
told  Drummond  that  he  could  have  wished  the 
Feasting  of  the  Forth  had  been  his  own.  This 
was  evidently  meant  to  convey  the  most  cordial 
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dadoD  ;  and  more  than  enough  remains  to  prove  that  he  rejoiced  in  their  merits,  and 
forv('ard6d  their  success  ;  he  assisted  Selden,  and  Racket,  and  Raleigh,  and  Hobbes,  and 
many  others  ;  in  a  word,  his  advice,  his  skill,  his  pen  were  always  at  the  command  of 
his  friends,  and  they  were  not  sparingly  employed  by  them.  Neither  is  it  true  that  he 
was  '*  insolent  and  haughty  in  his  converse."  His  conversation  (Lord  Clarendon  says) 
was  very  good  ;  and  it  must,  in  fact,  have  been  so,  since  he  had  the  faculty  of  endearing 
himself  to  all  who  approached  him.  To  say  nothing  of  the  distinguished  characters  of 
both  sexes  with  whom  he  had  grown  old  in  a  constant  intercourse  of  friendship  and 
familiarity,  the  men  of  genius  and  talents  who  succeeded  them,  the  hope  and  pride  of 
the  coming  age,*  all  flocked  to  Jonson,  all  aspired  to  become  his  "sons,"  all  looked  up  to 
hiro  for  encouragement  and  advice,  and  all  boasted  of  the  pleasure  and  advantage 
dCTived  from  his  soci/ety.  Innumerable  proofs  of  thismight  be  accumulated  without  difficulty, 
for  such  was  the  rank  of  Jonson,  such  the  space  which  he  occupied  in  the  literary  sphere, 
that  his  name  is  found  in  contact  with  almost  every  eminent  character  of  the  day. 

That  he  had  a  lofty  opinion  of  himself  may  be  allowed  ;  indeed,  he  never  affected  to 
conceal  it  ;  but  this  did  not  lead  to  any  undue  contempt  of  others,  as  may  be  seen  by 
what  he  says  of  Camden,  Selden,  and  an  infinite  number  besides,  whose  names  occur  in 
his  Undenvoods,  Epigrams,  and  smaller  pieces.  In  truth,  this  self-complacency  fre- 
quently attends  great  learning  ;  and  our  author's  learning  was  of  gigantic  bulk.  The 
degree  of  genius  and  fancy  which  a  man  possesses  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  ascertain 
by  comparison  : — he  may,  indeed,  over-rate  it ;  but  he  may  also  set  it  too  low :  and  there 
are  instances  in  which  these  qualities  have  been  unconsciously  possessed.  But  no  man 
can  be  profoundly  learned  without  knowing  it :  he  cannot  conceal  from  himself  that  the 
acquisition  has  been  made  with  infinite  labour  ;  and  he  can  form  no  very  inadequate 
judgment  of  its  degree,  compared  with  that  of  others.  This  will  account,  in  some 
measure,  for  that  overweening  pride  in  which  many  of  the  most  celebrated  literary 
characters  have  indulged,  and  which,  when  unsupported  by  taste  and  judgment,  and  the 
better  qualities  of  the  mind,  is,  in  truth,  sufficiently  offensive. 

•*  In  his  studies  Jonson  was  laborious  and  indefatigable  :  his  reading  was  copious  and 
extensive ;  his  memory  so  tenacious  and  strong  that  when  turned  of  forty  he  could  have 
repeated  all  that  he  ever  wrote  :  his  judgment  was  accurate  and  solid  ;  and  often  con- 
sulted by  those  who  knew  him  well,  in  branches  of  very  curious  learning,  and  far  remote 
from  the  flowery  paths  loved  and  frequented  by  the  muses.  "*  But,  however  widely 
diverged  his  occasional  excursions  might  be,  he  always  returned  with  renovated  ardcan: 
•to  the  companions  of  his  youth,  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  whom  his  acquain- 
tance was  most  familiar.  "When  I  was  in  Oxon  (Aubrey  says)  Bishqp  Skinner,  who  lay 
at  our  college  (Trinity),  was  wont  to  say  that  Ben  Jonson  understood  an  author  as  well 
as  any  man  in  England."  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  questioned 
whether  "England"  ever  possessed  a  better  scholar  than  this  extraordinary  man,  whose 
name  is  become  a  bye-word  in  our  time  for  "dulness,"  and  whose  character  is 
thought  to  be  of  no  further  importance  than  as  it  serves  to  form  a  parallel  with  the 
"brutality,"  " sottishness, "  and  "impiety"  of  Shadwell ! 

"  In  his  friendships  he  was  cautious  and  sincere,  yet  accused  of  levity  and  ingratitude 
to  his  friends ;  but  his  accusers  were  the  criminals,  insensible  of  the  charms,  and 
strangers  to  the  privileges  of  friendship  ;  for  the  powers  of  friendship,  not  the  least  of 
virtues,  can  only  be  experienced  by  the  virtuous  and  the  good. "  This  is  not  one  of  my 
predecessor's  happiest  passages ;    but  it  contains  some  truths  among  a  few    errors. 


approbation :  yet  Lord  Woodhouselee  cannot 
advert  to  the  words  without  attempting  to  give 
them  a  malicious  turn.  The  poem  was  so  beau- 
tiful, it  seems,  that  it  "  attracted  the  envy  of 
Ben  Jonson."     Beautiful,  indeed,  it  is:— but  if 

Jlonson  envied  Drummond,  so  he  did  *'  his  be- 
oved"  B^umont : 

"What  late  b  mine,  that  when  thou  praisest  me 
For  writing  better,  I  must  envy  thee  !" 

»  he  did  Fletcher : 

''Most  knowing  Jonson,  proud  to  call  him  son. 


In  friendly  envy  swore  he  had  outdone 
His  very  self,"  &c. 

so  he  did  Cartwright  and  many  others  ;  and  it  is 
for  this  peculiar  strain  of  generous  applause 
that  he  is  taxed  with  hatred  of  all  merit ! 

*  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  (Sheffield)  used  to 
talk  with  great  satisfaction  of  his  being  taken  to 
see  Jonson,  then  in  his  decline,  when  he  was  a 
boy.  He  always  retained  a  veneration  for  the 
aged  poet,  which  probably  did  him  no  service 
with  Dryden. 

aWhal.Zi^,&c.  p.  Iv.      , 
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Caution  and  Jonson  should  never  be  coupled  together ;  the  C[uality,  whatever  be  its 
valud,  was  unfortunately  unknown  to  him  :  his  whole  history  proves  that  he  was  open 
and  unsuspecting ;  eager  to  trust,  and  confident  no  less  of  the  sincerity  than  of  the 
affection  of  his  associates.  Whalley  ad^  that  "Jonson  was  sparing  in  his  commen- 
dations of  the  works  of  others  ;  but  that"  when  he  commends,  he  commends  with  wannth 
and  sincerity,  and  that  a  man  of  sense  is  cautious  of  giving  characters,"  &c.  But  here 
again  he  should  have  ascertained  the  existence  of  the  fact,  before  he  proceeded  to 
account  for  it.  It  is  by  no  means  "true,"  as  he  expresses  it,  that  Jonson  was  sparing  of 
his  commendations  •}  on  the  contrary,  as  has  been  mote  than  once  observed,  he  was  lavish 
of  them  ;  and  there  are^r  more  laudatory  poems  by  him  -tiian  by  any  writer  of  the  age. 
Sufficient  proofs  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  succeeding  volumes,  and  Whalley  must  have 
studied  his  author  with  little  attention  not  to  discover  that  too  great  a  promptitude 
to  praise  was  one  of  his  besetting  faults. 

"This  sparingness  (continues  the  biographer)  probably  gave  occasion  to  accuse  him 
of  envy."  The  sparingness,  as  we  have  just  seen,  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  the 
critics ;  but  (suppose  it  to  be  real)  why  should  a  canon  of  this  nature  be  enforced 
against  Jonson  which  was  never  applied  to  any  other  person?  If  silence  be  a  proof  of 
envy,  what  becomes  of  Shakspeare  !  With  a  single  exception,*  I  cannot  discover  that  he 
ever  mentioned  one  of  his  contemporaries  with  commendation,  or  bestowed  a  line  of 
praise  on  any  publication  of  his  time.  Yet  he  is  spoken  of  (and  no  doubt  justly)  as  the . 
soul  of  liberality  ;  while  our  author,  who  found  something  to  approve  in  every  work  that 
appeared,  and  praised  almost  every  writer  by  name,  is  constantly  described  as  envious 
of  all  around  him,  and  sedulously  engaged  in  decrying  their  merits.        , 

"  In  conclusion,"  says  Wlialley,  "he  is  accused  of  jealousy  and  ill-nature."  It  is  well 
that  we  are  arrived  at  the  last  of  his  bad  qualities  ;  but  in  sober  truth  they  seem  to  be 
charged  on  him  with  as  little  justice  as  the  rest.  Of  what  or  of  whom  could  he  be 
"jealous?"  From  the  accession  to  the  death  of  James,  which  comprehends  almost  the 
whole  period  of  his  active  life,  he  was,  as  has  already  appeared,  the  "  beloved  servant" 
of  his  prince,  the  companion  and  friend  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  the  learned  part  of  society.  None  but  those,  who  have  looked  into  the 
hterary  memoirs  of  his  age,  published  as  well  as  unpublished,  can  form  a  correct 
idea  of  the  frequency  with  which  he  is  named  and  the  intimacy  of  his  connection  with 
the  most  esteemed  writers  of  the  time.  Of  "  ill-nature,"  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  a  spark  in  him  :  a  constitutional  warmth  of  temper  and  great  quickness  of  feeling 
gave  indeed  a  tone  of  bluntness  to  his  language :  but  it  went  no  further  ;  and  while 
many  proofs  of  the  fervour  of  his  friendship  may  be  cited,  his  whole  life  does  not 
fiimish  an  instance  of  one  unkind  act.3  He  adopted  a  proud  and  overbearing  tone 
when  speaking  of  his  enemies  ;  but  has  it  ever  been  inquired  who  these  enemies  were  ? 
As  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge,  they  consisted  principally  of  obscure  actors  and 
writers,  who  attacked  him  at  his  entrance  into  public  life  with  a  degree  of  wanton 
hostility  which  his  subsequent  success  embittered  and  enveilomed  :  add  to  this,  that 
they  are  spoken  of  in  the  mass,  and  can  seldom  be  recognised  but  when,  in  their  im- 
patience for  truth,  they  start  forward,  individually,  and  claim  the  resemblance.  Opposed 
to  these,  he  was  not  likely  to  be  nice  in  his  selection  of  .  terms  ;  and  a  more  temperate 
and  modest  person  than  our  author  might  have  felt  a  little  spleen  at  being  called  from 
the  studies  which  he  loved  to  defend  himself  against  such  antagonists  ;  but  his  general 
deportment  was  open  ;  his  fits  of  anger,  if  violent,  were  momentary,  and  his  disposition 
placable  and  kind. 


^  Whalley  found  this  in  Langbaine  ;  but  when 
the  facts  are  at  hand  it  is  worse  than  folly  to 
copy  the  mistakes  of  former  writers.  Langbaine 
has,  unfortunately,  too  many  of  these  blunders : 
he  observes,  for  instance,  from  Marston's  pub- 
lisher, that  this  poet  "  is  free  from  all  ribaldry, 
obscenity,"  &c.,  and  he  is  followed  by  the 
editors  of  the  Bio.  Dram.y  the  Theatrunt  Poe- 
iarumy  the  Gen.  Dict.y  &c.;  whereas^  we  have 
but  to  open  his  works  to  be  convinced  that 
Marston  was  the  most  scurrilous,  filthy,  and  ob- 
scene writer  of  his  time.    Such  is  the  negligence 


or  ignorance  of  those  who  imdertake  to  treat  of 
our  dramatic  history ! 

*  He  joined  with  Jonson  in  some  commen- 
datory verses  printed  at  the  end  of  a  little 
volume  of  poetry  by  Robert  Chester. 

'  After  what  has  been  said  of  his  '*ill-natiuT,** 
it  will  scarcely  be  believed  that,  in  all  his 
writings,  while  hundreds  of  contemporary  names 
are  introduced  with  praise,  there  are  not  half  a 
dozen  to  be  found  accompanied  by  any  mark  of  re- 
probation: indeed  I  recollect  no  person  of  any  note 
out  Inigo  Jones,  whom  he  has  satirized  by  name. 
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Age  and  infirmity  had  little  effect  upon  the  general  bent  of  his  temper.  Though  his 
prevailing  complaint,  which  was  of  a  paralytic  nature,  must  have  occasionally  affected 
his  mind  and  debilitated  his  understanding,  yet  he  continued  frank  and  sociable  to  the 
end.  The  last  circumstance  recorded  of  him,  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  of  Howell  to 
SirTho.  Hawkins,*  from  which  it  appears  that  at  a  "  solemn  supper  given  by  the  poet, 
when  good  company,  excellent  cheer,  choice  wine,  and  jovial  welcome,  had  open«i  his 
heart  and  loosened  his  tongue,  he  began  to  raise  himself  at  the  expense  of  others." 
This  incidental  trait  in  the  closing  scene  of  his  life,  is,  with  the  usual  candour  of  his 
biographers,  eagerly  seized. upon  as  "the  leading  feature  of  his  character."  It  was 
not  thus,  however,  that  Howell  thought  and  acted  : — "  For  my  part,"  he  says,  "I  am 
content  to  dispense  with  this  Roman  infirmity  of  Ben,  now  time  hath  snowed  upon  his 
pericranium."  He  nowhere  hints  that  this  was  the  ordinary  conduct  of  Jonson  ;  much 
less  that  it  had  been  the  practjce  of  his  better  days.  And  if,  (as  Mr.  Gilchrist  justly 
observes),  "when  he  was  old  and  bed-ridden,  and  his  former  vigour  fled,  he  dwelt 
with  some  degree  of  fondness  on  his  early  efforts  ;  if  he  experienced  some  fears,  lest 

*  fickle  fame 
Should  twine  round  some  hew  minion's  head. 
The  fading  wreath  for  which  he  bled,' — 

it  win  not  be  necessary  to  have  attained  his  eminence  to  admit,  that  these  were  appre- 
hensions which  might  be  entertained  by  him  without  any  violent  impeachment  of  his 
moral  character." 

From  a  retrospect  of  what  has  been  said,  an  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  frailties 
and  defects,  as  well  as  of  the  excellencies  of  this  eminent  man,  without  much  hazard  of 
error : — ^and  I  must  have  made  a  bad  estimate  of  the  human  powers  as  well  as  of  the 
human  heart,  if  the  latter  be  not  found  to  preponderate  ;  and  if  some  degree  of  regret 
be  not  expressed  by  many  of  those  whom  the  ignorance  or  malice  of  his  enemies  has 
hitherto  encouraged  to  calumniate  his  name. 

It  yet  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  his  poetical  character  :  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
more  correctly  appreciated  if  we  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  state  of  dramatic  Uterature 
at  the  period  of  his  first  appearance  as  a  writer. 

The  long  reign  of  EUzabeth,  though  sufficiently  agitated  to  keep  the  mind  alert,  was 
yet  a  season  of  comparative  stability  and  peace.  The  nobility,  who  had  been 
mnsed  in  domestic  turbulence,  for  which  there  was  now  no  place,  and  the  more  active 
spirits  among  the  gentry,  for  whom  entertainment  could  no  longer  be  found  in  feudal 
grsmdenr  and  hospitality,  took  advantage  of  the  diversity  of  employment  happily 
opened,  and  spread  themselves  in  every  direction.  They  put  forth,  in  the  language  of 
Shakspeare, 

**  Some  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortunes  there ; 
Some  to  discover  islands  far  away ; 
Spme  to  the  studious  universities ;" — 

and  the  effect  of  these  various  pursuits  was  speedily  discernible.  The  feelings,  nar- 
rowed and  embittered  in  household  feuds,  expanded  and  purified  themselves  in  distant 
warfare,  and  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  generosity,  and  chivalrous  valour,  ran  with 
electric  speed  from  bosom  to  bosom,  on  the  return  of  the  first  adventurers  in  the 
Flemish  campaigns :  while  the  wonderful  reports  of  discoveries,  by  the  intrepid 
mariners  who  opened  the  route  since  so  successfully  pursued,  faithfully  committed  to 
writing,  and  acdng  at  once  upon  the  cupidity  and  curiosity  of  the  times,  produced  an 
inconceivable  effect  in  diffusing  a  thirst  for  novelties  among  a  people,  who,  no  longer 
driven  in  hostile  array  to  destroy  one  another,  and  combat  for  interests  in  which  they 
took  Uttle  concern,  had  leisure  for  looking  around  them,  jmd  consulting  their  own 
amusement. 

The  fluctuating  state  of  refigion,  from  the  incoherent  Reformation  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
fte  Protestantism  of  Edward,  the  relapse  into  Popery  under  Mary,  and  the  return  to  a 
purer  ijaith  with  Elizabeth,  interested  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  nation  in  an  extra- 

*  The  date  is  April  16^6 ;  but  it  should  pro- 1  respecting  Jonson,  also  dated  1636,  to  1637,  for 
laUy  be  corrected,  as  should  the  next  letter  1  it  speaks  of  his  death. 
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ordinary  degree,  and  while  it  invigorated  the  fancy,  improved  the  understanding,  by 
making  a  certain  portion  of  literature  necessary  to  those  who  contended  on  either  side 
of  this  important  question.  About  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  ardour  of 
theological  controversy  appears  to  have  suffered  a  considerable  abatement,  in  con- 
sequence, perhaps,  of  the  marked  preponderancy  of  the  Protestant  cause  :  the  impulse 
which  had  been  communicated,  however,  continued  to  act  upon  the  public  mind,  and  a 
craving  for  mental  enjoyment  was  very  widely  diffused.  The  Mysteries,  which  were 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  old  superstitions  ;  and  even  the  Moralities  (many  of 
which  were  not  without  merir),  were  yet  of  too  rude  a  nature,  in  the  present  improved 
state  of  information,  to  afford  much  rational  delight. — But  this  "craving"  was  most 
sensibly  felt  in  the  metropolis,  which  began  about  this  time  to  increase  rapidly  in  popu- 
lation and  interest.  England,  in  fact,  had  been  improving  from  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.  ;  the  middle  class  of  society  had,  in  almost  every  county,  acquired  wealth  by 
trade  and  commerce,  and  with  it  that  propensity  to  dissipation  and  amusement,  and 
that  love  of  litigation,  which  always  attend  the  first  steps  to  consequence  among  a 
rising  people.  This  brought  numbers  to  the  capital  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year, 
for  whom  it  was  desirable  to  provide  entertainment ;  and  happily  caterers  of  every  de- 
scription were  at  hand.  Many  of  those  who  had  probably  entered  on  a  learned  educa- 
tion, with  a  view  of  being  received  into  the  munificent  establishments  of  the  old 
religion,  were,  by  the  destruction  of  monasteries,  &c.  abandoned  to  their  fortunes,  and 
compelled  to  seek  other  modes  of  subsistence.  The  taste  for  reading  was  sufficiently 
general  to  warrant  a  reliance,  in  some  degree,  on  the  profits  of  the  press  ;  and  London 
possessed  allurements  of  a  powerful  nature  for  the  literary  adventurer.  Many  young 
men  of  abilities,  therefore,  deserted  the  colleges  and  flocked  to  the  metropolis,  to  pro- 
cure the  means  of  enjoying  its  advantages  by  their  talents,  now  first  become  a  source 
of  regular  profit.  Translation  was  the  great  resource,  and  Spain  and  Italy  supplied  the 
principal  part  of  the  materials.  The  romances,  novels,  and  poems  of  both  countries, 
more  especially  those  of  the  latter,  at  first  done  into  English,  and,  when  practice  had 
given  somewhat  of  hardihood,  imitated  and  varied  in  every  possible  form,  were  poured 
forth  with  a  rapidity  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  or  credit.  Meanwhile,  a 
humbler  class  of  writers,  or  rather  of  performers,  for  it  is  more  than  probable  that  both 
professions  were  united  in  the  same  person,  were  insensibly  gaining  upon  the  public 
attention  by  rude  attempts  at  the  drama,  which  they  exhibited  to  admiring  crowds  in 
the  galleries  of  inn-yards,  halls,  and  such  vacant  rooms  as  they  could  most  readily 
procure. 

The  popularity  of  these  entertainments  quickly  attracted  the  notice  of  those  who 
were  already  in  some  degree  of  credit  with  the  town  for  their  writings,  and  opened  to 
view  a  source  of  emolument  superior  to  that  of  their  present  occupation  :  they  turned 
their  thoughts  therefore  to  the  stage,  and  though  their  plays  were  yet  unformed  and 
rude,  they  boasted  an  evident  superiority  over  those  of  their  immediate  predecessors. 
Small  theatres  now  rose  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  Greene,  Nash,  Lyly,  Peele, 
Marlowe,  Kyd,  Lodge,  and  others,  all  wrote  for  them,  and  irritated  and  gratified  the 
public  curiosity  by  an, endless  succession  of  pieces,  of  which  few  perhaps  were  wholly 
destitute  of  merit.  Compared  with  the  unlettered  and  ignorant  race  which  they 
supplanted,  these  men  must  have  appeared  to  their  contemporaries  as  very  extraordinary 
writers,  and  hence  we  may  account  for  the  lavish  praise  which  they  received  in  their 
own  times,  and  which,  with  respect  to  some  of  them,  was  more  fairly  obtained  than  we 
now  seem  inclined  to  allow.  Be  they  what  they  may,  however,  they  left  in  the  tiring- 
rooms  of  the  several  theatres  a  countless  number  of  dramas  which  those  who  came  im- 
mediately after  them,  Munday,  Chettle,  Hathaway,  .&c.  who,  with  more  knowledge  of 
the  stage,  fell  beneath  them  in  genius  and  learning,  found  sufficient  encouragement  in 
adapting  to  the  improved  state  of  the  times. 

It  was^  soon  after  this  period  that  Shakspeare  reached  London  ;  and  his  first  employ, 
like  that  of  most  of  the  poets  his  contemporaries,  was  the  amending  of  the  productions 
of  others.  Jonson  followed  at  no  long  interval  of  time,  and  had  recourse  to  the  same 
means  of  procuring  a  subsistence.  Shakspeare  happily  formed  a  permanent  connexion 
with  one  company,  for  whom  he  wrote  and  acted  ;  while  Jonson  was  compelled  to  carry 
his  talents  from  theatre  to  theatre,  as  they  were  required,  and  had  perhaps  as  seldom 
the  choice  as  the  conduct  of  his  subject. 
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"  From  whatever  cause  it  may  have  arisen,  (Mr.  Malone  says)  dramatic  poetry  a 
little  before  Shakspeare  appeared,  certainly  assumed  a  better  though  still  an  excep- 
tionable form."  The  cause  is  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  education  which  Peele, 
Marlowe,  and  others  whom  he  names,  had  received  at  the  two  Universities,  and  in  the 
acknowledged  genius  which  they  possessed.  Peele  and  Marlowe  had  exquisite  feelings 
for  poetry  ;  both  excelled  in  description,  to  which  the  former  lent  beauty,  and  the  latter 
sublimity,  though  they  occasionally  fell  into  meanness  or  bombast.  Greene  abounded 
in  narrative,  Lodge  had  humour,  and  Nash  an  inexhaustible  vein  of  caustic  raillery, 
never  yet  surpassed.  Even  the  quaint  pedantry  of  Lyly  was  not  without  merit,  and  we 
are  indebted  to  it  for  many  of  the  pleasantest  parodies  of  Shakspeare.  It  was  impossible 
that  such  men  should  write  in  vain,  or  that  those  who  had  witnessed  the  effect  of  their 
productions  should  return  to  the  former  puerilities.  The  form  of  their  dramas,  as  Mr. 
Malone  says,  was  "exceptionable  ;"  but  much  was  done,  and  master  spirits  were  now 
at  hand  to  set  the  seal  of  perfection  to  what  had  been  so  auspiciously  begun.  The 
wonderful  powers  of  Shakspeare,  though  then  but  carelessly  displayed,  must  have 
attracted  notice,  and  prompted  the  rival  theatres  to  exertions  of  the  most  strenuous 
kind.  The  demand  for  novelty  was  incessant,  and  the  race  of  dramatic  writers  was  thus 
multiplied  beyond  credibility. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  with  any  precision  how  long  Shakspeare  had  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  stage  when  Jonson  commenced  his  dramatic  career.  Mr.  Malone  and  Mr. 
G.  Chalmers  differ  as  to  the  period  of  his  first  essay,  which  is  placed  by  the  former  in 
1589,  and  by  the  latter  two  years  later.  The  latter  is  of  no  great  moment,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  drama  as  the  First  Part  0/  Henry  VI.  (which  is  the  point  in  dispute) 
can  confer  no  distinction  on  any  abilities  whatever  ;  but  in  1593,  when  Jonson,  then  in 
his  nineteenth  year,  had  begun  to  write  for  the  theatres,  he  was  rapidly  advancing  to 
preeminence. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  literary  characters  who  immediately  preceded  Jonson, 
should  have  made  no  improvement  in  the  construction  of  their  fables  ;  but  the  plot  of 
Tamburlaine  is  not  a  whit  more  regular,  or  skilful  than  that  of  Gorboduc  or  Locrine. 
Beyond  Seneca,  these  writers  seldom  appear  to  have  looked  ;  and  from  him  they  drew 
little  but  the  lameness  of  his  dialogue,  and  the  inflation  of  his  sentiments :  their 
serious  scenes  were  still  histories,  and  sometimes  lives ;  and  their  comic  ones,  though 
leplete  with  grotesque  humour,  were  without  dependence,  object,  or  end.  To  reform 
this  seemed  worthy  of  Jonson,  and  to  this  his  earhest  as  well  as  his  latest  efforts  were 
directed.  However  great  might  be  the  talents  and  genius  now  employed  on  the  stage,  he 
could  not  but  see  that  an  opening  was  still  left  for  the  introduction  of  a  more  regular  drama 
than  had  hitherto  appeared.  The  superiority  of  the  ancients  in  this  respect  was  forcibly- 
impressed  on  his  young  and  ardent  mind  ;  and  though  his  admiration  of  their  produc- 
tions might  be  occasionally  carried  too  far,  it  led  to  beneficial  results.  "The  poets 
(Whalley  savs)  when  Jonson  first  appeared,  generally  drew  their  plots  from  some  romance, 
or  novel,"  (or  from  the  rude  annals  of  domestic  warfare,)  "and  from  thence  also  they 
derived  the  different  incidents  of  the  various  scenes,  and  the  resemblance  between  the 
copy  and  the  original  was  every  way  exact.  The  same  wildness  and  extravagance  of 
fable  prevailed  in  both,  all.  the  absurdities  of  the  story  being  faithfiiUy  transcribed 
into  the  play."*  Anomalies  like  these,  our  author,  to  whom  the  truth  and  simplicity  of 
^  ancient  stage  were  already  familiar,  must  have  regarded  with  no  very  favourable 
cyj.  and  he  had  no  sooner  acquired  a  little  credit  with  the  managers,  than  he  resolved 
to  embody  his  own  conceptions,  and  model  his  future  pieces  upon  the  plan  of  his  classic 
Masters.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  invent  his  own  plots. — We 
are  not  acquainted  with  his  earliest  essays  ;  but  the  piece  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
^  printed  works  exhibited  no  unfavourable  specimen  of  his  judgment,  taste,  and 
learning ;  and  was,  in  fact,  the  first  regular  comedy  in  the  English  language. 

So  much  has  been  incidentally  said  of  our  author's  dramatic  powers,  in  various  parts 
of  these  volumes,  that  a  very  cursory  notice  of  them  is  required  here  ;  little  more  in 
fact,  appears  necessary,  than  a  brief  mention  of  those  qualities  by  which  he  was  chiefly 
distinguished. 

To  do  Jonson  full  justice,  we  must  regard  him  in  the  light  in  which  he  evidently 

'  Life  of  Jonson,  p.  vii. 
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viewed  himself,  that  of  a  moral  satirist.  If  the  comedies  of  the  contemporaries  of  his 
early  days  effected  any  beneficial  purpose ;  if  they  led  to  the  exposure  and  detestation 
of  any  evil  quality,  or  the  correction  of  any  prevalent  folly,  it  was  by  accident  not  design; 
but  with  Jonson  this  was  the  primary  object.  We  see  it  in  the  first  play  which  he  is 
known  to  have  written  ;  and  he  has  himself  called  our  attention  to  the  same  circum- 
stance in  that  which  he  produced  at  "  the  close  and  shutting  up  of  his  circle." 

With  this  aim  in  view,  Jonson  came  to  the  theatre  possessed  of  many  advantages. 
We  may  collect  from  The  Case  is  Altered,  and  Every  Alan  in  his  Humour,  that  he 
was  recent  from  the  study  of  Plautus  and  Terence  :  but  this  was  little ;  all  the  stores  of 
ancient  literature  were  open  to  him,  and  he  was  familiar  not  only  with  the  perfect  pro- 
ductions of  the  Greek  dramatists,  but  with  the  fragments  which  he  scattered  aifaong  the 
works  of  the  sophists  and  grammarians,  and  which,  in  his  days,  were  not  to  be  foiind 
without  much  coat  and  labour.  Nor  was  he  merely  learned  ;  for  he  appears  to  have 
entered  with  the  same  ardour  into  the  productions  of  his  own  times,  and  to  have 
acquired  a  very  considerable  degree  of  information  on  every  topic  connected  with  the 
arts  then  known  and  cultivated.  Nature  had  besides  given  him  a  quick  and  almost 
intuitive  faculty  of  discerning  the  ridiculous,  a  powerful  and  original  vein  of  humour, 
and  a  genius,  if  not  sublime,  yet  occasionally  so  raised  by  intense  contemplation  of  the 
sublimest  models,  as  to  bear  no  very  distant  resemblance  of  it. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  poet's  biographers  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
him  and  Shakspeare.  These  parallels  have  not  been  Always  "after  the  manner  of 
Plutarch ;"  but  indeed,  their  utility  in  any  case  will  not  be  very  apparent ;  unless  it 
should  be  admitted,  that  Shakspeare  is  best  set  off  by  throwing  ever^  object  brought 
near  him  into  shade.  Shakspeare  wants  no  light  but  his  own.  As  he  never  has 
been  equalled,  and  in  aU  human  probability  never  will  be  equalled,  it  seems  an  invidious 
employ,  at  best,  to  speculate  minutely  on  the  precise  degree  in  which  others  fell  short 
of  him.  Let  him  with  his  own  Julius  Caesar  bestride  the  narrow  world  like  a  colossus ;^ 
that  is  his  due ;  but  let  not  the  rest  be  compelled  to  walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep 
about  to  find  themselves  dishonourable  graves. — "  Putting  aside,  therefore,  (as  Cumber- 
land says, )  any  further  mention  of  Shakspeare,  who  was  a  poet  oat  of  all  rule,  and 
beyond  all  compass  of  criticism,  one  whose  excellencies  are  above  comparison,  and 
whose  errors  beyond  number,  "^  I  return  to  our  author.  ^ 

The  judgment  of  Jonson  was  correct  and  severe,  and  his  knowledge  of  human  nature 
extensive  and  profound.  He  was  familiar  with  the  various  combinations  of  the  humoms 
and  affections,  and  with  the  nice  and  evanescent  tints  by  which  the  extremes  of  opposing 
qualities  melt  into  one  another,  and  are  lost  to  the  vulgar  eye  :  but  the  art  which  he 
possessed  in  perfection,  was  that  of  marking  in  the  happiest  manner  the  different  shades 
of  the  same  quality,  in  different  minds,  so  as  to  discriminate  the  voluptuous  from  the 
voluptuous,  the  covetous  from  the  covetous,  &c. 

In  what  Hurd  calls  "picturing"  he  was  excellent.  His  characters  are  delineated 
with  a  breadth  and  vigour  as  well  as  truth  that  display  a  master  hand ;  his  figures  stand 
prominent  on  the  canvas,  bold  and  muscular,  though  not  elegant :  his  attitudes  though 
sometimes  ungraceful,  are  always  just,  while  his  strict  observation  of  proportion  (in 
which  he  was  eminently  skilled, )  occasionally  mellowed  the  hard  and  rigid  tone  of  his 
colouring,  and  by  the  mere  force  of  symmetry  gave  a  warmth  to  the  whole,  as  pleasing 
as  it  was  unexpected.  Such,  in  a  word,  was  his  success,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  has  been  surpassed  or  even  equalled  by  any  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  tread  in 
his  steps.  The  striking  failure  of  Decker  in  Captain  Tucca  has  been  already  noticed  : 
that  of  Congreve  in  Noll  Bluff,  is  still  more  marked.  Congreve  designed  it,  Whalley 
says,  for  an  imitation  of  Bobadil :  but  Noll  is  a  beaten  idiot,  a  character  too  con- 
temptible for  farce,  and  fit  only  to  amuse  the  rabble  round  the  stage  of  a  mountebank. 
Even  Ford,  if  we  can  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Shakspeare  had  Kitely  in  view,  will 
scarcely  be  allowed  to  be  either  so  just,  so  natural,  or  so  respectable  a  character  as 
his  prototype. 

In  the  plots  of  his  comedies,  which  were  constructed  from  his  own  materials,  he  is 
deserving  of  undisputed  praise.  Without  violence,  without,  indeed,  any  visible  effort, 
tlie  various  events  of  the  story  are  so  linked  together,  that  they  have  the  appearance  of 


'  Observ.  No.  Ixxv. 
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acddental  introduction  ;  yet  they  all  contribute  to  the  main  design,  and  support  that 
just  harmony  which  alone  constitutes  a  perfect  fable.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  rigid 
accuracy  of  his  plans,  that  it  requires  a  constant  and  almost  painful  attention  to  trace 
oat  their  various  bearings  and  dependencies.  Nothing  is  left  to  chance  ;  beford  he  sat 
down  to  write,  he  had  evidently  arranged  every  circumstance  in  his  mind  ;  preparations 
are  made  for  incidents  which  do  not  immediately  occur,  and  hints  are  dropped  which 
can  only  be  comprehended  at  the  unravelling  of  the  piece.  The  play  does  not  end, 
with  Jonson,  because  the  fifth  act  is  come  to  a  conclusion  ;  nor  are  the  most  important 
events  precipitated,  and  the  most  violent  revolutions  of  character  suddenly  effected, 
because  the  progress  of  the  story  has  involved  the  poet  in  difficulties  from  which  he 
camiot  otherwise  extricate  himself.  This  praise,  whatever  be  its .  worth,  is  enhanced 
by  the  rigid  attention  paid  to  the  unities ;  to  say  nothing  of  those  of  place  and 
character,  that  of  time  is  so  well  observed  in  most  of  his  comedies,  that  the  represen- 
tation occupies  scarcely  an  hour  more  on  the  stage  than  the  action  would  require  in  / 
leallife.  c_ 

With  such  extraordinary  requisites  for  the  stage,  joined  to  a  strain  of  poetry  always 
manly,  frequently  lofty,  and  sometimes  almost  sublime,  it  may  at  first  appear  strange 
that  his  dramas  are  not  more  in  vogue  ;  but  a  little  attention  to  his  peculiar  modes  and 
habits  of  thinking  will  perhaps  enable  us  in  some  measure  to  account  for  it.  The 
grace  and  urbsinity  which  mark  his  lighter  pieces  he  laid  aside  whenever  he  approached 
the  stage,  and  put  on  the  censor  with  the  sock.  This  system  (whether  wise  or  unwise) 
naturally  led  to  circumstances  which  affect  his  popularity  as  a  writer ;  he  was  obliged, 
as  one  of  his  critics  justly  observes,  "to  hunt  down  his  own  characters,"  and,  to 
continue  the  metaphor,  he  was  frequently  carried  too  far  in  the  chase. 

But  there  are  other  causes  which  render  his  comedies  less  amusing  than  the  masterly 
skill  employed  upon  them  would  seem  to  warrant  our  expecting.  Jonson  was  the  painter 
of  humours,  not  of  passions.  It  was  not  his  object  (supposing  it  to  have  been  in  his 
power)  to  assume  a  leading  passion,  and  so  mix  and  qualify  it  with  others  incidental 
to  our  common  nature,  as  to  produce  a  being  instantly  recognised  as  one  of  our  kind. 
Generally  speaking,  his  characters  have  but  one  predominating  quality ;  his  merit 
(whatever  it  be)  consists  in  the  felicity  with  which  he  combines  a  certain  number  of 
such  personages,  distinct  from  one  another,  into  a  well  ordered  and  regular  plot,  dex- 
terously preserving  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  and  exhibiting  all  the  probabilities 
which  the  most  rigid  admirer  of  the  ancient  models  could  possibly  demand.  Passions 
indeed,  like  humours,  may  be  unamiable  ;  but  they  .can  scarcely  be  uninteresting. 
There  is  a  natural  loftiness  and  swelling  in  ambition,  love,  hatred,  &c.  which  fills  the 
mind,  and,  when  tempered  with  the  gentler  feelings,  interests  while  it  agitates. 
Humours  are  far  less  tractable.  If  they  fortunately  happen  to  contain  in  themselves  the 
seeds  of  ridicule  ;  then  indeed,  like  the  solemn  vanity  of  Bobadil  and  the  fantastic 
gravity  of  Puntarvolo,  they  become  the  source  of  infinite  amusement ;  but  this  must 
not  always  be  looked  for  :  nor  should  we  degrade  Jonson  by  considering  him  in  the 
light  of  a  dramatic  writer,  bound,  like  the  miserable  hirelings  of  the  modem  stage,  to 
produce  a  certain  quantum  of  laughter.  Many  humours  and  modes  of  common  life 
are  neither  amusing  in  themselves,  nor  capable  of  being  made  so  by  any  extraneous 
ingenuity  whatever  :  the  vapourers  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  and  the  jeerers  in  The  Staple 
of  News,  are  instances  in  point.  But  further,  Jonson  would  have  defeated  his  own 
purpose  if  he  had  attempted  to  elicit  entertainment  from  them  :  he  wished  to  exhibit 
them  in  an  odious  and  disgusting  light,  and  thus  to  extirpate  what  he ,  considered  as 
pests  from  the  commerce  of  real  life.  It  was  in  the  character  of  the  poet  to  bring 
forward  such  nuisances  as  interrupted  the  peace,  or  disturbed  the  happiness  of  private 
society ;  and  he  is  therefore  careful  to  warn  the  audience,  in  his  occasional  addresses, 
that  it  is  less  his  aim  to  make  their  cheeks  red  with  laughter  than  to  feast  their  under- 
standing, and  minister  to  their  rational  improvement.  "At  all  the  theatres,"  says  Mr. 
Malone  {Shak.  vol.  ii.  p.  177),  "  it  appears  that  noise  and  show  were  what  chiefly 
attracted  an  audience.^'  Of  these  Jonson  had  little  ;  indeed,  he  always  speaks  of  them 
with  dislike  :  and  he  was  so  sensible  that  he  must  be  heard  with  attention  to  effect  that 
profit  which  he  professed  to  mingle  with  delight,  that  his  prologues  zxq  invariably 
directed  to  this  end. 

There  is  yet  another  obstacle  to  the  poet's  popularity,  besides  the  unamiable  and 
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uninteresting  nature  of  some  of  his  characters — namely,  a  want  of  just  discrimination. 
He  seems  to  have  been  deficient  in  that  true  tact  or  feeling  of  propriety  which  Shak- 
speare  possessed  in  full  excellence.  He  appears  to  have  had  an  equal  value  for  all  his 
character,  and  he  labours  upon  the  most  unimportant,  and  even  disagreeable  of  them, 
with  the  same  fond  and  paternal  assiduity  which  accompanies-  his  happiest  efforts.  He 
seldom  appears  to  think  that  he  has  said  enough  ;  he  does  not  perceive  that  he  has 
wearied  his  audience,  and  that  all  attention  is  withdrawn  from  his  exertions  :  and  he 
continues,  like  the  unfortunate  lutauist  of  Dryden,  to  finger  his  instrument  long  after 
it  has  ceased  to  make  music  to  any  ear  but  his  own. 

What  has  been  said  applies  chiefly  to  his  comedies.  His  tragedies,  of  which  two  only 
are  come  down  to  us,  do  not  call  for  much  additional  remark.  Both  are  taken  from 
the  Roman  story,  and  he  has  apparently  succeeded  in  his  principal  object,  which  "was 
to  exhibit  the  characters  of  the  drama  to  the  spectators  of  his  days  precisely  as  they 
appeared  to  those  of  their  own.  The  plan  was  scholastic,  but  it  was  not  judicious. 
The  difference  between  the  dramatis  personae  and  the  spectators  was  too  wide  ;  and 
the  very  accuracy  to  which  he  aspired  would  seem  to  take  away  much  of  the  power  of 
pleasing.  Had  he  drawn  men  instead  of  Romans,  his  success  might  have  been  more 
assured  :  but  the  ideas,  the  language,  the  allusions  could  only  be  readily  caught  by  the 
contemporaries  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  ;  and  it  redounds  not  a  little  to  the  author's 
praise,  that  he  has  familiarized  us,  in  some  measure,  to  the  living  features  of  an  age  so 
distant  from  our  own., 

Hurd,  who  is  seldom  just  to  our  author,  has  entered  into  an  elaborate  examination  of 
his  Catiline  and  Sejanus  ;  both  of  which  he  condemns.  It  would  be  tedious  to  repeat 
his  observations  ;  but  the  object  of  them  is  to  show  that  as  the  laws  of  the  drama  con- 
fine the  poet  to  a  particular  action,  it  is  wrong  to  dwell  on  its  concomitant  circum- 
stances. The  critic  has  totally  mistaken  the  nature  of  these  pieces.  He  app>ears  to  be 
thinking  of  the  Athenian,  instead  of  the  Enghsh  stage.  Jonson's  tragedies  are  not 
confined  to  one  great  event  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  like  those  of  Shakspeare,  whom  he 
probably  had  in  view,  histories,  embracing  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  and  shifting, 
with  the  action,  from  place  to  place.  Why,  with  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
models,  and  with  that  respect  for  them  which  on  other  occasions  he  appears  so  for- 
ward to  enforce,  he  deviated  from  them  so  widely  in  these  instances,  it  is  perhaf>s 
vain  to  inquire.  He  had  adverted  to  this,  and  probably  accounted  for  it,  in  his 
Observations  on  the  Art  of  Poetry  ;^  but  these  are  unfortunately  lost;  and  we  can 
only  discover  that  the  motives  which  influenced  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  earliest 
tragedies  remained  in  force  when,  at  the  close  of  life,  he  drew  out  the  plot  of  liis 
Mortimer^  which  has  all  the  irregularity  of  Catiline  and  Sejanus. 

Hurd  has  justly  objected  to  the  protracted  conclusion  of  Sejanus.  Undoubtedly  the 
curtain  should  have  dropped  before  the  entrance  of  Terentius.  Jonson  was  so  sensible 
of  his  error  in  this  respect,  that  he  never  lingered  over  the  catastrophe  of  any  of  his 
subsequent  pieces.  In  his  censure  of  the  chorus,  the  critic  is  not  so  correct.  Jonson 
expressly  disclaims  all  intention  of  imitating  the  chorus  of  the  ancient  tragedy,  for 
which,  as  he  says,  the  English  stage  could  neither  afford  "state  nor  splendour;"  the 
remarks  therefore  do  not  apply.  The  chorus  of  Catiline  (for  Sejanus  has  none)  was 
never  sung,  nor  intended  to  be  sung,  on  the  stage  :  it  is,  in  fact,  a  simple  string  of 
moral  reflections  arising  from  the  subject,  as  contemplated  in  the  closet ;  appropriated 
to  no  character,  but  appended  to  the  play,  in  mere  conformity  with  the  practice  of  his 
times. 

The  Masques  and  Entertainments  of  Jonson  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  the  com- 
position of  these  he  greatly  delighted,  and  was,  as  he  justly  says  of  himself,  an 
artificer.  With  him  they  began,  and  with  him  they  may  be  said  to  have  ended  ;  for  I 
recollect  but  few  after  his  time,  entitled  to  any  particular  degree  of  praise,  with  the 
exception  of  Comus,  of  whose  poetical  excellence  (for  as  a  masque  it  is  defective)  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  speak  too  higlily. 

Pageants  and  masquerades  had  long  been  sufficiently  familiar  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  The  latter  were  somewhat  more  grotesque  perhaps  than  those  of  the  present 
day  ;  but  they  had  no  distinguishing  feature,  and  existed  in  much  the  same  form  here 

^  See  p.  272. 
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as  in  every  other  part  of  Catholic  Europe  :  having  in  fact  one  common  origin,  that  of 
the  Processions,  which,  though  seriously,  and  even  piously  set  on  foot,  were  too  com- 
monly tumultuous,  farcical,  and  profane.  Pageants  (I  do  not  speak  of  those  proud 
displays  of  pasteboard  giants  and  monsters  which  amazed  the  good  citizens  on  holidays) 
were  the  relics  of  knight-errantry.  The  shows  were  costly  and  magnificent,  but 
tasteless  and  laborious,  consisting  principally  of  a  triumph,  i.e.,  a  grand  entry  of  knights 
decorated  with  all  the  pomp  of  those  gaudy  days  ;  broken  by  an  interlude  taken  from 
some  tender  adventure  of  Arthur  and  his  knights,  or  some  pedantic  allegory  in  that 
storehouse  of  grave  absurdity,  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  in  which  the  pains  and  pleasures 
of  a  love-suit  were  personified,  and  Hope  and  Fear,  and  Jealousy  and  Joy,  fiercely 
assailed  in  castles  and  towers  with  fantastic  names.  In  these  boisterous  amusements  the 
ladies  bore  no  great  part,  though  they  were  sometimes  called  upon  to  advance  "in 
measure"  to  the  storm  of  some  refractory  Passion  or  Affection. 

Warton  says  that  these  shows,  which  he  improperly  terms  masques,  attained  their 
greatest  height  under  Henry  VIII.  Certain  it  is  that  during  the  earlier  years  of  this  licen- 
tioQS  tyrant  the  court  exhibited  an  unusual  degree  of  splendour,  but  neither  then,  nor 
during  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  did  the  masque  acquire  that  unity  of  design,  that  exclusive 
character  which  it  assumed  on  the  accession  of  James.  With  the  diifusion  of  know- 
ledge and  taste  came  the  desire  of  something  more  worthy  the  name  of  courtly  enter- 
tainment than  the  dull  and  unnatural  allegories  of  the  metaphysical  romance,  or  the 
simple  introduction  of  an  interlude  of  "baboons  and  satyrs." 

James  had  more  literature  than  taste  or  elegance  ;  but  he  was  frank  and  sociable  ; 
and  inclined  to  expensive  shows.  What  he  wanted,  however,  his  Queen  possessed  in 
fnU  excellence.  She  was,  Sully  says,  "a  bold  and  enterprising  woman;"  she  loved 
pwnp  and  understood  it,  and,  above  all,  she  was  fond  of  masques  and  revels.  She 
aspired  to  convert  Whitehall,  which  had  lately  been  another  cave  of  Trophonius,  into 
a  temple  of  delight ;  for  this  purpose  she  called  around  her  the  most  accomplished  of 
the  nobility,  and  associated  them  with  her  in  those  splendid  amusements  which  she 
ptoposed  to  create,  and  which  alone  she  could  fully  enjoy,  as  she  never  was  familiar  with 
the  language.  The  pjoetical  powers  of  our  author  were  not  unknown  to  her,  for  she  had 
witnessed  them  at  Althorpe  and  elsewhere,  and  she  seems  to  have  engaged  him  to 
embody  her  conceptions  shortly  after  she  arrived  at  Whitehall. 

The  masque,  as  it  attained  its  highest  degree  of  excellence  in  the  hands  of  Jonson, 
admitted  of  dialogue,  singing,  and  dancing — these  were  not  independent  of  one 
another,  as  in  the  entertainments  of  the  old  court,  but  combined,  by  the  introduction  of 
some  ingenious  fable,  into  an  harmonious  whole.  The  groundwork  was  assumed  at 
will ;  but  our  author,  to  whom  the  whole  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome  lay  open, 
generally  drew  his  personages  from  that  inexhaustible  treasury  of  elegance  and  beauty  : 
hawng  formed  the  plan,  he  called  in  the  aid  of  the  sister  arts ;  for  the  essence  of  the 
l^sque  was  pomp  and  glory,  and  it  could  only  breathe  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court. 
Thus,  while  the  stage  was  in  a  state  of  absolute  nudity,  moveable  scenery  of  the  most 
costly  and  splendid  kind  was  lavished  on  the  masque,  the  most  celebrated  masters  were 
foiployed  on  the  songs  and  dances,  and  all  that  the  kingdom  afitbrded  of  vocal  and 
fflstnimeatal  excellence  was  employed  to  embellish  the  exhibition. 

Thus  magnificently  constructed,  the  masque  was  not  committed  to  ordinary  performers. 
It  was  composed,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  for  princes,  and  by  princes  it  was  played.  The 
pwne  nobility  of  both  sexes,  led  on  by  James  and  his  Queen,  took  upon  themselves  the 
''Kpective  characters  ;  and  it  may  be  justly  questioned  whether  a  nobler  display  of  grace 
^  d^ance  and  beauty  was  ever  beheld  than  appeared  in  the  masques  of  Jonson.  The 
^p  in  these  entertainments  were  probably  entrusted  to  professional  men  ;  but  the 
"iajogue,  and,  above  all,  the  dances,  which  were  adapted  to  the  fable,  and  not  acquire 
wthout  much  study  and  practice,  were  executed  by  the  court  themselves.  The  skill 
with  which  these  ornaments  were  designed,  and  the  inexpressible  grace  with  which  they 
were  executed,  appear  to  have  left  a  vivid  impression  on  the  poet's  mind  ;  and  there  is, 
J^'^'^Dgly,  no  part  of  his  description  in  which  he  seems  to  labour  so  much  for  adequate 
"Bguage  to  mark  his  admiration  as  that  of  the  dances. 

**  In  curious  knots  and  mazes  so. 
The  Spring,  at  first,  was  taught  to  go ; 
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It  is  after  witnessing  the 
interrupts  the  performers — 


(( 


And  Zephyr,  when  he  came  to  woo 

His  Flora,  had  their  motions  too : 

And  thus  did  Venus  learn  to  lead 

The  Idalian  brawls,  and  so  to  tread. 

As  if  the  wind,  not  she,  did  walk, 

Nor  pressed  a  flower,  nor  bowed  a  stalk." 

"  measures"  here  so  beautifully  delineated  that  Aurora  thus 

I  was  not  wearier  where  I  lay. 

By  frozen  Tithon's  side  to-night. 
Than  I  am  willing  now  to  stay. 

And  be  a  part  of  your  delight : 
But  I  am  urged  by  the  Day, 

Against  my  will  to  bid  you  come  away." 

While  Jonson  thus  laboured  to  perfect  the  more  elegant  parts  Of  these  gay  fancies,  he 
did  not  forget  to  provide  amusements  of  another  kind,  which  he  called  Antimasques 
(parodies  or  opposites  of  the  main  masque),  borrowed,  it  would  seem,  from  the  old 
masquerade,  and  already  familiar  to  the  people.  These  were  calculated  to  diversify  the 
entertainment,  and  to  afford  a  breathing-time  to  the  principal  performers.  The  poet 
was  here  tied  to  no  rules :  he  might  be  as  wild  and  extravagant  as  he  pleased  :  the 
whole  world  of  fancy  was  before  him  :  "Satyres,  Fooles,  Wildemen,  Antiques,  Ethiopes, 
Pigmies,  and  Be&stes,"  as  Lord  Bacon  has  it  (with  an  eye  perhaps  to  our  author),  came 
trooping  at  his  call.  These  were  probably  played  by  the  menials  of  the  palace,  assisted 
by  actors  from  the  regular  theatres.  In  this  part  of  the  plot  Jonson  stands  almost  alone  : 
his  antimasques  are  not,  like  those  of  his  contemporaries,  mere  extravagances,  indepen- 
dent of  the  main  story ;  generally  speaking  they  serve  to  promote  or  illustrate  it,  however 
fantastic  they  appear,  and  are  not  unfrequently  the  vehicle  of  useful  satire,  conveyed 
with  equal  freedom  and  humour.  Whatever  they  were,  however,  they  were  the  occasions 
of  much  mirth  :  they  were  eagerly  "  hearkened  after,"  as  the  cook  says  in  Neptune s 
Triumph,  and  always  received  with  pleasure. 

In  these  devices,  as  has  been  already  observed,  our  author  took  great  delight,  and 
during  the  life  of  his  royal  patron  never  failed  to  exert  his  best  faculties  on  the  compo- 
sition of  them.  "  Had  nature  (says  Cumberland)  been  as  liberal  in  her  gifts  to  Jonson 
as  learning  was  in  opening  her  stores  to  his  acquirements,  the  world  might  have  seen  a 
poet  to  whom  there  had  been  nothing  since  the  days  of  Homer,  aut  simile,  aut  secun- 
dum"^ But  nature  had  been  no- step-mother  to  Jonson  ;  and  when  the  critic  adds,  that 
the  poet  "  stocked  his  mind  with  such  a  mass  of  other  men's  thoughts  that  his  imagina- 
tion had  not  power  to  struggle  through  the  crowd,"  he  does  not  perceive  that  he  has 
taken  up  a  different  question,  and  proved  no  part  of  what  he  supposed  him- 
self to  have  decided.  But  omitting  the  consideration  of  this,  whatever  may  be  the  case 
of  the  poet  in  his  severer  studies,  in  his  masques  his  imagination  is  neither  oppressed  nor 
obscured.  In  these  he  makes  his  appearance,  like  his  own  Delight,  "accompanied 
with  Grace,  Love,  Harmony,  Revel,  Sport,  and  Laughter."  If,  as  the  critic  will  have 
it,  he  was  a  "  literary  behemoth,"  it  must  be  granted  that  here  at  least  he  writhed  his 
lithe  proboscis  with  playfulness  and  ease.  His  unboimded  learning  is  merely  an  adjunct 
to  his  fancy.  His  mythological  personages,  amidst  the  most  scruplous  preservation  of 
their  respective  attributes,  move  with  elasticity  and  vigour  ;  and  while  the  dialogue  is 
distinguished  by  a  mj|sculine  strength  and  freedom,  the  lyrical  part  of  these  gay  pas- 
times is  clothed  with  all  the  richness  and  luxuriance  of  poetry.  ,  Araspes,  the  friend  and 
confident  of  Cyrus,  could  only  account  for  his  perfidy  to  the  man  whom  he  loved 
and  reveied,  by  supposing  that  he  had  two  souls,  one  prompting  him  to  evil,  the  other 
to  good.  A  notion  of  a  similar  kind  will  sometimes  suggest  itself  to  the  reader  of 
Jonson.  In  his  tragedies  he  was  cautious  and  strict,  tremblingly  apprehensive  of 
starting  from  the  bounds  of  regularity,  and  constantly  rejecting  every  idea 
which  was  not  supplied  by  the  authorities  before  him  ;  in  some  of  his  comedies  too,  and 
in  several  of  his  longer  poems,  the  same  hardness  and  severity  are  displayed  ;  he  perse- 
veres in  the  ungrateful  task  of  compression  till  the  finer  parts  of  his  machinery  are 
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deprived  of  play,  and  the  whole  stiffened,  cramped,  and  impsfired  ;  but  no  sooner  has 
he  taken  down  his  l3nre,  no  sooner  touched  on  his  lighter  pieces,  than  all  is  changed  as 
if  by  m^c,  and  he  seems  a  new  person.  His  genius  awakes  at  once,  his  imagination 
becomes  fertile,  autient,  versatile,  and  excursive  ;  his  taste  pure  and  elegant ;  and  all  his 
faculties  attuned  to  sprightliness  and  pleasure. 

Such  were  the  Masques  of  Jonson,  in  which,  as  Mr.  Malone  says,  "the  wretched 
taste  of  those  times  found  amusement."  That  James  and  his  court  delighted  in  them 
cannot'  be  doubted,  and  we  have  only  to  open  the  Memoirs  of  Winwood  and  others  to 
discover  with  what  interest  they  were  followed  by  the  nobility  of  both  sexes.  Can  we 
wonder  at  this  ?  There  were  few  entertainments  of  a  public  kind  at  which  they  could 
appear, and  none  in  which  they  could  participate.  Here  all  was  worthy  of  their  hours  of 
xdaxation.i  Mythologfues  of  classic  purity,  in  which,  as  Hurd  observes,  the  soundest  moral 
lessons  came  recommended  by  the  charm  of  numbers,  were  set  forth  with  all  the 
splendour  of  royalty,  while  Jones  and  Lanier,  and  Lawes  and  Ferrabosco,  lavished  all 
&e  grace  and  elegance  of  their  respective  arts  on  the  embellishment  of  the  entertainment. 

But  in  what  was  •'  the  taste  of  the  times  wretched  f  In  poetry,  painting,  architec- 
ture, they  have  not  since  been  equalled  ;  in  theology,  moral  philosophy,  they  are  not 
even  now  surpassed  ;  and  it  ill  becomes  us,  who  live  in  an  age  which  can  scarcely  pro- 
dace  a  Bartholomew  Fair  farce,  to  arraign  the  taste  of  a  period  which  possessed  a  cluster 
of  writers  of  whom  the  meanest  would  now  be  esteemed  a  prodigy.  And  why  is  it 
assomed  that  the  followers  of  the  court  of  James  were  deficient  in  what  Mr.  Malone  is 
pleased  to  call  taste  ?  To  say  nothing  of  the  men,  (who  were  trained  to  a  high  sense  of 
decorum  and  intellectual  discernment  under  Elizabeth, )  theVeres,  the  Wroths,  the  Derbys, 
theBedfords,  theRutlands,  the  Cliffords  and  theArundels,  whodanced  in  the  fairy  rings, 
in  the  gay  and  gallant  circles  of  these  enchanting  devices,  of  which  our  most  splendid 
shows  are  at  best  but  oeggarly  parodies,  were  fully  as  accomplished  in  every  internal 
and  external  grace  as  those  who,  in  our  days,  have  succeeded  to  their  names  and 
Ixnours. 

Mr.  Malone  sets  down  the  masques  of  James,  (probably  because  they  were  written  by 
Jonson,)  as  "  bungling  shows;"  when  he  has  to  speak  of  one  produced  by  Heywood  in 
1636,  he  is  then  disposed  to  admit  that  the  "  art  of  scenery"  was  somewhat  improved  ! 
Tlus  is  merely  absurd.  The  art  had  attained  its  utmost  degree  of  excellence  at  the  death 
of  this  monarch  ;  it  declined  under  his  successor  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
rf  Inigo  Jones,  and  his  poet.  Master  Aurelian  Townshend,  it  gradually  lost  its  distin- 
gnshing  characteristics,  and  fell  back  into  the  pageant  and  masquerade  from  which  the 
genius  and  learning  of  our  author  had  so  happily  reclaimed  it. 

A  few  years  after  the  Restoration,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Charles  II.  to  revive  this 
spedes  of  entertainment.  The  daughter  of  James  II.  (then  Duke  of  York),  and  many 
of  the  young  nobihty  of  both  sexes,  appeared  in  a  masque  written  by  Crowne,  called 
Calisto  :  but  the  passion  did  not  spread  ;  nor  was  it  possible  that  it  should.  Crowne, 
though  not  altogether  illiterate,  was  devoid  of  fancy,  and  the  court  itself  was  too  frivo- 
locis,too  i^orant,  and  too  licentious  for  the  enjoyment  of  elegant  and  rational  pleasures. 
We  hear  of  the  masque  no  more. 

Some  time  elapsed,  after  the  death  of  our  author,  before  any  of  his  later  productions 
appeared  ;  two  small  editions  of  his  minor  pieces  were  at  length  sent  to  the  press  in  1640, 
and  in  the  subsequent  year  a  wretched  reprint  of  the  first  folio,  and  a  second  volume  of 
the  same  size,  containing  his  dramatic  pieces  from  1612,  several  masques  and  all  that 
ooold  be  fcund  of  his  occasional  poetry,  were  published  together.  Several  of  the 
comedies  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  the  prompter's  book,  and  surreptitiously 
printed  (but  not  published)  during  the  author's  Ufe  ;  how  the  rest  were  procured  I  know 
not. 

Such  of  his  dramas  as  were  revived  at  the  Restoration  were  printed  separately  ;  and 
in  1692  the  whole  of  his  writings  were  again  collected,  and  published  in  one  huge  folio 
volumel      The  demand  for  his  works  must  have  been  considerable  for  those  days,  since 


'  "Masques  (says  one  of  the  completest 
(Ceodemen  of  that  age},  the  courtly  recreations 
officiant  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  honour, 
itiiving   to   exceed    one    the    other   in  their 


measures  and  changes,  and  in  their  repasts  of 
wit,  have  been  beyond  the  power  of  envy  to 
disgrace." — Higford's  Institution  of  a  Gen~ 
tlenian. 
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in  1715  the  booksellers  were  encouraged  to  prepare  another  edition,  which  they  gave  the 
world  in  six  volumes  8vo.  This  publication  was  merely  a  reprint  of  the  old  copy,  and 
with  this,  defective  as  it  was,  the  town  was  content  till  the  year  1756,  when  a  more  com- 
plete edition,  in  seven  volumes  8vo,  was  published  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Whalley,  LL.B. 

Mr.  Whalley  had  received  an  academical  education,  and  he  was  competent  in  some 
measure  to  the  undertaking.  He  did  little,  however,  for  the  poet ;  the  form  of  the  old 
editions  was  rigidly  observed,  and  though  a  few  notes  were  subjoined,  they  were  seldom 
of  material  import,  and  never  explanatory  of  the  author's  general  views,  though  they 
occasionally  touched  on  his  language.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  gentleman, 
who  was  master  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Christ's  Hospital,  and  must  naturally  have 
been  somewhat  conversant  with  the  ancient  writers,  should  not  have  ventured  on  one 
remark  of  a  literary  nature,  everything  of  this  kind,  which  occurs  in  his  editioD,  being, 
as  I  discovered  with  some  surprise,  taken  from  Upton  and  others. 

.Whether  Whalley  was  diffident  of  himself,  or  the  gentlemen  volunteered  their  assis- 
tance, I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  he  availed  himself  occasionally  of  the  aid  of 
Sympson  and  Seward,  (the  editors  oif  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, )  who  led  him  astray,  and 
where  he  would  have  been  simply  wrong,  if  left  to  himself,  rendered  him  absurd.  In  one 
pleasant  way  of  making  notes,  and  swelling  the  bulk  of  the  book,  they  all  agreed. 
None  of  them  printed  from  the  earliest  editions  ;*  they  took  up  the  latest  which  they 
could  find,  and  went  smoothly  on  till  they  were  stopped  by  some  palpable  error  of  the 
press.  This,  as  the  clown  says,  was  meat  and  drink  to  them  ;  they  immediately  set 
themselves  to  conjecture  what  the  word  should  be,  and  after  a  little  burst  of  vanity,  at 
which  it  is  impossible  to  forbear  a  smile,  they  tiu-ned  for  the  first  time  to  the  old  copy, 
and  invited  the  public  to  witness  their  sagacity,  and  partake  in  their  triumph.  An 
example  or  two  taken  at  random  from  Whaljey,  will  make  this  clear. 


(( 


Lon^  may  he  round  about  him  see 

His  roses  and  his  lilies  bloom  I 
Long  may  his  only  love  and  he 

Joy  in  ideas  of  their  own  !" 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  bloom,  but  only  as  it  does  not  rhyme  very  exactly  with  own^ 
I  conjectured  that  it  should  be  blown  ;  and  found  my  conjecture  authorized  by  the  old 
folio."  vol.  vii.  p.  16. 

"  Valour  wins  applause. 
That  dares  but  to  mention,  the  weaker  cause." 

' '  No  great  applause  of  valour  can  be  due  to  any  one  merely  for  mentioning  the 
weaker  side.  This  led  me  to  conjecture  that  maintain  was  the  word  designed  by  the 
poet,  and  upon  consulting  the  first  folio,  I  found  it  so  to  be  !"  vol.  v.  297. 

"  \o\xx  fortress  who  hath  bred  you  to  this  hour." 

* '  Fortress  is  an  error.  Mr.  Sympson  Hkewise  saw  the  mistake,  and  ingeniously  sent 
me/autress,  which  I  should  have  made  use  of,  had  not  the  old  folio  prevented  me,  and 
TtaA/ostress  f 

Whalley  prefixed  to  his  edition  a  Life  of  the  author  ;  not  injudicious  in  the  main, 
but  composed  in  a  style  so  uncouth  and  antiquated,  that  I  could  not  prevail  on  myself 
to  reprint  it,  though  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  make  a  few  extracts  from  it ;  chiefly, 
however,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  mistakes  into  which  the  writer  had  been  led 
by  too  implicit  a  reliance  on  his  authorities. 

The  reception  of  this  work  was  sufficiently  favourable  to  encourage  the  author  to 
undertake  a  revision  of  it  preparatory  to  a  second  edition.  I  cannot  discover,  how- 
ever, that  any  substantial  improvement  was  meditated,  none  at  least  was  introduced, 
and  the  text  remamed  in  every  instance  as  it  stood  before.  The  bulk  of  the  work, 
indeed,  was  materially  increased  by  the  admission  of  an  immense  farrago  of  parallel 


^  Whalley'stextwasthatof  the  Booksellers' edi-  j  and  an  incidental  remark  by  him,  of  no  moment 
tion,  inSvo.    This  had  been  in  Theobald's  hands,  I  whatever,  here  and  there  appeared  in  the  margin. 
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passages,  taken,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  numerous  republications  of  Shakspeare,  to 
wbich  the  last  century  had  given  birth.  He  did  not  proceed  with  this  revision  much 
beyond  the  comedies  ;  circumstances,  with  which  I  am  but  imperfectly  acquainted,  in- 
temipted  his  literary  pursuits,  and  this  among  the  rest.  It  is  said  that  the  extravagance 
of  a  young  wife  involved  him  in  pecuniary  difficulties  of  a  serious  kind,  and  obliged 
him  to  leave  his  home.  In  this  distress  he  was  received  into  the  house  of  Mr. 
Waldron,  where  he  lay  concealed  for  some  time  ;  when  the  place  of  his  retreat  was  at 
kngth  discovered,  he  took  refuge  in  Flanders,  where  he  died  after  a  few  months' 
res^ence,  in  the  summer  of  1791. 

Under  the  hospitable  roof  of  this  worthy  and  amiable  man,  Whalley  resumed  the 
care  of  Jonson  ;  but  want  of  books,  and,  perhaps,  of  sufficient  composure  of  mind, 
rendered  his  attempts  ineffectual,  and  the  manuscript  was  finally  abandoned  to  his 
ftiend ;  who,  in  the  year  1792,  commenced  the  publication  of  it  in  numbers.  The 
success  apparently  feU  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  editor,  as  the  work  was  not  con- 
tinued  beyond  the  second  number. 

Mr.  Waldron  neither  possessed,  nor  pretended  to  be  possessed  of,  scholastic 
learning  :  but  he  was  laborious,  accurate,  conversant  with  the  stage,  and  imbued  with 
a  rational  love  of  the  ancient  drama,  which  he  had  studied  with  success.  He  appears 
to  have  collated  Whalley's  copy  with  the  early  editions  ;  and,  on  attentively  retracing 
his  steps,  previously  to  the  arrangement  of  the  text  for  the  present  publication,  I  found 
ranch  to  approve  in  the  caution  and  judgment  with  which  he  had  uniformly  proceeded. 
His  friendship  for  Whalley,  however,  had  led  him  to  form  far  too  high  an  estimate  of 
&at  goitleman's  qualifications  ;  and  beyond  the  revision  which  I  have  just  mentioned, 
be  seems  to  have  contemplated  no  alteration  of  the  papers  left  in  his  hands. 

Many  years  had  elapsed  since  the  failure  last  mentioned,  when  the  republication  of 
Jonson  was  proposed  to  me  by  Mr.  George  Nichol,  to  whom  Whalley's  corrected  copy 
had  been  consigned  by  Mr.  Waldron.  I  was  well  aware  of  the  labour  and  difficulty  of 
the  task  ;  but  my  objections  were  overcome  by  the  encouragement  of  my  friend,  and  I 
undertook  the  ^tion,  confident  that  I  was  not  about  to  encumber  the  public  with  a 
soperfluous  work,  for  Jonson  had  now  been  long  out  of  the  booksellers'  hands.  One 
motive  there  yet  was,  which  had  some  influence  on  my  determination, — ^a  desire, 
though  late,  to  render  justice  to  the  moral  character  of  the  author,  and  rescue  him 
from  the  calumnies  of  his  inveterate  persecutors.  My  mind  had  been  prejudiced  at  an 
cariy  period,  by  the  pommentators  on  our  old  dramas,  and  I  verily  believed,  as  they 
repeatedly  assiired  me,  that  |'the  great  object  of  Jonson 's  hfe  was  the  persecution  of 
Shakspeare,"  nor  was  it  until  I  became  acquainted  with  the  dates  of  his  respective 
performances,  that  I  ventured  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  critics,  or  to  entertain  a 
SB^icion  that  they  were  actuated  by  unworthy  motives,  and  could  only  be  relieved 
from  the  charge  of  wanton  malevolence,  by  the  plea  of  incorrigible  folly. 

Previously  to  the  arrangement  of  the  text,  it  became  necessary  to  collate  the  old 
editions.  In  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  work,  the  mode  adopted  in  the  revision 
of  Massinger  was  carefully  followed  :  if  the  approbation  of  the  public  may  be  trusted, 
BO  change  was  required. 

Had  any  standard  of  orthoepy  obtained  among  our  old  writers,  it  might  not  be  im- 
proper to  preserve  it ;  but  to  copy  the  vagaries  of  a  careless  press,  would  be  an  affecta- 
tion of  accuracy  at  once  impertinent  and  unprofitable.  Our  author  appears,  indeed,  to 
aflfect  a  derivative  mode  of  spelling ;  but  his  attention  frequently  relaxes,  and  the 
variations  of  his  text  are  considerable  ;  the  first  folio  differs  from  the  quarto,  and  the 
second  folio  from  both.  In  general,  writers  trusted  entirely  to  the  printers,  who,  on 
ihdr  parts,  piqued  themselves  but  little  on  justifying  thi§  confidence.  "  I  never  (says 
the  author  of  Father  Hubbard's  Tales)  wisht  myself  a  better  fortune  than  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  true-spelling  printer," — and  he  was  not  so  lucky.  There  seems  no  plausible 
re»on  for  continuing  to  present  Jonson  alone  to  the  public  in  the  uncouth  and 
antiqaated  garb  of  his  age :  the  barbarous  contractions,  therefore,  the  syncopes  and 
^)ocopes,  which  deformed  the  old  folios,  (for  the  quartos  are  remarkably  free  from 
them),  l^ve  been  regulated,  and,  in  some  cases  removed,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
poet's  i»ge  assimilated,  in  a  great  degree,  to  that  of  his  contemporaries,  who  spoke 

and  wrote  the  same  language  as  himself.    Whalley,  as  has  been  just  observed,  though 

the  modernized  impressions  of  Shakspeare  and  others  were  before  him,  contented  him- 
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self  with  simply  reprinting  the  former  text,  with  all  its  archaisms  and  anomalies  ;  the 
same  word  was  differently  spelt  in  the  same  page,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  line  ;  the 
pointing  was  seldom  disturbed,  the  scenes  were  divided  as  the  old  books  divided  them, 
and  not  an  exit  or  entrance  was  superadded  ;  yet  it  could  not  have  escaped  him  that  no 
part  of  this  arrangement  made  the  slightest  claim  to  uniformity  or  even  truth.  In  fact, 
the  object  of  the  old  division  would  almost  appear  to  be  that  of  throwing  every  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  reader,  and  making  that  which  could,  in  no  case,  be  easy,  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty.  A  certain  number  of  the  dramatis  personae  are  set  down  at  long 
intervals,  but  no  hint  is  given  when  they  appear  or  disappear,  individually,  and  much 
time  has  been  expended  in  the  obscure  and  humble  labour  of  inserting  a  name  which, 
after  all,  may  not  be  found  correctly  placed.  Jonson,  probably,  adopted  this  costive 
mode  from  the  ancient  drama,  but  it  seems  to  have  escaped  him  that  the  Greek  and 
Roman  stage  seldom  permitted  more  than  four  characters  to  be  present  at  the  same 
time ;  whereas  he  has  frequently  introduced  (especially  in  his  Catiline  and  Sejanus), 
double,  and  sometimes  treble  that  number.  The  scenery  too,  (by  which  nothing  more 
is  intended  than  the  supposed  place  of  action),  was  everywhere  obsciu^,  and,  in  the 
tragedies,  perplexed  and  involved  above  measure.  Our  author,  like  his  contem- 
poraries, seems,  in  these,  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  poverty  of  the  stage,  and  the 
•easy  faith  of  the  audience,  to  represent  events  in  the  sune  spot,  which  must,  in  fact, 
have  occurred  in  different  places.  Be  this  as  it  may,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
specify  the  scene  in  every  action  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  entreat  the  indulgence  of  the 
public  towards  this  first  effort  to  give  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  to  what  before 
had  neither.  In  this,  I  have  consulted  the  ease  of  the  reader,  who  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  turn  the  page  forward  and  backward  to  ascertain  the  site  of  every  event, 
especially  as  the  difficulty  occurs,  for  the  most  part,  in  those  pieces  which  possess  the 
fewest  charms  of  sentiment,  action,  or  language,  to  lure  him  on  through  doubt  and 
obscurity  to  the  point  of  elucidation.  That  the  poet  will  be  more  read  on  this  account, 
I  dare  not  flatter  myself ;  but  I  venture  to  hope  that  he  will  be  comprehended  with 
more  facility  ;  and,  in  this,  I  have  already  found  my  reward.  Slight,  however,  as  the 
•effect  may  appear,  it  has  not  been  produced  without  some  pains ;  nor  should  I  have 
been  able  to  complete  it  entirely  to  my  own  satisfaction,  or  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  reader,  had  I  not  fortunately  found  in  Mr.  Thomas  Turner,  *  (of  Mr.  Bulmer's 
office),  a  friend  whose  readiness  to  oblige  was  only  equalled  by  his  professional  skill ; 
and  whose  acquaintance  with  various  parts  of  literature,  far  removal  from  the  com- 
mon track  of  reading,  has  been  beneficially  exerted  through  the  course  of  this  under- 
taking. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Whalley's  correspondence,  that  his  enlarged  copy  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  Stgevens,  Reed,  and  Malone.  What  they  took,  or  what  they  gave,  I 
am  unable  to  say  ;  but  my  first  care  was  to  throw  it  all  aside  :  my  objection  to  an  idle 
accumulation  of  examples  upon  every  trite  or  indecorous  expression,  is  by  no  means 
weakened  since  the  publication  of  Massinger,  though  I  have  been  openly  reproved  for 
the  nakedness  of  my  pages,  and  the  obstinate  refusal  to  illustrate  "after  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Collins,"  the  admired  colloquies  of  Hircius  and  Spungius  P  .  What  I  could  find  of 
utility  in  my  predecessor's  observations,  is  retained,  though  with  occasional  variations 
of  his  language  :  my  own  notes  have  run  to  a  greater  length  than  was  originally  in- 
tended ;  but  the  ground  was,  in  a  manner  unbeaten.  They  are  chiefly  illustrative  of 
obsolete  phrases  and  customs,  of  personal  and  historical  notices  connected  with  the 
subject,  together  with  such  incidental  touches  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 


*  [The  father  of  my  old  friend  and  schoolfellow, 
Thomas  Hudson  Turner,  whose  work  on  the 
Domestic  A  rchiteciure  of  the  Middle  Ages^  in- 
complete though  it  be,  will  long  preserve  its 
author's  name  from  oblivion. — F.  CI 

*  After  explaining  myself  so  fully,  as  I  thought, 
on  this  subject,  it  is  with  pain  that  I  find  myself 
compelled  to  return  to  it.  I  should  think  no 
sacrifice  on  my  part  too  great,  if  I  could  but 
convince    the    Cfrovelling    editors    of   our   old 


dramatists  that  the  filth  and  obscenity  which 
thev  so  sedulously  toil  to  explain,  is  better 
understood  by  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred readers  than  by  themselves,  and  that 
the  tiupitude  of  corrupting  the  remaining  one 
is  a  crime  for  which  their  ignorance  offers 
no  adequate  excuse.  A  ploddinjs:  cold-blooded 
Aretine  is  despicable;  a  sprightly  one  is 
detestable ;  and  both  are  among  the  worst 
pests  of  society. 
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nspective  pieces,  as  the  occasion  seemed  to  demand.  There  will  also  be  found 
some  explanatory  remarks  on  the  language  of  Shakspeare,  a  part  of  the  work  which 
dould  have  been  extended,  (as  there  is  nothing  which  I  so  much  desire  as  to  see 
him  relieved  from  the  ponderous  ignorance  of  his  commentators),  had  I  not  once 
flattered  myself  that  an  opportunity  might  hereafter  occur  of  serving  him  more  effec- 
tually : — ^that  day-dream  is  passed  ;  and  I  am  left  to  regret  that  I  was  so  chary  of  my 
observations. 

There  is  little  to  add.  Assuredly,  I  anticipated  more  gratification  from  the  termina- 
tion of  this  undertaking  than  I  seem  to  experience.  I  cannot  give  pleasure  where  I 
once  hoped  to  give  it ;  and  fame,  or  if  it  must  be  so,  vanity,  appeals,  I  know  not  how, 
in  colours  of  less  seductive  brightness  : — the  fairy  vision  has  receded  as  I  advanced;  and 
the  toilsome  way  is  terminated  amidst  prospects  of  no  cheering  kind  :  I  cannot  conceal 
ftora  myself  how  little  has  been  done  for  an  author  of  such  exalted  claims,  nor  how 
greatly  I  have  fallen  short  of  the  justice  which  I  once  hoped  to  render  to  him.  The 
work  is  now  before  the  public.  It  is  not  exempt  from  errors,  as  will  easily  be  dis- 
covored  ;  and  the  origin  of  some  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  lights  (all  favourable  to 
the  poet)  which  have  broken  in  upon  me  since  its  commencement;  such  as  it  is,  how- 
ever, it  is  given  with  a  free  and  independent  spirit.  No  difficulty  has  been  evaded,  no 
labour  shunned :  neither  hopes  nor  fears  of  a  personal  nature  have  had  the  slightest 
infiuence  upon  the  conduct  of  the  undertaking  ;  what  has  been  strongly  felt  has  been 
strongly  expressed  ;  and  if,  before  the  occasional  warmth  of  my  language  be  chal- 
lenged, the  violence  and  injustice  which  I  have  had  to  repel  be  examined,  I  shall  not, 
in  this  instance  at  least,  be  alarmed  at  the  result. 

What  remains  is  pleasure.  The'  generosity  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  furnish  so 
correct  a  text  of  Massinger  has  accompanied  me  with  a  double  portion  of  frankness  on 
the  present  occasion.  Every  early  edition  of  these  dramas,  and  almost  every  copy, 
has  been  tendered  to  my  use.  Mr.  Kemble,  whose  kindness  is  perpetual,  opened  his 
vast  collection  to  me  with  unbounded  liberality.  Mr.  Waldron,  who  has  taken  the 
warmest  interest  in  my  success,  not  only  supplied  me  with  much  valuable  matter, 
collected  from  various  sources  during  the  long  period  that  his  attention  was  fixed  on 
our  author,  but  procured  frpm  Mr.  Parke  and  other  gentlemen,  notices  of  scattered 
poems,  plays,  &c.  which  have  been  used  with  advantage.  Of  my  friend  Octavius 
Gilchrist,  bo  particular  mention  is  required  here  ;  his  name  will  be  found  in  various 
parts  of  these  volumes,  in  connection  with  information  that  will  always  be  received 
with  satisfaction.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bandinell  has  been  already  noticed  ;  and  I  have  now 
lo  add  the  name  of  Mr.  PhiUp  Bliss,  who  forwarded  my  researches  at  the  Bodleian 
with  all  the  alacrity  of  friendship  ;  nor  must  I  forget  Mr.  Petrie,  to  whose  kindness  I 
have  been  singularly  obliged,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  many 
useful  MSS.  in  our  public  repositories.  I  forbear  to  mention  more — but  I  should  do 
violence  to  my  own  feelings,  in  closing  this  pan  of  the  work  without  adding  that,  if  the 
reader  has  derived  either  amusement  or  information  from  the  explanatory  notes  diffused 
over  these  volumes,  it  is  to  the  unprecedented  kindness  of  Richard  Heber,  Esq.  that  he 
is  mainly  indebted.  The  hbersdity  with  which  this  gentleman  communicates  the 
literary  treasures  of  his  extensive  collection  is  too  well  known  to  be  particularly  insisted 
on  here  ;  but  he  has  claims  to  my  thankfulness  which  must  not  be  passed  in  silence. 
To  open  his  library  to  all  my  requests  was  not  sufficient  in  his  eyes,  he  therefore 
spontaneously  furnished  me  with  a  number  of  rare  and  valuable  pieces  material  to  my 
success,  and  witJi  several  of  which  I  was  not  acquainted  even  by  name.  In  diligently 
availing  myself  of  these  aids,  I  have  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  I  was  making  the 
return  most  pleasing  to  my  generous  friend,  though  scarcely  full  enough  to  satisfy 
myself. 

I  have  yet  to  mention  the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Westminster.  Avocations  of  a 
nature  far  removed  from  studies  of  this  kind  engross  his  leisure  ;  yet  no  one  acquainted 
with  any  publication  of  mine,  can  require  to  be  told  that  no  part  of  the  present  work 
has  passed  the  press  without  his  anxious  revision. — But  with  what  feelings  do  I  trace 
the  words — the  Dean  of  Westminster! — Five-and-forty  springs  have  now  passed  over 
my  head,  since  I  first  found  Dr.  Ireland,  some  years  my  junior,  in  our  little  school,  at 
his  spelling-book.  During  this  long  period,  our  friendship  has  been  without  a  cloud 
my  delight  in  youth,  my  pride  and  consolation  in  age.    I  have  followed,  with  an 
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interest  that  few  can  feel  and  none  can  know,  the  progress  of  my  friend  from  the 
humble  state  of  accurate  to  the  elevated  situation  which  he  has  now  reached,  and  in 
every  successive  change  have  seen,  with  inexpressible  delight,  his  reputation  and  the 
wishes  of  the  public  precede  his  advancement.  His  piety,  his  learning,  his  conscientious 
discharge  of  his  sacred  duties,  his  unwearied  zeal  to  promote  the  interests  of  all  around 
him,  will  be  the  theme  of  other  times  and  other  pens  :  it  is  sufficient  for  my  happiness 
to  have  witnessed  at  the  close  of  a  career,  prolonged  by  Infinite  Goodness  far  beyond 
my  exf)ectations,  the  friend  and  companion  of  my  heart  in  that  dignified  place,  which 
while  it  renders  his  talents  and  his  virtues  more  conspicuous,  derives  every  advantage 
from  their  wider  influence  and  exertion. 


Proofs  of  Ben  Jon  son's  Malignity, 

From  the  Commentators  on  Shakspeare. 


Notwithstanding  the  remarks  which  will  be  found  scattered  over  the  succeeding 
Tolomes,  respecting  the  alleged  hostility  of  Jonson  to  Shakspeare,  it  appears  to  me  that 
I  ^oold  but  imperfectly  discharge  my  duty  unless  I  presented  the  reader  with  a  con- 
centrated view  of  a  part  of  the  proofs  by  which  the  accusation  is  supposed  to  be  made 
good.  Our  dramatic  literature  has  been  absolutely  poisoned  by  the  malice  of  Jonson 's 
persecutors.  Whoever  brought  forward  an  old  poet  offered  up  a  victim  to  his  fame, 
and  this  victim  was  invariably  our  author  :  but  while  it  was  generously  admitted  that 
the  rest  of  his  contemporaries  felt  his  malignity  only  at  intervals,  it  was  universally 
aflSrmed  that  his  abuse  of  Shakspeare  was  unremitted.  Neither  writer  nor  reader  ever 
dreamed  of  questioning  the  accuracy  of  this  statement ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
amusing  than  the  complacent  simplicity  with  which  it  was  handed  down  from  Mr. 
Malone  to  Mr.  Weber,  from  Mr.  G.  Chalmers  to  Mr.  Stephen  Jones. 

It  is  to  the  praise  of  Mr.  Gilchrist  that  he  was  the  first  person  who,  amidst  the  general 
outcry  against  Jonson,  evinced  sufficient  honesty  to  investigate  the  truth,  and  sufficient 
courage  to  declare  it.  His  little  Publication ^  startled  the  critics,  though  it  could  not 
silence  them.  His  triumph,  however,  was  complete  ;  for  he  had  justice  on  his  side  ; 
and  there  is  something  ludicrous  in  the  half-concessions  which  the  force  of  his  facts 
occasionally  elicits  from  his  opponents.  I  should  have  reprinted  his  Essay,  of  which 
I  have  made  a  liberal  use,  had  I  not  hoped  that  he  would  one  day  give  it  to  the  world 
himself  with  the  additional  matter  of  which  I  know  him  to  be  possessed. 

The  attack  on  Jonson  for  his  supposed  hostility  to  Shakspeare  appears  to  have  com- 
menced with  Dryden.  Every  word  that  the  commentators  on  our  great  poet  advance 
respecting  the  mention  of  this  hostility  by  contemporary  writers  is,  in  unqualified  terms, 
A  POSITIVE  FALSEHOOD.  Not  One  of  the  enemies  of  Jonson,  not  one  of  the  friends  of 
Shakspeare,  drops  the  slightest  hint  of  such  a  circumstance  during  the  lives  of  these 
poets  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  speak  of  Jonson's  esteem  for  Shakspeare  : 

"  It  is  not  fit  each  humble  muse  should  make, 
Thy  worth  his  subject — 
Let  learned  Jonson  sing  a  dirge  for  thee. 
And  fill  our  orb  with  mournful  harmony,"  &c. 

Not  a  word  of  hatred,  envy,  jealousy,  and  those  other  amiable  passions,  which  now 
make  so  conspicuous  a  figure  ;  these  were  the  figments  of  a  later  period :  but  my 
present  business  is  with  the  last  editors  of  Shakspeare.  Before  I  proceed,  however,  it 
may  not  be  inexpedient  to  state  my  own  sense  of  the  question.  It  is  my  fixed  per- 
saasion,  then,  (not  lightly  adopted,  but  deduced  from  a  wide  examination  of  the 
subject,)  that  Jonson  never  received  either  patronage,  favour,  or  assistance  of  any  kind 
from  Shakspeare.  I  am  further  persuaded  that  they  were  friends  and  associates  till  the 
latter  finally  retired  ;  that  no  feud,  no  jealousy  ever  disturbed  their  connexion  ;  that 
Shakspeare  was  pleased  with  Jonson,  and  that  Jonson  loved  and  admired  Shakspeare. 
What  else  I  have  to  say  will  be  found  as  the  reader  proceeds. 


j        ^  ExamiftatufK  of  the  charges  maintained  by  Malone ^  CkalmerSf  atxi  oifiers,  of  JonsofCs 
tnmiiy^  ^t*c.  torvards  Shakspeare ^  i8o8. 
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Shak.  vol.  i.  p.  12.  Mr.  Malone  is  so  eager  to  begin  his  attack  on  our  author,  that 
he  enters  upon  it  ere  he  has  well  opened  the  book.  His  first  "labour  of  love"  is  to 
bring  back  the  scurrilous  falsehoods  which  Rowe  had  rejected  on  conviction,  because  he 
(Mr.  Malone)  "  believes  them  to  be  strictly  true, "  except  that  they  are  of  too  favourable 
a  nature  ! 

"  Dryden,  we  are  told  by  Pope,  concurred  with  Mr.  Rowe,  in  thinking  "  (observe 
that  Rowe  had  cancelled  the  expression,  and  no  longer  thought  so)  "Jonson's  post- 
humous verses  on  Shzks^Qxe  sparing  QXid  invidious. "--^p.  12. 

Mr.  Malone's  language  is  not  very  accurate.  But  leaving  this, — Mr.  Rowe  does  not 
allude  to  any  verses;  his  opinion  of  Jonson's  therefore  is  not  quite  so  clear  as  the  critic 
supposes.  Rowe  speaks  (in  the  rejected  paragraph)  of  the  Discoveries,  not  of  the  Poem 
on  Shakspeare's  death,  as  Mr.  Malone  must  have  seen,  if  he  had  read  either  of  them. 
And  where  does  Pope  say  ' '  that  Dryden  concurred  with  Mr.  Rowe  in  thinking^ 
the  verses  on  Shakspeare  sparing  and  invidious  f"  For  the  reader's  satisfaction,  I 
will  transcribe  what  Mj:.  Pope  really  does  say — "  I  cannot,  for  my  own  part,  find  any 
thing  invidious  or  sparing  in  these  verses  ;  but  wonder  Mr.  Dryden  was  of  that  opinion. 
Jonson  exalts  Shakspeare  not  only  above  all  his  contemporaries,  but  above  Chaucer  an4 
Spenser,  whom  he  will  nof  allow  to  be  ranked  with  him  :  and  challenges  the  name  of 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  .^Eschylus,  nay  all  Greece  and  Rome  at  once  to  equal  him," 
&c. — Shak.  vol.  i.  p.  116.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  an  excellent  passage  to 
prove  "  old  Ben's  envy  of  Shakspeare  !"  Let  us  say  that  Mr.  Malone  was  out  of  luck 
in  referring  to  it :  and  yet,  not  quite  so  much  as  in  referring  to  the  next  authority, 
which  he  does  in  the  same  line.  "See  also  (he  says)  Mr.  Steevens's  note  on  those 
verses." — ^With  pain  I  have  seen  it ;  and  with  disgust  will  the  reader  learn,  that  this 
"  note  of  Mr.  Steevens  "  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  identical  letter  of  Macklin's 
which  Mr.  Malone  himself  had  previously  employed  nearly  thirty  pages  in  proving  to  be 
a  forgery  from  end  to  end  !  The  exposure  occurs  in  the  first  volume,  the  ''  note  "  at  the 
end  of  the  second  ;  so  that  Mr.  Malone  intrepidly  hurries  past  his  own  refutation  in 
quest  of  a  known  falsehood  to  bolster  up  a  recorded  lie. 

"  Before  Shakspeare's  death  Ben's  envious  disposition  is  mentioned  by  one  of  his  own 
friends. 

"  Thou'rt  sound  in  body ;  but  some  say  thy  mind 
Envy  doth  ulcer ;  yet  corrupted  fiearts 
Such  censurers  must  Juive*  — p.  12. 

This  is  excellent.  Does  Mr.  Malone  suppose  that  the  most  innocent  man  on  earth 
is  exempt  from  calumny?  But  the  line  which  notices  the  calumny,  also  routes  it.  It 
is  the  unjust  attack  of  Decker  and  others  in  the  Satiromastix,  brought  forward  merely 
for  the  sake  of  exposing  its  malice.  Those  who  accuse  you  of  envy,  says  the  writer  to 
Jonson,  must  have  corrupted  hearts  /  Is  Mr.  Malone  content  to  abide  by  this  criterion  ? 
"  The  mind  (as  Mr.  Gilchrist  well  observes  on  this  passage)  can  picture  to  itself  no 
case  more  mortifying  than  that  of  Mr.  Malone,  who  after  having  with  unwearied  industry 
turned  up  the  ample  dunghill  of  defamation,  meets  at  last  with  this  palpable  and  severe 
reproof  of  his  labours.' ' 

The  "  friend  "  of  our  author  is  John  Davies,  the  writing-master,  who  amused  himself 
wi(h  composing  little  pieces  of  doggrel  verse  on  every  man  within  the  circle  of  his  know- 
ledge. Mr.  Malone  never  read  Jonson,  and  may  therefore  be  excused  for  not  dis- 
covering that  he  disclaims  this  ' '  friendship. "  But  how  is  it  that  he  has  forgotten  to 
observe  that  Davies  was  also  Shakspeare's  "own  friend,"  and  that  he  informs  his  "good 
Wil."  in  the  following  page,  that  people  "railed  at  him  also?"  Would  Mr.  Malone 
think  it  just  to  adopt  his  own  mode  of  argument,  and  conclude,  from  this  passage,  that 
Shakspeare  deserved  to  be  railed  at  ? 

' '  The  following  verses  by  one  of  Jonson's  admirers  support  Mr.  Rowe  in  what  he 
says,"  (still  copying  what  Mr.  Rowe  had  thrown  aside  as  unfounded,)  "  relative  to  his 
slowness." 

"  Scorn  then  their  censitres  who  give  out  thy  wit 
As  long  upon  a  comedy  did  sit 
As  elephants  bring  forth,"  &c. — p.  is. 

And  this  too  £5  excellent.    The  writer,  (Jasper  Mayne.)  in  a  poem  on  Jonson's  death» 
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recommends  a  contempt  of  such  censures  ;  therefore  they  are  called  in  to  support  a 
diarge  disclaimed  by  the  author !    But  Mr.  Malone  proceeds  with  his  quotation : — 

"  That  the  king's  yearly  butt  wrote,  and  his  wine 
Had  more  right  than  thou  to  thy  Catiline." 

Co/itW/r^  was  written  in  1611,  and  the  yearly  butt  was  not  conferred  on  Jonson  till 
1630.  so  that  Mayne  could  not  have  produced  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  absurd  malice 
rfthe  poet's  enemies :  but  Mr.  Malone  sees  nothing  of  this. 

"The  Return  from  Parnassus  furnishes  us  with  the  earliest  intimation  of  the  quarrel 
between  Jonson  and  Shakspeare  -}  and  Fuller,  who  Uved  near  enough  the  time  to  be 
wdl  informed,  confirms  this  account." — ^p.  13. 

I  will  give  FuUer's  words.  *'  Many  were  the  wit-combates  between  Shakspeare  and 
Ben  Jonson.  I  behold  them  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon,  and  an  English  man-of-war. 
Master  Jonson,  like  the  former,  was  built  far  higher  in  learning,  solid  but  slow  in  his 
performances ;  Shakspeare,  Uke  the  latter,  lesser  in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could 
torn  with  all  tides,  tack  about,  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds  by  the  quickness  of  his 
wit  and  invention. " — Fuller,  vol.  ii.  p.  415. 

These  "wit-combates"  then  (on  which  Mr.  Malone  founds  a  charge  of  hostility,) 
turn  out  after  all  to  be  those  sprightly  repartees  which  so  delighted  their  common 
fciends.  The  solid  attacks  on  Jonson  repelled  by  the  quick  and  lively  sallies  of  Shak- 
speare (great  masters,  as  both  were,  of  conversation,)  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  mental 
treat  of  the  highest  kind,  and  could  have  given  to  no  one,  but  one  commentator,  an 
idea  of  malice  or  ill-vrill  on  either  side.  There  is  nothing  visible  to  ordinary  eyes,  but 
the  fuhiess  of  friendship,  enlivened  by  a  social  meeting,  and  tending  to  hilarity  and 
feaive  delight.  Yet  this  is  produced  to  prove  Jonson's  enmity  I  What  idea  of  friend- 
sliip  Mr.  Malone  had  formed,  I  know  not ;  but  it  seems  as  if  he  thought  that  the  con- 
TCRation  of  all  but  deadly  foes  must,  like  trade  winds,  tend  all  one  way.  Our  author 
bad  other  notions  of  friendship,  and,  I  believe,  correcter  ones :  he  says, 


Again: 


"  It  is  an  act  of  tyranny,  not  love. 
In  practised  friendship,  wholly  to  approve." 

"  Little  know  they  that  profess  amity. 
And  seek  to  scant  her  comely  liberty , 
How  much  they  lame  her  in  her  property.** 

Vol.  iii.  Underwoods  No. 


Ivi. 


"It is  a  sing^ular  circumstance  that  old  Ben  should  for  near  two  centuries  have 
staDced  on  the  stilts  of  artificial  reputation." — ^p.  13. 

If  Jonson's  reputation  be  "artificial,"  then,  as  the  poet  says,  is  "earth's  base  built  on 

stnhble."    And  who  is  it  that  presumes  to  oppose  his  private  opinion  to  the  universal 

award  of  "two  centuries,"  and  ridicule  the  attainments  of  Jonson?     Sanguinis  in 
fade— I 


See  p.  XXV,  where  this  quarrel  is  noticed. 
« the  recent  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
too,  it  is  referred  to  ''as  a  proof  of  Jonson's 
^Vy,"  and  called  "that  strong  passage." 
when  will  this  folly  end  ^— But,  true ;  it  is  a 
^jawiG  TOssage,  a  very  strong  one — ^but  against 
■^•n?  Frankly,  I  speak  it,  against  Shakspeare, 
'w,  if  Will  Kempe  be  worUiy  of  credit,  wan- 
tonly mterfered  in  a  contest  with  which  he  had 
ito  concern,  and  ridiculed  a  man  whose  only 
crune  (as  far  as  related  to  himself,)  was  an  un- 
•"^wied  regard  for  his  persecutor. 

Now  I  am  on  the  subject  of  this  old  play,  I 
w™  just  venture  to  inform  those  egregious  critics 
™al  the  heroes  of  it  are  laughing  both  at  Wil. 
■^pe  and  Shakspeare.  Of  Shakspeare's  plays 
Jwy  neither  know  nor  say  anything :  when  they 
«ve  to  mention  him  in  tneir  own  character,  they 
^wk  merely  of  his  Lttcrece  and  his  Venus  ami 


Adonis.  Yet  Shakspeare  had  then  written  seve- 
ral of  his  best  pieces,  and  Jonson  not  one  of  his. 

I  suspect  that  Mr.  Malone  would  not  have 
been  much  pleased  with  Ingenioso  and  Judicio, 
(who  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  couple  of 
pedantic  coxcombs,)  if  he  had  read  what  they 
say  of  our  author. 

**  Jtid.  Ben  Jonson.  The  wittiest  fellow  of  a 
bricklayer  in  England. 

"  Ingen.  A  mere  empiric :  one  that  gets  what 
he  hath  by  observation,  and  niakes  only  nature 
privy  to  what  he  indites." — This  is  not  altogether 
the  cHtic's  creed.   , 

We  shall  now,  I  suppose,  hear  little  more  of 
Wil.  Kempe — ^who  was  probably  brought  on  the 
stage  in  a  fool's  cap  to  make  mirth  for  the  Uni- 
versity wits;  and  who  is  dismissed,  together 
with  his  associate,  in  a  most  contemptuous  man- 
ner, as  "  a  mere  leaden  spout"  &c. 
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"  Ben,  however,  did  not  trust  to  the  praises  of  others.    One  of  his  admirers  honestly 

confesses 

"  He 
Of  whom  I  write  this,  has  prevented  me, 
And  boldly  said  so  much  in  his  own  praise, 
No  other  pen  need  any  trophy  raise. ' — p.  13. 

This  admirer,  whom  Mr.  Malonej  when  he  next  mentions  him,  calls  "  Ben's  old 
antagonist  "  (p.  640),  is  Owen  Feltham.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  Mr.  Malone  ?  A 
iudicial  blindness  appears  to  have  fallen  upon  him  the  instant  that  he  approached 
Jonson.  Deprive  him  of  this  plea,  and  no  terms  will  be  strong  enough  to  describe  the 
excess  of  ignorance  or  his  malice.  The  praise  refers  to  our  author's  works.  lt"*is  in 
the  composition  of  his  Sejanus,  Catiline,  and  other  poems  mentioned  by  Feltham  that 
he  pronounces  Jonson  to  have  said  so  much  in  his  own  praise  as  to  make  the  applause 
of  his  friends  superfluous  :  and  the  critic  expressly  contrasts  his  conduct,  in  this  respect, 
with  that  of  the  "trivial  poets,  whose  chatterings  live  and  fall  at  once." 

"In  vain,  however,  did  Jonson  endeavour  to  bully  the, town — by  pouring  out  against 
those  who  preferred  Shakspeare  to  him,  a  torrent  of  illiberal  abuse." — ^p.  14.  To  this 
atrocious  charge  there  is  but  one  answer  which  occurs  to  me ;  and  though  tliat 
be  usually  wrapped  up  in  the  courtesy  of  a  learned  language,  I  shall  not  make  use 
of  it. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  is  produced  in  support  of  a  passage  which  the  author  of  it 
had  dehberately  cancelled  on  account  of  its  falsity  ;  though  he  had  every  one  of  Mr. 
Malone's  ' '  proofs"  before  him !  We  now  come  to  another  rejected  paragraph,  also 
brought  back  by  Mr.  Malone  :  and  the  history  of  it  is  not  a  little  amusing. 

Hales  of  Eton  was  reported  to  have  said  (though  the  matter  was  not  much  in  Hales  of 
Eton's  way, )  ' '  that  there  was  no  subject  of  which  any  person  ever  writ,  but  he  would  pro- 
duce it  much  better  done  by  Shakspeare." — p.  16.  This  is  told  by  Dryden,  1667.  The  next 
version  is  by  Tate,  1680.  "Our  learned  Hales  was  wont  to  assert  that  since  the  time  of 
Orpheus,  no  commonplace  has  been  touched  upon,  where  Shakspeare  has  not  per- 
formed as  welL "  Next  comes  the  illustrious  Gildon  {of  Dunciad  memory),  and  he 
models  the  story  thus,  from  Dryden,  as  he  says,  with  a  salvo  for  the  accuracy  of  his 
recollection  !  "  Mr.  Hales  of  Eton  affirmed  that  he  would  show  all  the  poets  of  an- 
tiquity outdone  by  Shakspeare.  The  enemies  of  Shakspeare  would  by  no  means  yield  to 
this  ;  so  it  came  to  a  trial  of  skill.  The  place  agreed  on  for  the  dispute  was  Mr.  Hales's 
chamber  at  Eton.*  A  great  many  books  were  sent  down  by  the  enemies  of  this  poet,  and 
on  the  appointed  day  my  Lord  Falkland,  Sir  John  Suckling,  and  ^//  the  persons  of 
quality  that  had  wit  and  learning  met  there,  and  upon  a  thorough  disquisition  of  the 
point,  the  judges  chosen  out  of  this  assembly  unanimously  gave  the  preference  to 
Shakspeare,  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  were  adjudged  to  vail  at  least  their  glory 
in  that  to  the  English  poet." — ^p.  17. 

This  stuff,  which  is  merely  worthy  of  Gildon — this  flocking  of  persons  of  quality  to 
Eton,  with  satchels  of  school-books,  doubled  down,  it  may  be  presumed,  at  the  proper 
places — as  if  they  could  read  in  no  books  but  their  own,  or  as  if  Hales*  could  not 
supply  them — is  too  despicable  for  further  notice.  But  what,  the  reader  will  say,  has  all 
this  to  do  with  Jonson  ?  We  find  no  mention  of  him  whatever.  A  moment's  patience, 
and  he  will  make  his  appearance  ;  for  Mr.  Malone  has  him  in  full  view.  The  story 
now  reached  Rowe  ;  and  as  it  was  discovered  about  this  time  that  the  praise  of  Shak- 
speare was  worth  nothing  unless  coupled  with  the  abuse  of  Jonson,  it  puts  on  this  form: 
"Mr.  Hales,  who  had  sat  still  some  time,  hearing  Ben  reproach  Shakspeare  with  the 
want  of  learning,  and  ignorance  of  the  ancients,  told  him  at  last,"  &c.  Thus  it 
stood  in  the  first  edition  :  but  Mr.  Rowe  was  an  honest  man,  and  having  found  occasion 


*  "  To  this  chamber  (say  his  biographers)  Mr. 
Hales  retired  from  the  College  in  1644/'  that  Ls, 
seven  years  after  Jonson's  death ! 

*  Hales,  who  was  one  of  the  first  scholars  of 
his  time,  is  celebrated  by  Wood  for  the  extensive- 
ness  of  his  library,  and  Lord  Clarendon  says, 


"  that  Hales  had  a  greater  and  better  collec- 
tion of  books  than  were  to  be  found  in  any 
private  library  that  he  ever  saw :" — ^yet  Sir  John 
Sucklinjg,  who  probably  never  read  a  word  of 
Greek  m  his  life,  must  take  down  his  own 
book ! 
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to  change  his  mind  before  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition,  he  struck  the  passage 
out,  and  inserted  in  its  stead,  "  Sir  John  Suckling,  who  was  a  professed  admirer  of 
Shakspeare,^  had  undertaken,  with  some  warmth,  his  defence  against  Benjonson,  when 
Mr.  Hales,"  &c. 

Thus  we  have  the  fable  of  the  Three  Black  Crows  /  and  thus  a  simple  observation  of 
Mr.  Hales  (which,  in  all  probability  he  never  made),  is  dramatized  at  length  into  a 
scene  of  obloquy  against  our  author !  A  tissue  of  mere  dotage  scarcely  deserves  un- 
RveUing ;  but  it  may  be  just  observed  that  when  Tonson  was  seized  with  his  last  illness, 
(after  which  he  certainly  never  went  "  to  Mr.  Haies's  chamber,  at  Eton"  or  elsewhere) 
the  two  grave  judges,  Suckling  and  Falkland,  who  sat  on  the  merits  of  £dl  the  Gredc 
and  Roman  poets,  and  decided  with  such  convincing  effect,  were,  the  first  in  the  twelfth 
and  the  second  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  their  ages !  But  the  chief  mistake  lies  with  Dryden» 
lihose  memory  was  always  subservient  to  the  passion  of  the  day ;  the  words  which  he 
has  pat  into  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Hales  being,  in  fact,  the  property  of  Jonson.  Long  be- 
fore Suckling  and  Falkland  were  out  of  leading  strings,  he  had  told  the  world  that 
Shakspeare  surpassed  not  only  all  his  contemporary  poets,  but  even  those  of  Greece  and 
Rome  ;*  and  if  Mr.  Hales  used  these  words,  without  giving  the  credit  of  them  to  Jon- 
son, he  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  bold  plagiarist. 

This  stupid  anecdote  is  thus  concluded  by  Mr.  Malone :  "  Let  ever-memorable  Hales, 
ifall  his  other  merits  be  forgotten,  be  ever  mentioned  with  honour  for  his  taste  and 
admiration  of  Shakspeare  ;"  and  let  Jonson,  who  taught  him  both,  and  who  went 
farther  in  both  than  himself,  be  for'  ever  held  up  to  the  world  as  the  reviler,  hater,  and 
persecutor  of  Shakspeare  alive  and  dead.  These  last  words  seem  to  have  been  dropped 
at  the  press ;  at  least,  I  do  not  find  them  in  Mr.  Malone's  edition,  though  he  has 
everywhere  acted  upon  them. 

"  Antony  Munday  is  ridiculed  here  by  Ben  Jonson  ;  but  he  might  notwithstanding 
he  deservedly  eminent  ;^  that  malignity  which  endeavourc^  to  tear  a  wreath  from  the 
^nw  of  Shakspeare^  would  certainly  not  spare  inferior  writers.' — ^p.  481.  Mr.  Malone 
Js  no  great  logician — but  let  that  pass.  The  passage  to  which  he  refers  was  probably 
written  before  Jonson  knew  Shakspeare  ;  for  it  occurs  in  one  of  his  earliest  pieces. 
With  respect  to  the  eminence  of  Antony,  it  is  somewhat  scurvily,  treated  by  Decker, 
Chapman,  and  Middleton  ;  it  is  not  therefore  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  wreath 
of  Shakspeare  was  endangered  by  this  ridicule. 

"Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  said  to  be  acted  in  1598,  appears  to  be  Jonson 's  first 
performance,  and  we  may  presume  that  it  was  the  very  play  which  we  are  told  was 
brought  on  the  stage  by  the  good  offices  of  Shakspeare.  Malignant  and  envious  as 
Jonson  appears  to  be,  he  hardly  would  have  ridiculed  his  benefactor  at  the  very  time  he 
was  so  essentially  obliged  to  him. 3  Some  years  afterwards  his  jealousy  broke  out  ;  and 
wnted  itself  in  this  Prologue  which  first  appeared  in  1616.  It  is  certain  that  not  long 
after  the  year  1600,'  (again  referring  to  the  Return  from  Parnassus  !)  a  coldness  arose 
between  Shakspeare  and  him,  which,  however  he  may  talk  of  his  almost  idolatrous 
affection,  produced,  on  his  part,''  {what  is  become  of  Shakspeare's  "ballad  against 
Jonson"?)  from  that  time,  1600,*  "  to  the  death  of  Shakspeare,  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards, much  clumsy  sarcasm,  and  many  malevolent  reflections." — p.  481. 


tempting  to  tear  the  wreath  from  Shakspeare's 
brow  at  the  precise  moment  (1598)  that  he  now 
affirms  he  would  not  do  it  !  But,  one  word 
more  :  as  Mr.  Malone  affirms  this  to  be  Jonson's 
first  performance,  and  the  very  occasion  of 
his  becoming  acquainted  with  Shakspeare, 
where,  with  his  permission,  is  that  malignity 
and  envy,  so  apparent,  (as  he  sa^s,)  to  be  met 
with?  In  Jonson's  school-exercises?  or  in 
his  MS.  scenes  left  at  the  Green  Curtain? 
Of  all  calumniators,  Mr.  Malone  is  the  most, 
headlong. 

*  Mr.  Malone  had  just  said  that  this  jealousy 
broke  out  in  the  Prologue,  written,  by  his  own 
account,  thirteen  years  afterwards ! 


to  days  with  the  admirers  of  Jonson.  Endy  mion 
*«ter  too,  who  was  also  present  at  this  congress 
"^ s^ges,  was  an  especial  admirer  of  Jonson, 
"ongh  Mr.  Malone  and  his  sportive  forger, 
■lacUiii,  were  not  aware  of  it ;  and  befriended 
«annich  in  his  last  illness. 

IT-..  *  See  p.  5-  . 

This  is  generous  :   for  Mr.  Malone  had,  in 
toe  very  last  quotation,  accused  Jonson  of  at- 
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The  critic  had  akeady  forgotten  his  unfortunate  letter,  p.  io8,  in  which  he  admits  that 
"old  Ben's  jealousy  did  not  ftiUy  display  itself  till  Shakspeare  retired  from  the  stage." 
This  goblin  Prologue  haunts  Mr.  Maloneso  incessantly,  that  it  absolutely  confounds 
his  faculties.  He  remembers  neither  what  he  would  say,  nor  what  he  a,ctualiy  does  say  ; 
but  blunders  on  from  one  absurdity  to  another  in  a  manner  truly  pitiable :  but  the 
reader  must  be  weary  of  this  interminable  folly. 

Mr.  Malone  now  gives  us  over  again  the  old  quotation  from  Master  Kempe  ;  which, 
instead  of  proving  Jonson's  jealousy,  bears  hard  upon  the  justice  and  humanity  of  Shak- 
speare ;  and,  as  if  determined  to  empty  the  whole  quiver  of  his  fury  upon  our  great 
poet,  he  thus  proceeds:  "Shakspeare  has,  however,  marked  his  disregard  for  the 
calumniator  of  his  fame  [in  the  Poetaster,  where  he  is  not  even  alluded  to !]  by  not 
leaving  him  any  memorial  by  his  will. " — Ibid. 

Now  mark  the  contrast.  Shakspeare  (it  is  always  Mr.  Malone  who  supplies  the 
aigument)  ridicules  Jonson  in  1600,  without  a  shadow  of  provocation,  maintains  a 
coldness  towards  him  for  sixteen  years,  dies  with  malice  in  his  heart,  and,  to  make  it  as 
public  as  possible,  leaves  him  no  legacy!  Jonson,  instead  of  manifesting  any  re- 
sentment at  this  contemptuous  treatment,  openly  professes  his  aifection  for  Shakspeare, 
and  pours  forth  the  most  cordial  and  honourable  testimony  to  his  talents  and  virtues 
that  ever  dropped  from  the  tongue  of  man  ! 

Mr.  Malone  has  rendered  much  the  same  sort  of  kind  office  to  Shakspeare  in  his 
account  of  the  transaction  with  "  John-o-Combe,"  where  the  poet  appears  at  once  male- 
-volent  and  ungrateful !  Thank  heaven  !  the  character  of  Shakspeare  is  too  well 
established  by  Jonson  to  be  shaken  by  the  blows  dealt  around  him  in  blind  fury  by  Mr. 
Malone :  but  this  mode  of  backing  ajriend,  though  well  meant,  is  not,  after  all,  to  be 
much  commended. 

"  I  am  sorry  for 
Some  better  natures,  by  the  rest  drawn  in 
To  run  in  tliat  vile  line." 

"  By  the  words  better  natures  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  Shakspeare  was 
meant." — ^p.  541. 

I  hope,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  are  very  great  doubts,  or  Shakspeare  must  again 
fall  under  the  suspicion  of  unprovoked  hostility  to  our  author.  What  had  Shakspeare 
to  do  with  the  wretched  set  of  actors  who  burlesqued  Jonson  ?  What  charm  could  he 
find  in  associating  with  "  the  lean  Poluphagus,"  the  "  fat  fool  who  begged  scarves,"  or 
even  with  the  furious  Decker,  to  persecute  a  young  writer,  at  the  Rose,  the  Hope,  the 
Green  Curtain,  and  other  theatres,  with  which  he  had  no  concern !  If  Jonson  regretted 
that  some  honest  men  among  them  were  "  drawn  in"  by  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
rest,  it  is  so  far  to  the  credit  of  his  good  nature.  Shakspeare,  I  presume,  may  in  future 
be  relieved  from  the  obloquy  thus  thrust  upon  him  by  the  unlucky  kindness  of  his  friends. 

**  In  the  Silent  Woman,  1609,  Jonson  perhaps  pointed  at  Shakspeare  as  one  whom 
he  viewed  with  scornful  ytt  Jealous  eyes  :  '  So  they  may  censure  poets,  and  compare 
Jonson  with  t'other  youth.' — p.  415  a.    Decker  however  may  be  meant ! — p.  541. 

•*  Again,  in  the  same  play :  '  You  two  shall  be  the  chorus  behind  the  arras,  and  whip 
out  between  the  acts,  and  speak.' " — ^p.  444  a.    Ibid. 

What  is  there  oi  scorn  2Jid  Jealousy  in  this  ?  The  reader  will  find  some  remarks  on 
these" and  other  passages  adduced  by  Mr.  Malone,  in  their  respective  places.  I  cannot 
stop  here  to  notice  malice  in  its  dotage  ;  and  this  is  nothing  better. 

"  In  the  Induction  to  Bartholomew  Fair  (1614)  three  of  Sh^speare's  plays,  and  in 
the  piece  itself  two  others  are  ridiculed." — ^p.  542.  Omitting  the  Mr«  for  the  present, 
the  two  ridiculed  in  the  piece  itself  are  Julius  Ccesar  in  that  important  remark,  "  Come, 
there's  no  malice  in  these  fat  folks." — vol.  ii.  p.  162  a  ;  and  Lear,  in  that  equally  in- 
teresting passage,  "  'Tis  but  a  blister  ;  I'll  take  it  away  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  a  little 
honey,  and  hog's  grease." — vol.  ii.  p.  168  a. 

About  twelve  years  before  this  charge  was  made,  Mr.  Malone  had  written  to  Whalley : 
*'  I  agree  with  you  entirely,  that  no  ridicule  was  intended  against  Shakspeare  for  the 
white  of  an  egg."    Very  good. 

*•  In  the  DeuiVs  an  Ass,  a// Shakspeare's  historical  plays  are  obliquely  censured* 
—p.  543. 
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"They  are  again  attacked  in  the  Induction  to  Bartholomew  Fair" — p.  542.  I 
flwught  that  we  had  done  with  Bartholomew  Fair:  but  the  reader  shall  have  the 
"attack  on  all  Shakspeare's  historical  plays,  "as  established  by  Mr.  Malone.^  "An 
some  writer  that  I  know  had  the  penning  of  this  matter,  he  would  have  made 
you  such  a  jig-a-jog  in  the  booth,  you  should  have  thought  an  earthquake  had  been  in 
the  Fair :  but  these  master  poets"  (meaning  Jonson  himself,  whom  the  bookholder  had 
just  been  ridiculing  for  not  introducing  the  usual  feats  of  apes,  jugglers,  &c.)"  will  have 
their  own  courses,  they  will  be  informed  of  nothing."  This  is  the  passage — and  now 
what  does  the  reader  think  of  the  critic's  assertion  that  all  the  historical  plays  ofShak- 
speare  are  attacked  in  it  I  What  is  more  to  the  purpose,  what  does  he  think  of  his  own 
amplicity  in  trusting  to  such  a  guide  ! 

"  The  following  passage  in  Cynthia's  Revels^  1601,  was,  I  think,  likewise  pointed 
againstShakspeare."— -p.  542. 

lliis  charge  is  so  utterly  frantic,  that  I  must  content  tnyself  with  referring  to  the 
words  on  which  it  is  founded,  vol.  i.  p.  146  tz." 

'•  The  Induction  to  the  Staple  of  News,  1625,  contains  ^  sneer  2X  yuli-us  Casar." 

"  Other  passages  in  Jonson  might  be  mentioned  in  support  of  his  ridiculing-  Shak- 
^peare,  but  being  quoted  hereafter  they  are  here  omitted." — p.  542.  This  is  kind  !  but 
why  were  all  these  produced  ?  Nothing  led  to  it  but  an  overflowing  of  rancour,  for  the 
subject  was  the  date  of  Henry  V.,  with  which  none  of  them  have  anything  to  do. 
"  But,"  continues  Mr.  Malone,  "  notwithstanding  these  prools"  (so  he  calls  this  medley 
of  absurdity  and  falsehood),  "Jonson's  malevolence  to  Shakspeare  has  been  doubted  by 
Mr.  Pope  and  others.**  Full  of  amazement  at  such  want  of  faith,  he  proceeds  to  over- 
whelm their  incredulity  by  the  aid  of  another  "  proof ;"  and  we  have,  once  more,  "  the 
character  of  Jonson  by  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  !"  As- 
surance is  thus  made  doubly  sure,  and  Mr.  Malone  turns  the  page. 

"  Ben  Jonson  has  in. many  places  endeavoured  to  ridicule  Shakspeare  for  represent- 
ing battles  on  the  stage." — p.  561. 

"Again  :  he  ridicules  him  in  -his  Silent  Woman.  '  I  would  sit  out  a  play  that  was 
nothing  but  fights  at  sea,  drum,  trumpet,  and  target.'  " — (vol.  i.  p.  440  rt^),  p.  562.  Well ! 
but  the  prologue  to  Henry  VIII.  mentions  the  noise  of  targets.  How  is  this  !  Did 
Siakspeare  ridicule  himself?  By  no  means,  exclaim  the  commentators i  "  for  this  pro- 
\%Mt  must  have  been  written  after  Shakspeare's  departure  from  the  stage,  by  Ben  Jon- 
son." This  pointbeing  once  agreed  on,  theabuse  of  our  authorfoUows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"It  may  seem  extraordinary,"  continues  Mr.  Malone,  "that  Jonson  should  presume 
to  prefix  this  covert  censure  of  Shakspeare  to  one  of  his  own  plays. "  True,  it  may, 
"  But  he  appears  to  have  eagerly  embraced  every  opportunity  of  depreciating  him.  Had 
Shakspeare  been  concerned  in  the  theatre  in  1613  he  would  scarcely  have  suffered  the 
lines  to  have  been  spoken,  but  he  had  retired  from  the  stage  some  years  before  his  death, 
careless  to  the  fate  of  his  writings,  inattentive  to  the  illiberal  attacks  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  negligent  alike  of  his  present  and  posthumous  fame."  The  ink  was  not  out 
of  Mr.  Malone's  pen,  the  note  was  not  finished,  when  he  thus  checks  himself ;  * '  Since 
the  above  was  written,  I  have  seen  a  mortgage  which  was  executed  by  Shakspeare  in 
March  1613  :  from  this  Deed  we  find  that  Shakspeare  was  still  in  London  .f"  Yet  Mr.' 
Malone  has  not  the  liberality  to  cancel  his  slander  ;  but  meanly  attempts  to  bolster  up 
what  he  had  just  given  as  n  fact,  by  a  gratuitous  supposition  :  "Shakspeare  might, 
however,  have  parted  with  his  property  !" — p.  561. 

Now  observe:  "  It  has  generally  been  believed"  (it  is  still  Mr.  Malone  who  speaks,) 
"that  Shakspeare  ceased  to  write  for  the  stage  about  three  years  before  his  death  ;  this 


'  The  speaker  is  an  ignorant  stage-keeper  at 
^Jocof  the  puppet-show  booths  in  Bartholomew 
Fair;  and  all  that  he  says  has  reference  to  the 
^uxxs  and  drolls  exhibited  there  :  beyond  these 
he  never  looks  ;  and  the  tvriter  of  whom  he 
speaks  was  some  popular  composer  of  them. 

'  One  word,  however,  may  be  subjoined. 
Jonson  says  "  They  would  wish  yonr poets,  &c." 
—Now  Shakspeare,  who  is  said  by  Mr.  Malone 


to  be  distinctly  pointed  at  in  this  passage,  hap- 
pens to  be  the  only  writer  whom  we  can  posi- 
tively affirm  not  to  be  pointed  at.  So  far  from 
being  one  of  tJie  poets  of  the  Children  of  the 
Revels,  he  was  in  the  most  decided  opposition 
to  them,  and  in  his  Hamlet,  written  not  long 
before  this  play  appeared,  had  ridiculed  them 
with  equal  wit  and  severity.  Such  is  Mr.  Malone'.«i 
constant  good  luck ! 
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must  now  be  considered  as  extremely  doubtful.  It  is  improbable  that  such  an  ex- 
cursive genius  should  have  been  immediately  reconciled  to  a  state  of  mental  inactivity. 
It  is  more  natural  to  conceive  that  he  should  have  occasionally  turned  his  thoughts  to- 
wards the  theatre  which  his  muse  had  supported,  and  the  interest  of  his  associates  w^hom 
he  had  left  behind — and  whom  his  last  will  shows  us  he  had  not  forgotten." — p.  612. 

Every  syllable  of  this  is  in  direct  opposition  to  what  Mr.  Malone  had  just  advanced, 
tl^at  he  might  have  an  occasion  to  criminate  Jonson.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  prologue 
to  Henry  VIII.,  it  seems,  was  written  by  our  author  "  to  ridicule  Shakspeare  ;""and  the 
whole  weight  of  the  commentators'  fury  is  directed  against  him,  and  him  alone. 
"Jonson,"  says  one  of  them,  *' in  all  probability  maliciously  stole  this  opportunity  to 
throw  in  his  envious  and  spiteful  invective  before  the  representation  of  his  rival's  play." 
Henry  VIII.  p.  348.  But  what  influence  had  Jonson  at  the  Globe,  of  which  Shakspeaxe 
or  his  "associates"  Heminge,  Burbage,  and  Condell,  weref^  at  this  time,  the  sole 
managers  and  proprietors?  Who  employed  Jonson  to  write  this  Prologue?  Shakspeare's 
associates.  Who  spoke  it  ?  Shakspeare's  associates.  Who  preserved  it?  Shakspeare's 
associates.  Who,  finally,  gave  it  to  the  world  ?  Shakspeare's  associates  !  the  very 
men  whom,  as  Mr.  Malone  has  just  observed,  "  the  muse  of  Shakspeare  had  supported, 
and  whom  his  last  will  shewed  that  he  had  not  forgotten!"  However  great  may  be 
the  obligations  of  Jonson  to  Shakspeare,  (of  which,  I  beheve,  the  reader  has  here  had  a 
full  account,)  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  these  men,  who  had  so  long  profited 
by  his  wonderful  talents,  who  were,  at  that  very  moment,  profiting  by  them,  were, 
at  least,  equally  indebted  to  him.  Yet  of  their  ingratitude  not  a  word  is  said, 
not  a  hint  is  dropped,  while  the  collected  fury  of  Mr.  Malone  and  his  followers  is 
levelled  against  a  person  who,  at  the  worst,  was  only  a  simple  agent,  and  wrought  as 
they  directed ! 

I  have  entered  into  these  details  merely  to  shew  what  inconsistencies  it  is  necessary 
for  those  to  swallow  who  put  their  faith  in  Mr?  Malone — for,  after  all,  the  whole  of  this 
tedious  story  is  an  absolure  fable.  The  Prologue  was  not  written  by  Jonson,  and  the 
play  was  not  written  by  Shakspeare.  The  piece  acted  in  1613  was  "a new  play, 
called  All  is  Truth,"'  constructed,  indeed,  on  the  history  of  Henry  VIII.,  and,  like 
that,  full  of  shows  ;  but  giving  probably  a  different  view  of  some  of  the  leading  incidents 
of  that  monarch's  life.  Shakspeare's  Henry  VIII.,  as  Mr.  Malone  atfirms,  was  wTitten 
in  160X  ;  if  it  had  been  merely  revived,  the  Prologue  would  have  adverted  to  the  cir- 
cumstance :  but  it  speaks  of  the  play  as  one  which  had  not  yet  appeared ;  it  calls  the 
attention  of  the  audience  to  a  novelty ;  it  supposes,  in  every  line,  that  they  were  unac- 
quainted zvith  its  plan  ;  and  it  finally  tells  them  that,  if  they  came  to  hear  a  bawdy 
play,  a  noise  of  targets,^  or  to  see  a  fellow  in  a  fool's  coat,  they  would  be  deceived. 
Could  the  audience  expect  anything  of  this  kind  ?  or  was  it  necessary  to  guard  thera 
against  it,  in  a  favourite  comedy,  with  which  they  had  all  been  perfectly  familiar  for 
twelve  years  ? 

"  It  appears  from  the  Execration  of  Vulcan  that  Ben  Jonson  was  at  the  play-house 
(the  Globe)  when  it  was  burnt ;  which  in  some  measure  strengthens  the  conjecture  that 
he  was  employed  on  the  revival  of  Henry  VIII.,  for  this  " — and  let  the  words  be  noted — 
"  for  this  was  not  the  theatre  at  which  his  pieces  were  usually  represented  !" — p.  563. 

He  had  then  little  interest  or  influence  there  :— for  the  rest,  it  appears  that  Jonson 
could  not  stir  out  of  doors  to  see  a  fire  in  his  neighbourhood — but  that  he  must  needs 


^  "But,"  says  Mr.  Malone,  " All  is  Truth 
must  be  Shakspeare's  Henry  VIII. ^  for  the  titles 
of  many  of  his  plays  were  changed  in  i6i| ;  thus 
Henry  IV.  was  called  Hotspur;  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  Benedict  and  Beatrice,"  &c.  What 
is  this  to  the  purpose  ?  If  other  titles  were  given 
to  those  plays  in  familiar  conversation,  they 
were  still  named  after  the  principal  characters 
or  the  leading  events,  and  no  mistake  was  likely 
to  arise  ;  but  who  would  have  recognised  Henry 
VIII.  under  the  name  of  A II  is  Truth  ?  Besides, 
it  Ls  expressly  termed  a  new  play.  Could  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  and  those  who  notice  it,  be  so 


ignorant  of  Shakspeare,  as  to  call  one  of  his  most 
popular  dramas  a  new  play  after  it  had  been 
familiarized  to  the  stage  for  so  many  years ! 

^  On  this  Dr.  Johnson  observes — "This  is  not 
the  only  passage  in  which  Shakspeare  has  dis- 
covered his  conviction  of  the  impropriety  of 
battles  represented  on  the  stage,"  &c.  Certainly 
not ;  nor  of  many  other  improprieties,  for  which 
the  poverty  of  the  old  stage  furnished  some  plea. 
But  the  Doctor's  remark,  and  the  poet's  own 
apologies  in  Henry  V.  and  elsewhere,  are  all  con- 
veniently forgotten,  that  Mr.  Malone  may  have 
one  opportunity  more  of  calumniating  Jonson ! 
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be  at  the  play-house  when^it  was  burnt,  for  the  sake  of  writing  a  malicious  prologue 
against  Shakspeare ! 

But  did  he  see  it?  He  says,  indeed,  in  his  poem  (vol.  iii.  Underwoods,  No.  Ixii),  "I 
iBBj,"&c. ;  but  this  is  a  mere  form  of  speech — a  poetical  licence ;  briefly,  for  too  much  has 
been  said  on  the  subject  already,  I  do  not  believe  that  Jonson  was  in  England  at  this 
time.  He  was  at  I-.eyden  in  1613,  and  we  know  from  Drummond  (whose  authority  is 
paramount  with  Mr.  Malone)  that  he  was  also  at  Paris  in  this  year ;  he  scarcely 
hastened  home,  on  being  told  by  Heminge,  Burbage,  and  Condell  that  Shakspeare  had 
stepped  across  the  way  to  sign  a  mortgage,  to  take  possession  of  his  theatre,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  his  "  associates,"  to  write  a  prologue  against  him  ! 

"  1  had  observed  in  a  note  that  Ben  Jonson  had  ridiculed  the  Winter  s  Tale  in  16 14," 
p.  514.  Mr.  Malone  had  first  fixed  the  date  of  this  play  in  1594,  then  in  1604,  after- 
wards in  1613,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  him  (for  his  text  and  his  notes  confound 
each  other),  ends  with  placing  it  in  i6oi  or  1602.  Still,  however,  the  main  ground  for 
all  these  dates  respectively  is  its  having  been  sneered  at  by  Ben  Jonson. 

"  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  ridiculed  in  the  Silent  Woman,  1609."  This  clearly 
proves  it  to  have  been  written  in  1608  I  p.  559.  "  In  the  same  play  I  formerly  thought 
Shakspeare  was  sneered  at  in  the  expression,  '  You  have  lurched  your  friends  of  the  gar- 
land,' but  I  have  since  found  the  phrase  elsewhere,"  p.  602.  "  Again  :  Mr.  Steevens 
thinks  Othello  vf^^  sneered  aX  in  the  Alchemist ;"  but  as  the  Alchemist  was  prior  in 
date  to  Othello,  Mr.  Malone  differs  from  his  coadjutor ;  and  very  opportunely  observes 
that "  when  old  Ben  meant  to  sneer  at  Shakspeare  he  generally  spoke  out  and  took  care 
that  his  meaning  should  not  be  missed,"  p.  606  ;  as  in  the  words  chorus,  arras,  target, 
and  a  hundred  others  of  the  like  decisive  nature,  on  which  Mr.  Malone  has  established 
his  charges  of  envy,  &c. ! 

"Ben  Jonson  probably  meant  to  sneer  2X  the  Tempest  in  the  prologue  to  Every  Man 
r»  his  Humour — '  nor  tempestuous  drum '^  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  depreciate  this 
beautiful  comedy  by  calling  it  a,  foolery,"  p.  611.  For  some  remarks  on  this  audacious 
falsehood,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  146  d. 

"  It  has  been  thought  that  Ben  Jonson  intended  to  ridicule  Twelfth  Night  (which 
was  viTitten  in  1614)  in  his  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  (written  in  1599)  ;  I  do  not, 
however,  believe  this  comedy  was  meant ;" — ^such  liberality  is  above  all  praise — "  but," 
continues  Mr.  Malone,  "if  it  were,  it  would  ascertain  Twelfth  Night  to  have  been 
written  in  1593  :"  and  he  then  proceeds  to  prove  that  it  was  the  last  of  Shakspeare 's 
plays !— p.  613. 

Thus  every  drama  which  is  mentioned  is  made  the  vehicle  of  some  new  charge  against 

ionson ;  and  with  this  medley  of  spleen  and  folly  have  the  readers  of  Shakspeare  been 
)ng  entertained  and  enlightened. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  Macklin's  forgery.  In  this,  almost  eveiy  crime  in  the  black 
catalogue  of  sin  is  heaped  upon  Jonson.  ' '  He  was  splenetic,'  sour,  over-run  with  envy, 
—the  tyrant  of  the  theatre — perpetually  uttering  slights  and  malignities  against  the 
^>wly  Shakspeare,  whose  fame  was  grown  too  great  for  his  envy  to  bear,"  &c.  ;  "  the 
contempts  and  invectives  which  he  uttered  against  Shakspeare  would  exceed  all  limits  ; 
l»t  they  are  produced  in  this  pamphlet  "  (the  one  imagined  by  Macklin  as  the  foun- 
<^n  of  his  forgery)  "as  unanswerable  and  shaming  evidences  to  prove  his  ill-nature 
and  ingratitude  to  Shakspeare." — Skak.  vol.  ii.  p.  503.  I  will  not  nauseate  the  reader 
with  more  of  this  vile  trash,  which  is  extended  through  several  pages,  rising  one  above 
Ae  other  in  baseness.  In  this,  however,  Mr.  Malone  revels.  He  proves,  indeed  (what 
was  probably  learned  from  Whalley),'  that  the  whole  was  an  impudent  falsehood  ;  but 
^e  nevertheless  maintains  the  justice  of  every  abusive  epithet  applied  to  Jonson,  and 
seemsto  think  that  Macklin  has  rather  shown  too  much  tenderness  for  the  poet's  character. 

Mr.  Malone  observes  that  "  he  always  thought  with  inidignation  of  the  tastelessness 
of  the  scholars  of  that  age  in  preferring  Jonson  to  Shakspeare  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  and  he  therefore  did  not  feel  much  inclined  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  a  story 

*  1  observed  (vol.  v.  p.  315)  that  Mr.  Malone  I  to  it  :  "  Some  additional  information  on  this 
''3d  made  no  acknowledgment  of  his  obligation  |  subject  which  I  have  lately  obtained,"— vS"A^ife. 


to  Whalley. 
whidi  I  had 


Perhaps  the    following  words, 
not   then    noticed,    may   refer 


vol.  u. 
tioned. 


p    618.      No  name,  however,  is  men- 
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so  conformable  to  his  own  notions,"  p«  6i8.  This  is  very  well  said;  but  I  must  beg 
leave  to  protest  in  this  place,  once  for  all,  against  the  despicable  trick  of  bringing^  our 
great  poet  forward  in  formoL  pauperis,  and  bespeaking  commiseration  for  the  wrongs 
which  he  is  affirmed  to  have  sustained  from  the  neglect  of  his  contemporaries.  Xhe 
commentators  seem  to  run  about  like  Jack,  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub^  with  Shakspeare  ia 
their  hand,  and  to  sohcit  persecution  for  him — "  Pray,  gentlemen,  lend  Mr.  Shaksp>eare 
a  blow  !  Pray,  good  people,  have  the  charity  to  bestow  a  kick  upon  Mr.  Shakspeare  !" 
The  object  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious  and  sufficiently  wicked.  But  Shakspeare '  was 
not  *'  persecuted."  No  man  had  ever  fewer  enemies,  alive  or  dead  ;  and  this  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  he  was  himself  prone  to  parody,  and  must,  therefore,  have  morti- 
fied many  of  his  contemporaries,  who  had  some  reputation  on  the  stage,  until — he  drove 
them  out  of  date.  It  is  not  true  that  Jonson  was  preferred  to  him  by  the  scholars  of  that 
age.i  What  was  said  after  the  death  of  both  neither  of  them  is  accountable  for ;  but 
while  they  lived  Shakspeare  had  his  proportion  of  fame  :  his  plays  were  more  frequently- 
acted  than  Jonson's,  and,  if  they  were  not,  it  was  the  fault  of  himself  and  his 
brother  managers,  for  they  were  performed  at  his  own  house  :  in  fact,  the  person  who 
was  envied,  reviled,  and  persecuted  was  our  author.    But  to  Macklin. 

When  Mr.  Malone  had  discovered  that  the  libel  on  Jonson,  such  as  we  have  seen  it, 
**  was  an  innocent  forgery ,"  he  very  laudably  strove  to  induce  Macklin  to  own  the  fact, 
**  assuring  him  (as  he  says)  in  the  strongest  terms  that  no  kind  of  disgrace  could  attend 
the  confession  ;  that  his  story  was  a  merejeu  cP esprit,  written  for  a  harmless  purpose," 
&c.  Macklin,  however,  who  seems  to  have  formed  a  more  correct  view  of  the  nature 
of  moral  turpitude  than  his  father  confessor,  remained  inflexible.  He  would  lie 
damnably,  as  Shakspeare  says,  "to  put  off"  a  few  box-tickets  ;"  but  he  could  not  be 
brought  to  believe  th2ki  forgery  was  harmless,  or  a  tissue  of  malicious  falsehood,  fabri- 
cated to  blast  the  character  of  an  innocent  man,  a  merejeu  d' esprit :  he  chose  rather  there- 
fore to  persist  in  his  story  than  encounter  the  general  abhorrence  which,  with  one 
exception,  must  have  attended  the  acknowledgment  of  his  crime. . 

"  The  Comedy  of  Humours  played  eleven  times  between  25  Nov.  1596  and  nth  May, 
^597-"  "  Perhaps,"  says  Mr.  Malone  (on  this  extract  from  Henslowe's  memorandum- 
book),  *'  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.  It  will  appear  that  Ben  Jonson  had  money-deal- 
ings with  Mr.  Henslowe,  the  manager  of  this  theatre  (the  Rosq),  and  that  he  wrote  for  * 
him.  The  play  might  afterwards  have  been  purchased  yh;z«  this  company  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  servants  (Shakspeare,  Burbage,  Heminge,  Condell,  &c.),  by  whom  it 
was  acted  in  1598." — Shak.  vol.  ii.  p.  457. 

Would  the  reader  believe,  on  any  authority  but  the  writer's  own,  that  the  Mr.  Malone 
who  drew  up  this  plain  paragraph  could  be  the  same  Mr.  Malone  who,  not  merely  in 
one  or  two,  but  in  a  hundred  places,  has  grossly  reviled  Jonson  on  the  score  of  in- 
gratitude to  Shakspeare  for  introducing  him  to  the  stage,  and  bringing  out  this  very 
play! 

"  Yet  must  I  not  give  nature  all ;  thy  art^ 
My  gentle  Shakspeare,  must  enjoy  apart." — P.  560. 

Though  Steevensand  Malone  could  not  avoid  giving  Jonson's  poem  On  the  Memory 
cfhis  Beloved  Shakspeare,  they  make  no  other  use  of  it  than  to  abuse  the  writer  for  his 
•'envy,  hatred,  and  jealousy  of  him."  "  Though  he  allows  the  poet  art  here,"  sa)rs  Mr. 
Malone,  "  yet  he  told  Drummond  he  wanted  art"^  p.  500.  But,  with  Mr.  Malone 's 
leave,  the  word  is  used  in  diffierent  senses.  By  art  in  the  latter  of  these  quotations  Jon- 
son meant  knowledge,  information  of  a  geographical  or  historical  kind  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  plot ;  for,  says  he,  "in  one  of  his  plays"  (which  Drummond  had  evidently 


^  Yet  Mr.  Malone  recurs  to  it  again  and  again : 
just  below  he  says,  "  that  Jonson  was  extrava- 
gantly extolled  by  the  scholars  of  that  age  as 
much  superior  to  Shakspeare,"  p.  628.  And 
:igain  and  again  I  pronounce  it  an  unqualified 
ialsehood. 

*  Dryden  is  subsequently  appealed  to  on  this 
point: 


"  Shakspeare,  who  taught  by  none,  did  first 
impart 
To  Fletcher  wit,  to  labouring  Jonson  art." 

P.  519. 

As  if  Dryden  cared  what  he  said,  or  ever  ad- 
vanced a  single  tenet  which  he  did  not  subse- 
quently contradict !  In  his  Essay  on  Dramatic 
Poesy,  he  says,    "Wit  and  langi^age,  and,  in 
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seen  or  heard  of),  ' '  he  brings  in  a  number  of  men,  saying  they  had  suffered  ship- 
viedc  in  Bohemia."  In  the  former  passage  art  is  opposed  to  nature.  But  I  am  weary 
€f  justifying  Jonson  from  a  charge  of  "  malice"  founded  on  a  heartfelt  effusion  which 
none  bat  the  most  prejudiced  can  read  without  agreeing,  as  Fanner  says,  "  that  it  is  the 
wannest  that  ever  was  written,  and  carries  Shakspeare's  acquirements  rather  above  than 
Aeiinv  the  truth." — Shak.  vol.  ii.  p.  ii. 

"The  beauties  of  the  Tempest  could  not  secure  it  from  the  criticism  of  Ben  Jonson, 
whose  iRkz/i]^s'ify  appears  to  have  been  more  than  equal  to  his  wit." — Steevens,  Shak. 
loL  iii.  p.  I. 

"The  Tempest  must  have  been  written  before  1614,  since  Ben  Jonson  sneers  at  it  in 
thatyear,"p.  2.* 

*•  Ben  Jonson,  who  takes  every  opportunity  to  find  fault  with  Shakspeare,  seems  to 
ridicule  Tweljlh  Night  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. — "Steevens,  Shak.  vol.  iv.  p.  2. 

Mr.  Malone  had  previously  employed  several  pages  {vol.  i.  pp.  611-15)  in  proving 
Twe^  Night  to  be  written  in  16 14,  that  is,  sixteen  years  before  the  appearance  of 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour;  he  had  also  positively  affirmed  (p.  275)  that  he  "  did 
nUheUeoe  Twelfth  Night -^zs  mRZuX.  •"  yet  he  subjoins  to  the  note  of  Steevens  (who 
Imew  that  he  had  been  delivering  a  falsehood),  ' '  if  the  foregoing  passage  was  levelled 
at  Twelfth  Nighty  my  speculation  falls  to  the  ground."  He  has  not  the  integrity  to  sup- 
port his  own  facts,  lest  he  should  remove  one  absurd  and  wretched  calumny  from  Jonson. 
Bnt  the  best  is  yet  to  come.  Steevens,  who  attacks  Jonson  (p.  2)  for  ridiculing  Twelfth 
Night  in.  1598,  informs  us  (p.  129)  that  Shakspeare  copied  the  behaviour  of  two  of  its 
characters  £fom  the  Silent  IVoman,  which  was  not  in  being  till  1609  !  Can  impudence 
go  beyond  this  1  What  opinion  must  these  vile  calumniators  have  formed  of  the  capa- 
city <rf  their  readers  I     But  they  were  right ! 

"  Ben  Jonson  appears  to  have  ridiculed  this  scene  (of  the  constables)  in  Bart.  Fair." 
—Steevens,  p.  480. 

"Mr.  Steevens  y«j//K  observes  that  Ben  Jonson  intended  to  ridicule  this  scene  in 
Baft.  Fair^  yet,  in  his  Tale  of  a  Tub,  he  makes  his  constables  speak  in  the  same  style 
aodhhmder  in  the  same  manner  without  any  such  intention,"  ib.  Malone.  No  doubt 
of  it  And  so  did  hundreds  besides,  both  before  and  after  Shakspeare's  time  ;  but  Mr. 
^^fakme  need  not  have  travelled  forward  to  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  ;  had  he  only  turned  back 
to  Cynthia's  Revels  he  would  have  found  constables  ridiculed  by  Jonson  twelve  years,  at 
least,  before  Twelfth  Night  was  in  being. 

"The  Winter's  Tale  is  sneered  at  by  B,  Jonson  in  the  Induction  to  Bart.  Fair." 
-^kak.  voL  vii.  p.  2.  In  his  Conversation  with  Mr.  Drummond  of  Hawthomden  he  has 
another  strohe  at  his  beloved  friend :  he  said  that  Shakspeare  wanted  art,^  &c. ;  but  we 
ba?e  already  had  this  over  and  over. 


■after 


measure,  humour,  we  had  before  Jonson, 
^tomeihiHgof  art tvas  wanting  to  the  Drama 
^ he  earner — Dry.  vol.  xv.  p.  ^55. 
^  Mr.  G.  Chalmers  is  so  delighted  with  this 
'proof,"  that  he  condescends  to  lend  all  the 
ttrength  of  his  reasoning  faculties  to  enforce  it. 
The  Tempest y  he  says,  in  a  little  Essay  just 
Pnnted,  must  **  have  been  written  about  the  end 
of  161J,  because  we  perceive,  from  these  great 
vtfhonties  (those  given  above)  that  Ben  Jonson 
attempted,  in  1614,  to  depreciate  it  by  scattering 
^  ^orcasms  among  the  million ;  and  it  is  ob- 
^fwuly  certain"  (I  beseech  the  reader  to  attend 
to  this  clencher)  "that  such  sarcasms  could  only 
have  been  thrown  out  against  a  comedy  which 
hod  recently  appeared;  his  sarcasms  would  not 
I'ave  been  understood  by  the  multitude  had  they 
1)601  made  against  a  drama  which  had  been 
yittcH  some  years  before,"  p.  42.  Now  observe : 
» this  very  page  Mr.  Chalmers  charg^es  Jonson, 
with  equal  vehemence,  with  uttering  his  sarcasms 
IB  the  same  line  ("  tales  and  tempests"  are  the 
voids}  against  the   Winter's  Tcue^  which   he 


!  himself  labours  to  prove,  and  affirms  that  he  has 
proved,  to  be  wntten  in  1601,  thirteen  years 
before  the  appearance  of  Bartholomew  Fair  I 
He  had  already  forgotten  (such  is  the  fatality 
attendant  on  our  author's  calumniators),  though 
no  more  than  six  lines  intervened,  that  it  is 
obviously  certain  that  such  sarcasms  could  only 
be  thrown  out  against  a  comedy  which  had  then 
recently  appeared  I 

*  How  did  Dryden  escape  the  censure  of  Mr. 
Malone?  "Let  any  man  (he  says)  "who  un- 
derstands English  read  diligently  the  works  of 
Shakspeare,  and  Fletcher,  and  I  dare  undertake 
that  he  will  find  in  every  page  either  some  sole- 
cism, or  some  notorious  flaw  of  sense."  Or 
Philips  ?  who,  the  commentators  tell  us.  was  as- 
sisted by  Milton  in  his  character  of  Shakspeare, 
and  who  yet  says  of  him  that  "his  unfiled  ex- 
pressions, his  rambling  and  indigested  fancies 
are  the  laughter  of  the  critical."  Jonson  is  the 
most  tender  of  all  Shakspeare's  critics,  and  yet 
he  is  the  only  person  who  is  taxed  with  malice 
towards  him ! 
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"  We  are  told  by  Diyden  that  Ben  Jonson  in  reading  some  bombast  speeches  of  Afuc- 
beth  which  were  not  to  be  understood,  used  to  say  that  it  was  horrcn*.  Any  person  but 
this  envious  detractor  would  have  dwelt  with  pleasure/'  &c.,  p.  387.  This  is  veiy  good. 
For  these  speeches  which,  as  the  critic  observes,  are  not  to  be  understood,  our  author  had 
liberally  apologized,  **  they  were  horror,"  one  of  the  chief  properties  of  which  is  to  l>e 
dark  and  indistinct  Mr.  Malone  falls  furiously  upon  Jonson.  who  had  justified  Shak« 
speare,  while  Dryden,  who  had  actually  condemned  him,-  is  thus  gently  dismissed  : 
"That  there  are  some  bombast  speeches  in  Macbeth  which  are  not  to  be  understood,  as 
Dryden  asserts,  will  not  very  readily  be  granted  to  him."  Not  a  word  of  envy  and  de- 
traction :  these  choice  terms  are  reserved  for  the  judicious  and  friendly  apology  of 
♦'old  Ben." 

*'  ♦  Clutch' — ^this  word,  though  reprobated  by  Ben  Jonson,  who  sneers  at  Decker  for 

using  it,  was  used  by  other  writers  (besides  him  and  Shaksp>eare)." — Malone,  p.   406. 

Now  Decker  does  not  use  the  word  ;  and  Jonson  does  not  reprobate  the  use  of  it  by 

Shakspeare.     I  have  shown  (vol.  ii.  p.  520)  that  the  whole  line  (not  merely  the  ^word) 

"  reprobated"  by  Jonson,  is  taken  from  Marston. 

*'  These  words,  hold  hook  and  line,  are  ridiculed  by  Ben  Jonson  in  the  Case  is  Altered, 
1609." — Steevens,  Shak,  vol.  ix.  p.  251.  It  so  happens,  and  Steevens  knew  it  well, 
that  the  Case  is  Altered  was  produced,  ,at  latest,  in  1598,  so  that  the  ridicule  (if  that  be 
the  term)  is  Shakspeare 's.  Such  stuff  would  be  too  contemptible  for  notice  were  it  not 
for  the  malicious  motive  of  the  commentator  in  bringing  it  forward. 

'  • '  Why  then  lament  therefore  ;*  this  was  perhaps  intended  to  be  ridiculed  by  Ben  Jon- 
son in  the  Poetaster, "  p.  253.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  Mr.  Malone  forgot  to  tell  us  wrhom 
Shakspeare  intended  to  ridicule  by  the  expression.  Or  was  he  ignorant  that  it  was 
taken  from  Marlowe,  the  great  but  undeserving  butt  of  Shakspeare's  wit  ?  With  respect 
to  Jonson,  who  admired  Marlowe,  he  merely  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  Tucca'sboy,  who  is 
rehearsing  before  a  player,  to  procure  an  engagement. 

'  • '  Charming  the  narrow  seas.'*  Though  Ben  Jonson  was  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Shakspeare  for  the  introduction  of  his  first  piece  {Every  Man  in  his  Humour)  to  the 
stage"  (see  p.  xc),  "  yet  in  the  Prologue  to  that  play,  and  in  many  other  places,  he  has 
endeavoured  to  ridicule  and  depreciate  him." — Malone,  p.  305. 

"  When  the  Prologue  was  written  is  unknown,  but  the  envious  author  of  it  did  not 
publish  it  till  the  year  of  Shakspeare's  death." — Malone,  ibid. 

' '  Perhaps  Ben  Jonson  was  thinking  of  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI.  when  he  made 
Morose  say,  *  Nay,  I  would  even  sit  out  a  play  that  was  nothing  but  fights  at  sea.*  " 
— Steevens,  vol.  x.  p.  121. 

Just  before,  Steevens  had  accused  Jonson  of  sneering  at  Antony  and  Cleopatra  in 
this  passage  !  There,  as  here,  the  whole  of  the  ' '  fights  at  sea"  are  confined  to  one 
solitary  stage  direction  of  three  words. 

'^'Yh^malignant  Ben,  in  his  Devil's  an  Ass,  sneersdX  all  Shakspeare's  historicaljpieces." — 
Malone,  p.  451.  All  this  scurrility,  and  much  more,  is  heaped  upon  Jonson  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  long  Essay,  tending  to  sliovv  that  these  historical  pieces  were  not  Shak- 
speare's !  The  First  Part  ofHemy  VI.,  Mr.  Malone  says,  was  «^^  written  at  all  by 
Shakspeare,  and  of  the  remaining  two  parts,  not  quite  a  third.  It  cannot  indeed  be 
proved  that  a  thirtieth  of  this  "  third"  was  written  by  him  ;  for  besides  what  are  come 
down  to  us,  scores  of  historical  dramas,  among  which  Shakspeare  might  forage  for  the 
supply  of  his  house,  are  utterly  lost.  Yet  an  incessant  attack  is  maintain^  against 
Jonson  for  his  malignity  to  Shakspeare  on  this  head  ;  as  if  Shakspeare  were  the  only 
person  who  ever  wrote  an  historical  play,  or  our  author  the  only  critic  who  ever  noticed 
them  ! 

Shak.  vol.  xi.  p.  6.  Mr.  Malone  here  repeats  the  old  ribaldry  against  Jonson  for  the 
Prologue  to  Henry  VIII.  ;  which  brings  up  Steevens  :  "Were  it  necessary,"  he  says, 
"  to  prove  that  old  Ben  was  the  author,  we  might  observe  that  happy  is  used  in  it  in  the 
Roman  sense  of  propitious  or  favourable — sis  bonus  O  felixque  tuis — a  sense  which 


•  "  This  pas<mge  shows  that  Shakspeare 
was  fully  sensible  of  the  absurdity  of  show- 
ing battles  on  the  stage,  which  always  turns 


tragedy  into  farce." — Dr.  Johnson,  Shak.  vol.  ix. 
266. 
"  Other  authors  of  that  age  seem  to  have  been 
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must  have  deenitnJtnottfn  to  ShakspeBxe,^  but  was  familiar  to  Jonson."  Mr.  Malone 
was  properly  grateful,  I  trust,  for  this  most  learned  prop  of  his  argument,  which  proves, 
besides,  that  no  one  but  Jonson  understood  Latin,  and  that  none  but  Jonson  and  Shak- 
spcare  could  write  a  prologue  !  But  with  deference  to  such  profundity  it  so  chances 
Aat  in  all  the  places  in  which  Jonson  has  used  happy  in  the  Roman  sense,  it  does  noC 
OTHi  once  occur  in  that  of  propitious,  &c.  Happy,  in  Jonson  (the  translation  of  beatus), 
hrnntnahiy  rich,  fortunate.  The  reputation  of  the  commentators  must  "to  the  bar- 
ber," I  fear,  with  Polonius's  beard. 

P.  187.  Mr.  Malone  here  gives  us  again  the  silly  story  about  the  dozen  laten  spoons 
(p.  xxv),  and  observes  upon  it  that,  "it  shows  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson  to  be  once 
00  tHTDS  of  friendship  and  familiarity,  however  cold  and  jealous  the  latter  (always  the 
latter/)  might  have  been  at  a  subsequent  period." 

*'  Ben  Jonson  unjustly  sneers  at  Julius  Ccesar  in  his  Bart.  Fair.  '  Come,  there's  no 
malice  in  these  fat  folks.' " — Shah.  vol.  xii.  p.  257.    See  vol.  iv.  p.  412. 

"Ben  Jonson  ridicules  this  line,   which  he  quotes  unfaithfully,"  &c.— Steevens, 

p.  314. 
"  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Jonson  quoted  it  unfaithfully  ;  but  what  are  we  to  think 
i  d\i)&  malignity  f"  &c.,  ibid* 

I  Shak.  vol.  xiii.  p.  248.  Percy  cites  an  expression  of  Jonson  to  show  that  the  wretched 
I  Titui  Andronicus  was  not  written  by  Shakspeare  ;  upon  which  Steevens  bristles  up  and 
1  remarks,  that  "this  ought  to  have  no  weight  at  all,  as  Jonson  has  not  very  sparingly 
\  censured  the  Tempest  and  others  of  Shakspeare's  most  finished  pieces  :  indeed  (adds  he) 
i  the  vihole  of  Ben's  prologue  to  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  is  a  inalicious  sneer  upon 
Wm."  Having  thus  vented  his  rancour,  Steevens  turns  short  round,  and  pronounces  the 
play  not  to  be  Shakspeare's  ! 

"The  <:tf«/tf»2//«^«j  manner  in  which  Ben  Jonson  (in  163 1)  has  mentioned  Pericles* 
^ calls  it  a  mouldy  tale*)  "is,  in  my  opinion,  a  proof  that  ?V  wtzj  written  by  Shak- 
^Jeare.  In  his  Ode,  written  soon  after^  his  New  Inn  was  damned,  he  naturally  chose  to 
paint  at  what  he  esteemed  a  weak  play  of  a  rival  whom  he  envied  and  hated  merely  be- 
oose  the  splendour  of  his  genius  had  eclipsed  his  own,  and  rendered  the  reception  of 
tiiose  tame  and  disgusting  imitations  of  antiquity  which  he  boastingly  called  the  only 
Intimate  English  dramas,  as  cold  as  the  performances  themselves  !" — P.  611. 

Bravo !  Mr.  Malone.  I  might  perhaps  reply  that  you  have  been  insulting  the 
times  through  all  the  former  volumes  for  preferring  Jonson  to  Shakspeare  ;  but  I  am 
Marly  weary  of  you. 

"Til  fetch  some  whites  of  eggs — this  passage  is  ridiculed  by  Ben  Jonson  in  the  Case 
i^  Altered,  1609." — Steevens,  Shak.  vol.  xiv.  p.  196.  "The  Case  is  Altered •'K2&^ni\ATi 
before  the  year  1599  ;  but  Ben  Jonson  might  have  inserted  this  sneer  at  Shakspeare  be- 
tween the  time  of  Lear's  appearance  (in  1605)  and  the  publication  of  his  own  play  in 
i^"—Ibid.  Malone. 

0  that  letter !  This  paragraph  appeared  in  1793,  and  in  1782,  just  eleven  years  be- 
fore, Mr.  Malone  had  thus  written  to  Whalley,  "  I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  no  ridi- 
«Zf  was  intended  against  Shakspeare  in  the  Case  is  Altered  for  '  the  white  of  an  tg'g.'  " 
^at!  not  honest  either? 

In  a  subsequent  passage  (vol.  xv.  p.  557)  Steevens  accuses  Jonson  of  ridiculing 
Othello  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour.  On  which  Mr.  Malone  observes — "Ben 
y!!DSfy[ir<irQ&  ready  enough  on  all  occasions  io  depreciate  and  ridicule  Shakspeare  ;  but,  in 


•enable  of  the  same  absurdities;  thus  Heywood," 
*t.--Steevens,  ibid. 

That  Shakspeare  should  not  know  that  happy 
'['ispropitious,  the  sense  in  which  he  and  every 
^'^h  scholax  perpetually  use  it,  is  an  assertion 
^Mthy  of  Steevens. 

Mr.  Malone  forgets  himself  sadly—"  When 
"^  Jonson  (he  says)  calls  Pericles  a  mouldy 
^1  be  alludes,  I  apprehend,  not  to  the  remote 
*»<»  of  the  play,  but  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
«ow  on  which  it  is  founded,"  p.  633.  Where  then 
•s  the  contempt  on  which,  to  the  credit  of  his 


liberality,  he  has  just  raised  so  notable  an  argu- 
ment !  • 

*  Soon  after  !  "  If  (says  Mr.  Malone,  Shak. 
vol.  i.  p.  629;  Mr.  Macklin  means  that  Jonson 
wrote  his  Ode  immediately  after  his  play  was 
damned,  the  assertion  is  made  at  random."  The 
distinction  between  soon  after  and  immediately 
after  is  worthy  of  the  critic.  The  fact  is  that 
Mr.  Malone  did  not  foresee  at  this  time  that,  as 
he  was  in  pursuit  of  the  same  object  as  Macklin, 
he  might  have  occasion  hereafter  for  the  same 
argument. 
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the  present  instance  Jie  must,  I  believe^  be  acquitted  ;  for  his  comedy  was  written  in 
1599,  at  which  time  we  are  a//«^j/ certain  Othello  had  not  appeared." — Ibid. 

I  bel£eve,3ind  yre  axe  almost  certain — very  cautiously  put ;  but  Mr.  Malone  had  agfain 
forgotten  his  letter,  and  what  is  more,  himself.  "  I  have,"  he  says  (vol.  i.  p.  606),  "  how^- 
ever,  persuaded  myself  ihoi  Othello  was  one  of  Shakspeare's  latest  performances  ;"  and 
he  accordingly  places  it  in  161 1. 

There  are  yet  two  volumes,  charged  with  the  same  malevolence  and  folly ;  but  I  can 
go  no  fiuther.    If  the  reader  should  be  as  weary  as  myself,  let  him,  in  justice,  call  to 
mind  that  I  have  given  him  here  but  a  small  part  of  what  is  contained  in  one  work  only  ; 
and  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  listening  without  a  murmur,  without  a  symptom  of 
dissatisfaction  to  the  same  cuckoo-strain  in  a  hundred  :  for  I  am  warranted  in  affirming^ 
that  none  of  our  old  poets,  especially  our  dramatic  ones,  have  been  republished  within 
the  last  fifty  years  without  teeming  with  the  same  vile  ribaldry  against  Jonson.    The 
editors  follow  one  another,  and  boldly  repeat  the  most  absurd  and  improbable  charg-es 
with  a  secure  reliance  on  the  credulity  of  their  readers,  and  a  happy  confidence  in  the 
merit  of  their  slanderous  falsehoods.    For  the  pages  of  the  minor  dramatists  I  am  little 
i^olicitous,  but  I  cannot  avoid  thinking  it  more  than  time  to  disencumber  those  oi  our 
Great  Poet  from  the  wretched  obloquy  with  which  they  are  everywhere  surchargfed» 
and  to  present  him,  at  length,  to  the  world,  undefiled  and  undebased  by  a  disgusting^ 
repetition  of  absurd  and  rancorous  abuse  on  the  sincerest  of  his  admirers,  the  wannest 
of  his   panegyrists    and  the  most  constant  and  affectionate  of  his  friends,   Ben 
Jonson. 
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"...  He  [Lord  Clarendon,  speaking  of  himself]  owed  all  the  little  he  knew,  and 
the  little  good  that  was  in  him,  to  the  friendships  and  conversation  he  had  still  been 
used  to,  of  the  most  excellent  men  in  their  several  kinds  that  lived  in  that  age  ;  by  whose 
feaming  and  information,  and  instruction,  he  formed  his  studies,  and  mended  his  un- 
derstanding, and  by  whose  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  behaviour,  and  justice,  and 
virtue,  and  example,  he  formed  his  manners,  subdued  that  pride,  and  suppressed  that 
heat  and  passion  he  was  natuirally  inclined  to  be  transported  with.  Whilst  he  was  only 
a  student  of  the  law,  and  stood  at  gaze,  and  irresolute  what  comer  of  life  to^ake,  his 
diief  acquaintance  were  Ben  Johnson,  John  Selden,  Charles  Cotton,  John  Vaughan, 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Thomas  May,  and  Thomas  Carew,  and  some  others  of  eminent 
faculties  in  their  several  ways.  Ben  Johnson's  name  can  never  be  forgotten,  having  by 
he  very  good  learning,  and  the  severity  of  his  nature  and  manners,  very  much  reformed 
the  Stage,  and  indeed  the  English  poetry  itself ;  his  natural  advantages  were,  judgment 
to  order  and  govern  fancy,  rather  than  excess  of  fancy,  his  productions  being  slow  and 
upon  deliberation,  yet  then  abounding  with  great  wit  and  fancy,  and  will  live  accord- 
ingly ;  and  surely  as  he  did  excee^ngly  exalt  the  English  language  in  eloquence, 
propriety,  and  masculine  expressions,  so  he  was  the  best  judge  of,  and  fittest  to  pre- 
scribe rules  to  Poetry  and  Poets  of  any  man  who  had  lived  with,  or  before  him,  or 
ance :  if  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  made  a  flight  beyond  all  men,  with  that  modesty  yet  to 
ascribe  much  of  this  to  the  example  and  learning  of  Ben  Johnson.  His  Conversa- 
tion WAS  VERY  good,  AND  WITH  THE  MEN  OF  MOST  NOTE  ;  and  he  had  for  many 
years  an  extraordinary  kindness  for  Mr.  Hyde,  till  he  found  he  betook  himself  to 
business,  which  he  believed  ought  never  to  be  preferred  before  his  company  :  he  lived 
to  be  very  old,  and  till  the  palsy  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  body  and  his 
ffiind." — Life  of  Edward  Lord  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  34,  ed.  1827. 

"If  we  look  upon  Jonson  while  he  was  himself  (for  his  last  plays  were  but  his 
dotages),  I  think  him  the  most  learned  and  judicious  writer  which  any  theatre  ever  had. 
He  was  a  most  severe  judge  of  himself  as  well  as  others.  One  cannot  say  he  wanted 
wit,  but  rather  that  he  was  frugal  of  it.  In  his  works  you  find  little  to  retrench  or  alter. 
Wit  and  language,  and  humour  also  in  some  measure,  we  had  before  him  ;  but  some- 
tiang  of  art  was  wanting  to  the  drama  till  he  came.  He  managed  his  strength  to  more 
advantage  than  any  who  preceded  him.  You  seldom  find  him  making  love  in  any  of 
his  scenes,  or  endeavouring  to  move  the  passions ;  his  genius  was  too  sullen  and  satur- 
nine to  do  it  gracefully,  especially  when  he  knew  he  came  after '  those  who  had  per- 
fonned  both  to  such  a  height.  Humour  was  his  proper  sphere,  and  in  that  he  delighted 
niost  to  represent  mechanic  people.  He  was  deeply  conversant  in  the  ancients,  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  he  borrowed  boldly  from  them  :  there  is  scarce  a  poet  or  historian 
among  the  Roman  authors  of  those  times  whom  he  has  not  translated  in  Sejanus  and 
Catiline.  But  he  has  done  his  robberies  so  openly  that  one  may  see  he  fears  not  to  be 
taxed  by  any  law.  He  invades  authors  like  a  monarch,  and  what  would  be  theft  in 
other  poets  is  only  victory  in  him.  With  th^  sjxjils  of  these  writers  he  so  represents 
old  Rome  to  us  in  its  rites,  ceremonies,  and  customs,  that  if  one  of  their  poets  had 
written  either  of  his  tragedies,  we  had  seen  less  of  it  than  in  him.  If  there  was  any 
fault  in  his  language  it  was  that  he  weaved  it  too  closely  and  laboriously,  in  his 
comedies  especially :  perhaps  too  he  did  a  little  too  much  Romanize  our  tongue, 
having  the  words  which  he  translated  almost  as  much  Latin  as  he  found  them ;  whereiij. 
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though  he  learnedly  followed  their  language,  he  did  not  enough  comply  with    the 

idiom  of  ours To  conclude  of  him,  as  he  has  given  us  the  most  correct  plays,  so 

in  the  precepts  which  he  has  laid  down  in  his  Discoveries,  we  have  Us  many  and  as  pro- 
fitable rules  for  perfecting  the  stage  as  any  wherewith  the  French  can  furnish  us." 
— Dryden  :  Essay  on  Dram.  Poetry, 

'*  Benjamin  Johnson,  the  most  learned,  judicious,  and  correct,  generally  so  accounted, 
of  our  English  comedians,  and  the  more  to  be  admired  for  being  so  for  that  neither  the 
height  of  natural  parts,  for  he  was  no  Shakspeare,  nor  the  cost  of  extraordinary  educa- 
tion, for  he  is  reported  but  a  bricklayer's  son,  but  his  own  proper  industry  and  ad- 
diction to  books,  advanced  him  to  this  perfection  :  in  three  of  his  comedies,  namely,  the 
Fox,  Alchemist,  and  Silent  Woman,  he  may  be  compared,  in  the  judgment  of  learned 
men,  for  decorum,  language,  and  well-humouring  of  the  parts,  as  well  with  the  chief 
of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  comedians,  as  the  prime  of  modem  Italians,  who  have 
been  judged  the  best  of  Europe  for  a  happy  vein  in  comedies  ;  nor  is  his  Bartholomew 
Fair  much  short  of  them.  a!s  for  his  other  comedies,  Cynthia's  Revels,  Poetaster,  and 
the  rest,  let  the  name  of  Ben  Johnson  protect  them  against  whoever  shall  think  fit  to 
be  severe  in  censure  against  them  :  the  truth  is,  his  tragedies,  Sejanus  and  Catiline, 
seem  to  have  in  them  more  of  an  artificial  and  inflate  than  of  a  pathetical  and  naturally 
tragic  height :  in  the  rest  of  his  poetry,  for  he  is  not  wholly  dramatic,  as  his  Under- 
woods,  Epigrams,  &c.,  he  is  sometimes  bold  and  strenuous,  sometimes  magisterial,  some- 
times lepid  and  full  enough  of  conceit  (wit),  and  sometimes  a  man  as  other  men 
are." — TJieatrum  Poetarum,  ed.  1675,  pp.  19,  20. 

"It  will  not  perhaps  be  held  altogether  inadmissible  if,  before  we  close  a.volume  which 
is  consecrated  to  the  name  of  Milton,  a  few  thoughts  are  here  thrown  together  on  the 
tastes  and  partialities  of  our  great  poet,  and  the  sort  of  author  among  his  predecessors 
that  he  chiefly  had  in  his  eye,  and  whom  he  seems  principally  to  resemble  in  his  style  of 

composition The  author  to  whom  I  allude  is  Ben  Jonson.    And  a  principal 

reason  why  I  thus  invite  the  public  consideration  to  his  writings  is  that  they  do  not 
seem  at  this  moment  to  possess  that  degree  of  popular  favour  to  which  in  my  judg- 
ment they  are  well  entitled.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  at  the  time  when  Addison  dared 
to  talk  of  Spenser  as  a  writer  who  'with  ancient  tales  amused  a  barbarous  age,'  but 
who  now  '  can  charm  an  understanding  age  no  more, '  and  when  Pope  inquired,  '  Who 
now  reads  Cowley  ?'  the  laurels  of  Ben  Jonson  were  unwithered  ;  and  that  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  when  fifty  illustrious  authors  are  restored  to  our  love,  whom  the  folly  of  our 
immediate  ancestors  consigned  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets,  Jonson  alone  seems  to  have 

fallen  off  in  the  general  esteem He  is  admitted  to  have  had  talents  ;  but  he  is 

judged  harsh,  repulsive,  and  unamiable.  He  is  too  deeply  entrenched  in  the  fortifica- 
tions of  his  learning.  He  is  thought  to  have  dealt  perpetually  in  idioms  imported  from 
the  classical  writers,  wholly  alien  to  the  genius  of  our  language.  The  mind  of  man 
shrinks  with  conscious  independence  from  an  author  who  bids  us  censure  him  at  our 
peril,  and  daringly  assures  us  that  the  composition  we  are  about  to  read  is  the  abstract 
of  all  excellence,  a  work  over  which  the  corroding  tooth  of  time  shall  have  no  power.* 
Jonson  often  seems  to  aspire  to  be  the  poet  of  good  sense,  rather  than  of  fancy.  On  many- 
occasions  he  has  little  sacrificed  to  the  Graces.  And  in  several  of  his  longer  poems,  and 
Speeches  according  to  Horace,  as  he  calls  thpm,  he  is  flat,  heavy,  and  tedious  ;  and 
having  in  a  small  degree  won  upon  our  attention  in  the  beginning,  brings  us,  after  a 
lapse  of  thirty  or  forty  lines,  into  a  state  of  utter  listlessness. 

• '  Much  of  this  is  certainly  true.  But  these  are  scattered  features,  and  do  not  consti- 
tute the  literary  character  of  Jonson. 

•*  It  is  not  to  the  purpose  of  this  Essay  to  treat  of  the  merits  of  this  eminent  author 
as  a  comic  writer,  though  these  perhap  compose  his  strongest  claim  to  the  admiration 
of  all  posterity.  He  excels  every  writer  that  ever  existed  in  the  article  of  humour ; 
and  it  is  a  sort  of  identical  proposition  to  say  that  humour  is  the  soul  of  comedy 
Even  the  caustic  severity  of  his  turn  of  mind  aided  him  in  this.    He  seized  with  the 


I 


^  Yet  we  continue  to  read  Horace,  Ovid,  and  a  number  of  other  writers  who  preceded  Jonson 
in  this  boastful  language. 
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utmost  precision  the  weaknesses  of  human  character,  and  painted  them  with  a  truth 
that  is  sdtogether  inresistible.  Shalcspeare  has  some  characters  of  humour  marvellously 
fdidtous.  But  the  difference  between  these  two  great  supporters  of  the  English  drama, 
in  the  point  of  view  we  are  considering,  lies  here.  Humour  is  not  Shakspeare's  man- 
aon,  the  palace  wherein  he  dwells ;  there  are  many  of  his  comedies  where  the  humorous 
diaiacters  rather  form  the  episode  of  the  piece  ;  poetry,  the  manifestation  of  that  lovely 
medium  through  which  all  creation  appeared  to  his  eye,  and  the  quick  sallies  of  re- 
partee, are  the  objects  with  which  his  comic  muse  more  usually  delights  herself.  But 
Ben  JoDSon  is  all  humour ;  and  the  fertility  of  his  muse  in  characters  of  this  sort  is 
wholly  inexhaustible. 

"Yet  out  of  his  very  excellence  the  ill-nature  of  imaginative  criticism  has  drawn 
the  mgredients  with  which  to  demolish  the  better  part  of  his  fame.  Many  have  con- 
doded,  because  he  had  a  manly  severity  and  steadiness  of  judgment,  that  he  had  a  cold 
and  unsusceptible  spirit,  that  his  writings  are  uniformly  rugged  and  harsh,  and  that  he 
was  devoured  with  malice  and  envy  towards  his  illustrious  contemporaries.  This  is  no 
bad  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  mankind  is  apt,  from  a  few  scattered  hints,  to  fill  up 
a  portrait.  It  must  be  confessed  there  is  some  keeping  in  the  design ;  its  fault  is,  that  it 
h^  no  pretensions  to  likeness.  Whether  Ben  Jonson  was  a  man  of  cold  conceptions  and 
fedings,  or  his  writings  on  all  occasions  rugged  and  harsh,  we  shall  presently  have  occasion 
to  inquire.  But  that  he  was  envious,  and  sparing  in  commendation  to  his  contemporaries, 
may  as  well  immediately  be  denied.  His  Commendatory  Verses  on  Shakspeare,  Dray- 
ton, Donne,  Fletcher,  Sir  John  Beaumont,  and  others,  may  easily  be  consulted ;  and  he 
that  finds  in  them  any  penury  of  praise,  any  malicious  ambiguity,  or  concealed  detrac- 
tion, may  safely  be  affirmed  to  have  brought  a  mind  already  poisoned  to  their  perusal. 
Ift  me  produce  an  example  from  the  fervent  generosity  with  which  he  replies  to  the 
^iendly  epistle  of  Beaumont,  the  dramatist, 

,  '  How  I  doe  loue  thee,  Beaumont,  and  thy  Muse, 

That  vnto  me  dost  such  religion  vse  ! 
I  How  I  doe  feare  my  selfe,  that  am  not  worth 

\  The  least  indulgent  thought  thy  pen  drops  forth  V^ 

"A  great  deal  of  the  injustice  which  Ben  Jonson  has  suffered  under  this  head  has 
proceeded  from  the  misfortune  of  his  visit  to  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  and  there- 
fare  on  that  subject  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words.    Jonson  was  already  forty- 

vven  years  of  age,  and  had  finished  all  his  great  works when  he  conceived  the 

•fcsign,  struck  with  some  beautiful  effusions  of  the  Scottish  poet,  of  journeying  on  foot 
frooi  London  to  Hawthomden  to  pay  him  a  visit.  Heroical  and  generous  was  cer- 
^^y  the  sentiment  that  soothed  his  uneasy  steps,  and  beguiled  the  weariness  of  the 
**y-  He  was  received  no  doubt  with  hospitality  and  the  semblance  of  affection  ;  and 
.  when  he  came  home  again  the  first  thing  done  by  the  illustrious  votary  of  the  English 
)  nnse,  was  at  Drummond 's  request  to  send  him  a  most  beautiful  madrigal,  0»  a 
I  Uon's  Dust  made  Sand/or  an  Hour-Glass,  with  this  Inscription  :  * 

I  '  To  the  Honouring  Respect 

I  Bom 

To  the  Friendship  contracted  with 

The  Right  Virtuous  and  Learned 

Mr.  William  Drummond, 

And  the  Perpetuating  the  Same  by  all  offices  of  Love  Hereafter, 

I,  Benjamin  Jonson, 

Whom  he  hath  honoured  with  the  leave  to  be  called  His, 

Have  with  mine  own  Hand,  to  satisfy  his  Request, 

Written  this  imperfect  Song.' 


I  <IiK)te  these  and  the  succeeding  remarks  with 
PQtpltasure,  not  only  because  they  accord  with 
fcawL^  long  smce  observed  on  the  subject, 
wit  because  they  seem  to  prove  that  the  career 
^.■^^▼olencc  and  folly  is  drawing  to  a  shame- 
^[^ose,  and  that  the  character  as  well  as  the 
iW^  of  Jonson  are  at  length  about  to  be 
'*"(ed  with  truth,  and  appreciated  with  candotur. 


I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  quote  the 
extracts  given  in  this  valuable  Essay,  nor  any 
of  the  numerous  passages  in  prose  and  verse 
which  Milton  is  shown  to  have  borrowed  from 
our  author ;  sufiSce  it  to  say,  that  Mr.  Godwin 
has  completely  proved  his  point,  and  evinced 
at  once  nis  judgment,  his  taste,  and  his  libe- 
rality. _ 

s 
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Drammond  also  did  his  part,  and  has,  after  his  fashion,  consecrated  thememory  of  this 
extraordinary  visit  by  putting  down  the  *  Heads  of  Certain  Conversations '  between 
them,  every  word  of  which  is  a  libel  on  the  man  whom  he  made  to  believe  that  he  was 
regarded  by  him  with  sentiments  of  the  sincerest  friendship.  The  question  that  remains 
is,  how  far  a  libeller  and  a  treacherous  ally  is  to  be  admitted  for  a  competent  witness  ; 
and  the  incompetence  may  as  infallibly  be  produced  by  a  diseased  vision  in  the  observer 
(such  as  led  Ehnmmond  in  this  paper  to  affirm  generally  of  his  guest  that  he  was  '  a 
great  lover  and  praiser  of  himself,  a  contemner  and  scomer  of  others,')  as  by  the  mbst 

resolute  spirit  of  deUberate  falsehood 

*'  In  the*  catalogue  of  poets  in  the  age  of  which  we  speak  the  name  of  Ben  Jonson 
will  occupy  no  inglorious  place ;  and  Milton  will  certainly  be  found  to  have  studied  his 
compositions  in  this  kind  more  assiduously  than  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  following  Verses  to  Celia^  unfortunately  founded  on  the  faulty  ethical  system  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  are  entitled  to  be  inserted  here  on  account  of  the  use  which  Milton  has 
made  of  them.i 

'  Come,  my  Celia,  let  us  proue,'  &c. 

The  following  Song  of  Hesperus^  addressed  to  the  Moon,  in  the  fifth  act  of  Cynthia  & 
Revels^  appears  to  me  exquisitely  simple  and  majestic  : 

'  Qveene  and  huntresse,  chaste  and  faire/  &c. 

"  Of  the  unsuccessful  event  of  his  love  for  Charishe  speaks,  in  a  short  copy  of  verses, 
accompanying  the  madrigal  which  has  already  been  ;nentioned,  sent  by  him  to  the  un- 
worthy  Dnimmond.    It  begins  : 

'  I  doubte  that  love  is  rather  deafe  then  blind. 
For  else  it  could  not  be  that  she 
Whom  I  adore  so  much,  should  so  slight  me. 
And  cast  my  love  behind.' 

The  disappointed  lover  proceeds  with  conscious  worth  : 

'  I'm  sure  my  language  to  her  was  as  sweet. 

And  very  close  did  meet 
In  sentence  of  as  subtile  feet. 
As  hath  the  youngest  hee 
That  sits  in  shadow  of  Apollo's  tree.' 

"The  following  may  serve  as  an  example  whether  the  poet  spoke  with  too  pre- 
sumptuous a  confidence  when  he  asserted  the  smoothness  of  his  language  and  the 
melody  of  his  versification  : 

'  Chans  one  day  in  discourse 
Had  of  Love,  and  of  his  force, 
Lighdy  prpmised  she  would  tell 
"What  a  man  she  could  love  well : 
And  that  promise  set  on  fire 
All  that  heard  her  with  desire. 
With  the  rest  I  long  expected 
When  the  worke  would  he  eflfected,'  &c. 

'*  The  genius  of  this  venerable  author  was  particularly  suited  to  that  species  of  dra-  | 
matical  composition,  at  this  time  greatly  in  vogue,  known  by  the  appellation  of  Mask ;  j 
and  his  poetical  vein,  together  with  the  splendid  taste  andinventionoflnigo  Jones,  who- 1 
superintended  the  decorations  to  it,  carried  it  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  perfection. 
I  may  refer  for  some  of  the  most  finished  specimens  to  the  Satyrs  in  Oderon,  and  the 
Witches  in  the  Mask  c/ Queens,    It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  poet  who  in  early 

»  The  Forest,  No.  5. 
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TOoth  composed  the  Mask  of  Comus,  had  not  diligently  studied  the  writings  of  Ben 
JoDson. 

**  One  conspicuous  feature  in  the  productions  of  Jonson,  of  Fletcher,  and  many  of 
the  most  eminent  poets  of  this  age,  is  the  fervent  strains  in  which  they  deliver  them- 
selves concerning  purity,  moral  elevation,  and  virtue.  Fletcher  occasionally  is  wanton, 
and  Jonson  is  coarse  ;  this  was  the  vice  of  their  age.  But  they  were  men  of  sound  and 
oect  thinking  ;  they  were  entirely  strangers  to  that  heart-withering  scepticism  which  I 
have  so  often  heard  reverend  gray-beard^  enforce  in  a  later  age  ;  they  believed  that  the 
good  upon  record  were  good,  and  the  morally  great  were  great ;  and  when  they  had 
occasion  to  express  the  sentiments  of  virtuous  enthusiasm,  they  did  not  fear  the  impu- 
tation of  having  encroached  on  the  office  of  the  pulpit.  They  knew  that  a  well-pre- 
pared mind,  poiuing  forth  from  Ups  of  fire  conceptions  worthy  of  an  angelic  nature, 
would  never  be  mistaken  for  a  proser  or  a  hypocrite.  It  would  extend  my  Essay  too 
for  to  give  examples  of  this  ;  they  will  readily  present  themselves  to  every  one  who  will 
look  for  them. 

"One  or  two  passages  of  a  moral  cast,  but  which,  if  possible,  are  still  more  eminent 
for  the  poetry  that  prevades  them,  I  will  venture  upon.  The  following  occurs  in  an 
Ode  Pindaric t  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  H.  Morison^  who  died  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  : 

'  It  is  not  growing,  like  a  tree, 
In  bulke,  doth  make  man  better  be : 
Or  standing  long  an  oake,  three  hundred  yeare. 
To  fall  a  logge  at  last,  dry,  bald  and  scare : 
A  lillie  of  a  day 
Is  fairer  farre  in  May, 
Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night  t — 
It  was  the  plant  and  flowre  of  light. 
In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see. 
And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  bee,'  &c. 

"The  following  is  part  of  Lord  Level's  discourse,  when  impleaded  before  his  mistress, 
in  the  admirable  comedy  of  the  New  Inn,  Act  the  Third  : 

'They  are  the  earthly,  lower  form  of  lovers. 
Are  only  taken  with  what  strikes  the  senses, 
And  love  by  that  loose  scale,'  &c. 

"  It  is  not  however  in  lighter  and  incidental  matters  only  that  Milton  studied  the 
great  model  s^orded  him  by  Jonson  :  we  may  find  in  him  much  that  would  almost 
tempt  lis  'to  bold  opinion  with  Pythagoras,'  and  to  believe  that  the  very  spirit  and 
souls  of  some  men  became  transfused  into  their  poetical  successors.  The  address  of 
our  earlier  poet  to  the  Two  Universities,  prefixed  to  his  most  consummate  performance, 
the  comedy  of  the  Fox^  will  strike  every  reader  familiar  with  the  happiest  passages  of 

Milton's  prose,  with  its  wonderful  resemblance. 

********* 

•'  The  resemblance  between  Milton  and  our  elder  bard  is  in  many  respects  con- 
qacuous.  They  were  both  of  them  emphatically  poets  who  had  sounded  the  depths, 
and  formed  themselves  in  the  school  of  classic  lore 

"The difference  between  the  two  poets  may  perhaps  best  be  illustrated  from  the  topic 
of  rel^on.  They  had  neither  of  them  one  spark  of  libertine  and  latitudinarian  un- 
belief. But  Jonson  was  not,  like  Milton,  penetrated  with  his  religion.  It  is  to  him  a 
scxt  of  servitude.  ...  it  is  not  the  principle  that  actuates,  but  the  check  that  controls 
1dm.  But  in  Milton  it  is  the  element  in  which  he  breathes,  a  part  of  his  nature.  He 
acts  'as  ever  in  his  great  Taskmaster's  eye ;'  and  this  is  not  his  misfortune  ;  but  he 
rq(noes  in  his  condition,  that  he  has  so  great,  so  wise,  and  so  sublime  a  being  to  whom 
,to  lender  his  audit." — Appendix  to  the  Lives  of  E.  and  J,  Philips,  p.  387. 
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[It  is  merely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  greater  number  of  these  poems  are  taken  from  the 
earlier  editions.  Whalky  seems  not  to  have  looked  much  beyond  the  folio,  1616,  where  he  found 
the  few  which  he  prefixed  to  his  editions  of  our  author's  works.] 


ON  SEJANUS. 

So  brings  the  wealth-contracting  jeweller 
Pearls  and  dear  stones  from  richest  stores 
and  streams, 
As  thy  accomplished  travail  doth  confer 
From  skill  enriched  souls  their  wealthier 
gems; 
So  doth  bis  hand  enchase  inammelled  gold, 
Cut,  and  adorned  beyond  their  native 
merits, 
His  solid  flames,  as  thine  hath  here  inroUed 
In  more  than  golden  verse,  those  bettered 
spirits ; 
So  he  entreasures  princes'  cabinets, 

As  thy  wealth  will  their  wished  libraries  ; 
So,  on  the  throat  of  the  rude  sea,  he  sets 

His  vent'rous  foot,  for  his  illustrious  prize; 
And  through   wild   desarts,    armed   with 
wilder  beasts ; 
As  thou  adventur'st  on  the  multitude, 
Upon  the  boggy,  and  engulfed  breasts 
Of  hirelings,  sworn  to  find  most  right, 
most  rude: 
And  he,  in  storms  at  sea,  doth  not  endure, 
Nor  in  vast  deserts  amongst  wolves,  more 
danger; 
Than  we,  that  would  with  virtue  live  secure, 

Sustain  for  her  in  every  vice's  anger. 
Nor  is  this  Allegory  unjustly  rackt 
To  this  strange  length :  only,  that  jewels 
are, 
In  estimation  merely,  so  exact : 

And  thy  work,  in  itself,  is  dear  and  rare ; 
Wherein  Minerva  had  b^n  vanquished, 

Had  she,  by  it,  her  sacred  looms  advanced. 
And  through  thy  subject  woven  her  graphic 
thread. 
Contending  therein,  to  be  more  entranced; 
For,  though  thy  hand  was  scarce  addrest  to 
draw 
The  semicircle  of  Sejanus'  life, 


Thy  muse  yet  makes  it  the  whole  sphere, 
and  law 
To  all  state-lives;  and  bounds  ambition's 
strife. 
And  as   a  little  brook   creeps  from   his 
spring. 
With  shallow  tremblings,   through  the 
lowest  vales. 
As  if  he  feared  his  stream  abroad  to  bring, 
Lest  prophane  feet  should  wrong  it,  and 
rude  gales ; 
But  finding  happy  channels,  and  supplies 
Of  other  fords  mixt  with   his   modest 
course, 
He  grows  a  goodly  river,  and  descries 
The  strength  that  manned  him,  since  he 
left  his  source; 
Then  takes  he  in  delightsome  meads  and 
groves. 
And,  with  his  two-edged  waters, flourishes 
Before  great  palaces,  and  all  men's  loves 
Build  by  his  shores,  to  greet  his  pas- 
sages : 
So  thy  chaste  muse,  by  virtuous  self-mis- 
trust. 
Which  is  a  true  mark  of  the  truest  merit; 
In  virgin  fear  of  men's  illiterate  lust, 
Shut  her  soft  wings,  and  durst  not  shew 
her  spirit; 
Till,  nobly  cherisht,  now  thou  let'st  her  fiy. 

Singing  the  sable  Orgies  of  the  Muses, 
And  in  the  highest  pitch  of  Tragedy, 
Mak'st   her   command    all  things    thy 
ground  produces. 
Besides,  thy  poem  hath  this  due  respect. 
That  it  lets  nothing  pass  without  ob- 
serving 
Worthy  instruction,  or  that  might  correct 
Rude  manners,  and  renown  the  well  de- 
serving: 
Performing  such  a  lively  evidence 
In  thy  narrations,  that  thy  hearers  still 
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Thou  tum'st  to  thy  spectators ;   and  the 
sense 
That  thy  spectators  have  of  good  or  ill, 
Thou  inject'st  jomtly  to  thy  readers'  souls. 
So  dear  is  held,  so  deckt  thy  numerous 
taskf 
As  thou  putt'st  handles  to  the  Thespian 
bowls. 
Or  stuck'st  rich  plumes  in  the  Palladian 
cask. 
All  thy  worth,  yet,  thyself  must  patronize, 
By  quaffing  more  of  the  Castalian  head; 
In  expiscation  of  whose  mysteries. 
Our  nets  must  still  be  clogged  with  heavy 
lead. 
To  make  them  sink,  and  catch:  for  cheerful 
gold 
Was  never  found  in  the  Pierian  streams. 
But  wants,   and  scorns,  and  shames  for 
silver  sold. 
What,  what  shall  we  elect  in  these  ex- 
tremes? 
Now  by  the  shafts  of  the  great  Cyrrhan 
poet. 
That  bear  all  light,  that  is,  about  the 
world; 
I  would  have  all  dull  poet-haters  know  it. 
They  shall  be  soul-bound,  and  in  dark- 
ness hurled, 
A  thousand  years  (as  Satan  was,  their  sire) 

Ere  any,  worthy  the  poetic  name, 
(Might  I,  that  warm  but  at  the  Muses'  fire, 
F^resume  to  guard  it)  should  let  death- 
less Fame 
lig^t  half  a  beam  of  all  her  hundred  eyes. 

At  his  dim  taper,  in  their  memones. 
^Ji  fly*  you  are  too  near;    so  odorous 
flowers, 
Being  held  too  near  the  sensor  of  our 
sense. 
Render  not  pure,  nor  so  sincere  their  powers. 

As  being  held  a  little  distance  thence. 
0  could  the  world  but  feel  how  sweet  a 
touch 
The  knowledge  hath,  which  is  in  love 
with  goodness, 
(If  Poesy  were  not  ravished  so  much. 
And  hercomposed  rage,  held  the  simplest 
woodness. 
Though  of  all  heats,  that  temper  human 
brains. 
Hers  ever  was  most   subtle,  high,  and 
holy. 
First  binding  savage  lives  in  civil  chains. 

Solely  religious,  and  adored  solely): 
,  If  men  felt  this,  they  would  not  think  a 
I       love, 

'    That  gives  itself,   in  her,  did  vanities 
1       give; 


Who  is  (in  earth,  though  low)  in  worth 
above, 
Most  able  t'  honour  life,  though  least  to 
live. 
And  so,  good  friend,  safe  passage  to 
thy  freight, 

To  thee  a  long  peace,   through  a 
virtuous  strife, 
In  which  let's  both  contend  to  virtue's 
height, 
Not  making  fame  our  object,  but 
good  life. 

GEORGE  CHAPMAN. 

"There  is  much  more  of  this  in  the  4to,  1605, 
which  is  not  worth  recalling.  The  present  copy 
is  from  the  folio,  1616.  Chapman  has  another 
complimentary  poem  on  Sejanus,  which  is  only 
found  in  the  4to ;  where  it  may  be  left,  without, 
much  injury  to  his  fame. 


TO  HIS  WORTHY   FRIEND,  BEN 
JONSON,  UPON  HIS  SEJANUS. 

In  that  this  book  doth  deign   Sejanus 
name, 
Him  unto  more  than  Caesar's  love  it 
brings: 
'   For  where  he  could  not  with  ambition's 
wings, 
One  quill  doth  heave  him  to  the  height 
of  fame. 
Ye  great  ones  though  (whose  ends  may  be- 
the  same) 
Know  that,  however  we  do  flatter  kings. 
Their  favours  (like  themselves)  are  fading 
V     things, 

With  no  less  envy  had,  than  lost  with 
shame. 
Nor  make  yourselves  less  honest  than  you. 
are. 
To  make  our  author  wiser  than  he  is: 
Ne  of  such  crimes  accuse  him,  which  I 
dare 
By  all  his  muses  swear  be  none  of  his. 
The  men  are  not,  some  faults  may  be 

these  times : 
He  acts  those  men,  and  they  did  act  these 
crimes. 

HUGH  HOLLAND.* 


*  He  was  bred  at  Westminster  school  under 
Camden,  and  thence  elected  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  is  said  by  Dr.  Fuller 
to  have  been  no  oad  English,  hut  an  excellent 
Latin  poet.  He  wrote  several  things,  amongst 
which  is  the  Life  of  Camden ;  but  none  of  them, 
I  believe,  have^  been  ever  published.  See  an 
account  of  him  in  A  then.  Oxon.  I.  vol.  col.  583. 
Whau 
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ON  SEJANUS. 

When  I  respect  thy  argument,  I  see 
An  image  of  those  times:  but  when  I  view 
The  wit,  the  workmanship,  so  rich,  so  true, 
The  times  themselves  do  seem  retrieved  to 

me. 
And  as  Sejanus,  in  thy  tragedy, 
Falleth  from  Caesar's  grace;  even  so  the 

crew 
Of  common  playwrights,   whom  opinion 

blew 
Big  with  false  greatness,  are  disgraced  by 

thee 
Thus,  in  one  tragedy,  thou  makest  twain: 
And,  since  fair  works  of  justice  fit  the  part 
Of  tragic  writers,  Muses  do  ordain 
That  ^1  tragedians,  ministers  of  their  art, 
Who  shall  hereafter  follow  on  this  tract. 
In  writing  well,  thy  Tragedy  shall  act 


CYGNUS. 


ON  SEJANUS. 

Sejanus,  great,  and  eminent  in  Rome, 
Raised  above  all  the  senate,  both  in  grace 
Of  princiss'  favour,' authority,  and  place, 
And  popular  dependence;  yet  how  soon. 
Even  with  the  instant  of  his  overthrow, 
Is  all  this  pride  and^eatness  now  forgot. 
By  thefn  which  did  his  state  not  treason 

'  know! 
His  very  flatterers,  that  did  adorn 
Their  necks  with  his  rich  medals,  now  in 

flame 
Consume  them,  and  would  lose  even  his 

name. 
Or  else  recite  it  with  reproach,  or  scorn ! 
This  was  his  Roman  fate.    But  now  thy 

Muse 
To  us  that  neither  knew  his  height,  nor 

fall. 
Hath  raised  him  up  with  such  memorial. 
All  future  states  and  times  liis  name  shall 

use. 
What,   not  his  good,  nor  ill  could  once 

extend 
To  the  next  age,  thy  verse,  industrious, 
And  learned  friend,  hath  made  illustrious 
To  this.    Nor  shall  his,  or  thy  fame  have 

^^  TH.  R.1 


1  As  I  cannot  appropriate  these  and  some  of  the 
following  signatures  with  anydej^ree  of  satisfac- 
tion to  myself,  I  am  unwilline  to  perplex  the 
reader  with  conjectures  on  uem  to  no  pur- 
pose. 


AMICIS,  AMICl  NOSTRI  DIGNISSIMI, 
B.  J.  DIGNISSIMIS,  EPIGRAMMA.  D. 
JOHANNES  MARSTONIUS. 

Ye  ready   friends,  spare  your    unneedful 

bays, 
This  work  despairfal  envy  must  even  praise : 
Phcej^us  hath  voiced  it  loud  through  echoing^ 

skies, 
Sejanus'  fall  shall  force  thy  merit  rise; 
For  never  EngUsh  shaU,  or  hath  before 
Spoke  fuller  graced.    He  could  say  much, 

not  more. 

ON  SEJANUS. 

How  high  a  poor  man  shows  in  low  estate 
Whose  base  is  firm,  and  whole  frame  com- 
petent. 
That  sees  this  cedar,  made  the  shrub  of 

fate, 
Th'    one's  little,  lasting;    th'  others  con- 

fluen<%  spent. 
And  as  the  lightning  comes  behind   the 

thunder 
From  the  torn  cloud,  yet  first  invades  our 

sense: 
So  every  violent  fortune,  that  to  wonder 
Hoists  men  aloft,  is  a  clear  evidence 
Of  a  vaunt-courring  blow  the  fates  have 

given 
To  his  forced  state:  swift  lightning  blinds 

his  eyes. 
While   thunder,  from  comparison-hating 

heaven, 
Dischargeth  on  his  height,  and  there  it  lies! 
If  men  will  shun  swol'n  fortune's  ruinous 

blasts. 
Let  them  use  temperance:  nothing  violent 

WILLIAM  STRACHEY.» 


ON  SEJANUS. 

Thy  poem  (pardon  me)  is  mere  deceit, 
Yet  such  deceit,  as  thou  that  dost  beguile. 
Art  juster  far  than  they  who  use  no  wile  ; 
And  they  who  are  deceived  by  this  feat. 
More  wise,  than  such  who  can  eschew  thy 

cheat: 
For  thou  hast  given  each  part  so  just  a 

style. 
That  men  suppose  the  action  now  on  file; 


'  There  is  a  William  Strachey,  who  published 

what  he  called  Laws^  Divine^  Morale  &»c.  Jbr 

ytniinia,  4to,  1613.    But  I  know  nothing  more 

of  mm,  nor  whether  he  be  the  author  of  this 

I  rugged  sonnet. 
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(And  men  suppose,  who  are  of  best  conceit). 

Yet  some  there  be,  that  are  not  moved 
hereby. 

And  others  are  so  quick,  that  they  will  spy 

Where  later  times  are  in  some  speech  un- 
weaved, 

Those,  waiy  simples ;  and  these,  simple 
elves; 

They  are  so  dull,  they  cannot  be  deceived, 

These  so  unjust,  they  will  deceive  them- 
selves. ♦lAOS. 


ON  SEJANUS. 

When  in  the  Globe's  fair  ring,  our  world's 

best  stage, 
I  saw  Sejanus  set  with  that  rich  foil, 
I  looked  tlie  author  should  have  bom  the 

spoil 
Of  conquest,  from  the  writers  of  the  age: 
Bat  when  I  viewed  the  people's  beastly  rage, 
Bent  to  confound  thy  grave,  and  learned 

toil. 
That  cost  thee  so  much  sweat,  and  so  much 

oil, 
My  indignation  I  could  hardly  assuage. 
And  many  there  (in  passion)  scarce  could  tell 
Wliether  thy  fault,  or  theirs  deserved  most 

bkune; 
Thine,  for  so  showing,  theirs,  to  wrong  the 

same  z 
Bat  both  they  left  within  that  doubtful  hell, 
From  whence,  this  publication  sets  thee  free: 
They,  for  their  ignorance,  still  damned  be. 

EV.  B. 


AMICISSIMO,  ET  MERITISSIMO  BEN. 
JONSON,  IN  VOLPONEM. 

Quod  arte  ausus  es  hie  tu&,  Poeta, 
Si  auderent  hominum  deique  juris 
Consulti,  veteres  sequi  aemulari^rque, 
O  omnes  saperemus  ad  salutem. 
His  sed  sunt  v       es  araneosi ; 
Tam  nemo  veterum  est  sequutor,  ut  tu 
lUos  qu6d  sequeris  novator  audis. 
Fac  tamen  quod  agis ;  tuique  primd, 
Libri  canitie  induanturhor^ : 
Nam  chartis  pueritia  est  neganda, 
Nascunturque  senes,  oportet,  ill! 
Libri,  quels  dare  vis  perennitatem. 
Priscis,  ingenium  facit,  lab6rque 
Te  parem ;  hos  superes,  ut  et  futuros, 
Ex  nostra  vitiositate  sumas, 
Qu&  priscos  superamus,  et  futuros. 

J.   DONNE. 


AD  UTRAMQUE  ACADEMIAM,  DE  BEN- 
JAMIN JONSONIO,  IN  VOLPONEM. 

Hie   ille  est    primus,  qui  doctum  drama 

Britannis, 
Graiorum   antiqua,   et    Latii    monimenta 

theatri, 
Tanquam    explorator   versans,    foelicibus 

ausis 
Praebrebit :  magnis  coeptis,  gemina  astra^ 

favete. 
Alterutrft  veteres  contenti  laude:  Cothur- 

num  hie, 
Atque  pari  soccum  tractat  Sol  scenicus  arte; 
Das  Volpone  jocos,  fletus  Sejane  dedisti. 
At  si  Jonsonias  mulctatas  limite  musas 
Angusto  plangent  quiquam  :  Vos,  dicite, 

contr^, 
O  nimium  miseros  quibus  Anglis  Anglica 

lingua, 
Aut  non  sat  nota  est ;  aut  queis  (seu  trans 

mare  natis) 
Haud  nota  omnino  I  Vegetet  cum  tempore 

vates, 
Mutabit    patrium,    fi^tque    ipse    Anglus 

AP^^^°-  E.   BOLTON. 

TO  MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  MASTER  BEN 
JONSON,  UPON  HIS  FOX. 

If  it  mi|fht  stand  with  justice,  to  allow 
The  swift  conversion  of  all  follies  ;  now, 
Such  is  my  mercy,  that  I  could  admit 
All  sorts  should  equally  approve  the  wit 
Of  this  thy  even  work :    whose  growing 

fame 
Shall  raise  thee  high,  and  thou  it,  with  thy 

name. 
And  did  not  manners,  and  my  love  com- 
mand 
Me  to  forbear  to  make  those  understand, 
Whom  thou,  perhaps,  hast  in  thy  wiser 

doom 
Long  since,  firmly  resolved,  shall   never 

come 
To  know  more  than  they  do  ;  I  would  have 

shewn 
To  all  the  world,   the  art,  which    thou 

alone 
Hast  taught  our  tongue,  the  rules  of  time, 

of  place, 
And  other  rites,  delivered  with  the  grace 
Of  comic  style,  which  only,  is  far  more 
Than  any  English  stage  hath  known  before. 
But  since  our  subtle  gallants  think  it  good 
To  like  of  nought  that  may,be  understood, 
Lest  they  should  be  disproved  :  or  have,  at 

best, 


av 
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Stomachs  so  raw,  that  nothing  can  digest 
But  what's  obscene,  or  barks  :  let  us  desire 
They  may  continue,  simply  to  admire 
Fine  doaths,  and  strange  words ;  and  may 

live,  in  age. 
To  see  themselves  ill  brought  upon  the 

stage, 
And  like  it.    Whilst  thy  bold  and  knowing 

Muse 
Contemns  all  praise,   but   such  as  thou 

wouldst  choose. 

FRANCIS  BEAUMONT. 


ON  VOLPONE. 

If  thou  dar'st  bite  this  Fox,  then  read  my 

rhymes  ; 
Thou  guilty  art  of  some  of  these   foul 

crimes : 
Which  else,  are  neither  his  nor  thine,  but 

Time's. 

If  thou  dost  like  it,  well ;  it  will  imply 
Thou  lik'st  with  judgment,^  or  best  com- 
pany : 
And  he,  that  doth  not  so,  doth  yet  envy 

The  ancient  forms  reduced,  as  in  this  age 
The  vices  are ;   and  bare-faced  on  the 

stage : 
So  boys  were  taught  to  abhor  seen  drunk- 
ards rage.  ^   ^ 

TO  MY  GOOD  FRIEND  MASTER 
JONSON. 

The  strange  new  follies  of  this  idle  age. 
In  strange  new  forms,  presented  on  the 

stage 
By  thy  quick  muse,  so  pleased  judicious 

eyes; 
That  th'  once  admired  ancient  comedies' 
Fashions,  like  clothes  grown  out  of  fashion, 

lay 
Locked  up  from  use  :  until  thy  Fox'  birth- 
day. 
In  an  old  garb,  showed  so  much  art,  and  wit, 
As  they  the  laurel  gave  to  thee,  and  it. 

—  ^'  ^• 

ON  VbLPONE. 

The  Fox,  that  eased  thee  of  thy  modest 

fears. 
And  earthed  himself,  alive,  into  our  ears 
Will  so,  in  death,  commend  his  worth,  and 

thee 
As  neither  can,  by  praises,  mended  be : 


'Tis  friendly  folly,  thou  may 'st  thank,  and 

blame. 
To  praise  a  book,  whose  forehead  bears  thy 

name. 
Then  JONSON,  only  this  (among  the  rest,) 
I,  ever,  have  observed,  thy  last  work's  best : 
Pace,  gently  on ;  thy  worth,  yet  higher, 

raise  ; 
Till  thou  write  best,  as  well  as  the  b^t 

plays. 


J.  c. 


ON  VOLPONE. 


Come,  yet,  more  forth,  Volpone,  and  thy 

chase 
Perform  to  all  length,  for  thy  breath  will 

serve  thee ; 
The  usurer  shall,  never  wear  thy  case : 
Men  do  not  himt  to  kill,  but  to  preserve 

thee; 
Before  the  best  hounds,  thou  dost,  still,  but 

play; 
And,  for  our  whelps,   alas,  they  yelp  in 

vain: 
Thou  hast  no  earth  ;  thou  hunt'st  the  milk- 
white  way ; 
And,  through  th'  Elysian  fields,  dost  make 

thy  train. 
And  as  the  symbol  of  life's  guard,   the 

hare. 
That,  sleeping,  wakes ;  and,  for  her  fear 

was  saf  t : 
So,  tliou  shalt  be  advanced,  and  make  a 

star, 
Pole  to  all  wits,  believed  in,  for  thy  craft. 
In  which  the  scenes  both  mark,  and  mys- 
tery 
Is  hit,  and  sounded,  to  please  best,  and 

worst ; 
To  all  which,  since  thou  mak'st  so  sweet  a 

cry, 
Take  all  thy  best  fare,   and  be  nothing 

^^^-  G.  C.1 

ON  VOLPONE. 

Volpone  now  is  dead  indeed,  and  lies 

Exposed  to  the  censure  of  all  eyes. 

And  mouths  ;  now  he  hath  run  his  train, 

and  shewn 
His  subtle  body,  where  he  best  was  known  ; 
In  both  Minerva's  cities  :  he  doth  yield, 
His    well-formed  limbs  upon    this    open 

field. 


"*  These  lines  maybe  set  down  without  scruple 
to  Chapman's  account. 
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Who,  if  tbey  now  appear  so  fair  in  sight, 

Hov  did  they,  when  they  were  endowed 

with  spright 

Of  action  ?  In  thy  praise  let  this  be  read, 

The  Fox  will  live  when  all  his  hounds  be 

dead. 

*****  E.  s. 


TO  BEN  JONSON,  ON  VOLPONE. 

Fogive  thy  friends  ;  they  would,  but  cannot 

praise, 
Eaough  the  wit,  art,  language  of  thy  plays  : 
Fogive  thy  foes  ;  they  will  not  praise  thee. 

Why? 
Thy  late  hath  thought  it  best,  they  should 

envy. 
Faith,  for  thy  Fox's  sake,  forgive   then 

those 
Who  are  nor  worthy  to  be  friends,  nor 

foes. 
Oi;  for  their  own  brave  sake,  let  them  be 

still 
Fooiis  at  thy  mercy,  and  like  what  they  will. 

J.   F.l 

ON  THE  SILENT  WOMAN. 
Hear,  you  bad  writers,  and  though  you  not 

I  wiD  inform  you  where  you  happy  be  : 
Fft>vide  the  most  malicious  thoughts  you 

can, 
And  bend  them  all  against  some  private 

man. 
To  bring  him,  not  his  vices,  on  the  stage ; 
I  YoDT  envy  shall  be  clad  in  some  poor  rage. 
And  your  expressing  of  him  shall  be  such, 
■  "^  he  himself  shall  think  he  hath  no 
touch. 
^ff^KK  he  that  strongly  writes,  although  he 

mean 

Tosoomge  but  vices  in  a  laboured  scene, 

Yet  private  faidts  shall  be  so  well  exprest, 

,  As  men  do  act  'em,  that  each  private  breast, 

I  mt  finds  these  errors  in  itself,  shall  say. 

He  meant  me,  not  my  vices,  in  the  play. 

FRANCIS  BEAUMONT. 


TO  MY  FRIEND  BEN  JONSON,  UPON 
HIS  ALCHEMIST. 

A  master,  read  in  flattery's  great  skill. 
Could  not  pass  truth,  though  he  would 
force  his  will, 

I     *  These  Imes  are  entirely  in  Fletcher's  manner, 

I  •n.*^*°™  '  believe  we  may  safely  ascribe  them. 

Toe  preceding  are  probably  by  Edward  Scory. 


By  praising  this  too  much,  to  get  more 

praise 
In  his  art,  than  you  out  of  yours  do  raise. 
Nor  can  full  truth  be  uttered  of  your  worth. 
Unless  you  your  own  praises  do  set  forth  : 
None  else  can  write  so  skilfully,  to  shew 
Your  praise :    Ages  shall  pay,  yet  still  must 

owe. 
All  I  dare  say,  is,  you  have  written  well ; 
In  what  exceeding  height,  I  dare  not  tell. 

GEORGE  LUCY. 


ON  THE  ALCHEMIST. 

The  Alchemist,  a  play  for  strength  of  wit. 
And  true  art,  made  to  shame  what  hatb 

been  writ 
In  former  ages  ;  I  except  no  worth 
Of  what  or  Greeks  or  Latins  have  brought 

forth ; 
Is  now  to  be  presented  to  your  ear. 
For  which  I  would  each  man  were  a  Muse 

here 
To  know,  and  in  his  soul  be  fit  to  be 
Judge  of  this  master-piece  of  comedy ; 
That  when  we  hear  but  once  of  Jonson's 

name, 
Whose  mention  shall  make   proud   the 

breath  of  fame. 
We  may  agree,  and  crowns  of  laurel  bring- 
A  justice  unto  him  the  poet's  king. 
But  he  is  dead :   time,   envious  of  that 

bliss 
Which  we  possest  in  that  great  brain  of 

his. 
By  putting  out  this  light  hath  dark'ned  all 
The  sphere  of  Poesy,  arid  we  let  fall 
At  best  unworthy  elegies  on  his  hearse, 
A  tribute  that  we  owe  his  living  verse ; 
Which,  though  some  men  that  never  reached 

him  may 
Decry,  that  love  all  folly  in  a  play. 
The  wiser  few  shall  this  distinc- 
tion HAVE, 
To      KNEEL,     NOT     TREAD,     UPON      HIS 

HONOURED  GRAVE. 

JAMES  SHIRLEY. 


Jonson,  t*  whose  name  wise  art  did  bow, 

and  wit 
Is  only  justified  by  honouring  it : 
To   hear    whose  touch,    how  would  the 

learned  quire 
With  silence  stoop?  and  when  he  took 

his  lyre, 
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Apollo  stopt  his  lute,  ashamed  to  see 
Jl  rival  to  the  god  of  harmony,  &c. 

Shirley's  Poems,  p.  159.1 


TO  MY  FRIEND  BEN  JONSON,  UPON 
HIS  CATILINE. 

If  thou  had'st  itched  after  the  wild  applause 
Of  common  people,  and  had'st  made  thy 

laws 
^n  writing,  such,  as  catched  at  present  voice, 
J  should  commend  the  thing,  but  not  thy 

choice. 
But  thou  hast  squared  thy  rules  by  what  is 

good, 
And  art  three  ages,  yet,  from  understood  ; 
And  (I  dare  say)  in  it  there  hes  much  wit 
Lost,  till  the  readers  can  grow  up  to  it. 
^Which  they  can  ne'er  out>grow,  to  find  it 

ill. 
JBut  must  fall  back  again,  or  like  it  still. 

FRANCIS  BEAUMONT. 


TO  MY  WORTHY  FRIEND,  BEN  JON- 
SON, ON  HIS  CATILINE. 

He,  that  dares  wTong  this  play,  it  should 

appear 
Dares  utter  more  than  other  mjen  dare  hear, 
That  have  their  wits  about  them:  yet  such 

men, 
J>ear  friend,  must  see  your  book,  and  read; 

and  then 
Out  of  their  learned  ignorance,  cry  ill. 
And  lay  you  by,  calling  for  mad  Pasquil, 
Or   Green's   dear  Gioatsworth,   or   Tom 

Coryate, 
Or  the  new  Lexicon,  with  the  errant  pate : 
j\nd  pick  away,  from  all  these  several  ends, 
And  dirty  ones,   to    make   their   as-wise 

friends 
Believe  they  are  translators.     Of  this,  pity! 
There  is  a  great  plague  hanging  o'er  the 

city; 
'Unless  she  purge  her  judgment  presently. 
But,  O  thou  happy  man,  that  must  not 

die. 
As  these  things  shall;   leaving  no  more 

behind 
But  a  thin  memory,  like  a  passing  wind 
That  blows,  and  is  forgotten,  ere  they  are 

cold.  • 


^  This  is  the  person  singled  out  by  Steevens 
and  others^  with  such  exauisite  propriety,  as  the 
most  scurrilous  of  Jonson  s  enemies. — SAa^.  voL 
ii.  p.  505. 


Thy  labours  shall  outlive  thee;  and,  like 

gold 
Stampt  for  continuance,  shaUbe  cnrrent 

where 
There  is  a  sun,  a  people,  or  a  year,  - 

JOHN  FLETCHER.    -. 


TO  HIS  WORTHY  AND  BELOVED 
FRIEND,  MASTER  BEN  JONSON, 
ON   HIS  CATILINE. 

Had  the  great  thoughts  of  Catiline  been 

good, 
Thememory  of  his  name.stream  of  his  blood. 
His  plots  past  into  acts  (which  would  have 

turned 
His  infamy  to  fame,  though  Rome   had 

bmned). 
Had  not  begot  him  equal  grace  with  men, 
As  this,  that  he  is  writ  by  such  a  pen: 
Whose  inspirations,  if  great  Rome  had  had. 
Her  good  things  had  been  bettered,  and 

her  bad 
Undone;  the  first  for  joy,  the  last  for  fear. 
That  such  a  Muse  should  spread  them  to 

our  ear. 
But  woe  to  us  then  !  for  thy  laureat  brow 
If  Rome  enjoyed  had,  we  had  wanted  now. 
But  in  this  age,  where  jigs  and  dances  move. 
How  few  there  are  that  this  pure    work 

approve. 
Yet  better  than  I  rail  at,  thou  canst  scorn 
Censures  that  die  ere  they  be  thoroughly 

bom. 
Each  subject,  thou,  still  thee  each  subject 

raises. 
And  whosoe'er  thy  book,  himself  dispraises. 


NAT.  FIELD. 


AD  V.  Cl.  BEN.  JONSONIUM,  CARMEN 
PROTREPTICON. 

Raptam  Threicii  lyram  Neanthus 
Puket;  carmina  circulis  Pabemon 
Scribat;  qui  manibus  facit  deabus 
Illotis,  metuat  Probum.    Plaoere 
Te  doctis  juvat  auribus,  placere 
Te  raris  juvat  auribus.    Camaenas 
C{im  totus  legerem  tuas  (Camaense 
Nam  totum  rogitant  tuae,  nee  ullam 
Qui  pigr^  trahat  oscitationem, 
Lectorem)  et  humeros,  acumen,  artem. 
Minim  judicium,  quod  ipse  censor, 
JONSONi,  nimium  lic6t  malignus. 
Si  doctus  simM,  exigat,  viderero, 
Sermonem  et  uitidum,  facetidsque 
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D^;nas  Mercnrio,  novisque  gnomas 
Monim  sed  veterum,  tuique  juris  - 
Qmcquid  dramaticum  tui  legebam, 
Tam  semper  fore,  timque  te  loquutum, 
Ut  nee  Lemnia  notior  sigillo 
Tellus,  nee  roaculd,  sacrandus  Apis, 
Non  cesto  Venus,  aut  comis  Apollo, 
Qo^Un  musd,  fueris  sciente  notus, 
Quim  musd,  fueris  tud.  notatus, 
IIUL,  quae  unica,  sidus  ut  refulgens* 
Stricturas,  superat  comis,  minorum: 
In  mentem  subiit  Stolonis  illud. 
Lingua  Pieridas  fuisse  Plauti 
Usoras,  Ciceronis  atque  dictum, 
Satumo  genitum  phrasi  Platonis, 
Musae  si  Latio,  Jovisque  Athenis 
Dizissent.     Fore  jam  sed  hunc  et  illas 
Icnsonl  numeros  puto  loquutos, 
Anglis  si  fiierint  utrique  fati. 
Tam,  mi,  tu  sophiam  doces  amoen^ 
Spaislm  tamque  sophos  amcena  stemis! 
Sed,  tot  delicias,  minds  placebat, 
Spusis  distiaherent  tot  in  libeUis 
Cerdoi  caculae.    Volumen  unum, 
*Qnod  seri  Britonum  terant  nepotes, 
Optabam,  et  thyasus  chor^sque  amantum 
Musas  hoc  cupiunt,  tui  laborum 
Et  quicquid  reliquum  est,  adhuc  tuisque 
SenneUum  pluteis.    Tibi  at  videmur 
Non  t&m  quaerere  quiim  parare  nobis 
Ijciidem,  dum  volumus  paliLm  merentis 
Tot  kuiriis  cupidi  reposta  scripta; 
Dum  secemere  te  tuasque  musas 
Aodemos  numero  ungulse  liquorem 
Gustante,  et  veteres  novem  sorores 
Et  Siienibus  et  solent  dcadis: 
Dom  et  secemere  posse  te  videmur, 
Effictnm  petimus  novdmque  librum. 
Qui  nullo  sacer  haut  petatur  sevo, 
Qui  nullo  sacer  exolescat  sevo, 
Qui  curis  niteat  tuis  secundis  ; 
Ut  nos  sdre  aliquid  simul  putetur. 
Atqui  hoc  macte  sies,  velutque  calpar. 
Quod  diis  inferium,  tibi  sacremus, 
Ut  nobis  ben6  sit;  tudmque  frontem 
Periimdant  ederae  recentiores 
Et  splendor  novus.     Invident  coronam 
Hanc  tantam  patriae  tlbique  (quantd, 
^em£un  k  merito  tuo  superbum 
AnglcMTum  genus  esse  possit  olim) 
Tantiun  qui  penitilis  volunt  amaenas 
Sablatas  Uteras,  tim^ntve  lucem 
loDSoni  nimiam  tenebriones. 


J.  SELDEN. 


Whose  fame  is  that  of  height,  that,  to  mine 
eye, 
Its  head  is  in  the  sky  ? 
Yes.  Since  the  most  censures,  believes,  and 
saith 
By  an  implicit  faith  : 
Lest  their  misfortune  make  them  chance 
amiss, 
I'll  waft  them  right  by  this. 
Of  all  I  know  thou  only  art  the  man  ' 

That  dares  but  what  he  can  : 
Yet  by  performance  shows  he  can  do  more 

Than  hath  been  done  before, 
Or  will  be  after ;  (such  assurance  gives 

Perfection  where  it  lives.) 
Words  speak  thy  matter  ;  matter  fills  thy 
words : 
And  choice  that  grace  affords, 
That  both  are  best :  and  both  most  fitly 
placed. 
Are  with  new  Venus  graced 
From   artful  method.     All  in  this  point 
meet. 
With  good  to  mingle  sweet. 
These  are  thy  lower  parts.     What  stands 
above 
Who  sees  not  yet  must  love, 
When  on  the  base  be  reads  Ben  Jonson's 
name. 
And  hears  the  rest  from  fame. 
This  from  my  love  of  truth :  which  pays 
this  due 
To  your  just  worth,  not  you. 

ED.   HEYWARD.* 


ON  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THIS  VOLUME, 
THE  POET  LAUREAT,  BEN  JON- 
SON. 

Here  is  a  poet  I  whose  unmuddled  strains 
Shew  that  he  held  all  Helicon  in's  brains. 
What  here  is  writ,  is  sterling ;  every  line 
Was  well  allowed  of  by  the  Muses  nine. 
When  for  the  stage  a  drama  he  did  lay. 
Tragic  or  comic,  he  still  bore  away 
The  sock  and  buskin ;  clearer  notes  than 

his 
No  swan  e'er  sung  upon  our  Thamesis ; 
For  lyric  sweetness  in  an  ode,  or  sonnet. 
To  Ben  the  best  of  wits  might  veil  their 

bonnet 


TO  BEN  JONSON,  ON  HIS  WORKS. 
May  I  subscribe  a  name  ?  dares  my  bold  quill 
Write  that  or  good  or  ill, 


1  This  gentleman  was  by  profession  a  lawyer, 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  our  author,  and  of  the 
great  Selden.  The  re^;ard  which  the  latter  had 
tor  him  appears  from  his  addressing  to  him  his 
book  on  TAe  Titles  of  Honour.— \fvitA^ 
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His  genius  justly,  in  an  entbeat  rage, 

Oft  lashed  the  dull-swom  factors  for  the 

stage : 
For  Alchyniy,  though  't  make  a  glorious 

gloss. 
Compared  with  Gold  is  bullion  and  base 

^^^^'  WILL.   HODGSON. 


ON  HIS  ELABORATE  PLAYS.— 
EPIGRAM. 

Each  like  an  Indian  ship  or  hull  appears. 
That  took  a  voyage  for  some  certain  years, 
To  plough  the  sea,  and  furrow  up  the  main. 
And  brought  rich  ingots  from  his  loaded 

brain. 
His  art  the  sun  ;  his  labours  were  the  lines; 
His  solid  stuff  the  treasure  of  his  mines. 

WILL.  HODGSON. 


IN  BENJAMINUM  JONSONUM,  POE- 
TAM  LAUREATUM,  ET  DRAMATI- 
CORUM  SUI  SECULI  FACILE  PRIN- 
CIPEM. 

JONSONE,     Angliacae     decus     immortale 

Camsenae, 
Magne    pater  vatum,   Aoniae  Coryphsee 

catervae, 
Benjamine,  (tibi  nee  vanum  nominis  omen,) 
Cui  tarn  dextera  Pallas  adest,  tarn  dexter 

Apollo  ; 
Laurigeros  egit  quoties  tuaMusa  triumphos! 
Laudibus  en  quantis,  quanto  evehit  Anglia 

plausu 
Jonsonum,  pleni  moderantem  fraena  theatri ! 
Per  te  scena  loqui  didicit :  tibi  Candida  vena, 
£t  jocus  innocuus ;  nee  quem  tua  fabula 

mordet 
Dente  Theonino,  sed  pravis  aspera  tantum 
Mohbus,     insanum    multo   sale    defricat 

aevum. 
Nee  fescennino  ludit  tua  carmine  Musa  ; 
Necpetulans  aures  amat  incestare  theatri, 
Aut  &edare  oculos  obsccenis  improbanugis  : 
Sunt  tibi   tam   castas  veneres,  plenaeque 

pudoris. 
Scenam  nulla  tuam  perfrictd.  fronte  puella 
Intrat,  nee  quenquam  tenerae  capit  illice 

vocis» 
Nee  spectatorem  patranti  frangit  oceUo, 
Dramate  tu  recto,  tu  linguae  idiomate  puro, 
Exomas     socc6sque    leves,     granddsque 

cothumos. 
Si  Lyricus,  tu  jam  Flaccus  ;  si  comicus, 

alter 


Plautus  es  ingenio,  tersivfe  Terentius  oris 
Anglicus,    aut,    Graecos  si  fort6  imitere, 

Menander, 
Cujus  versu  usus,    ceu  sacro  emblemate, 

Paulus : 
Sin    Tragicus,    magni    jam    praeceptore 

Neronis 
Altids  eloqueris,  Senecd,et  praedivite  major^ 
Qngenii  at  tantiim  dives  tu  divite  vend^) 
Grandiiis  ore  tonas,  verborum  et  fulmina 

vibras. 
Tu  captatores,  locupleti  hamata,  senfque, 
Munera  mittentes,  Vulpino  decipis  astu 
Callidus  incautos,  et  fraudem  frauderetexis : 
Atque  haeredipetas  corvos  deludis  hiantes» 
Vand  spe  lactans,  cera  nee  scribis  in  ima. 
Per  te  nee  leno  aut  meretrix  impundpenirbem 
Grassatur,  stolidae  et  tendit  sua  retia  pubi. 
Nee  moechus,  nee  fur,  incastigatus  obMerrat» 
Illaesi^ve,  tuae  prudenti  verbere  scenae. 
Sic   vitium   omne  vafer.    tuus     ipse     ut 

Horatius  olim, 
Tangis^  etadmissuscircumprcBcordia  ludis. 
Per  te  audax  Catilina,  nefas   horrendus 

Alastor 
Dum  struit  infandum,  caed&que  et  funera 

passim 
Molitur  Romae,  facundi  consulis  ore 
Ingenidque  perit ;  patriae  et  dum  peifidus 

enses 
Intentat  jugulo,  franguntur  colla  Cetfaegi-; 
Quicquid  Sylla  mii\ax,  ipsis  6faucibus  Orci, 
Et  fortunati  demurmuret  umbra  tyianni : 
Nempe  faces  flammdsque  extinguit  flumine 

lactis 
TuUius,  Angliaco  meliiis  sic  ore  locutus. 
Culmine  tu  rapiens  magnum  devolvis  ab  alto 
Sejanum  ;  ille  potens  populum,  pavidiimque 

senatum 
Rexerat  imperio  nuper,  dum  solus  habenas 
Tractaret    Romae,    nutu  et '  tremefecerat 

orbem, 
Caesare  confisus  ;  nunc  verso  cardineremm 
Mole  su^  miser  ipse  cadens,  et  pondere 

pressus,  x 

Concutit  attonitum  lapsu  graviore   thea- 

trum, 
Ingent^mque  trahitturb&plaudente  ruinam. 
Sic  nullum  exemplo  crimen  tu  Unquis  in- 

ultum, 
Sive  et  avarities,  et  amor  vesanus  habendi, 
Sive  sit  ambitio,  et  dominandi  caeca  libido. 
Crimina  sic  hominum  versu  tortore  fla^llas, 
Et  vitia  exponis  toti  ludibria  plebi; 
Protinus  ilia  tuo  sordent  explosa  tbeatro, 
Dramdque   virtutis    schola    fit,    praelectio 

scena, 
Histrio  philosophus,  morum  vel  denique 

censor. 
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£t  hidi,  Jonsone,  tui  sic  seria  ducunt 
Ergo  tua  effigies,  nostris  spectanda  plateis, 
(Quam  meli^    toti  ostendit  tua    Pagina 

mtrndo) 
NoQ  hominis,  ^ed  viva  Poesios  extat  imago; 
Benjamini  icon,  capitisque  insigne  poetae; 
Nomen  et  ingenii,  Jonsoni  nomen  habetur.* 


SIR  EDWARD  HERBERT,  UPON  HIS 
FRIEND  MR.  BEN  JONSON,  AND 
HIS  TRANSLATION. 

Tvas  not   enough,   Ben  Jonson,   to   be 
thought 
Of  English    poets   best,   but   to    have 
biought 
la  greater  state,  to  their  acquaintance,  one 
Made  equal  to  himself  and  thee;  that 
none 
Might  be  thy  second;  while  thy  glory  is 
To  be  the  Horace  of  our  times,  and  his.' 


TO  BEN  JONSON. 

Tis  dangerous  to  praise  ;  besides  the  task 

Which  to  do't  well,  will  ask 
As  age  of  time  and  judgment;  who  can 
then 
Be  praised,  and  by  what  pen  ? 
Yet,  I  know  both,  whilst  thee  I  safely  chuse 
My  subject  and  my  Muse. 
i  For  sure,  henceforth  our  poets  shall  implore 
1        Thy  aid,  which  lends  them  more, 
J  Than  can  their  tired  Apollo,  or  the  Nine 
She  wits,  or  mighty  wine. 
'Hk  ddties  are  bankrupts,  and  must  be 

Glad  to  beg  art  of  thee. 
Some  they  might  once  perchance  on  thee 
bestow: 
But  now  to  thee  they  owe  : 
I  Who  dost  in  daily  bounty  more  wit  spend, 
Tien  they  could  ever  lend. 
Thns  thou  didst  bmld  the  Globe,  which, 
bat  for  thee, 
j       Should  want  its  axle-tree  ; 
I  And,  like  a  careful  founder,  thou  dost  now 
i        Leave  rales  for  ever,  how 
To  keep't  in  reparations,  which  will  do 

More  good  than  to  build  two. 
It  was  an  able  stock  thou  gav'st  before ; 
Yet,  lo,  a  ridier  store  ! 


*  Mustg  Subseciva  J.  Duporti,  Cantairigia, 
^.  1676,  p.  8. 

'  From  tne  minor  edition  of  Jonson's  Poems. 

*  From  the  minor  edition  of  Jonson's  Poems, 


Which  doth,  by  a  prevention,  make  us  qui^ 

With  a  dear  year  of  wit ;  . 
Come  when  it  will,  by  this  thy  name  shall 
last 

Until  Fame's  utmost  blast,  &c. 

BARTON  HOLYDAY." 


Ben, 


TO  MASTER  JONSON. 


The  world  is  much  in  debt,  and  though  it 

may 
Some  petty  reck'nings  to  small  poets  pay: 
Pardon  if  at  thy  glorious  sum  they  stick. 
Being  too  large  for  their  arithmetic. 
If  they  could  prize  the  genius  of  a  scene, 
The  learned  sweat  that  makes  a  language 

clean, 
Or  understand  the  faith  of  ancient  skill. 
Drawn  from  the  tragic,  comic,  lyric  quill ; 
The  Greek  and  Roman  denizened  by  thee. 
And  both  made  richer  in  thy  poetry  ; 
This  they  may  know,  and  knowing  this 

still  grudge. 
That  yet  they  are  not  fit  of  thee  to  judge. 
I  prophesy  more  strength  to  after  time. 
Whose  joy  shall  call  this  isle  the  poets' 

clime, 
Because  'twas  thine,  and  unto  thee  return 
The  borrowed  flames  with  which  thy  Muse 

shall  bum. 
Then  when  the  stock  of  other's  fame  is 

spent, 
Thy  poetry  shall  keep  its  own  old  rent. 

ZOUCH  TOWNLEY.* 


AD  BENJAMINUM  JONSONUM. 

In  jus  te  voco,  Jonsoni  venito: 
Adsum,  qui  plagii  et  malae  rapinas 
Te  ad  Phoebi  peragam  reum  tribunal, 
Assidente  choro  novem  dearum. 
Qusedam  dramata  scilicet  diserta, 
Nuper  quae  Elysii  roseti  in  umbrft, 
Faestivissimus  omnium  poeta, 
Plautus  composuit,  diisque  tandem 
Stellato  exhibuit  poli  in  theatre, 
Movendo  superis  leves  cachinnos, 
Et  risos  tetrico  Jovi  ciendo. 
Axe  plausibus  intonante  utroque ; 
Haec  tu  dramata  scilicet  diserta, 


164a  There  is  much  more  of  it  j  but  as  Barton 
began  to  grow  outrageously  witty,  it  seemed 
best  to  stop  short. 

^  From  the  minor  edition  of  Jonson's  Poems, 
764a 


ex 
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Clepsisti  superis  negotiosis, 

i^uae  tu  nunc  tua  venditare  pergis : 

In  jus  te  voco,  Jonsoni  venito. 

En  pro  te  pater  ipse,  Rexque  Phcjebus 
Assurgit  mod6,  Jonsoni,  palamque 
Testatur,  tua  serio  fuisse 
lUa  dramata.  teque  condidisse 
Sese  non  mod6  conscio,  at  juvante : 
Unde  erg6  sibi  Plautus  ilia  tandem 
Nactus  exhibuit,  Jovi  Deisque  ? 
Maise  Filius,  et  Nepos  Atlantis, 
Pennatus  ccleres  pedes,  at  ungues 
Viscatus,  volucer  puer,  vaferque, 
Furto  condere  quidlibet  jocoso, 
Ut  quondam  facibus  suis  Amorem 
Per  ludos  viduavit,  et  pharetri, 
Sic  nuper  (siquidem  solet  frequenter 
Tecum  ludere,  plaudere,  et  jocari) 
Neglectas  tibi  clepsit  has  papyrus 
Secumque  ad  superos  abire  jussit : 

Jam  victus  taceo  pudore,  vincis 

Phoebo  Judice,  Jonsoni,  et  Patrono.i 


ON  BEN  JONSON. 

Mirror  of  poets,  mirror  of  our  age  ! 
Which  her  whole  face  beholding  on  thy 

stage, 
Pleased  and  displeased  with  her  own  faults, 

endures 
A  remedy  like  those  whom  music  cures. 
Thou  hast  alone  those  various  inclinations, 
Which  Nature  gives  to  ages,  sexes,  nations, 
So  traced  with  thy  all-resembling  pen, 
That  whate'er  custom  has  imposed  on  men, 
Or  ill-got  habit,  which  deforms  them  so, 
That  scarce  a  brother  can  his  brother  know. 
Is  represented  to  the  wond'ring  eyes 
Of  all  that  see  or  read  thy  comedies  ; 
Whoever  in  those  glasses  looks,  may  find 
The  spots. returned,  or  graces  of  his  mind: 
And  by  the  help  of  so  divine  an  art. 
At  leisure  view,  and  dress  his  nobler  part. 
Narcissus  cozened  by  that  flatt'ring  well. 
Which  nothing  could  but  of  his  beauty  tell. 
Had  here,  discovering  the  deformed  estate 
Of  his  fond  mind,  preserved  himself  with 

hate; 
But  virtue  too,  as  well  as  vice,  is  clad 
In  flesh  and  blood  so  well,  that  Plato  had 
Beheld  what  his  high  fancy  once  embraced 
Virtue  with  colours,  speech,  and  motion 

graced 
The  sundry  postures  of  thy  copious  Muse, 
Who  woidd  express  a  thousand  tongues 

must  use : 

*  Caroli  Fitzgeofridi  Affan.  Oxonia,  x6oi. 


Whose  fate's  no  less  peculiar  than    thy 
art, 

For  as  thou  couldst    all  characters    im- 
part: 

So    none    could    render   thine,  who  still  J 
escapes 

Like  Proteus  in  variety  of  shapes  : 

Who    was  nor  this,  nor  that,  but  all   'w& 
find, 

And  all  we  can  imagine  in  mankind. 

E.  WALLER. 


ON  MASTER  BENJAMIN  JONSON. 

After  the  rare  arch-poet  Jonson  died. 

The  sock  grew  loathsome,  and  the  buskin 's- 
pride. 

Together  with  the  stage's  glory,  stood 

Each  like  a  poor  and  pitied  widowhood. 

The  cirque  prophan^  was  ,*  and  all  pos- 
tures rackt: 

For  men  did  strut,  and  stride,  and  stare,, 
not  act. 

Then  temper  flew  from  words :  and  men 
did  squeak, 

Look  red,  and  blow,  and  bluster,  but  not 
speak: 

No  holy  rage,  or  frantic  fires  did  stir. 

Or  flash  about  the  spacious  theatre. 

No  clap  of  hands,  or  shout,  or  praises- 
proof 

Did  crack  the  play-house  sides,  or  cleave 
her  roof. 

Artless  the  scene  was  ;  and  that  monstrous 
sin 

Of  deep  and  arrant  ignorance  came  in ; 

Such  ignorance  as  theirs  was,  who  once 
hist 

At  thy  unequalled  play,  the  Alchemist: 

Oh  fie  upon  'em  !    Lastly  too,  all  wit 

In  utter  darkness  did,  and  still  will  sit ; 

Sleeping  the  luckless  age  out,   till    that 
she 

Her  resurrection  has  again  with  thee. 

Herkick's  Hesperides,  1648,  p.  173. 


ON  BEN  JONSON. 

Here  lies  JONSON  with  the  rest 

Of  the  poets  ;  but  the  best. 

Reader,  wouldst  thou  more  have  known  ? 

Ask  his  story,  not  this  stone  ; 

That  will  speak  what  this  can't  tell. 

Of  his  glory.    So  farewell ! 

Ibid.  p.  342. 
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CXI 


AN  ODE  FOR  BEN  JONSON. 

Ah  Ben  ! 
Say  how,  or  when 
Shall  we  thy  guests 
Meet  at  those  lyric  feasts. 

Made  at  the  Sun, 
The  I>og,i  the  Triple  Tun  ? 
Where  we  such  clusters  had, 
As  made  us  nobly  wild,  not  mad  ; 
And  yet  each  verse  of  thine 
Ontdid  the  meat,  outdid  the  frolic  wine. 

My  Ben 
Or  come  agen ; 
Or  send  to  us 
Thy  wits  great  over-plus : 

But  teach  us  yet 
Wisely  to  husband  it ; 
Lest  we  that  talent  spend  : 
And  having  once  brought  to  an  end 
That  precious  stock  ;  the  store 
Of  such  a  wit :  the  world  should  have 
no  more.  Ibid.  p.  342. 

TO  BEN  JONSON. 

As  Martial's  Muse  by  Caesar's  ripening  rays 
Wassometimes  cherished,  so  thyhappier  days 
loy'd  in  the  sunshine  of  thy  royal  James, 
Whose  crown  shed  lustre  on  thy  Epigrams : 
B(tt  I,  remote  from  favour's  fostering  heat. 
O'er  snowy  hills  my  Muses'  passage  beat, 
Where  weeping    rocks    my  harder  fates 

lament. 
And  shuddering  woods  whisper  my  discon- 
tent. 
What  wonder  then  my  numbers,  that  have 

roUed 
like  streams  of  Tigris,  run  so  slow  and 

GOldl> 


TO  THE  SAME. 

Let  Ignorance  with  Eiivy  chat, 
In  spite  of  both,  thou  fame  shalt  win  ; 
Whose  mass  of  learning  seems  like  that, 
Which  Joseph  gave  to  Benjamin.  Ibid. 


I  do  not  wonder  that  great  Jonson's  play 
j  Was  scom'd  so  by  the  ignorant  that  day 

\     ^  The  D^  is  mendoned  by  Lord  Falkland,  in 

Vttcf  his  letters  to  our  author.     "If  there  be 

^nyduiig  tolerable  in  my  poem,  it  is  somewhat 

<)(  ,  yoB  dxopt  n^^igendy  one  day  at  the  Dog^  and 

:  1  took  up." 

'  From  Two  Books  of  E^igmms,  by  T.  Ban- 
'  wift,  4to,  1630. 


It  did  appear  in  its  most  glorious  shine. 
And  comely  acting  graced  each  learned 

line : 
There  was  some  reason  for  it,  'twas  above 
Their  reach,  their  envy,  their  applause,  or 

love : 
When  as  the  wiser  few  did  it  admire. 
And  warmed  their  fancies  at  his  genuine 

^'  *^-  C.  G.» 

A.  COCKAYNE  TO  MR.  RICHARD 
BROME. 

"  Then"— (That  is,  when  the  dull  zealots 
shall  give  way,  which  yet  Sir  Aston  did 
not  live  to  see) — 

"Then shall  learned Jonson  reassume  his 

seat, 
Revive  the  Phoenix  by  a  second  heat ; 
Create  the  Globe  anew,  and  people  it 
By  those  that  flock  to  surfeit  on  his  wit." — 

Again,  apologizing  "to  his  worthy 
friend,"  Marmaduke  Wevil,  for  attempting 
an  epigram,  he  says — 

"When  I  bethink  me  that  great  Jonson, 

(he. 
Who  all  the  ancient  wit  of  Italy 
And  learned  Greece,   by  his  industrious 

pen 
Transplanted  hath,  for  his  own  country- 
men. 
And  made  our  English  tongue  so  swell 

that  now 
We  scarce  an  equal  unto  it  allow) 
Writ  epigrams,  I  tremble  ;  and  instead 
Of  praise,   beseech  a  pardon  when  I'm 
read." 


Cemitur  hie,  nulla  Famae  dignata  tabella 
Jonsonii  effigies ;  omni  memorabilis  aevo! 
Qui  mores  hominum  tenui  depinxit  avena 
Stultitiam  vulgi,  curas,  et  inania  vota — 
Comicus  ipse  labor  ridenti  Dramata  nomen 
Efferat,    et    laudes    Mnlier    Tacituma 

loquatur. 
Exuberat  docili  vafer  Alchymista  lepore 
Et  Vulpes  fallax,  salo  non  parcente,  place- 
bit,^  &c. 


'  The  lines  are  prefixed  with  others  to  Nabbes's 
Unfortunate  Mother^  1640.  I  know  not  the 
auUior. 

^  From  a  poem  on  the  monuments  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  printed  about  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century. 
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AD  BEN.  JONSON. 

Filius  Hebrasis  Ben  est :  Son  filius  Anglis : 
Filii  es  ergo  duo:  quot  tibi  quaeso  patres  ? 
Si  scio,  disperiam :  scio  quod  sit  magnus 
Apollo 
Unus  de  patribus,  magne  poeta,  tuis. 
J.  Dunbar,  Epig.  1616. 


BEN  JONSON. 

— "  The  coin  must  sure  for  current  sterling 

pass, 
Stamped  with  old  Chaucer's  venerable  face. 
But  JoNSON  found  it  of  a  gross  allay. 
Melted  it  down,  and  flung  the  scum  away. 
He  dug  pure  silver  from  a  Roman  mine, 
And  prest  his  sacred  image  on  the  coin. 
We  all  rejoiced  to  see  the  pillaged  ore ; 
Our  tongue  inriched,  which  was  so  poor 

before. 
Fear  not,  learned  poet,  our  impartial  blame, 
Such  thefts  as  these  add  lustre  to  thy 

name. 
All  yield,  consenting  to  sustain  the  yoke, 
And  learn  the  language  which  the  victor 

spoke. 
So  Macedon's  imperial  hero  threw 
His  wings  abroad,  and  conquered  as  he 

flew. 
Great  Jonson's  deeds  stand  parallel  with  his, 
Are  noble  thefts,  successful  piracies,"*  &c. 


UPON  THE  WORKS  OF  BEN  JONSON. 

ODE.* 
I. 

Great  thou !  whom  'tis  a  crime  almost  to 

dare  to  praise, 
Whose  firm  established  and  unshaken  glo- 
ries stand, 
And  proudly  their  o^ti  fame  com- 
mand, 
Above  our  power  to  lessen  or  to  raise. 
And  all,  but  the  few  heirs  of  thy  brave 

genius,  and  thy  bays  ; 
Hail)  mighty  founder  of  our  stage  !  for  so 

I  dare 
Entitle  thee,  nor  any  modem  censures  fear, 
Nor  care  what  thy  unjust  detractors  say; 


*  From  a  spirited  Poem  on  the  British  Poets, 
of  which  I  neglected  to  note  the  date. 

•  This  Ode,  written  in  the  irregular  and  extra- 
vagant fashion  of  those  days,  is  by  Oldham ;  it 
contains,  like  all  his  pieces,  amidst  much  harsh- 
ness^ many  passages  of  eleeance  and  vieour.  If 
the  judgment  of  the  poet  be  impeached,  it  may 


They'll    say,    perhaps,    that    others    did 
materials  bring, 
That  others  did  the  first  foundations 

lay. 
And  glorious  'twas  (we  grant)  but  to 

l^gin : 
But  thou  alone couldst  finish  the  design. 
All  the  fair  model  and  the  workmanship 
was  thine : 
Some  bold  advent'rers  might  have  been 
before. 
Who  durst  the  unknown  world  explore; 
By  them  it  was  surveyed  at  distant  vievr. 
And  here  and  there  a  cape,  and  line  they 

drew, 
Which  only  served  as  hints  and  marks 
to  thee, 
Who  wast  reserved  to  make  the  full  dis- 
covery : 
Art's  compass  to  thy  painful  search  we 
owe, 
Whereby  thou  went'st  so  far,  and  we  may 

after  go, 
By  that  we  may  wit's  vast  and  trackless 
ocean  try. 
Content  no  longer,  as  before. 
Dully  to  coast  along  the  shore, 
But  steer  a  course  more  unconfined,  and  free, 
Beyond  the  narrow  bounds,  that  pent  anti- 
quity. 
*  *  *  * 

IV. 

Nature  and  Art  together  met,  and  joined. 

Made  up  the  character  of  thy  great  mind. 

That  like  a  bright  and  glorious  sphere, 

-    Appeared  with  numerous  stars  embellished 

o'er. 
And  much  .  of  light  to  thee,  and  much  of 
influence  bore. 
This  was  the  strong  intelligence,  whose 
power 
Turned  it  about,   and   did  the  unerring 
motions  steer : 
Concurring  both  like  vital  seed  and  heat, 
The  noble  births  they  jointly  did  beget, 
And  hard  'twas  to  be  thought. 
Which  most  of  force  to  the  great  genera- 
tion brought : 
So  mingling  elements  compose  our  bodies 
frame. 


soften  censure  to  recollect  that  he  vras  now  a 
mere  youth,  being,  I  believe,  not  above  twenty- 
three  or  four  when  it  appeared.  I  have  borrowed 
but  a  few  stanzas  from  it,  and  those,  perhaps,  not 
the  best.  With  these  the  list  of  Ancient  Com- 
nundatory  Verses  on  yonson  must  close :  it 
might  easily  have  been  extended  to  twice  its 
length ;  but— ia/tu,  quodsufflcit. 
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cxm 


Fire,  water,  earth,  and  air, 
Alike  their  just  proportions  share, 
Each  undistinguished  still  remains  the 

same, 
Yet  can't  we  say  that  either's  here  or  there, 
Bat  all,  we  know  not  how,  are  scattered 
ev'iy  where. 


IX. 

Beshrew  those  envious  tongues,  who  seek 
to  blast  thy  bays, 
Who  spots  in  thy  bright  fame  would  find, 

or  raise, 
And  say  it  only  shines  with  borrowed  rays; 
Rich  in  thyself,  to  whose  unbounded  store 
Exhausted  Nature  could  vouchsafe  no 
more  : 
Thou  couldst  alone  the  empire  of  the  stage 
maintain, 
Couldst   all    its  grandeur  and  its  port 

sustain. 
Nor  needest  others  subsidies  to  pay, 
Needest  no  tax  on  foreign,  or  thy  native 
country  lay, 
To  bear  the  charges  of  thy  purchased 
fame, 
j        But  thy  own  stock  could  raise  the  same, 
Tbysole  revenue  all  the  vast  expense  defray: 
Vet  like  some  mighty  conqueror  in  poetry, 

Designed  by  fate  of  choice  to  be 
Founder  of  its  new  universal  monarchy, 
Boldly  thou  didst  the  learned  world  in- 
vade, 
Whilst  all  around  thy  pow'rful  genius 

swayed, 
Soon  vanquished  Rome  and  Greece  were 

made  submit. 
Both  were  thy  humble  tributaries  made, 
And  thou  retum'dst  in  triumph  with  her 
captive  wit. 

X. 

Unjust,  and  more  ill-natured  those, 
Thy  spiteful  and  malicious  foes, 
Who  on  thy  happiest  talent  fix  a  lye, 
And  call  that  slowness  which  was  care  and 
industry. 
Let  me  (with  pride  so  to  be  guilty  thought) 
Siare  all  thy  wished  reproach,  and  share 
thy  shame. 
If  diligence  be  deemed  a  fault, 
If  tabe  faultless  must  deserve  their  blame : 
Judge  of  thyself  alone  (for  none  there  were 
Could  be  so  just,  or  could  be  so  severe) 
Thou  thine  own  works  didst  strictly 
try 
By  known  and  uncontested  rules  of  poetry, 
And  gavest  thy  sentence  still  impartially : 


With  rigour  thou  arraign'st  each  guilty  line. 
And  spar'dst  no  criminal  sense,  because 
'twas  thine : 
Unbribed  with  labour,  love,  or  self-conceit, 

(For  never,  or  too  seldom  we, 
Objects  too  near  us,  our  own  blemishes  can 
see) 
Thou   didst   not  small'st  delinquencies 

acquit, 
But  saw'st  them  to  correction  all  submit, 
Saw'st  execution  done   on  all   convicted 
crimes  of  wit. 


XIII. 

Let  meaner  spirits  stoop  to  low  precarious 
fame, 
Content  on  gross  and  coarse  applause  to 

live. 
And  what  the  dull  and  senseless  rabble  give, 
Thou  didst  it  still  with  noble  scorn  con- 
temn ; 
Nor  wouldst  that  wretched  alms  receive. 
The  poor  subsistence  of  some  bankrupt, 
sordid  name : 
Thine  was    no   empty   vapour,  raised 
beneath, 
And  formed  of  common  breath, 
The  false  and  foolish  fire  that  whisked 
about 
By  popular  air,  and  glares  awhile,  and  then 

goes  out ; 
But  'twas  a  solid,  whole,  and  perfect  globe 
of  light. 
That  shone  all  over,  was  all  over  bright. 
And  dared  all  sullying  clouds,  and  fe^^ 
no  dark'ning  night ; 
Like  the  gay  monarch  of  the  stars  and  sky. 

Who  wheresoe'er  he  does  display 
His  sovereign  lustre,  and  majestic  ray, 
Straight  all  the  less,  and  petty  glories  nigh 
Vanish,  and  shrink  away, 
O'erwhelmed,  and  swallowed  by  the  greater 

blaze  of  day  ; 
With  such  a  strong,   an  awful  and  vic- 
torious beam 
Appeared,  and  ever  shall  appear,  thy  fame, 
Viewed,  and  adored  by  all  the  undoubted 
race  of  wit, 
Who  only  can  endure  to  look  on  it. 
The  rest  o'ercame  with  too  much  light. 
With  too  much  brightness  dazzled,  or  ex- 
tinguished quite  : 
Restless  and  uncontrolled  it  nowshallpass 
As  wide  a  course  about  the  world  as  he. 
And  when  his  long-repeated  travels  cease 
Begin  a  new  and  vaster  race, 
And  still  tread  round  the  endless  circle  of 
eternity. 


cxiv 


LETTER  FROM  FRANCIS  ^EAUMONT. 


[I  cannot  understand  why  Gifford  has  nowhere  given  at  length  the  famous  Letter- 

from  Beaumont,  to  which  he  makes  such  frequent  reference.     It  ought  certainly  to 

have  been    included    either   among  the    Characters,  or  the   Commendatory  Verses ; 

and  appears  with  peculiar  propriety  in  a  volume  of  the  Series,  which  derives  its  name 

from  one  of  its  couplets.] 


MASTER  FRANCIS  BEAUMONTS 
LETTER  TO  BEN  JONSON, 

WRITTEN  BEFORE  HE  AND  MASTER 
FLETCHER  CAME  TO  LONDON,  WITH 
TWO  OF  THE  PRECEDENT  COMEDIES, 
THEN  NOT  FINISHED,  WHICH  DE- 
FERRED THEIR  MERRY  MEETINGS  AT 
THE  MERMAID. 

The  sun  (which  doth  the  greatest  comfort 

bring 
To  absent  friends,  because  the  self  same 

thing 
They  know,  they  see,  however  absent)  is 
Here  our  best  hay-maker  (forgive  me  this  ; 
It  is  our  country's  style :)  in    this  warm 

shine 
I.lie,  and  dream  of  your  full  Mermaid  wine. 
Oh,  we  have  water  mixed  with  claret  lees. 
Drink  apt  to  bring  in  drier  heresies 
Than  beer,  good  only  for   the   sonnet's 

strain, 
With  fustian  metaphors  to  stuff  the  brain ; 
So  mixed  that,  given  to  the  thirstiest  one, 
'Twill  not  prove  alms,  unless  he  have  the 

stone : 
I  think  with  one  draught  man's  invention 

fades, 
Two  cups  had  quite  spoiled  Homer's  Iliads  ; 
'Tis  liquor  that  will  find  out  Sutcliffe's  wit ; 
Lie  where  be  will,  and  make  him  write 

worse  yet : 
Filled  with  such  moisture,  in  most  grievous 

qualms. 
Did    Robert   Wisdom  write  his    singing 

psalms ; 
And  so  must  I  do  this ;  and  yet  I  think 
It  is  a  potion  sent  us  down  to  drink 
By  special  Providence,  keeps  us  from  fights. 
Make  us  not  laugh  when  we  make  legs  to 

knights ;    , 
Tis  this  that  keeps  our  minds  fit  for  our 

states, 
A  medicine  to  obey  our  magistrates  ; 


.  '  [Mr.  Dyce  prints  this  couplet : 

Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companies 
(Right  witty,  though  but  downright  fools)  more 
wise. 

And  appends anote  to  say,  "The  brackets  which 


For  we  do  live  more  fxet  than  you  ;  no 

hate, 
No  envy  at  one  another's  happy  state, 
Moves  us  ;  we  are  all  equal  every  whit  : 
Of  land,  that  God  gives  men  here  is  their 

wit. 
If  we  consider  fully ;  for  our  best 
And  gravest  man  will  with  his  main  house- 
jest 
Scarce  please  you  ;  we  want  subtilty  to  do 
The  city  tricks,  lie,  hate,  and  flatter  too  : 
Here  are  none  that    can  bear  a  painted 

show. 
Strike  when  you  wince,  and  then  lament 

the  blow  : 
Who,  like  mills  set  the  right  way  for  to 

grind, 
Can  make  their  gains  alike  with  every  wind ; 
Only  some  fellows,  with  the  subtlest  pate 
Amongst  us,  may  perchance  equivocate 
At  selling  of  a  horse,  and  that's  the  most. 
Methinks  the  little  wit  I  had  is  lost 
Since  I  saw  you ;  for  wit  is  like  a  rest 
Held  up  at  tennis,  which  men  do  the  best 
With  the  best  gamesters.  What  things  have 

we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid  1  heard  words  that 

have  been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame. 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest. 
And  had  resolved  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 
Of  his  dull  life  ;  then  where  there  hath 

been  thrown* 
Wit  able  enough  to  justify  the  town 
For  three  days  past :  wit  that  might  war- 
rant be 
For  the  whole  city  to  talk  foolishly. 
Till  that  were  cancelled ;  and  when  that 

was  gone, 
We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 
Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companies 
Right  witty  ;  though  but  downright  fools, 
mere  wise  :' 


I  have  added  will  render  the  meaning  of  this 
passage  clear.     Seward  printed  : 

Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companies 
Right  witty ;  though  but  downright  fools,  meer 
wise. 

And  so  his  successors."    And  surely  they  were 


LETTER  FROM  FRANCIS  BEAUMONT. 


cxv 


When  I  remember  this,  and  see  that  now 
The  country  gentlemen  begin  to  allow 
My  wit  for  dry  bobs»  then  I  needs  must 

cry, 
I  see  my  days  of  ballating  grow  nigh  ; 
I  can  already  riddle,  and  can  sing 
Catches,   sell  bargains,    and  I  fear  shall 

bring 
Myself  to  speak  the  hardest  words  I  find 
Over  as  oft  as  any,  with  one  wind 
That  takes  no  medicines.    But  one  thought 

of  thee 
Makes  me  remember  all  these  things  to 

be 
The  wit  of  our  young  men,  fellows  that 

shew 
No  part  of  good,  yet  utter  all  they  know  ; 


i^t  '*  Mere  "  in  the  sense  oiabsolute^  decided^ 
is  familiar  to  every  reader.  What  Beaumont 
meant  to  say,  is  that  Jonson  and  his  friends  left 
behind  them  such  an  aroma  of  wit  that  it  was 
sufficient  to  render  the  two  next  ordinary  com- 
panies" right  witty,"  and,  even  supposing  these 
companies  to  be  composed  of  "  downright  fools," 
it  sufficed  to  make  them  for  the  time  being 
"mere  wise;"  «.*.,  models  of  wisdom.  Mr. 
Dyce,  on  the  contrary,  makes  Beaumont  say  that 
the  two  companies  were  "  right  witty,  though 


Who,  like  trees  of  the  gard,  have  growing 

souls. 
Only  strong  Destiny,  which  all  controls, 
I  hope  hath  left  a  better  fate  in  store 
For  me,  thy  friend,  than  to  live  ever  poor, 
Banished  unto  this  home.    Pate  once  again 
Bring  me  to  thee,  who  canst  make  smooth 

and  plain 
The  way  of  knowledge  for  me,  and  then  I, 
Who  have  no  good  but  in  thy  company. 
Protest  it  will  my  greatest  comfort  be 
To  acknowledge  sdl  I  have  to  flow  from 

thee. 
Ben,  when  these  scenes  are  perfect,  we'll 

taste  wine ; 
I'll  drink  thy  Muse's  health,  thou  shalt 

quaff  mine. 


downright  fools "  (a  combination  not  easily 
imagined),  and  that  under  the  influence  of  the 
aroma,  they  became  "  more  wise  than  down- 
right fools"  are,  (which  would  leave  them  worse 
company  than  before.)  Still  the  second  line  is 
very  probably  corrupt.  The  meaning  would  be 
a  trifle  more  clear  if  the  couplet  were  printed : 

Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companies 
Right  witty  ;  and,  though  downright  fools,  mere 
wise.— F.  C] 


J 


Every  Man  in  his  Humour. 


Every  Man  in  his  Humour.]  This  Comedy  (as  here  given)  was  first  presented  in 
1598,  at  the  Globe,  and,  as  the  title  says,  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Servants.  It  was 
not  printed  till  1616. 

The  first  appearance  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  on  the  stage,  was  either  in  1595 
or  in  1596,  when  it  was  brought  out  at  the  Rose  Theatre,  by  Henslowe  and  AUeyn,  and 
proved  exceedingly  popular.  Before  it  was  purchased  by  the  company  at  the  Globe,  it 
had  undergone  a  variety  of  alterations  ;  the  names,  the  place  of  action,  were  radically 
altered ;  some  of  the  dialogue  was  remodelled,  and  the  incidents  accommodated  to  the 
changes  of  the  scene,  which  was  brought  from  Italy  to  England.  It  has  always  been  a 
favourite,  and  is  still  in  possession  of  the  stage.  ^ 

The  4to  edition  appeared  in  1601 :  there  is  not  the  least  probability  of  its  having  been 
given  to  the  press  by  Jonson,  whose  name  is  misspelt  in  the  title-page,  and  who  indeed, 
if  the  property  of  the  play  had  been  in  his  own  hands,  would  naturally  be  inclined  to 
suppress  it  altogether.  It  had  neither  dedication  nor  prologue,  and  wgs  probably 
printed  from  the  bookholder's  copy  at  the  Rose. 

Jonson  has  subjoined  the  names  of  "the  principal  comedians ;"  these  were  "Will. 
Shakspeare,  Aug.  Philips,  Hen.  Condel,  Will.  Slye,  Will.  Kempe,  Ric.  Burbage, 
J.  Hemings,  Tho.  Pope,  Chr.  Beeston,  and  John  Duke :"  this  arrangement,  however, 
does  not  enable  ns  to  appropriate  the  characters  to  the  names,  respectively. 


TO  THE 

MOST  LEARNED,  AND  MY  HONOURED  FRIEND, 

MASTER  CAMDEN,  Clarencieux. 

"  Sir,— There  are,  no  doubt,  a  supercilious  race  in  the  world,  who  will  esteem  all 
office,  done  you  in  this  kind,  an  injury ;  so  solemn  a  vice  it  is  with  them  to  use  the 
authority  of  their  ignorance,  to  the  crying  down  of  Poetry,  or  the  professors  :  but  my 
gratitude  must  not  leave  to  correct  their  error ;  since  I  am  none  of  those  that  can  suffer 
the  benefits  conferred  upon  my  youth  to  perish  with  my  age.  It  is  a  fniil  memory  that 
remembers  but  present  things  :  and,  had  the  favour  of  the  times  so  conspired  with  my 
^disposition,  as  it  could  have  brought  forth  other,  or  better,  you  had  had  the  same  pro- 
portion, and  number  of  the  fruits,  the  first.  Now,  I  pray  you  to  accept  this ;  such 
wherein  neither  the  confession  of  my  manners  shall  make  you  blush  ;  nor  of  my  studies, 
repent  you  to  have  been  the  instructer :  and  for  the  profession  of  my  thankfulness,  I  am 
sore  it  will,  with  good  men,  find  either  praise  or  excuse. 

"  Your  True  Lover,  BEN  JONSON."  2 

*  "Of  Jonson's  fifty  dramas"  (as  Mr.  A.  Chalmers  informs  us)  "there  are  not  above  three 
whidi  preserve  his  name  on  the  stage."  Mr.  Malone,  too,  talks  of  Jonson's  fifty  dramas,  as  if  he 
j*cre  speakine  of  those  of  Shakspeare,  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Did  neither -of  these  critics 
know,  that  of  those  fifty  pieces,  absurdly  called  dramas  by  them,  four-and-thlrty,  at  least,  were 
oever  intended  for  the  stage  !  But  thus  it  ever  is  in  the  case  of  our  author :— deception  walks  hand  in 
«nd  with  ignorance.  **His  firsX.  ^lay  (says  the  Theatrum.  Poetarttm,  iSoo,)  vras  Every  Man 
w  *M  Hnmour,  1598,  410."  (there  is  no  su«n  edition),  "  his  stJctA,  Part  of  King  Jameses  Enter- 
^fl^**unt  in  passing  to  his  Coronation"  (an  excellent //<zy),  "  hx&  forty- ninth"  (more  excellent  still) 

the  Kin^  and  Queen* s  Entertainment  at  Bolsovert"  p.  243.  The  fiftieth //ay  is  not  specified  ; 
•wt,  fpotn  Its  position,  was  probably  the  Grammar. 

*  This  Dedication  was  not  printed  until  Jonson  collected  his  works,  in  i6i6  ;  Camden  was  made 
kuig  at  arms  in  1597,  about  which  time  it  was  probably  written. 

VOL.  I.  B 
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; .  IPROLOGUE. 


Though  need  make  many  poets,  and  some 

such 
As  art  and  nature  have  not  bettered  much ; 
Yet  ours  for  want  hath  not  so  loved  the 

stage, 
As  he  dare  serve  the  ill  customs  of  the  age, 
Or  purchase  your  delight  at  such  a  rate. 
As,  for  it,  he  himself  must  justly  hate : 
To  make  a  child  now  swaddled,  to  proceed 
Man,  and  then  shoot  up,  in  one  beard  and 

weed, 
Past  threescore  years  ;  or,  with  three  rusty 

swords. 
And  help  of  some  few  foot  and  half-foot 

words. 
Fight  oyer  York  and  Lancaster's  long  jars, 
And  in  the  tyring-house  bring  wounds  to 

scars. 
He  rather  prays  you  will  be  pleased  to  see 
One  such  to-day,  as  other  plays  should  be ; 
Where  neither  chorus  wails  you  o'er  the 

seas, 


Nor  creaking  throne  comes  down  the  boys 

to  please :  , 
Nor  nimble  squib  is  seen  to  make  afeard 
The  gentlewomen ;  nor  rolled  bullet  heard 
To  say,  it  thunders  j  nor  tempestuous  drum 
Rumbles,  to  tell  you  when  the  storm  doth 

come; 
But  deeds,  and  language,  such  as  men  do 
]       use, 

p.nd  persons,  such  as  comedy  would  choose, 
iWhen  she  would  shew  an  image  of  the 
I        times, 

JAnd  sport  with  human  follies,  not  with 
I        crimes,^ 

Except  we  make  Jthem  such,  lay  loving  stiU 
Our  popular  errors,  when  we  know  they're  ill. 
I  mean  such  errors  as  you'll  all  confess 
By  laughing  at  them,  they  deserve  no  less : 
Which  when  you  heartily  do,  there's  hope 

left  then, 
You,  that  have  so  graced  monsters,  may 

like  men.* 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE- 


Knowell,  an  Old  Gentleman, 
Edward  Knowell,  his  Son. 
Brainworm,  the  Father's  Man. 
George  Downright,  a  plain  Squire, 
Wellbred,  his  half  Brother. 
Kitely,  a  Merchant. 
Captain  Bobadill,  a  Paul's  Man.^ 
Master  Stephen,  a  Country  Gull. 
Master  Mathew,  the  Town  Gull. 


Thomas  Cash,  Kitely' s  Cashier. 

Oliver  Cob,  a  Water-bearer. 

Justice  Clement,  an  old  merry  Magistrate. 

Roger  Formal,  his  Clerk. 

Wellbred's  Servant. 

Dame  Kitely,  Kitely' s  Wife. 

Mistress  Bridget,  his  Sister, 

Tib,  Cob's  Wife. 

Servants^  Syc 


SCENE,— London. 


^  This  Prologue,  which  was  probably  written 
in  1596  (see  Life),  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  given  to  the  press  till  1616,  when  the  author 
collected  and  published  his  works  in  a  folio 
volume.  It  makes  a  manly  appeal  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  people,  and  touches  with  spirit  as 
well  as  humour  on  the  defects  and  absurdities  of 
the  old  stage.  Lyly,  Kyd,  and  above  all,  the 
rude  dramatisers  of  our  ancient  chronicles,  are 
evidently  pointed  at ;  writers  who  had  already 
fallen  under  the  ridicule  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
and  others  in  terms  still  stronger  than  these. 
"  Squibs,"  "  battles,"  "fiehts  over  sea  and  land, 
in  choruses,"  "drums,"  trumpets,"  "targets," 
"creaking  thrones,"  aftd  all  the  woful  ma- 
chinery of  a  poor  stage  had  been  the  merry  bur- 
den of  many  a  prologue  and  epilogue  from  the 
first  dawning  of  good  taste  under  Shakspeare. 
Of  this  a  hundred  examples  lie  before  me  :  but 
enough  perhaps,  and  more  than  enough,  has 
been  already  produced  on  the  subject. 

The  only  allusion  which  it  is  not  in  my  power 


to  appropriate,  is  that  to  the  "  descending 
throne  ;"  yet  that  some  such  marvellous  }>iece  of 
machinery  was  displayed  to  the  admirin|^  au- 
dience, is  certain,  as  I  have  found  it  mentioned 
in  several  places :  one  I  havo  preserved : 

"  First  for  the  gallery — in  which  the  throne. 
To  their  amazement,  shall  descend  alone  ; 
The  rosin  lightning  flash,  the  monster  spire 
Squibs,  and  ev'n  words  far  hotter  than  his 
fire." — Epilogue  to  the  Scholar. 

•  And  sport  with  human  follies ,  not  with 
crimes. "l  This  distinction  is  made'  expressly 
from  the  precept  of  Aristotie  ;  who  assigns  the 
t6  y€kxMVy  or  the  ridiculous,  as  the  immediate 
subject  of  comedy,  Poetic.  Sect.  5  ;  but  makes  the 
crimes*  of  men,  as  being  of  a  more  serious  nature, 
the  particular  object  ca  the  tragic  poet. — ^Whal. 

'  A  Paul's  tnan.^  i.e.,  a  frequenter  of  the 
middle  aisle  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  the  common 
resort  of  cast  captains,  sharpers,  gulls,  and  gos- 
sipers  of  every  description. 


Every  Man  in  his  Humour. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  l.-^A  Street. 

Enter  Knowell  at  the  door  of  his  House. 

Know.  A  goodly  day  toward,  and  a 
fresh  morning. — Brainworm ! 

Enter  Brainworm. 

Call  up  your  young  master :  bid  him  rise, 

sir.  ' 

Tell  him,  I  have  some  business  to  employ 
him. 

Brat.  I  will,  sir,  presently. 

Know.  But  hear  you,  sirrah, 
If  he  be  at  his  book,  disturb  him  not. 

Brai.  Very  good,  sir.^  \Exit. 

Know.  How  happy  yet  should  I  esteem 
myself, 
Could  I,  by  any  practice,  wean  the  boy 
From  one  vain  course  of  study  he  affects. 
He  is  a  scholar,  if  a  man  may  trust 
The  hberal  voice  of  fame  in  her  report, 
Of  good  account  in  both  our  Universities, 
Either  of  which  hath  favoured  lum  with 

graces: 
But  dieir  indulgence  must  not  spring  in  me 
A  fond  opinion  that  he  cannot  err. 
Myself  was  once  a  student,*  and  indeed. 
Fed  with  the  self-same  humour  he  is  now. 
Dreaming  on  nought  but  idle  poetry, 
That  fhiidess  and  unprofitable  art, 

*  f^fPry  goodj  sir.l  So  the  quarto.  The  an- 
swer in  the  foho  is,  IVelly  sir.  It  signifies  little 
*hidi  is  taken,  though  it  may  be  just  necessary 
to  note  the  variation. 

*  Myself  was  once^  dr»c.]  This  is  taken,  with 
ao  great  variation,  from  that  eternal  butt  of  ridi- 
cule to  the  wits  of  Jonson's  days,  the  Spanish 
Tragedy.  It  is  spoken  by  old  Jeronimo,  who, 
if  we  may  believe  Decker,  was  personated  by 
our  poet :  so  that  the  lines  probably  dwelt  upon 
his  memory : 

When  I  was  young,  I  gave  my  mind, 
^d  'plied  myself  to  fruitless  poetry  ; 
Which,  though  it  profit  the  possessor  nought. 
Yet  is  it  passmg  pleasing  to  the  world." 

'  /  lack  nothing  htt  a  book  to  keep  it  hy.'\ 
**ster  Stephen  certainly  began  at  the  wrong 
<»d :  he  had  not  far  to  seek,  however,  for  the  in- 
fermation  which  he  wanted,  as  treatises  on  the 

noble  science"  of  hawking  were  to  be  found  on 


Good  unto  none,  but  least  to  the  pro- 
fessors ; 

Which  then,  I  thought  the  mistress  of  all 
knowledge ; 

But  since,  time  and  the  truth  have  waked 
my  judgment, 

And  reason  taught  me  better  to  distinguish 

The  vain  from  the  useful  learnings. 

Enter  Master  Stephen. 

Cousin  Stephen ! 
What  news  with  you,  that  you  are  here  so 
early? 
Step.  Nothing,  but  e'en  come  to  see  how 

you  do,  uncle. 
Know.  That's  kindly  done ;  you  are  wel- 
come, coz. 
Step.  Ay,  I  know  that,  sir ;  I  would  not 
have  come  else.      How  does  my  cousin 
Edward,  uncle? 

Know,  O,  well,  coz;  go  in  and  see:  I 
doubt  he  be  scarce  stirring  yet. 

Step.  Uncle,  afore  I  go  in,  can  you  tell 

me,  an  he  have  e'er  a  lx>ok  of  the  sciences 

of  hawking  and  hunting;    I  would  fain 

borrow  it. 

Know.  Why,    I  hope  you  will  not  a 

hawking  now,  will  you  ? 
Step.  No,  wusse ;  but  I'll  practise  against 
next  year,  uncle.     I  have  bought  me  a 
hawk,  and  a  hood,  and  bells,   and  all ;  I 
lack  iiothing  but  a  book  to  keep  it  by .3 


every  stall,  and  particularly  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard. Here,  among  many  others  on  the  subject, 
the  Gentlemat^s  Academiey  or  the  Book  of  St. 
Albans^  was  printed  and  sold  by  Humphrey 
Lownds,  1595 ;  and  from  its  celebrity,  might  not 
improbably  be  the  book  which  Master  Stephen 
had  in  view.^  I  have  expressed  my  detestation 
of  this  pursuit  in  the  notes  to  the  Picture,  (act  v. 
sc.  i),  Massinger,  vol.  iii. 

As  some  corroboration  of  what  is  there  stated, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  subjoin  a  few  words 
quoted  by  Whalley  from  SirT.  Eliot's  Governor ^ 
1543.  "  I  would  our  falcons  might  be  satisfied 
with  the  division  of  their  prey,  as  the  falcons  in 
Thracia  were,  that  they  needed  not  to  devour 
the  hens  of  this  realm  in  such  number,  that  un- 
less it  be  shortly  considered,  our  familiar  poultry 
shall  be  as  scarce,  as  be  now  partridge  and 
pheasant.  I  speak  not  this  in  dispraise  of  the 
falcons,  but  of  them  which  keepeth  them  like 
cockneys.     The  mean  gentlemen  and  honest 


EVERY  MAN  IN  HIS  HOMOUR. 


[act  I. 


Know.  O,  most  ridiculous  ! 

S^ep,  Nay,  look  you  now,  you  are  angry, 
uncle  : — Why,  you  know  an  a  man  have 
not  skill  in  the  hawking  and  hunting  lan- 

Igfuages  now-a-days,  I'll  not  give  a  rush  for 
him  :  they  are  more  studied  than  the  Greek, 
or  the  Latin.  He  is  for  no  gallants  com- 
pany without  them  ;  and  by  gads-lid  I 
scorn  it,'  I,  so  I  do,  to  be  a  consort  for 
every  hum-drum  :  hang  them,  scroyles  \^ 
there's  nothing  in  them  1'  the  world.  What 
do  you  talk  on  it?  Because  I  dwell  at 
Hogsden,  I  shall  keep  company  with  none 
but  the  archers  of  Finsbury,^  or  the  citizens 
that  come  a  ducking  to  I^ington  ponds  ! 
A  fine  jest,  i'  faith !  'Slid,  a  gentleman  mun 
show  himself  like  a  gentleman.  Uncle,  I 
pray  you  be  not  angry  ;  I  know  what  I 
have  to  do,  I  trow,  I  am  no  novice. 
Know.  You  are  a  prodigal,  absurd  cox- 
comb, go  to  ! 
Nay,  never  look  at  me,  'tis  I  that  speak  ; 
Take  't  as  you  will,  sir,  I'll  not  flatter  you. 
Have  you  not  yet  found  means  enow  to 

waste 
That  which  your  friends  have  left  you,  but 

you  must 
Go  cast  away  your  money  on  a  buzzard,^ 
•  And  know  not  how  to  keep  it,  when  you 

have  done? 
O,  it  is  comely  1    this  will  make  you  a 

gentleman ! 
Well,  cousin,  well,  I  see  you  are  e'en  past 

hope 
Of  all  reclaim : — ^ay,  so  ;  now  you  are  told 

on't. 
You  look  another  way. 


householders  which  care  for  the  gende  entertain- 
ment of  their  friends,  do  find  in  their  dish  that  I 
say  truth,  and  noblemen  shall  right  shortly  espy 
it,  when  they  come  suddenly  to  their  friend  s 
house  unpurveyed  for  lack  of  long  warning." 

"^  And  by  gads-lid  I  scorn  itf  /,]  I  talce  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  the 
quarto  is  shockingly  profane.  What  other  vices 
the  poet  brought  from  Flanders  I  do  not  wish  to 
inquire  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  our  armies 
there,  as  Uncle  Toby  says  of  those  in  his  time, 
"swore  terribly,"  and  that  Jonson  was  too  apt  a 
scholar.  Better  knowledge,  or  the  dread  of  a 
licenser,  subsequently  taught  him  to  correct  this 
dangerous  propensity,  or  at  least  to  indulge  it 
with  more  caution,  as  a  very  visible  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  is  manifested  in  tlie  folio 
copies  of  this  and  every  other  play. 

'*  Hang  Vw,  scroyles .']  Scropnulous,  scabby 
fellows.    The  word  is  used  by  Snakspeare : 

By  heaven,   the  scroyles  of  Angiers  flout  you, 
kings. — King  5^(i;A//.—WH  alley. 

■  the  archers  ofFinsbury.^    In  1498,  all 


Step.  What  would  you  ha'  me  do  ? 
Know.  What  would  I  have  you  do  ?  I'll 
tell  you,  kinsman ; 
Learn  to  be  wise,  and   practise  how   to 

thrive ;  ] 
That  would  I  have  you  do  :  and  not  fo 

spend 
Your  coin  on  every  bauble  that  you  fancy, 
Or  every  foohsh  brain  that  himiours  you. 
I  would  not  have  you  to  invade  each  place. 
Nor  thrust  yourself  on  all  societies. 
Till  men's  affections,  or  your  own  desert. 
Should  worthily  invite  you  to  your  rank. 
He  that  is  so  respectless  in  his  courses, 
Oft  sells  his  reputation  at  cheap  market. 
Nor  would  I,  you  should  melt  away  your- 
self 
In  flashing  bravery,*  lest,  while  you  affect 
To  make  a  blaze  of  gentry  to  the  world, 
A  little  puff"  of  scorn  extinguish  it ; 
And  you  be  left  like  an  unsavoury  snuff. 
Whose  property  is  only  to  offend. 
(I'd  have  you  sober,  and  contain  yourself. 
Not  that  your  sail  be  bigger  than  your  boat ; 
But  moderate  your  expenses  now,  at  first, 
jAs  you  may  keep  the  same  proportion  still : 
Nor  stand  so  much  on  your  gentility, 
Which  is  an  airy,  and  mere  borrowed  thing, 
,  From  dead  men's  dust,  and  bones ;  and 

none  of  yours, 
"^xcept  you  make,  or  hold  it. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Who  comes  here  ? 
Serv.  Save  you,  gentlemen  ! 
Step.  Nay,  we  do  not  stand  much  on 


the  gardens  which  had  continued  time  out  of 
mind  without  Moorgate,  to  wit,  about  and  beyond 
the  lordship  of  Finsbury,  were  destroyed,  and  of 
them  was  made  a  plain  field  to  shoot  m.  It  was 
called  Finsbury  field,  in  which  there  were  three 
windmills,  and  here  they  usually  shoot  at  twelve 
score.  Stow,  1633,  p.  913.  In  jonson'stime  this 
was  the  usual  resort  of  the  plainer  citizens.  People 
of  fashion,  or  who  aspired  to  be  thought  so,  pro- 
bably mixed  but  little  in  those  parties  ;  and  hence 
we  may  account  for  the  indignation  of  Master 
Stephen  at  being  suspected  of  such  vulgarity. 
An  idea  of  a  similar  kind  occurs  in  Shakspeare  : 
"As  if  thou  never  walk'dst  further  than  Fins- 
bury."—/^^wry  IV.  First  Partf  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

*  Go  cast  away  your  money  on  a  buzzard,]  I 
prefer  this  to  kitCf  which  is  the  reading  of  the 
folio. 

'  In  flashing  3ra:wyy,]  Extravagant  gaiety  of 
apparel ;  in  this  sense  bravery  occurs -so  fre- 
quently in  our  old  authors,  that  it  seems  scarcely 
necessary  to  notice  it,  unless  when  some  am- 
biguity is  created  by  a  recollection  of  its  modem 
sense. 


SCENE  I.] 


EVERY  MAN  IN  HIS  HUMOUR. 


our  gentility,  friend  ;*  yet  you  are  welcome  : 
and  I  assure  you  mine  uncle  here  is  a  man 
of  a  thousand  a  year,  Middlesex  land.  He 
has  but  one  son  in  all  the  world,  I  am  his 
next  heir,  at  the  common  law,  Master 
Stephen,  as  simple  as  I  stand  here,  if  my 
cousin  die,  as  there's  hope  he  will :  I  have 
a  pretty  living  o'  mine  own  too,  beside, 
baid  by  here. 

Serv.  In  good  time,  sir. 

St€p.  In  good  time,  sir  I  why,  and  in 
very  good  time,  sir !  Yqu  do  not  flout, 
friend,  do  you  ? 

Serv.  Not  I,  sir. 

Step.  Not  you,  sir !  you  were  not  best, 
sir ;  an  you  should,  here  be  them  can  per- 
ceive it,  and  that  quickly  too  ;  go  to  :  and 
they  can  give  it  again  soundly  too,  an  need 
be. 

Serv.  "Why,  sir,  let  this  satisfy  you  ;  good 
faith,  I  had  no  such  intent. 

Step.  Sir,  an  I  thought  you  had,  I 
would  talk  with  you,  and  that  pre- 
sently. 

Sarv.  Good  Master  Stephen,  so  you  may, 
sir,  at  your  pleasure. 

Step.  And  so  I  would,  sir,  good  my 
saucy  companion  !  an  you  were  out  o' 
mine  uncle's    ground,    I  can   tell   you ; 

\  We  do  net  stand  much  on  our  gentilit^^ 
fivnd;]  This  answer  is  made  with  exquisite 
^uuBoor.  Stephen  piques  himself  on  bemg  a 
gentleman;  Knowell  had  just  reproved  him  for 
a  rough,  illiberal  behaviour,  and  cautions  him  not 
^presume  upon  his  birth  and  fortune.  Master 
Stephen  does  not  seem  to  relish  this  advice,  but 
3t  the  entrance  of  the  servant,  he  discovers  his 
l^ganl  for  what  his  uncle  had  been  saying,  by 
»e  repetition  of  his  last  words. — Whal. 

1  am  doubtful  whether  Whalley  has  entered 
«a»ch  into  the  poet's  drift.  The  answer  is,  indeed, 
oquisitely  humorous ;  but  it  seems  to  be  levelled 
at  the  little  effect  which  salutary  counsel  has  on 
^Kh  compoutids  of  imbecility  and  vanity  as 
Master  Stephen.  Of  all  the  instructions  de- 
nvoed  in  this  admirable  s]>eech,  he  avails  him- 
Kli  but  of  one,  and  that  one  affects  his  self-im- 
portance  '.—Cervantes  has  touched  this  foible  of 
uuk  minds  with  his  usu.il  felicity.  While  the 
'^ghtof  La  Mancha  is  delivering  the  most  grave 
and  weighty  instructions  to  Sancho  respecting 
his  conduct  in  his  new  government,  the  squire 
Jj-^ns  with  inflexible  apathy ;  but  when  he  pro- 
c*as  to  recommend  humility  to  him,  on  account 
?f  na  low  esute,  when  *'  he  kept  hogs,"  Sancho 
'^^wropts  him  with  unusual  vivacity:  True,  quoth 
™e  squire,  but  that  was  while  I  was  a  boy  ;  for 
J™»  I  grew  older,  I  kept  geese,  and  not  hogs  ! 

I^rt  es  verdad,"  respotidid  Sancho,  **pero  jfui 
J**«^  era  muchacho;   pero    despues    alga 
^'''"'^^lio^  gansot  ftUron  los  que  guar di,  que 
'^pvercosf 
*  ■ —  you  peremptory  gull  ?]  Master  Stephen 


though  I  do  not  stand  upon  my  gentility 
neither,  in't. 

Know.  Cousin,  cousin,  will  this  ne'er  be 
left? 

Step.  Whoreson,    base  fellow !    a  me- 
chanical serving-man  !    By  tliis  cudgel,  a& 

'twere  not  for  shame,  I  would 

Know.    What  would  you  do,  you   pe- 
remptory gull  ?* 
If  you  cannot  be  quiet,  get  you  hence. 
You  see,   the  honest  man  demeans  him- 
self 
Modestly  tow'rds  you,  giving  no  reply 
To  your  unseasoned,  quarrelling,  rude  fa- 
shion ; 
And  still  you  huff  it,  with  a  kind  of  carriage 
As  void  of  wit,  as  of  humanity. 
Go,  get  you  in ;    'fore  heaven,   I  am  a- 

shamed 
Thou  hast  a  kinsman's  interest  in  me. 

[Exit  Master  Stephen. 
Serv.  I  pray,  sir,  is  this  Master  Knowell's 

house? 
Know.  Yes,  marry  is  it,  sir. 
Serv.  I  should  enquire  for  a  gefntleman 
here,  one  Master  Edward  Knowell ;  do  you 
know  any  such,  sir,  I  pray  you  ? 
Know.  I  should  forget  myself  else,  sir. 
Serv.  Are  you  the  gentleman  ?  cry  you 

does  not  escape  quite  so  well  in  the  quarto, 
where  he  is  termed  a  peremptory  ass.  As  the 
former  word  occurs  frequently  in  Jonson,  and 
as,  in  the  Dramatis  Persons  of  the  present  play, 
the  two  witlings,  Mathew  and  Stephen,  are 
characterized  as  the  town  and  country  gulls,  it 
may  not  be  amiss,  in  this  place,  to  give  the  ad- 
mirable definition  of  them,  by  Sir  J.  Davis, 
Epig.  II. 

**  Oh  in  my  laughing  rimes  I  name  a  gull. 

But  tms  new  terme  will  many  questions 
breede. 
Therefore  at  first  I  will  expresse  at  full 

Who  is  a  true  and  perfect  gull  indeede  : 
A  gull  is  he  which  fears  a  velvet  gowne. 
And  when  a  wench  is  brave,  dares  not  speak 
to  her ; 
A  gull  is  he  which  traverses  the  towne. 

And  is  for  marriage  known  a  common  wooer. 
A  gull  is  he  which,  while  he  proudly  weares 

A  silver  hiked  rapier  by  his  side, 
Indurcs  the  lyes,  and  knocks  about  the  eares. 
While  in  his  sheath  his  sleeping  sword  doth 
bide ; 
A  gull   is  he  which  weares  good  handsome 
cloathes, 
And  stands  in  presence  stroaking  up  his 
hayre, 
-And  fills  up  his  unperfect  speech  with  oathes. 
But  speaks  not  one  wise  word  throughout 
the  yeare. 
But,  to  define  a  gull  in  terms  precise, 
A  gull  is  he  which  seems,  and  is  not,  wise." 


L 


EVERY  MAN  IN  HIS  HUMOUR. 


[ACT  I. 


mercy,  sir  :  I  was  required  by  a  gentleman 
in  the  city,  as  I  rode  out  at  this  end  o'  the 
town,  to  deliver  you  this  letter,  sir. 

Know,  To  me,  sir!  What  do  you  mean  ? 
pray  you  remember  your  court'sy.  \Read5.'\ 
To  his  most  selected  friend.  Master  Edward 
Kncrwell.  What  might  the  gentleman's 
name  be,  sir,  that  sent  it?  Nay,  pray  you 
be  covered. 

Serv.  One  Master  Wellbred,  sir. 

Know.  Master  Wellbred!  A  young 
gentleman,  is  he  not  ? 

Serv.  The  same,  sir ;  Master  Kitely 
married  his  sister  ;  the  rich  merchant  in  the 
Old  Je^Ty. 

Know,  You  say  very  true. — Brainworm  ! 

Enter  Brainworm. 

Drai.  Sir. 

Know.  Make  this  honest  friend  drink 

here :  pray  you,  go  in. 

{Exeunt  Brainworm  and  Servant. 
This  letter  is  directed  to  my  son : 
Yet  I  am  Edward  Knowell  too,  and  may, 
With  the  safe  conscience  of  good  manners, 

use 
The  fellow's  error  to  my  satisfaction. 
Well,  I  will  break  it  ope,  (old  men  are 

ciuious,) 
Be  it  but  for  the  style's  sake  and  the  phrase ; 
To  see  if  both  do  answer  my  son's  pKiises, 
Who  is  almost  grown  the  idolater 
Of  this  young  Wellbred.    What  have  we 

here?    What's  this?  {Reads. 


*  JVhyy  Ned,  I  beseech  thee^  &»€."]  JoQsonhas 
shown  his  judgment  in  rewriting  this  letter.  As 
it  stands  in  the  quarto,  it  is  pert,  silly,  and  in- 
tolerably affected. 

' and  but  see  our  frippery ;]    Fripperiey 

Fr.  a  place  where  old  clothes  are  exposed  for 
sale.    So  Massinger  of  Luke : — 

"  He  shews  like  a  walkingy^T/^*;^.** 

And  Shakspeare : — 

" O  worthy  Stephano,  what  a  wardrobe 

is  here  for  thee  ! 

Ctd.  Let  it  alone,  it  is  but  trash. 

Trin.  O,  ho,  monster;  we  know  what  be- 
longs to  ^frippery.** — Tempest. 

•  Front  the  Windmill.^  This  house  then  stood 
at  the  comer  of  the  Old  Jewry,  towards  Loth- 
bury,  and  was  remarkable  Tor  the  various  changes 
it  had  successively  undergone.  The  Jews  used  it 
at  first  for  a  synagogue ;  afterwards  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  a  certain  order  of  friars  called 
Fraires  de  Sacco,  from  their  being  clothed  in 
sackcloth.  In  process  of  time,  it  was  converted 
into  a  private  house,  wherein  several  mayors  re- 
sided, and  kept  their  mayoralty.    In  the  days 


'*  Why,  Ned,  I  beseech  thee,^  hast  thou 
forsworn  all  thy  friends  in  the  Old  Jewry  ? 
or  dost  thou  think  us  all  Jews  that  inhabit 
there?  yet,  if  thou  dost,  come  over,  and 
but  see  our  frippery ;'  change  an  old  shirt 
for  a  whole  smock  with  us :  do  not  conceive 
that  antipathy  between  us  and  Hogsden, 
as  was  between  Jews  and  hogs-flesh.  Leave 
thy  vigilant  father  alone,  to  number  over 
his  green  apricots,  evening  and  morning, 
on  the  north-west  wall :  an  I  had  been  his 
son,  I  had  saved  him  the  labour  long  since, 
if  taking  in  all  the  young  wenches  that  pass 
by  at  the  back-door,  and  codling  every 
kernel  of  the  fruit  for  them,  would  have 
served.  But,  prithee,  come  over  to  me 
quickly,  this  morning ;  I  have  such  a  pre- 
sent for  thee  I — our  Turkey  company  never 
sent  the  like  to  the  Grand  Signior.  One  is 
a  rimer,  sir,  of  your  own  batch,  your  own 
leaven ;  but  doth  think  himself  poet-major 
of  the  town,  willing  to  be  shown,  and 
worthy  to  be  seen.  The  other — I  will  not 
venture  his  description  with  you,  till  you 
come,  because  I  would  have  you  make 
hither  with  an  appetite.  If  the  worst  of 
'em  be  not  worth  your  journey,  draw  your 
bill  of  charges,  as  unconscionable  as  any 
Guildhall  verdict  will  give  it  you,  and  you 
shall  be  allowed  your  viaticum. 

"  From  the  Windmill."3 

From  the  Bordello  it  might  come  as  well, 
The  Spittle,  or  Pict-hatch.4  Is  this  the  man 
My  son  hath  simg  so,  for  the  happiest  wit. 


of  StoWy  from  whom  this  account  is  taken,  it  was 
a  tavern,  and  had  for  the  sign  a  Windmill. — 
Whal. 
*  From  the  Bordello,  it  might  come  as  well. 
The  Spittle,  or  Pict-hatch.]  From  the  brothel 
or  stews,  for  which  the  Bankside  in  Southwark 
was  at  this  timtf  noted. 

The  Spittle^  Whalley  says,  means  in  general 
an  hospital ;  but  the  fact  is  not  so ;  it  had  with 
our  ancestors  an  appropriate  signification,  as  I 
have  proved  in  the  notes  to  Massineer  (voL  iv. 
p.  52),  and  meant  a  house  for  lazars,  &c.  Here 
the  allusion  is  local,  and  without  doubt  applies 
to  the  Loke  or  Lock,  a  spitde  for  venereal  pa- 
tients]; situated,  as  Whalley  observes,  at  Kings- 
land,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hogsden.  Pict- 
hatch  was  a  famous  receptacle  of  prostitutes 
and  pickpockets:  it  is  mentioned  with  other 
places  of  equal  notoriety,  in  our  author's  tw^elfth 
Epigram : — 

**  Squires 
That  haunt  Pict-hatch,  Marsh   Lambeth,  and 
Whitefryers," 

and  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  in  Turn- 
mill,  or,  as  Stow, calls  it,  Tremill-street,  near 
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The  choicest  brain,  the  times  have  sent  us 

forth! 
I  know  not  what  he  may  be  in  the  arts. 
Nor  what  in  schools ;  but,  surely,  for  his 

manners, 
I  judge  him  a  profane  and  dissolute  wretch ; 
Worse  by  possession  of  such  great  good 

gifts, 
Being  the  master  of  so  loose  a  spirit. 
Why,  what  imhallowed  ruffian  would  have 

writ 
In  such  a  scurrilous  manner  to  a  friend  ! 
Why  should  he  think  I  tell  my  apricots, 
Or  play  the  Hesperian  dragon  with  my 

fruit. 
To  watch  it  ?  Well,  my  son,  I  had  thought 

you 
Had  had  more  judgment  to  have  made 

election 
Of  your  companions,  than  t'  have  ta'en  on 

trust 
Such  petulant,  jeering  gamesters,  that  can 

spare 
No  argument  or  subject  from  their  jest. 
But  I  perceive  affection  makes  a  fool 
Of  any  man  too  much  the  father.* — Brain- 
worm  ! 

Enter  Brainworm. 

Brai.  Sir. 

Knew.  Is  the  fellow  gone  that  brought 
this  letter  ? 

Brai.  Yes,  sir,  a  pretty  while  since. 

Knew.  And  where  is  yoiu*  young  master? 

Brai.  In  his  chamber,  sir. 

Know.  He  spake  not  with  the  fellow,  did 
be? 

Brai.  No,  sir,  he  saw  him  not. 

Knew.  Take  you  this  letter,  and  deliver 
it  my  son ;  but  with  no  notice  that  I  have 
opened  it,  on  your  life. 


Qerkenwell  Green ;  which,  in  the  words  of  Mrs. 
Quickly,  lay  anciently  **  under  an  ill  name."  So 
an  the  BlacksmitKs  Songy  by  J.  Smidi : — 


<« 


Smithfield  he  did  free  from  dirt, 
And  he  hid  sure  good  reason  for 't, 
It  stood  very  near  to  Venus*  court* 


by  the  author  tells  us, 
is    Tummill^treet."  - 


that 
-li^it 


"the 
Ee- 


Here  a  note 
place  meant 
stored. 

^  Of  any  tnan  too  much  the  father.^  Hitherto 
every  change  of  moment  has  been  for  the  better ; 
yet  the  concluding  lines  of  this  soliloquy,  as  they 
stand  in  the  quarto,  have  merit : — 

"Wen,  I  had  thought  my  son  could  not  have 
Ktrayed 
So  far  from  judjgment,  as  to  mart  himself 
Thus  cheaply,  m  the  open  trade  of  scorn, 
To  jeering  folly,  and  fantastic  humour : 


Brai.  O  lord,  sir !  that  were  a  jest  in- 
deed. {Exit. 
Know.  I  am  resolved  I  will  not  stop  his 
journey. 
Nor  practise  any  violent  means  to  stay 
The  unbridled  course  of  youth  in  him ;  for 

that 
Restrained,  grows  more  impatient ;  and  in 

kind 
Like  to  the  eager,  but  the  generous  grey- 
hound, 
Who  ne'er  so  little  from  his  game  withheld. 
Turns  head,  and  leaps  up  at  his  holder's 

throat. 
There  is  a  way*  of  winning  more  by  love. 
And  urging  of  the  modesty,  than  fear : 
^gprce  works  on  servile  natures,  not  the  free. 
He  that's  compelled  to  goodness,  may  be 

good. 
But  'tis  but  for  that  fit ;  where  others,  drawn 
By  softness  and  example,  get  a  habit. 
Then,  if  they  stray,  but  warn  them,  and 

the  same 
They  should  for  virtue  have  done,  they'll 
do  for  shame.  {Exit. 

SCENE  11.—^  Hoom  in  Knowell's  House. 

Enter  E.  Knowell,  with  a  Letter  in  his 
hand,  followed  by  Brainworm. 

E.  Know.  Did  he  open  it,  sayst  thou? 

Brai.  Yes,  o'  my  word,  sir,  and  read  the 
contents. 

E.  Know.  That  scarce  contents  me. 
What  countenance,  prithee,  made  He  in  the 
reading  of  it?  was  he  angry,  or  pleased  ? 

Brai.  Nay,  sir,  I  saw  him  not  read  it, 
nor  open  it,  I  assiu*e  your  worship. 

E.  Know.  No !  how  knowst  thou  then, 
that  he  did  either? 


But  now  I  see  Opinion  is  a  fool, 
And  hath  abused  my  senses." 

•  There  is  a  way,  &*£■.]  This,  as  Whalley 
observes,  is  from  the  Adelphi  of  Terence :  it  is 
very  happily  adapted  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
speaker ;  and,  with  great  spirit,  has  more  than 
the  usual  degree  jof  freedom : — 

**Pudorey  et  liberalitate  liberos 
Retinere,  satiits  esse  credo,  qudm  metu. 
Male  coactus  qui  suum  officiumfacit, 
Dum  id  resciium  iri  credit,  tantisper  cavet 
Hoc  patrium  est,  potius  consuefacere/ilium 
Sud  sponte  rectefacere,  guam  aiieno  metu." 

The  whole  of  this  fine  roeech  is  much  improved 
from  the  quarto,  which,  for  the  eight  last  lines, 
only  gives  us  this  tame  couplet : — 

**  Therefore  I'll  study  by  some  milder  drift 
To  call  my  son  unto  a  happier  shrift** 
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Brat.  Marry,  sir,  because  he  charged  me, 
on  my  hfe,  to  tell  nobody  that  he  opened 
it ;  which,  unless  he  had  done,  he  would 
never  fear  to  have  it  revealed. 

E.  Know.  That's  true:  well,  I  thank 
thee,  Brainworm. 

Enter  Stephen. 

Step.  O,  Brainworm,  didst  thou  not  see 
a  fellow  here  in  what-sha-call-him  doublet  ? 
he  brought  mine  uncle  a  letter  e'en  now. 

Brau  Yes,  Master  Stephen ;  what  of 
him? 

Step.  O,  I  have  such  a  mind  to  beat  him 
^where  is  he,  canst  thou  tell  ? 

Brai.  Faith,  he  is  not  of  that  mind :  he 
is  gone,  Master  Stephen. 

Step.  Gone  I  which  way?  when  went  he? 
how  long  since  ? 

Brai.  He  is  rid  hence ;  he  took  horse  at 
the  street-door. 

Step.  And  I  staid  in  the  fields  !  Whore- 
son Scanderbag  rogue )}  O  that  I  had  but 
a  horse  to  fetch  him  back  again ! 

Brai.  Why,  you  may  have  my  master's 
gelding,  to  save  your  longing,  sir. 

Step.  But  I  have  no  boots,  that's  the 
spight  on't. 

Btai.  Why,  a  fine  wisp  of  hay  rolled 
hard.  Master  Stephen. 

Step.  No,  faith,  it's  no  boot  to  follow 
him  now  :*  let  him  e'en  go  and  hang. 
Prithee,  help  to  truss  me  a  little :  he  does 
so  vex  me 

Brai.  You'll    be    worse   vexed    when 


J  Whoreson  Scanderbaen?^^^  f\  Soanderbeg 
is  the  na/ne  which  the  Turks  (in  allusion  to 
Alexander  the  Great,)  gave  to  the  orave  Castriot, 
chief  of  Albania,  with  whom  they  had  continued 
wars.  His  life  had  been  just  translated  from 
the  French,  by  I.  Gentleman  (1596),  and  was 
sufficiently  romantic  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
public. 

*  Step.  No,  faith,  it's  no  boot  tofoltow  him 
now ;]  The  rage  of  punning  has  seized  all  the 
actors  in  this  scene.  It  may  tend,  perhaps,  to 
humble  the  pride  of  those  who  plume  themselves 
on  their  dexterity  in  this  notable  art,  to  observe 
that  Master  Stej^hen  is  by  far  the  most  success- 
ful of  the  party  in  his  attempts. 

'  /  think  my  leg  would  shew  in  a  silk 
hose ]  The  humour  of  these  half-witted  gal- 
lants, with  relation  to  the  furniture  of  their  legs, 
is  taken  notice  of  by  Shakspeare : — 

"  Sir  Tob.  I  did  think  by  the  excellent  con- 
stitution of  thy  leg,  it  was  formed  imder  the  star 
of  a  galliard. 

Sir  And.  Aye,  'tis  strong;  and  it  does  in- 
different well  in  a  flame-coloured  stock." — 
Twelfth  Nighty  act  i.  sc.  3. 


you  are  trussed.  Master  Stqjhen.  Best 
keep  unbraced,  and  walk  yourself  till 
you  be  cold  ;  your  choler  may  founder  you 
else. 

Step.  By  my  faith,  and  so  I  will,  now 
thou  tell'st  me  on't :  how  dost  thou  like  my 
leg,  Brainworm? 

Brai.  A  very  good  leg,  Master  Stephen  ; 
but  the  woollen  stocking  does  not  commend 
it  so  well. 

Step.  Foh !  the  stockings  be  good  enough, 
now  summer  is  coming  on,  for  the  dust ;  I'll 
have  a  pair  of  silk  against  winter,  that  I  go 
to  dwell  in  the  town,  I  think  my  leg  would 
shew  in  a  silk  hose 3 

Brai.  Believe  me,  Master  Stephen,  rarely 
well. 

Step.  In  sadness,  I  think  it  would :  I 
have  a  reasonable  good  leg. 

Brai.  You  have  an  excellent  good  leg. 
Master  Stephen ;  but  I  cannot  stay  to  praise 
it  longer  now,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it. 

[Exit. 

Step.  Another  time  will  serve,  Brainworm. 
Gramercy  for  this. 

E.  Know.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Step.  'Slid,  I  hope  he  laughs  not  at  me ; 
an  he  do 

E.  Know.  Here  was  a  letter  indeed,  to 
be  intercepted  by  a  man's  father,  and  do 
him  good  with  him !  He  cannot  but  think 
most  virtuously,  both  of  me,  and  the  sender, 
sure,  that  make  the  careful  costermonger  of 
him  in  our  familiar  epistles.  Well,  if  he 
read  this  with  patience  I'll  be  gelt,  and 
troll*   ballads   for  Master  John   Trundle 

This  passion  for  silk  stockings  is  glanced  at  by 
other  dramatic  writers.  So,  in  the  Miseries  of 
Inforced  Marriage  I  "This  town  craves  main- 
tenance, silk  stockings  must  be  had."  And,  in 
The  Ho^  hath  lost  his  Pearl,  1614:  "Good 
parts  without  habiliments  of  gallantry,  are  no 
more  set  by  in  these  times,  than  a  good  leg  in  a 
woollen  stocking." — Whal. 

Bobadill,  who  is  the  mirror  of  fashion  in  this 
play,  is  furnished  with  silk  stockings  ;  and  it  is 
not  one  of  the  least  evils,  with«which  the  humo- 
rous malice  of  the  poet  has  pursued  his  disgrace, 
to  make  him  pawn  this  favourite  article  of  gal- 
lantry, to  procure  a  warrant  for  binding  over 
the  turbulent  Downright  to  keep  the  peace.  See 
act  iv. 

*  And  iroW  ballads  for  Master  John  Trundle. 


u 


Will  you  tro7tl  the  catch 


You  taught  me  but  while-ere  ?" 

T/ie  Tempest. 
And  Milton, 

"  To  dress,  to  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye.** 

Whal. 

With  respect  to  Master  John  Trundle^  he 


SCENE  II.] 
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yonder,  the  rest  of  my  mortality.  It  is 
trae,  and  likely,  my  father  may  have  as 
much  patience  as  another  man,  for  he  takes 
much  physic ;  and  oft  taking  physic  makes 
a  man  very  patient  But  would  your  packet, 
Master  Wellbred,  had  arrived  at  him  in 
sach  a  minute  of  his  patience !  then  we 
had  known  the  end  of  it,  which  now  is 

doubtful,    and   threatens [sees  Master 

Stephen.]  What,  my  wise  cousin!  nay, 
then  I'll  furnish  our  feast  with  one  gull 
more  toward  the  mess.  He  writes  to  me 
of  a  brace,  and  here's  one,  that's  three :  oh, 
for  a  fourth.  Fortune,  if  ever  thou'lt  use 

thine  eyes,  I  entreat  thee 

S/ep.  Oh,  now  I  see  who  he  laughed  at : 
be  laughed  at  somebody  in  that  letter.  By 
this  good  light,  an  he  had  laughed  at  me 


,    /?.  Know,  How  now,  Cousin  Stephen, 

melancholy  ? 
Step.  Yes,  a  little:  I  thought  you  had 

laughed  at  me,  cousin. 
.     E.  Know.  Why,  what  an  I  had,  coz? 
I^wbit  would  you  have  done? 

Step.  By  this  light,  I  would  have  told 

mine  uncle. 
,     E.  Know.  Nay,  if  you  would  have  told 
'  your  uncle,  I  did  laugh  at  you,  coz. 
I ,   Step.  Did  you,  indeed  ? 
E.  Know.  Yes,  indeed. 

'  1    Step.  Why  then 

II    E.Know.  What  then? 

I  ',^  Step.  I  am  satisfied ;  it  is  sufficient. 

'  E.  Know.  Why,  be  so,  gentle  coz :  and, 
I  I  pray  you,   let  me  intreat  a  courtesy  of 

you.    I  am  sent  for  this  morning  by  a 

was  a  printer,  who  lived  at  the  sign  of  the  '*  No- 
body" (a  very  humble  desienation),  in  Barbican. 
It  appears,  however,  that  fie  dealt  in  something 
better  thaji  ballads^  having  published  Green's 
TuQtioguet  Westward  for  Smelts^  and  other 
fugitive  and  popular  pieces  of  the  day. 

*  /  i)rotest ]  Tnere  appears  to  have  been 

something  affected  or  ridiculous,  at  this  time,  in 
nsbg  the  word  protest.  Thus  the  Nurse  in 
Ronuo  andyulietf  act  ii.  sc.  4  :  **  I  will  tell  her, 
sir,  that  you  ^o  Protest;  which,  as  I  take  it,  is 
aeendeman-like  offer."  And  in  the  old  comedy 
m  Sir  Giles  Goosecap,  1606,  as  cited  by  Mr. 
Steevens,  "  There  is  not  the  best  duke's  son  in 
Fiance  dares  say,  I  protest y  till  he  be  one  and 
tlurty  years  old  at  least ;  for  the  inheritance  of 
that  word  is  not  to  be  possessed  before. " — Wh  al. 

•  A  gmtientan  of  your  sort,]  That  is,  rank  or 
dcfpree  in  life.     So  Shakspeare  : — 

** none  of  nobler  sort 

Would  so  offend  a  virgin." 

Midsum.  Nighfs  Dream. 
And  Drayton — 

*'  Men  most  select,  of  special  worth  and  sort" 

Barons'  Wars.    Whal, 


friend  in  the  Old  Jewry,  to  come  to  him  ; 
it  is  but  crossing  over  the  fields  to  Moor- 
gate  :  Will  you  bear  me  company  ?  I 
protest,  it  is  not  to  draw  you  into  bond,  or 
any  plot  against  the  state,  coz. 

Step.  Sir,  that's  all  one  an  it  were  ;  you 
shall  command  me  twice  so  far  as  Moor- 
gate,  to  do  you  good  in  such  a  matter. 
Do  you  think  I  would  leave  you  ?  I  pro- 
test  1 

E.  Know.  No,  no,  you  shall  not  protest, 
coz. 

Step.  By  my  fackings,  but  I  will,  by  your 
leave : — I'll  protest  more  to  my  friend,  than 
I'll  speak  of  at  this  time. 

E.  Know.  You  speak  very  well,  coz. 

Step.  Nay,  not  so  neither,  you  shall  par- 
don me  :  but  I  speak  to  serve  my  turn. 

E,  Know.  Your  turn,  coz !  do  you  know 
what  you  say?  A  gentleman  of  your  sort,* 
parts,  carris^re,  and  estimation,  to  talk  of 
your  turn  in  this  company,  and  to  me 
alone,  like  a  tankard-bearer  at  a  conduit  l^ 
fie  !  A  wight  that,  hitherto,  his  every  step 
hath  left  the  stamp  of  a  great  foot  behind 
him,  as  every  word  the  savour  of  a  strong 
spirit,  and  he !  this  man !  so  graced,  gilded, 
or,  to  use  a  more  fit  metaphor,  so  tin-foiled 
by  nature,  as  not  ten  housewives  pewter, 
again  a  good  time,*  shews  more  bright  to 
the  world  than  he  !  and  he !  (as  I  said  last, 
so  I  say  again,  and  still  shall  say  it)  this 
man!  to  conceal  such  real  ornaments  as 
these,  and  shadow  their  glory,  as  a  mil- 
liner's wife  does  her  wrought  stomacher, 
with  a  smoaky  lawn,  or  a  black  Cyprus  !^ 

•  like  a  tankard-bearer  at  a  conduit  /]  Before 
the  New  River  was  brought  to  London,  the  city 
was  chiefly  supplied  with  water  from  conduits, 
which  the  patriotism  of  the  wealthier  citizens 
had  erected  in  considerable  numbers. '  From 
these  it  was  fetched  by  a  particular  class  of  men 
called  tankard-bearers  (of  which  Cob^  who 
makes  his  ai>pearance  in  this  play,  was  one),  and 
sold  to  the  citizens  at  so  much  a  turn.  Where  a 
professed  tankard-bearer  was  not  employed,  it 
was  the  business  of  the  servant,  and  junior  ap- 
prentices, to  fetch  water  for  the  use  of  the  family ; 
and  to  this  there  are  innumerable  allusions  in  our 
old  writers.  **  I  had  rather,"  says  Sir  J.  Har- 
rington, in  his  treatise  on  Play,  "  one  of  my 
sonnes  were  a  tankard-bearer  that  weares  some- 
tymes  his  .silke  sleavesat  the  church  on  Sunday, 
than  a  cosener." 

*  —  again  a  good  time,]  i.e.,  against  some 
festival,  such  as  Christmas,  &c.,  when  house- 
wives are  careful  to  set  out  their  furniture  to  the 
best  advantage. — Whal. 

^ora  black  C3rprus  !]  A  kind  of  thinj  trans- 
parent crape,  so  called  from  being  onginaily 
manufactured  in  the  island  of  tlu.t  name. — 
Whal. 
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O,  coz !  it  cannot  be  answered ;  go  not 
about  it:  Drake's  old  ship^  at  Deptford 
may  sooner  circle  the  world  again.  Come, 
wrong  not  the  quality  of  your  desert,  with 
looking  downward,  coz  ;  but  hold  up  your 
head,  so :  and  let  the  idea  of  what  you  are 
be  pourtrayed  in  your  face,  that  men  may 
read  in  your  physnomy,  "here  within 
this  place  is  to  be  seen  the  true,  rare,  and 
accomplished  monster,  or  miracle  of  na- 
ture," which  is  all  on6.  What  think  you  of 
this,  coz? 

Step.  Why,  I  do  think  of  it ;  and  I  will 
be  more  proud,  and  melancholy,  and 
gentleman-like  than  I  have  been,  I'll  insure 
you. 

M.  Knew.  Why,  that's  resolute,  Master 
Stephen ! — Now,  if  I  can  but  hold  him  up 
to  his  height,  as  it  is  happily  begun,  it  will 
•do  well  for  a  suburb  humour  •?  we  may  hap 
have  a  match  with  the  city,  and  play  him 
for  forty  pound. — Come,  coz. 

Step.  I'll  follow  you. 

E.  Know,  Follow  me!  you  must  go 
before. 

Step.  Nay,  an  I  must,  I  will.  Pray  you, 
shew  me,  good  cousin.  \^Exeunt, 

It  is  mentioned  by  Shakspeare : — 

"  CyPrttSf  black  as  any  crow.** 

Winters  Tale. 
And  again  by  our  author, 

"  —  one  half  drawn 
In  solemn  Cyprus^  th'  other  cobweb  lawn." 

*  Drakes  old  ship]  After  the  return  of  this 
celebrated  navigator  from  his  vo3rage  round  the 
world,  hb  ship  was  laid  up  at  Deptifonl,  by  Queen 
Elizabeth^  where  it  was  long  visited  as  a  smgu- 
lar  curiosity,  and  regarded,  as  appears  from  the 
verses  of  Cowlev  and  others,  with  no  small  degree 
of  national  priae  and  veneration.  Much  of  tlie 
fondness  wiux  which  Elizabeth  is  yet  viewed  by 
the  common  ]>eople,  is  due  to  her  happy  dexterity 
in  flattering  the  prdudices  of  the  nation,  and  per- 
haps her  own  (for  Bess,  to  use  Her  proper  words, 
had  an  English  hearty  by  exalting  every  cir- 
cumstance, and  perpetuatmg  every  memorial, 
^that  tended  to  its  glory,  or  brought  to  mind  its 
success  in  arts  or  arms.  An  object  which  has 
been  greatly  overlooked  by  almost  every  go- 
vernment since  her  time,  who  have  abandoned  to 
individual  i>atriotism  those  tributes  to  national 
honour,  which  are  only  effective  when  paid  by 
the  State.^  I  regret  to  say  that  Barrow  found 
the  ship  in  which  Cook  bad  twice  circumnavi- 

.  gated  the  globe,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  whither  she  was 
carried  by  the  Portuguese,  who  had  purchased 
her  for  an  inconsidersible  sum !  His  feelings  oh 
the  occasion  are  just  and  proper. 

*  I  twill  do  well/or  a  suburb  humour :]  A  low 
humour,  not  tinctured  with  urbanity ;  fitted  to 
the  tastes  of  the  inferior  people  who  usually  re- 
.side  in  the  suburbs. — ^Whal. 


SCENE  \l\.-^The  Lane  before  Cd\a^ 
House.^ 

Enter  Master  Mathew. 
Mat,  I  think  this  be  the  house :  what,  ho ! 

Enter  Coh.  . 

Cob.  Who's  there?  O,  Master  Mathew  I 
give  your  worship  good  morrow.. 

Mat.  What,  Cob !  how  dost  thou,  g-ood 
Cob?  dost  thou  inhabit  here.  Cob? 

Cob.  Ay,  sir,  I  and  my  lineage  have  kept 
a  poor  house  here,  in  our  days. 

Mat.  Thy  lineage,  Monsieur  Cob !  what 
lineage?  what  lineage? 

Cob.  Why,  sir,  an  ancient  lineage,  and 
a  princely.  Mine  ance'try  came  from  a 
king's  belly,  no  worse  man;  and  yet  no 
man  neither,  by  vour  worship's  leave,  I  did 
lie  in  that,  but  herring,  the  king  of  iish,^ 
(from  his  belly  I  proceed,)  one  of  the 
monarchs  of  the  world,  I  assure  you.  The 
first  red  herring  that  was  broiled  in  Adam 
and  Eve's  kitchen,  do  I  fetch  my  pedi- 
gree from,  by  the  harrot's  book.fi     His 


»  The  lane  be/ore  CoFs  Hoitse.l  Mr.  Waldron 
observes  that  m  a  part  of  Black  Friars  called 
Broad  Way,  there  is  an  avenue  still  called  Cob's 
Court ;  ana  not  improbably  from  its  having  for- 
merly been  inhabited  by  water-bearers  ;  to  which 
class  of  people  Jonson  s  chsuracter  of  Cob  seems 
to  have  given  a  sort  of  celebrity.  Not  to  deprive 
any  part  of  the  city,  however,  of  its  due  ^are 
of  honour,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  "  Cob's 
house  stood  by  the  Wall"  at  the  bottom  of  Cole- 
man-street. 

*  herring^  ike  king  offish^  If  the  tseader 
wishes  to  miow  how  the  herring  arrived  at  this 
dignity,  he  may  consult  Nashe's  "Lenten 
Stuffe,"  where  he  will  find  more  than  enough  on 
the  subject.  Briefly,  a  quarrel  having  arisen 
between  the  "land  fowls  and  the  fishes,  the 
latter  assembled  to  elect  a  kin^  that  might  lead 
them  into  batde.*'  On  canvassmg  the  respective 
claims  of  the  competitors,  "none  woone  me  day 
but  the  herringy  whom  all  their  clamorous  suf- 
frages, &c. ,  saluted  with  Vive  le  royl  God  savo  the 
king ! — and  fi^m  that  time  to  this  he  hath  gone 
^broad  with  an  army,  and  never  stirs  without 
It."  4to.  Z599.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
title  was  fondly  conferred  on  the  herring  by  the 
Northern  nations,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
mense advantages  which  they  derived  from  the 
fishery;  and  in  which  our  rivals  the  Dutch  were 
at  this  time  known  to  be  very  largely  partici- 
pating. 

^  By  the  harrot's  book.'\  The  old  and  obsolete 
mode  of  spellin?  herkld^  of  which  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption :  herald  {here  held)  is^  or  rather  was,  the 
champion  of  an  army ;  what  it  is  now  I  cannot 
tell. 
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cob*  was  my  great,   great,    mighty  great 
grandfather. 

Mat,  Why  mighty,  why  mighty,  I  pray 
thee? 

Cob,  O,  it  was  a  mighty  while  ago,  sir, 
and  a  mighty  great  cob. 

Mat,  How  know'st  thou  that  ? 

Cob*  How  know  I !  why,  I  smell  his 
ghost  ever  and  anon. 

Mat,  Smell  a  ghost !  O  unsavoury  jest ! 
and  the  ghost  of  a  herring  cob? 

Cob,  Ay,  sir :  With  favour  of  your  wor- 
ship's nose,  Master  Mathew,  why  not  the 
ghost  of  a  herring  cob,  as  well  as  the  ghost 
of  Rasher  Bacon? 

Mat.  Roger  Bacon,  thou  wouldst  say. 

Cob.  I  say  Rasher  Bacon.  They  were 
both  broiled  on  the  coals ;  and  a  man  may 
smell  broiled  meat,  I  hope !  you  are  a 
scholar,  upsolve  me  that,  now. 

Mat.  O  raw  ignorance  ! —  Cob,  canst 
thou  shew  me  of  a  gentleman,  one  Captain 
Bobadill,  where  his  lodging  is  ? 

Cob,  O,  my  guest,  sir,  you  mean. 

Mat,  Thy  guest !  alas,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Cob,  Why  do  you  laugh,  sir  ?  Do  you 
not  mean  Captain  Bobadill  ? 

McU.  Cob,  pray  thee  advise  thyself  well ; 
do  not  wrong  the  gentleman,  and  th3rself 
too.  I  dare  be  sworn,  he  scorns  thy  house, 
be !  he  lodge  in  such  a  base  obscure  place 
as  thy  house  !  Tut,  I  know  his  disposition 
so  well,  he  would  not  he  in  thy  be^  if 
thou'dst  give  it  him.  ^^ 

Cob.  I  will  not  give  it  him  though,  sir. 
Mass,  I  thought  somewhat  was  in  it,  we 

»  His  Cob,  &-C.]  Cob  {kopy  Belg.)  is  head. 
Our  old  writers  used  the  word  as  a  distinctive 
mark  of  bulk ;  Uius  cob-losS  was  the  largest  loaf 
of  the  batch,  cob-«pp\ty  a7^nut,  &c,  were  respec- 
tively the  lareest  apples  and  nuts  of  the^  crop, 
&c  But  CMt  was  more  commonly  applied  to 
fishes,  and  of  these  chiefly  to  the  red  and  white 
herring,  whence  it  became  a  cant  term  for  the 
whole  fish.  Jonson  is  here  in  his  "  old  lunes :" 
he  is  never  weary  of  playing  with  names,  thoueh 
no  spout  can  well  be  ''more  flat  and  unprofit- 
able." 

*  He  n^er  cast  better  in  his  life.)  A  quibble, 
very  worthy  of  Cob,  between  casting  dice  and 
vomidng.  It  is  found  in  Shakspeare,  and  in 
all  our  old  dramatists. 

'  Perhaps  heswalioived  a  /atr^r»-token.}  This, 
as  Reed  observes,  was  a  cant  term  for  getting 
diunk.  Toketts  were  promissory  pieces  of  brass 
or  copper,  which  tradesmen,  in  a  scarcity  of 
small  money,  were  sometimes  permitted  to  coin 
fi»r  themselves ;  a  practice  which  has  lately  been 
revived.  That  most  of  them  would  travel  to  the 
tavern,  may  be  easily  supposed ;  and  hence 
verfaaps  the  name.  Their  usual  value  seems  to 
nave  been  a  farthing. 


could  not  get  him  to  bed  all  night.  Well, 
sir,  though  he  lie  not  on  my  bed,  he  Kes 
on  my  bench :  an't  please  you  to  go  up, 
sir,  you  shall  find  him  with  two  cushions 
under  his  head,  and  his  cloke  wrapt 
about  him,  as  though  he  had  neither  won 
nor  lost,  and  yet,  I  warrant,  he  ne'er  cast 
better  in  his  life,*  than  he  has  done  to-night. 

Mat.  Why,  was  he  drunk  ? 

Cob.  Drunk,  sir  I  you  hear  not  me  say 
so :  perhaps  he  swallowed  a  tavem-token,* 
or  some  such  device,  sir,  I  have  nothing  to 
do  withal.  I  deal  with  water  and  not  with 
wine. — Give  me  my  tankard  there,  ho ! — 
God  be  wi'  you,  sir.  It's  six  a  clock :  I 
should  have  carried  two  turns,  by  this.— 
What  ho !  my  stopple ;  come. 

Enter  Tib  with  a  water-tankard. 

Mat.  Lie  in  a  water-bearer's  house !  a 
gentleman  of  his  havings!  Well,  I'll  tell 
him  my  mind  !* 

Cob.  What,  Tib ;  shew  this  gentleman 
up  to  the  captain.  [Exit  Tib  with  Master 
Mathew.]  Oh,  an  my  house  were  the 
Brazen-head  now !  faith  it  would  e'en  speak 
Moe  fools  yet.  You  should  have  some  now 
would  take  this  Master  Mathew  to  be  a 
gentleman,  at  the  least.  His  father's  an 
hottest  man,  a  worshipful  fishmonger,  and 
^^rth;  and  now  does  he  creep,  and 
Miiiggle  into  acquaintance  with  all  the 
brave  gallants  about  the  town,  such  as  my 
guest  is  (O,  my  guest  is  a  fine  man^)  and 
they  flout  him  invincibly.*    He  useth  every 

*  Lie  in  a  water-bearer's  house!  a  gentleman 
of  his  havings !  Welly  I'll  tell  him  my  mintl.\ 
This,  Master  Mathew  forgets  to  do,  though 
Bobadill  seems  to  lead  the  way  to  it.  Havings 
are  possessions :  it  is  thus  used  by  Shakspeare, 
"the  gentleman  is  of  no  havings." — Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor.  And  by  our  author's  imi- 
tator, Randolph : — 

"  One  of  your  havings y  and  thus  cark  and  care  !'* 

Muses*  Looking  Glass. 

Instead  of  havings,  the  quarto  resids  note, 
which  seems  the  better  word,  as  Bobadill  is  less 
boastful  of  his  fortune,  than  of  his  distinguished 
reputation.  ' 

^  And  they  flout  him  invincibly.]  I  have 
some  doubt  whether  we  rightly  comprehend  this 
word,  as  understood  by  our  ancestors.  Here, 
and  elsewhere,  it  is  used  where  we  should  now 
write  invisibly.  "  He  was  so  forlorn,"  says 
Falstaff  of  Justice  Shallow,  "  that  his  dimen- 
sions to  any  thick  sight  were  invincible."  This 
reading  Steevens  pronounces  to  be  absolutely 
spurious :  and  adopts,  with  great  applause,  in- 
visible y  **  the  correction  of  Rowe."  The  correc- 
tion, as  it  is  termed,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to 
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day  to  a  merchant's  house  where  I  serve 
water,  one  Master  Kitely  s,  in  the  Old 
Jewry;  and  here's  the  jest,  he  is  in  love 
with  my  master's  sister,  Mrs.  Bridget,  and 
calls  her  mistress ;  and  there  he  will  sit  you 
a  whole  afternoon  sometimes,  reading  of 
these  same  abominable,  vile  (a  pox  on  'em ! 
'I  cannot  abide  them),  rascally  verses, 
I  poetrie,  poetrie,  and  speaJcing  of  interludes ; 
'twill  make  a  man  burst  to  hear  him.  And 
the  wenches,  they  do  so  jeer,  and  ti-he  at 

him Well,  should  they  do  so  much  to 

me,  I'd  forswear  them  all,  by  the  foot  of 
Pharaoh !  There's  an  oath !  How  many 
water-bearers  shall  you  hear  swear  such  an 
oath  ?  O,  I  have  a  g^est — he  teaches  me 
—  he  does  swear  the  legiblest  of  any  man 
christened :  By  St.  George  I  the  foot  of 
Pharaoh  !  the  body  of  me  /  as  I  am  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  soldier!  such  dainty  oaths  ! 
and  withal,  he  does  take  this  same  filthy 
rpguish  tobacco,  the  finest  and  cleanliest ! 
it  would  do  a  man  good  to  see  the  fume 
come  forth  at's  tonnels. — Well,  he  owes  me 
forty  shillings,  my  wife  lent  him  out  of  her 
purse,  by  sixpence  at  a  time,  besides  his 
lodging :  I  would  I  had  it  !^  I  shall  have 
it,  he  says,  the  next  action.  Helter  skelter, 
hang  sorrow,  care'U  kill  a  cat,  up-tails  all, 
and  a  louse  for  the  hangman  !  \Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— ^  Room  in  Cob's  House. 

Bobadill  discovered  lying  on  a  bench. 
Bob.  Hostess,  hostess  I 

Enter  Tib. 
Tib.  What  say  you,  sir? 

those  who  are  not  conversant  with  our  old 
writers;  but  not  so,  I  should  have  thought, 
to  Steevens.  However  this  may  be,  I  have 
met  with  the  expression  so  frequently,  that  I 
incline^  to  the  opinion  of  the  judicious  Crites, 
and  think  "  there  is  need  of  more  deliberation," 
before  it  be  utterly  proscribed. 

^  /  would  I  had  tty  &»c.\  Rude  and  illiterate 
as  the  author  has  drawn  Cob,  he  has  yet  made 
him  enter  into  the  characters  of  Bobadill  and 
Master  Mathew  with  a  shrewdness  which  is  fre- 
quently found  in  people  of  his  condition,  and 
which  evinces  Jonson's  strict  observance  of 
nature.  The  hortatory  exclamations  with  which 
Cob  concludes  his  soliloquy  are  either  proverbial 
vulgarisms,  or  the  burden  of  popular  songs. 
Up-tails-all  occurs  in  the  Fleire^  act  iii.  "  She 
every  day  sings  yohn  for  the  King^  and  is 
perfect  at  Up-taih-all  ^*  and  in  the  Coxcomb^ 
act  i.  where  Silvio  sings,  **  Then  set  yoxur  foot  to 
my  foot,  and  Up-taiU-all*' 

*  Bob.  Take  away  the  bason^  good  hostess. 

Tib.  He  would  desire  you  to  come  np^  sir. 


Bob.  A  cup  of   thy  small    beer,   sweet 
hostess. 

Tib.    Sir,   there's    a   gentleman    beloiv 
would  speak  with  you. 

Bob.  A  gentleman !  'odso,  I  am  not  witliin. 

Tib.  My  husband  told  him  you  were,  sir. 

Bob.  What  a  plague ^what  meant  lie  ? 

Mat.  \belo7ilK\  Captain  Bobadill ! 

Bob.    Who's    there? — Take   aviray    tlie 
bason,  good  hostess  !* — Come  tip,  sir. 

Tib.  He  would  desire  you  to  come  up, 
sir.    You  come  into  a  cleanly  house,  here  f 

Enter  Mathew. 

Mat.  Save  you,  sir,  save  you,  captain  ! 

Bob.  Gentle  Master  Mathew  I    Is  it  you, 
sir?  please  you  to  sit  down. ' 

Mat.   Thank  you,  good  captain ;    you 
may  see  I  am  somewhat  audacious. 

Bob.  Not  so,  sir.  I  was  requested  to 
supper  last  night  by  a  sort*  of  g£dlants. 
where  you  were  wished  for,  and  drunk  to,  I 
assure  you. 

Mat.  Vouchsafe  me,  by  whom,  g"ood 
captain  ? 

Bob.  Marry,  by  young  Wellbred,  and 
others. — ^Why,  hostess,  a  stool  here  for  this 
gentleman. 

Mat.  No  halite,  sir,  'tis  very  well. 

Bob.  Body  o'  me  1  it  was  so  late  ere  we 
parted  last  night,  I  can  scarce  open  my  eyes 
yet ;  I  was  but  new  risen,  as  you  came  :  bow 
passes  the  day  abroad,  sir  ?  you  can  tea.. 

Mat.  Faith,  some  half  hour  to  seven  r 
Now  trust  me,  you  have  an  exceeding  fine 
lodging  here,  very  neat  and  private. 

Bob.  Ay,  sir:  sit  down,  I  pray  you. 
Master  Mathew,  in  any  case,  possess*  no 


You  come  into  a  cleanly  house,  here !]  Our 
facetious  neighbours  have  attempted  to  translate 
this  comedy  into  French,  and  succeeded,  as 
might  be  expected,  to  a  nicety.  The  version  of 
what  is  quoted  above,  may  serve,  as  well  as  any 
other  passage,  for  a  specimen  : — 

Bob.  Entportez  le  basin,  ma  chire  hotesse. 
Tib.  Ne  craignez  rien,  mottsieurf  la  chambre 
estprqpre. 

And  it  is  from  such  exquisite  blundering  as  this, 
that  their  critics  presume  to  decide  upon  the 
taste  and  humour  of  the  English  stage  ! 

'  By  a  sort  ofgallants.'\  A  company.  **  Yet 
how  a  sort  of  fugitives,  who  had  quitted  with- 
out stroke  their  own  country,  should  so  soon 
win  another,  appears  not." — Milton's /if «/.  of 
Brit.  The  w6rd  occurs  so  frequcndy  in  this 
sense,  that  no  further  notice  of  it  seems  neces- 
sary. 

*  Possess  no  gentlemen  of  our  acquaintance 
with  notice  of  my  lodging.'^  i.e.,  infortn  no 
gentlemen,  &c. 
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gentlemen  of  our  acquaintance  with  notice 
of  my  lodging. 

Mat.  Who,  I,  sir?  no. 

.flW.  Not  that  I  need  to  care  who  know 
it,  for  the  cabbin  is' convenient ;  but  in  re- 
gaid  I  would  not  be  too  popular,  and  gene- 
rally visited,  as  some  are. 

Mai.  True,  captain,  I  conceive  you. 

Bob.  For,  do  you  see,  s»ir,  by  the  heart  of 
falour  in  me,  except  it  be  to  some  peculiar 
and  choice  spirits,  to  whom  I  am  extraor- 
dinarily engage,  as  yourself,  or  so,  I  could 
not  extend  thus  far. 

Mat,  O  Lord,  sir !  I  resolve*  so. 

Bob.  I  confess  I  love  a  cleanly  and  quiet 
privacy,  above  all  the  tumult  and  roar  of 
foftone.  What  new  book  have  you  there  ? 
What!  Goby,  Hieronymo?* 

Mai.  Ay;  did  you  ever  see  it  acted  ?  Is't 
not  well  penned  ? 

Bob.  Well  penned  !    I  would  fain  see  all 

the  poets  of  these  times  pen  such  another 

play  as  that  was  :^  they'll  prate  and  swag- 

{  ger.  and  keep  a  stir  of  art  and  devices, 

j  when,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  read  'em,  they 

are  the  most  shallow,  pitiful,  barren  feUows, 

that  live  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  again. 

[  WkiU  Master  Mathew  reads,  Bobadill 

makes  himself  ready. ^ 

Mai.  Indeed  here  are  a  number  of  fine 

speeches  in  this  book.     O  ^es,  no  eyes,^ 

.  hut  fountains  fraught  with  tears  /  th&it's 

*  /  resolve  ^^^.1  I  am  convinced  of  it.  See 
Masanger,  voL  i.  275. 

*  IVkai  !  Go  by,  Hierony7no  f\  This  alludes  to 
the  following  passage  in  the  Spanish  Tragedy : 

"  Hierv.  Justice,  O  justice  to  Hierouymo  !  ^ 

Lorm.  Back;  seest  (hou  not  the  king  is 
busy? 

Hiero.  O,  is  he  so ! 

King.  Who  i$  he  that  interrupts  our  busi- 
ness? 

Hiero.  Not  I:  Hieronymo  beware,  go  hy^ 
gobyr 

*  Well  penned.!  I  would  fain  see  all  the  poets 
of  these  times  Pen  such  another  play  as  that 
was :]  Jonson  has  here  contrived  to  pay  an 
indirect  compliment  to  himself;  for,  it  appears 
from  Um  MS.  of  Mr.  Henslow,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Rose  Theatre,  that  he  had  been  employed 
on  more  than  one  occasion  to  improve  old 
Jcronymo.  The  article,  as  copied  by  Mr. 
Malone,  runs  thus,  "  Lent  unto  Mr.  AUeyn,  the 
35  of  September,  i6ox,  to  lend  unto  Bengemen 
J<rfuison,  upon  'his  writing  of  his  adycions 
m  Jeionymo,  xxxxs."  In  the  following  year, 
"Eteugemen  wrote  more  adycions;"  and  in 
Cyntiwis  Revels^  1602,  has  not  forgotten  to 
advert  again  to  the  circumstance. 

*  Bobadill  makes  himself  ready.]  This  was 
the  phrase  then  in  use  for  dressing  oneself: — 


a  conceit !  fountains  fraught  with  tears  I 

0  life^  no  life,  but  lively  form  of  death  I 
another.  O  world,  no  world,  but  mass  of 
public  wrongs  I  a  third.  Confused  and  filled 
with  murder  and  misdeeds  !  a  fourth.  O, 
the  muses  I  Is't  not  excellent  ?  Is't  not 
simply  the  best  that  ever  you  heard,  cap- 
tain ?    Ha !  how  do  you  like  it  ? 

Bob.  'Tis  good. 

Mat.  '*  To  thee,  the  purest  object  to  my 
sense, 

The  most  refined  essence  heaven  covers, 
Send  T  these  hnes,  wherein  I  do  commence 

The  happy  state  of  turtle-billing  lovers. 
If  they  prove  rough,  unpolished,  harsh,  and 

rude. 
Haste  made  the  waste :  thus  mildly,  I  con- 
clude." 

Bob.  Nay,  proceed,  proceed.  Where's  this? 

Mat.  This,  sir  1  a  toy  of  mine  own,  in 
my  nonage ;  the  infancy  of  my  muses :  But 
when  will  you  come  and  see  my  study  ?  good 
faith,  I  can  shew  you  some  very  good  things 

1  have  done  of  late — That  boot  becomes 
your  leg  passing  well,  captain,  methinks. 

Bob.  So,  so;  it's  the  fashion  gentlemen 
now  use.* 

Mat.  Troth,  captain,  and  now  you  speak 
of  the  fashion,  Master  Wellbred's  elder 
brother  and  I  are  fallen  out  exceedingly : 
This  other  day,  I  happened  to  enter  into 
some  discourse  of  a  hanger,?  which,  I  assure 

"I  have  seen  little  girls  that  yesterday  had 
scarce  a  hand  to  make  them  ready,  the  next  day 
weare  wedding  rings  on  their  fingers."— Patient 
Grisselly  1603.  More  instances  of  so  common 
an  expression  are  not  required. 

*  O  eyes,  fio  eyes,  df*c.'\  These  lines  occur  in 
the  third  act  of  the  Spanish  Tragedy :  they  are, 
it  must  be  confessed,  sufficiently  ridiculous,  and 
the  poets  of  those  days  were  never  weary  of 

Sarodying  and  burlesquing  them:  they  are, 
owever,  in  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  may  be 
found,  with  some  slight  variations,  in  writers 
of  higner  name  than  the  author  of  Hieronymo. 

*  Bob.  So.  so;  it's  the  fashion  gentlejnen 
now  use.'\  Bobadill  probably  alludes  to  some 
particular  form  of  the  boot,  which,  in  that 
capricious  age,  was  continually  varying  its 
appearance.  If,  as  Mr.  Whalley  supposes,  he 
merely  hints  at  the  prevalence  of  the  fashion,  he 
is  sufficiently  modest,  for  not  only  "  gentlemen," 
but  "citizens,  plowmen,  and  artisans  of  every 
description  walked  in  their  boots." — Old  Plays, 
vol.  X.  p.  118.  The  bon-mot  of  Gondemar,  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  is  well  known.  I  shall 
amaze  my  countrymen,  said  he  to  James  I.  by 
letting  them  know,  at  my  return,  that  all 
London  is  booted,  and  apparently  ready  to  walk 
out  of  town ! 

'  /  Itappened  to  enter  into  some  discourse  of 
a  hanger,]    See  the  Poetaster. 
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you,  both  for  fashion  and  workmanship, 
was  most  peremptory  beautiful,  and  gentle- 
man-like :  yet  he  condemned,  and  cried  it 
down  for  the  most  pied  and  ridiculous  that 
ever  he  saw. 

Bob.  Squire  Do  ivniight,  the  half-brother, 
was't  not  ? 

Mat.  Ay,  sir,  he. 

Bob.  Hang  him,  rook !  he  !  why  he  has 
no  more  judgment  than  a  malt-horse :  By 
St.  Geoige,  I  wonder  you'd  lose  a  thought 
upon  such  an  animal ;  the  most  peremptory 
absurd  clown  of  Christendom,  this  day,  he 
is  holden.  I  protest  to  you,  as  I  am  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  soldier,  I  ne'er  changed  words 
with  his  like.  By  his  discourse,  he  should 
eat  nothing  but  hay  :  he  was  bom  for  the 
manger,  pannier,  or  pack-saddle.  He  has 
not  so  much  as  a  good  phrase  in  his  belly, 
but  all  old  iron,  and  rusty  proverbs :  a  good 
commodity  for  some  smith  to  make  hob- 
nails of. 

Mat.  Ay,  and  he  thinks  to  carry  it  away 
with  his  manhood  still,  where  he  comes  : 
he  brags  he  will  give  me  the  bastinado,  as 
■  I  hear. 

Bob.  How  I  he  the  bastinado  !  how  came 
he  by  that  word,  trow? 

Mat.  Nay,  indeed,  he  said,  cudgel  me ; 
I  termed  it  so,  for  my  more  grace. 

Bob.  That  may  be;  for  I  was  sure  it 
was  none  of  his  word :  but  when,  when  said 
he' so  ? 

Mat.  Faith,  yesterday,  they  say;  a 
young  gallant,  a  friend  of  mine,  told  me  so. 

Bob.  By  the  foot  of  Pharaoh,  and  'twere 
my  case  now,  I  should  send  him  a  chartel^ 
presently.  The  bastinado  !  a  most  proper 
and  sufficient  dependance,'  warranted  by 
the  great  Caranza.  Come  hither,  you  shall 
chartel  him  ;  I'll  shew  you  a  trick  or  two, 
you  shall  kill  him  with,  at  pleasure ;  the 
first  stoccata,  if  you  will,  by  this  air. 


^  You  shall  send  him  a  chartel  presentlyJ] 
'This  word,  which  now  means  a  paper  of  stipula- 
tions or  conditions,  anciendy  signified  a  chal- 
lengey  and  is  used  in  that  sense  by  all  the 
writers  of  Jonson's  age : — "  You  had  better,'* 
says  Lord  Roos,  in  his  reply  to  the  Marquis  of 
Dorchester's  challen|^,  "nave  been  drunk,  and 
set  in  the  stocks  for  it,  than  sent  the  post  with 
a  whole  packet  oichartels  forme." 

'  A  ntost  proper  and  sufficient  dependance.] 
Dependance^  in  the  language  of  the  Duello^  then 
in  vogue,  meant  the  ground  or  cause  of  quarrel. 
It  is  explained  more  at  large,  as  Whalley  ob- 
serves, in  The  DeviTs  an  Ass,  act  iii.  and  with 
some  humour.  The  reader  who  wishes  for 
more  on  the  subject,  may  refer  to  Massinger, 
vol.  iii.  p.  9.     'rhe  great  Caranza,  to  whom 


Mat.  Indeed,  you  have  absolute  know* 
ledge  in  the  mystery,  I  have  heard,  sir. 

Bob.  Of  whom,  of  whom  have  you  heard 
it,  I  beseech  you? 

Mat.  Troth,  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of 
divers,  that  3rou  have  very  rare,  and  un-in- 
one-breath-utterable  skill,  sir. 

Bob.  By  heaven,  no,  not  I ;  no  skill  in 
the  earth ;  some  small  rudiments  in  the 
science,  as  to  know  my  time,  distance,   or 
so.     I  have  professed  it  more  for  noble- 
men and  gentlemen's  use,  than  mine  own 
practice,   I  assure  you. — Hostess,  accom- 
modate  us    with    another  bed-stafif  here 
quickly.     Lend  us  another  bed-staif — the 
woman  does  not  imderstand  the  words  of 
action.3 — Look  you,  sir :   exalt  not   your 
point  above  this  state,  at  any  hand,    and 
let  your  poniard  maintain  your  defence, 
thus  : — ^give  it  the  gentleman,  and  leave  us. 
[Exit  Tib.]    So,  shr.    Come  on:  O,  twine 
your  body  more  about,  that  you  may  fail 
to  a  more  sweet,  comely,  gentleman-like 
guard ;  so  !  indifferent :  hollow  your  body 
tnore,  sir,  thus :   now,  stand  fast  o*  your 
left  leg,  note  your  distance,  keep  your  due 
proportion  of  time — oh,  you  disorder  your 
point  most  irregularly. 

Mat,  .How  is  the  bearing  of  it  now,  sir  ? 

Bob,  O,  out  of  measure  ill :  a  well  ex- 
perienced hand  would  pass  upon  you  at 
pleasiu?. 

Mat,  How  mean  you,  dr,  pass  upon  me? 

Bob.  Why,  thus,  sir, — make  a  thrust  at 
me — [Master  Mathew  pushes  at  BobadillJ 
come  in  upon  the  answer,  control  yoiu: 
point,  and  make  a  full  career  at  the  body  : 
The  best  practised  gallants  of  the  time 
name  it  the  passado ;  a  most  desperate 
thrust,  believe  it. 

Mat.  Well,  come,  sir. 

Bob.  Why,  you  do  not  manage  your 
weapon  with  any  facility  or  grace  to  invite 


Bobadill  appeals,  is  mentioned  again  in  the  Neiu 
Inn,  where  ne  appears  somewhat  fallen  £rom  his 
dignity. 

^  The  woman  does  not  understand  the  words 
of  action.]  TYisX  accommodate -wzsvi  word  of 
action,  appears  from  Corporal  Bardolph's  ex- 
quisite dissertation  on  it : — "  Pardon  me,  sir,  I 
have  heard  the  word.  Phrase,  call  you  it  ?  By 
this  day,  I  know  not  the  plurase:  but  I  wiu 
maintain  the  word  with  my  sword  to  be  a 
soldier-like  word,  and  a  word  of  exceeding  good  | 
command." — 2nd  Part  of  Hett.  IV,  act  iii. 
sc.  4.  I 

Accommodation,  as   the  poet  tells  tis  in  his     1 
Discoveries,  was  at  this  time  a  modish  expres- 
sion, and  what  he  calls,  one  of  the  perfumed 
term;  of  the  age. 


J 
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me.  I  have  no  spirit  to  play  with  you ;  your 
dearth  of  judgment  renders  you  tedious. 

Mat.  But  one  venue,  ^  sir. 

Bob.  Venue !  fie ;  most  gross  denomina- 
tion, as  ever  I  h^rd :  O,  the  stoccata, 
while  you  live,  sir,  note  that. — Come,  put 
ao  your  cloke,  and  we'll  go  to  some  private 
piace  where  you  are  acquainted,  some 
tavern,  or  so — and  have  a  bit — I'll  send  for 
one  of  these  fencers,  and  he  shall  breathe 
you.  by  my  direction ;  and  then  I  will 
teach  you  your  trick ;  you  shall  kill  him 
with  it  at  the  first,  if  you  please.  Why,  I 
wiii  kam  you  by  the  true  judgment  of  the 
eye,  hand,  and  foct,  to  control  any  enemy's 
point  in  the  world.  Should  your  adversary 
oonfiront  you  with  a  pistol,  'twere  nothing, 
by  this  hand  !  you  should,  by  the  same 
zule,  ccmtrol  his  bullet,  in  a  line,  except  it 
were  hailshot,  and  spread.  What  money 
have  you  about  you,  Master  Mathew? 

Mat.  Faith,  I  have  not  past  a  two  shil- 
fiogs,  or  so. 

Bob,  'Tis  somewhat  with  the  least ;  but 
oome ;  we  will  have  a  bunch  of  radish  and 
salt  to  taste  our  wine,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco 
to  dose  the  orifice  of  the  stomach  ;  and 
then  well  call  upon  young  Wellbred :  per- 
haps we  shall  meet  the  Corydon-^  his  brother 
there,  and  put  him  to  the  question. 


I 


ACT  II. 


1  SCENE  1.-7%^  Old  Jewry.     A  Hall  in 
Kitely's  "House. 

!      Enter  Kitely,  Cash,  and  Downright. 

I     Kit.  Thomas,  come  hither. 
'  There  lies  a  note  within  upon  my  desk  ; 
Here   take   my   key<    it  is   no   matter, 
neither. — 
i  Where  Is  the  boy? 

Cask.  Within,  sir,  in  the  warehouse. 

r  :  ~ 

^  But  one  venue,  n>.]  Few  terms  have  had 
more  unprofitable  pains  wasted  on  them  than 
tidsy  which  Bobadili  despatches  in  an  instant.  It 
means,  he  says,  the  stoccata;  and  the  stoccata 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  thrust.  May 
we  not  hope,  that  the  opinion  of  so  competent  a 
judge  will  be  considered  as  decisive,  and  finally 
operate  to  the  disburthenment  of  some  of  our 
ancient  poets,  who  groan  under  the  weight  of 
discordant  commentaries  on  this  trivial  word  ! 
The  only  drctunstance  worthy  of  notice  here,  is 
the  psteference  which  Bobadili  manifests  for  the 
Italian.  This  was  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the 
day ;  and  Is  therefore  jumdously  attributed  to  him. 
'The  Corydon  hts  brother]  Meaning  Down- 
right, who  was  half  brother  to  Wellbred.— Whal. 


Kit.  Let  him    tell    over    straight  that 
Spanish  gold. 
And  weigh  it,  with  the  pieces  of  eight,   po 

you 
See  the  delivery  of  those  silver  stuHs 
To  Master  Lucar :  Tell  him,  if  he  will. 
He  shall  have  the  grograns,  at  the  rate  I 

told  him. 
And  I  will  meet  him  on  the  Exchange 
anon. 
Cash.  Good,  sir.  [Exit. 

Kit.  Do  you  see  that  fellow.  Brother 
Downright. 
Dow.  Ay,  what  of  him? 
Kit.  He  is  a  jewel,  brother. 
I  took  him  of  a  child  up  at  my  door, 
And  christened  him,  gave  him  mine  own 

name,  Thomas ; 
Since  bred  him  at  the  Hospital  •?  where 

proving 
A  toward  imp,  I  called  him  home,  and 

taught  him 
So  much,  as  I  have  made  him  my  cashier. 
And  giv'n  him,  who  had  none,  a  surname. 

Cash  : 
And  find  him  in  his  place  so  full  of  faith. 
That  I  durst  trust  my  life  into  his  hands. 
Dow.  So  would  not  I  in  any  bastard's, 
brother. 
As  it  is  like  he  is,  although  I  knew 
Myself  his  father.     But  you  said  you  had 

somewhat 
To  tell  me,  gentle  brother ;  what  is't,  what 
is't? 
Kit.  Faithj  I  am  very  loth  to  utter  it, 
As  fearing  it  may  hurt  your  patience  : 
But  that  I  know  your   judgment  is   of 

strength, 
Against  the  nearness  of  affection—- 
Dow.  What   need    this    circumstance? 

pray  you,  be  direct. 
Kit.  I  will  not  say  how  much  I  do  ascribe 
Unto  your  friendship,  nor  in  what  regard 
I  hold  your  love ;  but  let  my  past  behaviour. 


The  name  of  this  unfortunate  shepherd  of 
Virgil  seems  to  have  suggested  to  our  old  writers 
a  certain  mixture  of  rusticity  and  folly.  So,  in 
the  Parson's  Wedding^f  **  He  has  not  so  much  as 
the  family  jest  which  these  Corydons  are  to 
inherit,"  act  i.  sc.  3. 

'  Since  bred  him  at  the  Hospital';]  i.e.,  at 
Christ's  Hospital,  whither,  at  Its  first  establish- 
ment, the  foundlings  taken  up  in  the  city  were 
sent  for  maintenance  and  education.  In  the 
Widow,  by  Jonson,  Middleton,  and  Massinger, 
the  same  sulusion  occurs : — 


<« 


I  have  no  child  of  mine  own, 
But  two  I  got  once  of  a  scowering  woman. 
And  they're  both  well  provided   for — n  the- 

Hospital^*  act  11.  sc.  x. 
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And  usage  of  your  sister,  [both]i  confirm 
How  well  I  have  been  affected  to  your— 
Daw.  You  are  too  tedious ;  come  to  the 
matter,  the  matter. 
Kit.  Then,  without  further  ceremony, 
thus. 
My  brother  Wellbred,  sir,  I  know  not  how, 
Of  late   is   much   declined   in  what   he 

was, 
And  greatly  altered  in  his  disposition. 
When  he  came  first  to  lodge  here  in  my 

house. 
Ne'er  trust  me  if  I  were  not  proud  of  him  : 
Methought  he  bare  himself   in  such   a 

fashion. 
So  full  of  man,  and  sweetness  in  his  car- 
riage, 
And  what  was  chief,  it  shewed  not  borrowed 

in  him, 
But  all  he  did  became  him  as  his  own, 
And  seemed  as  perfect,  proper,  and  possest. 
As  breath  with  life,  or  colour  with  the 

blood. 
But  now  his  course  is  so  irregular, 
So  loose,  affected,  and  deprived  of  grace, 
And  he  himself  withal  so  far  fallen  off 
From  that  first  place,  as  scarce  no  note  re- 
mains, 
To  tell  men's  judgments  where  he  lately 
stood. 


^  And  usage  of  your  sister ^  [both]  ttf«/frwf] 
For  both^  the  folio  reads  but^  which  appears  to 
have  been  erroneously  copied  from  the  word  in 
^e  preceding  line.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to 
this  opinion  by  the  quarto,  which  gives  the  pas- 
sage thus : — 


-let  my  continued  zeal, 


The  constant  and  reli^ous  regard 
That  I  have  ever  earned  to  your  name, 
My  carriage  with  your  sister,  all  contest 
How  much  I  stand  affected  to  your  house." 

■  To  stale  himself  in  all  societies^  To  make 
himself  cheap  and  common. — So  the  word  is 
used  by  Shakspeare,  and,  indeed,  by  every 
writer  of  his  age.  By  a  very  common  oversight, 
it  is  printed  scale  in  Coriolanus^ '  which  has 
happily  furnished  an  occasion  for  much  perverse 
ingenuity,  to  justify  the  poet's  adoption  of  a 
word  which  he  would  steadily  have  rejected. 

^  or9,  stews,]  This  was  the  mode  of  expression 
then  in  use ;  so  Withers, 

"Turn  his  own  house  into  a  loathsome  steives.* 
Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt^  16x7. 

And  T.  Heywood,  very  prettily, 

"  At  his  departure 
Was  it  the  old  man's  charge  to  have  his  windowes 
Glisten  all  night  with  starres  ?  his  modest  house 
I'urnod  to  a  common  stewes  f  his  beds  to  pallats 
Of  lusts,  and  prostitutions  f ' 

TAe  Englisk  Traveller,  act  i.  so.  2. 


He's  grown  a  stranger  to  all  due  respect. 
Forgetful  of  his  friends  ;  and  not  content 
To  stale^  himself  in  all  societies, 
He  makes  my  house  here  common  as  a 

mart, 
A  theatre,  a  public  receptacle 
For  giddy  humour,  and  diseased  riot  ; 
And  here,  as  in  a  tavern  or  a  stews, ^ 
He  and  his   wild  associates    spend   their 

hours. 
In  repetition  of  lascivious  jests. 
Swear,  leap,  drink,  dance,  and  revel  night 

by  night, 
Control  my  servants,   and,  indeed,    what 

not? 
Dow.  'Sdeins,  I  know  not  what  I  should 
say  to  him,  in  the  whole  world !  He  values  me 
at  a  cracked  three-farthings,  for  aught  I  see.* 
It  will  never  out  of  the  flesh  that's  bred  in 
the  bone.  I  have  told  him  enough,  one  would 
think,  if  that  would  serve ;  but  counsel 
to  him  is  as  good  as  a  shoulder  of  mutton 
to  a  sick  horse.  Well,  he  knows  what  to 
trust  to,  for  George :  let  him  spend,  and 
spend,  and  domineer  till  his  heart  ake  ;  an 
he  think  to  be  relieved  by  me,  when  he  is 
got  into  one  o'  your  city  pounds,  the  coun- 
ters, he  has  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear,  i' 
faith ;  and  claps  his  dish  at  the  wrong 
man's  door  :*  I'll  lay  my  hand  on  my  half- 


*  He  values  tne  at  a  cracked  three-farthings, 
for   aught  I  see.]    The  three-farthing  pieces 

current  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  wpre- 
made  of  silver  ;   consequently  very  thin,    and 
much  cracked  by  public  use : — 

"  My  face  so  thin. 
That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose. 
Lest  men  should  say,  Look  where  three-farthings 
goes."    Shakspeare's  King  yohn,  act  i.  sc.  a. 

Whal. 

*  He  has  the  ivrofi^sow  by  the  ear^and  claps 
his  dish  at  the  wrong  man's  door:]  The  reader 
is  prepared  for  the  bnguage  of  Downright,  by 
the  previous  observation  of  Bobadill,  that  "his 
discourse  was  nothing  but  old  iron  and  rusty 
proverbs."  In  justice  to  Jonson,  it  should  be 
observed  that  none  of  our  dramatic  poets  equal 
him  in  the  dexterity  or  frequency  of  these  pre- 
paratory hints,  which  are  scattered  through  all 
his  plays,  and  evince  a  close  and  judicious  study 
of  the  ancients.  To  clap  your  dish  at  a  wrong 
man's  door,  is  a  proverb  to  be  found  in  Ray :  it 
alludes  to  the  custom  which  prevai'ed  in  this 
country,  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  and,  not 
improbably,  even  so  late  as  Jonson  s  time,  ^hen 
diseased  or  infectious  wretches  wandered  up 
and  down  with  a  claP-dish,  a  wooden  vessel 
with  a  moveable  cover,  to  give  the  charitable 
warning  at  once  of  their  necessities  and  their 
infectious  condition.  To  this  mode  of  begging, 
our  old  writers  frequently  advert,  and,  among 
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penny,  ere  I  part  with  it  to  fetch  him  out, 
111  assure  him. 

Kit.  Nay,  good  brother,  let  it  not  trouble 
joathus. 

Daw.  'Sdeath !  he  mads  me ;  I  could 
eat  my  very  spur-leathers  for  anger  I  But, 
why  are  you  so  tame?  why  do  not  you 
sp^  to  him,  and  tell  him  how  he  dis- 
quiets yoor  house  ? 
Kit.  O,  there  are  divers  reasons  to  dis- 
suade me. 
But,  would  yourself  vouchsafe  to  travail 

in  it, 
(Though  but  with  plain  and  easy  circum- 
stance). 
It  would   both  come  much  better  to  his 

sense. 
And  savour  less  of  stomach,  or  of  passion. 
You  are  his  elder  brother,  and  that  title 
Both  gives  and  warrants  your  authority, 
Whidh,  by  your  presence  seconded,  must 

breed 
A  land  of  duty  in  him,  and  regard  : 
Whereas,  if  I  should  intimate  the  least. 
It  would  but  add  contempt  to  his  neglect. 
Heap  worse  on  ill,  make  up  a  pile  of  hatred, 
That  in  the  rearing  would  come  tottering 

down. 
And  in  the  ruin  bury  all  our  love. 
Nay,  more  than  this,  brother ;  if  I  should 
speak. 


the  rest.  Churchyard,  in  a  passage  of  picturesque 
Beiit.    It  is  Jane  Shore  who  speaks. 

"  Where  I  was  wont  the  golden  chaines  to  wear, 
A  payre  of  beads  about  my  necke  was  wound* 

A  liimen  doth  was  lapt  about  my  heare ; 
A  lapxed  gowne  that  trailed  on  the  ground, 
A  duh  that  claptf  and  gave  a  heavy  souud, 

A  stajrin^  staffe,  and  yrallet  therewithal!, 

1  bear  about,  as  witnesse  of  my  fall." 

ChalUnse^  143. 

It  was  once  also  the  practice  for  beadles  and 
other  inferior  xnrish  officen,^  to  go  from  door  to 
door  with  a  dap-dish,  solidting  cnarity  for  those 
unhappy  sufferers  who  are  now  better  relieved 
by  Touuitary  subscriptions.  Thus  Matheo  in 
the  second  part  of  the  Honest  IVAore,  '*  Must  I 
be  fed  with  chippings?  you  were  best  get  a 
cla^ishf  and  say  you  are  proctor  to  some 
spittle-house."  As  they  naturally  experienced 
many  repulses,  it  may  be  that  the  text  has  some 
remote  neferenoe  to  this  practice,  as  well  as  to 
thefiwmer. 

In  the  Citoeai  for  CursetorSj  1567,  a  variety 
of  knavish  impostors  aire  described,  and  among 
ihtesajraters:  "These  men^"  says  the  writer, 
"oooateifeit  proctors  to  spittle-houses.  Some 
of  them  will  carry  black  boxes  at  their  gyrdel, 
wherein  they  have  a  brief  of  the  Queen's 
Majesty's  letters  patentes  geven  to  such  a  poore 
qattle-hottse  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  there,  &c. 

VOL.  I. 


He  would  be   ready,    from  his  heat  of 

humour, 
And  overflowing  of  the  vapour  in  him, 
To  blow  the  ears  of  his  familiars. 
With  the  false  breath  of  telling  what  dis- 
graces, 
And  low  disparagements,  I  had  put  upon 

him. 
Whilst  they,  sir,    to   relieve   him  in  the 

fable, 
Make  their  loose  comments  upon  every 

word, 
Gestiu*,  or  look,  I  use ;  mock  me  all  over. 
From  my  flat  cap  unto  my  shining  shoes  ;^ 
And,  out  of  their  impetuous  rioting  phan- 

t'sies, 
Beget  some  slander  that  shall  dwell  with  me. 
And  what  would  that  be,  think  you  ?  marry, 

this: 
They  would  give  out,  because  my  wife 

fair. 
Myself  but  lately  married,  and  my  sister 
Here  sojourning  a  virgin  in  my  house. 
That    I  were  jealous! — nay,  as  sure  as 

death. 
That  they  would  say :  and  how  that  I  had 

quarrelled 
My  brother  piuposely,  thereby  to  find 
An  apt  pretext  to  banish  them  my  house. 

Dow.  Mass,   perhaps  so;    they're  like 
enough  to  do  it. 


This  is  probably  a  remnant  of  Popery. 
Many  of  the  reli|[ious  communities  of  Italy  have 
their  Questuanti  (their  proctors)  going  about 
for  alms,  at  this  day,  for  partictdar  saints, 
madonnas,  &c. 

* mock  me  all  ever. 

From  my?aX  cap  unto  my  shining  shoes;] 
Howe  says,  that,  m  the  times  of  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  "apprentices  wore  flat-caps^  and 
others  under  threescore  years  of  age,  as  well 
journeymen  as  masters,  both  at  home  smd  abroad, 
whom  the  pages  of  the  court,  in  derision,  called 
flat<aps**  The  derision,  however,  was  not 
confined  to  the  pages  of  the  court.  Quicksilver 
says  to  his  master,    "  Marry,  pho !   goodman 

"Let's  be  no  longer 


flat<ap.*^     And  again, 

fools  to  this  Jlat-caPt*  Touchstone." — East- 
ward Hoe.  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  in- 
stances. Shining  shoes  occur  frequently,  and 
with  the  same  contemptuous  meaning ;  thus 
Shirley : 

"  Capt.  Will  you  to  your  shop  again  f 
Cit.  I  have  no  mind  to  woollen  stockings  now. 
And  shoes  that  shine." — Doubtful  Heir. 

And  Massinger, 

"  Bond.  How  shall  we  know  the  vintners? 
Claud.  If   they  walk  on  foot,  by  their  rat- 
coloured  stockings,  and  shining  shoes." 

Guardian, 
Q 
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Kit.  Brother,  they  would,  believe  it ;  so 
should  I, 
Like  one  of  these  penurious  quack-salvers, 
But  set  the  bills  up  to  mine  own  disgrace, 
And  try  experiments  upon  myself ; 
Lend  scorn  and  envy  opportunity 
To  stab  my  reputation,  and  good  name 

Enter  Master  Mathew  struggling  with  \ 
Bobadill.  "^ 

Mat,  I  will  speak  to  him. 

Bob.  Speak  to  him  !  away !  By  the  foot 
of  Pharaoh,  you  shall  not !  you  shall  not 
do  him  that  grace. — ^The  time  of  day  to  you, 
gentleman  o'  the  house.  Is  Master  Well- 
bred  stirring? 

Dow.  How  then  ?  what  should  he  do  ? 

Bob.  Gentleman  of  the  house,  it  is  to 
you :  is  he  within,  sir? 

Kit,  He  came  not  to  his  lodging  to- 
night, sir,  I  assure  you. 

Dow.  Why,  do  you  hear?  you  ! 

Bob.  The  gentleman  citizen  hath  satisfied 
me ;  I'll  take  to  no  scavenger. 

{^Exeunt  Bob  and  Mat. 

Daw.  How !  scavenger  I  stay,  sir,  stay  ! 

Kit.  Nay,  Brother  Downright. 

Dow.  'Heart  1  stand  you  away,  an  you 
love  me. 

Kit.  You  shall  not  follow  him  now,  I 
pray  you,  brother,  good  faith  you  shall  not ; 
I  will  over-rule  you. 

Dow.  Ha !  scavenger  !  well,  go  to,  I  say 
little :  but,  by  this  good  day  (God  forgive 
me  I  should  swear),  if  I  put  it  up  so,  say 
I  am  the  rankest  cow  that  ever  pist. 
'Sdeins,  an  I  swallow  this,  I'll  ne'er  draw 
my  sword  in  the  sight  of  Fleet-street  again 
while  I  live ;  I'll  sit  in  a  bam  with  madge- 
howlet,  and  catch  mice  first.  Scavenger ! 
heart ! — and  I'll  go  near  to  fill  that  huge 
tumbrel-slop  of  yours  with  somewhat,  an  I 
have  good  luck :  your  Garagantua  breech 
cannot  carry  it  aw^  so. 

Kit.  Oh,  do  not  fret  yourself  thus ;  never 
think  on't. 

Dow.  These  are  my  brother's  consorts, 
these !  these  are  his  camerades,  his  walking 
mates  !  he's  a  gallant,  a  cavaliero  too,  right 
hangman  cut  1  Let  me  not  hve,  an  I  could 
not  find  in  my  heart  to  swinge  the  whole 
gang  of  'em,  one  after  another,  and  begin 
with  him  first.  I  am  grieved  it  should  be 
said  he  is  my  brother,  and  take  these 
courses:  Well,  as  he  brews,  so  shall  he 
drink,  for  George,  again.  Yet  he  shall 
hear  on  t,  and  that  tightly  too,  an  I  live,  i' 
faith. 


Kit.  But,  brother,  let  yoiur  reprehension, 
then, 
Run  in  an  easy  current,  not  o'er  high 
Carried  with  rashness,  or  devouring choler. 
But  rather  use  the  soft  persuading  way. 
Whose  powers  will  work  more  gently  and 

compose 
The  imperfect  thoughts  you  labour  to  re- 
claim; 
More  winning,  than  enforcing  the  consent. 
'    Dow.  Ay,  ay,  let  me  alone  for  that,  I 
warrant  you. 

Kit.  How  n<jw  !  [Bell  rings."]  Oh,  the 
bell  rings  to  breakfast.  Brother,  I  pray 
you  go  in,  and  bear  my  wife  company  till 
I  come ;  I'll  but  give  order  for  some  dis- 
patch of  business  to  my  servants. 

[Exit  Downright. 

Enter  Cob  with  his  tankard. 

Kit.  What,  Cob!  our  maids  will  have 
you  by  the  back,  i'  faith,  for  coming  so  late 
this  morning. 

Cob.  Perhaps  so,  sir;  take  heed  some- 
body have  not  them  by  the  belly,  for  walk- 
ing so  late  in  the  evening.  [Exit. 
Kit.  Well ;  yet  my  troubled  spirit's  some- 
what eased. 
Though  not  reposed  in  that  security 
As  I  could  wish :  but  I  must  be  content, 
Howe'er  I  set  a  face  on't  to  the  world. 
Would  I  had  lost  this  finger  at  a  venture. 
So  Wellbred  had  ne'er  lodged  within  my 

house. 
Why't  cannot  be,  where  there  is  such  re- 
sort 
Of  wanton  gallants,  and  young  revellers. 
That  any  woman  should  be  honest  long. 
Is't  like,  that  factious  beauty  will  preserve 
ITie  public  weal  of  chastity  unshaiken. 
When  such  strong  motives  muster,  and 

make  head 
Against  her  single  peace?     No,  no:   be- 
ware. 
When  mutual  appetite  doth  meet  to  treat. 
And  spirits  of  one  kind  and  quality 
Come  once  to  parley  in  the  pride  of  blood. 
It  is  no  slow  conspiracy  that  follows. 
Well,  to  be  plain,  if  I  but  thought  the  time 
Had  answered  their  affections,  £di  the  world 
Should  not  persuade  me  but  I   were  a 

cuckold. 
Many,  I  hope  they  have  not  got  that  start ; 
For  opportunity  hath  baulked  them  yet. 
And  shall  do  still,  while  I  have  eyes  and 

ears 
To  attend  the  impositions  of  my  heart. 
My  presence  shaU  be  as  an  iron  bar, 
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Twiart  the  conspiring  motions  of  desire : 
Yea,  every  look  or  glance  mine  eye  ejects, 
Shall  check  occasion,  as  one  doth  his  slave, 
When  he  forgets  the  limits  of  prescription. 

Enter  Dame  Kitely  and  Bridget. 

Dame  K»  Sister  Bridget,  pray  you  fetch 
do¥m  the  rose-water  above  in  the  closet. 
\Exit  Bridget.]— Sweetheart,  will  you  come 
in  to  breakfast  ? 

Kit.  An  she  have  overheard  me  now ! — 

Dame  K.  I  pray  thee,  good  muss,^  we 
stay  for  you. 

Kit,  By  heaven,  I  would  not  for  a 
thousand  angels. 

Dame  K,  What  ail  you,  sweetheart  ?  are 
yoi^  not  well  ?  speak,  good  muss.  ^ 

Kit,  Troth  my  head  akes  extremely  on 
a  sodden. 

Dame  K,  [putting  her  hand  to  his  fore- 
head.]  O,  the  lord  1 

Kit.  How  now!    What? 

Dame  K.  Alas,  how  it  bums!  Muss, 
keep  you  warm ;  good  truth  it  is  this  new 
disease,*  there's  a  number  are  troubled 
withal.  For  love's  sake,  sweetheart,  come 
in,  out  of  the  air. 

Kit.  How  simple,  and  how  subtle  are 
her  answers ! 
A  new  disease,  and  many  troubled  with  it? 
Why  true ;  she  heard  me,  all  the  world  to 
nothing. 

Dame  K.  I  pray  thee,  good  sweetheart, 
come  in;  the  air  will  do  you  harm,  in 
troth. 

Kit.  The  air !  she  has  me  in  the  wind. — 


1  Dame  K.  I  fray  thee,  good  muss,]  Muss 
(mouse)  was  a  familiar  term  of  endearment  be- 
tween married  people.  .  Thus  Shakspeare : — 

"Pindi  wanton  on  your  cheek,  call  you  his 
mouse. " — Hamlet. 

And  Warner : — 

"  God  bless  thee,  mouse,  the  bridegroom  ssud." 

Albion* s  Eng.  Whal. 

*  Dame  Y..  It  is  this  new  disease.]  Jonso'n 
is  exact  in  his  description.  Violent  pains  in  the 
head  were  the  diagnostics  of  a  disorder  which 
made  its  first  appearance  about  this  time,  and 
bore  the  appellation  which  the  poet  gives  it.  So 
the  author  of  Aulicus  Coquinarite,  &»c.  men- 
tioning the  illness  of  which  Prince  Hennr  died : 
"  Returned  to  Richmond  in  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
he  complained  a£resh  of  his  pain  in  the  head, 
with  increase  of  a  meagre  complexion,  inclining 
to  feverish ;  and  then  for  the  rareness  thereof 
called  the  new  disease."— '^hkl. 

•  ^—  as  ominous  a  fruit  as  the  fico.] 
OminoMt  is  used  by  Shakspeare  and  others  for 


Sweetheart,  I'll  come  to  you  presently  ; 
'twill  away,  I  hope. 

Dame  K.  Pray  heaven  it  do.  [Exit. 

Kit.  A  new  disease  1  I  know  not,  new 
or  old. 
But  it  may  well  be  called  poor  mortals  plague; 
For,  like  a  pestilence,  it  doth  infect 
The  houses  of  the  brain.    First  it  begins 
Solely  to  work  upon  the  phantasy. 
Filling  her  seat  with  such  pestiferous  air, 
As  soon  corrupts  the  judgment ;  and  from 

thence. 
Sends  like  contagion  to  the  memory : 
Still  each  to  other  giving  the  infection. 
Which  as  a  subtle  vapour  spreads  itself 
Confusedly  through  every  sensive  part. 
Till  not  a  thought  or  motion  in  the  mind 
Be  free  from  the  black  poison  of  suspect. 
Ah  !  but  what  misery  is  it  to  know  this  ? 
Or,  knowing  it,  to  want  the  mind's  erection 
In  such  extremes  ?   Well,  I  will  once  more 

strive, ' 
In  spite  of  this  black  cloud,  myself  to  be, 
And  shake  the  fever  off  that  thus  shakes 
me.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— Moorfields. 

Enter  Brainworm  disguised  like  a  maimed 

Soldier. 

Brain.  'Slid,  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh 
to  see  myself  translated  thus,  from  a  poor 
creature  to  a  creator;  for  now  must  I 
create  an  intolerable  sort  of  lies,  or  my 
present  profession  loses  the  grace :  and  yet 
the  lie,  to  a  man  of  my  coat,  is  as  ominous 
a  fruit  as  the  fico.^    O,  sir,  it  holds  for 

fatal  or  deadly ;  perhaps  this  is  the  sense  of  it 
here ;  and  then  Brainworm  means,  For  a  soldier 
to  bear  the  imputation  of  lying  is  as  fatal  as  the 
fico,  or  poisoned  fig  of  Spain  and  Italy)  to 
which  our  old  dramatists  are  fond  of  alluding. 
Thus  Shirley:— 

"  I  could  soon  pay  him  with  9,  fig; 
But  that's  not  honest." — Court  Secret. 

And  Webster : — 

"  I  do  now  look  for  a  Spanish  fig,  or  an  Italian 
sallad  K^\yr— White  Devil. 

If  this  be  not  the  sense,  the  expression  refers 
to  that  particular  mode  of  insult  which  is  gene- 
rally followed  by  blood  in  Italy,  of  thrusting  out 
the  thumb  betwixt  two  fingers,  and  formmg  a 
coarse  representation  of  a  disease  to  which  the 
name  of  ficus  has  always  been  given.  This  is 
the  true  import  of  the  act,  and  I  nope  that  what 
is  here  said  on  the  disgusting  subject  will  have 
a  tendency  to  abridge  the  tedious  disquisitions 
into  which  the  mass  of  commentators,  with  far 
more  zeal  than  knowledge,  are  always  too  ready 
to  enter. 
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good  polity  ever,  to  have  that  outwardly  in 
vilest  estimation,  that  inwardly  is  most  dear 
to  us :  so  much  for  my  borrowed  shape. 
Well,  the  trQth  is,  my  old  master  intends 
to  follow  my  young  master,  dry-foot,  *  over 
Moorfields  to  London,  this  morning  ;  now 
I  knowing  of  this  hunting-match,  or  rather 
conspiracy,  and  to  insinuate  with  my  young 
master  (for  so  must  we  that  are  blue 
waiters,  and  men  of  hope  and  service  do, 
or  perhaps  we  may  wear  motley  at  the  year's 
end,  and  who  wears  motley,^  you  know), 
have  got  me  afore  in  this  disguise,  deter- 
mining here  to  lie  in  ambuscado,  and  in- 
tercept him  in  the  midway.  If  I  can  but 
get  his  cloke,  his  purse,  his  hat,  nay,  any 
thing  to  cut  him  oft,  that  is,  to  stay  his 
journey.  Vent,  vidi^  vici^  I  may  say  with 
Captain  Caesar,  I  am  made  for  ever,  i' 
faith.  Well,  now  must  I  practise  to  get 
the  true  garb  of  one  of  these  lance-knights,^ 

my  arm  here,  and  my Odso  !  my  young 

master,  and  his  cousin.  Master  Stephen,  as 
I  am  true  counterfeit  man  of  war,  and  no 
soldier  1 

Enter  E.  Knowell  and  Stephen. 

E.  Knew.  So,  sir  !  and  how  then,  coz  ? 

Step.  'Sfoot !  I  have  lost  my  purse,  I 
think. 

E.  Know.  How !  lost  your  purse  ?  where? 
when  had  you  it? 

Step,  I  cannot  tell ;  stay. 

Brai.  'Slid,  I  am  afeard  they  will  know 
me  :  would  I  could  get  by  them  t 

E.  Know.  What,  have  you  it  ? 

Step.  No;  I  think  I  was  bewitched, 
I——  [Cries. 

E.  Know.  Nay,  do  not  weep  the  loss ; 
hang  it,  let  it  go. 

Step.  Oh,  it's  here :  No,  an  it  had  been 
lost,  I  had  not  cared,  but  for  a  jet  ring 
Mistress  Mary  sent  me. 

^  71?  Joltow  my  young  master^  ^ry-foot,] 
This  is  a  term  of  the  chase,  and  means,  to  follow 
the  game  by  the  scent  of  the  foot.  It  occurs  in 
Shakspeare,  and  in  most  of  our  old  poets. 
"  Nay,  if  he  smell  nothing^  but  papers,  1  care 
not  for  his  dry-foot  huntmg."  —  The  Dumb 
Knight,  x6o8. 

*  ■  '■  ■  and  who  wean  motley^  you  know,] 
Servants,  here  called  blue  waiters,  because  blue 
was  the  colour  which  they  usually  wore  ;  and 
who  in  Jonson's  time,  were  somewhat  more 
under  the  control  of  their  masters,  than  at 
present,  were,  by  way  of  punishment  for  noto- 
rious faults,  stripped  of  tneir  liveries  and  com- 
pelled to  appear  m  a  parti-coloured  coat,  the 
common  habiliment  of  domestic  fools. 

But  wlio  knerv  this  i    The  audience,  to  whom 


E.  Know.  A  jet  ring !  Oh,  thepoesie.  the 
poesie? 
Step.  Fine,  i'  faith.— 

•'  Though  Fancy  sleep, 
My  love  is  deep." 

Meaning,  that  though  I  did  not  fancy  her, 
yet  she  loved  me  dearly. 

E.  Know.  Most  excellent ! 

Step.  And  then  I  sent  her  another,  and 
my  poesie  was, 

••  The  deeper  the  sweeter, 
I'll  be  judged  by  St.  Peter." 

E.  Know.  How,  by  St.  Peter?  I  do  not 
conceive  that. 

Step.-  Marry,  St.  Peter,  to  make  up  the 
metre. 

E.  Know.  Well,  there  the  saint  was  your 
good  patron,  he  helped  you  at  your  need  ; 
thank  him,  thank  him. 

Brai.  I  cannot  take  leave  on  'em  so  ;  I 
will  venture,  come  what  will.  [Comes  for- 
ward.]  Gentlemen,  please  you  change  a 
few  prowns  for  a  very  excellent  good  blade 
here  ?  I  am  a  poor  gentleman,  a  soldier ; 
one  that,  in  the  better  state  of  my  fortune, 
scorned  so  mean  a  refuge ;  but  now  it  is  the 
humour  of  necessity  to  have  it  so.  You 
seem  to  be  gentlemen  well  aftiected  to 
martial  men,  else  I  should  rather  die  with 
silence,  than  live  with  shame  :  however, 
vouchsafe  to  remember  it  is  my  want  speaks, 
not  myself ;  this  condition  £^ees  not  with 
my  spirit— 

E.  Know.  Where  hast  thou  served  ? 

Brai.  May  it  please  you,  sir,  in  all  the 
late  wars  of  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Dalmatia, 
Poland,*  where  not,  sir?  I  have  been  a 
poor  servitor  by  sea  and  land  any  time  this 
fourteen  years,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of 
the  best  commanders  in  Christendom.  I 
was  twice  shot  at  the  taking  of  Aleppo, 
once  at  the  rehef  of  Vienna  ;  I  have  been 

Brainworm  improperly  addresses  himself.    This 
violation  of  decorum  was  not  uncommon  on  our 
stage ;  but  Jonson,  probably,  thqughc  himself 
justified  by  the  example  of  the  ancients,  who     j 
practise  it  without  scruple.    In  a  drama  which    ; 
owes  so  little  to  them,  it  is  to  be  resetted  that    ' 
he  should  have  introduced  one  of  their  principal 
incongruities. 

s  ■  ow  of  these  lance-knights,]  i.e..  com- 

mon soldiers,  men  of  the  ranks.    It  is  a  Flemish 
term. 

*  In  the  French  version  of  this  play,  we  are 
told  that  this,  and  wliat  follows,  is  an  account  of 
the  campaigns  really  made  by  Jonson !  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  editors  stopped  here :  a  life  of 
Jonson,  on  the  authority  of  Quarter-master  Bnin- 
I  worm,  would  have  been  a  great  curiosity. 
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at  Marseilles,  Naples,  and  the  Adriatic 
gulpb,  a  gentleman-slave  in  the  gallies, 
thrice ;  where  I  was  most  dangerously  shot 
in  the  head,  through  both  the  thighs  ;  and 
yet»  being  thus  maimed,  I  am  void  of  main- 
tenance, nothing  left  me  but  my  scars,  the 
noted  marks  of  my  resolution. 

Step,  How  will  you  sell  this  rapier, 
friend  ? 

Brai,  Generous  sir,  I  refer  it  to  your 
own  judgment ;  you  are  a  gentleman,  give 
me  what  you  please. 

Step.  True,  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  know 
that,  friend  ;  but  what  though  I  I  pray 
you  say,  what  would  you  ask  ? 

Brai.  I  assure  you,  the  bladS  may  be- 
come the  side  or  thigh  of  the  best  prince 
in  Europe. 

E.  Know.  Ay,  with  a  velvet  scabbard,  I 
think. 

Step.  Nay,  an  't  be  mine,  it  shall  have  a 
velvet  scabbard,  coz,  that's  flat;  I'd  not  wear 
it  as  it  is,  an  you  would  give  me  an  angel. 

Brai.  At  your  worship's  pleasure,  sir  : 
nay,  'tis  a  most  pure  Toledo. 

Step.  I  had  rather  it  were  a  Spaniard.^ 
But  tell  me,  what  shall  I  give  you  for  it  ? 
An  it  had  a  silver  hilt 

E.  Know.  Come,  come,  you  sliall  not 
buy  it ;  hold,  there's  a  shilling,  fellow ; 
take  thy  rapier. 

Step.  Why,  but  I  will  buy  it  now,  be- 
cause you  say  so  ;  and  there's  another  shil- 
ling, fellow ;  I  scorn  to  be  outbidden.  What, 
shall  I  walk  with  a  cudgel,  like  Higgin- 
bottom,^  and  may  have  a  rapier  for  money ! 

E.  Know.  You  may  buy  one  in  the  city. 


^  Stqp.  /  had  rather  it  were  a  Spaniard.] 
Master  Stephen  had  heard  of  the  excellence  of 
the  Spanish  blades,  though  his  proficiency  in 
geography  did  not  enable  him  to  discover  in 
wfauu  country  Toledo  was  situated.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  swords  manufactured  in  Castile 
were  anciently  much  in  request ;  they  were  said 
to  owe  their  excellence  to  some  peculiar  quality 
cf  the  water  in  which  the  metal  was  plunged, 
while  elowing  from  the  forge. 

*  Shall  I  walk  with  a  C7$dgel^  like  Higgin- 
iftfotn,]  I  have  no  knowledge  of  this  Higgin- 
bottom.  It  appears  from  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury's Letters  (see  Lodge's  Illiistratiotis),  that 
a  country  fellow  of  this  name  had  been  some- 
what active  in  exciting  disturbances  among  his 
lordship's  tenants,  and  had  been  summoned  more 
than  once  before  the  Privy  Council,  to  answer 
the  charge.  But  he  was  probably  too  early  for 
Master  Stephen's  acquaintance ;  unless  the  allu- 
sion be  to  some  picture  of  him  :  this,  however, 
is  mere  trifling.  I  find  a  kindred  expression  in 
Eastward  Hoe.  *'  Methinks  I  see  thee  already 
walking  in  Moorfields,  with  a  cudgel  wider 


Step.  Tut !  I'll  buy  this  i'  the  field,  so  I 
m\\ ;  I  have  a  mind  to't  because  'tis  a  field 
rapier.    Tell  me  your  lowest  price. 

E.  Know.  You  shall  not  buy  it,  I  say. 

Step.  By  this  money,  but  I  will,  though 
I  give  more  than  'tis  worth. 

E.  Know.  Come  away,  you  are  a  fool. 

Step.  Friend,  I  am  a  tool,  that's  granted; 
but  I'll  have  it,  for  that  word's  sake.  Follow 
me  for  your  money. 

Brai.  At  your  service,  sir.         [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Another  Part  o/MooTfie\ds. 
Enter  Knowell. 

Know.  I  cannot  lose  the  thought^  yet  of 

this  letter, 
Sent  to  my  son;  nor  leave  t'  admire  the 

change 
Of  manners,  and  the  breeding  of  our  youth 
Within  the  kingdom,    since   myself   was 

one. — 
When  I  was  young,*  he  lived  not  in  the 

stews 
Durst     have     conceived    a   scorn,     and 

uttered  it. 
On  a  gray  head  :  age  was  authority 
Against  a  buffoon,  and  a  man  had  then 
A  certain  reverence  paid  unto  his  years, 
That  had  none  due  unto  his  life  :  so  much 
The  sanctity  of  some  prevailed  for  others. 
But  now  we  all  are  fallen  ;  youth,  from 

their  fear. 
And  age,  from  that   which  bred  it,  good 

example. 
Nay,  would  ourselves  were  not  the  first,* 

even  parents. 


thine  artn,  borrowing  and  begging  three  pence," 
act  i.  sc.  I.  Perhaps  this  was  the  costume  of 
those  sturdy  vagrants,  half  footpads  and  half 
beggars,  who  then  infested  the  outskirts  of  the 
metropolis. 

*  Know.  /  cannot  lose  the  thoitght^  &c.] 
ThLs  most  admirable  soliloquy  is  only  found  in 
the  folio ;  the  quarto  gives  us,  instead  of  it,  a 
tame,  and  rather  uninteresting  homily,  in  rhyme. 
Jonson  has  made  somewhat  free  with  the  an- 
cients, it  must  be  confessed  ;  yet  the  spirit, 
pathos,  and  moral  dignity  of  the  speech  are 
very  impressive. 

*  When  I  was  young,  &c.]  This  is  a  beautiful 
allusion  to  the  Credeoant  hoc  grande  nefas  of 
Juvenal.  In  the  Notes  on  that  passage,  the 
reader  may  find  my  early  thoughts  of  Jonson : 
to  offer  him  my  more  mature  opmion  would  be 
only  to  repeat  them. 

*  Nay,  would  ourselves  were  not  the  first, 
&c.]  Utinain  liberornm  nostrortini  mores  non 
ipsi  perderemits!  Infantinni  statini  deliciis^ 
solvimus; — Quid  non  adnlttts  concnpiscet,  qui 
in  purpuris  repit  ?  Ante  palatum  eoruni  quam 
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That  did  destroy  the  hopes  in   our  own 

children ; 
Or  they  not  learned  our  vices  in  their  cradles, 
And  sucked  in  our  ill  customs  with  their 

milk ! 
Ere  all  their  teeth  be  bom,  or  they  can 

speak, 
We  make  their  palates  cunning  ;  the  first 

words 
We  form  their  tongues  with,  are  licentious 

jests  : 
Can  it  call  whore  ?  cry  bastard  ?  O,  then, 

kiss  it ! 
A  witty  child!  can't  swear?  the  father's 

darling ! 
Give  it  two  plums.     Nay,  rather  than't 

shall  learn 
No  bawdy  song,  the  mother  herself  will 

teach  it ! — 
But  this  is  in  the  infancy,  the  days 
Of  the  long  coat ;  when  it  puts  on  the 

breeches. 
It  will  put  off  all  this.    Ay,  it  is  like, 
When  it  is  gone  into  the  bone  already  ! 
No,  no,  this  dye  goes  deeper  than  the  coat. 
Or  shirt,  or  skin ;  it  stains  into  the  liver. 
And  heart,  in  some :  and  rather  than  it 

should  not, 
Note  what  we  fathers  do !  look  how  we  live ! 
What  mistresses  we  keep  !  at  what  expense, 
In  our  sons'  eyes !  where  they  may  handle 

our  gifts, 
Hear  our  lascivious  courtships,  see  our 

dalliance. 
Taste  of  the  same  provoking  meats  with  us, 
To  ruin  of  our  states  !  Nay,  when  our  o\Yn 
Portion  is  fled,  to  prey  on  the  remainder. 
We  call  them  into  fellowship  of  vice  ; 
Bait  'em  with  the  young  chamber-maid,  to 

seal,i 
And  teach  'em  all  bad  ways  to  buy  afflic- 

tion.2 


cs  tnsitt^imus.  Gaudevius  si  ^md  licentius 
dixeriut:  verba ^  tie  Alexandrims  quidein -per- 
tnittenda  deliciiSf  risu  et  osculo  excipimus;  nee 
-mirutn:  nos  docuitntts^  ex  nobis  audieruntl 
Nostras  arnicas,  nostras  concubinos  vident; 
omne  contmnum  obscenis  canticis  strepit;  Pu- 
denda dictu  spectantur  \  Jit  ex  his  consuetttdo, 
deinde  natura. — Quin.  Inst.  lib.  i.  c.  2. 

^  Bait  *etn  with  the  young'  chambermaid^  to 
sealf"]  That  is,  tempt  them  by  this  means  to 
give  up  under  Uieir  hands  a  part  of  their  future 
fortune,  for  the  present  enjoyment  of  the  rest. — 
Whal. 

Is  it  not  rather  to  induce  them  to  give  up  their 
right,  and  thus  enable  their  profligate  parents  to 
dispose  of  the  family  estates? 

*  And  teach  'em  all  bad  ways  to  buy  afflic- 
tion.] The  first  fol.  1616,  by  an  evident  misprint, 
reads  affiction.  Whalley  unfortunately  followed 


This  is  one  path :  but  there  are  millions 

more, 
In  which  we  spoil  our  own,  with  leadings 

them. 
Well,  1  thank  heaven,  I  never  yet  was  he 
That  travelled  with  my  son  before  sixteen. 
To  shew  him  the  Venetian  courtezans  : 
Nor  read  the  grammar  of  cheating  I  had 

made. 
To  my  sharp  boy,  at  twelve^  repeating  still 
The  rule,  Get  money  ;  still  get  money,  boy; 
No  matter  by  what  means  ;  money  will  da 
More,  boy^  than  my  lord's  letter.    Neither 

have  I 
Drest  snails  or  mushrooms^  curiously  before 

him, 
Perfumed  my  sauces,  and  taught  him  to 

make  them  ; 
Preceding  still,  with  my  gray  gluttony. 
At  all  the  ord'naries,  and  only  feared 
His  palate  should  degenerate,  not  his  man- 
ners. 
These  are  the  trade  of  fathers  now  ;  how- 
ever,' 
My  son,   I  hope,    hath  met  within    my 

threshold 
None  of  these  household  precedents,  which 

are  strong. 
And  swift,  to  rape  youth  to  their  precipice. 
But  let  the  house  at  home  be  ne'er  so 

clean 
Swept,  or  kept  sweet  from  filth,  nay  dust 

and  cobwebs. 
If  he  will  live  abroad  with  his  companions. 
In  dung  and  leystals,'*  it  is  worth  a  fear  : 
Nor  is  the  danger  of  conversing  less 
Than  all  that  I  have  mentioned  of  example. 

Enter  Brainworm,  disguised  as  before, 

Brai.  My  master !  nay,  faith,  have  at 
you  ;  I  am  fleshed  now,  I  have  sped  so  well 


the  second,  1640,  or  rather  the  booksellers* 
edition  of  17x6^  which  corrupted  it  into  affec- 
tion, and  thus  marred  the  sense  of  a  very  ex- 


quisite passage. 


-Neither  hccve  I 


<( 


Drest  snails  or  mushrooms,  <5rv.] 

Nee  de  se  melius  cuiquam  sperare  Propinquo 
Concedetjuvenis,  qui  radere  iubera  terree, 
Boletum.  condire,  et  eodemjure  natantes 
Mer^ere  ficeduUts  didicit,  nebulone parente, 
Et  canA  monstrante gulA." 

Juv.  Sat.  xiv.    Whal. 


Much  of  what  follows  is  from  the  same  satire. 
In  the  **  Grammar  of  cheating  "  above,  Horace 
was  in  the  poet's  thoughts. 

^  Lejfstals,]  i.e.,  receptacles  of  filth :  the  word 
is  still  in  uso. 


SCENE  III.] 
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[aside].  Worshipful  sir,  I  beseech  you,  re- 
spect the  estate  of  a  poor  soldier;  I  am 
ashamed  of  this  base  course  of  life. — God's 
my  comfort,  but  extremity  provokes  me 
to't :  what  remedy  ? 

Know,  I  have  not  for  you,  now. 

Brai.  By  the  faith  I  bear  unto  truth, 
gentleman,  it  is  no  ordinary  custom  in  me, 
but  only  to  preserve  manhood.  I  protest 
to  you,  a  man  I  have  been ;  a  man  I  may 
be,  by  your  sweet  bounty. 

Know.  Praythee,  good  friend,  be  satisfied. 

Brai.  Good  sir,  by  that  hand,  you  may 
do  the  part  of  a  kind  gentleman,  in  lending 
a  poor  soldier  the  price  of  two  cans  of  beer, 
a  matter  of  small  value  ;  the  king  of  heaven 
shall  pay  you,  and  I  shall  rest  thankful : 
Sweet  worship 

Know.  Nay,  an  you  be  so  importunate — 

Brai,  Oh,  tender  sir,  need  will  have  its 
course :  I  was  not  made  to  this  vile  use. 
Well,  the  edge  of  the  enemy  could  not 
have  abated  me  so  much  :  it's  hard  when  a 
man  hath  served  in  his  prince's  cause,  and 
be  thus — \weeps\.  Honourable  worship, 
let  me  denve  a  small  piece  of  silver  from 
you,  it  shall  not  be  given  in  the  course  of 
time.^  By  this  good  ground,  I  was  fain  to 
pawn  my  rapier  last  night  for  a  poor 
sapper  ;  I  had  sucked  the  hilts  long  before, 
I  am  a  pagan  else  :  Sweet  honour. 

Know.  Believe  me,  I  am  taken  with  some 
wonder, 
To  think  a  fellow  of  thy  outward  presence. 
Should,  in  the  frame  and  fashion  of  his 

mind, 
Be  so  degenerate,  and  sordid-base. 
Alt  tiiou  a  man  ?  and  sham'st  thou  not  to 

beg. 
To  practise  such  a  servile  kind  of  life  ? 
Why,  were  thy  education  ne'er  so  mean. 
Having  thy  limbs,  a  thousand  fairer  courses 
Offer  themselves  to  thy  election. 
Either  the  wars  might  still  supply  thy  wants, 
Or  service  of  some  virtuous  gentleman, 
Or  honest  labour ;  nay,  what  can  I  name. 
But  would  become  thee  better  than  to  beg : 
But  men  of  thy  condition  feed  on  sloth. 
As  doth  the  beetle  on  the  dung  she  breeds 
in; 

'  li  shall  not  ie  given  in  the  course  of  time.l 
The  meaning  is,  that  in  the  course  of  time  he 
should  receive  some^recompense  or  other  for  his 
gift.  It  should  not  be  given  without  any  hope 
of  return. — Whal. 

Surely,  it  is  an  allusion  ^omewhat  too  free)  to 
the  text  of  Scripture.  "He  that  giveth  to  the 
poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord." 

'  7!^  j/^A/^a  cassock  0r  musket-rest  <^<fl!m,] 


Not  caring  how  the  metal  of  your  minds 

Is  eaten  with  the  rust  of  idleness. 

Now,  afore  me,  whate'er  he  be,  that  should 

Relieve  a  person  of  thy  quality. 

While  thou  insist'st  in  this  loose  desperate 

course, 
I  would  esteem  the  sin  not  thine,  but  his. 

Brai.  Faith,  sir,  I  would  gladly  find 
some  other  course,  if  so 

Know.  Ay, 
You'd  gladly  find  it,  but  you  will  not  seek  it. 

Brai.  Alas,  sir,  where  should  a  man 
seek?  in  the  wars,  there's  no  ascent  by 
desert  in  these  days  ;  but ^and  for  ser- 
vice, would  it  were  as  soon  purchased,  as 
wished  for  !  the  air's  my  comfort  [sighs]. — 
I  know  what  I  would  say. 

Know.  What's  thy  name  ? 

Brai.  Please  you,  Fitz-Sword,  sir. 

Know.  Fitz-Sword  I 
Say  that  a  man  should  entertain  thee  now, 
Wouldst  thou  be  honest,  humble,  just,  and 
tnie? 

Brai.  Sir,  by  the  place  vand  honour  of  a 
soldier 

Know.  Nay,  nay,  I  like  not  these  affected 
oaths ; 
Speak  plainly,  man,  what  think'st  thou  of 
my  words  ? 

Brai.  Nothing,  sir,  but  wish  my  fortunes 
were  as  happy  as  my  service  should  be 
honest. 

Know.  Well,  follow  me,  I'll  prove  thee, 
if  thy  deeds 
Will  carry  a  proportion  to  thy  words. 

[Exit. 

Brai.  Yes,  sir,  straight ;  I'll  but  garter 
my  hose. — Oh,  that  my  belly  were  hooped 
now,  for  I  am  ready  to  bmst  with  laugh- 
ing !  never  was  bottle  or  bagpipe  fuller. 
'Slid,  was  there  ever  seen  a  fox  in  years  to 
betray  himself  thus  I  now  shall  I  be  possest 
of  all  his  counsels ;  and,  by  that  conduit, 
my  young  master.  Well,  he  is  rei^lved  to 
prove  my  honesty ;  faith,  and  I'm  resolved 
to  prove  his  patience:  Oh,  I  shall  abuse 
him  intolerably.  This  small  piece  of  ser- 
vice will  bring  him  clean  out  of  love  with 
the  soldier  for  ever.  He  will  never  come 
within  the  sign  of  it,  the  sight  of  a  cassock,* 


A  cassock,  as  Whalley  observes,  "is  a  soldier's 
loose  outward  coat.^^  With  respect  to  the  r«/, 
it  is  so  well  described  in  the  Soldiet's  Accidence, 
a  book  of  undoubted  authority,  that  nothing  fur- 
ther need  be  required  on  the  subject :  "  Lastly, 
for  their  right  hands,  they  (the  musqueteers) 
shall  have  rests  of  ashwood,  6r  other  tough 
wood,  with  iron  pikes  in  the  nether  end  (to  Hx 
in  die  ground),  and  half  hoops  of  iron  above,  to 
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or  a  musket-rest  again.  He  will  hate  the 
musters  at  Mile-end  for  it,  to  his  dying  day. 
It's  no  matter,  let  the  world  think  me  a  bad 
counterfeit,*  if  I  cannot  give  him  the  slip 
at  an  instant:  why,  this  is  better  than  to 
have  staid  his  journey :  well,  I'll  follow  him. 
Oh,  how  I  long  to  be  employed  I      [Exit 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— The  Old  Jewry.    A  Room  in 
the  Windmill  Tavern. 

Enter  Master  Mathew,  Wellbred,  and 
Bobadill. 

Mat.  Yes,  faith,  sir,  we  were  at  your 
lodging  to  seek  you  too. 

Wei.  Oh,  I  came  not  there  to-night. 

Bob.  Your  brother  dehvered  us  as  much. 

Wei.  Who,  my  brother  Downright  ? 

Bob.  He.  Mr.  Wellbred,  I  know  not  in 
what  kind  you  hold  me  ;  but  let  me  say  to 
you  this  :  as  sure  as  honour,  I  esteem  it  so 
much  out  of  the  sunshine  of  reputation,  to 
throw  the  least  beam  of  regard  upon  such 

Wei.  Sir,  I  must  hear  no  ill  words  of  my 
brother. 

Bob.  I  protest  to  you,  as  I  have  a  thing 
to  be  saved  about  me,  I  never  saw  any 
gentleman-like  part 

Wei:  Good  captain,  faces  about^  to  some 
other  discourse. 

Bob.  With  your  leave,  sir,  an  there  were 
no  more  men  living  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  I  should  not  fancy  him,  by  St. 
George ! 

Mat.  Troth,  nor  I ;  he  is  of  a  rostical  cut, 
I  know  not  how :  he  doth  not  carry  himself 
like  a  gentleman  of  fashion. 

Wei.  Oh,  Master  Mathew,  that's  a  grace 
peculiar  but  to  a  few,  Quos  aquus  amavit 
jupiter. 

Mat.  I  understand  you,  sir. 

Wei.  No  question,  you  do, — or  you  do 
not,  sir. 

rest  the  musket  on  ;  and  double  strong;:  stringes 
fastened  near  thereunto,  to  hang  about  the  arme 
of  the  soldier,  when  at  any  time  he  shall  have 
occasion  to  trail  the  same." — p.  4. 

*  Let  the  world  think  me  a  bad  counterfeit,  if 
I  canttot  give  him  the  slip]  Counterfeit  and 
slip  were  synonymous,  and  both  used  indif- 
ferently fpr  a  piece  of  false  money.  Our  old 
writers  take  advantage  of  this,  to  plav  upon  the 
words,  of  which  several  instances  will  be  found 
in  the  Notes  to  the  Magnetic  Lady. 

•  "  Faces  about"  to  some  other  discourse.] 
This  simple  expression,  which  occurs  in  almost 


Enter  E.  Knowell  and  Master  Stephen. 

Ned  Knowell !  by  my  soul,  welcome ;  hoMr 
dost  thou,  sweet  spirit,  my  genius?  'Slid, 
I  shall  love  Apollo  and  the  mad  Thespiaci 
girls  the  better,  while  I  live,  for  this,  my 
dear  Fury ;  now,  I  see  there's  some  love  in 
thee.  Sirrah,  these  be  the  two  I  writ  to 
thee  of:  nay,  what  a  drowsy  humour  is  this 
now !  why  dost  thou  not  speak  ? 

E.  Know.  Oh,  you  are  a  fine  gallant, 
you  sent  me  a  rare  letter. 

Wei.  Why,  was't  not  rare  ? 

E.  Know.  Yes,  I'll  be  sworn,  I  was  ne'er 
guilty  of  reading  the  hke ;  match  it  in  all 
Pliny,  or  Symmachus'  epistles,   and   I'll 
have  my  judgment  burned  in  the  ear  for  a 
rogue :  make  much  of  thy  vein,  for  it  is 
inimitable.    But  I  marie  what  camel  it  was, 
that  had  the  carriage  of  it ;  for,  doubtless, 
he  was  no  ordinary  beast  that  brought  it. 

Wei.  Why? 

E.  Know.  Why,  sayst  thou !  why  dost 
thou  think  that  any  reasonable  creature, 
especially  in  the  morning,  the  sober  time  of 
the  day  too,  could  have  mistaken  my  father 
for  me  ? 

Wei.  'Slid,  you  jest,  I  hope. 

E.  Know.  Indeed,  the  best  use  we  can 
turn  it  to,  is  to  make  a  jest  on't,  now :  but 
I'll  assure  you,  my  father  had  the  full  view 
of  your  flourishing  style,  some  hour  before 
I  saw  it. 

Wei.  What  a  dull  slave  was  this !  but, 
sirrah,  what  said  he  to  it,  i'  faith? 

E.  Know.  Nay,  I  know  not  what  he  said; 
but  I  have  a  shrewd  guess  what  he  thought. 

Wei.  What,  what? 

E.  Know.  Marry,  that  thou  art  some 
strange,  dissolute  young  fellow,  and  1 — a 
grain  or  two  better,  for^eeping  thee  com- 
pany. 

Wei.  Tut !  that  thought  is  like  the  moon 
in  her  last  quarter,  'twill  change  shortly: 
but,  sirrah,  I  pray  thee  be  acquainted  with 
my  two  hang-by's  here ;  thou  wilt  take  ex- 
ceeding pleasure  in  them,  if  thou  hear'st 


every  writer  of  the  age,  seems  to  have  occa- 
sioned the  commentators  some  trouble ;  for  I 
find  several  elaborate  notes  upon  it.  It  is 
merely  a  military  phrase,  equivalent  to  our 
/ace  or  wheel.  In  the  Soldier's  Accidence, 
the  officers  are  directed  to  give  the  word 
of  command  in  these  terms,  ^  "  used,"  says 
the  author,  *'  both  here  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands." 

Faces  to  the  right. 

Faces  to  the  left, 

Faces  about,  or         )  „,u;,.k  :o  oil  ««- 

Faces  to  the  rcare.  }  ^^^^  ^'^  *"  °"«- 
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'em  once  go;    my  wind-instruments;    I'll 

wind  them  up but  what  strange  piece  of 

silence  is  this,  the  sign  of  the  dumb  man  ? 

E.  Know.  Oh,  sir,  a  kinsman  of  mine, 
one  that  may  make  your  music  the  fuller, 
an  he  please ;  he  has  his  humour,  sir. 
Wei.  Oh,  what  is't,  what  is't  ? 

E.  Know.  Nay,  I'll  neither  do  your  judg- 
ment nor  his  folly  that  wrong,  as  to  prepare 
your  apprehension :  I'll  leave  him  to  the 
mercy  of  your  search ;  if  you  can  take  him, 
so ! 

Wei.  Well,  Captain  Bobadill,  Master 
Mathew,  pray  you  know  this  gentleman 
here ;  he  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  one  that 
will  deserve  your  affection.  I  know  not 
your  narae,  sir  \to  Stephen],  but  I  shall  be 
glad  of  any  occasion  to  render  me  more 
familiar  to  you. 

Step.  My  name  is  Master  Stephen,  sir ; 
I  am  this  gentleman's  own  cousin,  sir,  his 
father  is  mine  uncle,  sir ;  I  am  somewhat 
melancholy,  but  ^ou  shall  command  me, 
sir,  m  whatsoever  is  incident  to  a  gentleman. 

Bob.  Sir,  I  must  tell  you  this,  I  am  no 
general  man ;  but  for  Master  Wellbred's 
sake  (you  may  embrace  it  at  what  height  of 
favour  you  please),  I  do  communicate  with 
you,  and  conceive  you  to  be  a  gentleman 
of  some  j)arts  ;  I  love  few  words. 

E.  Know.  And  I  fewer,  sir;  I  have 
scarce  enough  to  thank  you. 

Mat.  Butareyou,  indeed,  sir,  so  given  to  it? 

Step.  Ay,  truly,  sir,  I  am  mightily  given 
to  melancholy. 

Mat.  Oh,  it's  your  only  fine  humour,  sir ; 
your  true  melancholy  breeds  your  perfect 
fine  wit,  sir.*  I  am  melancholy  myself, 
divers  times,  sir,  and  then  do  I  no  more  but 

a- 

'  Your  true  melancholy  breeds  your  perfect 
fine  wit ^  sir.  "l  A  sneer  upon  the  fantastic  be- 
haviour of  the  gallants  in  that  age,  who  affected 
to  appear  melancholy,  and  abstracted  from  com- 
mon objects.  The  reason  assigned,  its  being  the 
diysical  cause  of  wit,  which  is  as  old  as  Aristotle 
himself,  was  likewise  generally  received  bv  those 
who  had  no  other  pretence  to  genius. — Whal. 

I  suppose  this  is  the  passage  to  which  Whalley 
alludes: 

Ata  n  womTCf ,  bow,  ircpiTTtx  yeyovaaxv  avipt^, 
^  mora  ^iXom^iay,  i|  noXiTuniv,  1}  iroiT)<nV|  1}  t€x- 
Mtt^^aivotrraiitMkayXO^ixoiovTes. — Prob.  30.  i. 

Shakspeare  seems  to  derive  the  fashion  from 
France:  he  makes  young  Artlmr  say — 


u 


I  do  remember  when  I  was  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night. 
Only  for  wantonness." — A'w/^  yok/t. 

It  is,  however,  of  English  growth :  the  French 
:  have  b^n  frequently  mad  (both  with  joy  and 
'  griefj,  but  never  melancholy. 

1  


take  pen  and  paper,  psesently,  and  overflow 
you  half  a  score,  or  a  dozen  of  sonnets  at  a 
sitting. 

E.  Know.  Sure  he  utters  them  then  by 
the  gross.  [Aside. 

Step.  Truly,  sir,  and  I  love  such  things 
out  of  measure. 

£.  Know,  r  faith,  better  than  in  measure, 
I'll  undertake. 

Afat.  Whv,  I  pray  you,  sir,  make  use  of 
my  study,  it  s  at  your  service. 

Step.  I  thank  you,  sir,  I  shall  be  bold,  I 
warrant  you ;  have  you  a  stool  there,  to  be 
melancholy  upon  ? 

Mat.  That  I  have,  sir,  and  some  papers 
there  of  mine  own  doing,  at  idle  hours, 
that  you'll  say  there's  some  sparks  of  wit  in 
'em,  when  you  see  them. 

IVel.  Would  the  sparks  would  kindle 
once,  and  become  a  fire  amongst  them  !  I 
might  see  self-love  burnt  for  her  heresy. 

[Aside. 

Step.  Cousin,  is  it  well?  am  I  melan- 
choly enough  ? 

E.  Know.  Oh  ay,  excellent. 

Wei.  Captain  Bobadill,  why  muse  you  so  ? 

E.  Know.  He  is  melancholy  loo. 

Bob.  Faith,  sir,  I  was  thinking  of  a  most 
honourable  piece  of  service,  was  performed 
to-morrow,  being  St.  Mark's  day,  shall  be 
some  ten  years,  now. 

E.  Know.  In  what  place,  captain  ? 

Bod.  Why,  at  the  beleaguering  of  Stri- 
gonium,2  where,  in  less  than  two  hours, 
seven  hundred  resolute  gentlemen,  as  any 
were  in  Europe,  lost  their  lives  upon  the 
breach.  I'll  tell  you,  gentlemen,  it  was  the 
first,  but  the  best  leaguer  that  ever  I  beheld 
with  these  eyes,  except  the  taking  in  of^ — 

*  Strlgvmum,^  Graan  in  Hungary,  which  was 
retaken  from  the  Turks  in  the  year  1597,  after 
having  been  in  their  po.<tsession  near  half  a  cen- 
tury. It  should  be  observed,  that  the  inroads 
which  the  Turks  made  into  the  Emperor's  do- 
minionsj  had  made  it  fashionable  to  go  a  volun- 
teering m  his  service  ;  and  we  find  tluit  Thomas 
Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour  was  created  at  this 
very  time  a  Count  of  the  Empire,  as  a  reward 
of  his  signal  valour ;  and  because  in  forcing 
the  water  tower  near  Strigonium,  he  took  a 
banner  from  the  Turks  with  his  own  baud. — 
Whal. 

*  Except  the  taking  in  of—'l  To  take  in  is  to 
capture,  to  subdue.    Thus  Shakspeare  : 

"  Is  it  not  strange 
He  should  so  quickly  cut  the  Ionian  sea, 
And  take  in  Toryne  ?" 

Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

The  quarto  gives  the  name  of  tlie  place  to  which 
Bobadill  alludes,  Tortosa. 
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what  do  you  call  it?  last  year,  by  the 
Genoways ;  but  that,  of  all  other,  was  the 
most  fatal  and  dangerous  exploit  that  ever 
I  was  ranged  in,  since  I  first  bore  arms 
before  the  face  of  the  enemy,  as  I  am  a 
gentleman  and  a  soldier ! 

Step.  So  1  I  had  as  lief  as  an  angel  I 
could  swear  as  well  as  that  gentleman. 

E.  Knew.  Then,  you  were  a  servitor  at 
both,  it  seems ;  at  Strigonium,  and  what  do 
you  call't  ? 

Bob.  O  lord,  sir !  By  St.  George,  I  was 
the  first  man  that  entered  the  breach;  and, 
had  I  not  effected  it  with  resolution,  I  had 
been  slain  if  I  had  had  a  miUion  of  lives. 

E.  Know.  'Twas  pity  you  had  not  ten ; 
a  cat's  and  your  own,  i'  faith.  But,  was  it 
possible  ? 

Mat.  Pray  you  mark  this  discourse,  sir. 

Step.  So  I  do. 

Bob.  I  assure  you,  upon  my  reputation, 
'tis  true,  and  yourself  shall  confess. 

E.  Know.  You  must  bring  me  to  the 
rack,  first.  [As-ide. 

Bob.  Observe  me  judicially,  sweet  sir; 
they  had  planted  me  three  demi-culverins 
just  in  the  mouth  of  the  breach  ;  now,  sir, 
as  we  were  to  give  on,  their  master-gimner 
(a  man  of  no  mean  skill  and  mark,  you 
must  think),  confironts  me  with  his  linstock, 
ready  to  give  fire ;  I,  spying  his  intend- 
ment, discharged  my  petronel  in  his  bosom, 
and  with  these  single  arms,  my  poor  rapier, 
ran  violently  upon  the  Moors  that  guarded 
the  ordnance,  and  put  'em  pell-mell  to  the 
sword. 

Wei.  To  the  sword!  To  the  rapier, 
captain. 

E.  Know.  Oh,  it  was  a  good  figure  o1> 
served,  sir:  but  did  you  all  this,  captain, 
without  hurting  your  blade  ? 

Beb.  Without  any  impeach  o*  the  earth : 
you  shall  perceive,  sir.  \Shews  his  rapier.^ 


*  You  talk  ofMorglay^  Excalibiir,  Durin- 
dana^  or  so ;]  These  blades  make  a  figure  in  ro- 
mance: Morglay  was  the  sword  of  Bevis  of 
Southampton;  Durindana  of  Orlando,  and 
ExcalUmr  of  the  renowned  King  Arthur.  Mr. 
Congreve,  who  was  a  great  admirer  and  imitator 
of  Jonson,  has  formed  the  character  of  Bluff,  in 
the  Old  BatcheloTt  upon  this  of  Bobadili,  as 
will  easily  appear  by  comparing  them  together. 
— ^Whal.  I  do  not  think  so,  but  of  this  else- 
where. 

*  A  poor^xQynaA  rapier ^  no  better. '\  Properly 
speaking,  provant  means  provisions ;  but  it  is 
here,  and,  indeed,  in  many  other  places,  ex- 
tended to  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  K  provant 
rapier,  therefore,  is  such  a  one  as  the  common 
men  wore  ;  such  in  short,  as  was  supplied  to  the 


It  is  the  most  fortunate  weapon  that  ever 
rid  on  poor  gentleman's  thigh.  Shall  I  tell 
you,  sir?  You  talk  of  Morglay,  Excalibur, 
Durindana,  or  so  ;i  tut !  I  lend  no  credit 
to  that  is  fabled  of  'em :  I  know  the  virtue 
of  mine  own,  and  therefore  I  dare  the  bold* 
lier  maintain  it. 

Step.  I  marie  whether  it  be  a  Toledo  or  no. 
'  Bob.  A  most  perfect  Toledo,  I  assure 
you,-  sir. 

Step.  I  have  a  coimtr3rman  of  his  here. 

Mat.  Pray  you,  let's  see,  sir  ;  yes,  faith, 
it  is. 

Bob.  This  a  Toledo!    Pish! 

Step.  Why  do  you  pish,  captain  ? 

Bob.  A  Fleming,  by  heaven !  I'll  buy 
them  for  a  guilder  apiece,  an  I  would  have 
a  thousand  of  them. 

E.  Know.  How  say  you,  cousin?  I 
told  you  thus  much. 

IVel.  Where  bought  you  it.  Master 
Stephen  ? 

Step.   Of   a  scurvy   rogue 
hundred  of  lice  go  with  him  I 
it  was  a  Toledo. 

Bob.  A  poor  provant  rapier,  no  better.* 

Mat.  Mass,  I  think  it  be  indeed,  now  I 
look  on't  better. 

E.  Know.  Nay,  the  longer  you  look  on't, 
the  worse.     Put  it  up,  put  it  up. 

Step.  Well,  I  will  put  it  up ;  but  by— I 
have  forgot  the  captain's  oath,  I  thought  to 
have  sworn  by  it — an  e'er  I  meet  him 

IVel.  O,  it  is  past  help  now,  sir,  you 
must  have  patience. 

Step.  Whoreson,  coney-catching  rascal  [^ 
I  could  eat  the  very  hilts  for  anger. 

E.  Know.  A  sign  of  good  digestion ;  you 
have  an  ostrich  stomach,  cousin. 

Step.  A  stomach  !  would  I  had  him  here, 
you  should  see  an  I  had  a  stomadi. 

Wei.  It's  better  as  it  is. — Come,  gentle- 
men, shall  we  go? 


soldier  :    a 
He  swore 


soldiers  from  the  magazines  of  the  army.    Thus 
Massinger ; — 

**  A  knave  with  half  a  breech  there ;  if  you  bear  not 
Yourselves  both  in  and  upright,  with  a  prv- 

vant  sword. 
Will  slash  yoMTscaxlets."— Maid  of  Honour. 

■  Whoreson  coney-catching  rascal!]  As  this 
opprobrious  term  frequently  occurs  in  our  old 
writers,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  once  for  all,  to  give 
its  meaning :  "A  conie-catcher^  a  name  given 
to  deceivers^  by  a  metaphor  taken  from  those 
that  rob  warrens,  and  conie  grounds,  using- 
all  means,  sleights,  and  cunning  to  deceive 
them,  as  pitchmg  of  hales  before  thor  holes, 
fetching  tnem  in  by  tumblers,  &c." — Minsk^ 
Diet.  1 617. 


^ 
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Enio"  Brainworm,  disguised  as  before. 

E.  Know.  A  miracle,  cousin  ;  look  here, 
]ookbere! 

Step.  Oh — od's  lid  I  By  your  leave,  do 
Toalmowme,  sir? 

Brai.  Ay,  sir,  I  know  you  by  sight. 

St^.  You  sold  me  a  rapier,  did  you  not  ? 

Brai.  Yes,  marry  did  I,  sir. 

Step.  You  said  it  was  a  Toledo,  ha  ? 

Brai.  True,  I  did  so. 

St^.  But  it  is  none. 

Brai.  No,  sir,  1  confess  it ;  it  is  none. 

Step.  Doyou  confess  it?  Gentlemen,  bear 
witness,  he  has  confest  it : — Od's  will,  2ui 
joa  had  not  confest  it 

E.  Knam.  Oh,  cousin,  forbear,  forbear ! 

Step.  Nay,  I  have  done,  cousin. 

Wei.  Why,  you  have  done  hke  a  gentle- 
nan;  he  has  confest  it,  what  would  you 
more? 

Step.  Yet,  by  his  leave,  he  is  a  rascal, 
TOder  his  favour,  do  you  see. 

E.  Knew.  Ay,  by  his  leave,  he  is,  and 
nnder  favour:  a  pretty  piece  of  civihty  ! 
Snah,  how  dost  thou  hke  him  ? 

Wei.  Oh,  it's  a  most  precious  fool,  make 
much  on  him :  I  can  compare  him  to  no- 
^g  DK)re  happily,  than  a  drum  ;  for  every 
one  may  play  upon  him.  / 

E.  Know.  No,  no,  a  child's  whistle  were 
fer  the  fitter. 

Brai.  Sir,  shall  I  intreat  a  word  with  you  ? 

E.  Know.  With  me,  sir  ?  you  have  not 
another  Toledo  to  sell,  have  you  ? 

Brai.  You  are  conceited,  sir:*  Your 
name  is  Master  Knowell,  as  I  take  it? 

E.  Know.  You  are  in  the  right;  you 
"«aa  not  to  proceed  in  the  catechism,  do 

^rai.  No,  sir,  I  am  none  of  that  coat. 
E.Know.  Of  as  bare  a  coat,  though: 
^«fl,saysir. 

,^rai.  [taking  E.  Know,  aside.']  Faith, 
I  ar.Iam  but  servant  to  the  drum  extra- 
!  JJ^inaiy,  and  indeed,  this  smoky  varnish 
**»ng  washed  off,  and  three  or  four  patches 
I  roDoved,  I  appear  your  worship's  in  re- 
Teision,  after  the  decease  of  your  good 
\  «^.  Btajnwonn. 

'    E,  Know.  Brainworm  !      'Slight,  what 
P"^  of  a  conjurer  hath  blown  thee  hither 
JQ  this  shape? 
^''««.  'file  breath    of  your  letter,  sir, 

\.    J'**  tff»  conceited,  «>.]    Witty,  disposed  to 
^ !  or,  as  the  quaxto  has  it,  pleasant.     In  this 

5«  the  word  occurs  in  Sejatius.    *'  Your  lord- 

«'Pafwc«W,''acti. 


this  morning ;  the  same  that  blew  you  to 
the  WindmiU,  and  your  father  after- you. 

E.  Know.  My  father  ! 

Brai.  Nay,  never  start,  'tis  true ;  he  has 
followed  you  over  the  fields  by  the  foot,  as 
you  would  do  a  hare  in  the  snow. 

E.  Know.  Sirrah  Wellbred,  what  shall 
we  do,  sirrah?  my  father  is  come  over 
after  me. 

Wei.  Thy  father!    Where  is  he? 

Brai.  At  Justice  Clement's  house,  in 
Coleman-street,  where  he  but  stays  my  re- 
turn ;  and  then 

Wei.  Who's  this?  Brainworm! 

Brai.  The  same,  sir. 

Wei.  Why  how,  in  the  name  of  wit, 
com'st  thou  transmuted  thus  ? 

Brai.  Faith,  a  device,  a  device ;  nay,  for 
the  love  of  reason,  gentlemen,  and  avoid- 
ing the  danger,  stand  not  here ;  withdraw, 
and  I'll  tell  you  all. 

Wei.  But  art  thou  sure  he  will  stay  thy 
return  ? 

Brai.  Do  I  live,  sir  ?  what  a  question  is 
that  I 

Wei.  We'll  prorogue  his  expectation, 
then,  a  httle:  Brainworm,  thou  shalt  go 
with  us. — Come  on,  gentlemen. —Nay,  I 
pray  thee,  sweet  Ned,  droop  not :  'heart, 
an  our  wits  be  so  wretchedly  dull,  that  one 
old  plodding  brain  can  outstrip  us  all, 
would  we  were  e'en  prest  to  make  porters 
of,  and  serve  out  the  remnant  of  our  days 
in  Thames-street,  or  at  Custom-house  key, 
in  a  civil  war  against  the  carmen  ! 

Brai,  Amen,  amen,  amen,  say  I. 

{ExeunL 

SCENE  II.— 7-A<?  Old  Jewry.    Kitely's 
Warehouse. 

Enter  Kitely  and  Cash. 

Kit.  WTiat  says  he,  Thomas  ?  did  you 
speak  with  him  ? 

Cash.  He  will  expect  you,  sir,  within 
this  half-hour. 

Kit.  Has  he  the  money  ready,  can  you 
tell? 

Cash.  Yes,  sir,  the  money  was  brought 
in  last  night. 

Kit.  O,  that  is  well ;  fetch  me  my  cloak, 
my  cloak ! —  [Exit  Cash. 

Stay,  let  me  see,  an  hour  to  go  and  come  ; 
Ay,  that  will  be  the  least ;  and  then  'twill  be 
An  hour  before  I  can  dispatch  with  him. 
Or  very  near ;  well,  I  will  say  two  hours. 
Two  hours  1  ha !  things  never  dreamt  of  yet. 
May  be  contrived,  ay,  and  effected  too. 
In  two  hours  absence  ;  well,  I  will  not  go. 
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Two  hours  !    No,  fleering  Opportimity, 
I  will  not  give  your  subtilty  that  scope. 
Who  will  not  judge  him  worthy  to  be 

robbed, 
That  sets  his  doors  wide  open  to  a  thief, 
And  shews  the  felon  where  his  treasure  lies  ? 
Again,  what  earthy  spirit  but  will  attempt 
To  taste  the  fruit  of  beauty's  golden  tree, 
When  leaden  sleep  seals  up  the  dragon's 

eyes? 
1  will  not  go.    Business,  go  by  for  once. 
No,    beauty,    no;  you  are  of  too  good 

caract,^ 
To  be  left  so,  without  a  guard,  or  open. 
Your  lustre,  too,  '11  inflame  at  any  distance. 
Draw  courtship  to  you,  as  a  jet  doth  straws ; 
Put  motion  in  a  stone,  strike  fire  from  ice. 
Nay,  make  a  porter  leap  you  with  his 

burden. 
You  must  be  then  kept  up,  close,  and  well 

watched, 
For,  give  you  opportunity,  no  quick-sand 
Devours  or  swallows  swifter  I  He  that  lends 
His  wife,  if  she  be  fair,  or  time  or  place. 
Compels  her  to  be  false.     I  will  not  go ; 
The  dangers  are  too  many : — and  then  the 

dressing 
Is  a  most  main  attractive !  Our  great  heads, 
Within  this  city,  never  were  in  safety, 
Since  our  wives  wore  these  little  caps  :*  I'll 

change  'em ; 
I'll  change 'em  straight  in  mine:  mine  shall 

no  more 
Wear  three-piled    acorns,  3  to  make    ray 

horns  ake. 
Nor  will  I  go ;  I  am  resolved  for  that. 


'  Noy  beauty  y  no  ;  you  are  of  too  food  cAnct, 
&c.]  That  is,  you  are  of  too  intrinsic  a  value  to 
be  left  thus  exposed  and  public,  without  any  to 
preserve  and  guard  you.  The  metaphor  is  taken 
from  the  fbiest  gold,  which  hath  the  least  mix- 
ture of  alloy  in  it ;  or  from  the  value  of  pearls, 
which  are  most  precious  when  they  contain  more 
caracts  in  weight. — ^Whal. 

•       ■      Our  great  heads ^ 

Within  this  city,  never  were  tn  safety. 
Since  our  wives  wore  these  little  capsi\ 
Velvet  caps,  of  a  diminutive  size,  were  worn  at 
this  time  oy  citizens'  wives  and  daughters  :  the 
&shion  indeed  must  have  prevailed  for  some 
years,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  the  comedy  of 
Taming  the  Shrew,  which  Shakspeare  after- 
wards remodelled.  The  writer  of  the  old  play 
merely  notices  it ;  but  Shakspeare  wantons  on 
the  subject : — 

** Pet.  Why  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer; 
A  velvet  dish ; — fie,  fie  !  'tis  lewd  and  nlthy ! 
Why,  'tis  a  cockle,  Or  a  walnut  shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap  ; 
Away  with  it !  come,  let  me  have  a  bigger. 


Re-enter  Cash  with  a  cloak. 

Carry  in  my  cloak  again.    Yet  stay.     Yet 

do,  too: 
I  will  defer  g6in^.  on  all  occasions. 

Cash,  Sir,  Snare,  yoiu:  scrivener,  will  be 
there  with  the  bonds. 
Kit.  That's  true:  fool  on  me!   I  had 
clean  forgot  it ; 
I  must  go.    What's  a  clock  ? 
Cash.  Exchange-time,  sir.* 
Kit.  'Heart,    then  will   Wellbred  pre- 
sently be  here  too, 
With  one  or  other  of  his  loose  consorts. 
I  am  a  knave,  if  I  know  what  to  say, 
What  course  to  take,  or  which  way  to  re- 
solve. 
My  brain,  methinks,  is  like  an  hour-glass. 
Wherein  my  imaginations  run  like  sands. 
Filling  up  time  ;^  but  then  are  turned  and 

tiuned: 
So  that  I  know  not  what  to  stay  upon. 
And  less,  to  put  in  act. — It  shall  be  so. 
Nay,  I  dare  build  upon  his  secrecy. 
He  knows  not  to  deceive  me. — Thomas  ! 
Cash.  Sir. 

Kit.  Yet  now  I  have  bethought  me  too, 
I  will  not. — 
Thomas,  is  Cob  within  ? 
Cash.  I  think  he  be,  sir. 
Kit.  But  he'll  prate  too,   there    is  no 
speech  of  him. 
No,  there  were  no  man  on  the  earth  to 

Thomas,® 
If  I  durst   trust  him;    there   is   all    the 
doubt. 


Kath.  I  have  no  bigger ;  this  doth  fit  the  time. 
And  gentlewomen  Tvear  such  caps  as  these." 

Three-piled,  which  occurs  in  the  next  line, 
means  velvet  of  the  strongest  and  richest  quality. 
The  expression  is  very  common. 

* fnine  shall  no  more 

Wear^  three-piled  acorns,  to  make  my  horns 
ake.]  This  is  about  the  worst  pun  that  was  ever 
produced,  and  would  scarcely  pass  muster  in 
the  columns  of  a  modem  newspaper.  Jonsoa 
is  nearly  as  fond  of  a  ptm  as  Shakspeare  is  of  a 
quibble. 

*  Cash.  Exchange-time,  «>.]  The  merchants 
of  these  days  may  not,  perhaps,  be  without  curio- 
sity to  know  at  what  hour  their  ancestors  met 
for  the  despatch  of  business.  It  appears  from  the 
quarto  to  have  been  at  "ten  o'clock." 

^  Wherein  my  imaginations  run  like  sands 
Filling  up  time.]   These  lines  run  smoother 
and  better  in  the  quarto : — 

And  my  imaginations,  like  the  sands. 

Run  dribbling  forth  to  fill  the  mouth  of  time. 

•  No,  there  were  no  man  on  the  earth  to 
Thomas^    None  to  be  compared  to  him.     So  in 
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But  should  he  have  a  chink  in  him,  I  were 
gone. 

Lost  in  my  fame  for  ever,  talk  for  th'  Ex- 
change ! 

The  manner  he  hath  stood  with,  till  this 
present. 

Doth  promise  no  such  change ;  what  should 
1  fear  then  ? 
!  Well,  come  what  will,   1*11  tempt  my  for- 
tune once. 

Thomas — ^you  may   deceive    me,    but,   I 
hope — 

Your  love  to  me  is  more 
I     Cash.  Sir,  if  a  servant's 

Duty,  with  faith,  may  be  called  love,  you 
are 

More  than  in  hope,  you  are  possessed  of  it. 
A7/.  I  thank  you  heartily,  Thomas :  give 
me  your  hand : 

With  all  my  heart,  good  Thomas.    I  have, 
Thomas, 

A  secret  to  impart  unto  you — ^but, 

^khcn  once  you  have  it,  I  must  seal  your 
lips  up; 

So  far  I  tell  you,  Thomas. 

Cash.  Sir,  for  that 

A'ii.  Nay,  hear  me  out.   Think  I  esteem 
you,  lliomas, 

the  Return  from  Parjtassnsj  **  Well,  let  others 
Gomidain,  but  I  think  there  is  no  felicity  fo  the 
xrvug  of  a  fooL  "  And  in  the  yew  of  Malta : — 

**  There  is  no  musick  to  a  Christian's  knell." 

Whal. 

'  At  fayles,  and  tick-tack ;  /  Aazfe  heard  him 
noear.\  From  these  instances,  he  concludes  that 
Cash  is  no  precbian,  or,  as  the  quarto  has  it, 
Puritan ;  as  from  some  others,  he  is  convinced 
that  he  is  no  Roman  Catholic.  The  Puritans 
were  at  this  time  remarkable  for  scrupulously 
abstaining  from  diversions,  and  from  affirmations 
of  erery  kind  in  their  common  discourse. 

Whal. 
TLk-iack  is  a  complicated  species  of  back- 
ganuBon.  It  is  played  both  with  men  and  pegs, 
vbich  renders  it  somewhat  difficult,  as  two  kinds 
of  calculation  are  carried  on  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  not  much  in  use  with  us,  but  is  found  every- 
vfaere  on  the  Continent :  when  Jonson  wrote, 
liowever,  the  game  was  sufficiently  common  here, 
and  rules  for  playing  it  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Compute  Gamester f  and  other  vade-mecimis  of 
the  time.  I  have  suppressed  Whalley's  note  on 
tbe  sabject,  as  it  was  evidently  written  at  ran- 
dom—'^a  malady  most  incident  to"  the  editors 
of  our  old  dramatists.  In  Taming  the  Shrew, 
Traaio  boasts  that  he  had  *'  faced  his  antagonist 
^th  a  cardo/tenf  i.e.,  says  Warburton,  "  with 
the  h^hest  card  in  the  simple  games  of  our  an- 
cestors. **  But  the  "  simple  games  of  our  an- 
ceston"  were  fiur  more  mtricate  and  involved 
than  the  most  complicated  ones  of  the  present 
day.  To  understand  Gleek  alone,  as  they  played 


When  I  will  let  you  in  thus  to  my  private. 
It  is  a  thing  sits  nearer  to  my  crest. 
Than  thou  art  'ware  of,  Thomas ;  if  thou 
shouldst 

Reveal  it,  but 

Cash.  How  !  I  reveal  it  ? 
KiL  Nay, 
I  do  not  think  thou  wouldst ;   but  if  thou 

shouldst, 
'Twere  a  great  weakness. 

Cash.  A  great  treachery ; 
Give  it  no  other  name. 
Kit.  Thou  wilt  not  do't,  then? 
Cash.  Sir,  if  I  do,  mankind  disclaim  me 

ever! 
Kit.  He  will  not  swear,  he  has  some  re- 
servation, 
Some  concealed  purpose,  and  close  mean- 
ing sure ; 
Else,  l^ing  urged  so  much,  how  should  he 

choose 
But  lend  an  oath  to  all  this  protestation  ? 
He's  no  precisian,  that  I'm  certain  of, 
Nor  rigid  Roman  Catholic :  he'll  play 
At  fayles,  and  tick-tack ;  I  have  heard  him 

swear.  1 
What  should  I  think  of  it  ?  urge  him  again. 
And  by  some  other  way  I  I  will  do  so. 

it,  would  employ  all  the  time,  and  more  than  all 
the  wits  of  a  dozen  modem  professors.  In  a 
word,  most  of  their  games  were  very  difficult,  and 
only  to  be  mastered  by  hard  study.  Gambling 
was  then  a  science  ;  and  a  young  man  could  not 
well  be  ruined  by  it,  without  an  attempt,  at 
least,  to  exercise  his  faculties  :  it  is  now  simpli- 
fied ;  and  so  dexterously  "  adapted  to  the  mean- 
est capacity,"  that  the  veriest  blockhead  in  the 
kingdom  may  get  rid  of  a  fortune,  to  any 
amount,  with  a  promptitude  altogether  sur- 
prising. 

Warburton's  note,  which  is  thus  palpably 
false,  and  which  would  explain  nothmg  if  it 
were  true,  keeps  its  place,  however,  in  all  the 
editions  of  our  great  poet :  not  less  to  the  credit 
of  his  commentators,  than  to  the  edification  of 
his  readers. 

(^fayles  I  know  nothing.  It  does  not  occur 
in  the  quarto,  nor  have  I  found  it  anywhere  else. 
The  word  which  comes  nearest  to  it  is  /ayalle, 
'*  a  kind  of  counter,  used,"  as  the  Diet,  de  Tre- 
voux  says,  **  to  cast  up  money  in  Japan :"  if 
this  (which  I  much  doubt)  be  the  origin  of  the 
term,  fayles  may  be  some  game  of  chance  in 
which  these  pieces  are  employed.  In  Jonson's 
days  a  great  number  of  petty  curiosities  were 
brought  into  this  country  from  the  Japanese 
islands,  and  fayalles  might  be  among  them. 

I  had  written  thus  far  when  I  received  the 
foUowinc  explanation  of  fayles  from  Francis 
Douce,  Esq.,  of  the  British  Museum. 

"It  is  a  very  old  table  game,  and  one  of  the 
numerous  varieties  of  backgammon  that  were 
formerly  used  in  this  country.    It  was  played 
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Well,  Thomas,  thou  hast  sworn  not  to  dis- 
close : — 
Yes,  you  did  swear  7 

Cash.  Not  yet,  sir,  but  I  will. 

Please  you 

Kit.  No,  Thomas,  I  dare  take  thy  word. 
But,  if  thou  wilt  swear,  do  as  thou  think'st 

good; 
I  am  resolved  without  it '}  at  thy  pleasure. 
Cash.  By  my  soul's  safety  then,  sir,  I 
protest, 
My  tongue  shall  ne'er  take  knowledge  of  a 

word 
Delivered  me  in  nature  of  your  trust. 
Kit.  It  is  too  much;  these  ceremonies 
need  not : 
I  know  thy  faith  to  be  as  firm  as  rock. 
Thomas,  come  hither,  near ;  we  cannot  be 
Too  private  in  this  business.    So  it  is, 
— Now  he  has  sworn,  I  dare  the  safelier 
venture.  \Aside. 

I  have  of  late,  by  divers  observations 

But  whether  his  oath  can  bind  him,  yea,  or  no. 
Being  not  taken  lawfully?*  ha  !  say  you  ? 
I  will  ask  counsel  ere  I  do  proceed : — 

[Aside. 
Thomas,  it  will  be  now  too  long  to  stay, 
I'll  spy  some  fitter  time  soon,  or  to-morrow. 
Cash.  Sir,  at  your  pleasure. 
Kit.  I  will  think : — and,  Thomas, 
I  pray  you  search  the  books  'gainst  my  re- 
turn, 
For  the  receipts  'twixt  me  and  Traps. 
Cash.  I  will,  sir. 

Kit.  And  hear  you,  if  your  mistress's 
brother,  Wellbred, 
Chance  to  bring  hither  any  gentleman, 

with  three  dice  and  the  usual  number  of  men  or 
pieces.  The  peculiarity  of  the  game  depended 
on  the  mode  of  first  placing  the  men  on  the 
points.  If  one  of  the  players  threw  some  par- 
ticular throw  of  the  dice  he  was  disabled  from 
bearing  off  any  of  his  men,  and  therefore  Jay  led 
in  winning  the  game,  and  hence  the  appellation 
of  it.  The  above  particulars  are  gathered  from 
a  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Collection,  contain- 
ing, among  other  things,  some  account  of  the 
table-games  made  use  of  in  the  14th  centur}^. 
In  the  English  translation  of  Rabelais,  by  Sir 
ThomasUrquhart,  the  J^iiie  is  mentioned  among 
Gargantua's  games.  The  original  is  barignin^ 
which  the  Dutch  editor  calls  *  a  sort  of  tric-trac' " 
I  ought,  perhaps,  in  conseqtience  of  this  ac- 
count, which  Is  perfecdy  satisfactory,  to  have 
suppressed  my  own  wandering  on  the  subject : 
but  I  feel  no  shame  in  avowing  my  ignorance, 
especially  as  Mr.  Douce  supports  me  in  think- 
ing that  the  term  is  nearly  an  an-o^  Aryo/xevoc. 
Perhaps  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  apply  to 
the  only  person  who  comd  furnish  me  with  any 
information  on  this  long-forgotten  game. 


Ere  I  come  back,  let  one  straight  bring'  me 
word. 
CcLsh.  Very  well,  sir. 
Kit.  To  the  Exchange,  do  you  hear  ? 
Or    here   in    Coleman-street,     to  Justice 

Clement's. 
Forget  it  not,  nor  be  not  out  of  the  way. 
Cash.  I  will  not,  sir. 
Kit.  I  pray  you  have  a  care  on't. 
Or,  whether  h^  come  or  no,  if  any  other, 
Sti anger,  or  else ;  fail  not  to  send  me  word. 
Cash.  I  shall  not,  sir. 
Kit.  Be  it  your  special  business 
Now  to  remember  it. 
Cask.  Sir,  I  warrant  you. 
Kit.  But,  Thomas,. this  is  not  the  secret, 
Thomas, 
I  told  you  of. 
Cash.  No,  sir ;  I  do  suppose  it. 
Kit.  Believe  me,  it  is  not. 
Cash.  Sir,  I  do  believe  you. 
Kit.  By  heaven  it  is  not,  that's  enough  : 
but,  Thomas, 
I  would  not  you  should  utter  it,  do  you  see. 
To  any  creature  living ;  yet  I  care  not. 
Well,  I  must  hence.     Thomas,    conceive 

thus  much  ; 
It  was  a  trial  of  you,  when  I  meant 
So  deep  a  secret  to  you,  I  mean  not  this. 
But  that  I  have  to  tell  you  ;  this  is  nothing, 

this. 
But,  Thomas,  keep  this  from  hiy  wife,   I 

charge  you. 
Locked   up  in  silence,   midnight,   buried 

here. — 
No  greater  hell  than  to  be  slave  to  fear.  3 


*  I  am  resolved  without  it;}  i.e.,  convinced. 
See  p.  13. 

*  But  whether  his  oath  can  hind  hint  ^  yea,  or  no, 
Bein^not  taken  lawfully  f]  The  cliaracter  of 

Kitely  is  extremely  well  imagined,  and  supported 
with  great  propriety.  His  jealousy  is  constantly 
returning,  and  creates  him  fresh  scruples  in  every- 
thing he  sets  about.  It  was  a  question  in  ca- 
suistry^  whether  an  oath  was  of  any  force,  unless 
taken  m  form  before  a  legal  magistrate :    the 

Soet  therefore  brings  this  to  his  imagination,  to 
II  him  with  groundless  objections,  and  throw* 
him  into  the  greater  perplexity. — ^Whal. 

Whalley's  observation,  wmch  is  very  perti- 
nent, is  confirmed  by  Shakspeare. 

"  An  oath  is  of  no  moment,  being  not  took 
Before  a  true  and  lawful  magistrate.'* 

Hen.  VI.  ^  3rd  part,  act  i.  so.  2. 

*  This  is  a  masterly  scene.  Jonson  had  in 
view,  perhaps,  a  more  masterly  one,  between 
Hubert  and  King  John ;  and  I  trust  that  the 
eternal  detractors  of  his  character  as  well  as 
talents,  will  not  attribute  to  envy  of  Shakspeare's  *' 
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Cash.  Locked   up  in  silence^  midnight, 

buried  here  f 
Whence  should  this  flood  of  passion,  trow, 

take  head  ?  ha  ! 
Best  dream    no   longer  of   this  running 

humour. 
For  fear  I  sink  ;  the  violence  of  the  stream 
Already  hath  transported  me  so  far, 
That  I  can  feel  no  ground  at  all :  but  soft, 
Oh,  'tis  our  water-bearer ;  somewhat  has 

crost  him  now. 

Enter  Cob,  hastily. 

Cob,  Fasting-days !  what  tell  you  me  of 
I  lasting^-days  ?  'Slid,  would  they  were  all  on 
•  a  light  fire  for  me !  they  say  the  whole 
,  woiid  shall  be  consumed  with  fire  one  day, 
bat  would  I  had  these  Ember-weeks  and 
villanous  Fridays  burnt  in  the  mean  time, 

and  then 

Cash,   'Why,     how   now.    Cob?    what 
moves  thee  to  this  choler,  ha  ? 

Cob,  Collar,  Master  "rhomas !  I  scorn 
your  coUar,  I,  sir  ;  I  am  none  o'  your  cart- 
i  ixxse,  though  I  carry  and  draw  water.  An 
I  you  offer  to  ride  me  with  your  collar  or 
I  halter  either,  I  may  hap  shew  you  a  jade's 
'  trick,  sir. 

Cash,  O,  you'll  slip  your  head  out  of  the 
collar?  why,  goodman  Cob,  you  mistake 


Cob,  Nay,  I  have  my  rheum,  and  I  can 
be  angry  as  well  as  another,  sir.  . 

Ctuh,  Thy  rheum;  Cob,   thy  humour, 
thj  humour — ^thou  mistak'st.^ 

Cob.  Humour  i  mack,  I  think  it  be  so, 
I     indeed ;  what  is  that  humour  7^  some  rare 
I  tiling,  I  warrant. 

•         Cash,  Many  111  tell  thee,  Cob :  it  is  a 
'   gfentleman-like  monster,  bred  in  the  special 


J  an  honourable  effort  to  emulate  him  in  his 
bi^  cax«er.  /'  The  field  of  ^lory  is  a  field  for  all ;" 
iaa  coatendon  is  the  fruitful  source  of  excel- 
lence, and  though  Jonson  must  be  confessed  to 
be  outstripped  in  the  race,  yet,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered to  nis  honour,  that  it  is  only  by  Shak- 
speare,  to  whom  he  ai^Mroaches  much  nearer  than 
anvUiird  competitor  ever  approached  to  himself. 
f  Cash.  Thy  rheiim.  Cob  I  thy  humour — thou 
ntistaJi^st.']  Not  much,  however,  for  rheutn, 
also,  appears  to  have  been  a  cant  term  for 
spleen,  caprice,  or  fretful  resentment.  Thus 
iJaaie^  in  the  QueetCs  Arcadiay  act  iii.  sc.  x : — 

"  But  now.  in  faith,  I  have  found  out  a  trick, 
That  will  perpettially  so  feed  their  rheums — " 

Cob's  misfortune  seems  to  be,  that  he  came, 
Hke  **  Justice  Shallow,"  in  the  rear-ward  of  the 
fashion,  and  was  not  aware  that  his  term  had 
been  recently  superseded. 


I  gallantry  of  our  time,  by  affectation  ;  and 
fed  by  folly. 

Cob.  How  !  must  it  be  fed  ? 

Cash.  Oh  ay,  humour  is  nothing  if  it  be 
not  fed  :  didst  thou  never  hear  that  ?  it's  a 
common  phrase,  feed  my  humour. 

Cob.  I'll  none  on  it :  humour  avaunt !  I 
know  you  not,  be  gone !  let  who  will  make 
hungry  meals  for  your  monstership,  it  shall 
not  be  I.  Feed  you,  quoth  he  !  'slid,  I  have 
much  ado  to  feed  myself ;  especially  on  these 
lean  rascally  days  too ;  an't  had  been  any 
other  day  but  a  fasting-day — ^a  plague  on 
them  all  for  me!  By  thislight,  one  might  have 
done  the  commonwealth  good  service,  and 
have  drowned  them  all  in  the  flood,  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  years  ago.  O,  I 
do  stomach  them  hugely.  I  have  a  maw 
now,  an  'twere  for  Sir  Bevis  his  horse, 
against  them.^ 

Cash.  I  pray  thee,  good  Cob,  what 
makes  thee  so  out  of  love  with  fasting-days  ? 

Cob.  Marry,  that  which  will  make  any 
man  out  of  love  with  'em,  I  think  ;  their 
bad  conditions,  an  you  will  needs  know. 
First,  they  are  of  a  Flemish  breed,  I'm  sure 
on't,  for  they  raven  up  more  butter  than  all 
the  days  of  the  week  beside ;  next,  they 
stink  of  fish  and  leek-porridge  miserably  ; 
thirdly,  they'll  keep  a  man  devoutly  hungry 
all  day,  and  at  night  send  him  supperless  to 
bed.         > 

Cash.  Indeed,  these  are  faults,  Cob. 

Cob.  Nay,  an  this  were  all,  'twere  some- 
thing ;  but  they  are  the  only  known  enemies 
to  my  generation.  A  fasting-day  no  sooner 
comes,  but  my  lineage  goes  to  wrack  ;  poor 
cobs  !  they  smoke  for  it,  they  are  made 
martyrs  o'  the  gridiron,  they  melt  in  pas- 
sion :  and  your  maids  too  know  this,  and  yet 
would  have  me  turn  Hannibal,  and  eat  my 

•  What  is  that  humour?]  Every  oddity 
which  a  man  affected  was  called  his  humour,  a 
word  that  seems  to  have  been  first  used  in  this 
sense  about  the  age  of  Jonson.  ^  But  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  say  more  of  this  in  the  notes  on 
the  first  act  oi  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. — 
Whal. 

*  /  have  a  maw  nmv^  an  *twerefor  Sir  Bevis 
his  horse,  against  them.]  This  horse,  the  gift 
of  the  fair  Josyan,  and  little  less  celebrated  than 
Sir  Bevis  himself,  was  named  Arundel.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  a  most  pugnacious  dispo- 
sition, and  is  described,  in  the  old  romance,  as 
rendering  his  master  very  effectual  assistance  in 
battle,  biting,  kicking,  and  dispersing  his  enemies 
on  every  side,  it  is  to  this  particular  trait  in 
his  character,  I  suppose,  that  Cob  alludes,  by 
way  of  illustrating  the  fierceness  of  his  hostility 
to  fasting-days. 
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own  flesh  and  blood.  My  princely  coz, 
\ pulls  out  a  red  herring]  fear  nothing  ;  I 
have  not  the  heart  to  devour  you,  an  I  might 
be  made  as  rich  as  King  Cophetua.i  O 
that  I  had  room  for  my  tears,  I  could  weep 
salt-water  enough  now  to  preserve  the  lives 
of  ten  thousand  thousand  of  my  kin  !  But 
I  may  curse  none  but  these  filthy  almanacks; 
for  an't  were  not  for  them,  these  days  of 
persecution  would  never  be  known.  I'll  be 
hanged  an  some  fishmonger's  son  do  not 
make  of  'em,'  and  puts  in  more  fasting-days 
than  he  should  do,  because  he  would  utter 
his  father's  dried  stock-fish  and  stinking 
conger. 

Cash.  'Slight,  peace  1  thou'lt  be  beaten 
like  a  stock-fish  else ;  here's  Master 
Mathew. 

-£!///^rWellbred,  E.  Knowell,  Brainworm, 
Mathew,  Bobadill,  and  Stephen. 

Now  must  I  look  out  for  a  messenger  to 
my  master.  [Exit  with  Cob. 

Wei.  Beshrew  me,  but  it  was  an  abso- 
lute good  jest,  and  exceedingly  well  carried ! 

E.  Know.  Ay,  and  our  ignorance  main- 
tained it  as  well,  did  it  not  ? 

Wei.  Yes,  faith  ;  but  was  it  possible  thou 
shouldst  not  know  him  ?  I  forgive  Master 
Stephen,  for  he  is  stupidity  itself. 

^  An  I  might  be  made  as  rich  as  King  Co- 
phetua.}  Kin^  Cophetua  is  better  known  for 
nis  marriage  with  ''  a  beggar  maid,"  than  for  his 
riches  :  but  kings,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cobs  of 
every  age,  are  ^ways  rich. 

•  I'll  be  hanged  an  some  fishmonger's  son  do 
not  make  o/'em^l  For  the  support  and  encou- 
ragement of  the  fishing  towns  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
were  constantly  observed  as  fast-days,  or  days  of 
abstinence  from  flesh.  This  was  by  the  advice 
of  her  Minister  Cecil ;  and  by  the  vulgar  it  was 
generally  called  Cecil's  fast.  See  Warburton's 
note  on  King  Lear,  act  i. — ^Wh  al. 

•  Your  decayed,  ruinous,  worm-eaten  gentle- 
men of  the  round  ;]  Invalids,  or  disbanded  men, 
who,  to  procure  themselves  a  livelihood,  had 
taken  up  the  trade  of  begging.  A  gentleman  of 
the  round  was  a  soldier  of  inferior  rank,  but  in 
a  station  above  that  of  a  common  man.  This 
appears  from  a  pamphlet  published  in  that 
age,  in  which  the  several  military  dejg^ees  are 
thus  enumerated: — "The  general,  high  mar- 
shall  with  his  provosts,  serjeant-general,  Ser- 
jeant of  a  regiment,  corownel,  captayne,  lieu- 
tenant, auncientj  serjeant  of  a  company,  corpo- 
rall,  gentleman  m  a  company  or  of  the  rounde, 
launce-passado.  These,"  says  the  author,  "  are 
special ;  the  other  that  remain,  private  or  com- 
mon soldiers." — The  Castle  or  Picture  of  Policy  ^ 
&K.i  1581.    The  duty  of  these  gentlemen  was  to 


E.  Know.  'Fore  God,  not  I,  an  I  might 
have  been  joined  patten  with  one  of  the 
seven  wise  masters  for  knowing  him.  He 
ha4  so  writhen  himself  into  the  habit  of  one 
of  your  poor  infantry,  your  decayoi,  ruin- 
ous, worm-eaten  gentlemen  of  the  round  ;3 
such  ^s  have  vow^  to  sit  on  the  skirts  of 
the  city,  let  your  provost  and  his  half-dozen 
of  halberdiers  do  what  they  can  ;  and  have 
translated  begging  out  of  the  old  hackney- 
pace  to  a  fine  easy  amble,  and  made  it  run 
as  smooth  off  the  tongue  as  a  shove-g^oat 
shilling.^  Into  the  likeness  of  one  of  these 
reformados'*  had  he  moulded  himself  so  f>er- 
fectly,  observing  every  trick  of  their  action, 
as,  varying  the  accent,  swearing  mth  an 
emphasis,  indeed,  all  with  so  special  and 
exquisite  a  grace,  that,  hadst  tliou  seen 
him,  thou  wouldst  have  sworn  he  might 
have  been  serjeant-major,  if  not  lieutenant- 
coronel  to  the  regiment. 

Wei.  Why,  Brainworm,  who  would  have 
thought  thou  hadst  been  such  an  arti- 
ficer? 

E.  Know.  An  artificer !  an  architect. 
Except  a  man  had  studied  begging  all  his 
life  time,  and  been  a  weaver  of  language 
from  his  infancy  for  the  cloathing  of  it,  I 
never  saw  his  rival. 

Wei.  Where  got'st  thou  this  coat,  I 
marie  ? 


visit  the  centinels,  watches^and  adyauced  guards; 
and  from  their  oHice  of  gomg  their  rounds,  they 
derive  their  name. — Whal. 

♦  A  shove-groat  shilline.]  ^  This  expression 
occurs  in  Shakspeare : — "Quoit  him  down,  Bar- 
dolph,  like  a  shove-groat  shilling."  Tlie  thing 
meant,  I  suppose,  is  the  piece  of  metal  o^  money, 
as  they  term  it,  made  use  of  in  the  play  of  shovel- 
board. — WhaL 

Edw.  VI. 's  shillings  were  generally  employed 
for  this  purpose ;  this  appears  from  Taylor's 
Travels  of  Twelve-pence  '. 

"  For  why,  with  me  the  un thrifts  every  day. 
With  my  face  downward,  do  at  shove-board 
play.'' 

And  also  from  the  valuables  of  which  Master 
Blender's  pocket  was  picked,  among  which  he 
enumerates,  "  two  Edward  shovel-boards,  that 
cost  him  two  and  two-pence  a  piece," — ^probably, 
because  they  were  lucky  ones ;  or,  not  to  dis- 
parage Master  Blender's  talents  for  driving  a 
bargain,  because  they  were  much  worn,  and 
therefore  slid  smoothly  and  easily.  I  presume 
the  reader  knows  that  at  skujfie-ioard  the  shil- 
ling is  placed  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  table, 
and  propelled  towards  the  mark,  by  a  smart 
stroke  with  the  ];>alm  of  the  hand. 

*  ofi£  of  these  reformados]  i.e.,  broken  or 
disbanded  soldier;.  Boyer  trandates  officier  re- 
forme,  a  reforntado. 
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Brai.  Of  a  Houndsditch  man,  sir,  one  of 
the  devil's  near  kinsmen,  a  broker. 

Wtl.  That  cannot  be,  if  the  proverb 
hoM  ;  for  a  crafty  knave  needs  no  broker y 

Brai.  True,  sir ;  but  I  did  need  a  broker ^ 
ergo 

Wei,  Well  put  off: — no  crafty  knave^ 
pull  say. 

E.  Knew.  Tut,  he  has  more  of  these  shifts. 

Brai.  And  yet,  where  I  have  one  the 
brcdcer  has  ten,  sir. 

Re-enter  Cash. 

Caik.  Francis  !  Martin  !^  ne'er  a  one  to 
be  found  now  ?  what  a  spite's  this  ! 

Wei.  How  now,  Thomas?  Is  my 
brother  Kitely  within  ? 

Cask.  No,  sir,  my  master  went  forth  e'en 
sow ;  but  Master  Downright  is  within. — 
0>b !  what.  Cob  !    Is  he  gone,  too  ? 

Wei.  Whitherweut  your  master,  Thomas, 
canst  thou  tell  ? 

Cash.  I  know  not ;  to  Justice  Clement's, 
I  think,  sir. — Cob  !  \Exit. 

E.  Know.  Justice  Clement  1  whaf  s  ho  ? 

Wei.  Why,  dost  thou  not  know  him? 
He  is  a  city  magistrate,  a  justice  here,  an 
cxceUent  good  lawyer,  and  a  great  scholar, 
bat  the  only  mad,  merry  old  fellow  in 
Europe.     I  shewed  him  you  the  other  day. 

E.  Know.  Oh,  is  that  he  ?  I  remember 
him  now.  Good  faith,  and  be  is  a  very 
strange  presence,  methinks ;  it  shews  as  if 
he  stood  out  of  the  rank  from  other  men  : 
I  have  beard  many  of  his  jests  in  the  Uni- 
versity. They  say  he  wiU  commit  a  man 
for  taking  the  wall  of  his  horse. 

*  A  crafty  knave  needs  no  broker. "]  This  is  one 
of  Ray's  proverbs ;  it  is  also  the  title  of  an  old 
Uack  lettered  pamphlet,  by  A.  Nixon. 

*  Francis  I  Martin  /]  Cash  is  impatient  for 
a  servant  to  send  after  Kitely,  according  to  his 
promise,  p.  30  b. 

'  'Tis  your  right  Trinidado :]  The_  product  of 
diat  island  was  at  this  time  much  in  request : 
our  old  cosmographer,  no  incompetent  jud^e, 
periups,  of  this  matter,  tells  us,  it  abounds  with 
the  best  kind  of  tobacco,  much  celebrated  for- 
merly by  the  name  of  a  Pipe  of  Trinidado, 
Heyiin's  Cosniog.  L.  iv.  p.  114. — ^Whal. 

*  For  what  I  tellyou^  the  world  shall  not  re- 
prove.] In  the  quarto  it  is  improve y  which  has 
the  same  sense.  The  commentators  on  Shak- 
speare  do  not  understand  this  word.  In  Mantlet^ 
Hoiatio  says  of  young  Fortinbras,  that  he  was 

"  Oi  unimproved  xa&xAity  hot  and  full," 

which  is  interpreted,  "  full  of  spirit  not  regu- 
lated by  knowledge."  It  means  just  the  con- 
trary. 

VOL.  I. 


Wei.  Ay,  or  wearing  his  cloak  on  one 
shoulder,  or  serving  of  God  ;  anything,  in- 
deed, if  it  come  in  the  way  of  his  humour. 

Re-enter  Cash. 

Cash.  Gasper!  Martin!  Cob!  'Heart, 
where  should  they  be,  trow  ? 

Bob.  Master  Kitely's  man,  pray  thee 
vouchsafe  us  the  lighting  of  this  match. 

Cash.  Fire  on  your  match  I  no  time  but 
now  to  vouchsafe  f— Francis !  Cob !    \jExit. 

Bob.  Body  o'  me !  here's  the  remainder 
of  seven  pound  since  yesterday  was  seven- 
night.  'Tis  your  right  Trinidado  :'  did  you 
never  take  any.  Master  Stephen  ? 

Step.  No,  truly,  sir ;  but  I'll  leam  to 
take  it  now,  since  you  commend  it  so. 

Bob.  Sir,  believe  me,  upon  my  relation, 
for  what  I  tell  you,  the  world  shall  not  re- 
prove.* I  have  been  in  the  Indies,  where 
this  herb  grows,  where  neither  myself, 
nor  a  dozen  gentlemen  more  of  my  know- 
ledge, have  received  the  taste  of  any  other 
nutriment  in  the  world,  for  the  space  of  one 
and  twenty  weeks,  but  the  fume  of  this 
simple  only :  therefore,  it  cannot  be,  but 
'tis  most  divine.*^  Further,  take  it  in  the 
nature,  in  the  true  kind  :  so,  it  makes  an 
antidote,  that  had  you  taken  the  most 
deadly  poisonous  plant  in  all  Italy,  it  should 
expel  it,  and  clarify  you,  with  as  much  ej^e 
as  I  speak.  And  for  your  green  wound, — 
your  Balsamum  and  your  St.  John's  wort 
are  all  mere  guUeries  and  trash  to  it,  espe- 
cially your  Trinidado :  your  Nicotian  is 
good  too.^  I  could  say  what  I  know  of 
the  virtue  of  it,  for  the  expulsion  of  rheums, 

■  Therefore y  if  cannot  bCy  but  'tis  most  divine.] 
Bobadill  had  good  authority  for  his  epithet ;  and, 
indeed,  for  the  whole  of  his  panegyric : 

"  There,  whether  it  divine  tobacco  were, 
Or  panachaea,"  &c. 

Fai.  Queen,  iii.  c  v.  32. 

Warton  conjectures  that  Spenser  meant  by 
this  to  compliment  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  (forei^- 
ers  say  it  was  Sir  Francis  Drake)  who  first  in- 
troduced tobacco  into  England  :  it  may  be  so ; 
but  both  Spenser  and  Jonson  speak  the  language 
of  the  times.  Many  grave  treatises  were  now 
extant  (particularly  on  the  Continent),  which 
celebrated  the  virtues  of  this  plant  in  the  most 
extravagant  terms.  To  listen  to  them,  the 
l^rand  elixir  was  scarcely  more  restorative  and 
infallible. 

•  VourNicotlscaisg^ood  too.'i  I  know  not  what 
kind  of  tobacco  is  here  meant.  Nicotian  was 
originally  a  generic  name.  '*  Nicotiana  appel- 
lata  est  (scil.  tabacum)  a  Joanne  Nicotio  Regis^ 
Galliarum  legato  in  Lusitania  anno  1559,  qui 
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raw  humours,  crudities,  obstructions,  with 
a  thousand  of  this  kind  ;  but  I  profess  my- 
self no  quacksalver.  Only  thus  much ;  by 
Hercules  I  do  hold  it,  and  will  affirm  it  be- 
fore any  prince  in  Europe,  to  be  the  most 
sovereign  and  precious  weed  that  ever  the 
earth  tendered  to  the  use  of  man. 

E.  Know.  This  speech  would  have  done 
decently  in  a  tobacco-trader's  mouth. 

Re-enter  Cash  with  Cob. 

Cash.  At  Justice  Clement's  he  is,  in  the 
middle  of  Coleman-street. 

Coh.  Oh,  oh ! 

Boh.  Where's  the  match  I  gave  thee, 
.Master  Kitely's  man? 

Cash.  Would  his  match  and  he,  and 
pipe  and  all,  were  at  Sancto  Domingo  !  I 
had  forgot  it.  [Exit. 

Coh.  Ods  me,  I  marie  what  pleasure  or 
felicity  they  have  in  taking  this  roguish 
tobacco.  It's  good  for  nothing  but  to 
choke  a  man,  and  fill  him  full  of  smoke 
and  embers :  there  were  four  died  out  of 
one  house  last  week  with  taking  of  it,  and 
two  more  the  bell  went  for  yesternight; 
one  of  them,  they  say,  will  never  scape  it : 
he  voided  a  bushel   of  soot   yesterday, 

primus  hanc  piantam  Galliis  transmisitf  &k. 
Chrys.  Magnen.  Exercit.  The  character  which 
Nicot  gives  it  in  his  Dictionary  answers  the  de- 
scription of  the  poet :  Nicotiane  est  une  espece 
tPherhCt  de  virtu  etdmirable  Pour  guerir  toutes 
ftavrures,  playes^  ulceres,  chancm^  dartes,  et 
autres  tels  accidents  au  corps  huntain.  It  is 
strange  that  Daniel  (in  his  Arcadidj  should  say 
that  It  derived  its  name  *'from  the  island  of 
Nicotia ;"  and  still  more  strange,  that  all  these 
derivative  appellations  should  oe  finally  swal- 
lowed up  and  lost  in  one  taken  from  the  insig- 
nificant settlement  of  Tobago.  The  time  was  not 
far  distant,  when  the  virtues  of  "  your  Nico- 
tian" were  to  be  discussed  before  one  of  those 
"princes" — I  allude  to  the  solemn  farce  which 
took  place  during  James's  visit  to  Oxford,  in 
1605,  i.e.,  the  disputation  in  one  of  the  colleges, 
*  *  Utrum  frequens  suffitus  Nicotiana  exotica  sit 
sanis  salutaris?"  at  which  His  Majesty  gra- 
ciously condescended  to  act  the  part  of  a  mode- 
rator. 

*  He  voided  a  bushel  of  soot  yesterday ^  up- 
ward and  dowwward.^  We  may  easily  imagine 
that  tales  of  this  kind  were  common  enough 
amongst  the  vulgar,  when  tobacco  first  came 
into  use.  The  poet  may  probably  allude  to 
some  recent  story,  which  was  currently  believed 
by  the  people  ;  and  the  joke  is  not  destitute  of 
humour,  when  considered  in  this  light.  Yet  we 
meet  with  it  very  gravely  introduced  in  a  serious 
essay,  as  a  terrible  memento  to  all  smokers,  and 
from  no  less  authority  than  a  royal  pen.  "  Surely 
smoke  becomes  a  kitchen,  far  better  than  a  din- 


upward  and  downward.  1  By  the  stocks, 
an  there  were  no  wiser  men  than  I,  I'd 
have  it  present  whipping,  man  or  woman, 
that  should  but  deal  with  a  tobacco-pipe : 
why,  it  will  stifle  them  all  in  the  end,  as 
many  as  use  it ;  it's  little  better  than  rats- 
bane or  rosaker.3         [Bobadill  beats  him. 

All.  Oh,  good  captain,  hold,  hold  ! 

Boh.  You  Dase  cuUion,  you ! 

Re-enter  Cash. 

Cash.  Sir,  here's  your  match. — Come, 
thou  must  needs  be  talking  too,  thou'rt 
well  enough  served. 

Coh.  Nay,  he  will  not  meddle  with  his 
match,  I  warrant  you :  well,  it  shall  be  a 
dear  beating,  an  I  live. 

Boh.  Do  you  prate,  do  you  murmur? 

E.  Know.  Nay,  good  captain,  will  you 
regard  the  humour  of  a  fool?  Away, 
knave. 

Wei,  Thomas,  get  him  away. 

[Exit  Cash  with  Cob. 

Boh.  A  whoreson  filthy  slave,  a  dung- 
worm,  an  excrement!  Body  o'  Caesar, 
but  that  I  scorn  to  let  forth  so  mean  a 
spirit,  I'd  have  stabbed  him  to  the  earth. 

Well  Marry,  the  law  forbid,  sir ! 


ing  chamber,  and  yet  it  makes  a  kitchen  often- 
times in  the  inward  parts  of  men  ;  soiling  and 
infecting  them  with  an  unctuous  and  oily  kind 
of  soot,  as  hath  been  found  in  some  great  tobacco- 
takers,  that  after  their  death  were  opened." 
King  James's  Counterblast  to  Tobacco^  in  his 
Wo«sin  folio,  p.  221. — Whal. 

The  reader  will  think,  I  suspect,  that  enough 
has  been  said  on  this  subject ;  otherwise  a  vo- 
lume mi^ht  easily  be  filled  with  quotations  for 
and  agamst  the  general  introduction  of  this 
"  Indian  weed !"  Poor  James  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  find  his  Counterblast  puffed  away  with- 
out much  ceremony;  he  therefore  revenged 
himself  by  laying  a  duty  on  tobacco  ;  whidi,  as 
it  was  not  very  heavy,  even  for  those  times,  his 
loving  subjects  regarded  no  more  than  his  advice, 
and  smoked  on  very  comi>osedly.  Shakspeare  is 
the  only  one  of  the  dramatic  writers  of  the  age  of 
Tames,  who  does  not  condescend  to  notice  to- 
Dacco :  all  the  others  abound  in  aIli;sions  to  it. 
This  is  a  singularity  for  which  I  cannot  account, 
as  he  is  generally  sufficiently  ready  to  invest  his 
characters  with  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the 
times. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  much  of  what 
occurs  in  Jouson,  on  the  subject  of  tobacco,  was 
written  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  who  had 
no  objecdon,  good  lady,  to  this  or  anything  else 
which  promoted  the  commerce,  and  assisted  the 
revenues  of  her  kingdom. 

*  Ratsbane  or  rosaker.]  These,  I  believe,  are 
pretty  nearly  the  same  things ;  preparations  of 
corrosive  sublimate. 
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Bob.  By  Pharaoh's  foot,  I  would  have 
done  it.  > 

Sie^.  Oh,  he  sweats  most  admirably ! 
Bjr  Pharaoh's  foot !  Body  o'  Caesar !— I 
sIbII  never  do  it,  sure.  Upon  mine  honour, 
and  by  St.  George ! — No,  I  have  not  the 
light  grace. 

Mat.  Master  Stephen,  will  you  any?  By 
ibis  dr,  the  most  divine  tobacco  that  ever 
I  drunk.' 

sup.  None,  I  thank  you,  sir.  O,  this 
gentleman  does  it  rarely  too :  but  nothing 
like  the  other.     By  this  air !  [practises  at 

Repast.]    As  I  am  a  gentleman !    By 

[Exeunt  Bob.  and  Mat. 
I  Brai.  [pointing  to  Master  Stephen.] 
f  Master,  glance,  g^ce !  Master  WeUbred! 
Step.  As  I  have  somewhat  to  be  saved,  I 

protest 

Wei.  You  are  a  fool ;  it  needs  no  affi- 
.    davit 

J       E.  Know.    Cousin,    will   you   any   to- 
bacco? 

Si£p.  I,  sir !     Upon  my  reputation 

'       E.  Know.  How  now,  cousin ! 

,       Step.  I  protest,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  but 

J   no  soldier,  indeed 

I       Wei.  No,  Master  Stephen?    As  I  re- 
!   member,  your  name  is  entered  in  the  artil- 
lery-garden.* 

Step.  Ay,  sir,  that's  true.  Cousin,  may 
I  swear,  as  I  am  a  soldier,  by  that? 

E.  Know.  O  yes,  that  you  may ;  it  is  all 
you  have  for  your  money. 

Step.  Then,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  a 
sokiKT,  it  is  "divine  tobacco  !" 

Wei.  But  soft,  Where's  Master  Mathew? 
Gone? 
Brai.  No,  sir ;  they  went  in  here. 
Wei.  O,  let's  follow  them  :  Master 
Mathew  is  gone  to  salute  his  mistress  in 
veise ;  we  shall  have  the  happiness  to  hear 
some  of  his  poetry  now ;  he  never  comes 
unfurnished. — Brainwonn ! 


^  By  this  airy  the  most  divine  tobacco  thai 
ever  I  drunk.]  This  affected  expression  for 
smoking  tobacco,  is  found  in  many  of  our 
old  writers :  "  Thou  can'st  not  live  on  this  side 
rf  the  world,  feed  well,  and  drink  tobacco.** — 
Miseries  of  Inforced  Marriage.  Again  in 
Davies's  Scourge  of  Folly : — 

"  Fumosus  cannot  eat  a  bit,  but  he 
Must  drink  tobacco ^  so  to  drive  it  down.** 

Epig.  148. 
And  in  Donne : — 

"  He  drooped ;   we  went,  till  one,  which  did 
excel 
Th'  Indians  in  drinking  his  tobacco  well,'*  &c. 

Sat.  X. 


Step.  Brainworml  Where?  Is  this 
Brainworm  ? 

E.  Know.  Ay,  cousin ;  no  words  of  it, 
upon  your  gentility. 

Step.  Not  I,  body  of  me !  By  this  air  ! 
St.  George  1  and  the  foot  of  Pharaoh ! 

Wei.  Rare !  .Your  cousin's  discourse  is 
simply  drawn  out  with  oaths. 

E.  Know.  'Tis  larded  with  them ;  a  kind 
of  French  dressing,  if  you  love  it.' 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Coleman-street.    A  Room 
in  Justice  Clement's  House, 

Enter  Kitely  and  Cob. 

Kit.  Ha!  how  many  are  there,  say'st 
thou? 

Cob.  Marry,  sir,  your  brother.  Master 
WeUbred 

Kit.  Tut,  beside  him:  what  strangers 
are  there,  man  ? 

Cob.  Strangers  ?  let  me  see,  one,  two ; 
mass,  I  know  not  well,  there  are  so  many. 

Kit.  How !  so  many  ? 

Cob.  Ay,  there's  some  five  or  six  of  them 
at  the  most. 

Kit.  A  swarm,  a  swarm  ! « 
Spite  of  the  devil,  how  they  sting  my  head 
With  forked  stings,  thus  wide  and  large ! 

But,  Cob, 
How  long  hast  thou  been  coming  hither. 
Cob? 

Cob.  A  little  while,  sir. 

Kit.  Didst  thou  come  running? 

Cob.  No,  sir. 

Kit.  Nay,  then  I  am  familiar  with  thy 
haste. 
Bane  to  my  fortunes !   what  meant  I  to 

marry? 
I,  that  before  was  ranked  in  such  content. 
My  mind  at  rest  too,  in  so  soft  a  peace, 
Being    free    master    of   mine    own    free 
tiioughts, 

•  In  the  quarto  it  is,  "As  I  remember,  you 
served  on  a  great  horse,  last  general  muster.** 

•  A  kind  of  French  dressing,  if  you  love  it.] 
A  satire  on  our  continental  neighbours  for  pro- 
faneness  in  conversation,  to  which,  it  seems,  they 
were  then  addicted. — ^Whal. 

They  are  not,  even  now,  it  is  thought,  much 
reformed  iii  this  respect.  It  is  to  be  wished  that 
we  had  contented  ourselves  with  taking  the  dress- 
ing of  meat  from  them  ;  but  our  travelled  cox- 
combs seldom  shewed  much  reserve  in  the  quan- 
tity, or  care  in  the  quality  of  the  objects  of  their 
importation.  If  a  folly  or  a  vice  lay  on  the  sur- 
face, they  seldom  failed  to  pick  it  up,  and  bring 
it  home,  and  this  more  constantly,  perhaps,  in 
Jonson's  time  than  at  any  subsequent  period. 
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A»ci  now  become  a  slave?    What !  never 

sigh; 
Be  of  good  cheer,  man ;  for  thou  art  a 

cuckold : 
'Tis  done,   'tis  done!     Nay,  when  such 

flowing  store, 
Plenty  itself,  falls  into  my  wife's  lap. 
The  comucopise  will  be  mine,  I  know. — 
But,  Cob, 

What  entertainment  had  they?    I  am  sure 
My  sister  and  my  wife  would  bid  them  wel- 
come: ha? 

Coh.  Like  enough,  sir ;  yet  I  heard  not  a 
word  of  it. 

Kit.  No; 
Their  lips  were  sealed  with  kisses,  and  the 

voice, 
Drowned  in  a  flood  of  joy  at  their  arrival, 
Had  lost  her  motion,  state,  and  faculty. — 
Cob, 
Which  of  them  was  it  that  first  kissed  my 

wife. 
My  sister,  I  should  say  ? — My  wife,  alas  I 
I  fear  not  her :  ha !  who  was  it,  sayst  thou? 

Coh,  By  my  troth,  sir,  will  you  have  the 
truth  of  it  ? 

Kit.  Oh,  ay,  good  Cob,  I  pray  thee 
heartily. 

Cob.  Then  I  am  a  vagabond,  and  fitter 
for  Bridewell  than  your  worship's  company, 
if  I  saw  anybody  to  be  kissed,  unless  they 
would  have  kissed  the  post  in  the  middle  of 
the  warehouse ;  for  there  I  left  them  all  at 
their  tobacco,  with  a  pox  1 

Kit.  How  !  were  they  not  gone  in  then 
ere  thoucam'st? 

Cob.  O  no,  sir. 

Kit.  Spite  of  the  devil !  what  do  I  stay 
here  then? 
Cob,  follow  me.  [Exit. 

Cob.  Nay,  soft  and  fair  ;*  I  have  eggs  on 
the  spit ;  I  cannot  go  yet,  sir.  Now  am  I, 
for  some  five  and  fifty  reasons,  hammering, 
hammering  revenge :  oh  for  three  or  four 
gallons  of  vinegar,  to  sharpen  my  wits  ! 
Revenge,  vinegar   revenge,  vinegar   and 


'  Nay,  soft  and  fair;  I  have  eges  on  the 
spit ;]  This  ]>roverbial  expression  (employed 
when  a  person  is  occupied  on  affairs  which  re- 
quire his  constant  attention)  occurs  again  in 
Bartholomew  Fair  :  "  I  have  both  e££!s  on  the 
spit,  and  iron  in  the  fire."  It  is  still  in  use.  "  I 
Mrriteahort  journals  now,"  says  Swift  to  Stella, 
"  I  have  eggs  on  the  spit.** 

*  Marry,  I  have  seldom  scaped  scot-free  at 
the  Lattice].  In  our  author's  time,  the  windows 
of  alehouses  were  funiished  with  lattices  of 
various  colours  (glass,  probably,  was  too  costly 
and  too  brittle  for  the  kmd  of  guests  which  fre- 


mustard  revenge!  Nay,  an  he  had  not 
lien  in  my  house,  'twould  never  have 
grieved  me ;  but  being  my  guest,  one  that, 
I'll  be  sworn,  my  wife  has  lent  him  her 
smock  off  her  back,  while  his  own  shirt 
has  been  at  washing ;  pawned  her  necker- 
chers  for  clean  bands  for  him ;  sold  almost 
all  my  platters,  to  buy  him  tobacco ;  and 
he  to  turn  monster  of   ingratitude,   and 

[strike  his  lawful  host!  Well,  I  hope  to 
raise  up  an  host  of  fury  for't :  here  oxnes 
Justice  Clement. 

iS»/tfr  Justice  Clement,  Knowell,  and 
Formal. 

Clem.  What's  Master  Kitely  gone» 
Roger  ? 

Form.  Ay,  sir. 

Clem.  'Heart  o'  me!  what  made  him 
leave  us  so  abruptly? — How  now,  sirrah! 
what  make  you  here?  what  would  you 
have,  ha? 

Cob.  An't  please  your  worship,  I  am  a 
poor  neighbotu*  of  your  worship's 

Clem.  A  poor  neighbour  of  mine !  Why, 
speak,  poor  neighbour. 

Cob.  I  dwell,  sir,  at  the  sign  of  the  Water- 
tankard,  hard  by  the  Green  Lattice :  I  have 
paid  scot  and  lot  there  any  time  this  eigh- 
teen years. 

CUm.  To  the  Green  Lattice? 

Cob.  No,  sir,  to  the  parish:  Marry,  I 
have  seldom  scaped  scot-free  at  the  Lattice.* 

Clem.  O,  well  1  What  business  has  my 
poor  neighbour  with  me  ?  ' 

Cob.  An't  like  your  worship,  I  am  come 
to  crave  the  peace  of  your  worship. 

Clem.  Of  me,   knave!      Peace  of  me, 
knave  !    Did  I  ever  hurt  thee,  or  threaten  * 
thee,  or  wrong  thee,  ha  ? 

Cob.  No,  sir;  but  your  worship's  war- 
rant for  one  that  has  wronged  me,  sir ;  his 
arms  are  at  too  much  liberty,    I  would  j 
fain  have  them  bound  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  | 
an  my  credit  could  compass  it  with  your  \ 
worship. 

quented  them) ;  thus  we  hear  of  the  red,  the  blue,  \ 
and,  as  in  this  place,  of  the  Green  Lattice.  There  j 
is  a  lane  in  tne  City  yet  called  GreenAtXtacit 
(lattice)  Lane,  from  an  alehouse  which  once  stood  ] 
in  it ;  and  Serjeant  Hall,  in  the  Tatler,  directs  , 
a  letter  to  his  brother,  '*at  the  Red  Letuce  (lat- 
tice) in  Butcher  Row."  It  was  through  one  of 
these  that  Bardolph  spied  FalstaflTs  boy.  "  He 
called  me  even  now,  my  lord,  through  a  red  lat- 
tice."— Henry  IV.,  Part  II.  act  ii.  sc.  a.  Lat- 
tices of  various  colours,  or  chequers  as  they  were 
sometimes  called,  formed  also  a  very  common 
alehouse  sign  at  this  period. 
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CUm.  Thou  goest  fax  enough  about  for't, 
I  am  sure. 

Know.  Why,  dost  thou  go  in  danger  of 
thy  life  for  him,  friend  ? 

Cob.  No,  sir  ;  but  I  go  in  danger  of  my 
death  every  hour,  by  his  means  ;  an  I  die 
within  a  twelvemonth  and  aday,^  I  may 
swear  by  the  law  of  the  land  that  he  killed 
me. 

CUm.  How,  how,  knave,  swear  he  killed 
thee,  and  by  the  law  ?  What  pretence,  what 
I  colour  hast  thou  for  that  ? 
I  Cab.  Marry,  an't  please  yoiu"  worehip, 
both  black  and  blue ;  colour  enough,  I 
warrant  you.  I  have  it  here  to  shew  your 
wnship. 

CUm.  What  is  he  that  gave  you  this, 
sirrah? 

Cab.  A  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  he  says 
he  is,  of  the  city  here. 

Clem,  A  solder  of  the  city  !  What  call 
joa  him  ? 

Cob.  Captain  Bobadill. 

CUm.  BotKidill !  and  why  did  he  bob 
and  beat  you,  sirrah?  How  began  the 
quarrel  betwixt  you,  ha  ?  speak  truly,  knave, 
I  advise  you. 

Cob.  Marry,  indeed,  an't  please  your 
worship,  only  because  I  spake  agsUnst 
tlieir  vagrant  tobacco,  as  I  came  by  them 
when  they  were  taking  on't ;  for  nothing 
else. 

CUm.  Ha !  you  speak  against  tobacco  ? 
Formal,  his  name. 

Form.  What's  your  name,  sirrah  ? 

Cob.  Oliver,  sir,  Oliver  Cob,  sir. 

CUm.  Tell  Obver  Cob  he  shall  go  to  the' 
'fiai.  Formal. 

Form.  Oliver  Cob,  my  master,  Justice 
Clement,  says  you  shall  go  to  the  jail. 

Cob.  O,  I  beseech  your  worship,  for 
God's  sake,  dear  master  justice  ! 


•  Au  I  die  within  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 
&cl  This  is  theperiodof  time  required  in  thecon- 
stnictioa  of  the  common  law,  to  determine  on  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  a  man  bruised  or  wounded 
by  another.  Thus  Shirley :  "  Ay,  but  I  will  not 
hurt  her,  I  warrant  thee  ;  an  she  die  within  a 
twelvemonth  and  a  day^  I'll  be  hanged  for  her." 
—Witfy  Fair  Otte. 

•  **&reet  Oliver,^  It  may  be  just  worth 
notictng  that  this  epithet  almost  always  accom- 
panies the  mention  of  this  gentle  rival  of  the  mad 
Orlando  in  fame:  thus  Decker,  "This  S7ueet 
Oliver  will  eat  mutton  till  he  be  ready  to  burst." 
—Honest  Whore.  And  Jonson  again,  in  his 
Execration  upon  Vulcan : 

"AU  the  mad  Rolands  and  sweet  Olivers." 

•  /  but  fear  the  knave.l    The  verb^^r  is  used 


CUm.  'Sprecious  1  an  such  drunkards 
and  tankards  as  you  are,  come  to  dispute 
of  tobacco  once,  I  have  done  :  Away  with 
him ! 

Cob.  O,  good  master  justice  I  Sweet  old 
gentleman  1  [To  Knowell. 

Know.  "  Sweet  Oliver,"*  would  I  could 
do  thee  any  good !— Justice  Clement,  let 
me  intreat  you,  sir. 

CUm.  What  1  a  thread-bare  rascal,  a 
beggar,  a  slave  that  never  drunk  out  of 
better  than  piss-pot  metal  in  his  life  ! .  and 
he  to  deprave  and  abuse  the  virtue  of  an 
herb  so  generally  received  in  the  courts  of 
princes,  the  chambers  of  nobles,  the  bowers 
of  sweet  ladies,  the  cabins  of  soldiers  I — 

Roger,  away  with  him  !  Od's  precious 

I  say,  go  to. 

Cob.  Dear  master  justice,  let  me  be 
beaten  again,  I  have  deserved  it ;  but  not 
the  prison,  I  beseech  you. 

Know.  Alas,  poor  Oliver ! 

CUm.  Roger,  make  him  a  warrant : — he 
shall  not  go,  I  but  fear  the  knave.^ 

Form.  Do  not  stink,  sweet  Oliver,  you 
shall  not  go ;  my  master  will  give  you  a 
warrant. 

Coh.  O,  the  lord  maintain  his  worship, 
his  worthy  worship ! 

CUm.  Away,  dispatch  him.  \Ex.  Form. 
and  Cob.] — How  now,  Master  Knowell, 
in  dumps,  in  dumps  !  Come,  this  becomes 
not. 

Know.  Sir,  would  I  could  not  feel  my 
cares. 

CUm.  Your  cares  are  nothing :  they  are 
like  my  cap,  soon  put  on,  and  as  soon  put 
off.  •  What  I  your  son  is  old  enough  to 
govern  himself;  let  him  run  his  course,  it's 
the  only  way  to  make  him  a  staid  man.  If 
he  were  an  unthrift,  a  ruffian,  a  drunkard 
or  a  licentious  Uver,  then  you  had  reason  :/ 


3 

■J 


by  our  old  writers  in  the  seiise  o{  frighten  or 
terrify.    Thus  Shakspeare : 

"  I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  aspect  of  mine, 
Hath^flf»</ the  valiant." 

Merchant  of  Venice. 
And  Middleton : 

,  "  Art   not    ashamed  that  any   flesh   should 
fear  thee  ?" 
A  Mad  World  my  MasUrs. — Whal. 

As  a  proof  how  little  our  old  dramatists  were 
understood  at  the  Restoration,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  mention  that  Dryden  censures  Jonson 
for  an  improper  use  of  this  word  (the  sense  of 
which  he  altogether  mistakes)  in  a  subsequent 
passage.  Dryden  had  "prayed  his  pible  ill" 
at  this  time,  or  he  could  not  have  fallen  mto  such 
an  error. 
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you  had  reason  to  take  care :  but  being 
none  of  these,  mirth's  my  witness,  an  I  had 
twice  so  many  cares  as  you  have,  I'd  drown 
them  all  in  a  cup  of  sack.  Come,  come, 
let's  try  it :  I  muse  your  parcel  of  a  soldier 
returns  not  all  this  while.  [£xevnt. 


ACT  IV. 
SCENE  l.—A  Room  in  Kitely's  House, 

Enter  Downright  and  Dame  Kitely. 

Down.  Well,  sister,  I  tell  you  true ;  and 
you'll  find  it  so  in  the  end. 

Dame  K.  Alas,  brother,  what:would  you 
have  me  do?  I  cannot  help  it ;  you  see  my 
brother  brings  them  in  here  ;  they  are  his 
friends. 

Down.  His  friends  !  his  fiends.  'Slud  ! 
they  do  nothing  but  haunt  him  up  and 
down  like  a  sort '  of  unlucky  spirits,  and 
tempt  him  to  all  manner  of  villainy  that 
can  be  thought  of.  Well,  by  this  light,  a 
little  thing  would  make  me  play  the  devil 
with  some  of  them  :  an  'twere  not  more 
for  your  husband's  sake  than  anything  else, 
I'd  m^e  the  house  too  hot  for  the  best  on 
'em  :  they  should  say,  and  swear,  hell  were 
broken  loose,  ere  they  went  hence.  But, 
by  God's  will,  'tis  nobody's  fault  but  yours  ; 
for  an  you  had  done  as  you  might  have 
done,  they  should  have  been  parboiled, 
and  baked  too,  every  mother's  son,  ere 
tfiey  should  have  come  in,  e'er  a  one  of 
them. 

Dame  K.  God's  my  life !  did  you  ever  hear 

1  You*d  mad  the  ^atienfst  body  in  the  worlds 
&»c.'\  Mr.  Whalley  has  here  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  obviate,  at  great  length,  an  objection, 
which  no  man  in  his  senses  would  think  of  mak- 
ing, to  his  printing  this  and  other  speeches  as 
prose.  Prose,  he  truly  says,  he  found  them,  and 
prose  he  has  properly  left  them;  "though 
aware,"  he  adds,  "that  a  very  little  alteration 
would  have  reduced  them  to  a  hobbling  kind  of 
measure."  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  a 
notable  mode  of  improving  upon  an  author ;  and 
wonderful  must  be  die  advantage  derived  from 
it,  both  to  his  sense  and  his  language  !  luckily, 
however,  the  experiment  has  been  seldom  tried 
on  Jonson ;  but  on  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  it 
has  been  practised,  Mr.  Whalley  thinks,  with 
great  success.  Their  "humorouis  speeches,"  by 
the  plain  and  simple  process  of  a  "  little  altera- 
tion," (such  as  lopping  off  words  and  phrases  here, 
foisting  them  in  there,  together  with  other  in- 
genious contrivances  of  a  similar  kind,)  "have 
been  happily  rescued  from  the  deformity  in 
which  they  once  appeared,  by  their  late  very  in- 
genious editors  1" 


the  like  ?  what  a  strange  man  is  this  ?  Could 
I  keep  out  all  them,  ,think  you?  I  should 
put  myself  against  half  a  dozen  men,  should 
I  ?  Good  faith,  you'd  mad  the  patient'st 
body  in  the  world,*  to  hear  you  talk  so» 
without  any  sense  or  reason. 

Enter  Mistress  Bridget,  Master  Mathew, 
and  Bobadill :  followed^  at  a  distance^ 
by  Wellbred,  E.  Knowell,  Stephen,. 
and  Brainworm. 

Brid.  Servant.^  in  troth  you  are  too  pro- 
digal 
Of  your  wit's  treasure,  thus  to  pom*  it  forth. 
Upon  so  mean  a  subject  as  my  worth. 

Mat.  You  say  well,  mistress,  and  I  meaa 
as  well. 

Down.  Hoy-day,  here  is  stuff ! 

Well.  O,  now  stand  close;  pray  heaven,, 
she  can  get  him  to  read  !  he  should  do  it 
of  his  own  natural  impudency. 

Brid.  Servant,  what  is  this  same,  I  pray 
you! 

Mat..  Marry,  an  elegy,  an  elegy,  an  odd 
toy — 

Down.  To  mock  an  ape  withal  P  O,  I 
could  sew  up  his  mouth  now. 

Damx  K.  Sister,  I  pray  you  let's  hear  it> 

Down.  Are  you  rhime-given  too  ? 

Mat.  Mistress,  I'll  read  it,  if  you  please. 

Brid.  Pray  you  do,  servant. 

Down.  O,  here's  no  foppery  I  Death  t 
I  can  indure  the  stocks  better.  [Exit. 

E.  Know.  What  ails  my  brother  ?  can 
he  not  hold  his  water  at  reading  of  a  bal- 
lad? 

Well.  O,  no ;  a  rhime  to  him  is  worse 

Unfortunately,  the  laws  of  poetry  are  a  mere 
brutum  JulmeUy  and  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  in 
these  days^  have  less  power  than  a  parish  beadle ; 
otherwise  Seward  and  Sympson,  with  all  their 
ingenuity y  would  have  found  some  difficulty  in 
escaping  a  serious  whipping  at  the  cart's-tail  of 
Parnassus.  Whole  scenes,  nay  whole  acts,  of  the 
most  exquisite  prose,  have  those  miserable 
bunglers,  whose  dulness  is  scarcely  surpassed  by 
their  temerity,  transmuted  by  their  unwarrant- 
able comi|>tions,  into  a  kind  of  jsur^on  (metre  it 
is  not),  which  "would~mad  the  patient'st  body 
in  the  world"  to  hobble  through  it. 

*  Servant,  in  trothy  &»<:.]  Servant yfZ&'Ct\R  title 
which,  in  Jonson's  days,  every  lady  bestowed 
upon  her  professed  lover.  To  have  noticed  this 
once  is  stmicient. 

*  '—^—  an  odd  toy 

To  tnock  an  ape  withal.^  This  expression  was 
proverbial.  So,  in  the  title  to  one  of  Marston's 
satires, 

"  Here  is  a  toy  to  mcck  an  ape  indeed." 

Whal. 
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than  cheese,  or  a  bagpipe  :  but  mark  ;  you 
lose  the  protestation. 

Mat,  Faith,  I  did  it  in  a  humour  ;  I 
know  not  how  it  is  ;  but  please  you  come 
near.  sir.     This  gentleman  has  judgment, 

he  ^ows  how  to  censure  of  a pray 

yoa,  sir,  you  can  judge  ? 

Step.  Not  I,  sir ;  upon  my  reputation, 
rind  by  the  foot  of  Pharaoh ! 

Wdl,  O,  chide  your  cousin  for  swearing. 

E.  Know.  Not  I,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
forswear  himself. 

Bob.  Master  Mathew,  you  abuse  the  ex- 
pectation of  your  dear  mistress,  and  her 
£air  sister :  fie  i  while  you  live  avoid  this 
prolixity. 

Mat.  I  shall,  sir ;  well,  incipere  dulce. 

E.  Ktunv.  How !  insipere  dulce  I  a  sweet 
thing  to  be  a  fool,  indeed  I 

Well.  What,  do  you  take  incipere  in 
that  sense? 

E.  Knew.  You  do  not,  you!  This 
was  your  villainy,  to  gull  him  with  a 
motte.^ 

Well.  O,  the  benchers'  phrase ;  pauca 
verba, '  pauca  verba  I 


>  This  was  your  villainy ^  to  fuU  him.  with  a 
motte.]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto  as  well 
as  ^  the  folio ;  it  should  not  therefore  have  been 
chamged  by  Mr.  Whalle^  into  motto.  Mot  or 
motte  was  the  word  then  in  use. 

*  Ot  the  benchers'  phrase;  pauca  yerpa^ 
Benchers  were  idle  sots  who  spent  their  time, 
sleeping  and  waking,  upon  alenouse  benches. 
Thus,  in  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Part  I. : 

"When  the  vulgar  sort 
Sit  on  their  ^Sit-iench  with  their  cups  and  cans." 

Prince  Henry  declares  of  FalstafT,  that  he  is 
grown  iaX  with  ^*  sleeping  oyxi\ici%  afternoons  upon 
benches  f  and  the  parson  of  Wrotham,  in  the 
play  quoted  above,  boasts  of  himself,  that  he  is 
become  "a  drinker,  a  bencher ,  and  a  wencher," 
act  iL  so.  z. 

^Nhypauea  verba  should  he  the  benchers' 
phrase  1  cannot  pretend  to  say,  any  more  than 
why  "dun 's  the  mouse"  should  be  the  constable's ; 
it  is  however  given  to  persons  of  this  description 
in  many  of  our  old  plays ;  and  Christophcro  Sly, 
a  bencher  of  the  first  order,  is  furnished  with  a 
similar  expression— ^^of  palabras  t  Perhaps 
it  was  an  authoritative  injunction  to  casual 
gueste,  not  to  disturb  them  in  their  serious  occu- 
pations of  drinking  and  sleeping ;  or  it  might  be 
a  kind  of  cabalistical  watchword  among  them- 
selves, intimating  that  the  proper  business  of  a 
dninkard  was  to  drink  and  not  to  talk.  But  this, 
as  Spenser  says. 


« 


Is  matter  all  too  high  for  me.' 


Mat.  "Rare  creature,  let  me  speak  with- 
out otTence, 
Would  God  my  rude  words  had  the  in- 
fluence 
To  rule  thy  thoughts,  as  thy  fair  looks  do 

mine. 
Then  shouldst  thou  be  his  prisoner,  who  is 
thine." 
E.  Know.  This  is  in  Hero  and  Leander.' 
Well.  O,  ay ;  peace  1  we  shall  have  more 
of  this. 
McU.  "Be  not  unkind  and  fair:   mis- 
shapen stuff 
Is  of  behaviour  boisterous  and  rough.** 
Well.  How  Uke  you  that,  sir? 

[Master  Stephen  shakes  his  head. 
E.  Know.  'Slight,  he   shakes  his  head 
like  a  bottle,  to  feel  an  there  be  any  brain 
in  it.4 

Mat.  Butobserve  the  catastrophe,  now: 
"  And  I  in  duty  will  exceed  all  other. 
As  you  in  beauty  do  excel  Love's  "mother." 
E.  Know.  Well,  I'll  have  him  free  of  the 
wit-brokers,  for  he  utters  nothing  but  stolen 
remnants. 

Wei.  O,  forgive  it  him. 


'  This  is  in  Hero  and  Leander.]    A  transla- 
tion or  imitation  of  the  Greek  poem  bv  Musaeus, 


on  the  storjr  of  these  unfortunate  loven,  was  be- 
gun by  Christopher  Marlow  ;  who  dying  before 
he  had  finished  the  whole,  it  was  completed  by 
Geoige  Chapman,  and  published  by  him,  as  both 
A  Wood  and  Langbaine  tell  us,  in  the  year  i6o6. 
I  suspect,  however,  that  there  was  an  earlier  edi- 
tion, or  tnat  part  of  it  had  got  abroad  in  manu- 
script ;  for  tne  lines  above  are  taken  from  it  ; 
and  it  was  in  high  reputation  at  this  time.  Allud- 
ing to  the  circumstance  of  Marlow's  death, 
young  Knowell  accuses  Master  Mathew  of  filch- 
mg  from  the  dead. — ^Whal. 

whalley^is  ri^ht ;  among  the  entries  at  Sta- 
tioners* Hall,  IS  the  following,  by  John  Wolfe, 
1593*  ''A  booke  entitled  Hero  and  Learider, 
bemg  an  amorous  poem,  by  C.  Marlow :"  and 
there  appears  to  have  been  another  entry  in  1597. 
[ITie  furst  ed.  is  1598.]  See  ProL  to  Malone's 
Shaksp.  The  version  is  also  twice  mentioned  in 
Nash's  Lenten  Stuffy  which  appeared  in  1509 ; 
and  which  Whalley  must  have  seen.  The  cna- 
racter  of  Marlow  is  not  ill  drawn  by  the  author 
of  the  Return  from  Parnassus. 

"  Marlowe  was  happy  in  his  buskined  muse, 
Alas,  unhappy  in  his  life  and  end  ! 
Pity  it  is  that  wit  so  ill  should  dwell. 
Wit  lost  from  heaven,  btit  vices  sent  from  hcU." 

He  was  a  man  of  impious  principles,  and  flagi- 
tious life,  and  perished  in  a  drunken  brawL  Jon- 
son  thought  very  highly  of  his  talents. 

*  'Slighty  he  shakes  his  head,  &'c.}  The 
writer  of  Junius|s  Letters  hasbeen  poaching  here: 
he  has  taken  this  poor  witticism,  which,  after  all, 
is  not  Jonson's,  and  applied  it  to  Sir  W.  Black- 
stone!  This  may  serve  to  console  Master 
Steohen. 
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E.  Know.  A  filching  rogue,  hang  him  ! 
and  from  the  dead !  it's  worse  than  sacrilege. 

Wellbred,  E.  Knowell,  and  Master 
Stephen  came  forward. 

Wei.  Sister,  what  have  you  here,  verses  ? 
pray  you  let's  see  :  who  made  these  verses  ? 
they  are  excellent  good. 

Mat.  O,  Master  Wellbred,  'tis  your  dis- 
position to  say  so,  sir.  They  were  good  in 
the  morning;  I  made  them  ex  tempore, 
this  morning. 

Wei.  How  1  ex  tempore  t 
'     Mat.  Ay,  would  I  might  be  hanged  else  ; 
ask  Captain  Bobadill :    he  saw  me  write 
them,  at  the — ^pox  on  it ! — the  Star,  yonder. 

Brai.  Can  he  find  in  his  heart  to  curse 
the  stars  so  ? 

£.  Know.  Faith,  his  are  even  with  him ; 
they  have  curst  him  enough  already. 

Step.  Cousin,  how  do  you  like  this  gen- 
tleman's verses  ? 

E.  Knew.  O,  admirable !  the  best  that 
ever  I  heard,  coz. 

Step.  Body  o'  Caesar,  they  are  admirable  I 
The  best  that  I  ever  heard,  as  I  am  a  soldier ! 

Re-enter  Downright. 

Demon.  I  am  vext,  I  can  hold  ne'er  a 
bone  of  me  still :  Heart,  I  think  they  mean 
to  build  and  breed  here  1 


*  Here*s  a  trick  vied  and  revied  !]  Terms  in 
the  old  game  at  cards,  called  Glcek. — ^Whal. 

What  is  explained  by  this?  but  thus,  too 
frequently,  notes  are  written.  Neither  trick  nor 
vie  was  peculiar  to  Gleek,  as  it  would  be  easy  to 
mention  a  dozen  old  eames,  in  which  the  terms 
perpetually  recur.  1  o  vie  was  to  hazard,  to  put 
down  a  certain  sum  upon  a  hand  of  cards ;  to 
revie,  was  to  cover  it  with  a  larger  sum,  by  which 
the  challenged  became  the  challenger,  and  was 
to  be  revied  in  his  turn,  with  a  proportionate  in- 
crease of  stake.  This  vying  and  revjring  upon 
each  other  continued  till  one  of  the  part^r  lost 
courage,  and  gave  up  the  whole ;  or  obtained, 
for  a  stipulated  sum,  a  discovery  of  his  antago- 
nist's cards ;  when  the  best  hand  swept  the  table. 
It  may  be  worth  observing  here,  that  the  final 
stake,  i.e.,  the  largest  sum  which  a  gamester  would 
adventure,  was  called  his  rest.  This  is  the  un- 
fortunate term  which  the  commentators  on  our 
old  poets  are  for  ever  confotmding  with  the  rest 
of  a  musquet. 

■  Come  and  cherish  this  tame  poetical  fury 
in  your  servant;  you*  II  be  begged  else  shortly  for 
a  concealment:]  Alluding  to  the  practice 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  of  begging  lands, 
which  had  formerly  been  appropriated  to  super- 
stitious uses.  But  the  account  of  it  by  Str]^, 
to  whom  Whalley  contents  himself  with  referring, 
is  so  explicit  that  I  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words  : 
*'  This  year  (viz.  1572}  a  command  from  the  queen 


Wei.  Sister,  you  have  a  simple  servant 
here,  that  crowns  your  beauty  with  such 
encomiums  and  devices ;  you  may  see  what 
it  is  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  wit,  that  can 
make  your  perfections  so  transparent,  that 
every  blear  eye  may  look  through  them, 
and  see  him  drowned  over  head  and  ears 
in  the  deep  well  of  desire  :  Sister  Kitely,  I 
marvel  you  get  you  not  a  servant  that  can 
rhime,  and  do  tricks  too. 

Down.  O,  monster  1  impudence  itself! 
tricks ! 

Dame  K.  Tricks,  brother !  what  tricks  ? 

Brid.  Nay,  speak,  I  pray  you,  what 
tricks? 

Dame  K.  Ay,  never  spare  anybody  here ; 
but  say,  what  tricks. 

Brid.  Passion  of  my  heart,  do  tricks  ! 

Wei.  'Slight,  here's  a  trick  vied  and 
revied  !*  Why,  you  monkies  you,  what  a 
caterwauling  do  you  keep?  has  he  not 
^ven  you  rhimes  and  verses  and  tricks  ? 

Down.  O,  the  fiend ! 

Wei.  Nay,  you  lamp  of  virginity,  that 
take  it  in  snuff  so,  come,  and  cherish  this 
tame  poetical  fury  in  your  servant ;  you'll 
be  begged  else  shortly  for  a  conceaUnent :' 
go  to,  reward  his  muse.  You  cannot  give 
him  less  than  a  shilling  in  conscience,  for 
the  book  he  had  it  out  of  cost  him  a  teston 
at  least.3     How  now,  gallants  !    Master 

went  forth,  for  the  withdrawing  the  commissions 
for  concealments,  from  all  to  whom  she  had 
granted  them,  which  gave  a  ^reat  quieting  to  her 
subjects,  who  were  excessively  plagued  with 
these  commissioners.  When  monasteries  were 
dissolved,  and  the  lands  thereof,  and  afterwards 
colleges,  chantries,  and  fiatemities  were  all 
given  to  the  crown,  some  demeans  here  and  there 
pertaining  thereunto  were  still  privily  retained, 
and  possessed  by  certain  private  persons  or  cor- 
porations, or  churches.  This  caused  the  ^ueen, 
when  she  understood  it,  to  grant  commissions  to 
some  persons  to  search  after  these  concealnunts, 
and  to  retrieve  them  to  the  crown  (or,  rather, 
Strype  should  have  added,  to  the  hungry  cour- 
tiers who  begged  them)  ;  **  but  it  was  a  world  to 
consider  what  unjust  oppressions  of  the  people 
and  the  poor  this  occasioned  by  some  griping 
men  that  were  concerned  therein." — Antuus  ^ 
Elizabeth,  vol.  ii.  909. 

'  The  book  he  had  it  out  of  cost  him.  a  teston 
at  least.]  "  Testons  (or,  as  we  commonly  call 
them,  testers,  from  a  head  that  was  upon  them) 
were  coined  34  Hen.  VIII.  Sir  H.  Spelman 
says  they  are  a  French  coin  of  the  value  of  t8d., 
and  he  does  not  know  but  they  might  have  gone 
for  as  much  in  England.  He  says  it  was  brass, 
and  covered  over  with  silver,  and  went  in  Hen. 
VIII.'s  time  for  lad.,  but  i  Ed.  VI.  it  was 
brought  down  to  gd.  and  then  to  6d.,  which  name 
it   still  retains." — Fleetwood's  Ckron,  Pretias. 
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>,  so  T^ 
•  them  I 


Mathew !    Captain  1    what,    all    sons   of 
sSence,  no  spirit ! 

Dawn.  Come,  you  might  practise  your 
ruffian  tricks  somewhere  else,  and  not  here, 
I  wuss  ;^  this  is  no  tavern  nor  drinking- 
school,  to  vent  your  exploits  in. 

Wei.  How  now!  whose  cow  has  calved ? 

Dawn.  Marry,  that  h^  mine,  sir.  Nay, 
boy,  never  look  askance  at  me  for  the 
matter ;  I'll  tell  you  of  it,  I,  sir ;  you  and 
jour  companions  mend  yourselves  when  I 
have  done. 

Wd.  My  companions ! 

Dawn.  Yes,  sir,  your  companions 
say ;  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  nor 
ndther  ;  your  hang-byes  here.  You  must 
have  your  poets  and  your  potlings,  your 
soklados  and  foolados  to  follow  you  up 
and  down  the  city;  and  here  they  must 
come  to  domineer  and  swagger.  SirrahJ 
you  ballad-singer,  and  Slops  your  fellow 
there,*  get  you  out,  get  you  home  ;  or  by 
this  steel,  I'll  cut  off  your  ears,  and  that 
presently. 

Wei.  'Slight,  stay,  let's  see  what  he  dare 
do;  cutoff  his  ears  !  cut  a  whetstone.  You 
are  an  ass,  do  you  see ;  touch  any  man 
here,  and  by  this  hand  I'll  run  my  rapier 
to  the  hilts  in  you. 

Dawn.  Yea  that  would  I  fain  see,  boy. 

\They  all  draw. 

Dame  K.  O  Jesu  !  Murder !  Thomas ! 
Gasper  ! 

Brid.  Help,  help !  Thomas  ! 

Enter  Cash  and  some  of  the  house 
to  part  them.        ' 

E.  Know.  Gentlemen,  forbear,  I  pray 
you. 

B4A.  Well,  sirrah  you  Holofernes  ;  by 
my  hand,  I  will  pink  your  flesh  full  of  holes 
with  my  rapier  for  this ;  I  will,  by  this 
good  heaven !  nay,  let  him  come,  let  him 
come,  gentlemen  ;  by  the  body  of  St. 
George,  I'U  not  kill  him. 

[Offer  to  fight  again  t  and  are  parted. 


£.  iiL  This,  though  not  rigidly  correct  as  to 
dates,  is,  I  presume,  sufficiently  so  for  the  pre- 
scBtpuipose. 

^  Not  here,  I  wuss ;]  I  omitted  to  observe 
(p.  3  ^}  that  WMSse  was  merely  a  vulgarism  for 
tmr,  to  know.  Our  old  poets  use  the  term  as  a 
faauliar  and  petty  interjection.  I  wis,  or  wusse, 
Le.,  I  trow,  truly,  &c. 

*  And  Slops  your  fellow  there,}  Downrieht 
had  already  noticed  the  "Gargantua  breech" 
of  BobadilL  Sla^s  were  the  large  loose  breeches 
so  fashionable  during  the  greater  part  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign:  they  are  often  mentioned  by  our 


Cash.  Hold,  hold,  good  gentlemen. 
Down.  Youwhoreson,bragging  coystril  I' 

Enter  Kitely. 

JfTtt.  Why,  how  now  1  what's  the  matter, 
what's  the  stir  here  ? 
Whence  springs    the  quarrel  ?   Thomas ! 

where  is  he  ? 
Put  up  your  weapons,  and  put  oflfthis  rage : 
My  wife  and  sister,  they  are  cause  of  this. 
Wliat,  Thomas  !  where  is  this  knave  ? 
Cash.  Here,  sir. 

IVel.  Come,  let's  go  :  this  is  one  of  my 
brother's  ancient  humours,  this. 

Step.  I  am  glad  no  body  was  hurt  by  his 
ancietit  humour. 

[Exeunt  Wei.  Step.  E.  Know. 
Bob.  and  Brai. 
A7/.  Why,    how    now,    brother,    who 

enforced  this  brawl  ? 
Down.  A  sort  of  lewd  rake-hells,  that 
care  neither  for  God  nor  the  devil.     And 
they  must  come  here  to  read  ballads,  and 
roguery,  and  trash  1  I'll  mar  the  knot  of 
'em  ere  I  sleep,  perhaps ;  especially  Bob 
there,  he  that's  all  manner  of  shapes  ;  and 
songs  and  sonnets,  his  fellow. 
Brid.  Brother,  indeed  you  are  too  vio- 
leht, 
Too  sudden  in  your  humour ;  and  you  know 
My  brother  Wellbred's  temper  will  not  bear 
Any  reproof,  chiefly  in  such  a  presence. 
Where  every  slight   disgrace   he   should 

receive 
Might  wound  him  in  opinion  and  respect. 

Down.  Respect !  what  talk  you  of  re- 
spect among  such  as  have  no  spark  of 
manhood  nor  good  manners?  'Sdeins,  I 
am  ashamed  to  hear  you  1  respect ! 

[Exit. 
Brid.  Yes,  there  was  one  a  civil  gen- 
tleman. 
And  ve^  worthily  demeaned  himself. 
ICit.  O,  that  was  some  love  of  yours,  sister. 
Brid.  A  love  of  mine !  I  would  it  were 
no  worse,  brother ; 


old  dramatists,  who  seem  about  the  period  in 
which  this  play  appeared,  to  have  laughed  them 
out  of  countenance,  or,  at  least,  to  have  mate- 
rially reduced  their  bulk. 

'  Vou  whoreson,  dragging  coystril !]  A  mean, 
dastardly  wretch.  The  etymolo^  of  this  word 
is  uncertain ;  to  brine  it  from  cousiillier  (a  knight's 
attendant),  as  Whalley  and  Toilet  do,  is  to  con- 
found the  properties  of  language.  The  term, 
whatever  be  its  origin,  is  undoubtedly  taken  from 
the  Falconer^s  Vocabulary,  where  a  worthless 
and  degenerate  breed  of  hawks  are  called  kes- 
trils. 
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You'd  pay  my  portion  sooner  than  you 
think  for. 
Dame  K.  Indeed  he  seemed  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman of  an  exceeding  fair  disposition, 
and  of  very  excellent  good  parts. 

[Exeunt  Dame  Kitely  and  Bridget. 
A7/.  Her  love,  by  heaven  I  my  w5e's 
minion. 
"Fair  disposition  !  excellent  good  parts !" 
jDeath !  these  phrases  are  intolerable. 
[Good  parts  1   how  should  she  know  his 

parts? 
His  parts!  Well,  well,  well,  well,   well, 

well ; 
It  is  too  plain,  too  clear :  Thomas,  come 

hither. 
What,  are  they  gone? 

Cash.  Ay,  sir,  they  went  in. 

My  mistress,  and  yoiu*  sister 

/Cit.  Are  any  of  the  gallants  witljin? 

CasA.  No,  sir,  they  are  all  gone. 

/Til.  Art  thou  sure  of  it  ? 

CasA.  I  can  assure  you,  sir. 

A7/.  What    gentleman  was  that   they 

praised  so,  Thomas  ? 
CasA.    One,     they    call     him    Master 
Knowell,  a  handsome  young  gentleman,  sir. 
ICtl.  Ay,  I  thought  so  ;  my  mind  gave 
me  as  much : 
I'll  die  but  they  have  hid  him  in  the  house, 
Somewhere ;  111  go  and  search  ;  go  with 

me,  Thomas : 
Be  true  to  me,  and  thou  shalt  find  me  a 
master.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  Ih—TAe  Lane  before  Cob's 
House. 

Enter  Cob. 

Cob.  [knocks  at tAedoor.l  What.  Tib,  Tib, 
I  say! 

Tib.  [witAin."]  How  now,  what  cuckold 
is  that  knocks  so  hard  ? 

Enter  Tib. 

O,  husband,  is  it  you  1  what's  the  news  ? 

Cob.  Nay,  you  have  stunned  me,  i'  faith  ; 
you  have  given  me  a  knock  o'  the  fore- 
head will  stick  by  me.  Cuckold !  'Slid, 
cuckold ! 

1  That  foist,  that  fencing  Bui^ullian  ?]  Foist 
was  one  of  the  thousand  cant  terms  for  a  cut- 
purse.  Burgulliany  or  Bureonian,  means  a 
bully,  a  braggadocio;  in  allusion,  Hawkins 
savs  (.Origin  of  the  English  Drama,  vol.  iii. 
91),  to  the  Bastard  of  Burgundy,  who  was 
overthrown  in  Smithfield  by  Anthony  Wood- 
ville,  X467.    This  is  by  no  means  unlikely;  for  I 


Tib.  Away,  you  fool !    did  I  know  it 
was  you  that  knocked  ?    Come,  come,  you 
may  call  me  as  bad  when  you  list. 
Cob.  May  I  ?  Tib,  you  are  a  whore. 
Tib.  You  lie  in  your  throat,  husband. 
Cob.  How,  the  lie !  and  in  my  throat 
too  !  do  you  long  to  be  stabbed,  ha  ? 
Tib.  Why,  you  are  no  soldier,  I  hope. 
Cob.  O,   must   ybu    be   stabbed    by  a 
soldier  ?  Mass,    that's    true !   when    was 
Bobadill  here,  your  captain?  that  rogue, 
that  foist,  that  fencing  BurgulUan?^    I'll 
tickle  him,  i'  faith. 

Tib.  Why,  what's  the  matter,  trow  ! 

Cob.  O,  he  has  basted  me  rarely,  sump- 
tuously !  but  I  have  it  here  in  black  and 
white,    [pulls  out  the  warrant,]   for  his 
black  and  blue  shall  pay  him.      O,    the 
justice,  the  honestest  old  brave  Trojan  in 
London  ;  I  do  honotu*  the  very  flea  of  his 
dog.    A  plague  on  him  though,  he  put 
me  once  in  a  villainous  filthy  fear ;  marry, 
it  vanished  away  like  the  smoke  of  tobacco ; 
but  I  was  smoked  soimdly  first.     I  thank 
the  devil,  and  his  good  angel,  my  guest. 
Well,  wife,  or  Tib,  which  you  will,  get  you 
in,  and  lock  the  door,   I  charge  you  let 
no  body  in  to  you,  wife  ;  no  body  in  to  you ; 
those  are  my  words  :  not  Captain  Bob  him- 
self, nor  the  fiend  in  his  likeness.    You  are 
a  woman,  you  have  flesh  and  blood  enough 
in  you  to  be  tempted  ;  therefore  keep  the 
door  shut  upon  all  comers. 

Tib.  I  warrant  you,  there  shall  nobody 
enter  here  without  my  consent. 

Cob.  Nor  with  your  consent,  sweet  Tib ; 
and  so  I  leave  you. 

Tib.  It's  more  than  you  know,  whether 
you  leave  me  so. 

Cob.  How? 

Tib.  Why,  sweet. 

Cob.  Tut,  sweet  or  sour,  thou  art  a  flower. 
Keep  close  thy  door,  I  ask  no  more. 

[Exeunt., 

SCENE  in.— ^  J^oom  in  tAe  Windmill 

Tavern,  \ 

Enter  E.  Knowell,  Wellbred,  Stephen,  and 
Brainworm,  disguised  as  before. 

E.  Know.   Well,  Brainworm,   perform 


our  ancestors,  who  were  not  very  delicate,  nor, 
generally  speaking,  much  overburthened  with 
respect  for  the  feelings  of  foreigners,  had  a 
number  of  vituperative  appellations  derived 
from  their  real  or  supposed  ill-qualities,  of  many 
of  which  the  precise  import  caimot  now  be 
ascertained. 
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this  business  happily,  and  thou  makest  a 
purchase  of  my  love  for  ever. 

IVel.  1'  faith,  now  let  thy  spirits  use  their 
best  faculties :  but,  at  any  hand,  remember 
the  message  to  my  brother ;  for  there's  no 
other  means  to  start  him. 

Brat.  1  warrant  you,  sir ;  fear  nothing ; 
I  have  a  nimble  soul  has  waked  all  forces 
of  my  phant'sie  by  this  time,  and  put  them 
in  true  motion.  What  you  have  possest 
me  withal,  I'll  discharge  it  amply,  sir ; 
make  it  no  question.*  [Exit. 

Wei,  Forth  and  prosper,  Brainworm. 
Faith,  Ned,  how  dost  thou  approve  of  my 
abilities  in  this  device  ? 

E.  Knew.  Troth,  well,  howsoever ;  but 
it  win  come  excellent,  if  it  take. 

Wei.  Take,  man !  why  it  cannot  choose 
bat  take,  if  the  circumstances  miscarry  not ; 
bat,  tell  me  ingenuously,  dost  thou  affect 
my  sister  Bridget  as  thou  pretend'st  ? 

E.  Know.  Friend,  am  1  worth  belief? 

Wei.  Come,  do  not  protest.  In  faith, 
she  is  a  maid  of  good  ornament,  and  much 
modesty;  and,  except  I  conceived  very 
WOTthily  of  her,  thou  shotild'st  not  have  her. 

E.  Kmno.  Nay,  that,  I  am  afraid,  will 
be  a  question  yet,  whether  I  shall  have  her, 
or  no. 

Wei.  'Slid,  thou  shalt  have  her ;  by  this 
light  thou  shalt. 

E.  Know.  Nay,  do  not  swear. 

Wei.  By  this  hand  thou  shalt  have  her ; 
111  go  fetch  her  presently.     'Point  but 
where  to  meet,  and  as  I  am  an  honest  man 
ill  bring  her. 
E.  Know.  Hold,  hold,  be  temperate. 

Wei.  Why,  by what  shall  I  swear 

by  ?  thou  shalt  have  her,  as  I  am— 

E.  Kfunv.  Pray  thee,  be  at  peace,  I  am 
satisfied  ;  and  do  beheve  thou  wilt  omit  no 
offered  occasion  to  make  my  desires  com- 
I^te. 

Wei.  Thou  shalt  see,  and  know,  I  will 
not.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— T-ii^  Old  Jewiy. 

Enter  Formal  and  Knowell. 

Form.  Was  your  man  a  soldier,  sir? 
Know.  Ay,  a  knave. 


*  Wkat  you  have  possest  7tu  withal^  <&v.] 
i  c.,  what  you  have  infortfud  me  of.  Thus 
Davenport,  "  Having  possessed  hint  with  the 
passages  which  jpassed  upon  hb  sister." — City 
Night  CaPf  act  ui.  sc.  x.    And  see  page  x^b.  , 


itgi 
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Where  I  no  sooner  came^  but  they  seemed 
J    I  suppose  he  thought  them  so,  before  he 


I  took  him  begging  o'  the  way,  this  morning. 
As  I  came  over  Moorfields. 

Enter  Brainworm,  disguised  as  before. 

O,  here  he  is ! — You've  made  fair  speed, 

believe  me : 
Where,  in  the  name  of  sloth,  could  you  be 
thus? 

Brai.  Marry,  peace  be  my  comfort, 
where  I  thought  I  should  have  had  little 
comfort  of  your  worship's  service. 

Know.  How  so  ? 

Brai.  O,  sir,  your  coming  to  the  city, 
your  entertainment  of  me,  and  your  sending 
me  to  watch — indeed,  all  the  drcumstances 
either  of  yoiu"  charge,  or  my  employment, 
are  as  open  to  your  son,  as  to  yourself. 

Know.  How  should  that  be,  unless  that 
villain,  Brainworm, 
Have  told  him  of  the  letter,  and  discovered 
AH  that  I  strictly  charged  him  to  conceal  ? 
'Tis  so. 

Brai.  I  am  partly  o'  the  faith  'tis  so, 
indeed. 

Know.  But,  how  should  he  know  thee  to 
be  my  man  ? 

Brai.  Nay,  sir,  I  cannot  tell ;  unless  it 
be  by  the  black  art.  Is  not  your  son  a 
scholar,  sir  ? 

Know.  Yes,  but  I  hope  his  soul  is  not 
allied 
Unto  such  hellish  practice :  if  it  were, 
I  had  just  cause  to  weep  my  part  in  him. 
And  curse  the  time  of  his  creation. 
But,  where  didst  thou  find    them,  Fitz- 
Sword  ? 

Brai.  You  should  rather  ask  where  they 
found  me,  sir ;  for,  I'll  be  sworn,  I  was 
going  along  in  the  street,  thinking  nothing, 
when,  of  a  sudden,  a  voice  calls,  Mr. 
Knowell' s  man  I  another  cries.  Soldier! 
and  thus  half  a  dozen  of  them,  till  they  had 
called  me  within  a  house,  where  I  no  sooner 
came,  but  they  seemed  raen,^  and  out  flew 
all  their  rapiers  at  my  bosom,  with  some 
three  or  four  score  oaths  to  accompany 
them  ;  and  all  to  tell  me,  I  was  but  a  dead 
man,  if  I  did  not  confess  where  you  were, 
and  how  I  was  employed,  and  about  what ; 
which  when  they  could  not  get  out  of  me 
(as,  I  protest,  they  must  have  dissected. 


saw  them.  The  sentence  is  dark;  but  there 
seems  to  be  an  antithesis  designed  between 
voice  and  man.  He  only  tells  his  master,  that 
he  heard  several  voices  calling  him  ;  and  when 
he  entered  the  house,  these  voices  were  per- 
sonified, and  turned  to  men.  If  this  is  not  the 
meaning  of  the  author,  there  is  a  word  omit- 
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and  made  an  anatomy  of  me  first,  and  so  I 
told  them),  they  locked  me  up  into  a  room 
in  the  top  of  a  high  house,  whence  by  great 
miracle  (having  a  light  heart)  I  slid  down 
by  a  bottom  of  packthread  into  the  street, 
and  so  'scaped.  But,  sir,  thus  much  I  can 
assure  you,  for  I  heard  it  while  I  was  locked 
up,  there  were  a  great  many  rich  merchants 
and  brave  citizen's  wives  with  them  at  a 
feast ;  and  your  son,  Master  Edward,  with- 
drew with  one  of  them,  and  has  'pointed  to 
meet  her  anon  at  one  Cob's  house,  a  water- 
bearer,  that  dwells  by  the  Wall.  Now, 
there  your  worship  shall  be  sure  to  take 
him,  for  there  he  preys,  and  fail  he  will  not. 

Know,  Nor  will  I  fail  to  break  his  match, 
I  doubt  not. 
Go  thou  along  with  Justice  Clement's  man. 
And  stay  there  for  me.  At  one  Cob's  house, 
say'st  thou  ? 

Brat.  Pi:^^  sir,  there  you  shall  have  him. 
\Exit  Know.]  Yes — invisible  !  *  Much 
wench,  or  much  son  !  'Slight,  when  he  has 
staid  there  three  or  four  hours,  travailing 
with  the  expectation  of  wonders,  and  at 
length  be  delivered  of  air !  O  the  sport 
that  I  should  then  take  to  look  on  him,  if 
I  durst  1  But  now  I  mean  to  appear  no 
more  afore  him  in  this  shape:  I  have 
another  trick  to  act  yet.  O  that  I  were  so 
happy  as  to  light  on  a  nupson*  now  of  this 
justice's  novice  I — Sir,  I  make  you  stay 
somewhat  long. 

Form.  Not  a  whit,  sir.  Pray  you  what 
do  you  mean,  sir? 

Brat,  I  was  putting  up  some  papers. 

Form.  You  have  been  lately  in  the  wars, 
sir,  it  seems. 

Brai.  Marry  have  I,  sir,  to  my  loss,  and 
expense  of  all,  almost. 

Form.  Troth,  sir,  I  would  be  glad  to  be- 
ted.   Their  subsequent  behaviour  might  lead  us 
,  to  think  he  called  them  madmeft. — Whal. 

There  is  nothing  of  this  in  the  quarto,  which 
reads,  **one  calls,  Soldier,  till  they  got  me 
within  doors,  where  I  no  sooner  came,  but  out 
flies  their  rapiers,  and  all  bent  .igainst  my 
breast. "  So  that  if  Whalley's  first  conjecture  be 
right,  Jonson  must  have  altered  the  passage 
solely  for  the  sake  of  introducing  this  strange 
opposition  of  terms. 

»  Yes — invisible  I  Much  wettch,  or  tnuck 
son.*]  Yes — invisible  I  That  is,  are  you  gone 
out  of  sight?  What  follows  is  proverbial ; 
Muck  was  a  term  of  various  senses,  and  often 
used  as  an  expression  of  disdain  and  contempt. 
Much  good  may  they  do  you,  both  wench,  and 
son,  if  you  find  them. — Whal. 

I  know  not  what  to  say  of  Whalley|s  note. 
Invisible  seems  to  be  a  humorous  addition  to 
Brainworm's  speech,  after  his  master  was  out  of 


stow  a  pottle  of  wine  on  you,  if  it  please 
you  to  accept  it 

Brai.  O,  sir 

Form.  But  to  hear  the  manner  of  your 
services,  and  your  devices  in  the  wars ;  they 
say  they  be  very  strange,  and  not  like  those 
a  man  reads  in  the  Roman  histories,  or  sees 
at  Mile-end.* 

Brai.  No,  I  assure  you,  sir ;  why  at  any 
time  when  it  please  you,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
discourse  to  you  all  I  know ; — and  more  too 
somewhat.  •         {Aside, 

Form.  No  better  time  than  now,  sir ; 
we'll  go  to  the  Windmill :  there  we  shall 
have  a  cup  of  neat  grist,  we  call  it.  I  pray 
you,  sir,  let  me  request  you  to  the  Wmd- 
miU. 

Brai.  I'll  follow  you,  sir; — and  make 
grist  of  you,  if  I  have  good  luck.  {Aside, 

{Exeunt, 

SCENE  V.—Moorfields. 

Enter  Mathew,  E.  Knowell,  Bobadill, 
and  Stephen. 

Mat.  Sir,  did  your  eyes  ever  taste  the 
like  clown  of  him  where  we  were  to-day, 
Mr.  Wellbred's  half-brother?  I  think  the 
whole  earth  cannot  shew  his  parallel,  by 
this  daylight. 

E.  Know.  We  were  now  speaking  of 
him  :  Captain  Bobadill  tells  me  he  is  fallen 
foul  of  you  too. 

Mat.  O,  ay,  sir,  he  threatened  me  with 
the  bastinado. 

Bob.  Ay,  but  I  think  I  taught  you  pre- 
vention this  morning  for  that.  You  shall 
kill  him  beyond  question,  if  you  be  so 
generously  minded. 

Mat.  Indeed,  it  is  a  most  excellent  trick. 

{Fences, 

hearing "  there  you  shall  have  him ^yes, 

invisible !"  that  is,  not  at  all.^ 

Much  !  is  an  ironical  exclamation  for  little,  or 
nortey  in  which  sense  it  frequently  occurs  in 
our  old  dramatists.  Thus  in  Heywood's  Ed- 
ward IV. : — 

**  Much  duchess !  and  much  queen,  I  trow  !** 

And  in  Shakspeare : — 

''Is  it  not  past  two  o'clock?  and  here's  much 
Orlando !" 

'  To  lie^t  on  a  nyx^^on^]  i.e.,  O  that  I  might 
happily  fuid  this  justice's  man  to  be  a  nupsoul 
A  nupson  is  an  oaf,  a  simpleton.  See  the 
DeviVs  an  Ass. 

•  Or  sees  a^  Mile-end.]  The  usual  training 
ground  of  the  city.  This  jest  on  the  city  cam- 
paigns was,  doubtless,  productive  of  mirth,  for 
It  occurs  in  many  of  our  old  plays. 
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Bob.  0,  you  do  not  give  spirit  enough  to 
your  motion ;  you  are  too  tardy,  too  heavy ! 
b,  it  must  be  done  like  lightning,  bay  !^ 
[Practises  at  a  post  with  his  cudgel. 

Mat.  Rare,  captain  1 

M.  Tut  1  'tis  nothing,  an't  be  not  done 
is  a punto. 

E.  Know.  Captain,  did  you  ever  prove 
fOQiself  upon  any  of  our  masters  of  defence 
bere? 

Mat.  0  good  sir !  yes,  I  hope  he  has. 

BiA.  I  will  tell  you,  sir.  Upon  my  first 
coming  to  the  city,  after  my  long  travel  for 
knowledge,  in  that  mystery  only,  there 
came  three  or  four  of  them  to  me,  at  a  gen- 
tleman's house,  where  it  was  my  chance  to 
be  resident  at  that  time,  to  intreat  my  pre- 
sence at  their  schools  ;  and  withal  so  much 
importuned  me,  that  I  protest  to  you,  as  I 
sm  a  gentleman,  I  was  ashamed  of  their 
rode  demeanour  out  of  all  measure.  Well, 
I  told  them  that  to  come  to  a  public  school, 
they  should  pardon  me,  it  was  opposite,  in 
^aiQeter,  to  my  humour ;  but,  if  so  be  they 
voold  give  their  attendance  at  my  lodging. 
I  protested  to  do  them  what  right  or  favour 
I  could,  as  I  was  a  gentleman,  and  so  forth. 

E.  Know.  So,  sir  1  then  you  tried  their 
sidU? 

Bob.  Alas,  soon  tried :  you  shall  hear, 
sir.  Within  two  or  three  days  after,  they 
came ;  and,  by  honesty,  fair  sir,  believe  me, 
I  graced  them  exceedingly,  shewed  them 
some  two  or  three  tricks  of  prevention  have 
piucbased  them  since  a  credit  to  admira- 
tion :  they  candot  desny  this ;  and  yet  now 
they  hate  me,  and  why?  because  I  am  ex- 
ceUent ;  and  for  no  other  vile  reason  on  the 
earth. 

E.  Know.  This  is  strange  and  barbarous, 
»everlheard. 

Bob.  Nay,  for  a  more  instance  of  their 
PRposterous  natures  ;  but  note,  sir.  They 
have  assaulted  me^  some  three,  four,  five, 
six  of  them  together,  as  I  have  walked  alone 


.  0,  it  must  be  done  like  lightning^  hay !] 
•;«•,«  hit  I  from  the  Italian  hai^  you  have  it. 
Our  fencers  very  innocently  cry  ha  !  upon  these 
occaaioDs. 

'  They  haife  assaulted  mey  &c.]  Nothing 
can  be  more  exquisitely  imagined  than  the  con- 
duct of  this. scene,  in  which  Bobadill  boasts  so 
I  joodly  of  his  skill  and  intrepidity,  just  as  disgrace 
^aboot  to  burst  on  his  head.  In  the  elevation 
«  his  fancy,  Jonson,  with  genuine  humour,) 
"■akes  him  forget  his  usual  caution,  and  betray \ 
TO  haunts,  which,  in  his  first  conversation  with 
*«stcr  Mathew,  he  appears  so  solicitous  to 
conceal.  All  the  places  which  Ke^  enumerates 
*we  the  abodes  of  poverty  and  vice ;  and  his 


in  divers  skirts  i'  the  town,  as  TumbuU, 
Whitechapel,  Shoreditch,  which  were  then 
my  quarters;  and  since,  upon  the  Ex- 
change, at  my  lodging,  and  at  my  ordi- 
nary :  where  I  have  dnven  them  atore  me 
the  whole  length  of  a  street,  in  the  open 
view  of  all  oiu*  gallants,  pitying  to  hurt 
them,  beUeve  me.  Yet  all  this  lenity  will 
not  overcome  their  spleen ;  they  will  be 
doing  with  the  pismire,  raising  a  hill  a  man 
may  spurn  abroad  with  his  foot  at  pleasure. 
By  myself,  I  could  have  slain  them  all,  but 
I  delight  not  in  murder.  I  am  loth  to  bear 
any  other  than  this  bastinado  for  them : 
yet  I  hold  it  good  polity  not  to  go  disarmed, 
for  though  I  be  skilful,  I  may  be  oppressed 
with  multitudes. 

E.  Know.  Ay,  believe  me,  may  you,  sir : 
and  in  my  conceit,  our  whole  nation  should 
sustain  the  loss  by  it,  if  it  were  so. 

Bob.  Alas,  no  1  what's  a  peculiar  man  to 
a  nation  ?  not  seen. 

E.  Know.  O,  but  your  skill,  sir. 

Bob.  Indeed,  that  might  be  some  loss  ; 
but  who  respects  it?  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  by 
the  way  of  private,  and  under  seal ;  I  am 
a  gentleman,  and  live  here  obscure,  and  to 
myself ;  but  were  I  known  to  her  majesty 
and  the  lords, — observe  me,  —  I  would 
undertake,  upon  this  poor  head  and  life, 
for 'the  public  benefit  of  the  state,  not  only 
to  spare  the  intire  lives  of  her  subjects  in 
general ;  but  to  save  the  one  half,  nay, 
three  parts  of  her  yearly  charge  in  holding 
war,  and  against  what  enemy  soever.  And 
how  would  I  do  it,  think  you  ? 

E.  Know.  Nay,  I  know  not,  nor  can  I 
conceive. 

Bob.  Why  thus,  sir.  I  would  select  nine- 
teen more,  to  myself,  throughout  the  land ; 
gentlemen  they  should  be  of  good  spirit, 
strong  and  able  constitution ;  I  would 
choose  them  by  an  instinct,  a  character 
that  I  have :  and  I  would  teach  these  nine- 
teen the  special  rules,  as  your  punto,^  your 


acquaintance  with  them  completely  disproves  his| 
claims  to  gentility  and  fashion. 

'  /  would  teach  these  nineteen  the  special 
rules f  as  your  punto,  <5^r.]  The  terms  that 
follow  are  adopted  from  the  fencing  schools  of 
the  author's  days ;  and  are  enumerated,  nearly 
in  the  same  manner,  by  Shakspeare  and  others. 
They  are,  as  the  reader  sees,  pure  Italian  ;  and, 
being  significant  in  that  language,^  we  may 
regfret  the  perversity  of  fashion,  which,  under 
Charles  II.,  discarded  them  for  the  v£t^ue,  ill- 
sounding  foppery  of  France.  Imbroccato  (the 
only  one  which  requires  an  explanation)  is  a 
thrust  in  tierce. 


\ 
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reveiso,  your  stoccata,  your  imbroccato, 
your  passada,  your  montanto;  till  they 
could  all  play  very  near,  or  altogether  as 
well  as  myself.  This  done,  say  the  enemy 
were  forty  thousand  strong,  we  twenty 
would  come  into  the  field  the  tenth  of 
March,  or  thereabouts;  and  we  would 
challenge  twenty  of  the  enemy ;  they  could 
not  in  their  honour  refuse  us.  Well,  we 
would  kill  them ;  challenge  twenty  more, 
kill  them ;  twenty  more,  kill  them ;  twenty 
more,  kill  them  too ;  and  thus  would  we 
kill  every  man  his  twenty  a  day,  that's 
twenty  score ;  twenty  score,  that's  two 
hundred  ;^  two  hundred  a  day,  five  days  a 
thousand ;  forty  thousand ;  forty  times  five, 
five  times  forty,  two  hundred  days  kills 
them  all  up  by  computation.  And  this 
will  I  venture  my  poor  gentleman-like 
carcase  to  perform,  provided  there  be  no 
treason  practised  upon  us,  by  fair  and 
discreet  manhood ;  that  is,  dually  by  the 
sword. 

E,  Know.  Why,  are  you  so  sure  of  your 
hand,  captain,  at  all  times? 

Bob.  Tut !  never  miss  thrust,  upon  my 
reputation  with  you. 

E.  Know.  I  would  not  stand  in  Down- 
right's  state  then,  an  you  meet  him,  for  the 
wealth  of  any  one  street  in  London. 

Bob.  Why,  sir,  you  mistake  me:  if'he 
were  here  now,  by  this  welkin,  I  would  not 
draw  my  weapon  on  him.  Let  this  gentle- 
man do  his  mind:  but  I  will  bastinado 
him,  by  the  bright  sun,  wherever  I  meet  him. 


^  Twenty  scorcy  thafs  two  hundred;'\  Bobadill 
does  not  oio  justice  to  the  prowess  of  himself 
and  his  brothers  in  arms.  Twenty  score  are 
four  hundred,  so  that  the  enemy  would  be  killed 
up  in  half  the  time  which  he  allows  for  it,  or  one 
hundred  days.  This  error  in  computation  runs 
through  all  the  editions,  so  that  it  was  probably 
intended.  Indeed  Bobadill  is  too  much  of  a 
borrower  to  be  an  accurate  reckoner :  but  I  will 
not  affirm  that  the  author  had  this  in  his  thoughts. 
After  all,  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  old  dra- 
matists (or  their  printers)  were  very  indifferent 
arithmeticians  in  general;  they  seldom  escape 
well  from  a  calculation.  On  Bobadill's  phrase 
of  killed  upf  it  may  just  be  observed,  that  oj^, 
out^  and  upy  are  continually  used  by  the  purest 
and  most  excellent  of  our  old  writers^  after  verbs 
of  destroying,  consuming,  eating,  dnnking,  &c. : 
to  us,  who  are  less  conversant  with  the  power  of 
language,  they  appear,  indeed,  somewhat  like 
expletives;  but  they  undoubtedly  contributed 
something  to  the  force,  and  something  to  the 
roundness  of  the  sentence.  There  is  much 
wretched  criticism  on  a  similar  expression  in 
Shakspeare.  "  Wo'ot  </rt«y&  «/ eisel  T  Theo- 
bald gives  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  a  clumpy 


Mat.  Faith,  and  I'll  have  a  fling  at  him, 
at  my  distance. 

E.  Know,  Ods  so,  look  where  he  is ! 
yonder  he  goes. 

[Downright  crosses  the  stage^ 

Down.  What  peevish  luck  have  I,  I  can- 
not meet  with  these  bragging  rascals? 

Bob.  It  is  not  he,  is  it? 

E.  Know.  Yes,  faith,  it  is  he. 

Mat.  I'll  be  hanged  then  if  that  were  he. 

E.  Knew.  Sir,  keep  your  hanging  good 
for  some  greater  matter,  for  I  assure  you 
that  was  he. 

Step.  Upon  my  reputation,  it  was  he. 

Bob.  Had  I  thought  it  had  been  he,  he 
must  not  have  gone  so :  but  I  can  haixlly 
be  induced  to  believe  it  was  he  yet. 

E,  Know.  That  I  think,  su:. 

Re-enter  Downright, 

But  see,  he  is  come  again. 

Down.  O,  Pharaoh's  foot,  have  I  found 
you?  Come,  draw  to  your  tools ;  draw, 
gipsy,  or  I'll  thrash  you. 

Bob.  Gentleman  of  valour,  I  do  believe 
in  thee ;  hear  me 

Down.  Draw  your  weapon  then. 

Bob.  Tall  man,  I  never  thought  on  it  tiU 

now* Body  of  me,  I  had  a  warrant  of 

the  peace  served  on  me,  even  now  as  I  came 
along,  by  a  water-bearer ;  this  gentleman 
saw  it,  Master  Mathew. 

Down.  'Sdeath !  you  will  not  draw  then? 
[Disarms  and  beats  him.  Mathew 
runs  away. 


note ;  Hanmer,  who  had  more  taste  than  judg- 
ment, and  more  judgment  than  knowledge, 
corrupts  the  language,  as  usual ;  Steevens  gaily 
perverts  the  sense ;  and  Malone,  with  great 
effort  brings  the  reader  back  to  the  meaning 
which  poor  Theobald  -had  long  before  excogi- 
tated. The  grammatical  construction  of  the 
phrase  none  of  them  appear  to  understand. 

»  Bob.  Tall  man,  /  never  thought  on  it  tiU 
now]  Downright  is  described  to  be  a  tall  man, 
or  else  the  fears  of  Master  Mathew  misrepre- 
sented him  as  such.  But  the  words  tall,  in  this 
Elace,  were  not  designed  to  give  us  an  idea  of 
is  height  or  bulk.  Our  ancestors  used  ia/l  in 
the  sense  of  bold,  or  courageous :  and  this,  I 
apprehend,  is  the  meaning  we  must  assign  it 
here :  thus  the  Lord  Bacoif  tells  us, "  that  Bishop 
Fox  caused  his  castle  of  Norham  to  be  fortified ; 
and  manned  it  likewise  with  a  very  great  number 
of  tall  soldiers."— Hist,  of  Henry  VII.  Whal. 
I  have  abridged  Whalley's  elaborate  note. 
There  is  scarcely  a  writer  of  Jonson's  age  who 
does  not  frequently  use  tall  in  the  sense  of  bold 
or  courageous  ;  and  even  the  next  page  to  this 
affords  two  in.stances,  where  it  can  possibly  have 
no  other  meaning. 
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Bobadill.]     O,   manners !    that  this  age\ 
should  bring  forth  such  creatures!   that  1 
nature  should  be  at  leisure  to  make  them  !  I 
Come,  coz.  J 

Step.  Mass,  I'll  have  this  cloak.  / 

E.  Know.  Ods  will,  'tis  Downright's. 

Step.  Nay,  it's  mine  now,  another  might 
have  ta'en  it  up  as  well  as  I ;  I'll  wear  it,  so 
I  will. 

E.  Know.  How  an  he  see  it?  he'll  chal- 
lenge it,  assure  yourself. 

Step,  Ay,  but  he  shall  not  have  it :  I'll 
say  I  bought  it. 

E.  Know.  Take  heed  you  buy  it  not  too 
dear,  coz.  \Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. 

A  Room  in  Kitely's  House. 

Enter  Kitely,  Wellbred,  Dame  Kitely,  and 
Bridget. 

Kit.  Now,  trust  me,  brother,  you  were 
much  to  blame. 


strucky  he  indirectly  intended  to  ridicule  the 
prevailing  fondness  for  astrology.  "  At  least," 
continues  he,  "without  considenng  the  popular 
superstitions  about  the  influence  of  the  planets, 
Bobadill's  pretence  is  forced,  unnatuial,  and 
almost  unintelligible." 

It  is,  indeed,  to  be  feared  that  much  of  the 
merit  of  Jonson  is  lost  to  us,  through  our  igno- 
rance of  the  sources  of  his  humour  and  the 
precise  objects  of  his  satire ;  but  this  mi^ortune 
he  shares  (though,  perhaps,  in  a  greater  degree) 
with  his  contemporaries,  who  are  all  sufferers 
from  the  same  causes.  Undoubtedly  the  prompt 
excuse  of  Bobadill  created  no  little  mirth 
among  those  to  whom  the  language  was  familiar. 
Warton  believes  that  the  ridicule  was  levelled  at 
the  professors  of  astrology ;  but  there  was 
another  profession,  very  obnoxious  to  wanton 
merriment  in  those  days,  and  full  as  likely  to  be 
aimed  at,  I  mean,  that  of  physic.  This  noble 
art  has  always  had  its  jargon,  and  its  fashionable 
diseases :  it  seems  to  have  escaped  Warton  that 
planet-stricken  was  then  the  term  in  vogue  for 
any  sudden  attack  for  which  the  physician  could 
not  readily  find  a  proper  name.  In  some  Ob- 
servations on  the  Bills  of  Mortality ^  by  Captain 
John  Grant,  (printed  before  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,)  he  observes,  p.  26,  that 
"it  is  enough  if  the  searchers  give  the  mobt 

Eredominant  symptoms ;  as,  that  one  died  of  the 
eadache,  who  was  sorely  tormented  with  it, 
though  the  disease  might  be  in  the  stomach. 
Again,  if  one  died  suddenly,  the  matter  is  not 
great,  whether  it  be  reported  in  the  bills,  Sud- 
denlyyapoplexyy  or  pianet-strttcken. — ^And,  afew 
pages  afterwards,  in  **  An  Account  of  tlie 
Diseases  and  Casualties  of  this  year,  being 
1632,"  he  gives,  "apoplex  and  meagrim,  seven- 
teen ;  Planet-struck^  thirteen ;  suddenly,  sixty- 
two." 


Bob.  Hold,  hold !  under  thy  favour 
forbear! 

Daum.  Prate  again,  as  you  like  this,  you 
vhoreson  foist  you!  You'll  control  the 
point,  you  SS  Your  consort  is  gone ;  had 
he  staid  he  had  shared  with  you,  sir.  [Exit. 

Bod.  Well,  gentlemen,  bear  witness,  I 
was  bound  to  the  peace,  by  this  good  day; 

E.  Know.  No,  faith,  it's  an  ill  day,  cap- 
tain, never  reckon  it  other :  but,  say  you 
were  bound  to  the  peace,  the  law  allows 
you  to  defend  yoiuself :  that  will  prove  but 
a  poor  excuse. . 

Bob.  I  cannot  tell,  sir;'  I  desire  good 
construction  in  fair  sort.  I  never  sustained 
the  like  disgrace,  by  heaven !  sure  I  was 
strack  with  a  planet  thence,^  for  I  had  no 
power  to  touch  my  weapon. 

E.  Knorw.  Ay,  Uke  enough ;  I  have  heard 
of  many  that  have  been  beaten  under  a 
I^anet :  go,  get  ^ou  to  a  surgeon.  'Slid  1 
an  these  be  your  tricks,  your  passados,  and 
jour  montantos.     I'll  none  of  them.  \Exit 


'  Ytnill  control  the  point,  ^<7«/]  '^o  control 
tie  point,  is  to  bear,  or  beat  it  down :  Down- 
i^iht  retorts  his  own  words  upon  the  poor 
hid9ed  captain.  But  the  expression  is  technical ; 
dois,  the  Bravo  in  the  Antiouary,  says,  **  I  do 
it  by  a  slight,  and  by  that  I  can  control  any 
nuuCs point  whatever." 

•  I  cannot  tellyl  i.e.,  I  know  not  what  to  say, 
or  think,  of  it.    So  in  Cupid* s  Revenge : 

**  3  Cii.  I  cannot  tell;  methinks  if  men  were 
men, 
Twere  no  great  matter." 

I  should  not  have  noticed  this  simple  expres- 
sion, of  which  I  could  give  innumerable  in- 
stances, were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  observing 
that  the  commentators  on  Shakspeare  have 
iDKtaken  it.  In  Henry  IV.  Falstaff  says  to  the 
ddfcf  justice,  "  Your  ill  angel  is  light ;  but  I 
hope  he  that  looks  upon  me,  will  take  me 
viuiout  weighing :  and  yet,  in  some  respects,  I 
grant,  I  cannot  go  ;  /  cannot  tell;  virtue,"  &c. 
On  which  Johnson,  with  whom  all  the  rest 
agree,  says,  "I  cannot  tell'"  i.e.,  I  cannot  be 
t^en  in  a  reckoning,  I  cannot  pass  current. 
Nothing  can  be  more  incorrect :  it  means,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  I  cannot  tell  what  to 
say  or  think  of  it ;  and  nothing  more.  As 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  now  before  me,  I 
vOl  produce  a  decisive  instance  from  them. 

^  Bessus.  As  for  my  own  part,  I  was  dan- 
gerously hiurt  but  three  days  before ;  else, 
perhaps,  we  had  been  two  to  two ;  /  cannot 
fetf;  some  thought  we  had." — King  aftd  no 
King. 

•  Sure  I  was  struck  with  a  planet  thence,"] 
Warton  says  that  when  Jonson  makes  Bobadill 
tunely  submit  to  a  beating,  and  with  charac- 
teristical  humour  and  readiness  of  invention, 
accounts  for  it  by  declaring  that  he  was  planet- 
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T'  incense  his  anger,  and  disturb  the  peace 
Of  my  poor  house,  where  there  are  centinels, 
That  every  minute  watch  to  give  alarms 
Of  civil  war,  without  adjection 
Of  your  assistance  or  occasion. 

Wei.  No  harm  done,  brother,  I  warrant 
you :  Sinde  there  is  no  harm  done,  anger 
costs  a  man  nothing;  and  a  tall  man  is 
never  his  own  man  till  he  be  angry.  To 
keep  his  valour  in  obscurity,  is  to  keep 
himself  as  it  were  in  a  doak-bag.  What's 
a  musician,  unless  he  play?  ^\llat's  a  tall 
man  unless  he  fight?  For,  indeed,  all  this 
my  wise  brother  stands  upon  absolutely ; 
and  that  made  me  fall  in  with  him  so 
resolutely. 

Dame  K,  Ay,  but  what  harm  might  have 
come  of  it,  brother  ? 

Wei.  Might,  sister?  so  might  the  good 
warm  clothes  your  husband  wears  be 
poisoned,  for  any  thing  he  knows  ;  or  the 
wholesome  wine  he  drank,  even  now  at 
the  table. 
Kit.  Now,  God  forbid !  O  me !  now  I 
remember 
My  wife  drank  to  me  last,  and  changed  the 

cup, 
And  bade  me  wear  this  cursed  suit  to-day. 
See,  if  Heaven  suffer  murder  undiscovereid ! 
I  feel  me  ill ;  give  me  some  mithridate, 
Some  mithridate  and  oil,  good  sister,  fetch 

me ; 
O,  I  am  sick  at  heart !  I  bum,  I  bum. 
If  you  will  save  my  life,  go,  fetch  it  me. 

Wei.  O  strange  humour  I  my  veiy  breath 
has  poisoned  him. 
Brid.  Good  brother,  be  content,  what  do 
you  mean? 
The  strength  of  these  extreme  conceits  will 
kill  you. 
Dame  K,    Beshrew   your '  heart-blood, 
brother  Wellbred,  now, 
For  putting  such  a  toy  into  his  head ! 

Wei.  Is  a  fit  simile  a  toy?  will  he  be 
poisoned  with  a  simile?     Brother  Kitely, 
what  a  strange  and  idle  imagination  is  this? 
For  shame,  be  wiser.    O'  my  soul  there's 
no  such  matter. 
Kit.  Am  I  not  sick?  how  am  I  then  not 
poisoned? 
Am  I  not  poisoned  ?  how  am  I  then  so  sick  ? 
Dame  K.    If  you  be  sick,  your  own 
thoughts  make  you  sick. 


*  And  than  the  Tower,  /  know  no  better  air, 
&•€.]  As  the  Tower  was  extra-parochial,  it  pro- 
bablv  afforded  some  facility  to  private  marriages. 
To  this  Wellbred  seems  to  allude  ;  and  indeed 
the  circumstance  is  frequently  noted  in  our  old 


Wei,  His  jealousy  is  the  poiso 
t^kan.     ^^"  ~ — — ^      ^ 

Enter  Brainworm  disguised  in  Formal's 
clothes, 

Brai,  Master  Kitely,  my  master.  Justice 
Clement,  salutes  you ;  and  desires  to  speak 
with  you  with  all  possible  speed. 

Kit.  No  time  but  now,  when  I  think  I 
am  sick,  very  sick  I  well,  I  will  wait  upon 
his  worship.  Thomas  1  Cob!  I  must  seek 
them  out,  and  set  them  centinels  till  I  re- 
turn.    Thomas !  Cob  1  Thomas  I       {Exit. 

Wei.  This  is  perfectly  rare,  Brainworm  ; 
\takes  him  aside]  but  how  got'st  thou  this 
apparel  of  the  justice's  man? 

Brai.  Marry,  sir,  my  proper  fine  pen-man 
would  needs  bestow  the  grist  on  me,  at  the 
Windmill,  to  hear  some  martial  discourse ; 
where  I  so  marshalled  him,  that  I  made  him 
drunk  with  admiration :  and,  because  too 
much  heat  was  the  cause  of  his  distemper, 
I  stript  him  stark  naked  as  he  lay  along 
asleep,  and  borrowed  his  suit  to  deliver  this 
counterfeit  message  in,  leaving  a  rusty 
armour,  and  an  old  brown  bill  to  watch 
him  till  my  retum ;  which  shall  be,  when  I 
have  pawned  his  apparel,  and  spent  the 
better  part  o'  the  money,  perhaps. 

Wei.  Well,  thou  art  a  successful  merry 
knave,  Brainworm:  his  absence  will  be  a 
good  subject  for  more  mirth.  I  pray  thee 
retum  to  thy  young  master,  and  will  him 
to  meet  me  and  mv  sister  Bridget  at  the 
Tower  instantly ;  for,  here,  tell  him  the 
house  is  so  stored  with  jealousy,  there  is  no 
room  for  love  to  stand  upright  in.  We 
roust  get  our  fortunes  committed  to  some 
larger  prison,  say  ;  and  than  the  Tower,  I 
know  no  better  ait*  nor  where  the  liberty 
of  the  house  may  do  us  niore  present  ser- 
vice.   Away.  \£xit  Brai. 

Re-enter  Kitely,  talking  aside  to^  Cash. 

Kit.  Come  hither,  Thomas.     Now,  my 

secret's  ripe, 
And  thou  shalt  have  it :  lay  to  both  thine 

ears. 
Hark,  what  I  say  to  thee.    I  must  go  forth, 

Thomas ; 
Be  careful  of   thy  promise,    keep    good 

watch. 


comedies.  So  in  a  Match  at  Midnight:  "  She 
will  go  with  you  to  your  lodging,  he  there  all 
night,  and  be  married  in  the  morning  at  the 
Tower^  as  soon  as  you  please."  Act  iv. 
sc.  X. 


SCENE  VI.J 
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Note  every  gallant,  and  observe  him  well, 
That  enters  in  my  absence  to  thy  mistress : 
If  she  would  shew  him  rooms,  the  jest  is 

stale, 
Follow  them,  Thomas,  or  else  hang  on  him, 
And  let  him  not  go  after ;  mark  their  looks ; 
Note  if  she  offer  but  to  see  his  band, 
Or  any  oxher  amorous  toy  about  him ; 
But  praise  his  leg,  or  foot ;  or  if  she  say 
The  day  is  hot,  and  bid  him  feel  her  hand, 
How  hot  it  is  :  O,  that's  a  monstrous  thing  ! 
Note  me  all  this,  good  Thomas,  mark  their 

•sighs, 
And.  if  they  do  but  whisper,  break  'em  off : 
I'll  bear  thee  out  in  it.    Wilt  thou  do  this  ? 
Wilt  thou  be  true,  my  Thomas? 
Cash.  As  truth's  sdf,  sir. 
Kit.  "Why,  I  believe  thee :  Where  is  Cob, 
now  ?    Cob  !  [Exit. 

Dame  K.  He's  ever  calling  for  Cob  :  I 
j  ironder  how  he  employs  Cob  so. 

Wei.  Indeed,  sister,  to  ask  how  he  em- 
i   ploys  Cob,   is  ^  necessary  question  for  you 
I  that  are  his  wife,  and  a  thing  not  A^ery  easy 
i  for  you  to  be  satisfied  in ;  but  this  I'll  as- 
\  sure  you,  Cob's  wife  is  an  excellent  bawd, 
j  sister,  and  oftentimes  your  husband  haunt< 
I  her  bouse ;  marry,  to  what  end  ?•  I  canno 
J  altogether  accuse  him ;  imagine  you  wha 
I  you  think  convenient :  but  I  have  knowi 
!  fair  hides  have  foul  hearts  ere  now,  sister. 
DamtK.  Never  said  you  truer  than  that, 
brother,  so  much  I  can  tell  you  for  your 
learning.     Thomas,  fetch  your  cloak  and 
go  with  me.    [Exit  Cash.J    I'll  after  him 
presently :  I  would  to  iTortune  I  could  take 
him  there,  i'  faith  I'd  return  him  his  own,  I 
warrant  him  !  {Exit. 

Wei.  So,  let  'em  go ;   this  may  make 
sport  anon.     Now,  my  fair  sisterTin-law, 
that  you  knew  but  how  happy  a  thing  it 
were  to  be  fair  and  beautiful. 
Brid.  That  touches  not  me,  brother. 
Wei.  That's  true ;  that's  even  the  fault 


*  A  plague  of  all  ceruse,  say  1 1\  Ceruse 
(from  cerussa,  Lat.)  a  composition  of  white  lead 
vidi  which  the  ladies  painted  their  face  and 
bosom. — ^Whau 

This  is  certainly  the  ceruse  of  the  Romans ; 
whether  that  of  our  fair  countrywomen  was 
eciually  deleterious,  I  cannot  say.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  them  without  reserve,  and  applied 
viihotit  caution  ;  and  appears  to  have  been  not 
altogether  colourless. 

*  Marry ^  of  the  squire.]  A  cant  term  for  a 
pimp  or  procurer.  Thus,  in  A  Mad  World  my 
Masters'. 

"Thb  censure  flies  from  one,  that,  from 

another; 
VOL.  I. 


of  it :  for  indeed,  beauty  stands  a  woman 
In  no  stead,  unless  it  procure  her  touching. 
— But,  sister,  whether  it  touch  you  or  no, 
it  touches  your  beauties ;  and  I  am  sure, 
they  will  abide  the  touch ;  an  they  do  not, 
a  plague  of  all  ceruse,  say  I  !^  and  it  touches 

me  too  in  part,  though  not  in  the Well, 

there's  a  dear  and  respected  friend  of  mine, 
sister,  stands  very  strongly  and  worthily 
affected  toward  you,  and  hath  vowed  to  in- 
flame whole  bonfires  of  zeal  at  his  heart,  in 
honour  of  your  perfections.  I  have  already 
engaged  my  promise  to  bring  you,  where 
you  shall  hear  him  confirm  much  more. 
Ned  Knowell  is  the  man,  sister :  there's  no 
exception  against  the  party.  You  are  ripe 
for  a  husband ;  and  a  minute's  loss  to  such 
an  occasion,  is  a  great  trespass  in  a  wise 
beauty.  What  say  you,  sister?  On  my 
soul  he  loves  you ;  will  you  give  him  the 
meeting? 

Brid.  Faith  I  had  very  little  confidence 
in  mine  own  constancy,  brother,  if  I  durst 
not  meet  a  man  :  but  this  motion  of  yours 
savours  of  an  old  knight  adventurer's  ser- 
vant a  little  too  much,  methinks. 

Wei.  What's  that,  sister? 

Brid.  Marry,  of  the  squire." 

Wei.  No  matter  if  it  did,  I  would  be 
such  an  one  for  my  friend.  But  see  who 
is  returned  to  hinder  us ! 

Re-enter  Kitely. 

Kit.  What  villainy  is  this  ?  called  out  on 

a  false  message ! 
This  was  some  plot ;  I  was  not  sent  for. — 

Bridget, 
Where  is  your  sister? 
Brid.  I  think  she  be  gone  forth,  sir. 
Kit.  How !    is    piy  wife  gone   forth  ? 

whither,  for  God's  sake  ? 
Brid.  She's  gone  abroad  with  Thomas. 
Kit.  Abroad  with  Thomas  I    oh,    that 

villain  dors  me  -? 


That  man's  her  squire ^  says  he  ;  her/im/, 
the  other." 

'  Ok,  that  villain  dors  ine :]  The  dor  is  the 
chaffer;  and  the  allusion,  to  which  Jonson  if} 
never  weary  of  recurring,  is  to  the  desultory 
flight  of  this  insect,  which  appears  to  tnocky  or 
pUty  upoHy  the  passenger,  by  striking  him  on  the 
face,  and  then  flitting  away  preparatory,  as  it 
were,  to  a  fresh  attack.  To  this  Cowley  alludes : 
"A  hundred  businesses  of  other  men  fly  con- 
tinually about  his  head  and  ears,  and  strike  him 
in  the  face  like  dorres.** — Essays  of  Liberty. 
Jonson  always  connects  the  idea  of  tricking,  or 
outwitting,  with  dorring.  BuztiHg,  the  pre- 
vailing term  for  deceiving,  in  Addison's  days,  as 


so 
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He  hath  discovered  all  unto  my  wife. 
Beast  that  I  was,  to  trust  him  t  whither,  I 

pray  you. 
Went  she? 
Brid.  I  know  not,  sir. 
Wei,  111  tell  you,  brother. 
Whither  I  suspect  she's  gone. 
Kit,  Whither,  good  brother? 
Wei,  To  Cob's  house,  I  believe :  but, 

keep  my  counsel. 
Kit.  I  will,  I  will :  to  Cob's  house !  doth 
she  haunt  Cob's  ? 
She's  gone  a  purpose  now  to  cuckold  me. 
With  that  lewd  rascal,  who,  to  win  her 

favour. 
Hath  told  her  all.  [Exit. 

Wei.  Come,  he  is  once  more  gone. 
Sister,  let's  lose  no  time ;  the  affair  is  worth 
it  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VII.— ^  Street, 
Enter  Mathew  and  Bobadill. 

Mat.  I  wonder,  captain,  what  they  will 
say  of  my  going  away,  ha  ? 

Bob.  Why,  what  should  they  say,  but 
as  of  a  discreet  gentleman;  quick,  wary, 
respectful  of  nature's  fair  lineaments  ?  and 
that's  all. 

Mat.  Why  so !  but  what  can  they  say 
ofyour  beating? 

Bob.  A  rude  part,  a  touch  with  soft  wood, 
a  kind  of  gross  battery  used,  laid  on  strongly, 
bom  most  patiently ;  and  that's  all. 

Mat,  Ay,  but  would  any  man  have  offered 
it  in  Venice,  as  you  say  ? 

Bob.  Tut  I  I  assure  you,  no :  you  shall 
have  there  your  nobilis,  your  gentilezza, 
come  in  bravely  upon  your  reverse,  stand 
you  close,  stand  you  firm,  stand  you  fair, 
save  your  retricato  with  his  left  leg,  come  to 
the  assalto  with  the  right,  thrust  with  brave 
steel,  defy  your  base  wood !  But  where- 
fore do  I  awake  this  remembrance?  I  was 
fascinated,  by  Jupiter;  fascinated;  but  I 
will  be  imwitched,  and  revenged  by  law. 

well  as  that  most  hateful  vul^rism,  Aummtng^, 
so  fashionable  in  our  own,  denved  its  origin  from 
the  same  respectable  source,  and  both  refer  to 
this  imaginary  mockery  in  the  "  droning  flight"  of 
the  beeUe. 

1  Nat  a  cross,  byjortune.]  The  ancient  penny, 
according  to  Stow)  had  a  double  cross  with  a 
crest  stamped  on  it,  so  that  it  might  easily  be 
broken  in  the  midst,  or  in  the  four  quarters. 
Hence  it  became  a  common  phrase  when  a  person 
had  no  money  about  him,  to  say,  he  had  not  a 
single  cross.  As  this  was  certainly  an  unfor- 
tunate circumstance,  there  is  no  end  to  the  quib- 
bling upon  this  poor  word.    Thus  SluUcspeare,  | 


Mat.  Do  you  hear?  is  it  not  best  to  get 
a  warrant,  and  have  him  arrested  and 
brought  before  Justice  Clement? 

Bob,  It  were  not  amiss ;  would  we  had  it  i 

Enter  Brainworm,  disguised  as  Formal. 

Mat,  Why,  here  comes  his  man;  let's, 
speak  to  him. 

Bob,  Ag^reed,  do  you  speak. 

Mat. .  Save  you,  sir ! 

Brai.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 
/  Mat.  Sir,  there  is  one  Downright  hath 
abused  this  gentleman  and  myself,  and  we 
determine  to  make  our  amends  by  law; 
now,  if  you  would  do  us  the  favour  to  pro- 
cure a  warrant,  to  bring  him  afore  your 
master,  you  shall  be  well  considered,  I  as- 
sure you,  sir. 

Brai.  Sir,  you  know  my  service  is  my 
living;  such  favours  as  these  gotten  of  my 
master  is  his  only  preferment,  and  therefore 
you  must  consider  me  as  I  may  make 
benefit  of  my  place. 

Mat,  How  is  that,  sir? 

Brai.  Faith,  sir,  the  thing  is  extra- 
ordinary, and  the  gentleman  may  be  of 
great  account ;  yet,  be  he  what  he  will,  if 
you  will  lay  me  down  a  brace  of  angels  in 
my  hand  you  shall  have  it,  otherwise  not. 

Mat,  How  shall  we  do,  captain  ?  he  asks 
a  brace  of  angels,  you  have  no  money  ? 

Bob,  Not  a  cross,  by  fortune.^ 

Mat,  Nor  I,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  but 
twopence  left  of  my  two  shillings  in  the 
morning  for  wine  and  radish :  let's  find  him 
some  pawn.  ' 

Bob.  Pawn  !  we  have  none  to  the  value 
of  his  demand. 

Mat.  O,  yes ;  I'll  pawn  this  jewel  in  my 
ear,  2  and  you  may  pawn  your  silk  stock- 
ings, and  pull  up  your  boots,  they  will 
ne'er  be  mist :  it  must  be  done  now. 

Bob.  Well,  an  there  be  no  remedy,  I'll 
step  aside  and  pull  them  off. 

[  Withdraws. 


virgregis  ipse  ca^er—"  I  had  rather  bear  with 
you  thaoi  bear  you ;  yet  I  should  bear  no  cross 
if  I  did  bear  you  ;  for  I  think  you  have  no  tnoney 
in  your  purse.*' — As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

■  ni^awn  this  jewel  in  my  ear,}    A£sishion 
at  that  time  for  the  men  to  wear  rines  in  ^eir 
ears.    So  in  the  Induction  to  Every  Man  out  of 
his  Humour, 

"  Hang  my  richest  words 
As  polished  y>wf&  in  their  bounteous  ears^ 

And  >T»  the  Revenger*s  Tragedy,  act  i.  sc.  i : 

"  Thztjewers  mine  that  quivers  in  his  ear." 

Whal. 
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Mai.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ?  we  have  no  store 
of  money  at  this  time,  but  you  sh^l  have 
?ood  pawns ;  look  you,  sir,  this  jewel,  and 
tbat  gentleman's  silk  stockings ;  because 
WB  would  have  It  dispatched  ere  we  went  to 
our  chambers. 

Brai.  I  am  content,  sir  ;  I  will  get  you 
the  warrant  presently.  What's  his  name, 
sajryou?    Downright? 

Mat.  Ay,  ay,  George  Downright. 

Brai.  What  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Mat,  A  tall  big  man,  sir;  he  goes  in  a 
doak  most  commonly  of  silk-russet,  laid 
about  with  russet  lace. 

Brai.  'Tis  very  good,  sir. 

Mat.  Here,  sir,  here's  my  jewel. 

Bc^.  [returning.^  And  here  are  my  stock- 
ings. 

Brai.  Well,  gentlemen,  111  procure  you 
tiiis  warrant  presently ;  but  who  will  you 
iave  to  serve  it  ? 

Mat.  That's  true,  captain ;  that  must  be 
considered. 

Bob.  Body  o'  me,  I  know  not;  'tis  ser- 
we  of  danger. 


Brai.  Moiy,  you  were  best  get  one  o'  the 
wriets  of  the  city,»  a  Serjeant :  I'll  appoint 
jou  one,  if  you  please. 

Mai.  Will  you,  sir?  why,  we  can  wish 
no  better. 

Bob.  We'll  leave  it  to  you,  sir. 

\Exeunt  Bob.  and  Mat. 

Brai.  This  is  rare !  Now  will  I  go  pawn 
this  cloak  of  the  justice's  man's  at  the 
brokers,  for  a  varlet's  suit,  and  be  the 
varlet  myself;  and  get  either  more  pawns, 
or  more  money  of  Downright,  for  the 
an«t  lExiS. 

SCENE  VIII.— TAr  Lane  he/ore  Cob's 
House, 

Enter  Knowell. 

Know.  Oh,  here  it  is ;  I  am  glad  I  have 

found  it  now : 
Ho !  who  is  within  here? 

Tib.  \within\  I  am  within,  sir ;  what's 
your  pleasure  ? 
ICnau).  To  know  who  is  within  besides 

yourself. 
Tib.  Why,  sir,  you  are  no  constable,  I 

hope? 
Knarw.   O,    fear     you    the    constable? 

then  I  doubt  not 


*  One  of  tJte  varlcts  of  the  city.l  Varlet,  a 
«nrant,  vras  the  name  then  given  to  the  bailiffs, 
«  Serjeants   at    mace^  belonging   to  the  city 
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You  have  some  guests  within  deserve  that 

fear ; 
I'll  ietch  him  straight. 

Enter  Tib. 
Tib.  O'  God's  name,  sir  I 
Know.  Go  to :    Come,  tell  me,   is  not 

young  Knowell  here? 
Tib.  Young  Knowell !  I  know  none  such, 
sir,  o  mine  honesty. 

A'w^w.  Your  honesty,  dame!  it  flies  too 
lightly  from  you ; 
There  is  no  way  but  fetch  the  constable. 

?•  1*  '^®  constable !  The  man  is  mad, 
I  think.  [Exit^  and  claps  to  the  door. 

Enter  Dama  Kitely  and  Cash. 
Cask.  Ho  I  who  keeps  house  here  ? 
Know.  O,  this  is  the  female  copesmatc 
of  my  son : 
Now  shaU  I  meet  him  straight. 
Dame  K,  Knock,  Thomas,  haixJ. 
Cash.  Ho,  goodwife ! 

Re-enter  Tib. 

Tih,  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ? 
Dame  K.  Why  woman,  grieves  it  you  to 
ope  yoiu-  door  ? 
Behke  you  get  something  to  keep  it  shut. 
Ttb,  What  mean  these  questions,  pray 

Dame  K.  So  strange  you  make  it !  is  not 
my  husband  here? 
Know.'  Her  husband ! 

Dame  K.  My   tried   husband.    Master 
Kitely? 

Tib.  I  hope  he  needs  not  to  be  tried 

here. 
Dame  K.  No,  dame,  he  does  it  not  for 

need,  but  pleasure. 
Tib.  Neither  for  need  nor  pleasure  is  he 

here. 

Know.  This  is  but  a  device  to  baulk  me 
withal : 

Enter  Kitely,  muffled  in  his  cloak. 

Soft,  who  is  this?  'tis  not  my  son  disguised? 
Dame  K.  [spies  her  husband,  and  runs 
to  him.] 

O,  sir,  have  I  forestalled  your  honest  mar- 
ket, 

Found  your  close  walks?  You  stand  amazed 
now,  do  you  ? 


counters.  The  word  is  so  common  in  this  sense 
that  I  shall  forbear  to  state  any  particular  in- 
stance of  it. 
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r  faith,  I  am  glacj  I  have  smoked  you  yet  at 

last. 
What  is  your  jewel,  trow?    In,  come,  let's 

see  her ; 
Fetch  forth  your  housewife,  dame  ;  if  she 

be  fairer, 
In  any  honest  judgment,  Ij^an  myself, 
I'll  be  content  with  it :  but  she  is  change. 
She  feeds  you  fat,  she  soothes  your  appetite. 
And  you  are  well !    Your  wife,  an  honest 

woman. 
Is  meat  twice  sod  to  you,  sir !    O,  you 

treachour?* 
Know.  She  cannot  counterfeit  thus  pal- 
pably. 
Kit.  Out  on   thy  more  than  strumpet 

impudence ! 

1  Oy  you  treachov/r !]  Treachour,  for  traitor,  is 
conunon  to  our  old  writers;  so  in  Chaucer's 
Romance  of  the  Rose^ 

**  Of  all  this  worlde  is  emperour 
Gile  my  father,  the  false  treachour^ 

V.  7168. 

And  Spenser, 

*'  Hence  shall  I  never  rest 
mi  I  that  treachouf's  art  have  heard  and 
tryde." — F.  Q.\.  1.  c.  ix.  st.  32. 

And  in  Shakspeare,  "Knaves,  thieves,  and 
freackours^  by  spherical  predominance." — LeoTy 
act  i.  sc.  3.    Whal. 

* dost  thou  not  shame y 

When  all  thy  Powers  in  chastity  are  spenty 
To  have  a  mind  so  hot?]  i.e.,  "when  thy 
powers  for  legitimate  pleasures  are  exhausted, 
&c.  There  seems  no  great  obscurity  in  this ; 
yet  Whalley  appears  to  nave  stumbled  at  it :  He 
wishes  to  adopt  a  conjecture  of  Mr.  Waldron. 
In  the  quarto,  the  words,  which  stand  asunder 
in  the  folio,  are  joined,  and  appear  as  one,  in- 
chastitie.  This,  Mr.  Waldron  conceives  to  be  a 
misprint  for  inchastilie,  "  a  reading,"  (he  says,) 
which  "greatly  improves  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage." I  do  not  think  so ;— but  let  the  reader 
judge.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  though 
no  example  will  readily  be  found  of  inchastihe, 
the  substantive  from  which  it  may  be  derived 
(inchastitie)  is  sufficientiv  common.  Thus  in 
Hannay's  Sheretine  and  Ttfariana : 

*'  Tis  not  the  act  that  ties  the  marriage  knot, 
It  is  the  will :  then  must  I  all  my  life. 
Be  stained  with  inchastitie's  foul  blot." 

»  The  folio  haS  a  note  here  "  By  Thomas^*  on 
which  Whalley  remarks,  "This  marginal  direc- 
tion is  obscure.  Thomas  Cash  is  the  person 
meant,  he  is  called  her  pander,  as  Knowell  is 
afterwards  termed  the  wicked  elder.  The  words 
By  Thomas,  mean,  that  he  comes  up  to  Cashy 
when  he  gives  him  that  appellation." 

As  Whalley  has  utterly  mistaken  the  sense,  I 
should  not  h;ive  retained  his  observation  but  for 
the  opportui  ity  which  it  afTotds  me,  of  offering  a 
few  words  on  this  most  trite  but  disputed  mode 


Steal'st  thou  thus  to  thy  haunts  ?  and  have 

I  taken 
Thy  bawd  and  thee,  and  thy  companion. 
This  hoary-headed  letcher,  this  old  goat. 
Close  at  your  villainy,  and  wouldst  thou 

'scuse  it 
With  this  stale  harlot's  jest,  accusing^  me  ? 
O,  old  incontinent,  [to  Knowell]  dost  thou 

not  shame. 
When  all  thy  powers  in  chastity  are  spent. 
To  have  a  mind  so  hot  ?*  and  to  entice. 
And  feed  the   enticements    of  a   lustful 

woman  ? 
Danu  K.  Out,  I  defy  thee,  I,  dissem^ 

bling  wretch  I 
Kit.  Defy   me,    strumpet !     Ask     thy 

pander  here,' 


of  exp/ession.     In   the   Merchant  0/  Venice, 
act  ii.  sc.  9,  the  Prince  of  Arragon  says — 

"  That  many  may  be  meant 
Byx^t.  fool  multitude." 

On  which  Mr.  Malone  observes,"  I  have  reason 
to  congratulate  myself  on  having  here  adhered 
to  the  ancient  copies,  in  opposition  to  the  other 
modern  editors,   having,    since  this  note     was 
printed,  met  with  many  examples  of  this  kind  of 
phraseology."    So,  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Caesar, 
as  translated  by  North,  1575  :  " — he  aunswered, 
that  these  fat  long-bearded  men  made  him  not 
affrayed,  but  the  lean  and  whitely-faced  fellows  ; 
meaning  that  by   Brutus  and  Cassias ;"    i.e., 
meaning  by  that,  &c.    Again,  in  Sir  Thomas 
Moore's  Life  of  Edward  the  Fifth : — Holinshed, 
p.  1374 :  "  — ^that  mee^nt  he  by  the  lordes  of  the 
queenes  kindred  that  were  taken  before,''  i.e., 
by  that  he  meant  the  lord'es,  &c.   Again,  ilneiefn^ 
p.  1371 :  "  My  lord,  quoth  Hastings,  on  my  life, 
never  doubt  you ;  for  while  one  man  is  there, — 
Mver  can  there  be,  &c.      This   meant  he  by 
Catesbyy  which  was  of  his  near  secrete  coun- 
saile  ;"  i.e^  by  this  he  meant  Catesby,  &c. 

Again,  Puttenham  in  his  Arte  0/ Poesie,  1589, 
p.  157,  after  citing  some  enigmatical  verses, 
adds,  " — the  ^ood  old  gentleman  would  tell  us 
that  were  children,  how  it  was  meant  by  a 
furred  glove,"  i.e.,  a  furred  glove  was  meant  by 
it,  &c. 

This  long  string  of  examples  is  given  by  the 
Critical  Reviewers  as  a  happy  explanation  of^ 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  "  this  peculiar- 
expression,"  though  the  expression  is  very 
common,  and  the  resolution  of  it  wrong  in  erery 
instance.  The  plain  fact  is  (ftn*  it  needs  not 
many  words),  that  the  prepositions  by  and  ^are 
sjmonymous,  and  that  our  ancestors  used  them 
indifferently,  as  they  were  well  justified  in  doing  : 
place  ofy  therefore,  in  the  stead  of  ^,  vrA  the 
mighty  difficulty  vanishes  at  once.  By  Thotnas, 
is  ^"Thomas,  and  nothing  more.  Inis  simple 
substitution  answers  in  every  case,  whereas  in- 
numerable examples  might  be  produced  in  which 
the  elaborate  inversion  recommended  above^ 
would  resolve  the  phrase  into  nonsense.  In  the 
admirable  speech  of  the  poor  persecuted  J'unes 
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Can  he  deny  it?  or  that  wicked  elder? 
Know.  Why,  hear  you,  sir. 
Kit,  Tut,  tut,  tut ;  never  speak  : 
Thy  guilty  conscience  will  discover  thee. 
know.  What  lunacy  is  this,  that  haunts 

this  man  ? 
Kit.  Well,  good  wife  bawd.  Cob's  wife, 
and  you, 
That  make  your  husband  such  a  hoddy- 

doddy ; 
And  you,   young   apple-squire,    and    old 

cuckold-maker ; 
111  have  you  every  one  before  a  justice : 
Nay,  you  shall  answer  it,  I  charge  you  go. 
Know.  Marry,  with  all  my  heart,  sir,  I 
go  willingly ; 
Though  I  do  taste  this  as  a  trick  put  on  me. 
To  punish  my  impertinent    search,  and 

justly. 
And  half  forgive  my  son  for  the  device. 
Kit.  Come,  will  you  go  ? 
DuToe  K.  Go !  to  thy  shame,  believe  it. 

Enter  Cob. 

Cob.  Why,  what's  the  matter  here,  what's 
here  to  do  ? 
Kit.  O,  Cob,  art  thou  come?    I  have 
been  abused. 
And  in  thy  house  ;   was  never  man  so 
wronged! 
Cob.  'Slid,    in   my   house,    my  master 
Kitely !  who  wrongs  you  in  my  house  ? 
Kit.  Marry,  young  lust  in  old,  and  old 
in  young  here  : 

to  his  parliament,  on  the  gunpowder  plot,  he  says, 
"I  did  apprehend  some  dark  phrases  therein, 
to  be  meant  by  this  terrible  form  of  blowing  us 
up  by  gunpowder."  On  which  the  British  Critic 
rem^ks,  to  be  meant  by"  is  a  misprint  for 
"  to  mean."  This  is  one  of  those  venial  slips 
qruu  tncuriat  &c. ;  for  few  are  so  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  of  our  ancestors  as 
the  editor  of  that  work. 

To  return  to  Jonson :  this  whole  scene,  as 
Whalley  well  observes,  is  very  happily  drawn, 
and  altogether  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  comedy. 

*  Bearing  the  diminutive  of  a  mace,  &c.] 
This  was  the  badge  of  a  city  Serjeant's  office, 
which  he  constantly  carried  when  he  arrested  a 
man  for  debt.  Thus  Shirley,  "Are  you  in  debt, 
and  fear  arresting?  You  shall  come  up  to  the 
face  of  a  seijeant,  nay,  walk  by  a  shoal  of  these 
mankind  horse-leeches,  and  be  mace  proof'* — 
Bird  in  a  Cage,  act  ii.    And  Chapman, 

"If  I  write  but  my  name  in  a  mercer's  book, 
I  am  as  surtf  to  have,  at  six  months'  end, 
A  rascal  at  my  elbow  with  a  mace." 

All  Fools t  acti. 

The  gown  too  was  a  badge  of  the  serieant's  or 
varUfs  office,  and  as  well  Known  as  the  mace  ; 
indeed,  he  never  s^peared  in  public  without  it : 


Thy  wife's  their  bawd,  here  have  I  taken 
them. 

Cob.  How,  bawd  !  is  my  house  come  to 
that?  Am  I  preferred  thither?  Did  I  not 
charge  you  to  keep  your  doors  shut,  Isbel  ? 
and — you  let  them  lie  open  for  all  comers  ! 

[Beats  his  wife. 

Know.  Friend,  know  some  cause,  before 
thou  beat'st  thy  wife. 
This  is  madness  in  thee. 

Cob.  Why,  is  there  no  cause  ? 

Kit.  Yes,  I'll  shew  cause  before  the  jus- 
tice, Cob  : 
Come,  let  her  go  with  me. 

Cob.  Nay,  she  shall  go. 

Tib.  Nay,  I  will  go.  I'll  see  an  you  may 
be  allowed  to  make  a  bundle  of  hemp  of  your 
right  and  lawful  wife  thus,  at  every  cuckoldy 
knave's  pleasure.    Why  do  you  not  go  ? 

Kit.  A  bitter  quean !  Come,  we  will 
have  you  tamed.  ^JLxeunt. 

SCENE  \yi.^A  Street. 

Enter  Brainworm,  disguised  as  a  city 
Serjeant. 

Brait  Well,  of  all  my  disguises  yet,  now 
am  I  mostUke  myself,  being  in  this  Serjeant's 
gown.  A  man  of  my  present  profession 
never  counterfeits,  till  he  lays  hold  upon  a- 
debtor,  and  says,  he  rests  him  ;  for  then  he 
brings  him  to  all  manner  of  unrest.  A 
kind  of  little  kings  we  are,  bearing  the 
diminutive  of  a  mace,^  made  like  a  young 

to  this  Brainworm  alludes,  when  he  says,  ''a  man 
of  my  present  profession  never  counterfeits." 

Though  th^re  is  something  coarse  and  rude  in 
the  following  remarks,  yet  they  are  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  notice.  "How  chances  it  that  our 
bailiffs  have  departed  from  the  antient  practice 
in  all  civilized  countries,  of  wearing  the  livery 
or  badge  of  their  employment.  The  varlets  and 
serfeantSf  as  they  were  called  formerly,  were 
distinguished  by  their  habil :  they  used  *  no 
counterfeits,'  says  Ben  Jonson.  It  appears  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  the  law  that  they  should : 
no  part  of  justice,  I  humbly  conceive,  ought  to 
be  acted  in  masquerade — that  would  be  to  make 
mummers  of  its  inferior  ministers;  dangerous 
mummers  indeed  !  for  they  pass  now  in  all 
manner  of  disguises,  and  instead  of  the  'mace,' 
the  sober  symbol  of  civil  power,  parade  it  with 
bludg;eons  and  concealed  weapons.  This  is 
notorious  ;  yet  no  lawyer  can  be  found  who  has 
honesty  enough  to  declare  the  practice  ille^I. 
It  is  argued  that  they  could  not  so  readily 
act  in  a  known  habit,  as  they  would  be  liable 
to  interruption,  and  abuse.  Is  not  the  law 
strong  enough  to  support  itself?  ^Besides,  who 
shall  dare  to  insult  or  oj^pose  the  avowed  and 
liveried  officer  of  justice  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty." — Speculations  on  Lanv^  17S8. 
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artichoke,  that  always  carries  pepper  and 
salt  in  itself.  Well,  I  know  not  what 
danger  I  undergo,  by  this  exploit;  pray 
heaven  I  come  well  off ! 

Enter  Mathew  and  Bobadill. 

Mat.  See,  I  think,  yonder  is  the  varlet, 
by  his  gown. 

Bob.  Let's  go  in  quest  of  him. 

Mat.  'Save  you,  friend  !  are  not  you  here 
by  appointment  of  Justice  Clement's  man? 

Brat.  Yes,  an't  please  you,  sir  ;  he  told 
me  two  gentlemen  had  willed  him  to  pro- 
cure a  warrant  from  his  master,  which  I 
have  about  me,  to  be  served  on  one  Down- 
right. 

Mat.  It  is  honestly  done  of  you  both  ; 
and  see  where  the  party  comes  you  must 
arrest ;  serve  it  upon  him  quickly,  before 
he  be  aware. 

Bob.  Bear  back,  Master  Mathew. 

Enter  Stephen  in  Downright's  cloak. 

Brai.  Master  Downright,  I  arrest  you  in 
the  queen's  name,  and  must  carry  you 
afore  a  justice  by  virtue  of  this  warrant. 

Step.  Me,  friend !  I  am  no  Downright, 
I ;  I  am  Master  Stephen  :  you  do  not  well 
to  arrest  me,  I  tell  you,  truly ;  I  am  in 
nobody's  bonds  nor  books,  I  would  you 
should  know  it.  A  plague  on  you,  heartily, 
for  making  me  thus  afraid  afore  my  time ! 

Brai.  Why,  now  you  are  deceived,  gen- 
tlemen. 

Bob.  He  wears  such  a  cloak,  and  that 
deceived  us  :  but  see,  here  a'comes  ihdeed  ; 
this  is  he,  officer. 

Enter  Downright 

Down. '  Why,  how  now,  signior  gull !  are 
you  turned  filcher  of  late  ?  Come,  deliver 
my  cloak. 

Step.  Your  cloak,  sir !  I  bought  it  even 
now,  in  open  market. 

Brai.  Master  Downright,  I  have  a  war- 
rant I  must  serve  upon  you,  procured  by 
these  two  gentlemen. 

Down.  These  gentlemen  ?  these  rascals ! 

[Ojfers  to  beat  them. 

Brai.  Keep  the  peace,  I  charge  you  in 
her  majesty's  name. 


^  Come,  lefshejfore^ andmakc t/tejustice,]i.c., 
acquaint  him  with  our  business;  or^  as  the 
quurto  reads,  in  this  plsLce,  prepare  him.  The 
.same  expression  is  found  in  Sejanus,  "Were 
Lygdus  madet  that's  done." 


Down.  I  obey  thee.  What  must  I  do, 
officer? 

Brai.  Go  before  Master  Justice  Clement, 
to  answer  what  they  can  object  against  you, 
sir ;  I  will  use  you  kindly,  sir. 

Mat.  Come,  let's  before,  and  make  the 
justice,^  captain. 

Bob.  The  varlet's  a  tall  man,  afore 
heaven  P  [Exeunt  Bob.  and  Mat. 

Down.  Gull,  you'll  give  me  my  cloak? 

St^.  Sir,  I  bought  it,  and  I'll  keep  it. 

Down.  You  will? 

Step.  Ay,  that  I  will. 

Down.  Officer,  there's  thy  fee,  arrest  him. 

Brai.  Master  Stephen,  I  must  arrest  you. . 

Step.  Arrest  me!  I  scorn  it.  There, 
take  your  cloak,  I'll  none  on't. 

Down.  Nay,  that  shall  not  serve  your 
turn  now,  sir.  Officer,  I'll  go  with  Uiee  to 
the  justice's  ;  bring  him  along. 

Step.  Why,  is  not  here  your  cloak? 
what  would  you  have  ? 

Down.  I'll  have  you  answer  it,  sir. 

Brai.  Sir,  I'll  take  your  word,  and  this 
gentleman's  too,  for  his  appearance. 

Down.  I'll  have  no  words  taken :  bring 
him  along. 

Brai.  Sir,  I  may  choose  to  do  that,  I 
may  take  bail. 

Down.  'Tis  true,  you  may  take  bail,  and 
choose  at  another  time ;  but  you  shall  not 
now,  varlet :  bring  him  along,  or  I'll  swinge 
you. 

Brai.  Sir,  I  pity  the  gentleman's  case : 
here's  your  money  again. 

Down.  'Sdeins,  tell  not  me  of  my  money; 
bring  him  away,  I  say. 

Brai.  I  warrant  you  he  will  go  with  you 
of  himself,  sir. 

Down.  Yet  more  ado? 

Brai,  I  have  made  a  fair  mash  on't. 

\Aside, 

Step.  Must  I  go  ? 

Brai.  I  know  no  remedy,  Master  Ste- 
phen. 

Down.  Come  along,  afore  me  here ;  I  do 
not  love  your  hanging  look  behind. 

Step.  Why,  sir,  I  hope  you  cannot  hang 
me  for  it :  can  he,  fellow  ? 

Brai.  I  think  not,  sir ;  it  is  but  a  whip- 
ping matter,  sure. 

Step.  Why  then  let  him  do  his  worst,  I 
am  resolute.  [Exeunt, 


•  Bob.  The  varlet's  a  tall  man,  a/ore  heaven  r\ 
There  is  some  natural  humour  in  making  Boba- 
dill, who  had  suffered  from  Downright's  courage, 
celebrate  the  prowess  of  the  serjeant  (a  legal 
officer)  in  venturing  to  arrest  him. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— Coleman  Street.    A  Hall  in 
yustice  Clement's  House. 

Enter  Clement,  Knowell,  Kitely,  Dame 
Kitely,  Tib,  Cash,  Cob,  ajid  Servants. 

Clem.  Nay,  but  stay,  stay,  give  me  leave : 
my  chair,  sirrah.  You,  Master  Knowell, 
say  you  went  thither  to  meet  your  son  ? 

Know.  Ay,  sir. 

Clem.  But  who  directed  you  thither  ? 

Knew.  That  did  mine  own  man,  sir. 

Clem.  Where  is  he  ? 

Know.  Nay,  I  know  not  now ;  I  left  him 
with  your  clerk,  and  appointed  him  to  stay 
here  for  me. 

Clem.  My  clerk !  about  what  time  was 
this? 

Know.  Marry,  between  one  and  two,  as 
I  take  it. 

Clem,  And  what  time  came  my  man  with 
the  false  message  to  you.  Master  Kitely? 

Kit.  After  two,  sir. 

Clem.  Very  good  ;  but.  Mistress  Kitely, 
how  chance  that  you  were  at  Cob's,  ha? 

Dame  K.  An't  please  you,  sir,  I'll  tell 
you :  my  brother  Wellbred  told  me,  that 
Cob's  house  was  a  suspected  place 

Clem.  So  it  appears,  methinks  ;  but  on. 

Dame  K.  And  that  my  husband  used 
thither  daily. 

Clem.  No  matter,  so  he  used  himself 
well,  mistress. 

Dame  K.  True,  sir ;  but  you  know  what 
grows  by  such  haunts  oftentimes. 

Clem.  I  see  rank  fruits  of  a  jealous  brain, 
Kitely:  but  did  you  find  your 
there,  in  that  case  as  you  sus- 


Mistress 
husband 
pected? 
Kit.  I 
Clem. 


found  her  there,  sir. 
Did  you  so !  that  alters  the  case. 
Who  gave  you  knowledge  of  your  wife's 
being  there  ? 

Kit.  Marry,  that  did  my  brother  Well- 
bred. 

Clem.  How,  Wellbred  first  tell  her ;  then 
tell  you  after !    Where  is  Wellbred  ? 

Kit.  Gone  with  my  sister,  sir,  I  know 
not  whither. 

Clem.  Why,  this  is  a  mere  trick,  a  de- 
vice ;  you  are  gulled  in  this  most  grossly. 


'  '^^»  ^hen,  knaves?]  This  exclamatory 
marie  of  impatience  is  extremely  common  in  our 
old  dramatists  ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  it  escape  the  notice  of  Reed. 
In  the  Spanish  Tra^edy^  the  viceroy  exclaims. 


all.  Alas,  poor  wench !  wert  thou  beaten 
for  this  ? 

Tib.  Yes,  most  pitifully,  an't  please 
you. 

Cob.  And  worthily,  I  hope,  |f  it  shall 
prove  so. 

Clem.  Ay,  that's  like,  and  a  piece  of  a 
sentence. — 

Enter  a  Servant. 

How  now,  sir,  what's  the  matter? 

Serv.  Sir,  there's  a  gentleman  in  the 
court  without,  desires  to  speak  with  your 
worship. 

Clem.  A  gentleman !  what  is  he  ? 

Sefv.  A  soldier,  sir,  he  says. 

Clem.  A  soldier !  take  down  my  armour, 
my  sword  quickly.  A  soldier  speak  with 
me!  Why,  when,  knaves?*  Come  on, 
come  on.  [Arms  himself."]  Hold  my  cap 
there,  so  ;  give  me  my  gorget,  my  sword  : 

stand  by,  I  will  end  your  matters  anon 

Let  the  soldier  enter.  [Exit  Servant. 

Enter  Bobai^iW, /ollavfed  by  Mathew. 

Now,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say  to  me? 

Bob.  By  your  worship's  favour 

Clem.  Nay,  keep  out,  sir ;  I  know  not 
your  pretence.  You  send  me  word,  sir, 
you  are  a  soldier :  why,  sir,  you  shail  be 
answered  here  ;  here  be  them  have  been 
amongst  soldiers.    Sir,  your  pleasure. 

Bob.  Faith,  sir,  so  it  is,  this  gentleman 
and  myself  have  been  most  uncivilly 
wronged  and  beaten  by  one  Downright,  a 
coarse  fellow,  about  the  town  here ;  and 
for  mine  own  part,  I  protest,  being  a  man 
in  no  sort  given  to  this  filthy  humour  of 
quarrelling,  he  hath  assaulted  me  in  the 
way  of  my  peace,  despoiled  me  of  mine 
honour,  disarmed  me  of  my  weapons,  and  > 
rudely  laid  me  along  in  the  open  streets, 
when  I  not  so  much  as  once  offered  to 
resist  him. 

Clem.  O,  God's  precious !  is  this  the 
soldier  ?  Here,  take  my  armoiu:  off  quickly, 
'twill  make  him  swoon,  I  fear ;  he  is  not  fit 
to  look  on't,  that  will  put  up  a  blow. 

Mat.  An't  please  your  worship,  he  was 
bound  to  the  peace. 

Clem.  Why,  an  he  were,  sir,  his  hands 
were  not  bound,  were  they  ? 

**  No  more,  I  say  ;  to  the  tortures :  when  I 
Bind  him,  and  bum  his  body." 

Dodsley,  no  very  competent  judge  of  lan- 
guage, altered  when,  to  with  him  !  and  Reed 
approves  and  continues  the  corruption. 
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Re-enter  Servant. 

Serv.  There's  one  of  the  varlets  of  the 
city,  sir,  has  brought  two  gentlemen  here  ; 
one,  upon  your  worship's  warrant. 

Clem.  My  warrant ! 

Serv.  Yes,  sir ;  the  officer  says,  procured 
by  these  two. 

Clem.  Bid  him  come  in.  [Exit  Servant] 
Set  by  this  picture. 

Enter  Downright,  Stephen,  and  Brain- 
worm,  disguised  as  before. 

What,  Master  Downright !  are  you  brought 
at  Master  Fresh-water's  suit  here? 

Down,  r  faith,  sir :  and  here's  another 
brought  at  my  suit. 

Clem.  What  are  you,  sir? 

Step.  A  gentleman,  sir.    O,  uncle ! 

CUm.  Uncle  !  who.  Master  Knowell  ? 

Know,  Ay,  sir ;  this  is  a  wise  kmsman 
of  mine. 

Step.  God's  my  witness,  uncle,  I  am 
wronged  here  monstrously ;  he  charges  me 
with  stealing  of  his  cloak,  and  would  I 
might  never  stir,  if  I  did  not  find  it  in  the 
street  by  chance. 

Down.  O,  did  yiDU  find  it  now?  You 
said  you  bought  it  erewhile. 

Step.  And  you  said,  I  stole  it :  nay,  now 
my  uncle  is  here,  I'll,  do  well  enough  with 
you. 

Clem.  Well,  let  this  breathe  a  while. 
You  that  have  cause  to  complain  there, 
stand  forth  :  Had  you  my  warrant  for  this 
gentleman's  apprehension  ? 

Bob.  Ay.  an't  please  your  worship. 

Clem.  Nay,  do  not  speak  in  passion  so  •} 
where  had  you  it? 

Bob.  Of  yoiu:  clerk,  sir. 

Clem.  That's  well !  an  my  clerk  can 
make  warrants,  and  my  hand  not  at  them  ! 
Wliere  is  the  warrant — officer,  have  you  it  ? 

Brai.  No,  sir,  your  worship's  man, 
Master  Formal,  bid  me  do  it  for  these  gen- 
tleman, and  he  would  be  my  discharge. 

Clem.  Why,  Master  Downright,  are  you 
such  a  novice,  to  be  served  and  never  see 
the  warrant  ? 

Down.  Sir,  he  did  not  serve  it  on  me. 

Clem.  No  t  how  then  ? 

Down.  Marry,  sir,  he  came  to  me,  and 
said  he  must  serve  it,  and  he  would  use  me 
kindly,  and  so 

Clem.  O,  God's  pity,  was  it  so,  sir?  He 

*  Nay,  tic  not  speak  in  passion  so ;]  i.e. ,  in  so 
melancholy  a  tone,  so  i>athet:cally.  Poor  Boba- 
dill  has  now  been  sufficiently  humbled. 


must  serve  it!  Give  me  my  long  sword 
there,  and  help  me  off.  So,  come  on.  sir 
varlet,  I  must  cut  off  your  legs,  sirrah  ; 
[Brainworm  kneels"].  Nay,  stand  up,  /*// 
use  you  kindly  ;  I  must  cut  off  your  legs,  I 
say. 

[Flourishes  over  him  with  his  long  szvord. 

Brai.  O,  good  sir,  I  beseech  you  ;  nay, 
good  Master  Justice ! 

Clem.  I  must  do  it,  there  is  no  remedy ; 
I  must  cut  off  your  legs,  sirrah,  I  must  cut 
off  your  ears,  you  rascal,  I  must  do  it  ;  I 
must  cut  off  your  nose,  I  must  cut  off  your 
head. 

Brai.  O,  good  your  worship ! 

Clem.  Well,  rise ;  how  dost  thoti  do 
now  ?  dost  thou  feel  thyself  well  ?  hast  thou 
no  harm  ? 

.  Brai.  No,  I  thank  your  good  worship, 
sir. 

Clem.  Why,  so !  I  said  I  must  cut  off 
thy  legs,  and  I  must  cut  off  thy  arms,  and  I 
must  cut  off  thy  head ;  but  I  did  not  do  it : 
so  you  said  you  must  serve  this  gentleman 
with  my  warrant,  but  you  did  not  serv^e 
him.  You  knave,  you  slave,  you  rogue,  do 
you  say  you  mMst,  sirrah  !  away  with  him 
to  the  jail ;  I'll  teach  you  a  trick,  for  your 
must,  sir. 

Brai.  Good  sir,  I  beseech  you,  be  good 
to  me. 

Clem.  Tell  him  he  shall  to  the  jail ;  away 
with  him,  I  say. 

Brai,  Nay,  sir,  if  you  will  commit  me, 
it  shall  be  for  committing  more  than  this : 
I  will  not  lose  by  my  travail  any  grain  of 
my  fame,  certain. 

[Throws  off  his  serjeanf  s  gouun , 

Clem.  How  is  this  ? 

Know.  My  man  Brainworm  ! 

'^Step.  O,  yes,  uncle ;  Brainworm  has  been 
with  my  cousin  Edward  and  I  all  this  day. 

Clem.  I  told  you  all  there  was  some  de- 
vice. 

Brai.  Nay,  excellent  justice,  since  I  have 
laid  myself  thus  open  to  you,  now  stand 
strong  for  me ;  both  with  your  sword  and 
your  balance. 

Clem.  Body  o'  me,  a  merry  knave  !  give 
me  a  bowl  of  sack :  if  he  belong  to  you, 
Master  Knowell,  I  bespeak  your  patience. 

Brai.  That  is  it  I  have  most  need  of: 
Sir,  if  you'll  pardon  me  only,  I'll  glory  in 
all  the  rest  of  my  exploits. 

Know.  Sir,  you  know  I  love  not  to  have 
my  favours  come  hard  from  me.  —  You 
have  your  pardon,  though  I  suspect  you 
shrewdly  for  being  of  counsel  with  my  son 
against  me. 


Brai.  Yes,  failh,  I  have,  sir,  though  you 
maiued  me  doubly  this  morning  for  your- 
sd/':  first,  as  Brajnwonn ;  alter,  as  Fiti- 
Smrd.  1  was  your  teformed  soldier,  sit. 
Twas  1  sent  you  to  Cob's  upon  the  errand 


;   po! 


tiblc?     I 


.    Iho 


ibould'st    disguise  thy  language 
ihould  not  know  thee? 

Brai.  O,  sir,  (bis  has  been  Ihe  day  of  my 
oeiamorphosis.  It  ii  not  that  shape  alone 
lluU  I  have  run  through  to-day.  1  brought 
this  gentleman.  Master  Kilely,  a  message 
loo,  in  the  form  of  Master  Justice's  man 
:  her^,  lo  draw  bim  out  o'  the  way,  as  well 
IS  )our  worship,  while  Master  Wellbted 
might  make  a  conveyance  of  Mistress  Brid- 
|el  lo  my  young  master. 


Dve,  a  priest,  and  three  Ihousani  . 
ch  is  her  portion,  can  rnake  them  ;  and 
this  time  are  ready  to  bespeak  their 
Iding  supper  at  the  Wint' 


e  prevent  them,  s 


Clim.  Marry,  that  will  1 ;  1  thank  thee 
tor  putting  me  in  mind  on't.  Sirrah,  go  you 
and  fetch  Ihem  hither  upon  my  warrant. 
[Exit  Servant.]  Neilher's friends  have  cause 
to  be  sorry,  if  1  know  the  young  couple 
^ght.  Here.  I  drink  to  thee  for  thy  good 
news.  But,  I  pray  thee,  what  hast  thou 
done  with  my  man.  Formal? 

Brai.  Faith,  sir,  after  some  ceremony 
past,  as  making  him  drunk,  first  with  story, 
and  then  with  wine  (but  all  in  kindness), 
ind  stripping  him  to  his  shirt,  1  left  him  in 
that  cool  vein ;  departed,  sold  your  wor- 
'  Alp's  wairant  to  these  two,  pawned  Ms 
livery  for  Oiat  vai-let's  gown,  to  serve  it  in ; 
and  thus  have  brought  myself  by  my  acti- 
vity to  your  worship's  consideration. 

Clim.  And  I  will  con^der  tbee  in 
anoiher  cup  of  sack.  Here's  lo  thee, 
■hich  hAving  drunk  off,  this  is  my  sen- 
IcQce:  Pledge  me.      lliou  hast  done,   or 


r  nupect  his  Lngine,  &c. 


:,  &C.I    Fioi 


'  Mm!  Kf  Ihy  Pkitfiin,  &i:.\  Ii  is  note 
•  follow  Jonson  Ihroush  Ihe  nuraerous  luth 
wbcrK  IwmbaA  he  hisburUsqued ;  my  own 

C'cnce,  indeed,  would  justify  Ihe  use  oTsiroii 
jiuge.  but  1  speak  nnenlly.    Many  ridi 

ibciD,  are  undoubtedly  lost,  and'nuuiy  arc  ne 
Bily  oieilooked :  so  thai  much  of  his  hum 


tXI  with  thee,  I  shall  suspect  his  J 
,  ■  while  I  know  him,  for't. — How  / 
i'hat  noise  is  that?  / 


Enter  Formal,  iit  a  suit  t/ armour. 
What '.  drunk?  in  arms  against  me?  your 
reason,  your  reason  for  this  ? 

Form.  I  beseech  yourwotshipto  panlon 
me ;  I  happened  into  ill  company  by  chance 
that  cast  me  into  a  sleep,  and  stript  me  of 
all  my  clothes. 

Clem.  Well,  teU  him  I  am  Justice  Cle- 
ment, and  do  pardon  him :  but  what  is  this 
to  your  armour  ?  what  may  that  signify  ? 

Form.  An't  pleaseyou,  sir,  ithung  upin 
the .  room  where  I  was  stript ;  and  I  bor- 
rowed it  of  one  of  the  drawers  to  come 
home  in,  because  [  was  loth  to  do  penance 
through  the  street  in  my  shirt. 

CUm.  'Well,  stand  by  a  while. 
Eater  E.  Ktiowell,  Wellbred,  and  Bridget. 
Who  be  these?  O,  the  young  company; 
welcome,  welcome  I  Give  you  joy.  Nay, 
Mistress  Bridget,  blush  not ;  you  ate  not  so 
fresh  a  bride,  but  the  ne*s  of  it  is  come 
hitheraforeyou.  Masterbridegroom.Ihave 
made  your  peace,  give  me  your  hand :  sowill 
I  for  all  the  rest  ere  you  iorsake  my  roof, 

E.  Know.  We  are  the  more  bound  to 
your  htunanity,  sir. 

Clem.  Only  these  two  have  so  little  of 
man  in  them,  they  are  no  part  of  my  care. 

Wei.  Yes,  sir,  let  me  pray  you  for  this 
gentleman,  be  belongs  to  my  ^ter,  the  bride. 

Clem.  In  what  place,  sir? 

Wcl.  Ofherdelighl,sir,belowthestaiis, 
'  in  public:  her  poet.    '" 


Clem. 


If  presently  at 

Mount  up  thy  Phlegon,"  ^ 


;ehim 


ZBltioeke,  Ey  Bamaby   Googe,  where  A. 
certainly  enough  of  this  folly,  a  pas-'^ge 

muchj,  might  poaaibly  have  had  \a  view. 
"  Aloft,  my  Muse,  raise  up  thyself, 

id  i^ink  it  scon 


Ofbaiealf 


'■&C. 
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How  Saturn,  sitting  in  an  ebon  cloud, 
Disrobed  his  podex,  white  as  ivory, 
And  through  the  welkin  thundered  all 
aloud." 

IVel.  He  is  not  for  extempore,  sir :  he  is 
all  for  the  pocket  muse :  please  you  com- 
mand a  sight  of  it. 

C/em.  Yes,  yes,  search  him  for  a  taste  of 
his  vein.       [  They  search  Mathew's  pockets. 

Wei.  You  must  not  deny  the  queen's 
Justice,  sir,  under  a  writ  of  rebellion. 

Clem.  What !  all  this  verse?  body  o'  me, 
he  carries  a  whole  realm,  a  commonwealth 
of  paper  in  his  hose :  let  us  see  some  of  his 
subjects.  [Reads. 

"  Unto  the  boundless  ocean  of  thy  face, 
Runs  this  poor  river,  charged  with  streams 
of  eyes," 

How !  this  is  stolen.* 

E.  Know.  A  parody !  a  parody !  with 
a  kind  of  miraculous  gift,  to  make  it  ab- 
surder  than  it  was. 

Clem.  Is  all  the  rest  of  this  batch? 
Bring  me  a  torch ;  lay  it  together,  and  give 


However  this  may  be,  there  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient in  tlie  description  of  some  of  the  constel- 
lations, particularly  in  that  of  Sagittarius,  to 
shock  the  classical  ta$te  of  Jonson,  and  excite 
his  utmost  risibility. 

Steevens  inclined  to  believe  that  "  a  burlesque 
was  intended  here  on  the  masque  in  Cymbe- 
line : — but  as  Cyfnteline  luckily  was  not  written 
till  many  years  after  this  play,  and  the  masque 
in  it  not  written  at  all  by  Shakspeare,  no  par- 
ticular stress  is  laid  on  the  "malignity  of 
Jonson  to  our  great  bard  in  this  instance.  Stich 
IS  the  force  of  candour ! 

1  How!  this  is  stolen.^  Not  altogether ;  but 
parodied  from  the  first  stanza  of  Daniel's  Sonnet 
to  Delia : 

"  Unto  the  boundless  ocean  of  thy  beauty 
'      Runs  this  poor  ri^er,  charged  with  streams 

of  zeal; 
Retumine  theeHhe  tribute  of  my  duty, 
Which  here  my  youth,  my  plaints,  my  love 
reveal.'* 

Jonson's  disinclination  to  Daniel  broke  out 
rather  early.  I  am  unable  to  account  for  it, 
imless  it  arose  from  a  difference  in  taste.  The 
chastised  and  vigorous  mind  of  the  former  was 
not  likely  to  findpleasure  in  the  soft  and  morbid 
delicacy  of  the  latter :  yet  Daniel  must  not  be 
too  lightly  depreciated;  many  of  his  poems 
possess  great  beauty  ;  and  his  virtues  were  not 
inferior  to  his  talents. 

•  Know.  There^s  an  emilem/oryoUf  son,  and 
your  studies. '\  In  the  very  opening  of  the  play 
old  Knowell  expresses  an  anxiety  to  warn  his 
sqn  from  the  study  "of  idle  poetry:"  this  appli- 
cation of  the  justice's  ^w3/??«  to  him,  therefore, 
is  well  timed  and  judicious. 


fire.  Cleanse  the  air.  {Sets  the  papers  on 
fire.'\  Here  was  enough  to  have  infected 
the  whole  city,  if  it  had  not  been  taken  in 
time.  See,  see,-  how  our  poet's  glory 
shines !  brighter  and  brighter !  stQI  it  in- 
creases !  O,  now  it  is  at  the  highest ;  and 
now  it  declines  as  fast.  You  may  see,  sic 
transit  gloria  mundi/ 

Know.  There's  an  emblem  for  you,  son, 
and  your  studies.^ 

Clem.  Nay,  no  speech  or  act  of  mine  be 
drawn  against  such  as  profess  it  worthily. 
They  are  not  bom  every  year,  as  an  adder- 
man.  There  goes  more  to  the  making-  of  a 
good  poet,  than  a  sheriff.^  Master  Kitely, 
you  look  upon  me ! — though  I  live  in  the 
city  here,  amongst  you,  I  will  do  more 
reverence  to  him,  when  I  meet  him,  than  I 
will  to  the  mayor  out  of  his  year.  But  these 
paper-pedlars,  these  ink-dabblers !  they 
cannot  expect  reprehension  or  reproach  ; 
they  have  it  with  the  fact. 

E.  Know.  Sir,  you  have  saved  me  the 
labour  of  a  defence.* 

Clem-.  It  shall  be  discourse  for  supper 


•  There  goes  more  to  the  tnahing'  of  a  good 
poet,  than  a  sheriff:  they  are  net  bom  every 
year,  as  an  alderman.'l  Among  plain  citizens, 
this  might  be  thought  a  reflection  upon  men  of 
gravity  and  worship ;  and  Master  Kitely  seemed 
to  take  it  so  :  but  uie  merry  Justice  thought  no 
harm,  when  hjc  thus  gave  us  the  sense  of  the  old 
Latin  verses : 

"  Consulesfiunt  quotannis,  et proconsttles  : 
Solus poeta  non  quotannis  nascitur.** 

Which  Taylor,  the  water  poet,  has  paraphrased 
with  much  greater  honour  to  uie  ban! : 

"  When  heaven  intends  to  do  some  mighty  thing. 
He  makes  a  poet,  or  at  least — a  king.** 

Whal. 

The  water  poet  seems  to  have  found  a  more 
correct  copy  of  "  the  old  Latin  verses'*  than  the 
commentator,  who  has  jumbled  them  out  of  all 
order. 

"  Consulesfiunt  quotannis,  et  nomprocon- 

sules. 
Solus  aut  rex  aut poeta  non  quotannis  ftas- 

citur^ 

They  are  usually  attributed  to  one  Flortis. 

*  E.  Know.  Sir,  you  have  saved  tne  the 
labour  of  a  defence!\  In  the  quarto,  however,  it 
is  made.  It  would  be  unjust  to  Jonson,  as  well 
as  the  reader,  to  suppress  the  passage,  which  is 
full  of  noble  feeling,  at  once  rational,  fervid,  and 
sublime.  It  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  high  an- 
tiquity, *PiJV/x*  e<rt  yijs  asm.irvwv  arfidv  evtfeoi', 
and  forms  one  of  those  numerous  sources  from 
which  Milton  (the  unwearied  though  unnoticed 
follower  of  this  great  poet)  derived  inspiration 
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betweea  your  father  and  me,  if  he  dare  un- 
dertake me.  But  to  dispatch  away  these, 
you  sign  o'  the  soldier,  and  picture  o'  the 
poet,  prat  both  so  false,  I  will  not  have  you 
banged  out  at  my  door  till  midnight,)  while 
we  are  at  supper,  you  two  shall  penitently 
&st  it  out  in  my  court  without ;  and,  if  you 
will,  jaa  may  pray  there  that  we  may  be  so 
mcny  within  as  to  forgive  or  forget  you 
when  we  come  out.  Here's  a  third,  *  because 
we  tender  your  safety,  shall  watch  you,  he 
is  provided  for  the  purpose.  Look  to  your 
charge,  sir. 

Step.  And  what  shall  I  do  ? 

CUm.  O  !  I  had  lost  a  sheep  an  he  had 
not  bleated  :  why,  sir,  you  shall  give  Master 
Downright  his  cloak;  and  I  will  intreat 
him  to  take  it.  A  trencher  and  a  napkin 
yoa  shall  have  in  the  buttery,  and  keep  Cob 
and  Ms  wife  company  here  ;  whom  I  will 
intreat  first  to  be  reconciled  ;  and  you  to 
endeavour  with  your  wit  to  keep  them  so. 

Step.  111  do  my  best. 

Ccl.  Why,  now  I  see  thou  art  honest, 
Tib,  I  receive  thee  as  my  dear  and  mortal 
wifeagaiiL 

Tib.  And  I  you,  as  my  loving  and  obe- 
dient bnsband. 

Clem.  Good  compliment !  It  will  be  their 
bridal  night  too.  They  are  married  anew. 
Come,  I  conjure  the  rest  to  put  off  all  dis- 
content    You,    Master  Downright,  your 

II —; 

»d  vigour.  After  giving  Master  Mathew's 
soaps,  the  quarto  proceeds  thus : — 

Gin.  Call  you  this  poetry  ? 

i«;/K.  Poetry  !  nay,  then  call  blasphemy  re- 
ligioa; 
Call  devils,  angels ;  and  sin,  piety  : 
l«t  all  thii^  be  preposterously  transchanged. 

Le.  se.  Why,  how  now,  son  ;  what !  are  you 
startled  now? 
Hadi  die  brize  prickt  ypu,  ha?  go  to  ;  you  see 
^o»  abjectly  your  poetry  is  ranked, 
bigtnetal  opinion. 

■^./K.  I  can  refell  opinion,  and  approve 
^e  state  of  poesy,  sucn  as  it  is, 
™^sed,  etenial,  and  most  true  divine  : 
«»eri,  if  you  w'iXL  look  on  poesy. 
As  she  appears  in  many,  poor  and  lame, 
fttched  up  in  remnants  and  old  worn-out  rags, 
^*»;^arved  for  virant  of  her  peculiar  food, 
Jjjed  mvention  ;  then  I  must  confirm 
^  TOUT  conceit  and  censure  of  her  merit : 
"Ut  view  her  in  her  glorious  ornaments, 
*JJ«d  in  the  majesty  of  art, 
oethij^m^irit  with  the  precious  taste 
J*  sweet  phUosophy  ;  and,  which  is  most, 
"owned  with  the  rich  traditions  of  a  soul, 
"?t  hates  to  have  her  dignity  prophaned 
Ok  k   ^  relish  of  an  earSUy  thought, 
if  ™fn  how  proud  a  presence  doth  she  bear  ? 
iHea  IS  she  like  herself,  fit  to  be  seen 


anger ;  you.  Master  Knowell,  your  cares  ; 
Master  Kitely  and  his  wife,  their  jea- 
lousy. 

For,  I  must  tell  you  both,  while  that  is  fed, 
Horns  in  the  mind  are  worse  than  on  the 
head. 
AzV.  Sir,  thus  they  go  from  me ;  kiss  me, 
sweetheart : — 

*•  See  what  a  drove  of  horns  fly  in  the  air. 

Winged  with  my  cleansed  and  my  credu- 
lous breath ! 

Watch  'em,  suspicious  eyes,  watch  where 
they  fall. 

See,  see  !  on  heads,  that  think  they  have 
none  at  all ! 

O,  what  a  plenteous  world  of  this  will 
come ! 

When  air  rains  horns,  all  may  be  sure  of 
some." 

I  have  learned  so  much  verse  out  of  a 
jealous  man's  part  in  a  play. 

Clem.  'Tis  well,  'tis  well !  This  night 
we'll  dedicate  to  friendship,  love,  and 
laughter.  Master  bridegroom,  take  your 
bride  and  lead  ;  every  one  a  fellow.  Here 
is  my  mistress,  Brainworm!  to  whom  all  my 
addresses  of  courtship  shall  have  their  refe- 
rence :  whose  adventures  this  day,  when 
our  grandchildren  shall  hear  to  be  made  a 
fable,  I  doubt  not  but  it  shall  find  both 
spectators  and  applause.  lExeunl.* 

Of  none  but  grave  and  consecrated  eyes. 
Nor  is  it  any  blemish  to  her  fame. 
That  such  lean,  ignorant,  and  blasted  wits, 
Such  brainless  gulls,  should  utter  their  stolen 

wares 
With  such  applauses  in  our  vulgar  ears ; 
Or   that    their   slubbered   lines   have    current 

pass. 
From  the  fat  judgments  of  the  multitude  ; 
But  that  this  Darren  and  infected  aee. 
Should  set   no  difference  'twixt  these  empty 

spirits, 
And  a  true  poet ;  than  which  reverend  name 
Nothing  can  more  adorn  humanity. 

Giu.  Ay,  Lorenzo :  but  election  is  now 
governed  altogether  by  the  influence  of  humour, 
which,  instead  of  those  holy  flames  that  should 
direct  and  light  the  soul  to  eternity,  hurls  forth 
nothing  but  smoke  and  congested  vapours,  that 
stifle  her  up,  and  bereave  her  of  sight  and 
motion. 

1  Here's  a  tkirdy  &c.]  He  means  Formal, 
who  appears  in  Brainworm's  rusty  armour. 

•  Having  already  entered  into  the  merits  of 
this  comedy,  I  shall  be  brief  in  my  present  re- 
marks. It  IS  well  known  that  Every  Af an  in  his 
Humour  established  the  reputation  of  the  au- 
thor, and  placed  him,  at  once,  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  the  dramatic  writers  of  the  age :  this 
station  he  still  maintains ;  for  though  many  have 
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EVERY  MAN  IN  HIS  HUMOUR. 


[act  v. 


wished,  yet  none  have  found  hardihood  enough, 
to  dispute  his  claims  to  it. 

It  has  been  invidiously  ur^ed  that  the  charac- 
ters of  this  drama  are  not  original :  as  a  general 
observation,  this  may  be  allowed  to  pass,  for 
they  were  undoubtedly  copied  from  nature,  as 
modified  by  extraneous  circumstances  in  the 
poet's  days ;  but  when  the  enemies  of  Jonson 
descend  to  particulars,  and  specify  the  objects  of 
his  imitation,  the  absurdity  and  falsity  of  every 
charge  become  immediately  manifest. 

Jealousy  is  the  kumour  of  Kitely,  but  it  is  no 
more  the  jealousy  of  Ford  than  of  Othello :  ori- 
ginal it  neither  is  nor  can  be,  for  it  is  a  passion 
as  common  as  the  air,  and  has  been  the  property 
of  the  stage  from  the  earliest  times ;  yet  what 
but  a  jaundiced  eye  can  discover  any  servile 
marks  of  imitation  ?  Kitely's  ^arms  are  natural, 
for  his  house  is  made  the  resort  of  young  and 
riotous  gallants ;  yet  he  opens  his  suspicions  with 
great  delicacy,  and  when  circumstances  "light 
as  air"  confirm  them,  he  does  not  bribe  a  stran- 
ger to  complete  his  dishonour,  but  places  a  con- 
fidential spy  over  his  wife,  to  give  notice  of  the 
first  approaches  of  familiarity.  In  a  word,  the 
feelings,  the  laneua^e,  and  the  whole  conduct  of 
Kitely  are  totally  distinct  from  those  of  Ford, 
or  any  preceding  stage  character  whatever.  The 
author  drew  from  nature  ;  and  as  her  varieties 
are  infinite,  a  man  of  Jonson's  keen  and  atten- 
tive observation,  was  under  no  necessity  of  bor- 
rowing from  her  at  second  hand. 
,  Bobadill  has  never  been  well  understood,  and, 
therefore,  is  always  too  lightly  estimated:  be- 
cause he  is  a  boaster  and  a  coward,  he  is  cur- 
sorily dismissed  as  a  mere  copy  of  the  ancient 
bully,  or  what  is  infinitely ,  more  ridiculous,  of 
Pistol  ;  but  Bobadill  is  a  creature  sui  generis, 
and  perfectly  original.  The  soldier  of  the  Greek 
comedy,  from  whom  Whalley  wishes  to  derive 
him,  as  far  as  we  can  collect  from  the 
scattered   remains    of  it,   or  from   its  eternal 


cop3rists,  Plautus  and  Terence^  had  not  many 
traits  in  common  with  Bobadill.  Pyrgapolo- 
nices,  and  other  captains  with  hard  names,  are 
usually  wealthy ;  all  of  them  keep  a  mistress, 
and  some  of  them  a  parasite :  but  Bobadill  is 
poor,  as  indeed  are  most  of  his  profession, 
which,  whatever  it  might  be  in  Greece,  has 
never  been  a  gainful  one  in  this  country.  They 
are  profligate  and  luxurious ;  but  Bobadill  is 
stained  with  no  inordinate  vice,  and  is  besides  so 
frugal,  that  "  a  bunch  of  radishes,  and  a  pipe  to 
close  the  orifice  of  his  stomach,"  satisfy  all  his 
wants.  Add  to  this,  that  the  vanity  of  the 
ancient  soldier  is  accompanied  with  such  de- 
plorable stupidity,  that  all  temptation  to  mirth 
IS  taken  away;  whereas  Bobadill  is  really 
amusing.  His  gravity,  which  is  of  the  most 
inflexible  nature,  contrasts  admirably  with  the 
situations  into  which  he  is  thrown ;  and  though 


beaten,  baffled,  and  disgraced,  he  never  so  far 
forgets  himself  as  to  aid  in  his  own  discomfiture. 
He  has  no  soliloquies  like  Bessus  and  Parolles, 
to  betray  his  real  character,  and  expose  himself 
to  unnecessary  contempt ;  nor  does  he  break 
through  the  decorum  of  the  scene  in  a  single 
instance.  He  is  also  an  admirer  of  poetry,  and 
seems  to  have  a  pretty  taste  for  criticism,  Uiough 
his  reading  does  not  appear  very  extensive,  and 
his  decisions  are  usually  made  with  somewhat 
too  much  promptitude.  In  a  word,  Bobadill  has 
many  distinguishing  traits,  and  till  a  preceding 
braggart  shall  be  discovered  with  something 
more  than  big  words  and  beatine  to  characterize 
him,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  allow  Jonson  the 
credit  of  having  depended  entirely  on  his  own 
resources. 

Knowell  is  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman ;  his 
humour  is  an  overstrained  solicitude  for  the 
purity  of  his  son's  morals,  amidst  an  indulgence 
of  lighter  foibles:  he  is  an  amiable  and  well- 
drawn  character,  and  very  artfully  contrasted 
with  the  rude,  but  manly  and  consistent  Down- 
right. 

Brainworm  is  evidently  a  favourite  of  the 
author;  he  is  sufficiently  amusing,  and  his 
transformations  contribute  very  naturally  to  the 
perplexity  of  the  scene :  he  is  most  successful 
in  the  mendicant  soldier,  a  character  not  un- 
common in  those  days,  either  in  the  streets  or 
on  the  stage. 

The  rest  require  little  notice.  The  females, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  occupy  but  a  small  part 
of  the  poet's  care ;  yet  they  are  correctly 
drawn,  and  probably  such  as  the  family  of  a 
respectable  merchant,  in  Jonson's  time,  would 
readily  supply.  Dame  Kitely  is  a  very  natural 
character;  unsuspicious  in  herself,  but,  having 
her  fears  once  awakened,  credulous  and  violent 
in  the  extreme.  Bridget  is  merely  a  sensible 
young  woman  ;  not  so  vain  of  the  attentions  of 
her  poetical  lo>^er,  as  not  to  sacrifice  them  to  a 
more  rational  coui  tship ;  won,  as  was  then  the 
case,  with  little  wooing,  and  easily  persuaded  to 
follow  her  own  inclinations.  The  two  yoyng 
gentlemen  fill  the  parts  allotted  to  them  with 
perfect  propriety,  and  play  upon  the  vanity  and 
imbecility  of  the  other  characters  with  very 
laughable  effect :  as  for  the  two  gulls,  as  they 
are  called,  they  enhance  and  set  off  the  absurdi- 
ties of  each  other ;  and,  as  natural  deficiency 
cannot  be  supplied,  are  dismi^ed  with  a  simple 
exposure,  by  way  of  punMiment :  indeed^ 
nothing  can  be  more  admirane,  or  consonant 
with  justice,  than  the  winding  up  of  this  drama, 
and  the  various  dispensations  dealt  out  to  the 
different  characters.  The  unities  of  time  and 
place  are  sufficiently  preserved;  the  action  is 
confined  to  one  neighbourhoodj  and  occupies 
about  eight  hours,  beginning  at  sue  and  ending  a 
little  after  two.    . 


Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour, 


This  "Comical  Satire"  was  first  acted  in  the  year  1599,  "by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
servants, "  that  is,  by  the  Company  who  played  at  the  Globe,  on  the  Bank  Side,  and 
who,  a  few  years  afterwards,  (in  1603,)  obtained  a  licence  from  James,  and  in  conse- 
qoence  of  it,  took  the  appellation  of  his  Majesty's  Servants.  It  was  printed  in  quarto 
for  Nicholas  Linge,  1600,  "as  it  was  first  composed,"  for  several  retrenchments  had 
been  made  in  it  by  the  players ;  and  from  this  edition  the  folio,  1616,  was  copied  with 
?ery  little  variation.  This  Comedy,  Kke  the  former,  appears  to  have  been  acted  by  the 
whole  strength  of  the  house,  with  the  exception  of  Shsikspeare,  who  found  perhaps  no 
part  in  it  suited  to  his  "  gentle  conditions."  Its  merits  are  unquestionable ;  but  I  know 
not  its  success  ;  nor  whether  it  ever  appeared  on  the  modem  stage.  It  was  often  played 
after  the  Restoration. 

Jcmson  patched  up  a  motto  to  it  out  of  Horace,  most  of  which  is  true,  and  all 
po-haqps  might  have  remained  undisputed,  had  it  been  advanced  by  any  one  but  the 
author. 

Non  aliena  meo  fressi  pede — si  fropius  stes^ 
Te  capient  magis — et  decies  repetita  placebunL  ' 


TO  THE 

NOBLEST  NURSERIES  OF  HUMANITY  AND  LIBERTY  IN 

THE  KINGDOM, 

THE   INNS   OF   COURT/ 


"  I  understand  you,  Gentlemen,  not  your  houses :  and  a  worthy  succession  of  you, 
to  all  time,  as  being  born  the  judges  of  these  studies.  When  I  wrote  this  poem  I  had 
friendship  with  divers  in  your  societies  ;  who,  as  they  were  great  names  in  learning,  so 
they  were  no  less  examples  of  living.  Of  them,  and  then,  that  I  say  no  more,  it  was 
not  despised.  Now  that  the  printer,  by  a  doubled  charge,  thinks  it  worthy  a  longer 
life  than  commonly  the  air  of  such  lyings  doth  promise,  I  am  careful  to  put  it  a  servant 
to  their  pleasures,  who  are  the  inheritors  of  the  first  favour  bom  it.  Yet,  I  command 
it  lie  not  in  the  way  of  your  more  noble  and  useful  studies  to  the  public  :  for  so  I  shall 
snffer  for  it.  But  when  the  gown  and  cap  is  off,  and  the  lord  of  liberty  reigns,*  then, 
to  take  it  in  your  hands,  perhaps  may  make  some  bencher,  tincted  with  humanity,  read 
and  not  repent  him. 

"  By  your  True  Honourer,  BEN.  JONSON." 


'  This  el^^ant  dedication  was  first  published 
in  the  folio,  1616.     The  quarto  has  none. 

*  And  the  lord  of  liberty  reigns, '\  He  alludes 
to  the  custom  of  creating  at  Christmas,  (the 
Saturoalia  of  the  ancients),  in  the  palace,  the 
Inns  of  Court,  and  houses  of  the  nobility,  a  lord 
9f  misrule f  whose  office  it  was  to  lead  and  regu- 
Ibite  the  revels  presented  at  this  season  of  festi- 
^.  Hb  stately  but  transient  sway  is  well  de- 
scnbed  by  Shirley  :— 

Gio.    I  have  seen  a  counterfeit 
With  such  a  majesty  compose  himself. 
And  give  his  hsuid  out  to  great  lords  to  kiss 


With  as  much  ^ce,  as  all  the  royal  ])lood 
Had  mustered  m  his  veins. 

Lttc.    Some  ntonarck 
Of  Inns  o'  Court  in  England,  sure :  but  when 
His  reign  expires,  and  Christmas  in  the  grave, 
Cold  as  the  turkies  coffined  up  in  crust, 
That  walk  like  ghosts,  and  glide  to  several 

tables. 
When  instruments  are  hoarse  with  sitting  up. 
When  the  gay  triumph  ceases,  and  the  trea- 
sure 
Divided,  all  the  offices  laid  up. 
And  the  new  cloaths  in  lavender,  what  then  ! 

The  Sisters. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Asper,  tfu  Presenter, 

Macilente. 


Puntarvolo. 


Carlo  Buffone. 
Fastidious  Brisk. 
Deliro. 
Fallace. 
Saviolina. 


'His  Lady. 
Waiting  Gent, 
Huntsman. 
Servingnun. 
^  Dog  and  Cat. 


Cinedo,  his  Page, 
fFino,  their  Servant, 
\  Musicians. 


Sordido.       / 

Fungoso. 

Sogliardo. 

Shift. 

Notary. 

Clove. 
Orange. 

nr.^^    i  Cordatus. 


His  Hind, 

{Tailor. 
Haberdasher, 
Shoemaker, 

Rustics. 

(A  Groom, 

•I  Drawers. 

\Constable  and  Officers.. 


tHE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  PERSONS. 

ASPER. 

He  is  of  an  ingenious  and  |j££JBiP*'  ®^®f'  ^^^  constant  in  reproof,  without  fear^ 
ControlUagth^  wcSd's  .abuses.  'OB^^om  no  servile  hope  of  gain,  or  frosty  apprekien- 
sTon  of  danger,  can  make  to  be  a  parasite,  either  to  tifne,  place,  or  opinion. 

MACILENTE, 

A  man  well  parted,*  a  sufficient  scholar,  and^  travelled ;  who,  '^ajlftlng-^^"^  r^^^"  '" 
the  world's  account  whictflUB  TfiTiSts'rilS  Hi^iil "capaljT^  of,  jgjjs  mtf>  '^l^r^'  '^V  jaiYJft^TS 
apopteay,-  with  whieh  hg^jadguifent  is  so  dazzled  and  distasted,  that  he  grows  violently 
impatient  of  any  opposite  happiness  in  another. 

PUNTARVOLO, 

A  vT^in-fT^'^"'^in  TiHif  h*  over-englishing  his  travels,  and  wholly  consecrated  to  singu- 
lanty  ;  the  very  Jacob's  staff  of  compliment  -^  a  sir  that  hath  lived  to  see  the  revolution 
of  time  in  most  of  his  apparel.    Of  presence  good  enough,  but  so  p^pably  affected  to 

his  own  praise,  *^^»  f^*"  ""flnt  flf  f|i»*"r""'  **"  "" ^^  tliniiinlf  *^  ^be  fioutage  of  his 

own  family.    He  deals  upon  returns,  3  and  strange  performances,  resolving,  in  despite  of 
public  derision,  to  stick  to  his  own  pnTtf^^i^nr  fnghinn   phrase,  and  gesture. 

CARLO  BUFFONE, 

Ajy;]h1ip^  fimrr^^""!  "Tifl  prnphfiTl?  r''*'''' •  that  more  swift  than  C^rce,  with  ^bsuisl 
cimilfg  will  |ri^|]c^jr>^  ar^y  p^yggij  infn  dRfnrmity.  A  good  feast-hound,  or  banquet- 
beagle,  thSTwill  scent  you  out  a  suppei  buiWtt  three  miles  off,  and  swear  to  his  patrons, 
damn  him  !  he  came  in  oars,  when  he  was  but  wafted  over  in  a  sculler.  A  slave  that 
hath  an  extraordinary  gift  in  pleasing  his  palate,  and  will  swill  up  more  sack  at  a  sitting 
than  would,  make  all  the  guard  a  posset.  His  religion  is  railing,  and  his  discourse 
ribaldry.    Thev  staqd  highest  in  Ms  rggpecL whom  i«-  ■♦■n^irj^  ^^^^  f^  r^prcnrh 

*  A  man  well  parted.]  A  man  endowed  with  good  natural  abilities.  Jonson  has  the  same 
expression  in  act  lii.  p.  lodo* 

'*  Let  him  be  iwor  and  meanly  clad, 
Though  ne'er  so  Tif^y parted"  &c. 

*  The  very  Jacob's  staff  of  compliment  i\  The  Jacob's  staff  here  meant,  is  a  mathematical 
instrument  used  by  our  ancestors  for  taking  heights  and  distances.  It  is  now  superseded  by  more 
accurate  and  efficient  implements.    Jonson's  application  of  the  term  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

*  He  deals  -upon  returns,]    Ventures  sent  abroad,  for  the  safe  return  of  >irhich  he  aj 
articles  to  receive  so  much  money. — Whal. 
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FASTIDIOUS  BRISK, 

A  neat»  spruce,  afff^]|i]|jfl;„  nf^m-t^>r.  one  that  wears  clothes  well,  and  in  fashion : 
pradtiMii  'b;  "^rtP^fHSSTiow  to  salute ;  speaks  good  remnants,  notwithstanding  the  base 
viol  and  tobacco ;  swears  tersely,  and  with  variety ;  cares  not  what  lady's  favour  he 
belies,  or  great  man's  familiarity :  a  good  property  to  perfume  the  boot  of  a  coach. 
He  will  honrP^  anft*^*^*"  "i? "'^  hn^  »(;;>  PTT^iSfii  f  p/*  backs  him  as  his  own.  Or,  for  a 
on  toot  can  post  himself  into  credit  withnis  iherthaBt;  Uilly  WKR  the  gingle  of 
:  his  spur,*  and  the  jerk  of  his  wand. 

DELIRO, 

A  good  doting  citizen,  who,  it  is  thought,  might  be  of  the  Common  Council  for  his 
vMH  i  a  ieiiow  sincerely  besotteji  on  his^owii  wifie*  and  so  rapt  with  a  conceit  of  her 
perfectioiSTthat  lie  simply  holds  himself  UTiwnjthyiiOf  ^***•  And,  in  that  hood-winked 
I  Iramoar,  lives  more  like  a  suitor  than  a  husband  ;  standing  in  as  true  dread  of  her  dis- 
pleasure as  when  he  first  made  love  to  her.  He  doth  sacrifice  two-pence  in  juniper  to 
her  eveiy  morning^  before  she  rises,  and  wakes  her  with  villainous  out-of-tune  music» 
vhidi  she  out  of  her  contempt  (though  not  out  of  her  judgment)  is  sure  to  dislike. 

FALLACE. 

Ddiro's  wife,  and  idol ;  a  proud,  mincing  peat,  and  as  perverse  as  he  is  officious. 
She  dotes  as  perfectly  upon  the  coiutier,  as  her  husband  doth  on  her,  and  only  wants 

,  tBeihcrob^^SbsiR^  --'- 

I  SAVIOLINA. 

'    A  coart-]ady»  whose  weightiest  praise  is  ajight  wit.,  nimirrd  by  hf  rif  If,  nnri  finp  r*^" 
J  herservant  Brisk. 
"■^ -•'  SORDIDO, 

A  wretched  bob-nailed  chuff,  whose  recreation  is  ^(\lBi  ^^  flMgilflri^l  *  ^^  felicity, 
fool  weather.     One  that  never  prayed  but  for  a  lean  dearth,  and  ever  wept  in  a  fat 
'  harvest.  « 

FUNGOSO, 

I  The  son  of  SordidOj  md  a.^tll^ffnt  j  one  that  has  revelled  in  his  time,  and  follows  the 
'  iasfilBraftEf'iSffrT^e  a  spy.  He  makes  it  the  whole  bent  of  his  endeavours  to  wring 
:  suflkient  means  from  his  wretched  father,  to  put  him  in  the  courtier's  cut ;  at  which  he 
-  eaniestly  aims,  but  so  unluckily,  that  he  still  lights  short  a  suit. 

SOGLIARDO, 

•    An  essential  dgwn,  brother  to  Sordido,  Xfitso  enamQUj:e<l  gf  the  name  of  a  gentleman 
that  He  wiil nSave*  it,  though  he  buys  it.     fle" comes  up  every 'term*Tb'"Teai-n' to  take 
,  totl3£60,  'ai)d<flee^w<iflOtl011!!l.i '  He  !&  fll  his  kingdom  when  he  can  get  himself  into 
!  company  where  ^^ay  be  well  laughed  at. 


^  WM  the  gingle  of  his  spur.]    See  act  ii.  so.  i. 
'  He  doth  shcnfice  twa-^nce  in  juniper  to  her  e 


He  dothiScnfice  two-Jfnciin  juniper  to  her  every  moming\    To  sweeten  the  room  in  which 
she  is  about  to  sit.    Thus,  in  the  Mayor  o/Quittborough: — 


(( 


Then  put  fresh  water  into  both  the  bough-pots, 

And  Intim  a  little  juniper  in  the  hall  chimney."    Act  v.  so.  x. 


And  in  Cu^s  Revenge  i— 

"  Bvm  a  little  juniper  in  my  murrin  ;  the  maid  made  it  her  chamber-pot."— Whal. 

.  ^  He  comes  up  every  Xxxm  io  learn  to  take  tobacco^  and  see  new  motions.]  It  appears  from 
ioniinerable  passages  in  our  old  writers,  that  the  law-terms  were  the  principal  times  for  business 
^  pleasure.  The  country  gentlemen  then  flocked  to  London  with  their  families,  to  settle  their 
di^tes,  see  plays  and  puppet  shows  (motions),  and  learn  the  fashions.  It  may  seem  strange  to 
enumerate  taking  tobacco  among  Uie  accomplisnments  to  be  acquired  in  town  ;  but  it  was  then  a 
Blatter  of  serious  study,  and  had  its  professors,  like  the  rest  of  the  liberal  arts. 
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SHIFT, 

A  thread-bare  shark ;  one  that  never  was  a  soldier,  yet  lives  upon  lendings.  His 
profession  is  skeldring  and  odling,*  his  bank  Paul's,  and  his  warehouse  Picthatch.* 
^VrTi  IIP  "  I  '"""  T^^^"**!*— '"^^^^  till  doomsday.  Falls  under  executions  of  three 
shillings,  and  enters  into  five-groat  bonds.  He  waylays  the  reports  of  services,'  and 
cons  them  without  book,  damning  himself  he  came  new  from  them,  when  all  the  while 
he  was  taking  the  diet  in  the  bawdy-house,  or  lay  pawned  in  his  chamber  for  rent  and 
victuals.  He  is  of  that  admirable  awdJaappy  memory^ibat  fee  WlUffiflUtLliriS  Hii  aFi  old 
acquaintance  that  he  never  saw  in  his  life  oefOre. '  "He  usurps  "|^T1  ^^'ff^ts.  ^nappg^*^  ^^rir^ 
robberies,  which  he  never  did.'onljrtCriferWTfr'a'name.  His  chief  exercises  are,  taking* 
the  whiff,  squiring  a  cockatrice,  and  making  privy  searches  for  imparters.* 

CLOVE  AND  ORANGE, 

An  inseparable  case  of  coxcombs,  city  bom  ;  the  Gemini,  or  twins  of  foppery ;  that 
like  a  psit  of  wooden  foils,  are  fil  for  nothing  but  to  be  practised  upon,  ^^'"g  ■"''°-" 
flattered  they'll  lend  monfij:,.and-xepfij!;it  when  theyjnnra  dnne.  Their  glory  Is  to  invite 
players,  anamake  suppers.  And  in  company  of  better  rank,  to  avoid  the  suspect  of 
insufficiency,  will  inforce  their  ignorance  most  desperately,  to  set  upon  the  understanding 
of  anything.  Orange  is  the  most  humorous  of  the  two  (whose  small  portion  of  juice 
being  squeezed  out),  Clove  serves  to  stick  him  with  commendations. 

CORDATUS, 

The  author's  fjisad. ;  a  man  inly  acquainted  with  the  scope  and  drift  of  his  plot ;  of  a 
discitlt  amTGnderstanding  judgment ;  and  has  the  place  of  a  moderator.  ^ 

MITIS, 
L'-^s  a  person  of  no  action,  and  therefore  we  have  reason  to  afford  him  no  character.* 

^  His  profession  is  skeldring  and  odlingj  Skeldring  was  a  cant  term  for  impudent  begging  :  it 
seems  to  be  principally  applied  to  those  who,  under  false  pretences  of  being  wounded  or  dislMuided 
soldiers,  wandered  about  levying  contributions  on  the  public.  Of  odling  I  can  say  nothing  with 
certainty,  having  never  met  with  the  word  ebewhere :  it  seems,  however,  to  mean,  sliding  and 
shifting  about  in  quest  of  proper  objects  for  preying  upon. 

*  His  bank  PauTs,  and  his  warehouse  Pictkatch.\  Paul's  church  was  the  common  resort  of 
idlers  at  this  time  :  here  Cavalero  Shift  furnished  himself,  bjr  skeldring  and  picking  pockets,  with 
the  property  which  he  afterwards  disposed  of  among  the  prostitutes  of  Picthatch.     See  p.  6  b. 

3  He  way-lays  the  reports  <7/"services,  &»c.\  Services,  m  the  military  language  of  the  time,  were 
bold  and  daring  actions.  The  word  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  Shakspeare,  *'  Such  fellows  (as 
Pistol)  are  perfect  in  great  commanders'  names ;  and  they  will  learn  you  by  rote  where  services 
were  done,  &c. — Hen.  K,  act  iii.  sc.  6.  It  is  to  something  of  this  kind  th^^b  alludes,  when  he 
says  that  Bobadill  promised  to  pay  him  his  forty  shillings  at  the  next  actio f\  ^ee  p.  12  a. 

*  His  chief  exercises  are  taking  the  whifF,  squiring  a  cockatrice,  aftd  making  privy  searches  ' 
for  imparters.]    For  taking  the  whiff,  see  act  iii.  sc.  i.     Cockatrice  is  one  of  the  thousand   cant 
names  for  a  strumpet :  squiring  a  cockatrice,  therefore,  is  officiating  as  bully  to  a  brothel.     ItH" 
parters,  as  the  name  signifies,  were  persons  drawn  in  by  artful  pretences  to  part  with  their  money 
to  such  impudent  impostors  as  Shift.     The  word  is  often  found  in  Jonson. 

*  The  following  notice  is  taken  from  the  quarto :  "  It  was  not  near  his  thought  that  hath  pub* 
lished  this,  either  to  traduce  the  author ;  or  to  make  vulgar  and  cheap  any  of  the  peculiar  an<f 
sufficient  deserts  of  the  actors  ;  but  rather  (whereas  many  censures  fluttered  about  itj  to  give  all, 
leave  and  leisure  to  judge  with  distinction."  This  was  undoubtedly  written  by  Jonson.  It  is  butt 
common  justice  to  add,  that  this  descriptive  list  is  drawn  up  with  great  spirit,  elegance,  and  power 
of  discrimination.  1 


Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 


The  Stage. 
After  the  second  sounding,^ 

Enter  Cordatus,  Asper,  and  Mitis.' 

Cor.  Nay,  my  dear  Asper. 
Mit.  Stay  your  mind. 
Asp.  Away ! 


OnrtRrtnth  such  a  dead  unfeeling  sense, 
That  heaven's  horrid  thunders  cannot  wake? 
To  see  the  earth  cracked  with  the  weight  of 

sin, 
Hell  gaping  under  us,  and  o'er  our  heads 
Black,  ravenous  ruin,  with  her  sail-stretched 

wings,* 
wady  to  sink  us  down,  and  cover  us. 
^Tio  can  behold  such  prodigies  as  these. 
And  have  his  lips  sealed  up?    Not  I :  my 

soul 
Was  never  ground  into  such  oily  colours, 
To  flatter  vice,  and  daub  iniquity : 
But,  with  an  armed,  and  resolved  hand, 
ni  stria  thr.  mcrcred*  follics  of  the  time 


Cor.  Be  not 


*  Afier  the  second  sounding.]  These  several 
»>mdingi  are  in  the  modem  theatre  termed  first, 
*cond,  and  third  music. — Whal. 

when  Whalley  wrote  this,  the  theatres  opened 
^  lour  o'clock ;  since  they  adopted  a  later  hour 
«ey  have  only  given  the  public  first  and^scQ^ 

f^ Enter  Asper,  MitLs,  and  Cordatus.]  Th« 
jtwo  latter  of  these  Jonson  calls  the  Grex,  ot 
(Uiorus.  Like  that  of  the  Greeks,  they  remain 
1*^  stage >during  the  whole  of  the  action  :  but 
mey  perform  a  ]>art  not  known  to  the  ancient 
jdiama.  They  stand  distinct  from  the  scene,  aiil 
y  the  place  of  critics.    Under  the  name  ^f 

Tthcjpoet  intended  to  shadow  out  himself; 

^efaaos  afforded  us  no  traces  of  Mitis  ai)d 

'  ^i»  is  so^tient,  6*c.]  This  is  from  Ju- 
mal:^ 

'  "  Nam  quis  iniquee 

^^^tntiens  urlfis,  tatn/erreus,  ut  teneat  se  f" 

*  Sitk-k,  ravenous  ruin,  with  her^  sail- 
ffntckeW  wings,]    There  is  a  sublimity  in  this 


Asp.  You  trouble  me — and  with  a  whip 

of  steel. 
Print  wounding  lashes  in  their  iron  ribs. 
I  fear  no  mood  stamped  in  a  private  bjgiw, 
When  i  am  pleased  t'unmask  a  public  vice. 
rTear'^iio'' gtrampefs  drugs,  noriuflfan's 

stab, 
Should  I  detect  their  hateful  luxuries  : 
No  broker's,  usurer's,  or  lawyer's  gripe, 
Were  I  disposed  to  say,  they  are  all  corrupt. 
I  fear  no  courtier's  frown,  should  I  applaud 
The  easy  flexure  of  his  supple  hams. 
Tut,  these  are  so  innate  and  popular. 
That  drunken  custom  would  not  shame  to 

laugh. 
In  scorn,  at  him,  that  should  but  dare  to 

tax  'em : 
And  yet,  not  one  of  these,  but  knows  his 

works. 
Knows  what  damnation  is,  the  devil,  and 

hell; 
Yet  hourly  they  persist,  grow  rank  in  sin. 
Puffing  their  souls  away  in  perjurous  air, 
To  cherish  their  extortion,  pride,  or  lusts. 
Mtt.  Forbear,  good  Asper ;  be  not  like 

youcjoame. 
Asp.  O,  but  to  such  whose  faces  are  all 

zeal, 


and  the  preceding  lines  which  shows  us  that 
Jonson.  could  have  reached  a  nobler  flight  in  the 
greater  kinds  of  poetry,  had  he  not  cramped  his 
genius  by  confinmg  it,  in  conformity  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  age,  to  a  model  unworthy  of  him- 
self, and  even  not  agreeable  to  his  own  taste. — 
Whal. 

Either  Whalley  has  not  expressed  himself 
clearly,  or  I  do  not  understand  him.  If  by  taste 
he  means  natural  inclination,  as  he  seems  to  do, 
he  is  evidently  incorrect;  for  Jonson  was  as- 
suredly not  led  to  Seneca  (the  model  to  whom 
he  alludes)  by  "the  prejudices  of  the  age ;"  but 
by  choice,  and  a  viciousness  of  judgment  pecu- 
liar, at  this  period,  to  a  few  recluse  scholars. 
After  all,  "  sublimity"  is  not  Jonson's  element ; 
nor  can  his  utmost  effort  support  him  in  it  long. 
Strong  sense,  keen  satire,  and  a  full  vein  of 
humour,  less  remarkable  for  elegance  than  vigour, 
are  his  distinguishing  characteristics,  and  ap- 

Eear  with  unrivalled  excellence  in  the  piece 
efore  us.  The  "flights"  of  which  Whalley 
speaks,  have  been  attempted  with  more  success 
by  others. 

F 
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EVERY  MAN  OUT  OF  HIS  HUMOUR. 


[induct. 


And,  with  the  words  of  Hercules,  invade* 
Such  crimes  as  these  I  that  will  not  smell 

of  sin, 
But  seem  as  they  were  made  of  sanctity ! 
Religion  in  their  garments,  and  their  hair 
Cut  shorter  than  their  eyebrows  !*  when  the 

conscience 
Is  vaster  tlian  the  ocean,  and  devours 
More  wretches  than  the  counters. 

Mit.  Gentle  Asper, 
Contain  your  spirit  in  more  stricter  bounds,' 
And  be  not  thus   transported   with   the 

violence 
Of  your  strong  thoughts. 

Cor.  Unless  your  breath  had  power 
To  melt  the  world,  and  mould  it  new  again, 
It  is  in  vain  to  spend  it  in  these  moods. 
Asp.  [turning  to  the  stageJ]  I  not  observed 
this  thronged  round  till  now  ! 
Gracious  and  find  spectators,  you  are  wel- 
come ; 
Apollo  and  the  Muses  feast  your  eyes 
With  graceful  objects,  and  may  our  Minerva 
Answer   your   hopes,   unto   their   largest 

strain ! 
Yet  here  mistake  me  not,  judicious  friends ; 
I  do  not  this,  to  beg  your  patience. 
Or  servilely  to  fawn  on  your  applause, 


^  And,  with  the  words  of  Hercules,  invade, 
&'c.'\  Among  the  ancients  everything  bold  and 
undaunted  was  termed  Herculean  :  thus  Justin, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Epitome,  ascribes  the  in- 
trepidity of  Hercules  to  Trogus  Pompeius : 
Nonne  nobis,  Pofnpeius  Herctdea  audacia  orbetn 
terrarum  adgressus  videri  debet  f — Whal. 

Jonson,  however,  has  taken  die  ejq)ression 
immediately  from  Juvenal : — 

**  ——sedpej'ores,  qui  talia  verbis 
Herculis  invadunt." 


and  their  hair 


Cut  shorter  than  their  eyebrows  f\  This  too 
is  from  Juvenal,  whose  admirable  description  of 
the  feigned  Stoics  Jonson  evidendy  had  in 
view  in  many  parts  of  this  dialogue.  But  the 
immediate  objects  of  his  satire,  as  Whalley 
justly  observes^  were  the  Puritans,  who,  amon^ 
other  singularities,  affected  to  cut  their  hair 
short,  and  close  to  their  heads ;  whence  they  had 
afterwards  the  appellation  of  Roundheads.  This 
practice  is  alluded  to  in  Eastward  Hoe,  where 
Wolf,  describing  the  penitence  of  Quicksilver  in 
the  Counter,  says,  "  He  has  cut  his  hair  too  ;  he 
is  do  well  given,  and  has  such  good  gifts,"  act  v. 

*  Contain  your  spirit  in  more  stricter  bounds^ 
This  expression  is  blamed  by  Dryden,  who 
thinks  that  few  writers  of  his  time  would  be 
guilty  of  it.  This  may  be  true ;  but  in  Tonson's, 
and  mdeed  every  preceding  a^e,  nothing  was 
more  common  than  to  join  the  signs  of  jthe  com- 
parative and  superlative  degrees  to  the  degrees 
themselves.    That  it  did  not  originate  either  in 


Like  some  dry  brain,   despairing  in   his 

merit. 
Let  me  be  censured  by  the  austerest  brow, 
•Where  I  want  art  or  judgment,  tax  me 

freely: 
Let  envious  censors,  with  their  broadest 

eyes, 


Look  through  and  through  me,  I 

no  favmir  r  -  i     ■ 

Only. 


pursue 


And  I  will  give  you  music  worth  your  ears. 
O,  Iwwlhate^  the  ^nonstrousness  of  time, 
Wherfi  ^Vbty^rriteliimuilliig  i>pliitr 
Plagued  with  an  itching  lepiUby  of  wit. 
In  a  mere  halting  fury,  strives  to  fling 
His  ulcerous  body  in  the  Thespian  spring, 
And  straight  leaps  forth  a  poet !   but  as 

lame 
As  Vulcan,  or  the  founder  of  Cripplegate.* 
Mit.  In  faith,  this  humour  will  come  ill 
to  some, 
You  will  be  thought  to  be  too  peremptory. 
Asp.  This  hiimnnr?  ggg^i  I  and  why  this 
mnour/MitiJ 


iHsT 


Nay,  do  not  turn,  but  answer. 
Mit.  Answer,  what? 
Asp.  I  will  not  stir  your  patience,  pardon 
me, 


negligence  or  ignorance  may  be  learned  from 
the  poet,  who  thus  speaks  of  it  in  his  Grammar^ 
a  work  of  great  skill  and  profundity  of  re- 
search: — 

"  Furthermore,  these  adverbs  more  and  most 
are  added  to  the  comparative  and  superlative 
degrees  themselves,  which  should  be  before  the 
positive.  Thus  Sir  Thomas  More,  '  She  saw  the 
cardinal  more  readier  to  depart  than  the  rem- 
nant ;  for  not  only  the  high  dignity  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  but  the  most  basest  handicraft  are 
holy  when  they  are  directed  to  the  honour  of 
God.'  And  this  is  a  certain  kind  of  English 
atticism,  or  eloquent  phrase  of  speech,  imitating 
the  manner  of  the  utost  ancientest  and  finest 
Grecians,  who  for  more  emphasis  and  vehe- 
mency's  sake,  used  so  to  speak." 

*  How  I  hate,  &»c.'\  Jonson  began  already  to 
take  a  high  tone  : — ^but  whatever  maybe  thought 
of  his  confidence,  it  is  impossible  not  to    be 

f  leased  with  the  ^irit  of  this  nervou$  speech, 
t  is  altogether  in  the  best  manner  of  .antiquity ; 
and,  if  it  was  spoken  by  Jonson,  as  i^  not  very 
improbable,  he  might  have  informed  th«  audience 
that  they  were  imsuspectin^ly  listening  to  the 
manly  language  of  the  Grecian  stage. 

B  Or  the  founder  of  Cripplegate.]  "Siat  the 
founder  of  Cripplegate  vras  lame,  must,  tf  taken 
at  all,  be  taken  on  the  poet's  word.  '  Stow, 
somewhat  better  authority  m  a  case  of  this  kature, 
says,  that  it  was  so  called  from  the  number^lame 
persons  who  usually  took  their  station  tlltere  for 
the  purpose  of  begging.  The  name  (JPor'^  Con- 
tnutorum)  is  very  ancient 


INDUCT. 
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I  urged  it  for  some  reasQQS><9Ad.  thA-cather 
Tu  ^fye -these  ignorant  w^llz§ji©keft  days 
Sgine  taste  drTfie^r' gj|fi|ig^  r>f  t^|«^  yr^rri 


10  not  let  your  purpose  fall, 
good  Asper; 
It  cannot  but  arrive  most  acceptable. 
Chiefly  to  such  as  have  the  happiness 
Daily  to  see  how  the  poor  innocent  word 
Is  racked  and  tortured. 
Mit.  Ay,  I  pray  you  proceed. 
Asp.  Ha,  what?  what  is't? 
Cor.  For  the  abuse  of  humour. 
Asp.  O,  I  crave  pardon,  I  had  lost  my 
thotights. 
Why,  h^mo 
Toi».a.jguT 
And  in  itse" 


as. 


les, 
for  demonstra- 


tion. 


Pour  water  on  this  floor,  'twill  wet  and  run: 
Likewise  the  air,  forced  through  a  horn  or 

trumpet. 
Flows  instantly  away,  and  leaves  bdiind 
A  kind  of  dew ;  and  hence  we  do  conclude. 
That  whatsoe'er  hath  fluxure  and  humidity, 
As  wanting  power  to  contain  itself. 
Is  humour.     ^  in  every  human  ^ody. 
The    choler,    melancholy ,^y^gM^»  and 

DIUOCr,'~ 
By  reason  that  they  flow  contiiyj^Jy 
In  auuiL  amtd  pait,  aml"afe  not  continent, 
Receive  theiwua^of  humours.    NoWt!ius 

ifeff*    

It  may,  by  metaphor,  apply  itself 
^nto  the  generad  disposition  : 

one  peculiar  quality 


u  iii9n,  that  u  doth  draw 


hi5  spirits,  arid  hlj  powers.  ^ 
■  Ctions,  aj]  to  run  one  wav.  ( 
truly  SaiQ  to  be  a  humour.^  j 
^  by  wmriug  a  pyM  leather^ 
The  cable  hatband,  or  the  three-piled  rufl*, ; 
A  yard  of  shoe-tye,  or  the  Switzer's  knot    ^ 

1  As  'tis  ens,  we  thus  define  ti,]  Ens  is  a 
tena  of  the  schools,  and  signifies  a  substance  or 
existence. — ^Whal. 

*  TVUx  may  be  truly  said  to  he  a  humour.] 
What  was  usually  called  the  manners ya.  a  play 
or  poem,  b^;an  now  to  be  caflecl  the  Humours. 
The  word  was  new ;  the  use,  or  rather  abuse  of 
it,  was  excessive.  It  was  applied  upon  all  occa- 
aoBs  with  as  little  judgment  as  wit.  Every  cox- 
<omb  had  it  always  m  his  mouth ;  and  every 
particularity  he  affected  was  denominated  by 
«he  name  of  huniour.  To  redress  this  extrava- 
gance Jonson  is  exact  in  describing  the  true 
meaning  and  proper  application  of  the  term.  It 
hadi  been  observed  that  the  word,  in  the  sense 
which  he  assigns  it,  is  peculiar  to  our  English 


On  his  French 


garters,  should   affect  a 


Q,  It  iy  ninr#>  tban  rr^^st  ridicuIous. 

Cor.  He  speaks  pure  truth ;  now  if  an 
ideot 
Have  but  an  apish  ^r  fant?*'^''^  ctrain^ 
It  is  his  humour. 

Asp    weu,  I  will  scourge  those  aoes. 
And  to  these  courteous   eyes   oppose   a 

miaor. 

As  laf^e  as  is  the  stage  whereon  we  actj 
Where  they  snail  seelhe  hMe'5  ddorml^ 
Anatomized  in  every  nerve  and  sinew. 
With  constant  courage,  and  contempt  of 

fear. 
Mit.  Asper,  (I  _urge  it  as  your  friend,) 

take  heed, 
The  days  are  dangerous,  full  of  exception, 
And  men  are  grown  impatient  of  reproof. 

Asp.  Ha,  ha  I 
You  might  as  well  have  told  me,  yond'  is 

heaven, 
This  earth,  these  men,  and  all  had  moved 

aUke. — 
Do  not  I  know  the  time's  condition  ?3 
Yes,  Mitis,  and  their  souls ;  and  who  they 

be 
That  either  will  or  can  except  against  me. 
None  but  a  sort  of  fools,  so  sick  in  taste, 
That  they  contemn  all  physic  of  the  mind. 
And,  hke  galled  camels,  kick  at  every  touch. 
GopdmeO)  and  vhtuwaspttite^ Ahat  loathe 

their  vices. 
Will  cherish  loyisee  Iftbaugi,  love.my  lines, 
AndTwIth  the  fervor  of  their  shining  grace 
Make  my  brain  fruitful,  to  bring  forA  more 

objects, 
Worthy  their  serious  and  intentive  eyes. 
,3ut  why  enforce  I  this  ?  as  fainting  ?  no. 
If  any  here  chance  to  behold  himself, 
Let  him  not  dare  to  challenge  me  of  wrong ; 
For,  if  he  shame  to  have  his  follies  known. 

hand 

language  ;  but  the  quality  intended  by  it  b  not 

{)eculiar  to  the  people.    Our  poet's  great  excd- 
ence  was  the  lively  copying  of  these  humorous 
characters. — Whal. 

The  abuse  of  this  word  is  well  ridiculed  by 
Shakspeare  in  that  amusing  creature  of  whimsy, 
Nym,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Sleevens 
quotes  a  long  epigram  b>r  way  of  illustrating  the 
subject,  without  remarking  that  it  is  a  mere 
copy,  and,  indeed,  a  very  feeble  one,  of  this 
acute  and  pertinent  disquisition.  But  Steevens 
knew  Utile  of  Jonson. 

*  Do  not  I  kturtu  /^ //m^y  condition  ?]  i.e., 
the  temper,  quality,  or  disposition  of  the  times. 
In  this  sense  the  word  is  used  by  Shakspeare  and 
all  our  old  writers. 
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[induct. 


Was  made  to  seize  on  vice,  and  with  a  gripe 
Squeeze  out  the  humour  of  such  spongy 

souls, 
As  lick  up  every  idle  vanity. 

Cor.  Why,  this  is  r\^\  furor  poeticus ! 
Kind  gentlemen,  we  hope  your  patience 
Will  yet  conceive  the  best,  or  entertain 
This  supposition,  that  a  madman  speaks. 
Asp.  What,  are  you  ready  there  ?  Mitis, 

sit  down. 
And  my  Cordatus.    Sound  ho  !  and  begin. 
H.lg^ve  Y^^  ^^Q'  ^  censoys.  to  sit  here  : 

^prak  ynnr  opinions  upon  every  scene. 
"  As  it  shall  pass  the  view  of  theSe  spec- 
tators. 
Nay,  now  y'  are  tedious,  sirs ;  for  shame 

begin. 
And,  Mitis,  note  me  ;  if  in  all  this  front 
You  can  espy  a  gallant  of  this  mark, 
Who,  to  be  thought  one  of  the  judicious. 
Sits  with  his  arms  thus^  wreathed,  his  hat 

.  pulled  here. 
Cries    mew,   and  nods,    then  shakes  his 

empty  head, 
Will  shew  more  several  motions  in  his  face 
Than  the  new  London,  Rome,  or  Niniveh,2 
And,  now  and  then,  breaks  a  dry  biscuit 

jest. 
Which,  that  it  may  more  easily  be  chewed, 
He  steeps  in  his  own  laughter. 

Cor.  Why,  will  that 
Make  it  be  sooner  swallowed  ? 

Asp.  O,  assure  you. 
Or  if  it  did  not,  yet,  as  Horace  sings,  ^ 
Mean  ca'es  are  welcome  still  to  hungry 
guests. 
Cor.  Tis  true ;    but    why    should    we 
gbsetxfijliem,  Asper? 


■ghould 


^  Sits  with  his  arms,  &^c.'\  These  " marks pf 
the  judicious"  were  very  prevalent,  and  aare 
noticed  as  such  by  all  the  writers  of  Jonson's 
time.  Thus  Shakspeare:  "Your  hat,  pent- 
house like,  o'er  the  shop  of  your  eyes ;  with 
Jrour  arms  crossed  on  your  thin  belly  doublet, 
ike  a  rabbit  on  a  spit." — Lov^s  Labour  Lost. 
And  Shirley  :  "  I  do  not  despair,  gentlemen ; 
you  see  I  do  not  wear  my  hat  in  my  eyes,  cru- 
cify my  arms,"  &c. — Bird  in  a  Cage.  With 
respect  to  crying  tnew,  it  appears  to  have  been 
an  old  and  approved  method  of  expressing  dis- 
like at  the  first  representation  of  a  play.  Decker 
has  many  allusions  to  the  practice ;  and,  what 
appears  somewhat  strange,  m  his  Satirontastix, 
charges  Jonson  with  mewing  at  the  fate  of  his 
own  works.  "  When  your  plays  are  misliked  at 
court  you  shall  not  cry  mew,  like  a  puss,  and  say 
you  arc  glad  you  write  out  of  the  courtiers' 
element,"  act  v.  Our  gallery  critics,  perhaps, 
will  be  plea.sed  and  proud  to  hear  that  their  for- 
midable cat-calls  have  so  remote  an  origin. 


I  would 
lies 


lem ;  for  in  sucli 


Asp. 
assei 

They  are  more  infectious  than  the  pes- 
tilence : 

And  therefore  T^wnnld  fpye  them  pills  to 

piirprp 

Aad-aaakg  them  fit  for  fair  societies. 
How  monstrous  and  detested  is  t  to  see 
A  fellow,  that  has  neither  art  nor  brain, 
Sit  like  an  Aristarchus,  or  stark  ass,* 
Taking  men's  lines,  with  a  tobacco  face, 
In  snuff,   still  spitting,   using   his  wiy'd 

looks, 
In  nature  of  a  vice,  to  wrest  and  turn 
The  good  aspect  of  those  that  shall  sit 

near  him, 
From  what  they  do  behold  !  O,  'tis  most 

vile. 
Mit.  Nay,  Asper. 
Asp.  Peace,   Mitis,    I    do  know   your 

thought ; 
You'll  say,  your  guests  here  will  except  at 

this : 
Pish  I  you  are  too  timorous,  and  full  of 

doubt. 
Then  he,  a  patient,  shall  reject  all  physick, 
'Cause  the  physician  tells  him,   you  are 

sick: 
Or,  if  I  say,  that  he  is  vicious, 
You  will  not  hear  of  virtue.    Come,  you 

are  fond.* 
Shall  I  be  so  extravagant,  to  think, 
That    happy  judgments,    and    composed 

spirits, 
Will  challenge  me  for  taxing  such  as  these  ? 
I  am  ashamed. 

Cor.  Nay,  but  good,  pardon  us ; 
We  must  not  bear  this  peremptory  sail. 
But  use  our  best  endeavours  how  to  please. 

*  Than  the  new  London,  Rome,  or  Niniveh,] 
Puppet-shews,  or,  as  they  were  then  styled, 
motions,  at  that  time  in  great  vogue. — ^Whal. 

'  Jejun-us  rard  stomacktis  vulgaria  tetntiit. — 
Jonson. 

*  Sit  like  an  Aristarchus,  or  stark  ass,  &c.] 
This  string  of  "  clenches,"  Dryden  flings  ia 
Jonson's  face  with  somewhat  more  justice  than 
the  false  granunar  just  above.  Very  little,  in- 
deed, can  be  said  in  their  favour,  and  yet  it 
might  be  wished  that  Dryden  had  found  a  more 
legitimate  cause  than  spite  for  producing  them. 

*  Come,  you  are  fond.  ]  You  are  foolish,  simple, 
injudicious.  In  this  sense  fond  is  usqd  by  our 
earliest  writers.    Thus  Chaucer : — 

"  The  riche  man  {\x\fond  is,  iwis. 
That  weneth  that  he  loved  is." 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  v.  5367. 

And  so  it  is  found  in  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and 
almost  every  dramatist  and  poet  of  this  age. — 
Whal. 
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ipfff^  iTTto  this  only  chance, 


Asp.  Why,    therein    I    Cj^iA'end  your 

careful  thoughts,  ^ 

And  I  will  mix  with  you  in  inuusZlry 

To  please  :  but  whom  ?  attentive  r;iuditors, 

^inrA  an  will  join  thn'r  urnfit  wi  _th  ti^pjy 

And   come  to    feed  their    understanding 

parts: 
For  these  I'll  prodigally  spend  myself, 
And  speak  away  my  spirit  into  air ; 
For  these  I'll  melt  my  brain  into  inven- 
tion, 
Coin  new  conceits,  and  hang  my  richest 

words 
As  polished  jewels  in  their  bounteous  ears.^ 
But  stay,    I  lose  myself,  and  wrong  their 

patience  ; 
If  I  dwell  here  they'll  not  begin,  I  see. 
Friends,  sit  you  still,  and  entertain  this 

troop 
With  some  familiar  and  by-conference, 
111  haste  them  sound.    Now,  gentlemen, 

I  go 
To  ^'''^ .?"  i^^ox  and  a  humoristf 
Where,  ere  I  do  resume  my  present  person 

hope  to  make  th 
gjgwwi 

We  jnust  irri^  _^ 

Ajt  hath'"an  enemy  called  ignorance. 

-*     ' '•'■^       --^lExi 

Cor.  How  do  you  like  his  spirit,  Mitis  ? 
Mit.  I  should  like  it  much  better,  if  he 

were  less  confident. 
Cor.  Why,  do  you  suspect  his  merit  ? 
Mit.  No  ;  but  I  fear  this  will  procure  him 
much  envy. 

Cor.  O,  that  sets  the  stronger  seal  on 
his  desert :  if  he  had  no  enemies,  I  should 
esteem  his  fortimes  most  wretched  at  this 
instant. 


'  hang  my  richest  ivords 

As  polished  jewels  tn  their  bounteous  ears J\ 
The  comparison  alludes  to  the  custom  then  in 
rogue,  of  men  wearing  rings  and  jewels  in  their 
ears.  So  Marston  :  "  Give  me  Vcvas,^  jewels  of 
your  ears t  to  receive  my  inforcedduty." — Male- 
content  ^  act  i.  so.  6. 
And  Beaimiont  and  Fletcher : — 

"  Prithee,  tell  me. 
Where  hadst  thou  that  samt  jewel  in  thine 
ear  f" — Kifi£  an4no  Kingy  act  i. — Whal. 

*  Art  hath  an  enemy ^  ^c]  Alluding  to  the 
old  proverb,  Ars  non  kabet  ifiimicum  nisi  igno- 
raniem.  Though  this  may  be  true,  it  would 
come  with  more  propriety  from  the  spectator 
than  the  actor ;  bat  Jonson  knew  little  of  the 
golden  curb  which  discretion  hangs  on  self- 
opinion. 

•  Cor.  NOf  I  assure  yoUf  signor,  &*c.]  I  have 
already  observed  that  the  author  has  afforded  no 


Mit.  You  have  seen  his  play,  Cordatus  : 
pray  you,  how  is  it  ? 

Cor.  Faith,  sir,  I  must  refrain  to  judge ; 
only  this  I  can  say  of  it,  'tis  strange,  and  of 
a  particular  kind  by  itself,  somewhat  like 
Vetus  C^fp^^i^  •  a  work  that  hath 
bounteously  pleased  me ;  how  it  will 
answer .  the  general  expectation,  I  know 
not. 

Mit.  Does  he  observe  all  the  laws  oj 
rnjTirf^¥  in  if  i" 

Cor.  What  laws  mean  you  ? 

Mit.  Why,  the  equal  division  of  it  into 
acts  and  scenes,  according  to  the  Teren- 
tian  manner ;  his  true  number  of  actors ; 
the  furnishing  of  the  scene  with  Grex  or 
Chorus,  and  that  the  whole  argimient  fall 


obser- 


within  compass  of  a  day's  business. 

Cor.  O  no,  these  are  too  nice 
vations.'^— — '"  •" 

^JMits  They  are  such  as  must  be  receivecl 
by  your  favour,  or  it  cannot  be  authentic^ 

Cor.  Troth,    I    can    discern    no    such  * 
necessity.  ' 

Mit.  No! 

Cor.  No,    I  assure   you,    signior.3     If\ 
those   laws  you  speak  of  had   been   de-  \ 
livered  us  ab  initio,  and  in  their  present 
virtue  and   perfection,    there  had    been 
some  reason  of  obeying  their  powers  ;  but 
'tis  extant,  that  that  which  we  call  Comasdia^ 
was  at  first  nothing  but  a  simple  and  con- 
tinued song,  sung  by  one  only  person,  till 
Susario    invented   a  second ;   after   him, 
Epicharmus     a    third ;     Phormus^     and  / 
Chionide^  devised  to    have    four   actors,/ 
with   a  prologue  and  chorus ;    to  which/ 
Cratinus,   long  after,   added  a  fifth   and! 
sixth  :     Eupolis,     more ;      Aristophanes,! 
more  than  they  ;  every  man  in  the  dignity! 

hints  to  enable  us  to  guess  at  the  person  of  his 
friend  Cordatus  ;  he  has,  however,  supplied  him 
with  a  considerable  deeree  of  accuracy  and 
learning ;  and  I  suspect  tnatfew,  either  on  or  off 
the  stage,  could  have  furnished,  in  those  days,  a 
better  epitome  of  dramatic  history  than  is  here 
put  into  his  mouth.  It  must,  however,  have 
been  caviare  to  the  general.  The  scholar  knows 
that  the  first  part  of  this  narrative  admits  of 
some  dispute  ;  a  note,  however,  is  not  the  place 
to  treat  of  a  question  which  occupies  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  profound  and  acute  Disser- 
tation upon  Pfialaris,  by  the  great  Bentley. 

*  Upton  supposes  that  Jonson  wrote  Phomtus 
from  a  "lapse  of  memory,"  and  therefore  tells  us 
to  correct  the  text  into  Phormis ;  but  there  is 
no  need :  Jonson  had  a  better  memory  than  his 
critic.  He  well  recollected  the  spelling  of 
Athenaeus  and  Suidas,  in  whom,  particularly  in 
the  former,  he  found  most  of  what  he  here 
delivers. 


) 


TO 


EVERY  MAN  OUT  OF  HIS  f-UMOUR. 


[induct^ 


^-^ 


;.■■•; 


nf  his  gpirit  5|nH  |udffmf!nt  supplied  some- 
thki^  An(j,  though  that  in  him  this  kind 
of  |x>em  appeared  absolute,  and  fully  per- 
fected, yet  how  is  the  face  of  it  changed 
since,  in  Menander,  Philemon,  Cecilius, 
Plautus,  and  the  rest !  who  have  utterly 
excluded  the  chorus,  altered  the  property 
of  the  persons,  their  liames,  and  natures, 
and  augmented  it  with  all  liberty,  accord- 
ing to  the  elegancy  and  disposition  of  those 
times  wherein  they  wrote.  I  see  not  then, 
[but  we  should  enjoy  the  same  licence,  or 
Feejx)wer  to  illustrate  and  heig-hten  our 
Intention,  no  tnoy  am  ;  nnd  not  be  tipd  to 
thogp  strict  and  repilar  forms  which,  the 
^nipeness  of  a  few,  who  are  nothing  but 
fnrm,  wnnld  tbniSt,  Vp^"  "" 

Mit.  Well,  we  will  not  dispute  of  this 
now :  but  what's  his  scene? 

Cor,  Marry,  Insula  Fortunata^  sir, 

Mit.  O,  the  Fortunate  Island  :  mass,  he 
has  bound  himself  to  a  strict  law  there. 

Cor.  Why  so? 
\      Mit.  He  cannot  lightly  alter  the  scene, 
^  without  crossing  the  seas. 

Cor.  He  needs  not,  having  a  whole 
island  to  run  through,  I  think. 

Mit.  No  !  how  comes  it  then,*  that  in 
li^-some  one  play    we  see  so    many  seas, 
countries,  and  kingdoms,  passed  over  with 
such  admirable  dexterity? 

Cor.  O,  that  but  shows  how  well  the 
authors  can  travel  in  their  vocation,  and 
outrun  the  apprehension  of  their  auditory. 
But  leaving  this,  I  would  they  would  begin 
once :  this  protraction  is  able  to  sour  the 
best-settled  patience  in  the  theatre. 

\The  third  sounding. 

Mit.  They  have  answered  your  wish, 
sir ;  they  sound. 

Cor.    O,  here  comes  the  Prologue. 

Enter  Prologue. 

Now,  sir,  if  you  had  staid  a  little  longer, 
I  meant  to  have  spoke  your  prologue  for 
you,  i'  faith. 


^  Mit.  No  !  how  comes  it  then^  &»c.\  Against 
this  passage,  Theobald  has  written  in  the  mar^n 
of  his  copy,  a  flurt  on  Shakspeare.  This 
jealousy  of  our  great  poet,  commenced  under 
such  respectable  ausp.'ces,  has  since  become 
epidemical,  and  infected  almost  all  his  critics. 
The  charge,  in  the  present  case,  is  too  absurd 
for  serious  notice,  or  indeed  for  any  notice 
at  all. 

.  *  And  never  live  to  look  as  high  as  tJie  two- 
penny room  again.\  The  cost  of  admission 
to  the  theatres  (such  of  them,  at  least,  as  many 
of  our  early  dramas  were  exhibited  in)  was  at 


Prol.  f^^rry,  with  all  my  heart,  sh:,  you 
shall  do  il^et,  and  I  thank  you.      [Going. 

Cor.  ifisiy,  nay,  stayi  stay ;  hear  you? 

Prol. /You  could  not  have  studied  to 
hi^ve  c»r^'*  J!»»^^%.  greater  benefit  at  the 
instant ;  for  I  protest  to  you,  I  am  un- 
perfect,  and,  had  I  spoke  it,  I  must  of 
necessity  have  been  out. 

Cor.  Why,  but  do  you  speak  this 
seriously  ? 

Prol.  Seriously!  ay,  Y't'ii  ^r  ''HlTi  "^"^ 
Ij  and  esteem  myself  md^j^^gr^  tn   yn^r 

vr.  Fqrwhgi? 

Prol.   Why,  fnr  imrfArt^^]jjip ^r  fhA  prologue 

for  igfs. 

^^  'Cor.  How  !  did  I  imdertake  it  for  you? 

Prol.  Did  you!    I  appeal  to  all  these- 
gentlemen,  whether  you  did  or  no.    Come, 
come,  it  pleases  you  to  cast  a  strange  look 
on't  now ;  but  'twill  not  serve. 

Cor.  'Fore  me,  but  it  must  serve ;  and 
therefore  speak  your  prologue. 

Prol.  An  I  do,  let  me  die  poisoned 
with  some  venomous  hiss,  and  never  live  to- 
look  as  high  as  the  two-penny  room  again?* 

Mit.  He  has  put  you  to  it,  sir. 

Cor.  'Sdeath,  what  a  humorous  fellow 
is  this !  Gentlemen,  good^iaitn  Takn  speak 
no  prologue,  howsoever  his  weak  wit  has 
had  the  fortune  to  make  this  strong  use  of 
me  here  before  you :  but  I  protest 

Enter  Carlo  Buffone,  followed  by  a 
Boy  with  wine. 

Car.  Come,  come,  leave  these  fustian 
protestations  ;  away,  come,  I  cannot  abide 
these  gray-headed  ceremonies.  Boy,  fetch 
me  a  glass  quickly,  I  may  bid  these  gen- 
tlemen welcome ;  give  them  a  health  here. 
\Exit  Boy.]  I  marie  whose  wit  it  was  to- 
put  a  prologue  in  yond'  sackbut's  mouth  ; 
they  might  well  think  he'd  be  out  of  tune, 
and  yet  you'd  play  upon  him  too. 

Cor.  Hang  him,  dull  block  1 


this  time  veiy  moderate.  The  price  of  the 
"  best  rooms,  or  boxes,  was  a  shilling;  of  the 
lowest  places,  two-pence ;  and,  as  WhaUey  says, 
in  some  play-houses,  onlv  a  penny.  The  two^ 
i>enny  room,  mentioned  above  was  the  gallery. 
Thus  Decker :  "Pay  your  two-pence  to  a  player, 
and  you  may  sit  in  the  gallery** — Belmatt's 
Night  Walk.  And  Middleton:  ^'  One  of  them 
is  a  nip;  I  took  him  once  in  the  two-fenrty 
gallery,  at  the  Fortune."  The  place,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  very  discreditable,  for  it  is 
commonly  described  as  the  resort  of  pickpockets 
and  prostitutes. 


^''^X^ 
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Car.  O,  good  words,  gqod  words  ;  a 
well-timbered  fellow,  he  would  have  made 
a  good  column,  an  he  had  been  thought 
on,  whoa  the  house  was  a  building  — 

He-enter  Boy,  witk  glasses. 

0,  art  thou  come  ?  Well  said  ;  give  me, 
boy  ;  fill,  so  !  Here's  a  cup  of  wine  sparkles 
like  a  diamond.  Gentlewomen  (I  am 
sworn  to  put  them  in  first)  and  gentlemen, 


\DriHks.']  T: 
Cqgtalian  liqui 
now  an< 


IS  that  our  poet  calls 
wTiSff'tie"  cbliies '  abroad 
en,  once  in  a  fortnight,  and 
inakes  a  good. meal  among  players,  where 
he  has  caninum  appetitum ;  marry,  at 
home  he  keeps  a  good  philosophical  dtet', 
heausi  ahd  BUlierJiillk  fair'  hOfleSf  pure 
rogue,  he  will  take  you  off  three,  four,  five 
of  these,  one  after  another,  and  look 
^^U^ouslywhen  he  has  done,  Uke  a  one- 
headed  Cerberus. — He  does  not  hear  me, 
I  hope.-— And  then,  when  his  belly  is  well 
hdlaced,  and  his  brain  rigged  a  little,  he 
sails  away  withal,  as  though  he  would 
work  wonders  when  he  comes  home.  He 
has  made  a  play  here,  and  he  .calls^jT, 
Every  Man  out  ofTiis'fTumour'':  but  anjie 
get  meoarSTthe"  humouir  he  ^  put..nie 
^I'nrinis'f  ftone'^of  his  tribe  again  while 
IJve;  'tSehtlES;'  aH  r  can  say  for  him  is, 
you  are  welcome.  I  could  wish  my  bottle 
here  amongst  you ;  but  there's  an  old  rule, 
No  pledging  your  own  health.  Marry,  if 
any  here  be  thirsty  for  it,  their  best  way 
(that  I  know)  is;  sit  still,  seal  up  their  lips, 
and  drink  so  much  of  the  play  in  at  their 
ears..  [Exit. 

Mit.  What  may  this  fellow   be,   Cor- 
datus? 

Cor.  Faith,    if  the  time  will  sufier  his 
ofiscription,  I'Ugiveit  you.2    ^Jeis  one. 


Thit  (Canary)  is  that  our  poet  calls  Casta' 
7**  ^«^.  &C.]  The  poet,  the  critics  say,  herei 
*aws  his  own  picture.  Not  so :— the  picture  is 
*awn  by  a  licentious  buffoon,  ae;ainst  whom  he 
*tes  all  possible  care  to  ^uard  tJie  reader.  He 
*sw>bes  him  as  "  a  scurrilous  jester,  that,  more 
^''ftly  than  Circe,  will  trans/ortn  any  person 
^  deformity:"  and  in  the  speech  which 
wllows,  he  anxiously  fei)eats  his  caution  against 
g»ujg  any  credit  to  his  "  adulterate  "  ribaldry. 
«c  could  do  no  more ;  yet  Aubrey  and  others 
l^^'^^^.ely  take  it  all  for  truth,  and  form  their 
™*''*cter  of  Jonson  from  what  is  expressly  given 
Ma  malicious  jest! 

Cor.   Faith,  if  the  time  will  suffer  his 


the  author  /*a]]'i  him  Parln  RMff(S?in'*.  an 
impifdent  common  jester,  a  violent  railer, 
and  an  Incomprenensible  epicure ;  one 
whose  company  is  desired  of  all  men,  but 
beloved  of  none;  he  will  sooner  lose  his 
soul  than  a  jest,  and  profane  even  the  most 
holy  things,  to  excite  laughter ;  no  honour- 
able or  reverend  personage  whatsoever  can 
come  within  the  reach  of  his  eye,  but  is 
turned  into  all  manner  of  variety,  by  his 
adulterate  similes. 

Cor,  He  will  prefer  all  countries  before 
his  native,  and  thinks  he  can  never  suffi- 
ciently, or  with  admiration  enough,  deliver 
his  affectionate  conceit  of  foreign  atheis- 
tical poUcies.     But  stay — 

Enter  Macilente. 

Mit.  O,    this    is    your    envious    man, 
Macilente,  I  think. 
Cor,  The  same,  sir. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  \.— The  Country, 

Enter  Macilente,  with  a  hook. 

Maci.   Viri  est^  fortunas  ccecitatem/aciU 
ferre. 
'Tis  true;  but.  Stoic,  where,  in  the  vast 

world. 
Doth  that  man  breathe,  that  can  so  much 

command 
His  blood  and  his  affection  ?    Well,  I  see 
I  strive  in  vain  to  cure  my  wounded  soul ; 
'For  every  cordial  that  my  thoughts  apply 
Turns  to  a  corsive,  and  doth  eat  it  farther. 
There  is  no  taste  in  this  philosophy ; 
'Tis  like  a  potion  that  a  man  should  drink. 
But  turns  his  stomach  with  the  sight  of  it. 
I  am  no  such  pilled  Cynick  to  beUeve, 

description^  I'll  give  it  you.  He  is  one,  &c.] 
Jonson  seems  unwilling  to  part  with  Carlo 
BufTone:  he  had  already  described  him  with 
great  strength  of  colouring,  and  he  now  delays 
the  opening  of  the  drama,  already  too  long 
protracted,  while  he  darkens  his  character  with 
£[dditional  shades.  Whalley  says  that  he  should 
almost  incline  to  think,  notwithstanding  the 
poet's  asseverations,  that  he  had  some  particular 
per^n  in  view,  especially  as  Decker,  in  his 
SaiiromastiXy  inakes  Jonson  forswear  flinging 
epigrams  about  in  taverns,  under  pain  of  being 
placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  at  the  leu 
hand  of  Carlo  Buffone." — See  act  v. 
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[acti. 


V 


■i- 


That  beggary  is  the  only  happiness ; 
Or,  with  a  number  of  these  patient  fools; 
To  sing :  Afy  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is} 
When  the  lank  hungry  belly  barlcs  for  food. 
I  look  into  tlie  world,  and  there  I  meet 
\^tli  objects,  that  do  strike  my  blood-shot 

eyes 
Into  my  brain :  where,  when  I  view  inyself. 
Having  before  observedthis  man  is  great. 
Mighty,  and  feared ;  that  loved,  and  highly 

favoured ; 
A  third  thought  wise  and  learned ;  a  fourth 

rich, 
And  therefore    honoured;    a  fifth  rarely 

featured ; 
A  sixth  admired  for  his  nuptial  fortunes : 
When  I  see  these,  I  say,  and  view  myself. 
I  wish  thft  organs  of  my  sight  were  cracked ; 
And  tfiat  tlirgngiiit^  6!  lily  gilLl  UUlid  lOLt 
Mine  eyeballs,  likp  two  globes  of  wildfire. 

forttf. 

nature. 
Oh,  they  are  thoughts  that  have  transfixed 

my  heart. 
And  often,  in  the  strength  of  apprehension. 
Made  my  cold  passion  stand  upon  my  face. 
Like  drops  of  dew  on  a  stiff  cake  of  ice. 

\Cor.  This  alludes  well  to  that  of  the  poet, 
Invidus  suspirat,  gemit,  incutitque 

dentes, 
Sudat  frigidus,  intuens  quod  odit. 

Mit.  O,  peace,  you  break  the  scene.] 

Enter  Sogliardo  and  Carlo  Buffone. 

Maci.  Soft,  who  be  these  ? 
I'll  lay  me  down  awhile  till  they  be  past. 
{Lies  down. 

[Cor.  Signior,  note  this  gallant,  I  pray 
you. 

Mit.  What  is  he? 

Cor.  A  tame  rook,  you'll  take  him  pre- 
sently ;  list.] 

So^'  l!j[ay>.  loolf ■  yout-CfUrlo;  this.  is. »y 
humour  now!     T  \\^m*»  lar^d  and  money. 


*  My  mind  to  me  a  kins^dotn  tr,]  Words  of 
an  old  ballad,  the  thought  from  Seneca. — Whal. 

Whalley  alludes,  I  suppose,  to  this  verse  in 
fhe  Thyestes, 

"Mens  regnum  bona possidet*' 

*  Sog.  Signior  Insulso  Sogliardo  :'\  lliere 
are  several  allusions  in  the  instructions  which 
Carlo  gives  Sogliardo  for  becoming  a  genrleman, 
to  one  of  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus.  The  fol- 
lowing is  pointed  out  by  Whalley :  Restat  cog- 


my  friends  .JfifLjXMiJKeU 


be  a 


gentleman  wna^^gggvgytjcQstjgeT 

Gzr.~A  mos!genuemaimE?resolution. 

Sog.  Tut !  an  I  take  an  humour  of  a 
thing  once,  I  am  like  your  tailor's  needle, 
I  go  through :  but,  for  my  name,  signior, 
how  think  you  ?  will  it  not  serve  for  a  gen- 
tleman's name,  when  the  signior  is  put  to 
it,  ha? 

Car.  Let  me  hear  ;  how  is  it  ? 

Sog.  Signior  Insulso"  Sogliardo :  me- 
thinl«  it  sounds  well. 

Car.  O  excellent !  tut !  an  all  fitted  to 
your  name,  you  might  very  well  stand  for 
a  gentleman :  I  know  many  Sogliardos 
gentlemen. 

Sog.  Why,  and  for  my  wealth  I  might 
be  a  justice  of  peace. 

Car.  Ay,  and  a  constable  for  your  wit. 

Sog.  All  this  is  my  lordship  you  see  here, 
and  those  farms  you  came  by. 

Car.  Good  steps  to  gentility  too,  many; 
but,  Sogliardo,  iLy^u  aiTect  to  be  a-gentle« 
man  indeed<^ouimist,o^^SgFvlh  all  t)i«»  rgp* 
qualitiest-Jiiimours.  and  compliments^  of  a 
gentleman. 

Sog.  I  know  it,  signior,  and  if  you  please 
to  instruct,  I  am  not  too  good  to  learn,  I'll 
assure  you.  ^ 

Car.  Enough,  sir.-W'll  make  admirable 
use  in  the  projection  of  mjMxiedicine  upon 
this  lump  of  copper  \M&[^!^\Aside.'\  L'll 
bethink  me  for  you,  sir.       v" 

Sog.  Signior,  I  will  both  pay  you,  and 
pray  you,  and  thank  you,  and  think  on  you. 

\Cor.  Is  this  not  purely  good  ?J 

Maci.  'Shlood.  whyshnu;^  siich  aprick- 

eared  hind  as  this  "*^ 

Be  rich,  .ha?  a  fml  I  iatf];  a .  transparent 

gull  ""* — 

That  may  be  seen  through !    wherefore 

should  he  have  land. 
Houses,  and  lordships  ?     O,  I  could  eat 

my  entrails,         W^AA'S^^'^ 
And  sink  my  soul  into  the  earth  ^ 


Car.  First,  to  be  aa 


leman  o^  tti' 


th  sorrow, 
ilished  gen- 


nomen.  Hie  illud  imprimis  cavendum^  ne 
plebeio  more  te  patiaris  vocari  Harpalum 
Comensem  ;  sed  Harpalum  <i  Como :  hoc  emm 
nobilium  est.  'Iinr«vs  avtirTroy,  sive  Ementita 
Nobilitas. 

'  Compliments  of  a  gentleman.l  This  word, 
in  Jonson's  age,  had  the  sense  which  we  now 
give  to.  accomplishments.  Thus,  in  Sir  Giles 
Goosecap,  i6o6:  "Adorned  with  the  exactest 
complements  belonging  to  nobleness." 


.4  .wi'"^-^ 


i/^ 
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you  must  give  over  housekeeping  in  the 
country,^  and  l^ve  altogether  in  the  city 
am^gst^aUa&tfi. ; '  wh'er^^TyEng  Ift^f  Hp- 
pearance,  'twere  good  you  trimir;i1  four  nr 
five  hngdred  acres  of  yourBest  land  into 
tr^  nr  thnm  tmnlfii  ^t  apparel — ^you  "may 
do  it  without  going  lo  a  conjuror — ana  be 
sure  you  mix  yourself  still  with  such  as 
flourish  in  the  spring  of  the  fashion,  and 
are  least  popular  :*  study  their  carriage  and 
behaviour  in  all ;  leam  to  play  at  primero 
and  passage,*  and  ever  (when  you  lose) 
have  tug)  or  three  prrulinr  onths  to  swear 
by,  that-Bo  man  else  sweai*:  but,  above 
ail,  protest  in  your  play,  and  affirm.  Upon 
your  credit,  As  you  are  a  true  gentleman^ 
at  every  cast ;  you  may  do  it  with  a  safe 
conscience,  I  warrant  you. 

^.  0  admirable  rare !  he  cannot  choose 
but  be  a  gentleman  that  has  these  excellent 
gifts:  more,  more,  I  beseech  you. 

Car.  You  must  endeavour  to  feed  cleanly 
a£  your  ordinary,  sit  melancholy,  and  pick 
your  teeth  when  you  cannot  speak :  and 
when  you  come  to  plays,  be  humorous, 
look  with  a  good  starched  face,  and  ruffle 
your  brow  Hke    a    new   boot,  laugh    at 

lythinpr  l^y^  y^„r  r^^yn    fest*^,  Qi;- p^^p\i«;   tViP 

noblemen  langf] ,  That's  a  special  grace, 
you  must  observe. 


You  must  give  over  housekeeping  in  the 
t^wtry,  &C.]  Primunt  fac  procul  te  abducas  a 
P<^tria.—Ingere  te  in  conviciuni  j'uvenunt  vere 
whiium.    Eras.    'Irrir.  aviwir. 

*  Least  popular :]  Least  vulgar ;  most  re- 
moved from  the  common  people. — Whal. 

Much  of  what  follows  may  be  found,  in  fuller 
detail,  in  that  most  curious  pamphlet  of  Decker, 
ffie  Guifs  Hornbook^  printed  a  few  years  after 
™is  play.  All  the  advantages  of  precision, 
^our,  and  elegance  are  on  the  side  of  Jonson ; 
nis  old  antagonist,  however,  is  extremely  inte- 
*«jing  and  amusing. 

Leam  to  play  at  primero  and  passage,] 
JTimero  was  a  game  on  the  cards,  once  very 
•jsnionable.  It  is  not,  however,  described  in 
^Compteat  Gamester,  and  the  explanation  of 
h^Minshet^s  Dictionary  (like  many  others  of 
?>*)  explains  nothing.  From  a  very  long  epigram 
^^h^s  Old  Plays,  vol.  I  p.  i68,  it  may  be 
couccted  that  it  was  a  very  complicated  amuse- 
"■ent  Passage  is  a  game  at  dice,  which  some 
P^^J^^  may  comprehend  by  the  following 
?**"iption :  "  It  is  played  at  but  by  two,  and  it 
*  performed  with  tluree  dice.  The  caster  throws 
continually  till  he  hath  thrown  doublets  under 
*«»  and  then  he  is  out  and  loseth ;  or  doublets 
*i»ve  ten,  and  then  he  passeth^  and  wins. — 
^^P  Gam.  p.  167. 

Hire  a/elioTv  with  a  great  chain,  &c.]  The 
sewards  and  chief  gentlemen  of  great  families, 
*«re  accustomed  at  this  period  to  wear  chains 


Sog.  I  warrant  you,  sir. 

Car,  Ay,  and  sit  on  the  stage  and  flout, 
provided  you  have  a  good  suit. 

Sog.  O,  I'll  have  a  suit  only  for  that,  sir. 

Car.  You  must  talk  much  of  youi^Jun- 
dFed  and  allies. 

Sog.  Lies  I  no,  signior,  I  shall  not  need 
to  do  so,  I  have  kindred  in  the  city  to  talk 
of:  I  have  a  niece  is  a  merchant's  wife; 
and  a  nephew,  my  brother  Sordido's  son, 
of  the  Inns  of  Court. 

Car.  p,  but  you  must  pretend  alli^ce 
with  courtiers  and  great  persons :  and  ever 
when  yen  aretotBne  WSCfp'tn'  any  strange 
presence,  hire  a  fellow  with  a  great  chain,  ■* 
(though  it  be  copper,  it's  no  matter,)  to 
bring  you  letters,  feigned  from  such  a 
nobleman,  or  such  a  knight,*  or  such  a  lady. 
To  their  worshipful,  right  rare,  and  nobly 
qualified  friend  and  kinsman,  Signior 
Insulso  Sogliardo :  give  yourself  style 
enough.  And  there,  while  vou  intend  cir- 
/^iiyrfonnftp  t\f  rtPiirc,  f^]-  fnQiiiry  of  their 
health,  ui  i>u,  uiic  of  your  familiars,  whom 
you  »mu&t  carry  about  you  still;  breaks  it 
up,  a^  'twere  in  a  iest'.  qjifl  r^aHc  »t  pnMiViy 
at  the  table:  at  which  you  must  seem  to 
fake  as  unpardonable  offence,  as  if  he  had 
torn  your  mistress's  colours,  or  breathed 
upon  her  picture,  ^  and  pursue  it  with  that 


about  their  necks,  as  badges  of  distinction :  they 
were  commonly  of  silver,  or  silver  gilt ;  though 
mention  is  sometimes  made  of  ^old  ones.  Thus 
Middleton,  "  Run,  sirrah,  call  in  my  chief  gen- 
tleman in  the  chain  of  gold,  expedite." — A  Mad 
World  my  Masters. — ^Whal. 

*  To  bring  you  letters,  feigned  from  such  a 
nobletnan,  or  such  a  knight,  dr»<r.]  From  Eras- 
mus: Fingito  literas  a  magnatibus  ad  te 
missas,  in  quibus  identidem  appelleris,  Eques 
Clarissimns  —  Curabis  ut  hujusmodi  literts 
tibi  velut  elapsee,  aut  per  oblivionem  relicUe 
veniant  alioru?n  manus. — Idem. 

^  As  if  he  hadtora.  your  mistress's  colours,  or 
breathed  upon  her  picture.}  For  colours,  see 
Cynthia's  Revels.  On  the  next  pa.ssage,  Whs  lley 
says,  "  Breathed  has  here  the  same  meaning 
as  Shakspeare  (he  means,  his  commentator,) 
has  assigned  it  in  Henry  IV."  "And  when 
you  breathe  in  your  watering,  they  cry^  Hem  ! 
and  bid  you  play  it  off." — ist  part,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 
And  Theobald,  in  the  margin  of  his  copy,  is  yet 
more  ofiensive.  I  should  not  notice  this  folly, 
were  it  not  for  the  opportunity  which  it  gives 
me,  of  relieving  Shakspeare  from  some  of  the  filth 
heaped  upon  him  by  his  critics.  By  breathing 
in  his  watering,  he  meant  neither  more  nor  less 
than  taking  breath  in  his  draught,  as  cattle 
sometimes  do :  a  breach  of  good  manners  noticed 
by  our  old  writers. 

And  this  Steevens  (to  say  nothing  of  the  rest) 
might  have  concluded,  if  he  had  not  been  pos- 
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hot  grace,  as  if  you  would  advance  a  chal- 
lenge upon  it  presently.  \(-fi^ 

Sog.  Stay,  I  do  not  like  thatiimnour  of 

lUenge,  it  may  be  accepted ;  but  111  tell 
you  What s  my  liuiiioiU'.Uv»r»  I lyiirdbthis ; 
r  \vill  take  occasion  of  sending  bne  of  my 
smtsto  the  tailor's,  i"  fOTlSViertheptJCltet  re- 
pajred,'  or  so ;  and^  there  such  a  letter  as 
you  talk  of,  broke  open  and  alCshaXl,  be 
left :  O,  the  tailor  will  presently  give  out 
what  I  am,  upon  the  Beadioe  «o£  it,  worth 
twenty  of  your  gallants*  • 

Car.  But  then  you  must  pt^t  on  an  ex- 
treme  face  of  ^ig*'<^»»ATitTT>A]^y  ^\^  ynnr  man's 
T\f^1igpng«. 

Sog.  O,  so  I  will,  and  beat  him  too :  I'U 
have  a  man  for  the  purpose. 

Mac.  You  may ;  vou  have  ^nd  at^d 
crowns :  O  partial  fatg !  >f 
^  Car.  Mass,  well  remembered,,  you  must 
keep  your  men  gallant  at  the  first,  fine  pied 
hveries  laid  with  good  gold  lace;  there's 
no  loss  in  it,  they  may  rip  it  off  and  pawn 
it,  when  they  lack  victuals. 

Sog.  By  'r  lady,  that  is  chargeable, 
signior,  'twill  bring  a  man  in  debt. 

'Car,  Debt!  why  that's  the  more  for 
^our cred^^ir:  it's  an  Si^<,jg^^«^"j^  Pfll'n^f^ 


sessed  with  the  spirit  of  imptirity,  from  the  very 
passage  adduced  below:  but  the  pleasure  of 
alluding  to  a  beastly  line  in  the  School  of  Salerno 
was  not  to  be  resisted. 

**  We  also  do  enact 
That  all  hold  up  their  heads,  and  laugh  aloud, 
Drink  muck  at  one  draughty  breathe  not  in 

their  drink; 
That  none  go  out  to——" — ^MS.   Timon  of 

Athens. 

Can  anything  be  clearer?  and  yet  Shakspeare 
and  his  readers  are  still  insulted  with  the  vices  of 
drunken  porters. 

To  breathe  upon,  in  the  text,  means  either  to 
sully  or  to  speak  dispraisingly  of — The  picture 
was  a  miniature,  which  lovers  sometimes  wore 
with  their  mistress's  colours,  on  their  arms  and 
breasts. 

1  /  will  take  occasion  of  sending  one  of  my 
suits  to  the  tailor's.  &»c.\  Interdum  insue 
vesti,  autrelinque  in  crumena,ut  guibus  sar- 
ciendi  negotium  dederis  illic  re^riant.  llli 
turn  silebuntf  et  tu,  simul  ac  resciveris,  com- 
Pones  vultum  ad  iracundiam  ac  mosstitiam, 
quasi  dole  at  casus. — Eras.  Id. 

^  Ifs  an  excellent j^licy  to  owe  much  in  these 
days,  if  you  note  it?\  This  and  much  of  what 
follows  is  from  Panuxge's  panegyric  on  debtors. 

ionson  was  a  diligent  reader  of  Rabelais,  and 
as  numberless  allusions  to  him.  In  this  place, 
however,  Erasmus  had  been  before  him :  Nulla 
est  conitnodior  ad  regnum^  'via  quam  deberi 


Sog.  As  how,  good  signior?    I  would 
fain  be  a  politician. 

Car.  O !  look  where  you  are  indebted 
any  great  sum,  your  creditor  observes  you 
with  no  less  regard,  than  if  he  were  bound 
to  you  for  some  huge  benefit,  and  will 
quake  to  give  you  the  least  cause  of  offence, 
lest  he  lose  his  money.  ^  i^'^Uffii  Y?^^J" 
these  times,  no  man  h^  his  servant  ma 
objLBuium    ^M   'pB^!p!Tm^|i  "^llLtegfien 

wiiom,  i"  at  any  time  you 


qwotw 

tfielrcredftofsrT' 

jpayiWH:  a  moiety,  or  a  fourth  part,  it  comes 
more  acceptably  than  if  ynn  cavr^thrm  a 
new-year's  gift.  *r 

"-"jSg^rr  I  perceive  YQUp  sir :  I  will  take  up.  ' 


'ir.  Marry  this,   alwaj^ 


^raj 


beware   you*] 
commerce  not  with    bankrupt, '  6T"  "pTOf 
needy"  T  iiil|i  illiiiiimii  lluijy   iin,  impudent 
creatures,  turbulent  spirits,  th^  care  not| 
what  violent  tragedies  they  stir,  nor  how 
they  play  fast  and  loose  with  a  poor  gentle-l 
man's  fortunes,  to  get  their  own.    Many,  j 
these  rich  fellows,  that  have  the  world,  oi\ 
the  better  part  of  it,  sleeping  in  their  counting 
houses,  they  are  ten  times  more  placable.l 
they  ;  either  fear,  hope,  or  modesty  restraia<l 
them  from  offering  any  outrages  :  but  thii 
is  nothing  to  your  followers,  you  shall  noj 


quam,plurimis  I  primum  creditor  ohservai 
non  aliter  quavt  obligatus  magno  benefiC 
vereturque  Tie  quam  prcebeat  ansam  amittenii 
pecuniee:  Servos  nemo  vnagis  habet  ohnoxic 
quam  dtbitor  suos  creditores;  quibus  si  qiS 
aliquando  reddas,  grutius  est  quam  si  donad 
— Ident. 

^  I  will  take  \xp,')i    That  is,  goods  on  crec'j 
The  phrase  is  common  in  the  writers  of  th(, 
times.    So  Falstaff :  "  If  a  gentleman  woiild 
thorough  with  'em,  in  honest  taking  up^  tlj 
stand  upon  security." 

Again,  in  Ponne, 

"  There's  now  as  great  an  itch  of  bravery. 
And  heat  of  taking  up." — Elegy  xvi    WH] 

*•  Always  beware  you  commerce   not  Ttt 
bankrupts,  or  poor  fieedy^  Ludgathians,  &^\ 
I  know  not  how  this  reflection  on  the  poverty 
the  tradesmen  of  Ludgate  crept  in  here;  t 
were  surely  among  the  wealthiest  of  our  auth 
time.  The  thought  itself,  though  obvious  enot 
is  from  Erasmus:    Caveto,  ne  cum.   tenu. 
habeas  commerciunt;   nam  hi  ob  parvu 
sutnmnlam  ingentes  excitant  tragoedias.    i 
cabiliores  sunt,  quibus   lautior  est  fortu 
cohibet  illos  pttdor,  lactat  spes,  deterret  im\ 
— Idem. 

Our  old  writers  sometimes  use  Ludgate 
the  prison  there.    Jonson  could  scarcely  o 
people  imprisoned  for   debt  by  Ludgathi' 
for   Sogliardo    needed    no    caution    on 
head. 
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you  list  Zj^^orein  arrearage  for  them,  an 
o  I  how  should  I  keep  'em  then  ? 


P  em !  'sblood,  let  them  keep 
Jey  are  no  sheep,  are  they? 
hall  come  in  houses,   where 


7 


J*ettycom^?X^!'  jewels,  and  divers  other 

??<J   I  ,^*f»  "ties  lie  negligently  scattered. 

•    •  J  tit>vr  hf,  '^^®  *^ose  Mercuries  follow 


their 


fin 


f  f 

/ 


^uld  remember  they  had  not 
0  nothing.  1 
•  .        .  lVhl'°f  ^^t  so  good,  methinks. 
enr^'*^lu   T?^^  you  have  kept  them 
»2?^^  to  tlJ*'    ^   ^°'    ^^    shewed   them 
aim  I    **^' 


>aorld,  you  may  turn  them 
'  ,     \o  more  but  a  boy,  it's 

^^B^^JJ  lin'  tmour  is  not  for  boys, 


^■V^*^**   i»v-|_  '  •*  iiuour  IS  nui  lur   uuys, 

c^O^^^^.antLaaty  keep  any;  and  I'll 

C,^P*-*     ^SntjiCf,  ant  humour :  but  I  lack  a 


<^ 


ride  to  the  dty*  )^" 
ring  you  whece  you 


^jj^**o»e»  with  sfor  money. 


To  be  enamoured  on  this  dusty  turf, 
This  clod,  a  whoreson  puck-fist  l^  O  God  ! 
I  could  run  wild  with  grief  now,  to  behold 
The  rankness  of  her  bounties,  that  doth 

breed 
Such  bulrushes ;  \ht»^  m]\f^\\^nn 


-  men, 
•piat  shoot  up 


C4L1a 


m  a 


and 


to  ^  yi^  ^  sf®  thee,  ^all  have  one  take 
'^'OH  -J^itt  ike  you  a  coat  of 


■•.-/5'v 


Of 


'■••^.^^ 


^ou 
*iaf;  Saint  fashion  you  will. 
''f^^^^^^"^^'  >fith,  I  thank  you, 
^^^SL*^      ^^j//<ttle  prodigal  in  a 
^o^      ^^iX  <iays  aft  most  prodigious 


^c!2?*'»^*<^^-"^  yet  he«th  !  break  head 


me  n» 


^[grship. 

Car.  [seeing  MaciloxUftj  KflthHmft*«ne  . 
some  stray,  some  stray. 
*   Sog.  Nay,  I  will  examine  JjMftJjefeie^l 
g£),  sure. 

Cak  The  lord  of  the  soil  has  all  wefts 
and  strays  here,  has  he  not? 

Sog.  Yes,  sir. 

Car.  Faith  then,  I  pity  the  poor  fellow, 
he's  fallen  into  a  fool's  hands.  [Aside. 

Sog.  Sirrah,  who  gave  you  a  commission 
to  lie  in  my  lordship  ? 

Mac.  Your  lordship  ! 

Sog.  How  I  my  lordship  ?  do  you  know 
me,  sir  ? 

Mac,  I  do  know  you,  sir. 

Car,  He  answers  him  like  an  echo. 

[Aside. 

Sog.  VfJaSiJ^^^  an^  I.  sir? 

Mac.  One  oTtlTdsethat  fortune  favours^ 

Car,  Thr  pel^lp^n■aste  •  6f  a  fool.'^  "nl 
observe  tTus  Batttjr.        "  ~*  [Aside, 

Sog.  That  fortune  favours  /  Yioyf  mezxL 
you  that,  friend  ? 

Mac.  I  mean  simply  :  *^^i,yffV  arp  nnft 


( 


A)^%'oiitIi  begintmg  issue 
^«L_^.   3,  and  4,'.  ^'^rtiine 
»s  well  no? 
'    -^OTne  thm '• — 

■^  Z  theothei    .,,  , 

^N?'*^^Sr  ^^}^ '  &<^  i^^^f  *««"f" 

tw!^^        <;^d     still  :  17  (iii^>n  rerutn 

ao,    coo^eg^nes,  aut 
oocJ  stiU,  goo^''^'/^^', 

'  *»       yartts,  aut 

. ^minerint 

V,    dr»C. — 
ci«^-5    Wemui' 

S,    ^**   which  Soi^ry  that 

lC5<7**<,?  >>  «fe'^^^^S^**^"*  "*  hi*  staVof  this 
ISS^I^  ^^5^65^^^^  **?^.  superstitioUliscover 

^yt!;f^.?^ii^    -.i^^!?*"!*  to  resped  Mas- 
''>««^*V^**»i  J*"  «.H^J*s*<*«*  certahlated 


t^LUv^s  QfiLtty  youx  wits 

^'no  JRy  my  y^^  I   no    sir  ^ 

««rf  ±}.  fortune  dote  l.^y  TIY  '""^i  ^    I  have  laetter  means, 

'  — — *        thee,  thanto  take  such  base  courses  as  to 


... 


^•? 


vcou 

om  to  live    J* 
I  tell    ^ 


U 

to  go  before  and  take  up  a  man  or  two  for  him  in 
Paxil's,  against  his  cognizance  was  ready."    Cog-     t 
nizance,  or  as  Sogliardo  ignorantly  and  corruptly  U  \i 
sen,  is  the  badge  or  mark  of  dis-    y^ 


*«H 


for  buying  pene 
import  to  the  ',  he 


terms  it,  culliseny 

tinction  which  retainers,  servants,  &c.  usually 
wore  on  the  shoulder  or  sleeve  of  their  coats, 
that  it  might  be  known  to  whom  and  what  they 
belonged.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the 
livery  of  servants  at,  this  time  was,  with  few 
exceptions,  of  blue,  so  that  some  note  of  dis- 
crimmation  was  absolutely  necessary.  Cullisen 
appears  again  in  the  Case  is  A  Itered,  and  in  a  way 
that  clearly  determines  its  sense :  "  But  what 
iadge  shall  we  give,  what  cullisen  ?" — ^Act  iv. 

*  This  clod,  a  whoreson  puck-fist !]  A  fungous 
excrescence  of  the  mushroom  kind,  often  used 
by  our  author  to  denote  an  insipid,  insignificant 
fellow. — Whal. 

♦  The  ^riphrasis  of  a  fool.'\  According  to 
the  Latin  adage,  Fortuna  favet  fatuis.  So  in 
Wily  Beguiled, 


\ 


^  ^I>De^  r^mZvW  r         "  Sir,  you  may  see  that  fortune  is  your  friend, 
,         I>Pea.-s  somewhat  |  pie  |     ^^t/ortut J  favours  foQh.-'-'NkAi^ 
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[act  I.   *[ 


1 


live  by  my  wits.    What,  dost  thou  think  I 
livi*  ]jiy  my  wits  ?  ^ 

iMac.  illethinks,  jester,  you  should  nol 
relish  this  well. 

Car.  Ha  !  does  he  know  me  ? 

Mac.  Thougli  y6Ul!>  Ue  llie  worst  use  a 
man  can  put  his  wit  to,  of  thousands,  to 
prostitute  it  at  every  tavern  and  ordinary  ; 
yet,  methinks,  you  should  have  turned  your 
broadside  at  this,  and  have  been  ready  with 
an  apology,  able  to  sink  this  hulk  of  igno- 
rance into  the  bottom  and  depth  of  his 
contempt. 

Car.  <[7bi  '*'°  Ty[ji/Mi<>tifo  i  Signior,  you 
are  well  encountered  ;  how  is  it  ? — O,  we 
must  not  regard  what  he  says,  man,  a  trout, 
a  shallow  fool,  he  has  no  more  brain  than 
a  butterfly,  a  mere  stuft  suit.;  he  looks  like 
a  musty  bottle  new  wickered,  his  bead's  the 
cQik.—Usht^ light !  [Aside  to  MsQleale.] 
0|  I  am  glad  to  see  you  .so  well  returned 
.signior.  2L 

i^Arr.  •  You  are  !  graroercy»  good  Jam 

Sog.  Is  he  one  of  your  acquaintance?  I 
lovejiim  the  better  for  that. 

CarT  OiXl  jjniuiuus,  c;^e  away,  man, 
what  do  you  mean  ?  an  yoU  KuewrWfti  as  I 
do,  you'd  shun  him  as  you  would  do  the 
plague. 

Sog.  Why,  sir? 

Car.  O,  h^'s  a  black  fellow,^  take  heed 
of  him. 

Sojor.  Is  he  a  scholar,  or  a  soldier  ? 

Car.  ^Both,  bolh  ;  a  lean  mungrel,  he 
looks  as  if  "he  were  chop-fallen  with  bark- 
ing at  other  men's  good  fortunes  :  'ware 
how  you  offend  him  ;  he  carries  oil  and 
fire  in  his  pen,  will  scald  where  it  drops  ; 
his  spirit  is  like  powder,  quick,  \iolent ; 
he'll  blow  a  man  up  with  a  jest :  I  -fear  him 
worse  than  a  rotten  wall  does  the  cannon^ 
Ihake  an  hour  alter  at  tne  report.  Away, 
come  not  near  him. 

Sog.  ggr  God's  sake..l(et!s  h^  g^ne :  an 
he  be  a  scholar,  you  know  I  cannot  abide 
hlin^  1  Tfad '  as  lieve  see  a  cockatrice, 
specially  as  cockatiices  go  now.' 

1  O,  Ae's  AhlsLck/e/ZaWf  6r'c.]  Black  is  mis- 
chievous, malignant.     It  is  from  Horace : — 

"Hie  niger  estf  hunc  tu,  Romafu,  cave  to." — 
Whal. 

•  /  had  as  lieve  see  a  cockatrice,  specially 
as  cockatrices  go  ftow.]  A  cockatrice,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  a  serpent,  supposed  to  kill  by 
the  look ;  but  Jonson  plays  on  the  cant  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  which  I  have  already  ex- 
plained, p.  64. 

'  /  t/utuk  mjf  stars,  £f»c.]  The  folio  edition 
of  this  play  varies  so  little  from  the  quarto,  that 


itures  I  h'a> 


Car.  What,    you'll   stay,  signior?    this 
gentleman  Sogliardo,  and  I,   are  to  visit 

the  l^^^gli*  Piinforvf^lo^  antj  frnm,  thpnnp  tO 

the  city  ;..we..slialLm£&Uh/ere. 

[Exit^willh  Sogliardo. 

McLc.  Ay,  when  I  cannot  Ishun  you,  we 

will  meet.  "" 

'Tis  strange  !  Qf  a|l_  tj 

I  ejivy  not  this  Buffone.  fpp ^  indeed 
Neither  his  fortunes  nor  nis  pans  aeserve : 
But  I  do  hate,hiai  as  I  faafeii  tho  devil, 
Or  that  brass-visaged  moyister  Barbarism. 
O,   'tis   an  open-throated,  black-mouthed 

cur. 
That  bites  at  all,  but  4^ats  on  those  that 

feed  him. 

A  slave,  that  to  yourfaJbe  will,  serpent-like, 
Creep  on  the  ground, /as  he  would  eat  the 

dust, 
And  to  your  back  will  ium  the  tail,  and 

sting  /  9\^Jbr>y<^ 

More  deadly  than  a' scorpion :  stay,  who's 

this  ?  / 

Now,  for  my  soul,  fi^other  minion 
Of  the  old  lady  Chance's  !  I'll  observe  him. 


flh  c 


Enter  Sordido  wflh  an  almanack  in  his 


\^  hand. 


Sord.  O  rare !  good,  good,  good,  good, 
good ! 
I  thank  my  stafs,^  I  thank  my  stars  for  it. 
Mac.  Said  I  not  true  ?  doth  not  his  pas- 
sion speak 
Out  of  my  divination  ?    O  my  senses. 
Why  lose  you  not  your  powers,  and  become 
Dulled,  if  not  deaded,  with  this  spectacle? 
I  know  him,  it  is  Sordido.. the iarmefr 
A  boor,  and  brother  to  that  swine  was  here. 

\jA.stiie, 
Sord.  Excellent,  excellent,  excellent  I  as 
I  would  wish,  as  I  would  wish. 
Mac.  See    how    the    strumpet    fortiuie 
tickl^  him, 
And  makes  him  swoon  with  laughter,  O, 
O,  O! 

I  have  not  always  thought  it  necessary  to  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  very  few  unimpor- 
tant changes  made  in  the  present  text.  Not  to 
defraud  Jonson  of  his  due  praise,  however,  it  is 
propel^  to  observe,  that  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding 
play,  he  has  omitted  or  softened  many  of  the 
profame  ejaculations  which  deformed  the  first 
copi^:s.  "To  shock  or  nauseate  the  reader,  by 
bnn<ging  back  what  the  author,  upon  better  con- 
side  ration,  flung  out  of  his  text,  though  unfortu- 
naiiely  not  without  example^  is  yet  a  species  of 
gnituitous  mischief,  for  which  simple  stupidity 
sc'arcely  forms  an  adequate  excuse. 
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f 


Sord.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  will  not  sow  my 
grounds  this  year.  Let  me  see,  what 
harvest  shall  we  have  ?    yune,  July  f 

Mac,  What,  is't  a  prognostication  raps 
him  so  ? 

Sord,  The  20,   21,    22  days,  rain  ana 
wind.   O  good,  good  !  the  23  and  24,  rain 
and  some  wind,  good  !  the  25,  rain  ;  good 
still !    26,    27,   28,  wind  and  some  rain , 
would  it  had  been  rain  and  some  wind 
well,  'tis  good  when  it  can  be  no  better 
29,  inclining  to  rain  :  inchning  to  rain 
that's^not  so  good  now  :  30  and  31,  win 
and  no  rain  :  no  rain  !  'slid,  stay  ;  this  i 
worSe  and  worse  :  What  sajrs  he  of  Sain 
Swithin's?  turn  back,  look.  Saint Swithin' s 
no  rain  / 

Mac.  O,  here's  a  precious,  dirty,  damned 
rogue,  « 

That  fo»g  tiimcp^f  ^yifh  pvppptatinn 

Of  rotten  weather,  and  unseasonedjiours ; 
Anrf  hff^i;  n<llh6r  t6r  it,  a>l  el  J 


•W»!T7!^i 


llUi  liiita  and  mows  well 


His  l^ms  are  iu!K; 

trod. 
His  gamers  crack  with  store  !  O,  'tis  well ; 

ha,  ha,  ha ! 
A  plague  consume  thee,  and  thy  house ! 

[Aside. 
Sord.  O,  here.  Saint  Swithin's,  the  1$ 
day,  variable  weather,  for  the  most  part 
rain,  good  I  for  the  most  fart  rain  :  why, 
it  shoiSd  rain  forty  days  after,  now,  more 
or  less,  it  was  a  rule  held  afore  I  was  able 
to  hold  a  plough,  and  yet  here  are  two  days 
no  rain  ;  ha !  it  makes  me  muse.  We'll 
see  how  the  next  month  begins,  if  that  be 
better.  August  i,  2,  3,  and  4,  days  rainy 
and  blustering :  this  is  well  now :  5,  6,  7, 
8,  andg,  rainy,  with  some  thunder ;  Ay, 
marry,  this  is  excellent ;  the  other  was  false 
printed  sure  :  the  10  and  11,  great  store  of 
rain ;  O  good,  good,  good,  good,  good  ! 
the  12,  13,  and  14  days,  rain  ;  good  still : 
iSand  16,  rain;  good  still:  17  and  18, 
'Tain,  good  still;  19  and  20,  good  still, 
good  still,  good  still,  good  still,  good  still ! 


1  Laid  I  [a]  penny  out,  d;*c.]  We  must  not 
be  surprised  at  the  confidence  which  Sordido 
reposes  in  his  almanack,  as  persons  in  his  station 
of  life  are  to  be  found,  even  now,  superstitiously 
attentive  to  its  predictions.  The  ancient  alma- 
nacks too  possessed  higher  claims  to  respect, 
than  those  of  our  days,  since  besides  certain 
assurance  of  the  downfall  of  the  Pope,  and  every 
potentate  with  whom  we  might  happen  to  be  at 
war,  circumstances  common  to  both,  they  con- 
tained lists  of  the  days  favourable  for  buying 
and  selling:— matters  of  high  import  to  the 
Sordido^  of  all  ages.     What  appeal's  somewhat 


21,  some  rain  ;  some  rain  !  well,  we  must 
be  patient,  and  attend  the  heavens'  pleasure,    ' 
wrould  it  were  more  though  :  the  22,  23,  * 
great  tempests  of  rain,  thunder,  and  light- 
ning. 

0  good  again,  past  expectation  good ! 

1  thank  my  blessed  angel ;  never,  never 
Laid  I  [a]  penny  better  out^  than  this,  • 
To  purchase  this  dear  book :  not  dear  for 

price. 
And  yet  of  me  as  dearly  prized  as  life, 
Since  in  it  is  contained  the  very  Hfe. 
Blood,  strength,  and  sinews  ot  my  happi- 
'      ness./  -^ 

Qkst  Jse.  ihe  iioiuh  w^ierem  i  bought  this 

book; 
His  studies  happy  that  composed  the  book, 
And  the  man  fortunate  that  sold  the  book ! 
Sleep  with  this  charm,  and  be  as  true  to 

me, 
As  I  am  joyed  and  confident  in  thee. 

'     {Puts  it  up. 

Enter  a  Hind,  and  gives  Sordido  a  paper  ^ 
to  read.  1/ 

Mac.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Is  not  this  good  ?    Is  it  not  pleasing  this  ? 
Ha,  ha,  ha  ?    God  pardon  me  !  ha,  ha ! 
Is't  pos;iible  that  suoh  »  apMciQin  villain 
Should  live,  and  not  be  plagued  ?  or  lies 

he  hid 
Within  the  wrinkled  bosom  of  the  world. 
Where  heaven  cannot  see  him  ?    'Sblood  f 

methinks 
'Tis  rare,   and    strange,    that   he   should 

breathe  and  walk. 
Feed  with    digestion,    sleep,     enjoy    his 

health. 
And,  like  a  boisterous  whale  swallowing 

the  poor. 
Still  swim  in  wealth  and  pleasure !  is't  not 

strange  ? 
Unless  his  house  and  skin  were  thunder- 
proof, 
I  wonder  at  it !    Methinks,  now,  the  hectic^ 


extraordinary,  is  the  cheapness  of  this  miraculous 
information:  Sordido  purchases  it  at  a  penny, 
and  that  this  was  not  below  the  stated  price, 
appears  from  other  authorities.  Thus  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher : 

"  Why  all  physicians, 
Avidpenny  almanacks  allow^"  &c. — The  Chances. 

And  Massinger : 

"Stargaze !  sure, 
I  have  ^  penny  almanack  about  me, 
Insciibed  to  you.  as  to  his  patroness. 
In  his  name  published." — ^Vol.  iv.  p.  37. 
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i 


Gout,  leprosy,  or  some  such  loathed  dis- 
ease, 
Might  light  upon  him;  or  that  fire  from 

heaven 
Might  fall  upon  his  bams ;  or  mice  and 

rats 
Eat  up  his  grain ;  or  else  that  it  might  rot 
Within  the  hoary  ricks,  even  as  it  stands : 
Methinks  this  might  be  well ;  and  after  all 
The  devil  might  come  and  fetch  him.    Ay, 

'tis  true ! 
MeaT^time  he  surfefts  in  prosperity. 

selfi     " 
Peace,  fool,  get  hence,  and  tell  thy  vexed 

spirit. 
Wealth  in  this  age  will  scarcely  look  on 

merit.  [Jiises  and  exit. 

Sord.  Who  brought  this  same,, sirrah  ? 
Hind.  Marry,  sir,  one  of  the  justice's 
men ;  he  says  'tis  a  precept,  and  all  their 
hands  be  at  it. 

Sord.  Ay,  and  the  prints  of  them  stick 

in  my  flesh 
Deeper  than  in  their  letters :  they  have  sent 

me 
Pills  wrapt  in  paper  here,  that,  should  I 

take  them, 
Would  poison  all   the  sweetness  of  my 

book, 
And  turn  my  honey  into  hemlock-juice. 
But  I  am  wiser  than  to  serve  their  pre- 
cepts. 
Or  follow  their  prescriptions.      Here's  a 

device. 
To  charge  me  brinjj  jny. 

jnarketff:  "*    '" 
-Ay,  mucirn~when  I  have  neither  bam  nor 

gamer, 
^Nor  earth  to  hide  it  in,  I'll  bring 't;  till 

then, 
^aclu^wn  I  send  shall  be  as  big  as  Paul's. 
1)ut  (say  some)  the  poor  are  like  to 

starve. 
\^Why,  let  'em  starve,  what's  that  to  me? 

_  are  bees 
Bound  to  keep  life  in  drones  and  idle 

moths?  noj 
Why  gy^^  i*\ff  (Tuese  that  term  themselves 

the  poor~      ^  .^ 

OnlyHWCaOSe  they  would  be  pitied, 
But  are  indeed  a  sort  of  lazy  beggars. 
Licentious  rogues,  and  sturdy  vagabonds. 
Bred  by  the  sloth  of  a  fat  plenteous  year, 

^  Ay^  much !]  Lc,  by  no  means ;  not  at  all. 
See  p.  44  b. 
^  And  kills  tJie  vipers  up.]    See  p.  46  a. 
*  Poor  worms,  they  hiss  at  me,  whilst  I  at 


Like  snakes  in  heat  pf  sunotmer,    out  of 

dung; 
And  this  is  aU  that  these  cheap  times  are 

good  for : 
Whereas    a   wholesome    and     penurious 

dearth 
Purges  the  soil  of  such  vile  excrements. 
And  kills  the  vipers  up.*. 
Hind.  O,  but,  master. 
Take  heed  they  hear  you  not. 

Hind.  They  will  exclaim  against  you. 
Sord.  Ay,  their  exclaims 
^^^ove  me  as*  moch-asr -thy  breath  naov^  a 

■^  mountahr.—'  -—'——    -  -— -   ' 
Poof*\vorms,  they  hiss  at  me,  whilst  I  at 

nonw" 
Can  Be  contented  to  applaudmysd.f , 
Tcfslt  and  clap  ffl^rffimte^SSaTlaugh,  and 

leap. 
Knocking  my  head  against  my  roof,  with 

joy 
To  see  how  pliunp  my  bags  are,  and  my 

bams. 
Sirrah,  go  hie  you  home,  and  bid  your 

fellows 
Get  aU^heir  fliils  ready  again  I  come. 
Hind.  I  will,  sir.  [£xit. 

Sord.  I'll  instantly  set  all  my  hinds  to 

thrashmg 
Of  a  Whole  rick  of  com,  which  I  yaJJJjijie 
Under  the  ground;  tmd' with  the  straw 

thereof 
I'll  stuff  the  outsides  of  my  other  mows : 
That  done,  I'll  have  them  empty  all  my 

gamers, 
And  in  the  friendly  earth  ^Tlry  rayi  S^nrn^,,^^ 
That,  when  the  searcheis-copae,  they  m^ 

suppose 
All's  spent,   and  that  my  fortunes  were 

belied. 
And  to  lend  more  opinion  to  my  want, 
And  stop  that  many-mouthed  vulgar  dog. 
Which  else  would  still  be  baying-  at  my 

door. 
Each  market-day  I  will  be  seen  to  buy 
Part  of  the  purest  wheat,  as  for  my  house- 
hold ; 
Where  when  it  comes,  it  shaU  increase  my 

heaps: 
Twill  yield  me  treble  gain  at  this  dear 

time. 
Promised  in  this  dear  book :   I  have  cast 

all. 

home,  &c.]  Taken  from  Horace,  but  heightened 
and  improved : 

"Populus  me  sibilat,  at  mihiphtudo 
ipse  domi. ' 
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•nil  th 


hang 


can 


on  peas  and 


0. 

MjT&ouse  and 
barley. 

~t**T  wTiilp  i 

He  that  will  thrive  giust-think  .no  .courses 

"  vile.    '  [Exit. 


Tve 


[Cor.  Now,  signior,  how  approve  you 
m&?  have  the  humourists  exprest  them- 
selv^tmly  orno? 

Yes,  if  it  be  well  prosecuted,  'tis 

itberto  happy  en,ough :  but  jggth^^ks-Ma-  hfor  the  present. 

alente  jggat  hence  too  soon;    he  miyhsM  Mtt.  You  have  satisfied  me,   sir.     O, 


^^  fftpiyhpnginn  [^  out  of  his  ^at<>.      And 

Ais  distinction  hath  he  himself  made  in  a 
speech  there/If  yoa  mflrlrad  ky  wib«re  he 
says,  /  envy  not  this  Bufone,  but  I  hate 
him.  ■  *        " 

1\!Tit.  Stay,  sir :  /  envy  not  this  Buffone,  [y 
but  I  hate  him.   Why  might  he  not  as  well  \ 
have  hated  Sordido  as  him  ? 

Cor.  Npj^sir,  there  wac  cubjoet  for  his 
eny]^in  Sordldb,  his  wi>uUh  bu  was  there 
n(giin"  tTJeT'Sther.  He  stood  possest  of  no 
one*  eminent  gift,  but  a  most  odious  and 
fiend-like  disposition,  that  would  turn 
charity  itself  into  hate,  much  more  envy, 


r: 

no,  that  had  been  extremely 
mproper;  besides,  he  had  continued  the 
icene  too  long  with  him  as  'twas,  being  in 
K>  more  action. 

ly  inforce  the  len^rtb  as  a 

lecessiiry  T?i^«ffln;    l->nr  tot  prr>DnenL^  the 
cene  wnnld  yyry  wpII  hayf;  bnfpft  it,  in  my 

pent. 

worst  of  both;  why,  you  mis- 

umour 

mistake  it?    Is  it  not 

;? 

'dr.  Yes,  but  you  must  understand 
signior,  he  envies  him  not  as  he  is  a  villain 
airrif  Tifthe  commonwealth,  but  as  he  is 
lichaod  foiiuuate;  for  tho-^-true  condition 
fif«ivy  Is,  dolor  alienee  felicitatis^  to  have 
'oor  eyes  raptipmlly  fiirnil  upen  nnnthrr 
man's  procp«»ri^y,  »hfl«  i«},  \{y\  ph'^  happi- 
ness, and  to_grieve  at  that.  Wbeseas,  if 
we  jOMke  Ihis  monstrous  and  abhor  ^ 
acBoSTuu^  Obl^iCL,  llie  ^\\\A  W^e  Slce^hen 
ftMnes  nCtfer  tne  natuie  oi  flUHi  lliail  ^hvy. 
asteing  pred  oi]r  <>l  J  WV^  uf  uuntempt 
and  lofliTTiing-  in  ourselves. 

Mit.  So  you'll  mitfr  U  had  been  hate,  not 
envy  in  him,  to  reprehend  the  humour  of 
Sordido? 
7  C«r.  Right,  for  what  a  man  truly  envies 

inanother.  he  could  always  loypanrfrj^pngh 

inhimsdf ;  but  no  r"'"'  *niV  "'prf^fir^'^  ^" 
'PothCTJ  what  he  loves  in  himseli :  there- 


ive  been  maae  >^  stftY  ^"^  '^\>^^  some-  here  comes  the  fool  and  the  jester  again, 
jroof  of  Sordido's  wretchedness   methinks. 

Cor.  'Twere  pity  they  should  be  parted, 
sir. 

Mit.  What  bright-shining  gallant's  that 
with  them?  the  knight  they  went  to? 

Cor.  No,  sir,  this  is  one  Monsieur  Fas- 
tidious Brisk,  otherwise  called  the  fresh 
Frenchified  courtier. 

Mit.  A  humourist  too? 

Cor.  'As  humourous  as  quicksilver;  do 
but  observe  him  ;  thfi.££fiDe-li-lhfi.COuntry 
still,  remember.] 


,<jpv/V\^ 


ACT  II. 


.  Or  one  of  these  motions  m  a  great  an- 
"pie  clock  ;^  A  puppet,  in  this  age,  was 
<^d  a  fftotion :  it  here  means  one  of  those 
"Kail  figures  in  the  face  of  a  larce  clock,  which 
^  moved  by  the  vibration  of  the  pendulum, 
^e  have  them  in  clocks  of  the  present  day. — 
Whal. 


SCENE  l.-^The  Country;  be/ore  ^untar- 
volo's  House. 

Enter  Fastidious  Brisk,  Cinedo,  Carlo 
Buifone,  a»^  Sogliardo. 

Fast.  Cinedo,  watch  when  the  knight 
comes,  and  give  us  word. 

Cin.  I  will,  sir.  \Exit. 

Fast.  How  Uk'st  thou  my  boy.  Carlo  ? 

Car.  O,  well,  well.  He  looks  like  a 
colonel  of  the  Pigmies  horse,  or  one  of 
these  motions*  in  a  great  antique  clock ;  he 
would  shew  well  upon  a  haberdasher's  stall, 
at  a  comer  shop,  rarely. 

Fast.  'Sheart,    what   a  damned  .  witty 

rogue's  this  !      J^a^  he  rnnf^^imi^'^  with  hiS 

similes  ! 


There  is 
Ordinary: 


an  allusion  to  the  figures  in  the 


**  For  my  good  toothless  countess,  let  us  try 
To  win  that  old  emerit  thing,  that  like 
An  image  in  a  German  clocks  doth  move. 
Not  walk ;  I  mean  that  rotten  antiquary." 
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Car.  Better  withsimiles  tha^  smiles: 
and  whifliei  vvrie  y^u  riding  noWr  signior  ? 

Fast.  Who,  I?  What  a  silly  jest's 
that  I  Whither  should  I  ride  but  to  the 
court? 

Car.  O,  pardon  me,  sir,  twenty  places 
more ;  your  hot-house,  or  your  whore- 
house  * 

Fast.  By  the  virtue  of  my  soul,  this 
knight  dwells  in  Elisium  here. 

Car.  He's  gone  now,  I  thought  he  would 
fly  out  presently.  These  be  our  nimble- 
spirited  catsos,*  that  have  their  evasions  at 
pleasure,  will  run  over  a  bog  like  your  wild 
Irish;  no  sooner  started,  but  they'll  leap 
from  one  thing  to  another  like  a  squirrel, 
heigh  !  dance  and  do  tricks  in  their  dis- 
cpurse, from  fire  to  water,  from  water  to 
air,  from  air  to  earth,  as  if  their  tongues 


*  Your  hoi-house t  or  your ^  whore-house.] 
An  unusual  fit  of  reserve  has  visited  the  quarto, 
which  omits  the  last  word;  little,  however,  is 

fained  by  it,  on  the  score  of  decorum,  for,  as 
onson  observes  in  his  epigrams,  the  terms  were 
"synonima." 

*  These  be  our  nimble-spirited  catsos,  &c.] 
Carlo  applies  this  opprobrious  term  to  the  tra- 
velled and  affected  coxcombs  of  the  day,  whose 
vapid  follies  he  ridicules  with  great  pleasantry. 
With  respect  to  the  word  itseu,  on  which  the 
commentators  on  our  old  plays  dilate  with  a 
gravity  truly  laughable,  it  is  a  petty  oath,  a  cant 
exclamation,  generally  expressive,  among  the 
Italian  populace,  who  have  it  constantly  in  their 
mouthj  of  defiance  or  contempt.  Jonson  points 
his  sature  at  the  use  of  it,  which  was  very  preva- 
lent when  he  wrote. 

*  Car.  Howl  the  sound  of  the  spur  1 

Fast.  <?,  its  your  only  humour  now  extant, 
sir;  a  good  gingle,  a  good  gingle.]  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  written  on  this  "humour,"  but 
very  little  to  the  purpose.  Whalley  observes 
that  the  gallants  of  this  age  had  small  rings 
(Theobald  and  others  say  bells)  fixed  to  their 
spurs,  which  made  a  noise  when  they  rode  or 
walked.  But  they  had  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other ;  the  gingling  was  produced  by  the  large 
loose  rowels  then  worn,  which  were  commonly 
of  silver,  and  which  every  motion  of  the  foot  set 
in  play.  Thus  Shirley :  **  I  perceive  'tis  an  ad- 
vantage for  a  man  to  wear  spurs ;  the  rowel  of 
knighthood  does  so  gingle  in  ^he  ear  of  their 
finderstandtnjg^." — Love  tn  a  Masse.  We  may 
learn  somethmg  of  the  offensive  nature  of  this 
fashion  from  a  passage  in  Chapman's  Monsieur 
d' Olive:  "You  may  hear  them  (the  gallants) 
half  a  mile  ere  they  come  at  you — six  or  seaven 
make  a  perfect  morris-daunce ;  they  need  no 
bells,  their  spurs  serve  their  tume.  '—Act  iii. 
But  a  yet  more  convincing  proof  of  it  may  be 
found  in  some  of  our  parish  records.  It  is  well 
known  that  our  cathedrals  (and  above  all,  St. 
Paul's)  were,  in  Jonson's  time,  frequented  by 
people  of  all  descriptions,  who,  with  a  levity 


did  but  e'en  lick  the  four  elements  over, 
and  away. 

Fast.  Sirrah  Carlo,   thou 
my  gra^  hobby  yet,  drgfsffTiou^ 

Car.  No ;  tiax^  you  such  a  one  ? 

Fast.  The  h^A.^  ia  Bugopoi  my  good 
villain,  thdu'lt  say  when  thou  seest  him. 

Car.  But  when  shall  I  see  him  ? 

Fast.  There  was  a  nobleman  in  the  court 
offered  me  a  hundred  pound  for  him,  by 
this  light :  a  fine  little  fiery  slave,  he  runs 
like  a — oh,  excellent,  excellent ! — with  the 
very  sound  of  the  spur. 

Car.  How  !  the  sound  of  the  spur  ? 

Fast.  O,  it's  your  only  humour  now 
extant,  sir ;  a  good  gingle,  a  good  gingle.* 

Car.  'Sblood !  you  shall  see  him  turn 
morrice-dancer,  he  has  got  him  bells,  a 
good  suit,  and  a  hobby-horse.** 


scarcely  credible,  walked  up  and  down  the  ^ 
aisles,  and  transacted  business  of  every  kind,,  i 
during  divine  service.  To  expel  them  was  not 
pKOssible ;  such,  however,  was  the  noise  occa- 
sioned by  the  incessant  gingling  of  their  spur- 
rowels,  that  it  was  found  expedient  to  punish 
those  who  approached  the  body  of  the  church, 
thus  indecently  equipped,  by  a  small  fine,  under 
the  name  of  spur-money^  the  exaction  of  which 
was  committed  to  the  beadles  and  singing-boys, 
who  seem  to  have  exerted  their  authority  witJi* 
sufficient  vigour,  and  sometimes  even  to  the 
neglect  of  their  more  important  duties.  About 
the  time  when  this  play  was  written,  I  find  th  j 
following,  "Presentment  to  the  Visitor,  1508: 
Wee  think  it  a  very  necessarye  thinge  that 
every  quoirister  sholde  bringe  with  him  to 
church  a  Testament,  in  Englisne,  and  tome  to 
every  chapter,  as  it  is  daily  read,  or  som  other 
good  and  godly  prayer-booke,  rather  than  spend 
their  tyme  in  talk  and  hunting  after  spurr-moneyy 
whereon  they  set  their  whole  mindes,  and  do 
often  abuse  dyvers  if  they  doe  not  bestowe  some- 
what on  them."  See  Post  93,  b. 

*  Car.  'Sblood!  you  shall  see  him  turn 
morrice-dancer,  he  has  got  him  bells,  a  good 
suit,  and  a  hobby-horse.]  Of  morrice-dancers, 
enough  and  more  than  enough  has  been  already 
written.  When  the  sports  of  our  ancestors  were 
rude  and  few,  they  formed  a  very  favourite  part 
of  their  merry  meetings.  They  were  at  first 
undoubtedly  a  company  of  people  that  repre- 
sented the  military  dances  of  the  Moors  (once 
the  most  lively  and  refined  people  in  Europe)  in 
their  proper  habits  and  arms,  and  must  have 
been  sufficiently  amusing  to  an  untravelled 
nation  like  the  English ;  but  by  degrees  they 
seem  to  have  adopted  into  their  body  all  the 
prominent  characters  of  the  other  rustic  May- 

Sames  and  sports,  which  were  now  probably 
eclining,  ana  to  have  become  the  most  anoma- 
lous collection  of  performers  that  ever  app>eared 
at  once  upon  the  stage  of  the  world.  Besides 
the  hobby-horse,  there  were  the  fool  (not  the 
driveller,  as  Toilet  supposes,  but  the  bufifoon  of 
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Sog.  Signior,  now  you  talk  oJ"  a  hobby- 
horse, I  know  where  one  is  will  not  be 
given  for  a  brace  of  angels. 

Fast.  How  is  that,  sir? 

Seg.  Marry,  sir,  I  am  telling  this  gentle- 
Hian  of  a  hobby-horse,  it  was  my  father's 
indeed,  and,  though  I  say  it 

Car.  That  should  not  say  it — on,  on. 

Sog.  He  did  dance  in  it,  with  as  good 
humour  and  as  good  regard  as  any 
man  of  his  degree  whatsoever,  being  no 
gentleman :  I  have  danced  in  it  myself 
too.  *«" 

Car.  Not  since  the  humour  of  gentility 
was  upon  you,-did.yQU2. 

Sog.  Yes,  fTn~f  i  m^rry,  that  Witf  but  to 
shew  what  a  gentleman  mi^ht^»^do  in  a 
humour.  ^ 

Car. '^,  very  good. 


[Mit.  Why,  this  fellow's  discourse  were 
nothing  but  for  the  word  hiirnnnr 

Cor.  O,  bear  with  him;  an  ne~should 
lack  matter  and  words  too,  'twere 
pitifuL]  

Sog.  Najg;^(ak..yr»Ji»Siri.  thfirf,'ifi>  M'er  a 
gentleman  m  the  country  has  the  like 
humours,  fUf  ffic  nemttf-TTSHe,  asTKave ;  I 


the  party) ;  may,  or  maid,  Mariaq,  and  her 
paramour,  a  friar ;  a  serving-man  ;  a  piper,  and 
two  moriscoes.  These,  with  their  bells,  rings, 
streamers,  &c.  all  in  motion  at  one  time,  must 
lave,  as  Rabelais  says,  made  a  tintamarre  de 
diablel  Their  dress  is  prettily  described  by 
Fletcher: 

"Soto.    Do  you  know  what  sports  are   in 

season? 
SUvio.  I  hear  there  are  some  a-foot 
Soto.  Where  are  your  bells  then, 
Your  rings,  your  ribbands,  friend,  and  your 

clean  napkins  ; 
Your  nosegay  in  your  hat,  pinned  up  ?"  &c. 
Women  Pleased^  act  iv.  sc.  z. 

When  the  right  good-will  with  which  these 
worthy  i>ersons  capered  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  clean  napkin,  which  was  never  omitted, 
wfll  not  ai>pear  tne  least  necessary  part  of  the 
apparatus.  Thus  Clod,  in  the  masque  of  Gipseys, 
observes,  "They  should  be  morris-dancers  by 
^^am gingUy  but  they  have  no  napkins.'* 

llie  hobby-horse  (Sogliardo's  choice)  who  once 
performed  the  principal  character  in  the  dance, 
and  whose  lumishment  from  it  is  lamented  with 
sncfa  ludicrous  pathos  by  our  old  dramatists,  was 
a  light  frame  of  wickerwork,  furnished  with  a 
'  pasteboard  head  and  neck  of  a  horse.  This  was 
Wkled  round  the  waist,  and  covered  with  a 
foot-doth  which  reached  to  the  ground,  and 
concealed  at  once  the  legs  of  the  performer  and 
his  juggling   apparatus.     Thus  equipped,  he 

VOL.  I.   . 


have  the  method  for  the  threading  of  the 
needle  and  all,  the 

Car.  How,  the  method  f 

Sog.  Ay,  the  leigerity  for  that,  and  the 
whigh-hie,  and  the  daggers  in  the  nose, 
and  the  travels  of  the  tgg  from  finger  to 
finger,  and  all  the  humours  incident  to  the 
quality.  The  horse  hangs  at  home  in  my 
parlour.  I'll  keep  it  for  a  monument  as 
long  as  I  live,  sure. 

Car.  Do  so;  and  when  you  die,  'twill 
be  an  excellent  trophy  to  hang  over  your 
tomb. 

Sog.  Mass,  and  I'll  have  a  tomb,  now  I 
think  on't ;  'tis  but  so  much  charges. 

Car.  Best  build  it  in  your  lifetime  then, 
.your  heirs  may  hap  to  forget  it  else. 

Sog.  Nay,  I  mean  so,  I'll  not  trust  to 
them. 

Car.  No,  for  heirs  and  executors  are 
grown  damnable  careless,  specially  since 
the  ghosts  of  testators  left  walking. — How 
like  you  him,  signior? 

Fast.  'Foce  hmranii  hk  ^^nfinr  aandes» 
iQe  excpgriiiigly.^ 

Car.   i^.iidMywt! 

Fast.  Ay,  piflases  »•:  a  pox  on't  1  I 
am  so  haunted  at  the  court,  and  at  my 
lodging,  with  your  refined  choice  spirits. 


pranced  and  curvetted  in  all  directions  (probably 
to  keep  the  ring  clear),  neighing,  or  whigh-hie- 
ingy  as  the  author  calls  it,  and  exhibiting  speci- 
mens of  boisterous  and  burlesque  horsemanship. 
The  wkigh-hies  are  mentioned  by  Fletcher  m 
IVomen  Pleased^  where  Bomby,  now  converted 
to  Puritanism,  renounces  the  hobby-horse,  in 
which  he  had  just  been  dancing : 

"  This  beast  of  Babylon  I'll  ne'er  back  again. 
His  pace  is  sure  profane,  and  his  lewd  wi-kees. 
The  songs  of  Hymyn  and  Gymyn  in  the  wil- 
derness."— ^Act  iv.  sc.  I. 

The  feats  of  leigerity  (legerdemain),  such  as 
threading  the  needle,  conveying  an  egg  from 
hand  to  lumd,  which  Jonson  terms  the  travels  of 
the  egg;  running  daggers  through  the  nose,  and 
other  humours  inciMnt  to  the  qualify  which 
Sogliardo  exhibited  in  his  career,  may  yet  be 
seen  at  country  fairs.  "But  O i  the  hobby- 
horse is  forgot."  We  have  noyr  Pizarro  and 
the  Castle  Spectre  in  our  holiday  booths.  We 
are  certainly  more  genteel  in  our  rural  amuse- 
ments than  our  fathers ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
we  are  quite  as  merry,  or  even  as  wise. 

^  Fast.  'Fore  heavens,  his  humour  arrides  me 
exceedingly."]  This  Latinism  is  copied  by  Mar- 
mion :  "Her  form  answers  my  expectation  ;  it 
arrides  (pleases)  me  exceedingly  '•'  — f^  Anti- 

fuary.  Shirley,  too,  has  it  in  his  Love  Tricks. 
t  is  a  most  affected  piece  of  pedantry,  but  it 
does  not  misbecome  the  characters  who  employ 
it.    In  the  next  speech  there  is  more  of  it. 

Q 
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that  it  makes  me  clean  of  another  garb, 
another  sheaf,  I  know  not  how  !    I  cannot 
frame  me  to  your  harsh  vulgar  phrase,  'tis 
against  my  genius. 
Sog.  Signior  Carlo  I     [Takes  him  aside. 

[Car.  This  is  right  to  that  of  Horace, 
Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia,  in  contraria 
currunt  /  so  this  galUtot,  labouring  toavoid 
popularity,  falls  intoah^bit  of  affectation 
ten  thousand  times  hatefuUer  than  the 
former.] 

Car.  [pointing  to  Fastidious.]  Who,  he? 
a  gull,  a  fool,  no  salt  in  him  i^  the  earth, 
man :  he  looks  like  a  fresh  salmon  kept  in 
a  tub;  he'll  be  spent  shortly.  His  brains 
lighter-  than  his  feather  already,  and  his 
tongue  more  subject  to  lye,  than  that  is  to 
wag;  he  sleeps  with  a  musk-cat  every 
night,  and  wafics  all  day  hanged  in  po- 
mander chains^  for  penance ;  he  has  his 
skin  tanned  in  civet,  to  make  his  com- 
plexion strong,  and  the  sweetness  of  his 
youth  lasting  in  the  sense  of  his  sweet  lady ; 
a  good  empty  puflf,  he  loves  you  well, 
signior. 

Sog.  There  shall  be  no  love  lost,  sir,  I'll 
jsureyou. 

Fast,  [advancing  to  tkem.']  Nay,  Carlo, 

am  not  happy  in  thy  love,  I  see :  pray 
I  thee  suffer  me  to  enjoy  thy  company  a 
{little,  sweet  mischief :  by  this  air,  I  shall 
;nvy  this  gentleman's  place  in  thy  affec- 
5,  if  you  be  thus  private,  i'  faith. 

Enter  Cinedo. 

How  now !     Is  the  knight  arrived? 

Cin.  No,  sir,'  but  'tis  guessed  he  will  ar- 
rive preSWttJy,  by  his  forerunners. 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■  -  * 

^  And  walks  all  day  hanged  in  pomander 
chains t  &c.]  Pomanders^  were  little  balls 
of  peifumed  paste,  worn  in  the  pocket,  or 
strung  round  the  neck,  as  amulets,  to  prevent 
infection  in  times  of  the  plague  :  they  were  also 
an  article  of  luxury  sunong  people  of  rank  and 
fashion,  or  who  aspired  to  be  thought  such. 
Directions  for  making  them  frequently  occur  in 
our  old  poets,  books  of  housewifery,  &c.     "A 

food  pomander,  a  little  decayed  in  the  scent ; 
ut  six  grains  of  musk,  ground  with  rose  water, 
and  tempered  with  a.  litUe  civet,  shall  fetch  her 
again  presenUy." — Malcontent^  act  v.  sc.  i. 
Another  receipt,  more  complicated,  and  there- 
fore more  in  the  taste  of  the  times,  occurs  in 
Lingua^  act  iv.  sc.  3'.  This  kind  of  amulet  has 
late^  been  revived  with  great  parade  of  novelty ; 
such  is  our  credulity,  or  our  ignorance ! 

•  Car.  You  should  give  him  a  French  crown 
for  it;]    French  crown,  like  the  miserable  word 


Fast.  His  hounds  !  by  Minerva,  an  ex- 
cellent figure ;  a  good  boy. 

Car.  You  should  give  him  a  French 
crown  for  it;'  the  boy  would  find  two- 
better  figures  in  that,  and  a  good  figure  of 
your  bounty  beside. 

Fast.  Tut,  the  boy  wants  no  crowns. 

Car.  No  crown;  speak  in  the  singular 
number,  and  well  believe  you. 

Fast.  Nay,  thou  art  so  capriciously  con- 
ceited now.  Sirrah  damnation,  I  have 
heard  this  knight  Pimtarvolo  reported  f  6"be 
a  gentleman  of  exceeding  ^ooSThumour, 
tfaou-know'st  hira  r  piltHee;  \mvt  is  his  dis- 
position? I  never  was  so  favoured  of  my 
stars  as  to  see  him  yet.  Boy,  do  you  look 
to  the  hobby? 

Cin.  Ay,  sir,  the  groom  has  set  him 
up. 

[As  Cinedo  is  going  out,  Sogliardo 
tcLkes  him  aside. 

Fast.  Tis  well :  I  rid  out  of  my  way  of 
intent  to  visit  him,  and  take  knowledge  of 

his Nay,  gopfl  ^^^^^''^nff^ii  H'ghBmf>"r     ' 

his  humour. 

Tut.  Why,  he  loves  dogs,  and  hawks, 
and  his  wife  well;  he  has  a  good  riding 
face,  and  he  can  sit  a  great  horse  ;  he  will 
taint  a  staif  well  at  tilt  ;3  when  he  is  mounted 
he  looks  like  the  sign  of  the  George,  that's 
all  I  know ;  save,  that  instead  of  a  dragon,, 
he  will  brandish  against  a  tree,  and  break 
his  sword  as  confidently  upon  the  knotty 
bark,  as  the  other  did  upon  the  scaks  of 
the  beast. 

Fast.  6,  but  this  is  nothing  to  that's  de- 
livered of  him.  They  say  he  has  dialogues 
and  discourses  between  his  horse,  liTilBeM^ 
and  his  dog ;  and  that  he  will  court  tfisuwn. 
lady,  as  she  were  a  stranger  never  1B1P 
countered  before. 

do,  is  almost  sure  to  draw  from  the  commentators 
a  'profusion  of  filUi  and  obscenity  wherever  it 
occurs.  Whalley  says  that  it  means  a  corona 
veneris,  a  caries  in  the  head,  &c.  ;  though  how 
Fastidious  was  to  give  this,  is  not  very  apparent 
A  French  crown  here  means  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  piece  of  money  so  called. 

*  He  wtll  taint  a  staff'  well  at  tilt ;]  i.e., 
break  it,  but  not  in  the  most  honourable  and 
scientific  manner.  Such  at  least  is  the  meaning 
it  seems  to  have  here,  the  only  place  but  one  (as 
far  as  I  know)  in  which  the  expression  occurs 
(see  Massinger,  vol.  ii.  p.  293),  unless,  from 
jTonson's  known  attathment  to  playing  on  words. 
It  should  be  thought  to  bear  a  similar  meaning  in 
a  subsequent  passage  of  the  present  play : 

Punt.  There  never  was  so  witty  a  jest  broken 
at  the  tilt,  of  all  the  court  wits  christened. 
Maci.  O,  this  applause  taints  it  foully. 
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Car,  Ay,  that  he. wilL^t?.,™a^e  fresh 
love  to  her  every  morning ;  this  geritle- 
maif  has  been  a  spectator*'of  it,  Signior 
Insulso. 

Sog.  I  am  resolute  to  keep  a  page. — Say 
you,  sir? 

\Ltafsfrom  whispering  with  Cinedo. 

Car,  You  have  sf^ft  Sifiato-Euntawfolo 
accost  his  lady? 

Sbg.  O,  ay,  sir. 

Fast.  And  how  is  the .  pwupflffr  Qfit».yri- 
thee,  good  signior  ? 

^g.  I'aith,  sir,  in  every  good  sort ;  he 
has  his  humours  for  it,  sir;  as  first  (suppose 
b^  were  now  to  og^me  f];;oi¥u:idizig  or  hunt- 
ing,  or  soj,  he'nSas  lifs '  tninijiet.  to-  gnnnd. 
and  then  the  wait!ng-gentle.woman,  she, 
lodes  Otil.'and  then  he  speaks,  and  then 

she  speaks, ^very  pretty,  i'  faitht-ngentle* 

men. 

Fast.  Why,  but  do  you  remember  no  par- 
tkulars,  signior? 

Sog.  O,  yes,  sir,  first,  the  gentlewoman, 
she  ^ks  out  at  the  window. 

Car.  After  the  trumpet  has  summoned  a 
paiie,  not  before  ? 
.     Sog.  No,  sir,  not  before ;  and  then  says 
I  he, — ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Car.  What  says  he  ?  be  not  rapt  so. 

Sog.  Says  he, — ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Fast.  Nay,  speak,  speak. 

Sog.  Ha,  ha,  ha! — ^says  he,  God  save 
you,  says  he;— ha,  ha  I 

Car.  Was  this  the  ridiculous  motive  to 
an  this  passion  ? 

Sog.  Nay,  that,  that  comes  after  is, — 
ha,  mi,  ha,  ha  ! 

Car.  Doubtless  he  apprehends  more  than 
he  utters,  this  fellow;  or  else 

kf4  cry  of  hounds  with 
.  .  ey  are  come  fix)m  hunt- 
ing ;  stand  by,  close  under  this  terras,  and 
you  shall  see  it  done  better  than  I  can  shew 
it.»  ... 


Car.  So  it  had  need,  'twill  scarce  poise 
the  observation  else. 

Sog.  Faith,  I    rememl^r   all,    but   the 
manner  of  it  is  quite  out  of  my  head. 

Fast.  O,  withdraw,  withdraw,  it  cannot 
be  but  a  most  pleasing  object. 

{They  stand  aside. 


^  You  shall  see  it  done  better  than  I 
can  shew  it.}  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
observation  came  so  late.  Certainly  it  does  no 
credit  to  the  judgment  of  the  i>oet  thus  to 
destroy  a  part  of  the  interest  of  his  own  scene 
by  anticipating  what  it  was  meant  to  display. 
But  Jonson  excelled  in  strong  and  vigorous 
descrq>tion;  and  this  is  not  the  only  place  in 


Enter  Puntarvolo,  follcwed  by  his  Hunts- 
man leading  a  greyhound.      '^  • 

Punt.  Forester,  give  wind  to  thy  horn. 
— Enough ;  by  this  the  sound^halh  touched 
the  ears  of  the  inclosed  :  depart,  leave  the 
dog,  and  take  with  thee  what  thou  hast 
deserved,  the  horn,  and  thanks. 

[Exit  HuntsmiLn. 

Car.  ls:j,  marry,  there  is  some  taste  in  this. 

Fast.  Is't  not  good  ? 

Sog:  Ah,  peace ;  now  above,  now  above ! 

{A  Waiting-gentlewoman  appears^^ 
at  the  window. 

Punt.  Stay;  mine  eye  hath,  on  the  in- 
stant, through  the  bounty  of  the  window, 
received  the  form  of  a  njrmph.  I  will  step 
forward  three  paces  ;  of  the  which,  I  wlU 
barely  retire  one;  and,  after  some  little 
fieioire  of  the  knee,  with  an  erected  grace 
salute  her ;  one,  two,  and  three !  Sweet 
lady,  God  save  you  1 

Gent,  [above.]  No,  forsooth;  I  am  but 
the  waiting-gentlewoman. 

Car.  He  knew  that  before. 

Punt.  Pardon  me:  humanum est errare. 

Car.  He  learned  that  of  his  chaplain.^ 

Punt.  To  the  perfection  of  compliment 
(which  is  the  dial  of  the  thought,  and 
guided  by  the  sun  of  your  beauties)  are  re- 
quired these  three  specials;  the  gnomon, 
thepuntihos,  and  the  superficies :  the  super- 
ficies is  that  we  call  place ;  the  puntihos, 
circumstance ;  and  the  gnomon,  ceremony ; 
in  either  of  which,  for  a  stranger  tQ^en^  'tis 
easy  and  facile ;  and  such  am  I. 
V>gr.  I'rue,  not  knowiflg  her  horizon,  he 
must  needs  erh  \iti\ch  1  tear  ne  Knows  too 
welK  ^  ^ 

'unt.  What  call  you  the  lord  of  the 
tie,  sweet  face  ? 

Gent,  [above.]  The  lord  of  the  castle  is  a 

ight,  sir ;  Signior  Puntarvolo. 

Punt.  Puntarvolo  I    O 

Car.  Now  must  he  ruminate. 

Fast.  Does  the  wench  know  him  all  this 
while,  then?        "■        " 

Car.  0","do  you  know  me,  man?  why, 
therein  lies  the  syrup  of  the  jest ;  it's  a 
project,  a  designment  of  his  own,  a  thing  I 
studied,  and  rehearst  as  ordinarily  at  his 


his  consciousness 
eating  cnaraciers^ 


sim^riftr  talents 
lim  into 


WTTTfil, 


tiss: 


e  learned  that  of  his  chaplain.]  An 
improvement  of  the  quarto,  which  reads,  **  He 
learned  that  of  a  Puritan;"  the  only  description 
of  people,  perhaps,  who  never  maoe  use  ot  the 
expression. 
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coming  from  hawking  or  hunting,  as  a  jig 
after  a  play.* 

So^.  Ay,  e'en  like  your  jig,  sir. 

Punt.  'Tis  a  most  sumptuous  and  stately 
edifice  !  Of  what  yoaxs  is  the  kaight»  fair 
damsel? 

Gent.  Faith,  much  about  your,  yeajs,- sir. 

Punt.  What  complexioQ*  or  what  stature 

Gent.  Of  your  statijjSt..ajjd  very  uear 
upon  yoiiir  ^^i^pij^^i^" 

Thint.  Mine  is  melancholy 

Car.  So  is  the  dog's,  just. 

Punt.  And  doth  argue  constancy,  chiefly 
in  love.  What  are  his  endowments  ?  is  he 
courteous  ? 

Gent.  O,  the  most  courteous  knight  in 
Christian  land,  sir. 
"^Ptmt.  Is  he"  magnanimous  ? 

Gent.  As  the  skin  between  your  brows, 
sir. 

Punt.  I§  he_bpuntifiil  ? 

Car.  'Slud,  he  t'al^s  an  inventory  of  his 
own  good  parts. 

Gent.  Bountiful !  ay,  sir,  I,jKaukivpu 
^ould  know  it ;  the  poor  are  served  at^is 
gate;  6athr  and^sete.-slrr^ "  "^ 

Punt,  is^he  learned ! 

Gent.  O,  ayTsir,  he  can  speak  the  French 

and  ItaliafTT     " '" — '  "' ' 

~Punt.'Then  he  has  travelled  ? 

Gent.  Ay,  forsooth,  he  hath  been  beyond 
seas  once  or  twice. 

Car.  As  far  as  Pfeir?s,  to  fetch  over  a 
fashion,  and  come  back  again. 

Punt.  Is  he  religious? 

Gent.  Religious  !  I  know  not  what  you 
call  religious,  but  he  goes  to  church,  I  am 
sure. 

Fast.  'Slid,  methinks  these  answers 
should  offend  him. 

Car.  Tut,   no;  he  knows  they  are  ex- 

*  As  « jig  offer  a  piay.'\  In  our  author's 
days  a  jtf^  did  not  adways  mean  a  dance, 
but  frequently,  as  here,  a  ballad,  or  a  low 
ludicrous  dialogue,  in  metre.  So  in  Tke 
Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl:  "  Here's  the  player 
would  speak  with  you — about  the/t^  I  promised 
him." — ^Act  i.  sc.  i.  And  in  HamUt:  O  !  your 
only  ug-mak&r-**  upon  which  Mr.  Steevens 
cites  the  following  lines  from  Shirley's  Love  in  a 
Maze: 

"  Many  gentlemen 
Are  not,  as  in  the  days  of  understanding, 
Now  satisfied  without  SLjig,  which  since 
They  cannot,  with  their  honour,  call  for,  after 
The  play,  they  look  to  be  served  up   i*  th' 
middle."— Whal. 

The  conclusion  of  this  note  affords  a  airious 


and  to  her  capacity  that  sppalrs 


celler\^. 
them.. 

Punt.  Would  I  might  but  see  his  face ! 

Car.  She  should  let  down  a  glass  from 
the  window  at  that  word,  and  request  him 
to  look  in't. 

Punt.  Doubtless  the  gentleman  is  most 
exact,  and  absolutely  qualified ;  doth  the 
castle  contain  him?  '  ^"^ 

Gent.  No,  sir,  he  is  from  home,  but  his 
lady  is  within. 

Punt.  His  lady  !  what,  is  she  fair,  splen- 
didious,  and  amiable  ? 

Gent.  O,  Lord,  sir ! 

Punt.  IMthee,  dear  nymph,  intreat  her 
beauties  to  shine  on  this  side  of  the  building. 
[Exit  Waiting-gentlewoman/w« 
the  window. 

Car.  "Thp^  tio  rriay  ^i^f  a  ucw  .dJol  of 

complimuil,   with  Lis  gnummui  and  his 

FastTrJayt  thou  art  such  another Cynick 
now,  a  man  had  need  walk  uprightly  be- 
fore thee. 

Car.  Heart,  can  any  man  walk  more 
upright  than  he  doies  ?  Look,  look ;  as  if 
he  went  in  a  frame,  or  had  a  suit  of  wains- 
cot on  :  and  the  dog  watching  him,  lest  he 
should  leap  out  on't. 

Fast.  O,  villain  I 

Car.  Well,  an  e'er  I  meet  him  in  the 
city,  I^  have  him  jointed.  ]['ll  pawn  him  in 
Eastcheap.  among  tb|f  ^>"»r^hPl^;  Tfa* 

Fast.  Peace ;  who  be^these.  Carlo? 

Enter  Sordido  and  Fungoso. 

Sord.  Yonder's  your  godfather;  do  your 
duty  to  him,  son. 

So£^.  This,  sir?  a  poor  elder  brother  of 
mine,  sir,  a  yeoman,  may  dispend  some 
seven  or  eight  hundred  a  year ;  that's  his 
son,  my  nephew,  there. 


specimen  of  the  disingenulty  of  Steevens,  and 
the  improper  confidence  of  Whalley.  Th* 
former  quotes  this  passage  to  prove  that  a  ji^ 
meant,  as  above,  "  a  farcical  dialogue  in  verse, 
and  breaks  ofi  within  a  word  of  what  expressly 
ascertains  that  Shirley  meant  neither  more  nor 
less  by  it  than  a  dance: 

"I'di'mkidle; 
Y(i\xxdaftce  is  the  best  language  of  some  comedies 
And  footing  runs  away  with  all ;  a  scene 
Exprest  with  life  of  art,  and  squared  to  nature, 
Is  dull  and  phlegmatic  poetry. 

Steevens,  as  Mr.  Gilchrist|jusdy  observe,  had 
no  plea  for  thus  garbling  a  quotation,  since  a 
hundred  passages  might  be  fairly  produced  in 
which  yig\&  used  for  a  scene  of  low  buffoonery,  _ 
or  farce. 


\ 
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Punt.  You  are  not  ill  come,  neighbour 
SordidOt  though  I  have  not  yet  said,  well- 
coine ;  what,  my  godson  is  grown  a  great 
proficient  by  this. 

Sord.  I  nope  he  will  grow  great  one 
day.  sir. 

Fast.  What  does  he  study  ?  the  law  ? 

Sog.  Ay,  sir,  he  is  a  gentleman,  though 
bis  father  be  but  a  yeoman. 

Car.  What  call  you  your  nephew, 
agnior? 

Sog.  Marry,  his  name  is  Fungoso. 

Car.  Fungoso  1  O,  he  looked  somewhat 
like  a  sponge  in  that  pinked  yellow  doublet, 
methought ;  well,  make  much  of  him ;  I 
see  he  was  never  bom  to  ride  upon  a 
mule.^ 

Gent,  [reappears  at  the  window. '\  My 
lady  will  come  presently,  sir. 

Sog.  O,  now,  now  ! 

Punt.  Stand  by,  retire  yourselves  a 
space ;  nay,  pray  you,  forget  not  the  use  of 
your  hat ;  the  air  is  piercing. 

[Sordido  and  Fungoso  withdraw. 

Fast.  What  I  will  not  their  presence  pre- 
vail against  the  current  of  his  humour  ? 

Car.  O,  no ;  it's  a  mere  flood,  a  torrent 
carries  all  afore  it. 

\Lady  Puntarvolo  appears  at  the  window. 

Punt.  What  more  than  heavenly  pulchri- 
tude is  this, 
What  magazine,  or  treasury  of  bliss? 
Dazzle,  you  organs  to  my  optic  sense. 
To  view  a  creature  of  such  eminence  : 
O,  I  am  planet-struck,  and  in  yoq  sphere 
A  Urtgfttcr  star  "than  Venus  doth  appear ! 

Ftut.  How  \  in  verse  ! 

Car.  Airortacy,  an  extacy,  man. 

Lady  /^...[<iJwwr^*try5Tir  desire  tQjspeak 


with  me,  sir  kmghtjl 

Car.  He  wiITteil  you  that  anon  ;  neither 
his  brain  nor  his  body  are  yet  moulded  for 
an  answer. 

Punt.  Most  debonair  and  luculent  lady, 
I  decline  me  as  low  as  the  basis  of  your 
altitude. 


/^  I  see  he  was  never  bom  to  rideapon  a  mttle,'] 
ic,  he  was  never  born  to  be  a  great  lawyer.  It 
was  the  custom  anciently  for  the  judges  or  Ser- 
jeants at  law  to  go  to  Westminster  in  great  state, 
and  riding  on  mules.^  Thus  Stow,  describing  the 
order  of  Wolsey's  going  to  Westminster,  in  term- 
dme:  "And  when  he  come  at  the  hall  door, 
there  was  hys  mule^  being  trapped  all  in  crimson 
velvet,  wyth  a  saddle  of  the  same,  and  guilte 
styrops." — Ann.  ed.  1580,  p.  917. — ^Whal. 

John  Whiddon,  justice  of  the  King's  Bench 
Court,  I  Mar.  as  we  are  informed  by  Dugdale, 
*'was  the  first  of  the  judges  who  rode  to  West- 


is  wife  in 


[Cor.  He 

Mit.  Is  it  possible  there  should  be  any 
such  humourist  ? 

Cor.  Very  easily  possible,  sir,  you  see 
there  is.]         

Punt.  I  have  scarce  collected  my  spirits, 
but  lately  scattered  in  the  admiration  of 
your  form ;  to  which,  if  the  bounties  of 
your  mind  be  any  way  responsible,  I  doubt 
not  but  my  desires  shall  find  a  smooth  and 

JSeCUre  passage.     I  •m  a  pnnr  |^njgrj|^-/>rr^t^f 

lady,  that  hunting  \t\  thP  "^jn^tnt  forest, 
was  by  aavemure.  in  the  pnrsnif  gf  a  hart, 
ttmng-tit  in  tlii«;  plaro  ;  whi/^h  hlrt  dear 
madam,  escaped  by  enchantment:  the 
evening  approaching,  myself  and  servant 
wearied,  my  suit  is,  to  enter  your  fair  castle 
and  refresh  me. 

Lady.  Sir  knight,  albeit  it  be  not  usual 
with  me,  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  a  hus- 
band, to  admit  any  entrance  to  strangers, 
yet  in  the  true  regard  of  those  innated 
virtues,  and  fair  parts,  which  so  strive  to 
express  themselves,  in  you ;  I  am  resolved 
to  entertain  you  to  the  best  of  my  un- 
worthy power ;  which  I  acknowledge  to  be 
nothing,  valued  with  what  so  worthy  a 
person  may  deserve.  Please  you  but  stay 
while  I  descend. 

[Exit  from  the  window. 

Punt.  Most  admired  lady,  you  astonish 
me. 

[  Walks  aside  with  Sordido  and  his  son. 

Car.  What !  with  speaking  a  speech  of 
your  own  penning? 

Fast.  Nay,  look  ;  prithee,  peace. 

Car.  Pox  on't !  I  am  impatient  of  such 
foppery. 

F'ast.  O,  let  us  hear  the  rest. 

Car.  ^^"* '  "  tPfiinr"  *'*'«jnt?'-  t^f  rmrt 
shiix-afLer  Sir  Lancelot  and  Queen  Guene- 
Awayi  1  Aaarle  mwnat  dull  cold 
nook  he  found  this  lady  out ;  that,  being  a 
w^TiaTIi  ^hfiv-'''*'  ^^'"^t  yn*^  "^  more  cot 


minster-hall  on  an  horse  or  gelding ;  for  before 
that  time  they  rode  on  mutes." — Dug.  Orig. 
Ju.  L.  p.  38. 

Jonson,  or  his  printer,  spells  this  word  several 
ways,  moile,  moyl,  and  mule,  I  have  adopted 
the  last. 

•  After  Sir  Lancelot  and  Queen  Gueiiever .'] 
After  the  mantter^  &c.  Cui  non  dictus  Hylas  ? 
and  who  does  not  know  that  Guenever  was 
the  wife  of  King  Arthur,  and  Lancelot  her 
favoured  and  faithful  lover?  Their  amours  fill 
many  a  page  of  the  old  romance  of  Pritice 
Arthur. 
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wit3  but  to  serve  his  humoiy  thus.  'Slud, 
r  think  he  ftieds  lief  with  porridge,  I ;  she 
could  never  have  such  a  thick  brain  else. 

Sog.  Why,  is  porridge  so  hurtful,  signior? 

Car,  O,  nothing  under  heaven  more 
prejudicial  to  those  ascending  subtile 
powers,  or  doth  sooner  abate  that  which 
we  call  acumen  ingenii,  than  your  gross 
fare :  Why,  I'll  make  you  an  instance ; 
your  city  wives,  but  observe  'em,  you  have 
not  more  perfect  true  fools  in  the  world 
bred  than  they  are  generally  ;  and  yet  you 
see,  by  the  fineness  and  delicacy  of  their  cfiet» 
diving  into  the  fat  capons,  drinking  your 
rich  wines,  feeding  on  larks,  sparrows, 
potato-pies,  and  such  good  unctuous  meats, 
how  their  wits  are  refined  and  rarified ; 
and  sometimes  a  very  quintessence  of  con- 
ceit flows  from  them,  able  to  drown  a 
weak  apprehension. 

Enter  Lady  Puntarvolo  and  her  Waiting- 
woman. 

Fast.  Peace,  here  comes  the  lady. 

Lady.  Gad's  me,  here's  company !  turn 
in  again.  \Exit  with  her  Woman. 

Fast.  'Slight,  our  presence  has  cut  off 
the  convoy  of  the  jest. 

Car.  All  the  better,  I  am  glad  on't ;  for 
the  issue  was  very  perspicuous.     Come, 

let's  discover  and^aluletbeJaufibt*'^:^^^ 

»„ — ^ ,  „^,— — ■  -*•-*-  ^fi^y  come  forward. 

Punt.  Stay;  who  be  these  that  address 
themselves  towards  us  ?  What,  Carlo  1 
Now  by  the  sincerity  of  my  soul,  welcome  ; 
welcome,  gentlemen  :  and  how  dost  thou, 
thou  Gi:and.^CQMZgej_Gt_^^econdUntrussof 
the  timet* 

<:j.ar.  Jbaith,  spencling  my  metal  in  this 
reeling  world  (here  and  there),  as  the  sway 
of  my  a£fection  carries  me,  and  perhaps 
stiunble  upon  a  yeoman-feuterer,*  as  I  do 
now  ;  or  one  of  fortune's  mules,  laden 
with  treasure,  and  an  empty  cloak-bag, 
following  him,  gaping  when  a  bag  will 
untie. 

Punt.  Peace,  you  bandog,  peace !  What 


1  She  was  blest  with  no  tttore  copy  of  wit] 
From  the  Latin  copta,  plenty,  abundance;  fa- 
miliar in  this  sense  to  our  author. — Whal. 

This  word  was  not  introduced  by  Jonson ;  it 
occurs  in  Chaucer,  and  even  in  writers  anterior 
to  Chaucer:  luckily,  its  uncouthness  has  lon|^ 
since  banished  it  from  the  languag;e,  which  it 
only  served  to  stiffen  and  deform.  Ste^ost  loo  3. 

•  TAou  Grand  Scourge,  or  Second  Untruss  of 
the  time?]    The  allusion  is  here  to  Marston, 
whose  Satires,  called  the  Scourge  of  ViUahief 


brisk  Nymphadoro  is  that  in  the  white 
virgin-boot  there  ? 

Car.  Marry,  sir,  one  that  I  must  intreat 
you  to  take  a  very  particular  knowledge  of, 
and  with  more  than  ordinary  respect; 
Monsieur  Fastidious. 

Punt.  Sir,  I  could  wish  that  for  the  time 
of  your  vouchsafed  abiding  here,  and  more 
real  entertainment,*  this  my  house  stood  on 
the  Muses'  hill,  and  these  my  orchards 
were  those  of  the  Hesperides. 

Fast.  I  possess  as  much  in  your  wish, 
sir,  as  if  I  were  made  lord  of  the  Indies ; . 
and  I  pray  you  believe  it. 

Car.  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  his  faith, 
than  to  think  it  will  be  so  corrupted. 

Sog.  Come,  brother,  I'll  bring  you 
acquainted  with  gentlemen,  and  good  fel- 
lows, such  as  shall  do  you  more  grace 
than 

Sord.  Brother,  I  hunger  not  for  such 

acquaintance :  Do  you  take  heed,  lest 

[Carlo  comes  toward' them, 

Sog.  Husht !  My  brother,  sir,  for  want  of 
education,  sir,  somewhat  nodding  to  the 
boor,  the  clown  ;  but  I  request  you  in  pri- 
vate, sir. 

Fung.  [Z,(7tf<(fe««^a/ Fastidious  Brisk.]  By 

laxfiiuit  iia  very  fine  suit  of  clothes.  *** 


\C:or.  Do  you   ohsfirre^  that*_signior? 

Thari>'g  QWntl^Pr  Ti'itpffyr   t^i^^    p^w-f^rQ/>VArf 


What 


moured  of  the 


fashion,  is  he? 

tor.  U,  you  forestall  the  jest.] 


Fung^  I  marie  what  it  mis[ht  stanc 

Fung.  'Fore  me,  ifs  an  excellent 
and  as  neatly  becomes  him.  \AsiM.} 

What  said  you,  uncle  ? 

Sog.  When  saw  you  my  niece  ? 

Fung.  teffVt.  J^estMlghnnc  snpoed 
there. — ^That  kind  oi'  boot  does  very  rare 
too.  [Aside. 


in  three  books,  were  printed  the  year  before  the 
first  edition  of  this  Comedy,  1599. 

^  A  yeoman-ievLtsKx.']  Meaning  Puntarvolo. 
Feuterer  is  a  dog-keeper,  from  the  French 
vautrier  or  vaultrier;  one  that  leads  a  lime- 
hound  or  greyhound  for  the  chase. — ^Whal. 

See  Massinger,  voL  iii.  p.  S13. 

*  And  more  real  entertainmeHt.}  It  may  be 
just  worth  observing  that,  in  the  affected  lan- 
guage of  Puntarvolo,  r^ra/ means  regal,  noble :  the 
word  is  distinguished  in  the  quarto  by  a  capitaL 
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Sog.  And  what  news  hear  you  ? 

Fung.  The  gilt  spur  and  all  !*  Would  I 
"were  hanged,  but  'tis  exceeding  good. 
[Aside.']    Say  you,  uncle  ? 

Sog,  Your  minfl  is  rarried  avmj  with 
rhat  «»ic*»  - 1  ask  whnt  "^^  vnin  hrp^** 


Fun^.  iroth,  we  hgaj^^ijQne.-— In  good 
feith,  [looJff^g'  at  ^asfidioW^risk]  I  was 
never  so  pleased  wffR  afashTon.'days  oTniy 
life--Oja3fi[rmig1iTliave  WZ  "my  >y1sh,  I'd 
adTno  more  of  heaven  now  but  such  a 
suit,  such  a  hat,  such  a  band,  such  a 
doublet,  such  a  hose,  such  a  boot,  and  such 
a—  ^  [Aside, 

Sog.  Thev  say  there's  a  new  motion  of 
thedty  of  Nineveh, 2  with  Jonas  and  the 
vbale,  to  be  seen  at  Fleet-bridge.  You  can 
tell,  cousin  ? 

Fui^.  Here's  such  a  world  of  questions 


*  7^  gilt  s^ur  and  aUf\  Gilt  spurs  were 
me  of  the  extravagant  articles  affected  by  the 
ollants  of  the  age.  Thus  Fennor,  in  the 
Cemptet's  Comnumwealthy  1617,  p.  32 :  **  Gal- 
laats  that  scorned  to  weare  any. other  than 
beaver  hats,  and  gold  bands,  rich  swords,  and 
scarfes,  silk  stockines,  and  gold  fringed  garters, 
tt'nisset  bootes,  and  ^7/  q)urs." — Whal. 

*  They  say  there^s  a  new  motion  of  the  city  of 
Niiuvehy  Av.]  There  is  no  puppet-show' oi 
vhidi  our  old  writers  make  such  frequent  men- 
tioDasthis  of  Nineveh,  which  must  have  been 
exceedingly  popular.  Fleet-street  api>ears  to 
bave  been  the  principal  place  where  sights  of 
every  kind  were  exhioited,  and  probably  from 
its  oemg  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  city. 
This  would  scarcely  deserve  notice  were  it  not 
for  a  passage  in  Butler  which  it  serves  to  ex- 
plain, and  0?  which  the  sense  has  been  hitherto 
mistaken: 

"  And  now  at  length  he*s  brought 
Unto  fair  London  city, 
Where  in  Fleet-street 
All  those  may  see't. 
That  will  not  beheve  my  ditty." 

Ballad  on  Cronrwell. 

"Alluding,"  says  the  Editor,  "to  Cromwell's 
baviiu;  lodged  there  at  some  period  of  his  life." 
But  toe  allusion  is  to  the  notoriety  of  this  street 
for  its  exhibitions  of  puppet-shows,  "naked 
Indians,"  "  strange  fishes,  and  "  monsters"  of 
every  description.  The  laudable  custom  of 
kangmg  out  a  picture  of  what  was  to  be  seen,  is 
still  preservni  m  full  force. 

\  Some  ten  or  eleven  poundwill  do  it  all,  and 
*mt  me,  for  the  heavens!]  This  expression 
occurs  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  '^Away! 
^lys  tile  fiend,  for  the  heavens !"  Upon  which 
Mr-  M.  Mason  observes,  "As  it  is  not  likely 
uut  Shakspeare  should  niake  the  Devil  conjure 
Lanncelot  to  do  any  thing  ./Err*  the  heavens ,  I 
l^ve  no  doubt  but  the  passage  is  corrupt,  and 
that  we  ought  to  read.  Away !  says  the  fiend, 
for  the  hafoenr-\iy  whicn  Launcelot  was  to  make 


with  him  now  ! — ^Yes,  I  think  there  be  such 
a  thing,  I  saw  the  picture. — ^Would  he 
would  once  be  satisfi^  1  Let  me  see,  the 
doublet,  say  fifty  shiUings  the  doublet,  and 
between  three  or  four  pound  the  hose ; 
then  boots,  hat,  and  band :  some  ten  or 
eleven  pound  will  do  it  all,  and  suit  me, 'for 
the  heavens  I^  [Aside. 

Sog.  I'll  see  all  those  devices  an  I  come 
to  London  once. 

Fung.  Ods  'slid,  an  I  could  compass  it, 
'twere  rare.  [Aside."]    Hark  you,  uncle. 

Sog.  What  says  my  nephew  ? 

Fung.  Faith,  uncle,  I  would  have  desired 
you  to  have  made  a  motion  for  me  to  my 

father,  in  a  thing  that ^Walk  aside,  and 

I'll  tell  you,  sir ;  no  more  but  this :  there's 
a  parcel  of  lawbooks  (some  twenty  pounds' 
worth)  that  he  in  a  place  for  httle  more 


his  escape,  if  he  was  determined  to  run  away !" 
My  old  acquaintance  succeeds  no  better  in 
geography  than  in  criticism:  the  haven  of 
Venice  is  all  his  own,  and  it  would  be  the  height 
of  injustice  to  compliment  Shakspeare  with  the 
discovery  of  it 

Mr.  Malone  says  that  the  expression  means, 
"Begone,  says  the  fiend,  to  the  neavens."  This 
appears  less  likely  to  come  from  the  "  Devil," 
than  the  "conjuration"  which  so  scandali2ed 
Mr.  M.  Mason.  But  enough  of  trifling;  the 
words  are  merely  a  petty  oath ;  and  wheresoever 
they  occur,  in  this  maimer,  and  by  whomsoever 
they  are  spoken,  mean  neither  more  nor  less  than 
— by  heaven !  Such  is  the  sense  of  them  in  the 
text :  Some  ten  or  eleven  poimd  will  do  it  all,  by 
heaven! 

This  ignorance  of  the  language,  if  accompanied 
by  modesty,  would  be  no  great  evil ;  but  when  it 
emboldens  the  commentator  to  corrupt  and  alter 
it  to  his  own^  conceptions,  as  Whalley  has  done 
in  this  place,  it  becomes  a  serious  matter.  In  a 
subsequent  scene  of  this  play  Macilente  says : 

"  NaWtffrmy  soul,  another  minion 
Of  the  old  lady  Chance's !" 

On  which  Whalley  observes,  "  I  apprehend 
the  words /^  my  soul  are  corrupt,  and  should 
be  read  'Jore  my  soul."  And  accordingly  the 
expression,  thus  happily  corrected  a  second  time, 
is  made  part  of  the  text. 

That  no  future  doubts  may  arise  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  will  subjoin  two  or  three  of  as  many 
score  examples  which  I  could  instantly  produce: 
the  first  shall  be  from  Jonson  himself :  "Come 
on,  Sir  Valentine,  I'll  §ive  you  a  health,  for  the 
heavens^  you  mad  Capncio,  hold  hook  and  line  !" 
—Case  is  Altered.  The  second,  from  his  old 
enemy  Decker :  "  A  lady  took  a  pipefull  or  two 
(of  tobacco)  at  my  hands,  and  praised  it,  for  the 
heavens  t* — Unirussing  the  Humourous  Poet. 
And,  to  conclude,  Tw«idle,  the  drunken  piper, 
in  Pasquil  and  Katharine ^  exclaims,  "  I  must 
goe  and  clap  my  mistress*  cheekes  (his  tabor) 
there,  j<&r  tne  heavens'* 


^ 
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than  half  the  money  they  cost ;  and  I  think, 
for  some  twelve  pound,  or  twenty  mark,  I 
could  go  near  to  redeem  them ;  there's 
Plowden,  Dyar,  Brooke,  and  Fitz-Herbert, 
divers  such  as  I  must  have  ere  long  ;  and 
you  know,  I  were  as  go6d  save  five  or  six 
pound  as  not,  uncle.  I  pray  you,  move  it 
for  me. 

Sog.  That  I  will :  when  would  you  have 
me  do  it  ?  presently  ? 

Fung.  O,  ay,  I  pray  you,  good  uncle : 
[Sogliardo  takes  Sordido  aside.'] — send  me, 
gocd  luck  !  Lord,  an't  be  thy  will,  prosper 
it !  O,  my  stars,  now,  now,  if  it  take  now, 
I  am  made  for  ever. 

Titst.  "Shall  I  tell  you,  sir?  by  this  air,  I 
am  the  most  beholden  to  that  lord  of  any 
gentleman  living ;  he  does  use  me  the  most 
honourably,  and  with  the  greatest  respect, 
more  indeed  than  can  be  uttered  with  any 
opinion  of  truth. 

Punt.  Then  have  you  the  Count  Gra- 
tiato? 

Fast.  As  true  noble  a  gentleman  too  as  any 
breathes ;  I  am  exceedingly  endeared  to  his 
love :  By  this  hand,  I  protest  to  you,  sig- 
nior,  I  speak  it  not  gloriously,^  nor  out  of 
affectation,  but  there's  he,  and  the  Count 
Frugale,  Signior  lUustre,  Signior  Lucu- 
lento,  and  a  sort  of  'em,  that  when  I  am  at 
court,  they  do  share  me  amongst  them ; 
happy  is  he  can  enjoy  me  most  private.  I 
do  wish  myself  sometime  an  ubiquitary  for 
their  love,  in  good  faith. 

Car.  There's  ne'er  a  one  of  these  but 
might  lie  aweek  on  the  radc,  ere  they  could 
bring  forth  his  name ;  and  yet  he  pours 
them  out  as  familiarly  as  if  he  had  seen 
them  stand  by  the  fire  in  the  presence,  or 
ta'en  tobacco  with  them  over  the  stage,  in 
the  lords'  room.* 

Punt.  Then  you  must  of  necessity  know 


>  /  speak  it  net  gloriously,]  i.e.,  gloriosiy 
vaineluriously :  a  common  acceptation  of  the 
word  by  the  writers  of  Jonson's  time. 

•  Or  ta'en  tobacco  with  thetn  over  the  sta^, 
in  the  lords'  room.]  The  lords*  rooms  answered 
to  the  present 'stage-boxes.  The  price  of  admis- 
sion to  them  appears  to  have  been  originally  a 
shilling.  Thus  Decker :  "At  a  new  play  you 
take  up  the  twelve-penny  room,  next  the  stage, 
because  the  lords  and  you  may  seem  to  be  haii- 
fellow,  well  met."— Gulfs  Hornbook^  1609. 

'  This  scarf t  sir,  or  this  riband  in  my  ear,  or 
so;  this  feather  grew  in  her  sweet  fan  some- 
times,"]  In  those  days  of  gallantry,  it  was  an 
honourable  mode  for  the  men  to  wear  publicly 
some  token  of  their  mistress,  or  favour  she  was 
supposed  to  give  them.  Gloves,  ribands,  &c. 
were    the   usual    insignia   of  this  kind.     "The 


our  coiut-star  there,   that  planet  of  wit, 
Madona  SartoHna? 

Fast.  O  Loj4i^sir  !  my  mistress. 

Punt.  l&sAiK  yuui  lUfeli^^  ? 

Fast.  Faith,  here  be  some  slight  favours 
of  hers,  sir,  that  do  speak  it  she  is  ;  as  this 
scarf,  sir,  or  this  riband  in  my  ear,  or  so; 
this  feather  grew  in  her  sweet  fan  some- 
times, 3  though'now  it  be  my  poor  fortune  to 
wear  it,  as  you  see,  sir :  slight,  slight,  a 
foolish,  toy. 

-Punt.  Well,  she  is  the  lady  of  a  most 
exalted  and  ingenious  spirit. 

Fast.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  woman 
speak  like  her?  or  enriched  with  a  morer 
plentiful  discourse  ? 

Car.  O  villainous  I  nothing  but  sound, 
sound,  a  mere  echo ;  she  speaks  as  she 
goes  tired,  in  cobweb-lawn,  light,  thin; 
gloodfiBOT^h  to  catch  flies  withal. 
'"Punt.  O,  manage  your  affections. 

Fast.  Well,  if  thou  be'st  not  plagued  for 
this  blasphemy  one  day— 
*  Punt.  Come,  regard  not  a  jester  :   It  Is 
in  the  power  of  my  piuk^  to  make  him 
^eak  well  or  ill  of  me.      y 

Fast.  Sir,  I  affirm  it  t0  you  upon  my 
credit  and  judgment,  she  has  the  most  faar- 
nionious  and  musical  strain  of  wit  that 
ever  tempted  a  true  ear ;  and  yet  to  see ! — 
a  rude  tongue  would  profane  heaven,  if  it 
could. 

Punt.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  it,  sir. 

Fast.  Oh,  it  flows  from  her  like  nectar, 
and  she  doth  give  it  that  sweet,  quick 
grace,  and  exomation  in  the  composiuie, 
that  by  this  good  air,  as  I  am  an  honest 
man,  would  I  might  never  stir,  sir,  but — 
she  does  observe  as  pure  a  phrase,  and 
use  as  choice  figures  in  her  ordinary 
conferences,  as  any  be  in  the  Ar- 
cadia.* 


fans   then   in   use   were   made  of  feathers.— 
Whal. 

The  fashion  of  wearing  roses,  that  is,  knots  of 
ribands,  in  the  ear,  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
our  old  dramatists,  and  among  the  rest  by  Shak- 
speare: 

"  My  face  so  thin. 
That  in  my  ear  I  could  not  stick  a  rose. 
Lest  men  should  say,  Look,  where  three-farthings 
goes." — King  John. 

Theobald  supposes  the  rose  hei%  mentioned  to 
be  the  flower  so  called ;  but  he  is  mistaken. 

*  She  does  observe  as  pure  a  phrase,  and  use 
as  choice  figures  as  any  be  in  the  Arcadia.]  An 
unfinished  pastoral  romance  written  by  Sir  P. 
Sidney,  in  compliment  to  his  sister.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  ^e  Antiquary :  '"Twere  a  solecism 
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Car.  Or  rather  in  Green's  works,  whence 
she  may  steal  with  more  security.  * 

Sord.  Well,  if  tfiiLpound  will  fetch  'em, 
you  shall  have  it^  hut  I'll  part  with  no 


Fung.  Ill  tiy  what  that  will  do,  if  you 
please. 

^ord.  Do  so ;  and  when  you  have  them, 
study  hard. 

Fung.  Yes,  sir.  An  I  could  study  to  get 
forty  shillings  more  now !  Well,  I  will  put 
myself  into  the  fashion,  as  far  as  this  will 
go,  presently.  - 

&n/.  I  wonder  it  rains  not :  the  alma-l 
oack  says  we  should  have  store  of  rain  to-l 
day.  [AstSK 

Punt,  Why,  sir,  to-morrow  I  will  asso| 
date  you  to  court  myself,  and  from  thencj 
tothedty,  about  a  business,  a  project  j 
have;  I  will  expose  it  to  you,  sir ;  Carlo,  I 
am  sure,  has  heard  of  it.  1 

Car.  What's  that,  sir?  ^ 

Punt.  I  do  intend,  this  year  of  jubilee 
coming  on,  to  travel:  and  because  I  will 
not  altogether  go  upon  expense,  I  am  de- 
tennined  to  put  forth  some  five  thousand 
pound,  to  be  paid  me  five  for  one,*  upon 
the  return  of  myself  and  wife,  and  my  dog, 
ftom  the  Turk  s  ^loiurt  in  Constantinople. 
U  all  or  either  of  us  miscarry  in  the  journey, 
'tis  gone :  if  we  be  successful,  why,  there 
will  be  five  and  twenty  thousand  pound  to 
oitertain  time  withal.  Nay,  go  not,  neigh- 
to  imagine  that  a  young  bravery,  who  lives 
where  any  waiting- woman  »peaks  perfect  ^r- 
c^dia;'  &C.  Lord  Orford  talks  slightly  of  it  in 
his  Xoyai  and  Noble  Authors,  and  with  a 
certain  d^;ree  of  justice :  for  though  it  contains 
lome  nervous  and  el^ant  passages,  yet  the  plan 
of  it  is  poor ;  the  inadents  trite  and  uninterest- 
ii%,  and  the  general  style  pedantic  and  affected. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  meant  for  the 
pablic 

'  Whence  she  may  steal  with  more  security.'] 
^anse,  as  Whalley  says,  and  as  Jonson  cer- 
tainly means  to  insmuate,  they  were  less  read. 
Bat  the  fact  is  not  so ;  Robert  Green  was  at 
oooe  the  most  voluminous  and  the  most  popular 
anthor  of  his  time.  He  was,  says  Wood,  "a 
Pastoral  sonnet-maker"  (Antony  misconceives 
^gmeral  nature  of  his  writings),  ''and  author 
of  several  things  which  were  pleasing  to  men 
ttd  women  of  his  time.  They  made  much 
^wtt,  and  were  valued  among  scholars,  but 
ance  they  have  been  mostly  sold  on  ballad- 
jnongers'  stalls."  Green  died  in  great  poverty, 
n  1502.  • 

■  /  am  determined  to  ^t  forth  some  five 
^»»uand pound,  to  be  paid  me  five  for  one,  &c.] 
la  this  age,  when  travelling  was  hazardous  and 
^osKure,  it  seems  to  have  been  no  unusual 
(■■sctice  to  put  out  money  at  going  abroad,  on 


hour  Sordido  ;  stay  to-night,  and  help  to 
make  our  society  the  fuller.  Gentlemen, 
frolick :'  Carlo  I  what !  dull  now  ? 

Car.  I  was  thinking  on  your  project,  sir, 
an  you  call  it  so.  Is  this  the  dog  goes  with 
70U?  "^ ^-^ 


rUnl 


t.  This  is  the  dog,  sir. 

Car.  He  does  nOt'gO  barefoot,  does  he?" 

Punt.  "A^ajl,  'you  traitor,  away !' 

Car.  Nay,  afore  God,  I  speak  simply; 
he  may  prick  his  foot  with  a  thorn,  and  be 
as  much  as  the  whole  venture  is  worth, 
besides,  for  a  dog  that  never  travelled  be- 
fore, it's  a  huge  journey  to  Constantinople. 
I'll  tell  you  now,  an  he  were  mine,  I'd  have 
some  present  conference  with  a  physician, 
what  antidotes  were  good  to  give  him,  pre- 
servatives against  poison  ;  for,  assure  you, 
if  once  your  money  be  out,  there'll  be  divers 
attempts  made  against  the  life  of  the  poor 
animal. 

Punt.  Thou  art  still  dangeh>us. 

Fast.  Tg  -S'£P'.9f  Pelica'A  wi£»  yaw  kins- 
\\^man? 

So^.  Ay,  sir^^she  JsjBjyMace,  my  brother's 
daughter  nefe,  andmy  nephew's  sister. 

Sord.  Doyou  kpQULhMr^ir? 

Fast.  Opprd,  sir !   Sio;jyQj,,DaliBQ,  her 

husband,  is  my  merchant.'* 

Fung.  Ay,  I  have  seen  this  gentleman 
there  often. 

Fast.  I  cry  you  mercy,  sir  ;  let  me  crave 
your  name,  pray  you. 

condition  of  receiving  it  back  trebled,  quad- 
rupled, or,  as  here,  qumtupled  on  the  completion 
of  the  expedition.  To  this  there  are  innumerable 
allusions  in  our  old  writers.  In  the  Ball,  by 
Shirley,  it  forms  a  principal  incident  of  the  play. 
Bamaby  Riche  also  mentions  it,  "  whipsters,  that 
having  spent  the  ereatest  part  of  their  patrimony 
in  prodigality,  wilTgive  out  the  rest  of  their  stocke 
to  oe  paid  two  or  vtreefor  one,  upon  their  return 
from  Rome,"  &c.    Thus  too,  Shakspeare. 

Each  putter  out  of  one  for  five, — as  Malone 
properly  reads ;  and  not  as  Steevens  has  it,  "oh 
five  for  one"  which  to  the  ears  of  ^  Shakspeare 
and  his  audiences  would  have  been  intolerable. 

As  voyages  became  more  frequent,  and  the 
dangers  of  them  consequently  better  understood, 
the  odds  fell,  and  adventurers  were  content  to 
take  three  to  .one  upon  their  return. 

"  Sir  Solus  straight  will  travell,  as  they  say, 
And  gives  out  one  for  three"  &c. 

Sliis  expression  justifies  Malone's  correction.) 
avies,  Epig.  11. 

»  Gentlemen,  frolick !]  See  The  Alchemist. 
♦  Signior  Deliro  is  my  merchant.]  i.e.,  my 
broker  or  banker.  In  Jonson's  days  there  were 
none  who  professed  the  trade  of  banking  exclu- 
sively. The  goldsmiths  of  Lombard-street  were 
almost  all  baucers. 
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Fung,  Fungoso,  sir. 

Fast.  Good  Signior  Fungoso,  I  shall  re- 
quest to  know  you  better,  sir. 

Fung.  I  am  her  brother,  sir. 

Fast.  In  fair  time,  sir. 

Punt.  Come,  gentlemen,  I  will  be  your 
conduct.* 

Fast.  Nay,  pray  you,  sir;  we  shall  meet 
at  Signior  Deliro's  ^ten. 

Sog.  You  shall  have  me  at  the  herald's 
office,  sir,  for  some  week  or  so,  at  my  first 
coming  up.    Come,  Carlo.  [Exeunt. 

[il/i^/.'^"&^ethinks,  Cordatus,  he  dwelt 
sopaewhat  too  long  on  this  scene ;  it  hung 
iti  the  hand. 

Cor.  I  see  not  where  he  could  have  in- 
sisted less,  and  to  have  made  the  humours 
perspicuous  enough. 

Mit.  True,  as  his  subject  lies  ;JbijtJie 
might  have^altered  thfi.shapa  of-  his-argu- 
ment,  ^^Dd-expIttated^Cliem-  better  in  single 
scenes. 

""  Cor.  That  had  been  single  indeed.  2 
Why,  be  they  not  the  same  persons  in  this, 
as  they  would  have  been  in  those  ?  and  is  it 
not  an  object  of  more  state,  to  beSSBtt^ 
scene  ftrf^-aawT  relieved'  with  vaii«ty  tjf 
speakers  to  the  end,  than  to  see  a  vast 
empty  stage,  and  the  actors  come  in,  one 
by  one,  as  if  they  were  dropt  down  with  a 
feather  into  the  eye  of  the  spectators  ? 
— -Mit.  Nay,  you  are  better  traded  with 
these  things  than  I,  and  therefore  I'll  sub- 
scribe to  your  judgment ;  marry,  you  shaU 
give  me  leave  to  make  objections. 

Cor.  O,  what  else  ?  It  is  the  special  in- 
tent of  the  author  you  should  do  so  ;  for 
thereby  others,  that  are  present,  may  as 
weU  be  satisfied,  who  haply  woijd  object 
the  same  you  would  do. 

Mit.  So,  sir ;  but  when  appears  Maci- 
lente  again? 

Cor.  Marry,  he  stays  but  till  our  silence 
give  him  leave :  here  he  comes,  and  with 

1  /  will  be  yotir  conduct.  ]  Your  conductor  or 
^ide.     So  Snakspeare : 

**  Come,  bitter  conduct^  come  unsavoury  guide." 
— Rom.  and  Jul. — Whal. 

*  That  had  been  single  iftdeedJ]  That  had 
been  weak  or  silly;  in  this  sense  single  occurs 
perpetually  in  our  old  writers.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  term  in  Macbeth  (my  single 
state  of  man),  about  which  so  much  hias  been 
written  to  so  littlejpurpose ;  and  this  too  is  the 
undoubted  sense  of  it  va.  Henry  IV.  "Is  not 
your  wit  single  ?" 

'  Is  it  not  an  object  of  more  state  to  behold 
t/ie  scene  full,  &c.]     Yet  I   see  not  what  is 


him  Signior  Deliro,  a  merchant,  at  whose 
house  he  is  come  to  sojourn :  make  your  own 
observation  now,  ?nlYtran'iniii  l  111  Hi  ill  hi  1 
tQ,|he  city,  with  the  scgfie :  where,  suppose 
they  speajc.]"      -     


SCENE  ll.-~The  City.    A  Room 
Deliro's  House. 


zn 


Enter  Deliro»  Macilente,  and  Fido,  uoitk 
flowers  and  perfumes. 

Deli.  I'll  tell  you  by  and  by,  sir. — 
Welcome,  good  MacUente,  to  my  house. 

In  cates,  and  every  sort  of  good  entreaty, 
May  move  you  stay  with  me. 

[He  censeth :  the  boy  strewsflffuters. 
Maci.  I  thank  you,  sir. — 
And  yet  the  muffled  Fates,  had  it  pleased 

them, 
Might  have  supplied  me  from  their  own  full 

store. 
Without  this  word  /  thank  you  to  a  fool. 
I  see  no  '^ninn  why  t]i^*  'V^r  rnllrd  Vhnnrr 
SBiouId Jfawn  upon  this  fellow,  more  than 

I  am  a  man,  and  I  have  limbs,  flesh,  blood, 
Bones,  sinews,  and  a  soul,  as  well  as  he : 
My  parts  are  every  way  as  good  as  his ; 
If  I  said  better,  why,  I  did  not  he. 
Nath'less,  his  wealth,  but  nodding  on  my 

wants, 
Must  make  me  bow,  and  cry,  /  thank  you^ 
sir,  [Aside. 

Deli,  Dispatch !  take  heed  your  mistress 

see  you  not. 
Fido.  I  warrant  you,  sir,  I'll  steal  by  her 
softly.  [Exit. 

Deli.  "i^SLj,  gentle  friend,  be  merry ;  raise 
your  looks 
Out  of  your  bosom :  I  protest,  by  heaven. 
You  are  the  man  most  welcome  in  the 
world. 
Maci.  I  thank  you,  sy*. — I  know  my  cue, 
I  think.  [Aside, 


gained  by  this  fulness  of  the  scene.  The  cha- 
racters are  not  blended  into  one  whole;  they 
disjierse  into  little  groups,  and  carry  on  their 
business  distinct  from  one  another,  advancing 
alternately  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  retiring 
to  make  room  for  others.  The  acquiescence  of 
Mitis  in  the  reasoning  of  his  friend  Cordatus  is 
no  ^eat  proof  of  its  accuracy  or  justice,  for 
Mitis  is  a  man  of  straw,  and  liable  to  be  over- 
thrown with  the  slightest  effort. 

♦  To  sojourn  even  for  ever;]  This  is  the 
reading  of  the  quarto,  and  evidently  right ;  the 
folio,  which  Whalley  followed,  has  "  To  sojourn 
at  my  house  {or  ever.*'  My  house  was  repeated 
by  the  compositor  from  the  preceding  line. 
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Re-enter  Fido,  witk  more  per/urn^ 
andflowen.  ^^"^ 

Fido.  Where  will  you  have  them  bum, 
sir? 

Deli.  Here,  good  Fido. 
What,  she  did  not  see  thee? 
Fido.  No,  sir. 
Deli.  That  is  well. 
Stiew,   strew*   gnnrl    ridci    thr    htjUi'LL 
floweisj  so! 
Afavt.  Wliai  iiitans  this,  SigniorDeliro? 
an  this  censiog? 
DeH.  Cast  in   more  frankincense,   yet 
more ;  well  said. — 
O,  Macilente,  I  have  such  a  wife  ! 
So  passing  fair !  so  passing-fair-unkind  ! 
But  of  such  worth,  and  right  to  be  unkind, 
Since  no  man  can  be  worthy  of  her  kind- 
ness. 
Maci.  What,  can  there  not  ? 
Deli.  No,  that  is  sure  as  death; 
No  man  gj|^.    I^o  not  say  is  not, 
BQt  .cannot  p<%sibly.be  worth  her  Iqndness. 
Nay,  it  is  certain,  let  me  do  her  right. 
How,  said  I  ?  do  her  right !  as  though  I 

cotdd. 
As  though  this  dull,  gross  tongue  of  mine 

coukl  utter 
The  rare,  the  true,  the  pure,  the  infinite 

rights. 
That  sit  as  high  as  I  can  look,  within  her ! 
Maci.  This  is  sUch  dotage  as  was  never 

heard. 
Deli.  Well,  this  must  needs  be  granted. 
;      Maci.  Granted,  quoth  you  ? 
\      Deli.  Nay,  Macilente,  do  not  so  discredit 
,  The  goodness  of  your  judgment  to  deny  it. 

For  I  do  speak  the  very  least  of  her ; 
'  Azul  I  would  Crave,  and  beg  no  more  of 
heaven. 
For  all  my  fortunes  here,  but  to  be  able 
To  utter  first  in  fit  terms,  what  she  is, 
And  then  the  true  joys  I  conceive  in  her. 
Maci.  Is't  possible  she  should  deserve  so 
well 
As  you  pretend? 

DeH.  Ay,  and  she  knows  so  well 
Her  own  deserts,  that  when  I  strive  t'enjoy 

them. 
She  weighs  the  things  I  do  with  what  she 

merits; 
And,  seeing  my  worth  outweighed  so  in 

.  her  graces. 
She  is  so  solemn,  so  precise,  so  froward. 
That  no  observaiice  I  ran  do  to  tior 
Can  make  her  kind  to  me ;  if  she  find  faijlt, 
I  mend  tMl  fault ;  and  then  she  sgjrs,  I 
faulted. 


That  I  did  mend  it.    Now,  good  friend, 

advise  Hitti   .  . 
How  I  may  temper  this  strange  spleen  in 

her. 
Maci.  You  are  too  amorous,   too  obse- 

And  malce  her  too  assured  she  may  com- 
*"    maud  voti. •"* —  *  --^  "^  '■•nirTr 

Whfll^^WJmen  doubt  most  of  their  hus- 
bands' loves. 

They  are  most  loving.  Husbands  must 
take  heed 

They  give  no  gluts  of  kindness  to  their 
wives, 

But  use  them  like  their  horses ;  whom  they 
feed 

Not  with  a  mangerfiil  of  meat^gether, 

But  half  a  peck  at  once ;  and  I   ^p  them  so 

Still  with  an  appetite  to  tha  they  give 
them. 

Must  Bridle  all  the  shew  ot  ijat  desire :        ! 
Be  kind,  not  amorous ;  nor  bewra)ring  kind-  i 

ness. 
As  if  love  wrought  it,  but  considerate  5uty.  ^ 
Offer  no  love  rites,  but  let  wives  still  seek 

them. 
For  when  they  come  imsought,  they  seldom 
like  them. 
Deli.  Believe  me,  Macilente,  this  is  gos- 
pel. 
0,JhatSLJnailJKeifi.]«§..Q3¥Jl!,  man^ga  flttuch. 
To  rule  himself  thus.    I  will  strive,  i'  faith. 
To  be  more  strange  and  careless  ;  yet  I 
hope  ~'  .    .   -  -       -. 

I  h^'fe  tR3tr  taken  such  a  perfect  course. 
To  make  her  kind  to  me,  and  live  contented. 
That  I   shall  find   my  kindness  well  re- 
turned. 
And  have  no  need  to  fight  with  my  affec- 
tions. 
She  late  hath  found  much  fault  with  every 

room 
Within  my  house ;  one  was  too  big,  she 

said. 
Another  was  not  furnished  to  her  mind, 
And  so  through  all ;  all  which  now  I  have 

altered. 
Then  here,  she  hath  a  place,  on  my  back- 
side. 
Wherein  she  loves  to  walk ;  and  that,  she 

said, 
Had  some  ill  smells  about  it :  now  this  walk 
Have  I,  before  she  knows  it,  thus  perfumed 
With  herbs  and  flowers,  and  laid  in  divers 

places, 
As  'twere  on  altars  consecrate  to  her, 
Perfumed  gloves,  and  delicate  chains  of 
amber, 
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To  keep  the  air  in  awe  of  her  sweet  nos- 
trils : 

This  have  I  done,  and  this  I  think  will 
please  her. 

Behold  she  comes. 

Enter  Fallace. 

Fal.  Here's  a  sweet  stink  indeed  ! 
What,  shall  1  ever  be  thus  most  arid  plagued, 
And  sick  of  husband?    Q^my  head  doth 
ache,  ^"-~.  -  .    -  ■ 

As  it  would  cleave  asunder,  with  these  sa- 

ira^iifo   I .-- —  —- -    -----  f 

All  mynnooms  altered,  and  but  one  poof 

walk 
That  I  delighted  in,  and  that  is  made 
So  fulsome  with  perfumes,  that  I  am  feared, 
My  brain  doth  sweat  so,  I  have  caught  the 

plague. 
Deli.  Why,  gentle  wife,  is  now  Ihy  walk 

too  sweeI7; :_  ^ 

Thou  said'6t4ki^BiS!^<luul  StQUXLAirs  about 

'  it. 

And  found  much  fault  that  I  did  not  cor- 
rect it. 
Fal.  Why,  an  I  did  find  fault,  sir? 
Deli.  Nay,  dear  wife, 
I  know  thou  hast  said  thou  hast  loved  per- 
fumes. 
No  woman  better. 

Fal.  Ay,  long  since,  perhaps ; 
But  now  that  sense  is  altered :  you  would 

have  me. 
Like  to  a  puddle,  or  a  standing  pool. 
To  have  no  motion,  nor  no  spirit  within  me. 
No,  I  am  Uk»~a  {vii^  and  sprightly  river. 
That  taoves  for  ever,  and  yet  still  the  same; 
Or  fire,  tl^t  bums  much  wood,  yet  still  one 
iiame. 
Deli.  But  yesterday  I  saw  thee  at  our 
garden. 
Smelling  on  roses,  and  on  purple  flowers ; 
And  since,  I  hope,  the  humour  of  thy  sense 
Is  nothing  changed. 

Fal.  Why,  those  were  growing  flowers, 
And  these  within  my  walk  are  cut  and 
strewed. 
Deli.  But  yet  they  have  one  scent. 
Fal.  Ay!  have  they  so? 
In  your  gross  judgment.     If  you  make  no 

difference 
Betwixt  the  scent  of  growing  flowers  and 

cut  ones. 
You  have  a  sense  to  taste  lamp  oil,  i'  faith : 

^  Fal.  Ay,  do  ;  for  fear 

Aught  that  is  there  shouldX^t  her.]  i.e.,  should 
please  her.     So  in  the  line  just  above,  "that 
hould  so  dislike^  Le.,  displease  her :  and  this  is 


And  with  such  judgment  have  you  change 

the  chambers. 
Leaving  no  room  that  I  can  joy  to  be  in. 
In  all  your  house ;  and  now  my  walk, 

aU, 
You  smoke  me  from,  as  if  I  were  a  fox. 
And  long,  belike,  to  drive  me  quite  away : 
Well,  walk  you  there,  and  I'll  walk  wh< 

Ihst. 
Deli.  What  shall  I  do?  O,  I  shall  neve 

please  her. 
f^  Maci.  Out  on  thee,,  dotard !  what   s< 

ruled  his  birth,     Aa  A    ■'  > 

That  brought  him  such  V  Star?  bliod  For- 
tune still  i>         ^  "  * 
Bestows  her  gifts  on  such  ^as  cannot  use 

them: 
How  long  shall  I  live  ere  I  be  so  happy 
5*0  have  a  wife  of  this  exceeding  form? 

{Aside. 
Deli.  K^2^i  with  'em !  would  I  had  broke 

a  joint 
When  I  devised  this,  that  should  so  dislike 

her. 
^way,  bear^U  away. 

"  XExit  Fido  with  flowers,  &»c. 
Fal.  Ay,  do ;  for  fear 
Aught  that  is  there  should  like  her.>     O, 

this  man, 
How  cunningly  he  can  conceal  himself. 
As  though  he  loved,  nay,  honoured  and 

adored ! — 
Deli.  Why,  my  sweet  heart? 
Fal.  Sweetheart?    O  better  still ! 
And  asking,  why?  wherefore?  and  looking 

strangely. 
As  if  he  were  as  white  as  innocence ! 
Alas,    you're  simple,   you;     you   cannot 

change. 
Look  pale  at  pleasure,  and  then  red  with 

wonder : 
No,  no,  not  you !  'tis  pity  o'  your  naturals. 
I  did  but    cast   an    amorous    eye,    e'en 

now. 
Upon  a  pair  of  gloves  that  somewhat  liked 

me, 
And  straight  he  noted  it,  and  gave  com- 
mand 
All  should  be  ta'en  away. 

Deli.  Be  they  my  bane  then !  \ 

What,  sirrah  Fido,  bring  in  those  gloves 

again 
You  took  from  hence. 
Fal.  'Sbody,  sir,  but  do  not : 


the  language  of  the  poet's  contemporaries.    So 
Shakspeare : 

**  His  countenance  liX:es  me  not" — King  Lear. 

and  almost  every  dramatist  of  the  age. — ^Whal. 
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Bring  in   no  gloves  to  spite  me ;   if  you 

do— 
Deli.  Ah  me,  most  wretched ;  how  am  I 

misconstrued ! 
Mad.    O,    how  she  tempts  my  heart- 
To  knirttiRUA  itf  hei  ttbauties,  or  to  break ! 
What  moved  the  heavens,  that  they  could 

'^  nut  uiaKe 
Me  such  a  woman  !  but  a  man,  a  beast, 
Tfiat teCtlTno  bliss^TIfte  craielx?  Would  to 

heaven. 
In  wreak  of  my  misfortunes,  I  were  turned 
To  some  fair  water  nymph,  that,  set  upon 
The  deepest  whirl-pit  of  the  rav'nous  seas. 
My  adamantine  eyes  might  headlong  hale 
This  iron  world  to  me,  £uid  drown  it  all ! 


[Aside. 


[Cor.  Behold,  behold,  the translatedgal- 

kmt.  -**="- '*^ 

''TBKt.  O,  he  is  welcome.] 


Enter  Fungoso,  apparelled  like 
Fastidious  Brisk.  V   ■ 

Fung.  Save  you,  brother  and  sister;  save 
you,  sir !  I  have  commendations  for  you 
out  o*  the  country. — I  wonder  they  take  no 
knowledge  of  my  suit :  [Aside,]  Mine 
unde  Sogliardo  is  in  town.  Sister,  me- 
thinks  you  are  melancholy;  why  are  you 
so  sad  ?  I  think  you  took  me  for  Master 
Fastidious  BllskVslslef,  did  you  not? 
'-inti:  -WhyiSTKitiTd  I  take  you  for  him  ? 

Fung.  Nay;  nothing. 1  was  lately  in 

Master  Fastidious's    company,    and  me- 
tfainks  we  are  very  like. 

Deli.  You  have  a  fair  suit,  brother,  'give 
y^jq^jflai<r^ 
V««^Faith,   good  enough  to  ride  in, 
brother;  T  made Ii:  ^"  "^*^  ^" 

Fal.  O,  now  I  seeL  the  cause  of  his  idle 
demand  was  his  new  suit. 


*  FaL  Of  yot^re  a  gallant  in  print  luyw^ 
brotktrJ]  You  are  now  a  perfect,  complete 
gaJlanL    Thus  Chapman : 

"  lis  such  a  picked  fellow,  nof  a  hair 
About  his  whole  bulk,  but  it  stands  in  Print.** 

All  Fools. 

And  Massinger : 

**  Is  he  not,  madam, 
A  monsieur  now  in  print  t" — Guardian. 

Whal. 

*  Fung.  Good  truth,  I'll  pay  you  again  at  my 
8«x/ exhibition.]  i.e.,  at  die  next  payment  of  my 
allowance.    Thus  Shakspeare : 


Deli.  Pray  you,  good  bcother,  try  if  you 
can  change  her  mood. 

Fung.  I  warrant  you,  let  me  alone ;  I'll 
pmj?er  out  of  her  dumps.  Sister,  how  like 
youmysiiitT 

Fal.  04you_^^eaj[dlaaUtt4tfintJiDw, 
toother.  ^ 

Fung.  Faith,  how  like  you  the  fashion  ? 
it  is  the  last  edition,  I  assure  you. 

Fal.  I  cannot  but  like  it  to  the  desert. 

Fung.  Troth,  sister,  rwasffettli  to  borrow 
these  spurs,  I  have  left  my  gown  in  gage 
for  them  ;  pray  you  lend  me  an  angel. 

Fal.  Now,  beshrew  my  heart  then. 

Fung.  Good  truth,  I'll  pay  you  again  at 
my  next  exhibition.  2  I  had  but  bare  ten 
pound  of  my  father,  and  it  would  not 
reach  to  put  me  wholly  into  the  fashion. 

Fal.  I  care  not. 

Fung.  I  had  spurs  of  mine  own  before, 
but  they  were  not  ginglers.3  Monsieur 
Fastidious  will  be  here  anon,  sister. 

Fat.  You  jest  1 

Fung.  Never  lend  me  penny  more  while 
you  hve  then ;  and  that  I'd  be  loth  to  say, 
in  truth. 

Fal.  When  did  you  see  him  ? 

Fung.  Yesterday  7  1  came  acquainted 
with  him  at  Sir  Puntarvolo's  :  nay,  sweet 
sister. 

Mad,  I  fain  would  know  of  heaven  now, 
why  yond  fool 
Should  wear  a  suit  of  satin  ?  he  ?  that  rook, 
That  painted  jay,  with  such  a  deal  of  out- 
side? 
What  is  his  inside,  trow  ?  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha, 

ha! 
Grood  heaven,  give  me  patience;  patience, 

patience, 
A  number  of  these  popinjays  there  are, 
Whom,  if  a  man  confer,  and  but  examine 
'JTieir  inward  merit,   with  such  men  as 

want; 
Lord,  lord,  what  things  they  are  !    [Aside. 


"  What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives. 
Like  exhibition  shalt  thou  have  from  me." 

Whal. 

The  word  is  used  bjr  Wycheriey  in  the  Plain 
Dealer f  "And  then,  widow,  you  must  settle  on 
your  son  an  exhibition  of  forty  pounds  a  year." 

•  Fung.  I  had  spurs  of  mine  own  before ^  but 
they  were  /M^/ginglers.]  Seep.  80  <«.  I  omitted 
to  observe  in  that  place  that  these  gingling  spurs 
were  merely  an  appendage  of  fashion,  as  their 
rowels  were  perfectly  blunt,  and  not  at  all  calcu- 
lated for  riding.  Thus,  in  the  FUire:  **  Your 
swaggerer  is  liice  your  wa^^/m^  spur ;  he  gingles 
much,  but  he  never  cuts." 
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Fal.  [Gives  him  money.']    Come 
will  you  pay  me  ggAiu  now? 
Fung.  O  lord,  sister  ! 
Mdci.  Here  comes  another. 


,  wlien 


Enter  Fastidious  Brisk,  in  a  new  suit. 

Fast.  Save  you,  Signior  Deliro  !  How 
dost  thou,  sweet  lady?  let  tsc  kiss thfee. 

Fun^.  How  r  a  new  suit  ?  ahTtig'! 
-     Delt.  And  how  does  Master  Fastidious 
Brisk? 

Fast.  Faith,  live  in  court,  Signior  Deliro 
in  grace,  I  diank  God,  both  of  the  nobl 
masculine  and  feminine.  I  must  speak  wi ' 
you  in  private  by  and  by. 

Deli.  When  you  please,  sir. 

Fal.  "Why  look  you  so  pale,  brother  ? 

Fung.  ^Gd,"air  mis  "money  is  cast  away 
now. 

"^Maci.  Ay,  there's  a  newer  edition  come 
forth. 

Fung.  'Tis  but  my  hard  fortune !  well, 
I'll  have  my  suit  changed,  I'll  go  fetch  my 
tailor  presendy,  but  first  I'll  devise  a  letter 
to  my  father.  Have  you  any  pen  and  ink, 
sister  ? 

Fal.  What  would  you  do  withal  ? 

Fung.  I  would  use  it.  /Slight,  an  it  had 
come  but  four  days  sooner,  the  fashion. 

[Exit. 

Fast.  There  was  a  coimtess  gave  me  her 
hand  to  kiss  to-day,  i'  the  presence :  did  me 

more  good  by    that   light  than and 

yesternight  sent  her  coach  twice  to  my 
lodging,  to  intreat  me  accompany  her, 
and  my  sweet  mistress,  with  some  two  or 
three  nameless  ladies  more:  O,  I  have  been 
graced  by  them  beyond  all  aim  of  affection : 
this  is  her  garter  my  dagger  hangs  in :  and 
they  do  so  commend  and  approve  my  ap- 
parel, with  my  judicious  wearing  of  it,  it's 
above  wonder. 

Fal.  Indeed,  sir,  'tis  a  most  excellent 
suit,  and  you  do  wear  it  as  cAliAUiJiuary. 

Fast.  Why,  I'll  tell  you  now,  in  good 
faith,  and  by  this  chair,  which,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  I  intend  presently  to  sit  in,  I  had 
three  suits  in  one  year  made  three  "^leat 
ladies  in  love  with  me  :  I  had  other  three, 
undid  three  gentlemen  in  imitation  :  and 
other  three  gat  three  other  gentlemen 
widows  of  three  thousand  pound  a  year. 

Deli.  Is't  possible  ? 

Fast.  O,  believe  it,  sir;  your  good  face 

*  Fast.  TAat  you  can  consort yoursehies  toitk 
sttck/oor  sc^LHi-rcnt  Je/lows.]  This  contemptuous 


J&Jkhe.  jKUsbwand^gig  apparel  the  spells, 
^hat  bring .€uI~Uie  pleasures  oTilie  world 
"Into  their  circle.       -   ^  - 

Fal.  Ah,  the  sweet  grace  of  a  courtier  ! 

Maci.  Well,  would,  my  father  had  Idft 
me  but  a  good  face. for  my  portion  yet ! 
though  I  had  shared  the  unfortunate  wit 
that  -  goes'  "vxlfh'  It;  I  had  not  cared ;  I 
might  have  passed  for  somewhat  in  the 

Id  then.    '     ***• — 

^ast.  y^Yi  flSRlin*  r^",  *=^fr"'9''i  "^^  ap- 


--•••lA'iS: 


^ [gttocr 

hktlflt  with«?^lt  TTiftai^s.  esteemed  for  an  ex- 
r^llent  wit !  h»  tV|gt  «>njQ3B  Jt  with  means. 
pntc  f}^  world  in  remembrance    of    his 
moonrTit  helpit  the  deloiiftltlfeji  ol  iSiature, 
and  gives  lustre  to  her  beauties;  makes 
continual  holiday  where  it  shines ;  sets  the 
wits  of  ladies  at  work,  that  otherwise  would 
be  idle ;  fumisheth  your  two-shilling  ordi- 
nary;  takes  possession  of  your  stage  at 
your  new  play ;  and  enricheth  your  oars, 
as  scorning  to  go  with  your  scull. 
.^.Jkfaci.  Pray  you,  sir,  add  this ;  it  gives 
respect  to  your  fools,  makes  many  thieves, 
as  many  strumpets,  and  no  fewer  bank- 
rupts. 

Fal.  Out,  out !  unworthy  to  speak  where 
he  breatheth. 

Fast.  What's  he,  signior  ? 

Deli.  A  friend  of  uiii'ie,  sir. 

Fast.  By  heaven  I  wonder  at  you  citizens, 
what  kind  of  creatures  you  are ! 

DelL  Why.  sir? 

Fast.  That  you  can  consort  yourselves 
with  such  poor  seam-rent  fellows.* 

Fal.  He  says  true. 

Deli,  Sir,  I  will  assure  you,  however 
yoji  esteem  of  him,  he's  a  man  worthy  of 
^pgard. 

Fast.  Why,  what  has  he  in  him  of  such 
virtue  to  be  regarded,  ha  ? 

Deli.  Marry,  he  is  a  scholar,  sir. 

Fast.  Nbtmngf  e! 

Deli.  Anri  hp  Tg  wftll  trawllpd. 

would  cherisn  those  gScJff  Tj)al'li>  ofl^Vel  in 
him,  and  prefer  him  to  some  nobleman  of 
good  place. 

Deli.  Sir,  such  a  benefit  should  bind  me 
to  you  for  ever,  in  my  friend's  right ;  and  I 
doubt  not  but  his  desert  shall  more  than 
answer  my  praise. 

Fast.  Wh^.  an  he  had  good^   clothes, 
n  to  court  witTi  me  to^morrQW. 


rdcany  him 


ter:   "Alean  visajze  'pearingout  of  a  seam-, 

rent  suit." — ^Acti.  Deckcr/m  the  Satirofnastix. 

term  for  raggedness  appears  again  in  the  Poetas-  \  seems  to  twit  Jonson  with  the  frequent  use  of  it 


^^^^V^       /Vaj>K->.^^^^^ 
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Deii.  He  shall  not  want  for  those,  sir,  if 
gold  and  the  whole  city  will  furnish  him. 

Fast.  You  say  well,  sir:  faith,  Signior 
Deliro,  I  am  come_tQ.have  you  play  the  al- 
cfaqni^with  me,  andcSaB^e  the bjpecies of 
aylMdSto  ttiat  metal  you  talk  ot. 

Deli.  With  all  my  heart,  sir ;  what  sum 
will  serve  you  ? 

Fast.  Faith,  some  three  or  four  hundred. 

Deli.  Troth,  sir,  I  have  promised  to  meet 
a  gentleman  this  morning  in  Paul's,  but 
^&  my  return  111  dispatch  you. 

Fast,  ni  accompany  you  thither.^ 

Deii.  As  you  please,  sir ;  but  I  go  not 
thither  directly. 

Fasi.  Tis  no  matter,  I  have  no  other 
designment  in  hand,  and  therefore  as  good 
tgoabng. 

Deli.  I  were  as  good  have  a  quartain 
fever  follow  me  now,  for  I  shjdl  ne'er  be 
rid  of  him.  Bring  me  a  cloak  there,  one. 
Still,  upon  his  grace  at  court,  I  am  sure  to 
he  visited;  I  was  a  beast  to  give  him  any 
hope.  Well,  would  I  were  in,  that  I  am 

JJt  with  him  once,  and Come,  Signior 

Madlente,  I  must  confer  with  you  as  we 
|0-  Nay,  dear  wife,  I  beseech  thee,  for- 
»ke  these  moods :  look,  not  like  winter 
P"s.  ^'**^,  ^vilrr  mT  h^T**  ^T^^  irrnTfTtnt 
ffig-hoD^,  T'irnil  1^11  Try  wealth  Yefrr^ 
!J«i  choose  any  object  that  delif  htg  th^P ; 
tftiiei^jyut  ^t  the  spirit""^  gold,  and 

^  dnri^ii^SK^  pA^rl  in  urinA  2  'He  for  *h^ 
Pal.  So,  SI  \ 

^li.  Nay,  my  sweet  wife. 
.  Fal.  Good  lord,  how  you  are  perfumed 
"iywir  terms  and  all !  pray  you  leave  us. 

«c/«.  Come,  gentlemen. 

Fast.  Adieu,  sweet  lady. 

[^Exeunt  all  but  Fallace. 

.  Fal.  Ay,  ay !  lei  tliy  WUflb  tfvei  sound 

jonune  ears,  and  thy  graces  disperse  con- 

teiitment  through  all  my  senses  !    O,  how 

^  ^s  that.ladyjibove  other  ladies,  fHa't 

^js  s^aJjg^[[^g^'^ehlTemaii  to  her  ser- 

g!«  J   A  countess  gives  kirn  her  Hand  to 

**^*  ah,  foolish  countess !    he's  a  man 
worth     "  — 


Ke-enter  Fungosd,  with  his  Tailor./ 

Jfi^g.  What's  Master  Fastidious  gine, 
aster?  ^ 

aadw     ^'j^^'^ompanyyou  thither.]    In  this, 
Mft.^*  °  .  ^*  following  speeches,  Jonson  had 
Tl^l»  view:  IbamMte  via  sacra,  &c. 
r^J^  drink  dissolved  pearl  in  wineA    As 
1  ^**^tra  IS  said  to  have  done.— Whal. 


Fal.  Ay,  brother. — He  has  a  face  like  a 
cherubin !  [Aside. 

Fung.  'Ock  me,  what  luck's  this?  I  have 
fetched  my  tailor  and  gftr  wliitli  way  wtut 
he,  sister,  can  joutett?         "'  '* 

Fal.  Not  T,  m  good  faith — and  he  has  a 
body  like  an  angel !  [Aside. 

Fung.  How  long  is't  since  he  went  ? 

Fal.  Why,  but  e'en  now ;  did  you  not 
meet  him? — ^and  a  tongue  able  to  ravish  any 
woman  in  the  earth.  [Aside. 

Fung.  O,  for  God's  sake—I'll  please  you 
for  your  pains  [to  his  Tailor.]  But  e'en  now, 
say  you?  Come,  good  sir:  'slid,  I  had 
forgot  it  too:  if  any  body  ask  for  mine 
uncle  Sogliardo,  they  shall  have  him  at  the 
herald's  office  yonder,  by  Paul's. 

[Exit  with  his  Tailor. 

Fal.  Well,  I  will  not  altogether  despair : 
I  >avf}  Ti*^rri  pf  a  cltizcn's  wifc  has  been 
HHfTivpd   nf  a  ffriirtirr: 


and  why  not  I? 

will  into  my  private 

to  me,  and  think 


heigh,  ho !  well,  I 
chamber,  lock  the  door 
over  all  his  good  parts  one  after  another. 
[Exit. 


[Mil.  Well,  I  doubt  this  last  scene  will 
endure  some  grievous  torture. 

Cor.  How  ?  you  fear  'twill  be  racked  by 
some  hard  construction  ? 

Mit.  Do  not  you? 

Cor.  No,  in  good  faith  :  unless  mine  eyes- 
could  light  me  beyond  sense.  I  see  no 
reason  why  this  should  be  more  liable  to 
the  rack  than  the  rest :  you'll  say,  perhaps, 
the  city  ^vill  not  t.ake  it  well  that  the  mer- 
chant  is  made  here  ^o  dote  sq-  perfectly 
wife ;  and  she  ^ain  to  be  so  Fas- 
tidiQuslyliS&^\.\»\  ja -shgTs: 

Mii.  you  hive  uttered  my  thought,  sir, 
indeed. 

Cor.  Why,  by  that  proportion,  the  court 
might  as  well  take  offence  at  him  we  call 
the  courtier,  and  with  much  more  pretext, 
by  how  much  the  place  transcends,  and 
goes  before  in  dignity  and  virtue :  but  can 
YOU  imagine  that  any  noble  or  true  spirit  jn  "4^^ 
court,   whose  sinewy  and^aUu^ellldfjiin-      / 
affgctea  graces,   v^ry  w^t^lsj  ^y^  express  Elm     f 
a  courtier,  will  make  anv  exception  at  the    I 
opsprng  ot  sucti  an  empty  trunk  as  thia^^ 
Brisk  is  ?  orthink  his  own  worth  impeached 
by  beholding  his  motley  inside  ? 

Mit.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Jonson  recurs  to  this  again  in  his  Fox: 

See,  here's  a  rope  of  Pearly  and  each  more 

orient 
Than  that  the  brave  Egyptian  queen  caroused ; 
Dissolve  atid  drink  them."— Act  iii. 
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Cor.  No  more,  assure  you,  will  any  grave, 
wic^  f'^ti-rjp^H^  Qf  nodest  matron,  take  the 
nhpf^t-^f-this  folly  in  peirr5]''and  hiS'wife ; 
hM*-Tather  applv  it  as  the  foil  to  thefr  own 
YJrt"^''  For  that  were  to  affirm,  that  a 
^an  writing  of  Nero,  should  mean  all  em- 
perors ;  or  speaking  of  Machiavel,  compre- 
hend all  statesmen ;  or  in  our  Sordido,  all 
farmers ;  and  so  of  the  rest :  than  which 
can  be  uttprgd  more  malicious  or 


ni 


.tfthsurd.    Indeea  mere  are  a  sort  of  these 
ngrrow-eved  decyphprprg,    J  confess,  that 
wilUgxtort  strange  and  abstruse  rflganings 
suDiect.  Belt  never  so  con- 

ffurto 

lem 

lefies  them  and  their 


/Mif  Qt  any  gimjert.  He  it  never  so"  con 
spicuouTanci  innocently  delivered,  ffut  t( 
'^jjcJik  where'er  they  sit  concealed,  let  ther 


know,  the  au 


wri^^ng-tahTps;^  and  bopes  no  sound  or  safe 
judgment  will  infect  itself  with  their  con- 
tagious comments,  who,  indeed,  come  here 
only  to  pervert  and  poison  the  sense  of  what 
they  hear,  and  for  nought  else. 

Enier  Cavalier  Shift,  wziA  two  Si  quisses 
(6ills)  in  his  hand. 

Mit.  Stay,  what  new  mute  is  this,  that 
walks  so  suspiciously  ? 

Cor.  O,  marry,  this  is  one  for  whose 
iDCtter  illustration  we  must  desire  you  to 
presuppose  the  stage  the  middle  isle  in 
Paul's,  and  that  the  west  end  of  it. 

Mit.  So,  sir,  and  what  follows  ? 

Cor.  Faith,  ajdiple  volume  of  humour, 


'  tJ^^^H^vrr  iiT. 


and  worthy  the  imclasptn^ 


J^IOIC' 

imclasp 


1  The  author  defies  them  and  their  writing- 
tables ;]  It  was  customary  for  the  critics  of 
Jonson's  time  to  carry  pocket-books  [tables)  to 
the  theatres,  for  the  purpose  of  writinjg  down 
such  passages  as  struck  them :  to  this  there 
are  many  allusions  in  our  old  plays.  Thus, 
in  the  Malecontent :  "  I  am  one  that  hath  seen 
this  play  often ;  I  have  most  of  the  jests  here  in 
my  table-book."  And,  in  the  Woman  Hater: 
"If  there  be  any  lurking  among  you  in  comers, 
with  table-books^  who  have  some  hopes  to  find  fit 
matter  to  feed  their  malice,  let  them  clasp  them 
up  and  slink  away." 

2  This  is  rarey  I  have  set  up  my  bills  ivith- 
out  discovery. '\  i.e.,  his  Si  quisses,  his  advertise- 

1  ments.  "  It  appears,"  says  a  late  commentator 
on  Shakspearq,  iromavery  rare  little ^iece,  that 
St.  Paul's  was  a  place  in  which  bills  were  posted 
up."  This  is  the  very  foppery  of  black-letter 
readin|^.  The  play  before  us,  which  is  to  be 
found  m  every  library  in  the  kingdom,  and  which 
conveys  more  information  on  the  subject  than 
can  be  picked  out  of  all  the  rarities  in  the 
critic's  cabinet,  is  n6x.  once  noticed  !  I  know  that 
Jonson  is  no  favourite  with  the  idolizers  of 
Shakspeare,  who  never  mention  him  but  to 
calumniate  his  name,  and  I  do  not  therefore 


Mit.  As  how  ?  What  name  do  you  give 
him  first  ? 

Cor.  He  hath  shift  of  names,  sir :  some 
call  him  Apple-John,  some  Signior  Whiffe ; 
marry,  his  main  standing  name  is  Cavalier 
Shift :  the  rest  are  but  as  clean  shirts  to  his 
natures. 

Mit.  And  what  makes  he  in  Paul's  now? 

Cor.  Troth,  as  you  see,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  a.  si  quis  or  two ;  wherein  he  has 
so  varied  himself,  that  if  any  of  'em  take, 
he  may  hull  up  and  down  in  the  humourous 
world  a  little  longer. 

Mit.  It  seems  then  he  bears  a  very 
changing  sail  ? 

Cor.  O,  as  the  wind,  sir:  here  conies 
more.] 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— The  Middle  AisU  cf 
St.  Paul's, 

Shift,  {coming forward.']  This  is  rare,  I 
have  set  up  my  bills  without  di^coSr&P^'l*" 

Enter  Orange. 

Orange.  What,  Signior  WhifFe !  what 
fortune  has  brought  you  into  these  west 
parts? 

Shift.  Troth,  signior,  nothing  but  your 
rheum;  I  have  been  taking  an  ounce  of 
tobacco  hard  by  here,  with  a  gentleman. 


address  myself  to  them ;  but  I  can  assure  those 
unprejudiced  readere  who  are  solicitous  to  ' 
become  acquainted  with  the  domestic  manners 
and  pursuits  of  our  forefathers,  that  they  will 
find  more  to  g;ratify  their  rational  curiosity  in  the 
dramas  of  this  great  poet,  than  in  all  the  writers 
of  his  age.  Jonson  was  a  keen  observer,  and  an 
accurate  describer  of  the  scenes  before  him  : 
added  to  which,  his  idea  of  the  true  intent  of 
comedy,  and  the  examples  of  Aristophanes  and 
Plautus,  his  principal  models,  came  in  aid  of  his 
natural  bent,  and  converted  what  was  inclination 
into  duty. 

A  modem  reader,  Whalley  says,  .will  be  sur- 
prised, perhaps,  to  find  business  of  the  follovring 
description  transacted  in  St.  Paul's;  but  the 
middle  aisle  of  this  church  was  in  the  poet's 
days,  the  common  resort  of  bullies,  knights  of 
the  post,  and  others  of  the  like  reputable  profes- 
sions, who  carried  on  their  various  occupations, 
here  with  great  success :  indeed,  bargains 
of  all  kinds  were  made  here  as  commonly  as  on 
the  Exchange,  and  with  as  little  feeling  of  im> 
propriety.  The  reader  who  wishes  for  more  on 
the  subject^  may  turn  to  a  very  curious  passage 
in  Reed's  Old  Plays,  vol.  vii  p.  136. 
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and  I  am  come  to  spit  private  in  Paul's. 
Save  you,  sir. 
Orange.  Adieu,  good  Signior  Whiffe. 

yPasses  onward. 

Enter  Clove. 

Choe.  Master  Apple-John  !  you  are  well 
met:  when  shall  we  sup  together,  and 
laugh,  and  be  liat  with  those  good  wenches, 
ha? 

Shift.  Faith,  sir,  I  must  now  leave  you, 
upon  a  few  humours  and  occasions ;  but 
when  you  please,  sir.  {Exit. 

Clffvt.  Farewell,  sweet  Apple-John  j  I 
woodCT  there  are  no  more  store  of  gallsmlS 
here.        ■  ...->--.. —.  . .-.— »a 

\Mit.  What  be  these  two,  signior  ? 

Cor.  Marry;  a  couple,  sir,  that  are  mere 
Grangers  to  the  whole  scope  of  our  play ; 
o%Tome  to  walk  a  turn  or  two  in  this 
sjsnrpf  Fiat's,  by  cbance.} 

Orange.  Save  you,  good  Master  Clove ! 
Clave.  Sweet  Master  Orange. 


\^ii.  How  I  Clove  and  Orange  ? 

Cor.  Ay,  and  they  are  well  met,  for  'tis 
»  dry  an  Orange  as  ever  grew :  nothing 
TOt  salutation,  and,  O  lord,  sir!  and.  It 
pleoies  you  to  say  so,  sir/  one  that  can  laugh 
at  a  jest  for  company  with  a  most  plausible 
and  extemporal  grace ;  and  some  hour  after 
m  private  ask  you  what  it  was.  The  other 
monsieur.  Clove,  is  a  more  spicedjouth ; 
he  will  sit  you  a  Ivhole'aTternoon  sometimes 
n»  a  bobks^Iler'i'  sHpE.  freadinXthe  Greel?;; 
Itoaan,  and  Spanish,  when  He  understands 
J«>t  a-WtjRr<;jf-^tlietl  if  he  had  the  tongues 
to  his  suits,  he  were  an  excellent  linguist.] 


>rted  foi 


Clave.  Do  you  hear  this  reported  for  cer- 
tainty? 

Orange.  0  lord,  sir. 

^s/w- Puntarvolo  and  CsltIo,  followed  by 
^  Senring-men,  one  leading  a  dog, 
^  other  bearing  a  bag. 

.  Punt.  Sirrah,  take  my  cloak ;  and  you, 
SIT  knave,  follow  me  closer.  If  thou  losest 
"Jy  dog,  thou  Shalt  die  a  dog's  death  ;  I 
wm  hang  thee. 

f    ^  ^fi  is  out  of  her  humour.]     Jonson 

"jot  to  account  for  this :  but  he  has  so  many 

1  3*cters  on  his  hands,  that  the  loss  of  one  may 

*n/  ov«riooked. 

fftfti'  ^''^^y  colours  as  e*er  you  saw  any 

'ows  coat  in  your  life.\    Jonson  plays  on  the  I 

'y**.  I. 


Car.  Tut,  fear  him  not,  he's  a  good  lean 
slave,  he  loves  a  dog  well,  I  warrant  him  ; 
I  see  by  his  looks,  I :— Mass,  he's  some- 
what like  him.  'Slud  \to  the  Servant.] 
poison  him,  make  him  away  vwth  a  crooked 
pin,  or  somewhat,  man ;  thou  may'st  have 
more  security  of  thy  life;  and— So,  sir; 
what !  you  have  not  put  out  your  whole 
venture  yet,  have  you? 

Punt.  No,  I  do  want  yet  some  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hundred  pounds ;  bi^tmy  lady,  my 
wilg^  is  Out  of  her  I/umour^sh€lS:6&§'  ffot 
now  go.  ' 

Car.  No  !  how  then  ? 

Punt.  Marry,  I  am  now  enforced  to  give 
it  out,  upon  the  return  of  myself,  my  dog, 
and  my  cat. 

Car,  Your  cat !  where  is  she  ? 

Punt.  My  squire  has  her  there  in  the 
bag ;  sirrah,  look  to  her.  How  lik'st  thou 
my  change.  Carlo? 

Car.  Oh,  for  the  better,  sir;  your  cat 
has  nine  lives,  and  your  wife  has  but  one. 

Punt.  Besides,  she  will  never  be  sea-sick, 
which  will  save  me  so  much  in  conserves. 

I  came  from  him  but  now ;  .he  is  at 
the  heral4;§jBfficej(a«d«fci.he  requested  flie" 
to  go  afore,  and  take  up  a  man  or  two  for 
him  in  Paul's,  against  his  cognizance  was 
ready. 

th^T^*  ^^^"^'^•— .^®.-£Hr?^^?d^arms, 

Car.  Ay,  aad  nice  ones  too ;  of  as  many 
colours  as  e'er  you  saw  any  fool's  coat  in 
your  life.2  I'll  go  look  among  yond  bills, 
an  I  can  fit  him  with  legs  to  his  arms. 

Punt.  With  legs  to  his  arms  I  Good ! 
I  will  go  with  you,  sir. 

\Ti^£oJpreqdJhe  bills ^ 

Enter  Fastidious,  Deliro,  and  Macilente. 

Fast.  Come,  let's  ^yalk  in  Mediterraneo  :* 
I  assure  you,  sir,  I  aijj  not.  the  least  re- 
spected among  ladies ;  but  let  that  pass : 
do  you  know  how  to  go  into  the  presence, 
sir? 

Mad.  Why,  on  my  feet,  sir. 

Fast.  No,  on  your  head,  sir ;  for  'tis 
that  must  bear  you  out,  I  assure  you  ;  as 
thus,  sir.  You  must  first  have  an  especial 
care  so  to  wear  your  hat,  that  it  oppress 

word  :   the  privileged  fool  of  his  days  wore  a 
parti-coloured  dress. 

«  Cofiie,  lefs  walk  in  Mediterraneo :]  In  the 
middle  aisle  :  the  quarto  reads,  in  the  Mediter- 
raneum. 
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not  confusedly  this  your  predominant,  or 
foretop;  because,  when  you  come  at  the 
presence-door,  you  may  with  once  or 
twice  stroking  up  your  forehead, ^  thus, 
enter  with  your  predominant  perfect ;  that 
is,  standing  up  stiff. 

Maci.  As  if  one  were  frighted  ? 

Fast.  Ay,  sir. 

Maci.  Which,  indeed,  a  true  fear  of  your 
mistress  should  do,  rather  than  gum-water, 
or  whites  of  eggs ;  is't  not  so,  sir? 

Fast.  An  ingenious  observation.  Give 
me  leav^  to  crave  your  name,  sir? 

Deli.  His  name  is  Macilente,  sir. 

Fast.  Good  Signior  Macilente,  if  this 
gentlernaii*  iSigiHor-Sefao,  fiwiikh  yoiS,'SJr 
he'"Says  he  will,  with  clothes,  I  wiU  bring 
you,  to-morrow  by  this  time,  into  the  pre 
sence  of  the  most  divine  and  «oute  lachf  in" 
court ;  you  shall  see  sweet  silent  rhetorick,^ 
and  dumb  eloquence  speaking  in  her  eye ; 
but  when  she  speaks  herself,  such  an  ana- 
tomy of  wit,  so  sinewized  and  arterized, 
that  'tis  the  goodliest  model  of  pleasure  that 
ever  was  to  behold.  Oh!  she  strikes  the 
world  into  admiration  of  her ;  O,  O,  O !  I 
cannot  express  them,  believe  me. 

Maci.  O,  your  only  admiration  is  your 
silence,  sir. 

Punt.  'Fore  God,  Carlo,  this  is  good ! 
let's  read  them  again.  [Reads  the  bill. 

"If  there  be  any  lady  or  gentlewoman  of 

1  Your  Predominant,  or  foretop — once  or  twice 
stroking  up  your  forehead^  ^i^.^  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  fashionable  mode  of  wearing 
the  hair  at  this  time.  Thus  Rowley,  "  While  1 
tie  my  band,  prithee  stroke  up  my  foretop  a 
little.*— Match. at  Midnight. 

*  You  shall  see  s'WGcX.  ^"XcxiX.  rhetoric,  &c.]  I 
know  not  what  Jonson  found  so  ridiculous  in  the 
following  extract,  but  this  is  not  the  only  place 
in  which  he  laughs  at  it : 

"  Ah,  Beauty,  Syren,  fair  enchanting  good. 
Sweet  silent  rhetoric  of  persuadmg  eyes. 
Dumb  eloquence,  whase  power  doth  move  the 
blood, 
More  than  the  words  or  wisdom  of  the 
wise !" — Daniel's  Cotnp.  of  Rosamond. 

^  And  hath  little  legs  of  purpose. '\  These  are 
mentioned  as  characteristic  of  a  jg^entleman  in 
many  of  our  old  plays  :  see  Massinger,  vol.  iv. 
280.  To  lie  in  lavender,  which  occurs  just 
below,  is  also  a  cant  term  for  lying  in  pawn.  So 
in  Eastward  Hoe,  "Good  faith,  rather  than 
thou  shouldst^aze/f£.a  rag,  I'd  lay  my  ladyship 
in  lavender,  if  I  knew  where."  The  expression 
is  so  common,  that  more  examples  of  it  are  un- 
necessary. 

*  As  also  the  rare  corollary  and  Practice  of 
the  Cuban  ebolition,  euripus,  fl«</ whiffj  In  p.  64, 
it  is  said  that  one  of  Cavaliero  Shift's  chief  exer- 


good  carriage  that  is  desirous  to  entertain 
to  her  private  uses  a  young,  straight,  and 
upright  gentleman,  of  the  age  of  five  or  six 
and  twenty  at  the  most;  who  can  serve  in  the 
nature  of  a  gentleman-usher,  and  hath  little 
legs  of  purpose,  3  and  a  black  satin  suit  of 
his  own,  to  go  before  her  in ;  which  suit,  for 
the  more  sweetening,  now  lies  in  lavender ; 
and  can  hide  his  face  with  her  fan,  if  need 
require ;  or  sit  in  the  cold  at  the  stairfoot 
for  her,  as  well  as  another  gentleman  :  let 
her  subscribe  her  name  and  place,  and  dili- 
gent respect  shall  be  given." 

Punt^  This  is  above  measure  excellent, 
ha! 

Car,  No,  this,  this !  here's  a  fine  slave. 

{Reads. 

"  If  this  city,  or  the  suburbs  of  the  same, 
do  afford  any  young  gendeman  of  the  first, 
second,  or  third  head,  more  or  less,  whose 
friends  are  but  lately  deceased,  and  whose 
lands  are  but  new  come  into  his  hands,  that, 
to  be  as  exactly  qualified  as  the  best  of  our 
ordinary  gallants  are,  is  affected  to  enter- 
tain the  most  gentlemanlike  use  of  tobacco; 
as  first,  to  give  it  the  most  exquisite  per- 
fume; then,  to  know  all  the  delicate  sweet 
forms  for  the  assumption  of  it ;  as  also  the 
rare  corollary  and  practice  of  the  Cuban 
ebolition,  euripus,  and  whifF,*  which  he  shall 
receive,  or  take  in  here  at  London,  and 

cises  was  taking  the  whiff;  here  we  find  that 
this  accomplished  personage  was  also  master  of , 
the  delicate  sweet  forms  of  taking  the  euripus 
and  the  Cuban  ebolition.  I  regret  my  inability  to 
furnish  any  precise  information  upon  those  tenns, 
which  are  almost  peculiar  to  Jfonson.  Whiff, 
indeed,  occurs  in  a  dull,  prosinf  account  of 
tobacco,  in  the  Queen's  Arcadia,  from  which,  as 
well  as  from  what  our  author  says  elsewhere,  it 
would  seem  to  be  either  a  swallowing  of  the 
smoke,  or  a  retaining  it  in  the  throat  for  a  given 
space  of  time.    The  lines  of  Daniel  are : 

"  This  herb  in  powder  made,  and  fired,  he  sucks, 
Out  of  a  little  hollow  instrument 
Of  calcinated  clay,  the  smoke  thereof : 
Which  either  he  conveys  out  of  his  nose, 
Or  down  into  his  stomach  with  a  whiff,"  &C. 

It  is  also  noticed  in  Pasguil  and  Katheritu, 
1601 : 

"  Indeed  young  Brabant  is  a  proper  man. 
He  curies  his  boote  with  judgment,  takes  a 

whiffe. 
With  graceful  fashion,"  &c. — Act  i. 

And  in  the  GulTs  Hornbook,  in  a  manner  which 
proves  that  Shift  was  a  professor  of  no  vulgar 
arts  !  "  Then  let  him  shew  his  several  tricks  in 
taking  the  whiff e,  the  ring,  &c.,  for  these  are 
compliments  (accomplishments)  that  gain  gen* 


' 
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evaporate  at  Uxbridge,  or  farther,  if  it 
please  him.  If  there  be  any  such  generous 
q)irit,  that  is  truly  enamoured  of  these  good 
Acuities ;  may  it  please  him,  but  by  a  note 
of  his  hand  to  specify  tlie  place  or  ordinary 
vhere  he  uses  to  eat  and  lie;  and  most 
sweet  attendance,  with  tobacco  and  pipes 
of  the  best  sort,  shall  be  ministered.  Stet, 
quaso  candide  Lector"'^ 

Punt.  Why,  this  is  without  parallel,  this. 
Car.  Well,  Lll  mark  tb^g  Mi/>w  fnj  gr>^- 
iardo's  use  presently. 


Hardo 
FunT. 


presently 
Car.  Faith, 


liardo  for  his  use, 
either  ol'  them  will  serve, 
ftey  are  both  good  properties  :  I'll  design 
titt  other  a  place  too,  that  we  may  see  him. 
Punt.  No  better  place  than  the  Mitre, 
that  we  may  be  spectators  with  you,  Carlo. 
Soft,  behold  who  enters  here : 

Enter  Sogliardo. 

Signioi  Sogliardo !  save  you. 

Sog.  Save  you,  good  Sir  Puntarvolo ; 
your  dog's  in  health,  sir,  I  see.  How  now. 
Carlo? 

Car.  We  havf*  ^^fj\  ci"r>p^^  pains  to 

,  [Shcm  him.  the  bill. 

Punt.  Come  hit^?r»  signior. 

Clave.  Monsieur  Orange,   yon  gallants 
<*serveus;  prithee  lei's  talk  fustian  a  little. 
"^  ffiill  thfiTn;  mak&jESsS^SSSvewe^are 
gat  scholars. 
^'u«^«.  O  lord,  sir  ! 

Clove.  Nay,  prithee  let  us,— believe  me, 
you  have  an  excellent  habit  in  discourse. 

^cmea  no  mean  x«spect ;  and  for  which  indeed 
™ey  are  more  worthily  noticed  than  for  any  skill 
"Jjr  have  in  learning." 

■  V****  ^litiokf  or  a  corruption  of  it,  appears 
a*c  Returtt  from  Pamassns.  "  Good  faith," 
'*^«™soneof  the  pages,  "Master  Prodigo  is 
»»«ccllcnt  fellow,  he  takes  tb»^itlan  ebutlitio 
»  ttcdlently !"  This,  indeed,  explains  nodiing ; 
wM,  from  the  expression  itself,  we  may  conjecture 
^«t  meant  a  forcible  and  rapid  ejection  of  the 
^*e-  Of  the  euripus,  I  can  find  no  other 
^Jople.  This  was  the  name  which  the  ancients 
Oje  to  that  narrow  and  rapid  streight  between 
rj^d  of  Euboea  and  the  continent.  It  was 
F^^bial  for  its  frequent  flux  and  reflux,  and 
«  name  may  therefore  have  been  given  to  the 
"J«.  which  we  have  all  witnessed,  of  inhaline 
•wi  emitting  smoke  in  quick  succession.  But  all 
j^  B  uncertain,  and  must  lie  so  received.  I 
4ave  nothing  better. 

•^«f,  yjfcrw,]    The  usual  adjuration,  I  sup- 
w.  not  to  cover,  or  tear  down,  the  advertise- 


Orange.  It  pleases  you  to  say  so,  sir. 

Clove.  By  this  church,  you  have,  la; 
nay,  come,  begin — ^Aristotle,  in  his  dae- 
monologia,  approves  Scaliger  for  the  best 
navigator  in  Ins  time;  and  in  his  hyper- 
critics,  he  reports  him  to  be  Heautonti- 
morumenos: — ^you  understand  the  Greek, 
sir? 

Orange.  O,  good  sir  I 

Maci.  For  society's  sake  he  does.  O, 
here  be  a  couple  of  fin^  \^W  r^"'^<'g  * 

Clove.  Now,  sir,  wnereas  the  ingenuity' 
of  the  time,  and  the  soul's  synderisis  are  but 
embrions  in  nature,  added  to  the  ponch  of 
Esquiline,  and  the  intervallum  of  the  zo- 
diac, besides  the  ecliptic  line  being  optic, 
and  not  mental,  but  by  the  contemplative 
and  theoric  part  thereof,  doth  demon- 
strate to  us  the  vegetable  circumference, 
and  the  ventosity  of  the  tropics,  and 
whereas  our  intellectual  or  mincing  ca- 
preal  (according  to  the  metaphysicks)  as  you 
may  read  in  Plato's  Histriomastix — ^You 
conceive  me,  sir? 

Orange.  O  lord,  sir  I 

Clove.  Then  coming  to  the  pretty  ani- 
mal, as  reason  long  since  is  fled  to  animals,  ^ 
you  know,  or  indeed  for  the  more  mode- 
lizing,  or  enamelling  or,  rather  diamondiz- 
ing  of  your  subject,  you  shall  perceive  the 
hypothesis,  or  galaxia  (whereof  the  meteors 
long  since  had  their  initial  inceptions  and 
notions),  to  be  merely  Pythagorical,  mathe- 
matical, and  aristocratical — For,  look  you, 
sir,  there  is  ever  a  kind  of  concinnity  and 

species — T^  ng   Hir^    »n  nnr   fnrmpr   dis- 

course.  for  fhey  mark  us  not. 


This  precious  nonsense  is  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  the  Chresme  Philosophale  des  Questions  En~ 
cyclopedicques  de  Pantagruel,  which  Jonson 
probably  had  in  his  thoughts. 

'  As  reason  long  since  is  fled  to  animals^] 
Designed  as  a  sneer  on  those  philosophers  who, 
from  the  tractable  and  imitative  qualities  in 
brutes,  maintained  that  they  were  reasonable 
creatures. — ^Whal. 

This  is  very  gravely  said :  but  I  wonder  the 
commentators  have  not  rather  pointed  out  this 
passage  as  designed  to  sneer  at  Shakspeare : 


(( 


»iW. 


wV,  whereas   the   ingenuity,   &v.} 


O  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason !" 

yuUns  Ceesar. 

It  is  true  that  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour 
was  published  several  years  before  Julius  dBsar, 
but  that  I  find  is  no  conclusive  argument  in 
favour  of  Jonson,  for — "  he  might  have  seen  the 
lines  in  manuscript ;  or,  as  the  manuscript  was 
certainly  not  in  existence  at  this  time,  he  might 
have  known  that  Shakspeare  intended  to  make 
use  of  such  an  expression. 


lOO 


EVERY  MAN  OUT  OF  HIS  HUMOUR. 


[act  III. 


Fast  Mass,  yonder's  the  knight  Puntar- 
volo. 

Deli.  And  my  cousin  Sogliardo,  me- 
thinks. 

Maci.  Ay,  Mid  his  familiar  that  haunts 
him^the  devil  with  the  bhiiilug  ftiue: — 

Deh,  Lfel  'em  alone,  OBSfetVfe  'em  not. 

[Sogliardo,  Puntarvolo,  and 
Carlo  walk  together. 

Sog.  Nay,  I  will  have  him,  I  am  resolute 
for  tnat.  By  this  parchment,  gentlemen, 
I  have  been  so  toiled  among  the  harrots 
yonder,*  you  will  not  believe !  they  do 
speak  in  the  strangest  language,  and  give 
a  man  the  hardest  terms  for  his  money, 
that  ever  you  knew. 

Car.  But  have  you  irms  haiMYnii  arms? 

Sog.  V  faith,  "^fUD^  i^^FHii  I  ^P^**!  v^"*** 
mysdf  gentleman,  jio^;  hoi&'^iay:.  p^- 
teB»;"^.CQ^t  mft  thirty  pomulr  <by  this 
breath. 

•Ptmt.  A  very  fair  coat,'  well  charged, 
and  full  of  armory. 

Sog.  Nay,  it  has  as  much  variety  of 
colours  in  it  as  you  have  seen  a  coat  have ; 
how  Uke  you  the  crest,  sir  ? 

Punt.  I  understand  it  not  well,  what 
is't? 

Sog.  Marry,  sir,  it  is  your  boar  without 
a  head,  rampant.  A  boar  without  a  head, 
that's  very  rare  I 

Car.  Ay,  and  rampant  too !  troth,  I  com- 
mend the  herald's  wit,  he  has  decyphered 
him  well :  a  swine  without  a  head,  without 
brain,  wit,  anything  indeed,  ramping  to 
gentility.  You  can  blazon  the  rest,  signior, 
can  you  not  ? 

Sog.  O,  ay,  I  have  it  in  writing  here  of 
purpose  ;  it  cost  me  two  shillings  the  trick- 
ing.* 

Car.  Let's  hear,  let's  hear. 

Punt.  It  is  the  most  vile,  foolish,  absurd, 
palpable,  and  ridiculous  escutcheon  that 

^  /  Aave  been  so  toiled  among  the  harrots 
yonder,"]    See  p.  lo  b. 

*  A  very /air  coat,  Sfc.]  In  this  and  what 
follows,  Jonson  had  evidendy  the  JSmentita 
Nobilitas  again  in  view :  A  ode  clypeunt  cum 
insiptibus.  Ha.  Quanam  tnihi  suades 
dehgant  ?  Ne.  Duo  mulctra,  si  velis,  et  can- 
tharum  cerevisiarium.  Ha.  Ludis:  aze  die 
serio.  Ne.  Nunauantfuisii  in  bello  ?  Ha.  Ne 
vidi  quident.  Ne.  At  interim,  opinor,  decol- 
lasti  anseres  et  capos  rusticorum  f  Ha.  Per- 
sape,  et  quidemfortiter.  Ne.  Pone  macharam 
argenteam,  tria  an sei-um  capita  aurea.  Ha.  In 
quo  solo  ?  Ne.  Quo  nisi  sanptinolento,  monu- 
mentumfortiter  effusi  cruoris. — In  verticequid 
eminebit?  Ha.  Expecto.  Ne.  Caput  canis 
demissis  auribus. 


ever  this  eye  survised. — Save  you,  gcxxl 
Monsieur  Fastidious. 

[Thiy  salute  as  they  meet  in  the  walk. 

Car.  Silence,  good  knight;  on,  on. 

Sog.  [reads.]  "Gyrony  of  eight  pieces; 
azure  and  gules ;  between  three  plates,  a 
chevron  engrailed  checquy,  or,  vert,  and 
ermins;  on  a  chief  argent,  between  two 
ann'lets  sable,  a  boar's  head,  proper." 

Car.  How's  that !  on  a  chief  argent  ? 

Sog.  [reads.]  "  On  a  chief  argent,  a  boar's 
head  proper,  between  two  ann'lets  sable. 

Car.  'Slud,  it's  a  hog's  cheek  and  pud> 
dings  in  a  pewter  field,  this. 

[Here  they  shift.  Fastidious  mixes 
with  Puntarvolo ;  Carlo  and  Sog- 
liardo ;  Deliro  and  Macilente ; 
Clove  and  Orange  \four  couple. 

Sog.  How  like  you  them,  signior? 

Punt.  Let  the  word  be,*  Not  without 
mustard :  your  crest  is  very  rare,  sir. 

Car.  A  frying-pan  to  the  crest  had  had 
no  fellow. 

Fast.  Intreat  your  poor  friend  to  walk 
off  a  little,  signior,  I  will  salute  the  knight. 

Car,  Come,  lap  it  up,  lap  it  up. 

Fast.  You  are  right  well  encountered, 
sir ;  how  does  your  fair  dog  ? 

Punt.  In  reasonable  state,  sir;  what 
citizen  is  that  you  were  consorted  with?  A 
merchant  of  any  worth? 

Fast.  'Tis  Signior  Deliro,  sir. 

Punt,  Is  it  he  ?— -Save  you,  sir ! 

\They  salute. 

Deli.  Good  Sir  Puntarvolo ! 

Mad.  O  what  copy  of  fool»  would  this 
place  minister,  to  one  endued  with  patience 
to  observe  it ! 

Car.  Nay,  look  you,  sir,  now  you  are  a 
pri>ntlpm}|ii.  YOU  must  cany  a-aore  exalted 

ur  mooa  "Midjiabit  to 


stand  upon  your  gentility,  and  scorn  every 


*  //  cost  me  two  shillings  the  tricking.]  The 
drawing  of  it  out  with  pen  and  ink;  it  is  an 
heraldic  terra. 

*  Punt.  Let  the  word  be,  6^.]  The  motta 
Thus  in  Albion's  England: 

"  Non  mcerens  moriar  for  the  Tnot." 

And,  in  Webster's  H^hite  Devil, 

" The  word,  Inopem  me copia  fecit.** — Whal. 

*  O  what  copy  of  fool,  drv.]  What  abun- 
dance. Thus  Gosson  (forgetting  himself,  poor 
man !)  observes,  that  "  carpers  doe  nowe  long 
for  r<>^  of  abuses.**  We  had  this  vile  expres- 
sion before. — See  p.  86  a. 
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man  ;  speak  nothing  humbly,  never  dis- 
course under  a  nobleman,  though  you  never 
saw  him  but  riding  to  the  Star  Chamber, 
it's  all  one.  l4}xS.PO^in^^  '  ^i^st  no  man : 
speak  ill  of  no  man  to  Jus  tSJfeV'nor  well  of 
aiiji  mau  bthhlil  hia  batk.-  ♦  GalutC  fairly  on 
the  front,  and  wish  them  hanged  upon  the 
turn.  Spread  yourself  upon  his  bosom 
publicly,  whose  heart  you  would  eat  in 
private.  These  be  principles,  think  on 
them ;  I'll  come  to  you  again  presently. 

[Exit. 

Punt,  [to  his  Servant.]  Sirrah,  keep  close; 
yet  not  so  close :  thy  breath  will  thaw  my 
niflf.» 

•^S"-  O*  good  cousin,  I  am  a  little  busy, 
bow  does  my  niece  ?  I  am  to  walk  with  a 
knight  here. 

Enter  Fungoso  with  his  Tailor^ 

Fung.  O.  he  is  here ;  look  you,  sir,  that's 
!  the  gentleman. 

i      Tai.  What,   he  in  the   blush-coloured 
■  satin? 

Fung.  Ay,  he,  sir ;  though  his  wiit  blush, 
hi*  Mnihiffi  not  \  Iftnk  yrrn,  fh?it'y  thf  suit, 
sir :  I  would  havp  "''"**  g"^^  "^  ""»  wit>t«Mif 

Amerenc^^  ciifh   cihiflF,  gnrh  i^  winff,^  f^^irh  a 

sleeve,  «<«>h-^  skir^,  jiy^llyand  all:  there- 
fore»  pray  you  observe  it.    Have  you  a  pair 
;  of  tables  ?s 

I      Fast.  Why,  do  you  see,  sir,  they  say  I 
'  am  fantasti^U  why,  tnia,  I  know  it, 

pursue  my  humour  still,  in  cootemptaMnis 

I  oensorions  "acgs: — *SII|:ht,  an  a  man  should 

I  donofllftig'-Tjut  what  asort  of  stale  judg- 

<  ments  about  this  town  will  approve  in  him, 

he  were  a  sweet  ass:  I'd  beg  him,  i'  faith.  ^ 

I  ne'er  knew  any  more  find  fault  with  a 

fashion,  than  they  that  knew  not  how  to 

put  themselves  into  it.    For  mine  own  part, 

so  I  please  mine  own  appetite,  I  am  care- 

ksft  wkai;  tibfi^^isty  world  speaks  of  me. 

Pah! 

Fung.  Do  you  mark  how  it^hangs  at  the 

kneethergir         "'*^' 


^  Thv  breath  will  thaw  my  ruff.]  The  expres- 
aon  is  humourous,  for  the  ruffs  then  worn  were 
made  extremely  stiff  with  starch.— Whal. 

•  Such  a  wine,  J  A  lateral  prominency,  ex- 
tendine  from  each  shoulder,  which,  as  appears 
from  tne  portraits  of  the  age,  was  a  fasl^onahle 
part  of  the  dress.— Whal. 

'  Have  you  a  pair  of  tables?]  i.e.,  9^  Pocket- 
hook,  for  taking  memorandums. — See  p.  06  a. 

♦  fd  beg  him,  i*  faith.]  Alluding  to  the  com- 
mon expression  of  begging  a  man  for  a  fool. 
Great  interest  was  formerly  made  with  the 
Crown,  to  obtain  the  custody  of  a  wealthy  idiot, 
and  the  prt^t  of  his  lands :  probably  too  some 


Tai.  I  warrant  you,  sir. 

Fung.  For  God's  sake  do,  note  all ;  do 
you  see  the  collar,  sir? 

Tai.  Fear  nothing,  it  shall  not  differ  in 
astitch..sir.  "  » 

^Fung^r^y  heaven  it  do  not !  you'll 
make  these  linings  serve,  and  help  me  to  a 
chapman  for  the  outside,  will  you  ? 

Tai.  I'll  do  my  best,  sir ;  you'll  put  it 
off  presently. 

Fung.  Ay,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber 

you  shall  have  it but  make  haste  of  it, 

for  the  love  of  a  customer ;  for  111  sit  in 
my  old  suit,  or  else  lie  a  bed,  and  read  the 
Arcadia  till  you  have  done. 

[Exit  with  his  Tailor. 

Re-enter  Carlo. 

Car.  O,  if  ever  you  were  struck  with  a 
jest,  gallants,  now,  now,  now,  I  do  usher 
the  most  strange  piece  of  military  profes- 
sion that  ever  was  discovered  in  Insula 
Paulina.^ 

Past.  Where?  where? 

Punt.  What  is  he  for  a  creature  ?• 

Car.  A  pimp,  a  pimp,  that  I.  have  ob- 
served ydnder,  the  rarest  superficies  of  a 
humour;  he  comes  every  moffilflg;  to  empty 
his  lungs  in  Paul's  here;  and  offers  up 
some  five  or  six  hecatombs  of  faces  and 
sighs,  and  away  again.  Here  he  comes  : 
nay,  walk,  walk,  b^  not  seen  to  note  him, 

id  we  shall  have  excellent  sport. 

Enter  Shift ;  and  walks  by,  using  action 
to  his  rapier. 

Punt.  'Slid,  he  vented  a  sigh  e'en  now, 
I  thought  he  would  have  blown  up  the 
church. 

Car.  O,  you  shall  have  him  give  a 
number  of  those  false  fires  ere  he  depart. 

Fast.  See,  now  he  is  expostulating  with 
his  rapier :  look,  look ! 

Car.  Did  you  ever  in  your  days  observe 
better  passion  over  a  hilt  ? 


cajolery  was  used  to  the  poor  innocent  himself. 
Thus  in  Drum's  Entertainment,  "  Be  my  ward, 
John.  Faith,  I'll  eive  thee  two  coats  a  year,  an 
thou'lt  be  my  fool. 

*  In  Insula  Paulina.]  This  is  worse  than  in 
Mediterraneum.  But  I  suppose  that  Jonson 
did  not  think  himself  responsible  for  Carlo's 
Latin.  He  spells  the  word  aisle,  indeed,  isle, 
but  he  nmst  have  known  the  meaning  of  it  too 
well  to  imagine  that  Insula  was  the  proper 
translation. 

«  »%a/i>^  for  a  creature?]  See  The  Silent 
Woman. 
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Punt.  Except  it  were  in  the  person  of 
a  cutler's  boy,  or  that  the  fellow  were 
nothing  but  vapour,  ^  I  should  think  it  im- 
possible. 

Car.  See  again,  he  claps  his  sword  o'  the 
head,  as  who  should  say,  well,  go  to. 

Fast,  O,  violence !  I  wonder  the  blade 
can  contain  itself,  being  so  provoked. 

Car.    *'  With   that    the  moody  squire 
thumpt  his  breast, 

And  reared  his  eyen  to  heaven  for  re- 
venge."' 

So£^.  Troth,  an  you  be  good  gentlemen, 
let's  make  them  friends,  and  take  up  the 
matter  between  hisi.rapier  and  him. 

Car.  Nay,  if  yoii  mt^nd  thai,  you  must 
iqy  down  the  matter;  for  this  rapier,  it 
seems,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  hanger-on,  and 
the  good  gentleman  would  happily  be  rid 
of  him. 

Fast.  By  my  faith,  and  'tis  to  be  sus- 
pected ;  I'll  asic  him. 

Mad.  O,  here's  rich  stuff !  for  life's  sake, 
let  us  go : 
A  man  would  wish  himself  a  senseless 

pillar, 
Rather  than  view  these  monstrous  pro- 
digies : 
Nilhabet  infcslix  paupertas  durius  in  se, 

Quam  quod  ridiculos  homines  facit 

{Exit  with  Deliro. 

Fast.  Signior  ! 
,  Shift.  At  your  service. 

Fast.  Will  ynn  pell  your  rapipr  ? 

Car.  He  is  turned  wild  upon  the  ques- 
tion ;  he  looks  as  he  had  seen  a  Serjeant.^ 

Shift.  Sell  my  rapier  I  now  fate  bless 
me ! 

Punt.  Amen. 

Shift.  You  asked  me  if  I  would  sell  my 
rapier,  sir? 

Fast.  I  did  indeed. 

Shift.  Now,  lord  have  mercy  upon  me ! 

Punt.  Amen,  I  say  still. 

Shift.  'Slid,  sir,  what  should  you  behold 
in  my  face,  sir,  that  should  move  you,  as 
they  say,  sir,  to  ask  me,  sir,  if  I  would  sell 
my  rapier  ? 

Fast.  Nay,  let  me  pray  you,  sir,  be  not 
moved :  I  protest  I  would  rather  have  been 

^  Or  that  the  fellow  were  nothing  but  vapour,] 
A  cant  term  for  a  mere  hector,  a  quarrelsome 
bully. 

*  With  that,  &c.]  I  do  not  recollect  these 
lines : — if  they  are  not  a  quotation  from  some  of 
our  elder  poets,  which  they  probably  are,  they 
are  an  affected  imitation  of  their  manner. 

*  He  is  turned  wild  upon  the  question ;  he 
looks  as  he  had  seen  a  seijeant.]    One  of  the 


silent  than  any  way  offensive,  had  I  known 
your  nature. 

Shift,  3dl.my,rapi>r?.:nds  ]id!.-:-Nay, 
sir,  for  mine  own  part,  as  I  am  a^man  that 
hfts  served"!ft'*tra11ses,"or  so,  soTaifn  not  apt 
to  Injare  any  gentleman  in  the  degree  of 
falling  foul,  but — sell  my  rapier !  I  will  tell 
you,  sir,  I  have  served  with  this  foolish 
rapier  where  some  of  us  dare  not  appear  in 
haste ;  I  name  no  man ;  but  let  that  pass. 
Sell  my  rapier  ! — death  to  my  lungs  !  This 
rapier,  sir,  has  travelled  by  my  side,  sir,  the 
best  part  of  France,  and  the  Low  Country : 
I  have  seen  Flushing,  Brill,  and  the  Hague, 
with  this  rapier,  sir,  in  my  lord  of  Leices- 
ter's time :  and,  by  God's  will,  he  that  should 

offer  to  disrapier  me  now,   I  would 

Look    you,    sir,   you    presume   to    be  a 
gentleman  of  sort.  UilQ  su  llktiWliSb  your 


friends  here  \  if  you  have  any  disposition  to 
travel  for  the  sight  of  service,  or  so,  one, 
two,  or  all  of  you,  I  can  lend  you  letters  to 
divers  officers  and  commanders  in  the  Low 
Countries,  that  shall  for  my  cause  do  you 
all  the  good  offices  that  shall  pertain  or 

belong  tojf^tlemen  of  your [lowering 

his  voice. "TPlease  you,  to  shew  the  bounty 
of  your  ihind,  sir,  to  impart  some  ten 
groats,*  or  half  a  crown  to  our  use,  till  our 
ability  be  of  growthrto  return  it,  and  we 
shall  think  ourself — \  'Sblood !  sell  my 
rapier !  / 

Sog:  I  pray  you  what  said  he,  signior? 
he's  a  proper  man. 

Fast.  Marry,  he  tells  me,  if  I  please  to 
shew  the  bounty  of  my  mind,  tP  impnrf 
Ttmir  trn  £Tnfiiti  tn  hii  uif.  or  so 

Punt.  Break  his  head,  and  give  it  him. 

Car.  I  thought  he  had  been  playing  o* 
the  Jew's  trump,  I. 

Shift.  My  rapier !  no,  sir ;  my  rapier  is 
my  guard,  my  defence,  my  revenue,  my 
honour — if  yon  nnnnnt  impiurt^  be  secret.  I 
beseech  you — and  I  will  maintain  it,  whoB 
there  is  a  grain  of  dust,  or  a  drop  of  water. 
[sighs.]  Hard  is  the  choice  when  the  valiant 
must  eat  their  arms,  or  clem.^  Sell  my 
rapier !  no,  my  dear,  I  will  not  be  divorced 
from  thee  yet ;  I  have  ever  found  thee  true 
as  steel,  and You  cannot  impart,  sir? — 

officers  belonging  to  the  Compter,  a  sezjeant-at> 
mace  ;  he  looks  as  if  he  feared  to  be  arrestedt 

*  Please  you  to  impart  some  ten  groats^  In 
the  characters  of  the  drama  (p.  64)  Shift  is  de- 
scribed as  making  "privy  searches  for  im- 
Parters." 

*  Must  eat  their  arms  or  clem.]  i.e.,  starve. 
Clem,  ox  clam y  is  a  word  yet  in  use  in  many  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  SeetheP^i^/^,acti. — Whal.. 
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Save  you,  gentlemen  ; — nevertheless,  if  you 
have  a  fwicy  to  it,  sir 

Fast.  Prithefe  away:  Is  Signior  Deliro 
departed?    • 

Car.  Have  you  seen  a  pimp  outface  his 
oviTi  wants^etter?—     ' — : 

it»/. ""  1  uuiiuiieiid  him  that  can  dis- 
semble them  so  well. 

Punt.  True,  and  having  no  better  a  cloak 
for  it  than  he  has  neither. 

Fast.  Od's  precious,  what  mischievous 
luck  is  this  !  ^ieu,  gentlemen. 

Punt.  Whither  in  such  haste,  Monsieur 
Fastidious  ? 

Fast.  Af^'^r  "^y  "ifirr^""^!  ?^igpi<^r  r>*^^'>^ 
sir.  {Exit. 

Car.  O,  hinder  him  not,  he  mayhap  lose 
his  tide ;  a  good  flounder,  i'  faith. 

Orange.  Hark  you,  Signior  WhifFe,  a 
word  with  you. 

[Orange  and  Clove  call  Shift  aside. 

Car.  How  !  Signior  Whiffe  ? 

Orange.  What  was  the  diffej^enQp^e- 
tween  that  gallant  that's  gone  and  you, 

sir?-^-"  — ■     '  "' '"-"' 

""iShift.  No  difference ;   ^p  wmilH   havp 
given  mo  fiyo  pomnd  for  my.rapior.-antf  I 

lefasediLUliatlfiLalL. 

Clmm.  O,  was  it  no  otherwise?  we 
thought  you  had  been  upon  some  terms. 

Shi/i.  No  other  than  you  saw,  sir. 

Clave.  Adieu,  good  Master  Apple- John. 

[Exit  with  Orange. 

Car.  How !  Whiffe,  and  Apple-John 
too  ?  Heart,  what  will  you  say  if  this  be 
the  appendix  or  label  to  both  yon  inden- 
tures?^ 

Punt.  It  may  be. 


A\  ^ 


Car.  Resolve  us  of  it, 
lofik'st^yeqCagay ;  or  th 
lu&l  UcLVtilleaall  countries.^ 

Punt.  Nay,  Carlo,  spend  not  time  in  in- 
vocations now,  'tis  late. 

Car.  Signior,  here's  a  gentleman  desirous 
of  your  name,~sir.'^  , 

'  What  will  you  say  if  this  he  the  a^tpertmbc 
or  label  to  both  yon  indentures  f\  From  the 
names,  wldch  Carlo  overhears,  he  conjectures 
that  Shift  is  the  person  meant'  in  both  the 
advertisements:  Whiffe^  as  professor  of  the 
noble  art  of  smoking,  and  Apple-John^  as 
pimp  and  squire    to   *'gende women  of  good 

carnage."  "^w 

*  Or  thou,  Hercules,  that  hast  travelled"^ 
coutUries.l  Jupiter,  upon  the  arrival  of  Claudius 
amone  the  gods,  d^patches  Hercules,  who  had 
travelled  alfcountries,  to  know  who  he  was:  Tufn 
Jvpiter  Hercuiem,  quia  totumorbem  terrarum 
pererraverat,  et  nosse  videhatur  omnes  nationes, 
jubet  ire,  &»c.-^eneca,  de  tnorte  Claudii.  The 


Shift.  Sir,  my  name  is  Cavalier  Shift :  I 
am  known  sufficidftfTj^ Tft'TMrWallf,  Sir.    • 

Car.  Shift !  I  heard  your  name  varied 
even  now,  as  I  take  it.  '""^ 

Shift.  True,  sir,  it  pleases  the  world  as 
am  her  excellent  tobacconist,  to  give  me 
style  of  Signior  Whiffe ;  as  I  am  a  poor  \| 
esquire  aboyt  tbfijLQwn  her^,  fhey  call  fne  i 
Master  Apple-John.  Variety  Of  good  nstmes   I 
does  well,  sir.  "*■  jl 

Car.  Ay,  and  good  parts,  to  make  those 
good  names ;  oi^t  of^which  I  jmag^ne-yon     4>* 

Shift.  Sir,  it  1  should  deny  the  manu- 
scripts, I  were  worthy  to  be  banished  the 
middle  aisle  for  ever. 

Car.  I  take  your  word,  sir :  this  gentle- 
man has  subscribed  to  them,  and  is  most 
desirous  to  become  your  pupil.  Marry, 
you  must  use  expedition.  Signior  Tniijhn 
Sn^liardo.  this  is  the  professor. 

Sog.  In  good  time,  sir ;  nay,  good  sir, 
house  your  head  •?  do  you  profess  these 
sleights  ijrtobacco  ? 

Shift.  I  do,  more  than  profess,  sir,  and, 
if  you  please  to  be  a  practitioner,  I  will  un- 
dertake in  one  fortnight  to  bring  you,  that 
you  shall  take  it  plausibly  in  any  ordinary, 
theatre,  or  the  Tilt-yard,  if  need  be,  in  the 
most  popular  assembly  that  is. 

Punt.  But  you  caiinot  bring  him  to  the 
whiffe  so  soon  ? 

Shift.  Yes,  as  soon,  sir ;  he  shall  receive 
the  first,  second,  and  third  whiffe,  if  it 
please  him,  and,  upon  the  receipt,  take 
his  horse,  drink  his  three  cups  of  canary, 
and  expose  one  at  Hounslow,  a  second  at 
Stains,  and  a  third  at  Bagshot. 

Car.  Baw-waw  I 

Sog.  You  will  not  serve  me,  sir,  will 
you?  I'll  give  you  more  than  counte- 
nance.* 

Shift.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  do  scorn  to 
serve  any  man. 

Car.  Who!  hd serve?  'sblood,  he  keeps 

invocation  of  Janus  is  in  the  same  spirit  of 
humour. — ^Whal. 

*  House  your  head  i\  i.e.,  put  it  under  shelter, 
cover  it  They  walked,  we  see,  with  their  hats 
on : — ^but  no  species  of  irreverence  was  omitted. 

^  ril  give  you  more  than  countenance. "[ 
"  Countenance  is  a  law  term  from  the  French 
cotitenement,  or  the  Latin  contenementum,  and 
denotes  the  credit  and  reputation  which  a  person 
hath  by  reason  of  his  freehold ;  and  most  com- 
monly what  is  necessary  for  his  support  and 
maintenance  according  to  his  condition  of  life. 
In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  several  old  statutes." 
Observations  on  the  more  Ancient  Statutes, 
p.  zx. 
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high  men,  and  low  men,  he  !  he  has  a  fair 
living  at  Fullam.* 

Shift.  But  in  the  natureof  aiellow,  I'll 
be  your  ?ollower,  if  you  please. 

Sog.  "Sir,  yoo  shall  stay,  and  dine  with 
me,  and  If  we  can  agree,  we'll  not  part  in 
haste:  I  «m  v«ry  bountifal  to  men  of 
qufdity.    Where  shall  we  go,  signior  ? 

Pnnt.  Your  Mitre  is  your  best  house. 

Shift,  I  can  make  this  dog  take  as  many 
whiffes  as  I  list,  and  he  shall  retain,  or 
effume  them,  at  my  pleasure. 

Punt.  By  your  patience,  follow  me, 
fellows. 

Sog.  Sir  Puntarvolo ! 

Punt.  Pardon  me,  my  dog  shall  not  eat 
in  his  company  for  a  million. 

\Exit  with  his  Servants. 

Car.  Nay,  be  not  you  amazed,  Signior 
WhifFe,  whatever  that  stiff-necked  gentle- 
man says. 

Sog.  No,  for  you  do  not  know  the 
humour  of  the  dog  as  we  do.  Where  shall 
we  dine,  Carlo?  1  would  fain  go  to  one  of 
these  ordinaries,  now  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Car,  So  you  may ;  were  y6u  never  at  any 
yet? 

Sog.  No,  faith;  but  they  say  there  re- 
sorts your  most  choice  gallants. 

Car.  True,  and  the  fashion  is,  when  any 

"tlUnC^T'  aomtti   in   amf^n fptt    'f>m,    thpy   all 

stand  UP  and  stare  pt  ^jm,  ««  >^**  '^*»^  cr>nii«> 

iifflrnj^yTi  hkAact    hrr>iiprh^  q^j|  r>f  Xfr\nV  ;  bUt 

1  IVho  I  he  serve  f  ^sblood,  he  keeps  high  men^ 
and  low  men,  he  t  he  has  a  fair  livitig  at 
Fullam.]  He  is  a  sharper  and  uses  false  dice. 
The  dice  were  loaded  to  run  high  or  low  ;  hence 
they  were  called  high  men  or  low  men^  and 
somedmes  high  and  low  Fullams.  The  phrase  is 
common  in  the  writers  of  this  age. — ^Whal. 

Thus  Piston : 

"Nay,  I  use  not  to  go  without  a  pair  of 
false  dice  :  here  are  tall  men  and  little  men. 

Julio.  High  men  and  low  men,  thou  wouldst 
say." — S oilman  and  Perseda,  act  ii. 

And  Pistol : 

''  Gourd  vad  fullam  holds. 
And  hi^h  and  low  beguiles  the  rich  and  poor." 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Whalley  says  that  false  dice  were  called^/- 
lams,  either  because  Fulham  was  the  resort  of 
sharpers,  or  because  they  were  chiefly  manufac- 
tured there.  The  last  supposition  is  not  impro- 
bable. 

•  /  had  not  so  much  as  the  least  portcullis  of 
coin  defore.]  Some  old  coins  have  a  portcullis 
stamped  on  their  reverse ;  which  I  suppose  gave 
rise  to  the  expression.  Thus  Stow  gives  us  an 
account  of  the  fall  of  base  money,  in  the  second 
3'car  of  Queen  Elizabeth :  "  It  was  published  by 


that  will  be  helped  with  a  good  adventu- 
rous face.  You  must  be  impudent. enough, 
sit  down,  and  use  no  respect :  when  auyr 
thing's  propounded  above  your  capacity, 
smile  at  it,  make  two  or  three  faces,  and 
'tis  excellent ;  they'll  think  70]tt  hcwfc-tra- 
velled  L  though  you  ar|JUe,'a  whole  day,  in 
silence  thus,  and  discourse  in  nothing  but 
laughter,  'twill  pass.  Only,  now  and  then, 
give  fire,  discharge  a  good  full  oath,  and 
offer  a  great  wager ;  'twill  be  admirable. 

Sog.  1  warrant  you,  I  am  resolute  ;  come, 
good  signior,  there's  a  poor  French  crown 
for  your  ordinary. 

Shift.  It  comes  well,  for  I  had  not  so 
much  as  the  least  portcullis  of  coin  before.* 

[Mil.  T  tnvrTtftnrith  nnffther  objection.^ 
signior,  which  I  iisa£_itdU.'be  enforced 
against  the  authoJV-^w-l-csHrlJeTieiivered 
of  it.  . 

Cor.  What's  that,  sir?  X^sajSaiAjUl 

Mit.  That  the  argument  of  his  comedy 
might  have  been  of  soam  other.  Qatnre;  as. 
of  a  duke  to  be  in  love^with  a  counted, 
and  that  countess  to  be  in  love  with  the 
duke's  son,  and  the  son  to  love  the  la^'s 
waiting-maid ;    gnm^  <^^]^|^  ^jf^<i  im^ingr 

with  a  clown  to  tbfiir  fifr"'"C-m°"i  better 
than  to  be  thus  near,  and  familiacly  allied 
to  the  time!       " 

Cor.  You  say  well,  but  I  would  fain  hear 
one  of  these  autumn-judgments  define  once, 

proclamadon,  that  the  teston  coined  for  twelve- 
pence,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  called 
down  to  sixpence,  should  now  forthwith  (of  the 
best  sort  marked  with  the  portcullice)  be  taken 
for  fourpence  halfpenny."— yi»«<x/r,  p.  1115. — 
WhAX. 

•  Mitis.  /  travail  with  another  objection,  &cl 
Jonson  was  so  sensible  of  the  extraordinary 
merit  of  this  part  of  his  drama,  that  he  wantons 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  superiority. 
But  for  this,  Mitis  might  have  spared  his  re- 
marks :  —  they  have  contributed,  however,  to 
draw  down  the  indignation  of  the  commentators 
on  the  head  of  the  author,  who,  in  what  follows, 
is  accused  of  sneering  (for  that  is  the  eterrial 
phrase)  at  Twelfth  Night.  This  is  as  absurd  as 
most  of  the  other  charges  brought  against  him. 
Twelfth  Night  has  no  countess  in  love  widi  a 
duke  s  son,  nor  no  duke's  son  in  love  with  a 
waiting-maid;  though  it  is  probable  that  some 
such  "cross  wooing**  was  to  be  found  among 
the  old  trash  which  has  long  since  perished. 
What  is  more  to  the  purpose  is,  that  this  was 
written  at  least  a  dozen  years  before  THoelfth 
Night  appeared,  since  it  is  found  in  the  quarto, 
x6aa#  precisely  as  it  stands  here,  white  the 
earliest  date  of  the  play  which  it  is  .so  wisely 
supposed  to  ridicule,  was  never  brought  lower 
than  1613. 
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Quid  sit  conuedia  t  if  he  cannot,  Igt  him 
CBMtpnt  himoolf  wth  Ctcero^s  d^^nition,  till 
he  have  strength  to  pi-opose  to  himself  a 
hetter,  who  would  have  a  comedy  to  be  imi- 
tatio  viUBt  speculum  consuetudinis^  itnagi 
vtritatis;  a  thing  throughout  pleasant  and 
ridiculous,  and  accommodat'ea'to  fhecor- 
fBLiion  of  manners  : '  tTThe'  maker  have 
iaflodi  liT'any  particle  of  this,  they  may 
worthily  tax  him ;  but  if  not,  why — ^be  you, 
that  are  for  them,  silent,  as  I  will  be  for 
him;  and  give  way  to  the  actors.] 


SCENE  II.— The  Country. 

Enter  Sordido,  with  a  halter  about  his 

neck, 

Sard.  Nay,  God's  precious,  iQbe  weather 

live  as  well  as  their  betters ;  and  that 
royJuyiger  and  thirst  Tor  "nches  shall  not 
majtethem  hunger  and  thirst  with  poverty ; 
that  my  sleep  shall  be  broken,  and  their 
hearts  not  broken ;  that  my  coffers  shall 
Ml,  and  yet  care ;  theirs  empty,  and 
meny; — 'tis  time  that  a  cross  should  bea 
flesh  and  blood,  since  flesh  and  blood  can 
not  bear  this  cross. 


\Mit.  What,  will  he  hang  himself? 

Cor.  FaIIh;<«y^  if  sppmi  his  prognostics^ 
tiog  has  not  kept  touch  with  him,  and  thac 
"SSkes  him  despair.  - 

Mil,  Besbrew  me, 
HIS  HUMOUR  then  indeed 

Sord.  Tut,  these  starmonger  knaves, 
irbo  would  trust  them?  One  says  dark 
and  rainy,  when  'tis  as  clear  as  crystal ; 
another  says  tempestuous  blasts  and  storms, 
and  'twas  as  calm  as  a  milk-bowl ;  here  be 
sweet  rascals  for  a  man  to  credit  his  whole 
fortunes  with !  You  skystaring  coxcombs 
you,  you  £at-brains,  out  upon  you ;  you  are 
good  for  nothing  but  to  sweat  night-caps 
and  make  rug-gowns  dear!'  you  learned 

*  If  the  maker  have /ailed,  &c.]  By  the 
waller,  Jonson  means  the  poet:  he  seems  pecu- 
liariy  fond  of  this  word ;  and  not  imi>FODably 
oonsideted  it  as  a  more  honourable  designation 
of  the  artist  than  the  more  modem  term.  For 
tbe  rest,  he  might  safely  diallenge  censure  here, 
for  he  has  assuredly  failed  in  no  particle  of 
^Cicero's  definition."  But  alas!  that  definition 
K  incomplete : — it  overlooks  ""Tljcj^  P^  Am>~c\^^ 

Omnexion,   Qti«<  tmiVn  n  1  n  np  !■■  il  nn  r  ■ ,  T  il,_i«  gTinrfr, 

dot  is  wanting  to  render  thi-  ^yfjniTitT  r — f  of 
truth  as  mterestmg  as  it  is  ta 

•  Vou  afi  gdda  Jor  nothing  but  to  sweat 


men,  and  have  not  a  legion  of  devils  d 
vostre  service!  d  vostre  service  I  by  heaven, 
I  think  I  shall  die  a  better  scholar  than 
theyj  but  soft — 

Enter  a  Hind,  with  a  letter, 

now,  sirrah? 
Hind,  Hera's  a  letter  come  from  your 

Sord.  From  my  son,  sir  I  what  would 
my  son,  sir?  some  good  news,  no  doubt. 

\Reads, 

••  Sweet  and  dear  father,  desiring  you 
first  to  send  me  your  blessing,  which  is 
more  worth  to  me  than  gold  or  silver,  I  de- 
sire you  likewise  to  be  advertised,  that  this 
hrove-tide,  contrary  to  custom,  we  use 
ways  to  have  revels;*  which  is  indeed 
ancing,  and  makes  an  excellent  shew  in 
truth ;  especially  if  we  gentlemen  be  well 
attired,  which  our  seniors  note,  and  think 
the  better  of  our  fathers,  the  better  we  are 
maintained,  and  that  they  shall  know  if 
they  come  up,  and  have  an3rthing  to  do  in 
the  law ;  therefore,  good  father,  these  are, 
for  your  own  sake  as  well  as  mine,  to  re- 
desire  you,  that  you  let  me  not  want  that 
which  is  fit  for  flie  setting  up  of  our  nan\e 
in  the  honourable  volume  oT  gentility,  that 
I  may  say  to  our  calumniators,  -with  'Fully, 
Ego  sum  orlus  domus  mece,  tu  occasus  tuce. 
And  thus,  not  doubting  of  your  fatherly 
benevolence,  I  humbly  ask  your  blessing 
and  pray  God  to  bless  you. 

"  Yours,  if  his  own  [FuNGOSO.]" 

How's  this !  Yours,  if  his  own  /  Is  he  not 
my  son,  except  he  be  hisown  soS?"SefllS^ 
tlii!»  Is  Siome  new  kind  61'  i;uTJi>tiilption  the 
gallants  use.  Well  I  wherefore  dost  thou 
stay,  knave?  away;  go.  \Exit  Hind.] 
Here's  a  letter  indeed !  revels?  and  bene- 
volence? ig  thi«^  ^  wffat^lg^  *^  gpnHhonPvn- 
lei;ice  ?  or  is  this  a  season  to  T^el  in? 
'SUd,  llie  dtivil  &l'ld  all  Lakes  part  to  vex 
me,  I  think !  this  letter  would  never  have 


night-caps  and  make  TVig-zavms  dear  !\  This 
was  the  usual  dress  of  mathematicians,  astrolo- 
gers, &c.  when  engaged  in  their  sublime  specu- 
lations, if  we  may  trust  the  portraits  of  such 
of  them  as  have  condescended  to  favour  us  with 
their  vera  effigies,  in  the  front  of  their  books. 

*  That  this  Shrove-tide,  contrary  to  custom, 
we  use  always  to  have  revels  ;  <5r»t.]  Fungoso 
imposes  on  his  father ;  the  revels  were  at  Christ- 
mas :  but  he  wanted  money  to  enable  him  to 
copy  the  finery  of  Fastidious  Brisk.  There  is 
some  humour  in  this  letter,  especially  in  the 
quotation  from  Cicero. 
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come  now  else,  now,  now,  when  the  sun 
shines,  and  the  air  thus  clear.  Soul !  if  this 
hold,  we  shall  shortly  have  an  excellent 
crop  of  com  spring  out  of  the  highways  : 
the  streets  and  houses  of  the  town  will  be 
hid  with  the  rankness  of  the  fruits,  that 
grow  there  in  spite  of  good  husbandry.  Go 
to,  I'll  prevent  the  sight  of  it,  come  as 
quickly  as  it  can,  I  ynVL  prevent  the  sight  of 
it.  I  have  this  remedy,  heaven.  {Clambers 
up,  andsaup£nds  the  halter  to  a  tree.]  Stay ; 
I'll  fry  the  pain  tHui  a  little!  O,  nothing, 
nothing.  Well  now !  shall  my  son  |fain  a 
benevolence"  by  my  dtfath?  or  anybody  be 
the  b©tt«r  for  my  gold,  or  so  forth?  no; 
^ive  I  kept  it  ftom  ^lem,  and  dead,  my 

„  inc»  g^'i^]!  y^]]^  ^hoiit  it  an^  prpyj^rvp  if. 
Myson  a,nd  daughter'shali  starve  ere  they 
touch  it ; '  I  have  hid  it  as  deep  as  hell  from 
the  sight  of  heaven,  and  to  it  I  go  now. 

[Flings  himself  off. 

Enter  five  cr  six  Rustics,  one  after 

1  Rust,  Ah  me,  what  pitiful  sight  is  this! 
help,  help,  help ! 

2  Rust.  How  now !  what's  the  matter? 

1  Rust.  O,   here's  a  man  has  hangi 
imself,  help  to  get  him  again. 

^Rust.    Hanged  himself  1    'Slid,  car 
him  afore  a  justice,  'tis  chance  medley, 

>|NWord.  ^^— ^^^*^ 

3  Rust.  How  now,  what's  here  to  dp? 

4  Rust.  How  comes  this? 

2  Rust.  One  has  executed  himself,  co 
trary  to  order  of  law,  and  by  my  consent  h 
shall  answer  it.  {T^  ^^^  ^^^  down 

5  Rust.  Would  he  were  in  case  to  an- 
swer it ! 

I  Rust,  Stand hy^hi^ recovers* £ive  him 
breath. 
'  Sord.  Ohl 

5  Rust.  Mass,  'twas  well  you  went  the 
footway,  neighbour. 


^  Sord.  You  tkread-barey  hoxst-hrcsLA-eaiing 
rascals.^  *' It  appears," says  Dr.  Percy,  "from 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  Household  Book, 
that  horses  were  not  so  usually  fed  with  com 
loose  in  the  manger,  in  the  present  manner,  as 
■with  their  provender  made  into  loaves.'*  This, 
indeed,  is  sufficiently  clear  from  our  old  dramas, 
where  the  expressions  oi  horse-bread  and  horse- 
loaves  perpetually  occur:  thus,  in  Gammer 
Gurton,  "  Save  this  piece  of  dry  horse-bread, 
chave  byt  no  byt  this  lyvelonge  daie."  And  in 
the  Little  Thief  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 
*'  Oh  that  I  were  in  my  oat-tub,  with  a  horse- 
loaf  V  Probably,  too,  the  coarse  bread  eaten 
by  the  common  people  of  those  "golden  days," 


1  Rust.  Ay,  an  I  had  not  cut  the  hal- 
ter  

Sord.  How!  cut  the  halter!  ah  me,  I 
am  undone,  I  am  undone  I  /^^•A/*'*^ 

2  Rust.  Marry,  if  you  had  not  Been  un- 
done, you  had  been  hanged,  I  can  tell 
you. 

Sord.  You  thread-bare,  horse-bread-eat- 
ing^  rascals,  if  you  would  needs  have  been 
meddhng,  coidd  you  not  have  imtied  it,  but 
you  must  cut  it ;  and  in  the  midst  too !  ah 
me[^ 

Rust.  Out  on  me,  'tis  the  caterpillar 
ordido !  how  curst  are  the  poor,  that  the 
per  was  blest  with  this  good  fortune  ! 

2  Rust.  Nay,  how  accurst  art  thou,  that 
cause  to  the  curse  of  the  poor? 

3  Rust.  Ay,  and  to  save  so  wretched  a 
cidtiif ! 

Rust.  Curst  be  thy  fingers  that  loosed 
hiyn! 

Rust.  Some    desperate    fury    possess 
thie,  that  thou  mayst  hang  thyself  too  1 

Rust.  Never  mayst  thou  be  saved,  that 

id  so  damned  a  monster ! 

ord.  What  curses  breathe  these  men ! 
iw  h£veray  deeds 

my  looks  differ  from  another  man's, 
Tha!lhey  should  thus  detest  arifl  loathe  my 

lifel 
Out  on  my  wretched  humour!  it  is  that 
^akes  me  thus  monstrous  in  true  humane 

eyes. 
Pardon-  me^  gentle  friends,  I'll  make  fair 

"•^hends  *      '  *"*'    —  T— 

For  my  fouLfl»ecs-pagt  anH  twenty-fold 

^  My  bams  and  gamers  shall  stand  open  still 
To  all  the  poor  that  come,  and  my  best 

grain 
Be  made  alms-bread  to  feed  half-famished 

mouths. 
■Though  hitherto  amongst  you  I  have  lived, 
Like  an  unsavoury  muck-hill*  to  myself, 

as  they  have  been  i^orandy  or  mischievously 
termed,  composed  principally  of  oats  and  barley, 
went  under  the  same  names. 
*  Though  hitherto  amongst  you  I  have  lived. 
Like  an  unsavoury  muck-hilly  &c.]  This  is 
not  much  imlike  what  Pope  says  of  wealth : 

"  In  heaps,  like  ambergrease,  a  stink  it  lies. 
But  well  dispersed,  is  incense  to  the  skies." 

May  has  a  feeble  imitation  of  this  character^ 
in  his  Old  Couple.  Earthworm,  like  Sordido, 
undergoes  a,«su^Hi»f]  f^Kopgr^^  but  I  think  less 
naturally,  ami  by  means  not  so  well  calculated 
to  produce  a  striking  effect  Avarice  may  be 
terrified,  ^"*"  "yT  fln^tr^H  in^^  ^•^^'^' 
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Yet  DOW  my  gathered  heaps  being  spread 

abroad, 
9iall  turn  to  better  and  more  fruitful  uses. 
Bless  then  this,  man:  1 111  Tr  tiliii-mr  more  for 


O,  how  deeply 

poor  do  pierce  ^Jp 

I  agb^^^^j^ll^lged ;  come  in  with  me 
An^V^^^^^sa^M^^fifie :  now  I  prove, 
Nb  life  K'^I^t  that  is  not  graced  with  love. 

[Exit. 
2  Rust,  O  miracle  t  see  when  a  man  has 
grace! 

I    3  Rust.  Had  it  not  been  pity  so  good  a 
'  man  should  have  been  cast  away  ? 

2  Rust.  Well,  I'll  get  our  clerk  put  his 
conversion  in  the  Acts  and  Monuments.^ 

iRusi.  Do,  for  I  weurant  him  he's  a 
JDartyr. 

2  Rust.  O  God,  how  he  wept,  if  you 
narited  it  I  did  you  see  how  the  tears 
trilled? 

SRust.  Yes,  believe  me,  like  master 
^"icar's  bowls  upon  the  green,  for  all  the 
world. 

3  Rust.  O  neighbour,  God's  blessing  o' 
your  heart,  neighbour,  'twas  a  good  grate- 
faldeed.         [Exeunt, 

[Cor.  How  now,  Mitis!  what's' that  you 
consider  so  seriously  ? 

Aftt.  Troth,  that  which  doth  essentially 
please  me,  the  warping  condition  of  this 


The  quarto  reads : 

2  Rust.  Well,  111  get  our  clarke  put  his 
cwTOson  into  the  Chronicle. 

iRvtt.  Do,  for  I  warrant  he's  a  virtuous 
max" 

^necessity  of  change  is  not  very  obvious,  for 
we  Chronicles  were  as  popular  as  the  Acts  and 
^ontmetUs;  unless,  as^^Hialley  thinks,  there  is 
a»tincal  allusion  to  Fox's  History  of  Martyrs. 
tu  ^^  i»r«»  and  soggy  multitude. '\  In 
tte  mainn  of  Whalley's  copy,  he  has  written 
x^l^/''py  ^'  but  the  text,  1  presume,  is  right. 
^^}  MMeed,  is  not  a  very  common  word,  nor 
*^  rt  appear  elsewhere  m  Jonson,  or,  as  I 
™a«,  m  any  of  our  old  dramatists ;  yet  I  have 
"^  »t  applied  (with  what  propriety  I  know 
not)  to  hay  that  has  been  cut  too  early,  and 

"feats^  as  it  lies  in  heaps. 

4  JP  "^  scene  the  last. 
Mil  Sir,  /  have  this  only  evasion  left  me, 
Jwjr,  /  think  it  be  so  indeed;  &c.]  Poor 
^*  B  a  most  convenient  antagonist;  for 
™*1P»  he  sometimes  stumbles  on  a  valid  objec- 
^  My  answer  satisfies  him.  The  truth  is, 
^  the  horror  of  the  action"  was  too  great ; 
-.!fL  "^1!  ^'^^  rinllT  hnnffrd  hjipprlf  and  is 
gl^bychance ;  whereas  the  spectators  could 
"»  little  pam  about  Alcesimarchus,  whose 
u  upon  the  stage,  and  ready  to  preserve 


green  and  soggy  multitude  -?  but  in  good 
^th,  signior,  your  author  hath  largely  out- 
stript  my  expeCrartOH'  IftlltWS  SCfne/ 1  vdll 
liberally  confess  it.  For  when  I  saw  Sor- 
dino so  desperately  intended,  I  thought  I 
had  had  a  hand  of  him,  then. 

Cor.  What!    you   supposed  h^  gbnglH 

have  hun^  himsell"mdetut' 

^     Afff.ri  aia,  and  liad  framed  my  objection 

to  it  ready,  which  may  yet  be  very  fitly 

urged,  and  with  some  necessity ;  foFthough 

Kic    pyrpi^SPfl  ^^^1^"^«»   Inst    »^**    offla/^f,    onH 

e;£tfiQd^not  to  death,  yet  the  inteipt  and 
horror^ the  object  was^ mofe~Tnan— ttte 

C^.'  Ay  t  what  tWfi-kT^li  Ot  Plautus,  i» 
hi&  comeayTMRrrnagZgyzalQ  there,  where 
he  brings  in  Alcesimarchus  with  a  drawn 
sword  ready  to  kill  himself,  and  as  he  is 
e'en  fixing  his  breast  upon  it,  to  be  re- 
strained from  his  resolved  outrage  by  Sile- 
nium  and  the  bawd?  ^\Bftt  ^'^  a"»h^"'^y 
f)f  pnv^'f>|- to  give  our  scene  approbation  ? 

Mit.  lair,  1  nave  this  only  evasion  left 
me,  to  say,'  I  think  it  be  so  indeed  ;*  your 
memory  is  happier  than  mine :  but  I  won- 
der  what  rnrinn  hn  >vill  ufig  jp  .hrinc  -Thr 

jr^TUUl  of  tlllorTiTTnri^nrgT^  " 

cW.  I'hat  will  appear  anon,  never  pre- 
occupy yoiir  imagination  withal.  Let  your 
mind  keep  company  with  the  scene  still, 
which  now  removes  itself  from  the  cgiyitry 
to  the  cpurt.    Here  comes  Macilente  and 


him.  It  might  have  been  urged  in  favotu:  of 
the  poet,  that  avarice  is  so  odious  and  debasing 
a  vice,  that  scarcely  any  degree  of  suffering  can 
interest  our  feelings  for  the  character  tainted 
with  it :  nor  is  this  all—for,  of  the  ten  thousand 
modes  in  which  avarice  may  be  held  forth  to- 
public  indignation,  no  one  is,  or  ever  was  re- 
farded  with  more  abhorrence  than  that  of  the 
oarder  of  grain.  Neither  was  the  idea  of  such 
a  wretch  as  Sordido  hanging  himself  at  all  new 

en  almost 
on  the 


jjlp  the  audiences  of  J 
>very  term  produced 


ays 


onson  s 

a  "warning 


'd  himself 


poher  in 
furnished  me 
with  an  extract  from  a  publication  of  that  age, 
which  undoubtedly  expresses  the  general  beuef 
of  the  people,  "That  God  hath  made  the  curses 
of  the  poore  effectuall  upon  such  covetous  come- 
horders,  even  in  recent  remembrance,  may  ap- 
peare  by  this,  that  some  of  this  cursed  crue  have 
Decome  their  own  executioners,  and  in  kindnesse 
have  saved  the  hang-man  a  labour  by  haltering 
themselves,  when,  contrary  to  their  expectation, 
the  price  of  corne  had  sodainly  fallen :  and  this 
both  in  other  countries,  and  among  us,  as  divines 
of  good  reputation  have  delivered  upon  their 
owne  knowledge. " —  The  Curse  ofCome-hordertt 
quarto,  1631,  p.  34. 
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[act  III. 


Signior  Brisk  freshly  suited  ;  lose  not  your- 
self, ff^T  mm  *h — r''*"yi«i  *  p**  hn*'Y  part  of 


our  sui 


SCENE  HI.— An  Apartment  at  the  Court. 

Enter  Macilenle,  Fastidious,  both  in  a  new 
suit,  and  Cinedo  with  tobacco. 

Fast,  ^ell,  now,  Signior  Macilente,  you 
are  not  only  welcoia&iaUififiOiiri'.'but  also 
to 'my  mistress's  withdrawiiig  chgjwber. — 
Bo^,  get  me  some  tobacco.  I'll  but  go  in, 
and  shew  I  am  here,  and  come  to  you  pre- 
sently, sir.  [Exit. 

Maci.  What's  that  he  said  ?  by  heaven, 
I  marked  him  not : 
My  thoughts  and  I  were  of  another  world. 
I  was  admiring  mine  own  outside  here, 
To  think  wl^.|at8ttigft«Ml  pidttl'lt  bears 
Here  in  the  court  I  het^  tnai^  ne'er  so  vile. 
Tn  y^if,  in  judgmnenf.  n^anners.  nrwharelse! 


le  but 


cover. 


w^  cVtaii  np(  tyn\y  p^ss.  but  pass  regarded : 
whereas  let  him  be  poor^nameamy  clad. 
Thougti  ne  eTSo-rlulily  uaiiettTvou  shall 

*    nave  T~^ 

A  fellew^at  knows  nothing  but  his  beef. 
Or  how  to  rince  his  clammy  guts  in  beer, 
Will  take  him  by  the  shoulders  or   the 

throat, 
And  kick  him  down  the  stairs.  Such  is  the 

state 

Of  virtue  in  bad  clothes  ! — ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Thai-caiflitim  StUOURfbe  in  such  high  re- 
miogri 

How4ong  should  I  be  ere  I  shoidd  put  off 
To   the   lord  chancellor's  tomb,   or   the 

shrives'  posts  i® 
By  heaven,  I  think  a  thousand  thousand 

year. 
His  gravity,  his  wisdom,  and  his  faith 
To  my  dread  sovereign,  graces  that  survive 

him, 
These  I  could  well  indure  to  reverence, 
But  not  his  tomb ;  no  more  than  I'd  com- 
mend 


Lose  not  yoitrself,  for  now  the  epitasis, 
^g^.  ]  The  old  critics  assign  four  parts  to  comedy ; 
the  Prologue,  the  Protasis,  or  proposition  of  the 
subject ;  the  EpitasiSy  or  busy  part  of  it ;  and 
^the  Catastrophe,  or  conclusion. 

*  Though  ne'er  so  richly  parted,]  Though 
possessed  of  the  most  excellent  parts  and  natural 
talents. — Whal. 

The  expression  has  occurred  before.   See  p.  62. 

'  To  t/te  lord  cnancellor's  tomb,  or  the  shrives' 
posts  f]  The  shenffs  had  posts  set  up  before 
their  door^  on  which  proclamations  were  fas- 
tened, which  it  was  usual,  out  of  respect,  to 
read  bareheaded. — Whau 


The  chapel  organ  for  the  gilt  without. 
Or  this  base-viol  for  the  varnished  face. 

Ee-enter  Fastidious. 

Fast.  I  fear  I  have  made  you  stay  some- 
what, long,  sir ;  but  is  my  tobacco  ready, 
boy? 

Cin.  Ay,  sir. 

Fast.  Give  me;  my  mistress  is  upon 
coming,  you  shall  see  her  presently,  sir, 
[puffsJ]  You'll  say  you  never  accosted  a 
more  piercing  wit. — This  tobacco  is  not 
dried,  boy,  or  else  the  pipe  is  defective. — 
Oh,  your  wits  of  Italy  are  nothing  com- 
parable to  her ;  her  brain's  a  very  quiver  of 
jests,  and  she  does  dart  them  abroad  with 
that  sweet,  loose,  and  judicial  aim,  that  you 
would — ^here  she  comes,  sir. 

rSaviolina  looks  in,  and  draws 
tn. 

Maci.  'Twas  time,  his  invention  had  been 
bogged  else. 

Savi.  [within.']  Give  me  my  fan  there. 

Maci.  How  now,  Monsieur  Brisk  ? 

Fast.  A  kind  of  affectionate  reverence 
strikes  me  with  a  cold  shivering,  methinks. 

Maci*  I  like  such  tempers  well  as  stand 
before  their  mistresses  with  fear  and  trem- 
bUng ;  and  before  their  Maker,  like  impu- 
dent mountains ! 

Fast.  By  this  hand,  I'd  spend  twenty 
pounds  my  vaulting-horse  stood  here  now, 
she  might  see  me  do  but  one  trick. 

Maci.  Why,  does  she  love  activity? 

Cin.  Or  if  you  had  but  your  long  stock- 
ings on,  to  be  dancing  a  galliard  as  she 
comes  by. 

Fast.  Ay,  either.  O,  these  stirring  hu- 
TT^nrg  pialft*  ^a^jfi*^  mad  with  dfisjre  ;.  she 
comesi — .MjL.goQd  gennii  emSolden  me: 

y,  the  pipe  quickly. 

Eftter  Sgyiolina. 

Maci.  What !  will  he  give  her  music? 
Fast.  A  SPTond  gond.JBgrrow  to  my  fair 
mistress.  "* 

We  meet  with  many  allusions  to  these  posts  in 
our  old  dramatists.    Thus  Shakspeare  : 

**  I'll  stand  at  your  door  like  a  sheriff* sposi.^ 

Twei/thNight. 

Again,  "  Worship,  I  think ;  for  so.  mudi  the 
posts  at  his  door  should  si^ify." — Puritan, 
act  iiL  sc.  5.  But  the  expression  is  so  common, 
that  more  examples  would  be  tedious.  The  lord 
chatuelhf^s  tomb,  is  the  tomb  of  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  then  an  object  of  great  respect  with  the 
country  visitors  of  St  Paul's.  See  the  Enter- 
tainment at  Althorpe. 
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Sav.  Fair  servant,  I'll  thank  you  a  day 
hence,  when  the  date  of  your  salutation 
comes  forth. 

Fast.  How  like  you  that  answer?  is't  not 
admirable? 

A/act.  I  were  a  simple  courtier,  if  I 
could  not  admire  trifles,  sir. 

Fast.  {Talks  and  takes  tobacco  between 
tie  breaks.'}  Troth,  sweet  la^dy,  I  shall 
r^/x]— beprepared  to  give  you  thanks 
t^r those  th^ELaad  "BHi#»  mow'  wffioiwih,, 
and  obsequious  regards;:— to  7©^  ^^r  beau- 
ties—Mend the  pipe,  boy. 

Maci^  I  never  ki^w  tobacco  taken  as  a 
parenthesis  before.  V'^-^y 

Fast.  'Fore  God,  sweetTady,  believe  it, 
I  do  honour  the  meanest  rush  in  this  cham- 
ber for  your  love.  ^ 

Sav.  Ay,  ^ou  need  not  tell  me  that,  sir  ; 
I  do  think  you  do  prize  a  rush  before  my 
love. 

Mad.  Is  this  the  wonder  of  nations  I 

Fast.  O,  by  this  air,  pardon  me,  I  said 
for  your  love,  by  this  fight ;  but  it  is  the 
accastomed  sharpness  of  your  ingenuity, 
sveet  mistress,  toitakes  down  the viol^^ and 
>/ayj]— Mass,  your  viol's  new  strung,  me- 
thinks. 

Mad.  Ingenuity !  -J'  **1j  ■hj'j  _1CT'^ 
lancejdll  ffllf  siiff^f  Tiim  tft  §|^ndpr  hpr. 
whieh-he  TiaH  dnnft  most  nntahjy  it  he 
bad   said    wA £01 — infrpnnity.s    as    he 

FastT^  the  soul  of  music,  lady — huMt 
biM. 

Sav.  Would  we  might  hear  it  once. 

Fast.  I  do  more  adore  and  admire  your 
—kum,  kum — ^predominant  perfections  than 
— 4irw,  hum — ever  I  shall  have  power  and 
faculty  to  express — hum, 

^  I  do  honour  ike  meanest  rush  in  this  chamber 
for  your  love.  ]  Before  carpets  came  into  use,  the 
flous  of  chambers,  and  the  stage  itself,  were 
strewed  with  rushes.    So  in  the  Ividoiv's  Tears: 

**  Their  honours  are  upon  coming,  and  the  room 
not  ready? 
Rushes  and  seats  instandy." — ^Act  iiL  sc.  z. 

Again,  in  the  Coxcomb  : 

'*  Take  care  my  house  be  handsome. 
And  the  new  stools  set  out,  and  boughs,  and 
rushes." — Act  iv.-^WHAL. 

My  predecessor  might  have  added,  that  from 
tbe  mdeUcate  and  fihhy  habits  of  our  forefathers, 
carpets  would  have_  been  a  grievous  nuisance ; 
*%reas  rushes,  which  concealed  the  impurities 
^  which  they  were  charged,  were,  at  con- 
sent times,  eathered  up  and  thrown  into  the 
SreetsL  where  tney  only  bred  a  general  plague, 
■stead  of  a  particular  one. 


Sav.  Upon  the  viol  de  gambo,  you 
mean? 

Fast.  It  is  miserably  out  of  tune,  by  this 
hand. 

Sav.  Nay,  rather  by  the  fingers. 

Muci.  It  makes  good  harmony  with  her 
wit. 

Fast.  Sweet  lady,  tune  it.  [Saviolina 
tunes  the  viol.] — Boy,  some  tobacco. 

Mad.  f obacco  again !  he  doescourt 
his  mistress  with  very  exceedin|Br~g-Qod 
changes. 

Fust.  Signior  Macilente,  you  take  none, 
sir? 

Maci.  No,  unless  I  had  a  mistress,  sig- 
nior, it  were  a  great  indecorum  for  me  to 
take  tobacco. 

Fast.  How  like  you  her  wit? 

[Talks  and  takes  tobacco  between 
again. 

Mad.  Her  ingenuity  is  excellent,  sir. 

Fcut.  You  see  the  subject  of  her  sweet 
fingers  there — Oh,  she  tickles  it  so,  that — 
She  makes  it  laugh  most  divinely ; — I'll  tell 
you  a  good  jest  now,  ^nd  yourself  shall  say 
it's  a  good  one :  I  have  wished  myself  to  be 
»iia^t  fng^n^ment^  I  fhink.  a  thousand'  times, 
and  BQt  so  few,  by  heaven. 

Malct.  JNot  unlike,  sir ;  but  how  ?  to  be 
cased  up  and  hung  by  on  the  wall  ? 

Fast.  O,  no,  sir,  to  be  in  use,  I  assure 
you  ;  as  your  judicious  eyes  may  testify. 

Sav.  Here,  servant,  if  you  will  play,  come. 

Fast.  Instantly,  sweet  lady. — In  good 
faith,  here's  most  divine  tobacco  ! 

Sav.  Nay,  I  cannot  stay  to  dance  after 
your  pipe. 

Fast.  Good  I  nay,  dear  lady,  stay ;  by 
this  sweet  smoke,  I  think  your  wit  be  all 
fire. 

*  Takes  down  the  viol,]  It  appears,  from 
numerous  passages  in  our  old  plays,  that  a  viol 
de  gambo  (a  bass-viol,  as  Jonson  calls  it,  in  a 
subsequent  passage)  was  an  indisi>ensable  piece 
of  furniture  in  every  fashionable  house,  where  it 
hung  up  in  the  best  chamber,  much  as  the  guitar 
does  in  Spain,  and  the  violin  in  Italy,  to  be 
played  on  at  will,  and  to  fill  up  the  void  of  con- 
versation. Whoever  pretended  to  fashion 
affected  an  acquaintance  with  this  instrument ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek 
could  play  upon  it,  as  he  spoke  the  languages, 
"  word  for  word,  without  book." 

^  If  he  had  said  wit  for  ingenuity,]  In- 
genuity has  a  twofold  signification:  derived 
from  ingennoitSf  it  means  openness,  candour,  or 
fairness ;  from  ingenious^  it  implies  wt/,  inven- 
tion, genius.  In  this  last  sense  it  is  here  to  be 
understood ;  but  Macilente  plays  upon  the 
double  meaning.  Ingenious  and  ingenuous  were 
often  used  for  each  other. — ^Whal. 


^ 
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[act  IV. 


Maci.  And  he's  the  salamander  belongs 
toit.i 

Sav,  Is  your  tobacco  perfumed,  servant, 
that  you  swear  by  the  sweet  smoke? 

Fast.  Still  more  excellent !  Before  hea- 
ven, and  these  bright  lights,  I  think — ^you 
are  made  of  ingenuity,  I 

Maci.  True,  as  your  discourse  is.  O, 
abominable ! 

Fast.  Will  your  ladyship  take  any? 

Sav.  O,  peace,  I  pray  you ;  I  love  npt  the 
breath  of  a  woodcock's  head. 

Fast.  Meaning  my  head,  lady?* 
.  Sav.  Not  altogether  so,  sir ;  but,  as  it 
were  fatal  to  their  folUes  that  think  to  grace 
themselves  with  taking  tobacco,  when  they 
want  better  entertainment,  you  see  your 
pipe  bears  the  true  form  of  a  woodcock's 
head. 

Fast.  O  admirable  simile ! 

Sav,  'Tis  best  leaving  of  you  in  admira- 
ration,  sir.  {Exit. 

Maci.  Are  these  the  admired  lady-wits, 
thnt-haYipf;  ^7  /;^^d  a  plain" sonor  ran  run 
no  better  division  upon  \\.t  All  her  jfigtg 
arf>  nf  f^fi  j^tajup  March  was  fifteen  years 
agb!  Is  this  tne  comet,  Monsieur  Fasti- 
dious, that  your  gallants  wonder  at  so? 

Fast.  Heart  of  a  gentleman,  to  neglect _^ 

me  afore  the  presence  thus!    Sweet  sir,  I  Itlfl  I  be  "made 


h«^»>ftgh  von  be  silent  in  my  disgrace.  By 
the  muses,  I  wa5  never  in  soyii^  g  tinmnnr 
in  mvlife.  andher  wit  was  ^t  the  flnnri  »^^  i 
Repqrt  it  not  for  a  mTiiinni  gnnn^r;  let 

Tiiphf^  qn  far  endeared  tO  yoi^  Ipv^- 

{Exeun, 


Mit.  What,  in  the  old  case? 
Cor.  Ay,  faith,  which  makes  it  the  more 
pitiful ;  you  understand  where  tlie  scene  is?] 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— ^  Room  in  Deliro's  House. 

Enter  Fungoso,  Y^Xidj:.^  following  him. 

Fal.  Why  are  you  so  melancholVj  bro- 
ther ? 

Fung.  I  am  not  melancholy,  I  thank  you, : 
sister. 

Fal.  Why  are  you  not  merry  then?  there 
are  but  two  of  us  in  all  the  world,  and  if 
we  should  not  be  comforts  one  to  another, 
God  help  us ! 

Fung.  Faith,  I  cannot  tell,  sister,  but  if 
a  man  had  any  true  melancholy  in  him,  it 
would  make  him   melancholy  to  see  his 

to  liialkc  hio  ooii  a  gemlemau;  and  yet, 
when  he  has  cut  them,  he  will  see  his  son's 
throat  cut  too,  ere  he  make  him  a  true 
gentleman  indeed,  before  death  cut  his  own 
throat.  I  miLst  he  th?  firg^  \^  "^  ^^ 
hnirr.jinf1  )'nt  hrift-il]  notgivpw'p^h^fread 


so. 


any  jnan. 


fentleman  that  is  not  alwai 
would  kno>y  but  that. 
Fal.  If  you  be  ipelaiwBQjcifflU^Jj^ 
ther,  I  think  I  have  as  much  cause  Biie 
melaiicholy  as  any  one :  for  I'll  be  Sfw«r 


\Mit.  What  follows  next,  Signior  Cor- 
datus?  t^fi  ffillant'n  hummir  ii  nlmnit 
s^rit;  methinks  it  ebbs  apace,  with  this 
contrary  breath  of  his  mistress. 

Cor.  O,  but  it  will  flow  again  for  all  this, 
till  there  comes  a  general  drought  of  hu- 
mour among  all  our  actors,  and  then  I  fear 
not  but  his  will  fall  as  low  as  any.  See  who 
presents  himself  here  I 


AAT  live  flg  1i>f]f  in  thp  fa«^|iinn  ^^  pry  °^»"a" 

/  in  r      "        - 


^  *  Maci.  And  ke*s  the  salamander  belongs  to 
it.]  In  the  quarto  it  is — tAat  lives  by  it.  It 
seems  scarcely  worth  the  pains  of  altering,  or, 
indeed,  of  noticing. 

*  Fast.  Meaning  my  heady  lady  f\  To  account 
for  the  captious  question  of  Fastidious,  it  should 


London.  By  the  faith  of  a  gentlewoman, 
beast  that  I  am  to  say  it  1    I  hiiirr  nntiflir^ 
friend  in  the  world  besides  mv  husband. 
Wnen  saw  you  Master  iasUioji^JSlSK;; 
brother? 

Fung.  But  a  while  since,  sister,  I  think; 
I  know  not  well  in  truth.  By  this  hand  I 
could  fight  with  all  my  heart,  methinks. 

Fal.  ^2i:^^  good  brother,  be  not  reso- 
lute. 


be  observed  that  woodcock  was  a  cant  term  for  a 
fool.  From  the  following  drawing  of  an  ancient 
tobacco-pipe,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Reed,  it  appears  that  Saviolina  was  not  far  from 
the  truth,  when  she  compared  it  to  "the  true 
form  of  a  woodcock's  head." 


SCENE  I.] 
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Ill 


Fung.  I  sent  him  a  letter,*  and  he  writes 
me  DO  answer  neither. 

Pal.  Oh,  sweet  Fastidious  Bijski  O  §ne 
courtigJJQu)u  art  he  makest  me  sigh,  and 
say,'  now  blessed  is  that  woQiaxx  that  halh  a 
cOUPllffTo  her  husband,  and  how  miserable 
afttefflmrSftH'ls,  that  liath  neither  husband 
nor  friend  in  the  court  1  O  sweet  Fasti- 
dious !  O  fine  courtier !  How  comely  he 
bows  him  in  his  courtesy !  how  full  he  hits 
a  woman  between  the  lips  when  he  kisses ! 
how  upright  he  sits  at  the  table!  how 
daintily  he  carves !  how  sweetly  he  talks, 
and  tells  news  of  this  lord  and  of  that  lady  ! 
how  cleajoly  he  wipes  his  spoon  at  syjsry 
spoonful  of  any  wnitemeat  he  eats!  and 
irtat  a  TBSSX.  tstsiS  of  pick-tooths  he  ggriifxt 
aboat  him  still  P  O  sweet  Fastidious !  O 
Bnecouniert  / 

Enter  Deliro  at  a  distance^  with  Musicians. 

Deli.  See  yonder  she  is,  gentlemen. 
Now,  as  ever  you'll  bear  the  name  of  musi- 
cians touch  your  instruments  sweetly ;  _§he 
has  a  delicate  eaiv  X  tell  yoiLi.pla^.nat-a 
false  note,  I  beseech  you- 

Musu  Tear  not,  ^gnior  Deliro. 

Deli.  O,  begin,  begin,  some  sprightly 
thing :  Lord,  how  my  imagination  laboius 
iiiththe  success  of  it!  \they  strike  up  a 
lively  tune.'\  Well  said,  good,  i'  faith ! 
Heaven  grant  it  please  her.  I'll  not  be  seen, 
for  then  she'll  be  sure  to  dislike  it. 

Fal.  Hey da  1  this  is  excellent!    I'll 

lay  my  life  this  is  my  husband's  dotage.  I 
thought  so;  nayy-ngvef  p^ay  bo-peefi_Bdth 
me;  I  Vn^  yj\'  ^^-'*^'"g  hit  r'lt^^y 
howtoangeEjIie*-^ir,, 

Deli,  \coming  forward.'\  Anger  thee, 
sweet  wife !  why,  didst  thou  not  send  for 
musicians  at  supper  last  night  thyself? 

Fal.  To  supper,  sir !  now  come  up  to 
sapper,  I  beseech  you:  as  though  there 
were  no  difference  bttwoon  cupp<tr-time, 
wfapn  frtTlfg  g>^r>iilf|  ^p  mpny  and  thjs  time 

when  thfly  thnnld  hr  mnlnnrhnly  Fwnnld 
never  take  upon  me  to  take  a  wife,  if  I  had 
no  more  judgment  to  please  her. 

*  Fung.  I  sent  him  a  letter,  &c.]  BY>bVw.  Fun- 

IS  talkj^to  huQ^lf. 

*Ana  tbfUtl  a  neat  case  of  pick-tooths 
ke  carries  aiout  him  still  1  See  The  DeviCs  an 
■^«-— Actv.  so.  I. 

*  Holding  the  cloth  for  them.]  Lifting 
^  the  arras,  or  hangings,  for  them,  as 
«cy  moved  from  room  to  room,  so  that  they 
^ht  pass  without  disordering  their  dress. 
So  in  Cynthia's  Bevels :  "  This  repeats  jests, 


Deli.  Be  pleased,  sweet  wife,  and  they 
shall  have  done,  and  would  to  fate  my  life 
were  done,  if  I  can  never  please  thee  ! 

[Exeunt  Musicians. 

Enter  Macilente. 

Maci.  Save  you,  lady ;  where  is  Master 
DeUro? 

Deli.  Here»  Master  Macilente:  you  are 
welcome  from  court,  sir  j  no  doubt  you 
have  been  graced  exceedmgly  of  Master 
Brisk's  mistress,  and  the  lesL  o£  the^ladies 
for  his  sake. 

Maci.    Alas,  the   poor  fantastic!   he's 
scarce  known 
To 'any  lady  there;  and  those  that  know 

him. 
Know  him  the  simplest  man  gf  all  they 

"iuiow: ^  ' 

Deride  and  play  upon  his  a^nrnng   hn 

Though  he  but  apishly  doth  imitate 
The   gallant'st    courtiers,    kissing  ladies 

pumps^ 
Holding  the  cloth  for  them.s  praising  thei 

wits, 
And  servilely  observing  every  one. 
May  do  them  pleasure :  fearful  to  be  seen 
With   any  man,   though  he  be  ne'er  so 

worthy, 
That's  not  in  grace  with  some  that  are  the 

greatest, 
nrhiis  rn^rtif^p  Hn,  anH  these  he  counter- 

<n'ejts;  — - 

But  sets  no  such  a  sightly  carriage 
Upon  their  vanities,  as  they  themselves  ; 
And  therefore  they  despise  him :  for  indeed 
He's  like  the  zany  to  a  tumbler, 
That  tries  tricks  after  him,  to  make  men 

"     liUgfl. — ——        _^ 

Itil.  Here's  an  unthankful  spiteiul 
wretch !  the  good  gentleman  vouchsafed  tb 
make  him  his  companion,  because  my  hus- 
band put  him  into  a  few  rags,  and  now  see 
how  the  unrude  rascal  hackbites  him  1^ 

[j^sidtf^ 
Deli.  I3  he  no  mO]%  graced  amongst 
them  then,  say  you? 


\ 


this  presents  ^fb,  this  holds  up  the  arrets^* — 
Act  V. 

^  How  the  unrude  rascal  backbites  him  /] 
Un  is  commonly  used  in  composition  as  a 
negative,  as  »«thankful,  »»civil,  &c ;  here,  how- 
ever, it  seems  to  be  employed  as  an  augmenta- 
tive. Unless,  indeed,  unrude  be  synonymous 
with  the  primitive  rude,  as  »»loose  probably 
is  with  loosey  &c.  It  occurs  again  in  the  Masque 
of  Christmas:  **  Unrude  people  they  are,  your 
courtiers." 


i 
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Maci,  Faith,  like  a  pawn  at  chess :  fills 
up  a  room,  that's  all." '"*■ '"* 
'     Fdl.  O,  monster  of  men  !  can  the  earth 
bear  such  an  envious  cattiflF?"  \Aside. 

Deli.  Welt,  I  repent  me  I  ever  credited 
him  so  much;  but  now  I  see  what  he  is, 
and  that  his  masking  vizor  is  off,  I'll  for- 
Jaear  him  no  longer.  AU^  his  lands  are 
mortgaged  to  me,  and  forfeited;  oesiaes,  I 
haVt!  builds  ol  ills  in  my  Tiand.Tor  the  rfc 
ceipl  ~of""nt>w  fifty  pound,  ■  iiuw  h  ll'lllidred, 
now  t^yb  hundreil;  stiHTas  "h^  has  had  a 
iatiTJiit  wagged  at  him,  he  would  be  in  a 
new  suit.  Well,  I'll  salute  him  by  a  Ser- 
jeant me  next  time  I  see  him,  i'  faith,  I'll 
suit  him. 

lifaci.  Why,  you  may  soon  see  him,  sir, 
for  he  is  to  meet  Signior  Puntarvolo  at  a 
notary's  by  the  Exchange,  presently ;  where 
he  means  to  take  up,  upon  return. 

FaL  NoWj. out  upon  thee,  Judas!  canst 
^jthou  not  be  content  trr-harU^if*^  ^^y  friAr>H, 

It  thou  must  betray  him!  Wjit  tjbou. yifik 
ffie"uHUuiiijj;  of  any  man?  and  of  such  a 
man  too?  arid  wiH  yon;  sff,'  get  your  living 

the  counsel  of  trdtors? 

"Deli.  Dear  wife,  'haye^paUsnfie. 

Fal.  The  house  wiil'Tall,  the  ground 
will  open  and  swallow  us :  I'll  not  bide  here 
for  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  heaven. 

[Exit  witk  Fungoso. 

Deli.  O,  good  Macilente,  let's  follow 
and  appease  her,  or  the  peace  of  my  life  is 
at  an  end.  [Exit. 

Maci.  Now  pease,  and  not  peace,  feed 
that  life,*  whose  head  hangs  so  heavily  over 
a  woman's  manger  !  [Exit, 

SCENE  II. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Fallace  and  Fungoso  running;  she 
claps  to  the  door. 

Fal.  Help  me,  brother  !  Ods  body,  an 
you  come  here  I'll  do  myself  a  mischief. 

Deli,  [within.]  Nay,  hear  me,  sweet 
wife;  unless  thou. wilt  have  me  go,  I  will 
not  go. 


1  Now  pease  and  not  peace  Jeed  that  life, 
&c.]  Deplorable  as  this  attempt  at  a  pun  is,  it 
has  yet  found  imitators ;  see  Fletcher's  Kingafid 
no  ICin^,  act  ii.  For  the  credit  of  both  poets,  I 
hope  that  peace  and  pease  were  in  their  days 
pronounced  alike. 

*  Say  on  my  suttfl  i.e.,  try  it  on  This  word 
is  so  common  that  I  should  not  have  noticed  it, 
were  it  not  to  observe  that  the  modem  editors 
usually  print  it  with  a  mark  of  elision,  *say :  a 
practice  which  I  have  been  reprehended  for 
not  following  ;   (Massinger,  vol.  i.  p.  169  ;}   but 


Fal.  Tut,  you  shall  never  have  that  van- 
tage of  me,  to  say,  you  are  undone  by  noe. 
I'll  not  bid  you  stay,  I.  Brotha^^sXfS^t 
br/ather,  here's  four  angels  I'll  give  jpu 
towards  ybur'swt  v>4og  m^isvo  m  gentry, 
and  as  ever  you  came  of  ChrigtjgaLfiCBature, 
make  haste  to  jQie.watfli..side,  (you  know 
where  Master  Fastidious  uses  to  land,)  and 
gjye  him  warning  of  mv  hiif^j^afTH'^  Tri>»trr 
cious  ihtbni ;  and'Teffmrn  of  that  lean 
rascaTS-  l;iWGhery .  O,  heavens,  how  my 
flesh  rises  at  him!  Nay,  sweet  brother, 
make  haste :  you  may  say,  I  would  have 
writ  to  him,  but  that  the  necessity  of  the 
time  would  not  permit,  "f  rr-Vtrt  Trhooro 
but  take  it  extraordinarily^ow>..iae :  and 
commend  me  10  him,  good  brother ;  say  I 
sent  you.  [Exit. 

Fung.  Let  me  see,  these  four  angels, 
and  then  forty  shillings  more  I  can  borrow 
on  my  gown  in  Fetter-lane. — ^Well,  I  will 
go  presently,  say  on  my  suit,*  pay  as  much 
money  as  I  have,  and  swear  myself  into 
credit  with  my  tailor  for  the  rest.       [Exit, 

SCENE  III. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Deliro  and  Macilente. 

Deli.  O,  on  my  soul  you  wrong  her, 
Macilente.  Though  she  be  froward,  yet  I 
know  she  is  honest. 

Maci.  Well,  then  have  I  no  judgment. 
Would  any  woman,  but  one  that  were  wild 
in  her  affections,  have  broke  out  into  that 
immodest  and  violent  passion  against  her 
husband  ?  or  is't  possible 

Deli.  If  you  love  me,  forbear;  all  the 
arguments  i'  the  world  shall  never  wrest 
my  heart  to  beheve  it.  [Exeunt, 


[Cor.  How  like  you  the  deciphering  of 
his  dotage  ? 

Mit.  O,  strangely:  and  of *Ae-ether's 
envy  too,  that  labours  so  setioualr  to  set 
debate  betwuct'ajfl^tt^nfl  mswjfe.  Stay,. 
hereliOIlieii  the"^ight  advehtureV. 

Cor.  Ay,  and  his  scrivener  with  him.] 


there  is  no  necessity,  as  a  few  examples  will 
prove : 

"  But  pray  do  not 
Take  the  first  say  of  her  yourself." — Chapman. 

"  So  good  a  say  invites  the  eye 
A  little  downward  to  espy.— ^y/r  P.  Sidney. 

"  Wolsey  makes  dukes  and  erles  to  serve  him 
of  wine  with  a  say  taken."— ffolinsh^d. 

"  I  could  cite  more,  but  these  shall  suffice  for 
a  say." — Old  Trans,  of  the  Andria. 


SCENE  IV.] 


EVERY  MAN  OUT  OF  HIS  HUMOUR. 


"3 


SCENE  IV.—Puntarvolo's  Lodgings. 

Enter  Puntarvolo,  Notary,  and  Servants 
with  the  dog  and  cat. 

Punt.  I  wonder  Monsieur  Fastidious 
comes  not !  But,  nQtary,  if  thou  please  to 
draw  tJie..indentj^Ifii]35E3rtill*^^i'B'^ve 
thee  thy  instructions. 

AWr-WWTaTTlny  heart,  sir ;  and  I'll  fall 
in  hand  with  them  presently. 

Punt.  Well  then,  first  the  sum  is  to  be 
nndeistood. 
Not.  [titrites.]  Good,  sir. 
Punt.  Next,    our   several  appellations, 
and  character  of  my  dog  and  cat  must  be 
known.    Shew  him  the  cat,  sirrah. 
Not.  So,  sir. 

Punt.  Then,  that  the  intended  bound  is 
the  Turk's  court  in  Constantinople;  the 
time  limited  for  our  return,  a  year;  and 
that  if  either  of  us  miscarry  the  whole 
venture  is  lost.  These  are  general,  con- 
ceiv'st  thou  ?  or  if  either  of  us  turn  Turk. 
Aot.  Ay,  sir.  a 

Punt.  Now,  for  particulars :  \Aat  I  may 
make  my  travels  bv  sea  or  landir^mybest 
liking  •-aiK^  H'^^ijing  a  C(^;fcffl;,atyself, 
it  shall  be  lawful  forn^Tff^ffif  q**,  gr  hnth. 
trridr  witn  mt  in  t]]^''?''^  /^/^o/^^l 
Not.  Very  good,  sir. 
Punt.  That  I  may  choose  to  give  my  dog 
or  cat,  fish,  for  fear  of  bones ;  or  any  other 
nutriment  that,  by  the  judgment  of  the  most 
authentical  physicians^  where  I  travel,  shall 
be  thought  dangerous. 
Not.  Well,  sir. 


1  By  ths  judgment  of  the  most  authentical 
iikysiciaHS.'\  Authentical  physicians  are  those 
vno  aie  allowed  to  practise  publicly.  There  is 
a  similar  expression  in  Shakspeare,  "  Par.  So 
I  say  both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus.  La/.  Of 
aU  the  learned  and  authentic  fellows." — Alts 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  act  il  sc.  3.— Whal. 

•'  That,  after  the  receipt  of  his  money ,  he 
shaU  neither^  by  direct  or  indirect  means,  as 
magic,  wtchcrajt,  &c.]    The  whole  of  this  is  a 
aolann  burlesque  upon  the  oaths  which  were 
taken  by  the  combatants  of  romance,  and  indeed 
of  history,  before  they  were  permitted  td  en- 
counter eauJi  other.    The/vntwftr,  Whalley  con- 
ociTes  to  be  fern-seed,  which  from  its  minuteness, 
not  being  itself  visible,  was  supposed,  according 
to  the  vulgar  superstition,  "  to  make  the  person 
vofisSbte  who  carried  it  about  him."    This  is 
other   doubtful :    but  the  subject  is  scarcely 
vordi  pursuing.      By  the  ring,  is  meant  that 
^  ('ysrcs,  which,  when  the  bezel  was  turned 
tovanb  the  palm  of  the  hand,  rendered  the 
vnrer  of  it  mvisible.    Both  are  mentioned  by 
Fletcher: 

VOL.  I. 


Punt.  That,  after  the  receipt  of  his 
money,  he  shall  neither,  in  his  own  person, 
nor  any  other,  either  Ijy  direct  or  indirect 
means,  as  magic,  witchcraft,*  or  other  such 
exotic  arts,  attempt^  practUe..  or  complot 
anything  to  the'prejudice  of  me,  "my  aog, 
of  ttiytat.  iieitliti  shall  i-tcsertlie  help  oif 
any  sucfi  sorceries  or  enchantments,  as  unc- 
tions to  make  om:  skins  impenetrable,  or  to 
travel  invisible  by  virtue  of  a  powder,  or  a 
ring,  or  to  hang  any  three-forked  charm 
about  my  dog's  neck,  secretly  conveyed 
into  his  collar  -?  (understand  ^ou  ?)  but  that  / 
all  be  performed  sincerely,  without  fraud  or  / 
imposture. 

Not.  So,  sir.  _,_— —M 

Punt.  That,   for  testimony  of  theper^ 
formance,  myself  am  to  bring   thence  a 
Turk's  mustachio,  my  dog  a  Grecian  hare's 
lip,  and  my  cat  the  train  or  tail  of  a  Thra- 
cian  rat. 

Not.  \writts.'^  'Tis  done,  sir. 

Punt.  'Tis  said,  sir ;  not  done,  sir.  But 
forward ;  that  upon  my  return,  and  land- 
ing on  the  Tower-whaif,  with  the  aforesaid 
testimony,  I  am  to  receive  five  for  one,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  the  sums  put 
forth. 

Not.  Well,  sir. 

Punt.  Provided,  that  if  before  our  de- 
parture, or  setting  forth,  either  myself  or 
these  be  visited  with  sickness,  or  any  other 
casual  event,  so  that  the  whole  couzse  of 
the  adventure  be  hindered  thereby,  that 
then  he  is  to  return,  and  T  afff  T6"receive, 
the  prenominated  proportion  upon  fair  and" 
equal  terms. 

"  Why,  did  you  think  that  you  had  ^ges'  ring. 
Or  the  herb  that  eives  invisibility  T 

Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  act  L  sc.  z. 

'  Or  to  hang  any  threeforked  charm  about 

■my  do^s  neck,  secretly  conveyed  into  his  collar,  "l 

Alludme  probably  to  Cornelius  Agrippa's  dog. 

Paulus  J ovius  gives  the  following  account  of  the 

master  and  his  dog :   {Elog.  doct.  Viror.  ediL 

BasQ.  1577,  p.  187.)    Excessit  i  vita  nondum 

senex  apud  Lugdunum,  ignobili  et  tenebroso 

in  dmersorio,  multiseum  tan^uam  necromantia 

suspicione  infamem  execrantibus  ;  quodcacodte- 

monem  nigricanis  specie  circumduceret ;  ita  ut 

guum  propinguA  morte  ad  Pcenitentiam  ur^e- 

retur,  cani  coUare  loreum  magicisper  clavorum 

emblemata  itiscriptum  notis  exsoweritj  in  hac 

suprema  verba  trate  prontmpens,  Abi,  perdita 

bestia,  quae  me  totum  perdidisti !   nee  usquam 

familiaris  ille   canis,  aut  assiduus  ittnerum 

omnium  comes,  et  turn  morientis  domini  deser- 

torpostea  conspectus  est,  qnum  precipiti  fuga 

saltu  in  Ararim  se  itnntersisse,  nee  ettatasse, 

ab  his  qui  id  vidisse  asserebant,  e.vistimetur. 

Whal. 
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Not.  Very  good,  sir ;  is  this  all? 
Punt.  It  is  all,  sir;  and  dispatch  them, 
good  notary. 
Not.  As  fast  as  is  possible,  sir.       {Exit. 

Enter  Carlo. 

Punt.  O,  Carlo !  welcome :  saw  you 
Monsieur  Brisk? 

*  Car.  ^ot  I :  did  he  appoint  you  to  meet 
here? 

Punf'  Ay,  and  I  muse  he  should  be  so 
tardy  ;  he  is  to  take  an  hundred  pounds  of 
me  in  venture,  if  he  maintain  his  promise. 

Car.  Is  his  hour  past  ? 

Punt.  Not  yet,  but  "it  comes  on  apace. 

Car.  Tut,  be  not  jealous  of  hhn ;-  he  will 
sooner  brekk  all  the  commantlhnents  than 
his  hour;  upon  my  life,  in  such  a-case  trust 
him. 

Punt.  Methinks,  Carlo,  you  look  very 
smooth,  ha ! 

Car.  Why,  I  came  but  now  from  a  hot- 
house ;  I  must  needs  look  smooth. 

Punt.  From  a  hot-house  ! 

Car.  Ay,  do  you  make  a  wonder  on't  ? 
why,  it  is  your  only  physic.  Let  a  man 
sweat  once  a  week  m  a  hot-house,  and  be 
well  rubbed,  and  froted,  with  a  good  plump 
juicy  wench,  and  sweet  linen,  he  shall  ne'er 
have  the  pox. 

Punt.  What,  the  French  pox  ? 

Car,  The  French  pox!  our  pox:  we 
have  them  in  as  good  a  form  as  they,  man ; 
what  ? 

Punt.  Let  me  perish,  but  thou  art  a  salt 
one  I  was  your  new-created  gallant  there 
with  you,  Sogliardo? 


^  He^s  a  leieer  at  Horn's  ordinary  yonder  ;'\ 
i.e.,  he  has  taken  up  his  abode  there  :  a  leiger 
was  a  resident  ambassador.  Of  Horn  I  know 
nothing;  he  was  perhaps  the  master  of  the 
Mitre :  and  yet  the  Mitre  was  too  respectable 
an  inn  for  the  haunts  of  Cavaliero  Shift. 

s  Droning  a  tobacco- fipe.'\  See  the  Silent 
WonutHy  act  iv.  sc.  t. 

•^  For  the  making  of  the  patoun,  the  receipt 
reciprocal,  and  a  number  of  other  mysteries  not 
yet  extant J\  An  editor  of  Jonson  has  to  struggle 
with  difficulties  which  seem  to  grow  beneath  his 
toil.  I  know  no  other  poet  of  that  age  whose 
language  may  not  be  explained  by  re^rence  to 
contemporary  writers  ;  but  with  Jonson  it  is  not 
so ;  at  least  as  far  as  my  little  experience  enables 
me  to  judge.  He  has  many  terms^  which  are 
nowhere  else  to  be  foimd,  many  allusions  to  cus- 
toms which  are  not  noticed  by  the  poets  of  his 
time.  I  mention  this  to  procure  some  indulgence 
for  the  conjectures  in  which  I  frequendy  find 
myself  engaged  at  a  venture.  Patoun  I  have 
never  met  with  elsewhere,  nor  can  I  pretend  to 
determine  its  precise  meaning  here.    Patons,  in 


Car.  O  porpoise  !  hang  him,  no :  he's  a 
leiger  at  Horn's  ordinary  yonder ;'  his  vil- 
lainous Ganymede  and  he  have  been  dron- 
ing a  tobacco-pipe^  there  ever  since  yester- 
day noon. 

Punt.  Who?  Signior  Tripartite,  that 
would  give  my  dog  the  whifFe  ? 

Car.  Ay,  he.  They  have  hired  a  chamber 
and  all,  private,  to  practise  in,  for  the 
making  of  the  patoun,  the  receipt  reci- 
procal, and  a  number  of  other  mysteries  not 
yet  extant.3  I  brought  some  dozen  or 
twenty  gallants  this  morning  to  view  them, 
as  you'd  do  a  piece  of  perspective,  in  at  a 
key-hole;  and  there  we  might  see  Sog- 
liardo sit  in  a  chair,  holding  his  snout  up 
like  a  sow  under  an  apple-tree,  while  the 
other  opened  his  nostrils  with  a  poking- 
stick,  to  give  the  smoke  a  more  free  de- 
livery. They  had  spit  some  three  or  four- 
score ounces  between  'em  afore  we  came 
away. 

Punt.  How!  spit  three  or  fourscore 
ounces? 

Car.  Ay,  and  preserved  it  in  porrengcrs, 
as  a  barber  does  his  blood  when  he  opens  a 
vein. 

Punt.  Out,  pagan !  how  dost  thou  open 
the  vein  of  thy  friend  ? 

Car.  Friend !  is  there  any  such  foolish 
thing  in  the  world,  ha?  'slid,  I  never  re- 
lished it  yet. 

Punt.  Thy  hiunour  is  the  more  dange- 
rous. 

Car.  No,  not  a  whit,  signior.  Tut,  a 
man  must  keep  time  in  all ;  I  can  oil  my 
tongue  when  I  meet  him  next,  and  looic 


French,  are  those  smaU  peflets  of  paste  w4 
which  poultry  are  crammed :   maktMe  o;w 
patoun,  may  therefore  be  mouldwg  tobacco, 
which  was  then  always  cut  small,  mto  somcwn- 
•tastic  or  feshionable  form  for  the  pipe,    ^of 
receipt  reciprocal,    is    not    improbably  wn» 
Decker,  in  the  GulPs  Hornbook,  calls  die  nng, 
that  is,  as  I  suppose,  passing  the  pipe  f«>'^?'f 
to  another,  as  ^  done  now  in  some  countnej 
and  was  once  sufficiently  common  h*^ »  ^ 
this,  with  the  former  term,  must  be  lett  » '^ 
reader.     It  appears  that  Whalley.  had  end« 
voured  to  procure  some  informatien  on  w 
points^  for  on  the  margin  of  his  copy  i  n^a  u»* 
following  memorandum  by  Steevens :  . 

"Mr.  Reed,  who  may  be  considered  as  i^ 
high-priest  of  black  letter,  declares  no  bWj^JJ 
have  been  written  containing  i'»*'"**^°  -.\|de 
take  tobacco.  You  have  therdbre  not  »  ';J*^ 
auxiliary  on  the  present  subject,  excepy  ^ 
own  sagacity ;  and  must  of  course  be  co*"  ^^ 
rank  the  patoun,  &c.  among  *  the  mystcn» 
yet  extant.'— Aug.  29,  1781."  •^.ftfancc. 

This  somewhat  consoles  me  m  my  ig"*"*" 
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with  a  gbod  sleelf  fnrpht^^t^  ^  ^±axnl}  take 
away  air>fioii  Ot  Susplciou,  and  that's 
enough  :  what  Lynceus  can  see  my  heart? 

Pish,  '         "       '      

thing,   only  vegtrnHlf  ^"•^"fT 


Punt.  His  rest !  why,  has  he  a  forked 
head  ?* 

Car.  Pardon  me,  that's  to  be  suspended ; 
you  are  too  quick,  too  apprehensive. 

Deli.  Troth,  now  I  think  on't,  I'll  defer 

till  some  other  time. 

Afact.  Not  by  any  means,  si^ior,  you 
shall  not  lose  this  opportimity,  he  will  be 
here  presently  now. 

Deli.  Yes,  faith,  Macilente,  'tis  best. 
For  look  you,  sir,  I  shall,  so  exceedingly 
oifend  my  wife  in't,  that— *- 

Mad.  Your  wife !  now  for  shame  lose 
these  thoiigTit^,  and' ■becotnfetht -master  of 
ydUr'own  spfiitis. '  Should"  I JifT Tiad  a  wile, 
sttfl8r"myself  to  be  thus  passionately  carried 
to  and  fro  vidth  the  stream  of  her  humour, 
and  neglect  my  deepest' affairs,  to  serve 
her  affections  ?  'Slight.^  I  would  geld  my- 
self first.  ^ 

Deli.  O,  but,  signior,  had  you  such  a 

wife  as  mine  is,  you  would 

^Maci.  Such  a  wife !  Now  hate  me,  sir, 
if  ever  I  discerned  any  wonder  in  your  wife 
yet,  with  all  the  speculation  I  have :  I  have 


Enter  Deliro  and  Macilente. 

Dili,  Save  you,  good  Sir  Puntarvolo. 
Punt.  Signior  Deliro  !  welcome. 
Deli,  Pray  you,  sitt^diri  ynii  .see  Mastet 
Fastidious  IBrisk? 
1  heardlie  was  to  meet  your  worship  here. 

Puftr.  Ybatreaferti8TJ"gfnent,~slr;f'rao 

expect  him  at  ervcry  pulse  of  my  watch. 

Ddi,  In  good  time,  sir. 

Car.  There's  a  fellow  now  looks  like  one 
of  the  patricians  of  Sparta ;  many,  his  wit's 
after  ten  i*  the  hundred :'  a  good  blood- 
hound, a  close-mouthed  dog,  he  follows 
the  scent  well;  maizy»i]£ls„at  a  fault  now, 
methinks. 

Fmrt7\  should  wonder  at  that  creature 
is  free  from  Uie  danger  of  thy  tongue.    ^.^  seen  some  that  have  been  thought  fairer 

Car.  O,  I  cannot  abide  these  limbs  of  l  than  she,  in  my  time ;  and  I  have  seen 
satin,  or  rather  Satan  indeed,  that  will  those  have  not  been  altogether  so  tall, 
walk,  like  the  children  of  darkness,  all  day  jesteemed  properer  women ;  and  I  have 
in  a  melancholy  shop,  with  their  pockets  Iseen  less  noses  grow  upon  sweeter  faces, 
fall  of  blanks,^  ready  to  swallow  up  as  'that  have  done  very  well  too,  in  my  judg- 
.t-^^_  -_  ^xi--_  .lv-    ment^     g^t^  jn  good  faith,  signior,  K>r^l 

this,  the  gendewoman  is  a  good,  pretty, 
proud,  hard-favoured  thing,  marry  not  so 
peerlessly  to  be  doted  upon,  I  must  con- 
fess :  nay,  be  not  angiy. 

Deli.  Well,  sir.  however  you  please  to 
forget  yourself,  I  have  not  deserved  to  be 
thus  played  upton;  lviLJ^cefort}i^.|2ray 

ut  fialnl' 
_^^^^_^^^^^^^^     ft  my 
at    snau  UiUii  JAd6  me  rjor  my 

courtesies!  ' —  -  ^^ 

Maci.  Nay,  then,  signior,  let  me  tea  you 
your  wife  is  no  proper  woiflan,*  and  by  my 


come  within 
lasc  t 


many  poor  unthiiits  as 
rage. 

Punt.  So  J  and  what  hasl  thou  for  him 
that  is  with  him,  now  ? 

Car.  O,  d n  me  !  immortality  !  I'll 

nofcmcAil^  with  him ;  the  pure  element  of 

tonr 


man? 


uJMfil..}^.  iKbat.is.1)^ 

an?  ^„^  YQiLJiorbear  my  house,  for  I  cSirSu 

Car.  A  scholar,  Macilente;  do  you  not  l^idure  the  savour  "Of'tfe  Ul^lll, 

know  him  ?'  a  rank,  raw-"boned  anatomy, 

be  walks  up  and  down  like  a  charged 

nnisket,  no  man    dares  encounter   hun: 

that's  his  rest  there. 


^  You  heard  no  figment,  nr{\  See  Cynthia's 
Revels.  For  every  pulse  of  tny  watchy  the 
qnaito  has  *'  every  minute  my  watch  strikes." 

*  Therms  a  fellow  now  looks  like  one  of  the 
ptridans  of  Sparta ;  nutrryyhis  wifs  after  ten 
j*  die  handled :]  Le.,  his  imagination  is  employed 
noontriving  how  to  place  out  his  money  at  in- 
^cicst,  which,  by  a  statute  of  the  thirteenth  of 
fGabeth,  was  fixed  zX  ten  per  cent.  What 
^  Carlo  had  of  a  Spartan  patrician  I  know 
aot:  there  is  surely  nothing  very  republican  in 
the  conduct  of  Dehro  :  but  it  is  perhaps  impos- 
abk  to  allot  any  determinate  sense  to  such  pa- 
^ymic  expressions  of  kindness  or  contempt,  as 
^'noM,  Trojan,  Spartan,  &c  which  seem  in 


our  old  plays  to  signify  just  what  the  speaker 
pleases.  Sparta  was  famous  for  its  breed  of 
dogs :  perhaps  some  recollection  of  this  circiun- 
stance  might  give  rise  to  the  abusive  terms  which 
follow. 

s  With  their  pockets  full  of  blanks,  &c.} 
Meaning,  I  suppose,  bonds  and  covenants, 
ready  drawn,  and  only  waiting  to  be  filled  up 
by  such  as  were  reduced  to  sell  or  mortgage 
their  estates. 

♦  Punt.  His  rest  I  why,  has  he  a  forked 
head  t\  Alluding  to  the  semi-circular  form  of 
the  musket  rest ;  see  p.  33  h. 

•  Nay  theuy  signer,  let  me  tell  you  your  wi/e 
is  no  proper  woman,'\  i.e.,  not  primer  or  peculiar 
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re, 
which  you  may  hkBWlSe  suspect  if  you 
please,  do  you  see?  I'll  urge  you  to 
nothing  against  your  appetite,  but  if  you 
please,  you  may  suspect  it. 

Deli.  Good,  sir.  {Exit. 

Maci.  Good  sir !  now  hom  upon  horn 
pursue  thee,  thou  blind,  egregious  do- 
tard! 

Car.  ^  yrn  ■'''""  hf"*  ^'fp  sp<^iA^  like 
^nvy.— SigniorMacilente,  yousaw  Monsieur 
Bnakiately :  I  heard  you  were  with  nim  at 
court. 

Maci.  Ay,  BufTone,  I  was  with  him. 

Car.  And  how  is  he  respected  there?  I 
know  you'll  deal  ingenuously  with  us;  is 
he  made  much  of  amongst  the  sweeter  so 
of  gallants? 

Maci.  Faith,  ay;  his  civet  and  his 
ing-glass^ 
Have  helpt  him  to  a  place  amongst  thei-  ^aci.  How  then? 

rest :  Car.  He  puts  it  forth  in  venture,  as  he 

And  there,  his  seniors  give  him  good  shght   ^gesjiis  money  upon  the  return"^f-a-d&g 

looks,  ■  '4^(1  cat. 

After  their   garb,  smUe,    and 

French 
With  some  new  compliment. 

Car.  What,  is  this  all  ? 


that 


salute  isC 

I 

they  should  shew 


Toward   desert,    to   love   or   seek   good 

names. 
Who  feeds  with  a  good  name?  who  thrives 

'     wth  loVftiy  ?  ^  

Who  "can  provide  feast  for  his  own  desires, 

With  s^rvtfl;gri2StQsc^^dtaLJBLJia ! 

'Tis  folly,  by  our  wisest  worldlings  proved, 
If  not  to  gain  by  love,  to  be  beloved. 

Car.  How  like  you  him  ?  is't  not  a  good 
spiteful  slave,  ha? 

Punt)  Shrewd,  shrewd. 

Car.  D— n  me  I  .I.CQlil^  eat  his  flesh 
now ;  divine,  sweet  villain  1 

Meat.'-V^aYt  prffhee  leave:  What's  he 

there  ? 

.  Who  ?  this  in  the  starched  beard  ?3 

t's  the  dull,  stiff  knight  Puntarvolo,  man ; 

he's  to  travel  now  presently :  he  has  a  good 

knotty  wit ;  marry,  he  carries  little  on't  out 

of  the  land  with  him. 


Maci.  Why  say, 

the  frothy  fool 
Such  grace  as  they  pretend  comes  from  the 

heart, 
He  had  a  mighty  windfall  out  of  doubt  I 
Why,  all  their  graces  are  not  to  do  grace 
To  virtue  or  desert ;  but  to  ride  both 
With  their  gilt  spurs  quite  breathless,  froi 

themselves. 
Tis  now  esteemed  precisianism  in  wit,* 
And  a  disease  in  nature,  to  be  kind 


to  yourself,  but  common  to  all  who  solicit  her. 
This  is  Mr.  Whalley's  explanation ;  which  he  in- 
forces  by  several  examples  of  Uie  word  prober 
thus  applied.  As  I  think  him  wronff,  I  have 
omitted  nis  quotations :  proper  is  used  here,  as 
properer  is  ^ust  above,  for  kandsome ;  had  it 
been  otherwise,  Macilente  would  not  have  imme- 
diately subjoined — "  and,  by  my  life,  I  suspect 
her  honesty,  that's  mare  J* 

^  His  casting-/ZfUf.]  Castine-glasses,  or,  as 
they  were  more  genersdly  termed  rAr/>ff^-^/^/f«, 
were  small  bottles  for  holding  liquid  essences 
and  perfumes.  They  were  in  very  general  use, 
and  are  mentioned  in  a  thousand  places  by  our 
old  dramatists.  It  may  be  observed  here  that 
perfumes  of  all  kinds  were  more  in  vogue  in 
the  age  of  Elizabeth  than  of  George  III. 
They  were  certainly  more  necessary;  but 
fashion  and  propriety  do  not  always  walk  hand 
in  hand. 

s  'Tis  now  esteenud precisianism  in  wit^  i.e., 


Maci.  Is  this  he? 

Car.  Ay,  this  is  he :  a  good  tough  gen- 
tleman :  he  looks  like  a  shield  of  brawn  at 
Shrove-tide,  out  of  date,  and  ready  to  take 
his  leave ;  or  a  dry  pole  of  ling  upon  Easter- 
eve,  that  has  furnished  the  table  all  Lent, 
as  he  has  done  the  city  this  last  vacation. 

Maci.  Come,  yoq^U   never  leave  yoar 

bbing  similes :  I  sIialTliavC  you  aimH^^ 

Car.  O,  reriOUliWi  flie  Uieu !  *purc,  honest, 

good  devil,  f    ^^*^  fhPfi  al^^nw}   tTh^P  InvP  nf 

•men ;  I  could  e'en  melt  in  adrnifatfon  of 
•w.    Ods  so,  look  here,  man;  Sir 
>agonet  and  his  squire  H 


Puritanism,  the  Puritans  in  this  age  being  called 
the  precise. — Whal. 
»  Car.  Who  f  this  in  the  starched  Seardf]  The 

frecise  and  formal  gallants  of  the  day  (such  as 
'untarvolo  is  described  to  be)  had  their  beard 
stiffened  with  starch:  thus  Taylor,  the  water- 
poet,  no  ill  chronicler  of  the  f^hions : 

"  Some  seem  as  they  were  starched,  stiff,  and 
fine. 
Like  to  the  bristles  of  an  angry  swine." 

In  a  preceding  passage  Puntarvolo  desires 
the  boy  not  to  stand  too  near  him,  lest  his  breath 
^ould  thaw  his  ruff. — P.  xoz  a. 

4  Sir  Dagonet  and  his  squire.l  Sir  Dagonet 
is  a  considerable  personage  in  Morte  Arthur. 
He  was  the  squire,  or,  as  the  old  romance  calls 
him,  the  fool  of  sood  King  Arthur,  and  seems  to 
be  introduced  luce  a  Shrovetide  cock,  for  the 
sake  of  being  buffeted  and  abused  by  every 
one. 
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Enter  Sogliardo  and  Shift. 

Sog.  Save  you,  my  dear  gallantos :  nay, 
come,  approach,  good  cavalier:  prithee, 
sweet  knight,  know^his  gentleman,  he's 
one  that  it  pleases  me  to  use  as  my  good 
friend  and  companion;  and  therefore  do 
him  good  offices :  I  beseech  you,  gentles, 
know  him,  I  know  him  all  over. 

Punt.  Sir,  for  Signior  Sogliardo's  sake, 
let  it  suffice,  I  know  you. 

Sog.  Why,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  thank 
yon,  knight,  and  it  shall  suffice.  Hark  you, 
Sir  Puntarvolo,  you'd  little  think  it ;  he's 
as  resolute  a  piece  of  flesh  as  any  in  the 
world. 

Punt.  Indeed,  sir ! 

Sog.  Upon  my  gentility,  sir;  Carlo,  a 
word  with  you ;  do  you  see  that  same  fellow 
there? 

Car.  What,  Cavalier  Shift  ? 

^-  O,  you  know  him  ;  cry  you  mercy : 
before  me,  I  think  him  the  tallest  man 
living*  within  the  walls  of  Europe. 

Car,  The  walls  of  Europe  1  take  heed 
what  you  say,  signior,  Europe's  a  huge 
thing  within  the  m^Is. 

Sog.  Tut,  an  'twere  as  huge  again,  I'd 
justify  what  I  speak.  'Slid,  he  swaggered 
even  now  in  a  place  where  we  were—  I  never 
saw  a  man  do  it  more  resolute. 

Car.  Nay,  indeed,  swaggering  is  a  good 
argument  of  resolution.  Do  you  hear  this, 
signior  ?• 

Maci.  Ay,  to  my  grief.     O,  that  such 
muddy  flags, 

Fprpvpyy  ^jn^"^**"  flri^^rigfi^  cVionlH  ^t-yA^P^ 

"Se  name  of  mairiiood.; 


Haling  to  sbgwii^elL|  yy^.^y  di^pisf^d  !^ 

!  1  do  Know  now,  m  a  fair  just  cause, 
I  dare  do  more  than  he,  a  thousand  times  : 
Why^KMild  not  they  take  knowledge  of 
this,  hal 

*  /  think  him  the  tallest  man  livings  &c.]  i.e.^ 
^  stoutest,  the  bravest :  the  ambiguity  of  this 
vonl  must  apologixe  for  its  being  noticed  a 
second  time. 

•  Why^  I  tsllyout  sir^  he  has  been  the  only 
Bid-stand !]  A  cant  term  for  a  highwayman. 
Thas,  in  the /'amw'f  Wedding:  "If  you  dare 
<io  thU,  I  shall  sing  a  song  of  one  that  bade-stand^ 
ud  made  a  carrier  pay  dear  for  a  little  ^px>und- 
'oit  upon  his  majesty's  highway." — Art  1.  sc.  i. 

'  And  you  shall  be  his  elder  tree,]  It  was  the 
^ition  that  Judas  himg  himself  on  an  elder 
*w.  thus,  in  Nixon's  Strange  Foot-post :  "Our 
gardeas  wUl  prosper  the  better,  when  they  have 
iQ  them  not  one  of  these  elders,  whereupon  &o 
*»ny  covetous  Judasses  hang  tnemselves." 


And  give  my  worth  allowance  before  his  ? 
Because  I  cannot  swagger. — Now,  the  pox 
Light  on  your  Pickt-hatch  prowess  ! 

Sog.  Why,  I  tell  you,  sir :  he  has  been 
the  only  Bid-stand^  that  ever  kept  New- 
market, Salisbury-plain,  Hockley  i'  the 
Hole,  Gads-hill,  and  all  the  high  places  of 
any  request :  he  has  had  his  mares  and  his 
geldings,  he,  have  been  worth  forty,  three- 
score, a  himdred  pound  a  horse,  would  ha' 
sprung  you  over  hedge  and  ditch  like  yotnr 
greyhoimd :  he  has  done  five  hundred  rob- 
beries in  his  time,  more  or  less,  I  assure 
you. 

Punt.  What,  and  scaped  ? 

Sog.  Scaped  !  i'  faith,  ay  :  he  has  broken 
the  gaol  when  he  has  been  in  irons  and 
irons;  and  been  out,  and  in  again;  and 
out,  and  in ;  forty  times,  and  not  so  few,  he. 

Maci,  A  fit  trumpet  to  proclaim  such  a 
person. 

Car.  But  can  this  be  possible  ? 

Shi/t.  Why,  'tis  nothing,  sir,  when  a  man 
gives  his  affections  to  it. 

Sog.  Grood  Pylades,  discourse  a  robbery 
or  jtwo,  to  satisfy  these  gentlemen  of  thy 
yforth. 

Shift.  Pardon  me*  -my  dear.Onstes: 
causes  have  their  quiddits,  and  'tis  ill 
jesting  with  bell-ropes. 

Car.  How !  Pylades  and  Orestes  ? 

Sog.  Ay,  he  is  my  Pylades,  and  I  am  his 
Orestes :  how  like  you  the  conceit  ? 

Car.  p,  'tis  an  old  stale  interlude  device : 
no,  I'll  give  you  names~rf1[ys»elf  "luuk  you ; 
hp  .shall  he  ynnrjndas,  and. yoa shall,  he 


his  elder-tree^  to  hang  on. 
'"JtTact.  Nay,  rather  let  him  be  Captain 
Pod,  and  this  his  motion;*  for  he  does 
nothing  but  shew  him. 

Car.  Excellent:  or  thus;  you  shall  be 
Holden,  and  he  your  camel.  5 

Shift.  You  do  not  mean  to  ride,  gentle- 
men? 

*  Let  him  be  Captain  'Pod,  and  this  his 
motion  ;]  The  celebrated  owner  of  a  puppet- 
shew.     He  is  often  mentioned  in  Jonson. 

Whal. 

*  You  shall  be  Holden,  and  he  your  camel] 
This  seems  to  be  no  bad  compliment  to  Cavaliero 
Shift,  for  Holden's  camel  was  a  beast  of  parts. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Taylor,  and  in  very  good 
company : 

"  That  for  ingenuous  study  down  can  put 
Old  Holdetis  camely  or  nne  Banks  his  cut.'* 
Cast  over  the  Water,  p.  159. 

Our  camels  now  stalk  along  the  street  with  ex- 
emplary gravity :  but  they  appear  to  have  inter- 
mitted their  "  mgenious  stumes"  of  late,  which 
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Punt.  Faith,  let  me  end  it  for  you,  gal- 
lants :  you  shall  be  his  Countenance,  and 
•he  your  Resolution. 

Sog.  Troth,  that's  pretty :  how  say  you, 
Cav^ier,  shall  it  be  so  ? 

Car.  Ay,  ay,  most  voices. 

Shift.  Faith,  I  am  easily  yielding  to  any 
good  impressions. 

Sog.  Then  give  hands,  good  Resolution. 

Car.  Mass,  he  cannot  say,  good  Coun- 
tenance, now  properly  to  him  again. 

Punt.  Yes,  by  an  irony. 

Mad.  O,  sir,  the  countenance  of  Reso- 
lution should,  as  he  is,  be  altogether  grim 
and  unpleasant. 

Enter  Fastidious  Brisk. 

Fast.  Good  hours  make  music  with  your 
mirth,  gentlemen,  and  keep  time  to  your 
humours  ! — How  now.  Carlo? 

Punt.  Mttrfil"^''  ^"''^  '  "^^"y  «  ^P"f 
look  have  I  extended  for  you,  sir. 
^-  'Pastr^m^  faith,  tmdSI^«fiaf& pardon: 
I  was  invited  this  morning,  ere  I  was  out 
of  my  bed,  by  a  bevy  of  ladies,  to  a  banquet : 
whence  It  wib  fdmost  one  of  Hercmes's 
labours  for  me  to  come  away,  but  that  the 
respect  of  my  promise  did  so  prevail  with 
me.  I  know  they'll  take  it  very  ill,  espe- 
cially one  that  gave  me  this  bracelet  of  her 
hair'  but  over  night,  and  this  pearl  another 

gave  me  from  her  forehead,  many  she 

what !  are  the  writings  ready? 

Punt.  I  will  send  my  man  to  know. 
Sirrah,  go  you  to  the  notary's,  and  learn 
if  he  be  ready :  leave  the  dog,  sir. 

{Exit  Servant. 

Fast.  And  how  does  my. rare  qudMed 
fnend  Sogliardo  ?    Oh,  Signior  Macilente ! 


have  been  zealously  taken  up  by  bears  and  pigs ; 
with  more  advantage^  it  is  to  be  feared,  (as 
indeed  has  been  sometimes  said  of  students  with 
two  legs),  to  others  than  to  themselves. 

^  Especially  one  that  gave  me  this  bracelet  of 
her  hair,  &c.]  These  pretty  love-tokens  are 
frequently  mentioned  by  our  old  dramatists: 
thus  Brathwayt : 

"  Didst  ever  see  a  favour  worn  by  me. 
But  that  pK>or  bracelet  I  received  of  thee, 
Twined  with  thy  faithless  hair  f" 

inconstant  Shepheardesse. 

But  it  was  not  the  ladies  only  who  bestowed 
them ;  the  gentlemen  appear  to  have  been 
equally  lavish  of  their  lovelocks.  In  The  Ball^ 
Lucina  is  very  pleasant  with  poor  Sir  Ambrose 
on  this  subject : 

"  Luc.  Had  you  not 
A  head  once  ? 
Amb.  A  head  !  I  have  one  still. 


by  these  eyes,  I  saw  you  n 
you  sooner  else,  o'  my  \x\ 


I  had  saluted 
I  hope,  sir, 
I  may  presume  upon  youf  that,jKmjftdll  not 
divtUge  my  late  cnecK,  or  aisgrace,  indeed, 

Maci.  You  may,  sir. 

Car.  He  knows  some  notorious  jest  by 

this  gulL^^t!yat  he  hath  him  «;n  nKcu»qiiinii<;, 

1^.  Monsieuf  Fikstidious,  ^EtBT^ou  see 
this  fellow  there  ?^  dofiSu^he  not^ggflT  like  a 
clown  ?  would  you  think  there  were  any- 
'thingln  him  ? 

Fast.  Anything  in  him !  beshrew  me, 
ay  ;  the  feUoifchatb  a^oodJngsiMpasJ^ce. 

Sog."^y  this  element  he  is  as  ingenious 
a  tall  man  as  ever  swaggered  about  London: 
he,  and  I,  call  Countenance  and  Resolu- 
tion ;  but  l^is  name  is  Cavalier  Shjft. 

Punt.  Cavalier,  you  Kiiew  bignior  Clog, 
that  was  hanged  for  the  robbery  at  Harrow- 
on-the-Hill? 

Sog.  Knew  him,  sir  1  why,  'twas  he  gave 
all  the  directions  for  the  action. 

Punt.  How  !  was  it  your  project,  sir? 

Shift.  p>»^^^«  »^^,  Qyp^p|^>^nrf*,  y^Ti  ^^ 
me  some  wroAg.tS)  mnkf  nrra'iinn'i  p^^*^""* 
which  I  impartfid.jtA.yQtt  in  piifate. 

Sog.  God's  will  l.liQieaKjionekuiiiieads, 
B.esolution. 

Shift.  That's  all  one ;  things  of  conse- 
quence must  have  their  respects;  where, 
how,  and  to  whom. — ^Yes,  sir,  he  shewed 
himself  a  true  Clog  in  the  coherence  of  that 
affair,  sir ;  for,  if  he  had  managed  matters 
as  they  were  corroborated  to  him,  it  had 
been  better  for  him  by  a  forty  or  fifty  score 
of  pounds,  sir ;  and  he  himself  might  have 
lived,  in  despight  of  fates,  to  have  fed  on 
woodcocks, 3  with  the  rest :  but  it  was  his 


Luc.  Of  hairy  I  mean; 
Favours  have  gleaned  too  much :  pray,  pardon 

me, 
If  it  were  mine,  they  should   go    look  their 

bracelets^ 
Or  stay  till  the  next  crop." 

'  He  knoTxts  some  notorious  Jest  by  this  gully] 
i.e.,  of  this  gull. — See  p.  52  a,  b.  The  checi 
to  which  Fastidious  alludes  was  the  contempt 
expressed  for  him  at  court  by  Saviolina. 

^  He  might  have  lived  to  hea/e  fed  on  wood- 
cocks,  &c.]  A  woodcock  is  frequently  moitioned 
by  our  old  dramadsts,  as  the  chief  di^  at  ordi- 
naries (gambling-houses),  and  at  the  best  tables ; 
but  luoodcocky  as  has  been  already  noticed,  was 
also  a  cant  name  for  a  fool ;  to  feed  on  wood- 
cocksy  therefore,  in  the  bmguage  of  Shift,  most 
probably  meant,  to  prey  on  dupes  who  assembled 
there.  This  Shut  is  really  a  pleasant  fellow,  and 
Gay,  in  the  Beggar's  Opera,  has  some  obliga- 
tions to  him. 
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heavy  fortune  to  sink,  poor  Clog !  and 
therdfore  talk  no  more  of  him. 

Punt.  Why,  had  he  more  aiders  then  ? 

Sog.  O  lord,  sirl  ay,  there  wera*  some 
present  there,  that  were  the  Nine  Worthies 
to  him,  i'  fiaith. 

Shift.  Ay,  sir,  I  can  satisfy  you  at  more 
convenient  conference :  but  for  mine  own 
part,  I  have  now  reconciled  myself  to  other 
courses,  and  profess  a  living  out  of  my  other 
qualities. 

Sag.  Nay,  he  has  left  all  now,  I  assure 
you,  and  is  aLble  to  live  like  a  gentleman,  by 
his  qualities.  By  this  dog,  he  has  the  most 
rare  gift  in  tobacco  that  ever  you  knew. 

Car.  He  keeps  more  ado  with  this 
monster  than  ever  Banks  did  with  his 
horse,  or  the  fellow  with  the  elephant.* 

Mad.  He  will  hang  out  his  picture, 
shortly,  in  a  cloth,  you  shall  see. 

Sog.  O,  he  does  manage  a  quarrel  the 
best  that  ever  you  saw,  for  terms  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

Fast.  Good  faith,  signior,  now  you  speak 
of  a  quarrel,  I'll  acquaint  you  with  a  diffe- 
rence that  happened  b'&fwcen  a  jgaftuit^  and 
~"^eirf  Sir'Puntarvolo,  youTinowhimif  I 


£oul3*name  him,  Sigtifor  Luculento. 

Punt.  Luculento  1  what  inauspicious 
chance  interposed  itself  to  yoiu*  two  loves? 

Fast.  Faitii,  sir,  the  same  that  sun- 
dered Agamemnon  and  great  Thetis'  son  ,* 
bat  let  the  cause  escape,  sir :  he  sent  me  a 
challenge,  mixt  with  some  few  braves,  which 
I  restored,  and  in  fine  we  met.  Now,  indeed, 
sir,  I  must  tell  you  he  did  offer  at  first  very 
desperately,  but  without  judgment:  for, 
look  you,  sir,  I  cast  myself  into  this  figure ; 


^  He  keeps  more  ado  with  this  monster  than 
ever  Banks  did  with  his  horse,  or  the  fellow 
with  the  elephant]  Banks's  cut  (curtal)  has  been 
just  noticed  in  the  (quotation  from  Taylor;  he 
was  taught,  says  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  to  shew 
tricks,  with  cards  and  dice,  and  perform  several 
feats  of  art  to  the  admiration  of  the  virtuosos  of 
those  days,  who  mention  him  with  great  respect 
on  all  occasions.  Not  satisfied  wiu  his  reputa- 
tion in  this  country,  Morocco  (for  that  was  the 
animal's  name),  wandered  in  a  luckless  hour  to 
the  Continent,  where,  if  we  may  trust  Jonson, 
^Hg.    134,)    both  he    and   his   master  were 

burned  for  witches."  The  elephant^  though 
not  so  well  known  as  the  "cut,"  was  also  of  some 
celebrity  in  his  time,  and  is  mentioned  together 
with  him  by  Donne,  Sat.  i. : 

*'  But  to  a  grave  man  he  doth  move  no  more 
Than  the  wise  politique  horse  would  hereto- 
fore. 
Or  thou,0  elephant^  or  ape  wilt  do. 
When  any  names  the  King  of  Spain  to  you." 


now  he  comes  violently  on,  and  withal  ad- 
vancing his  rapier  to  strike,  I  thought  to 
have  took  his  arm,  for  he  had  left  his  whole 
body  to  my  election,  and  I  was  sure  he 
could  not  recover  his  guard.  Sir,  I  mist 
my  purpose  in  his  arm,  rashed  his  doublet- 
sleeve,2ran  him  close  by  the  left  cheek,  and 
through  his  hair.  He  again  lights  me 
here, — I  had  on  a  gold  cable  hatband, 
then  new  come  up,  which  I  wore  about  a 
murrey  French  hat  I  had, — cuts  my  hat- 
band, and  yet  it  was  massy  goldsmith's 
work,  cuts  my  brims,  which,  by  good  for- 
tune, being"  thick  embroidered  with  gold 
twist  and  spangles,  disappointed  the  force 
of  the  blow :  nevertheless,  it  grazed  on  my 
shoulder,  takes  me  away  six  purls  of  an 
Italian  cut-work  band  I  wore,  cost  me  three 
pound  in  the  Exchange  but  three  days 
before. 

Punt.  This  was  a  strange  encounter. 

Fast.  Nay,  you  shsdl  hear/  sir :  with  this 
we  both  fell  out,  and  breathed.  Now, 
upon  the  second  sign  of  his  assatilt,  I  be- 
took me  to  the  foFmor-nmiMr  of  my  de- 
fence ;  he,  on  the  other  side,  abandoned 
his  body  to  the  same  danger  as  before,  and 
follows  me  still  with  blows :  but  I  being 
loth  to  take  the  deadly  advantage  that  lay 
before  me  of  his  left  side,  made  a  kind  of 
stramazoun,8  ran  him  up  to  the  hilts 
through  the  doublet,  through  the  shirt,  and 
yet  nussed  the  skin.  He,  making  a  reverse 
blow, — ^falls  upon  my  embossed  girdle,  I 
had  thrown  off  the  hangers  a  little  before,* 
— ^strikes  off  a  skirt  of  a  thick-laced  satin 
doublet  I  had,  lined  with  four  taffatas,  cuts 
off  two   panes  embroidered   with   pearl. 


'  Rashed  his  doublet  sleeve  J]  To  rash  (a  verb 
which  we  have  improvidently  suffered  to  grow 
obsolete),  is  to  strike  obliquely  with  violence, 
as  a  wild  boar  does  with  his  tusk.  It  is  ob- 
servable with  what  accuracy  Shakspeare  has 
corrected  the  old  quarto  of  King  L^,  which 
reads  : 

^  **  Nor  thy  fierce  sister 
In  his  anointed  flesh  rash  bearish  fangs," 

for  which  he  has  properly  given,  "stick  bearish 
fangs." 

'  Made  a  kindofstrvEosaxmn^  Stramazzone, 
Italian  {estrnmofon,  French)  is  a  descending 
blow  with  the  edge  of  a  sword  as  opposed  to 
stoccata,  a  thrust.  It  frequently  occmrs  in  our 
old  writers,  with  whom  a  duel  was  not  so  quickly 
dispatched  as  it  is  in  our  days.  I  am  not 
accountable  for  the  sense  which  Fastidious  gives 
the  term,  for  he  was  probably  designed  to  blunder. 

♦  /  had  thrown  off  the  hangers  oefore,'\  i.  e. ,  the 
fringed  loops  appended  to  ue  girdle,  in  which 
the  dagger  or  small  sword  usually  hung. 
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rends  through  the  drawings-out  of  tissue, 
enters  the  linings,  and  skips  the  flesh. 

Car.  I  wonder  he  speaks  not   of  hi 
wrought  shirt.* 

Fast.  Here,  in  the  opinion  of  mutual 
damage,  we  paused ;  but  ere  I  proceed  T  hiust 
tell  yon,  signior,  that,  in  this  last  encounter, 
not  having  leisiu^  to  put  off  my  silver 
spurs,  one  of  the  rowels  catched  hold  of 
the  ruffle  of  my  boot,  and  being  Spanish 
leather,*  and  subject  to  tear,  overthrows 
me,  rends  me  two  pair  of  silk  stockings, 
that  I  put  on,  being  somewhat  a  raw  morn- 
ing, a  peach  colour  and  another,  and  strikes 
me  some  half  inch  deep  into  the  side  of  the 
calf ;  he,  seeing  the  blood  come,  presently 
takes  horse  and  away  ;  I,  having  boimd  up 
my  wound  with  a  piece  of  my  wrought 
shirt 

Car.  O I  comes  it  in  there  ? 

Fast.  Rid  after  him,  and,  lighting  at 
the  court  gate  both  together,  embraced, 
and  marched  hand  in  hand  up  into  the 
presence.  Was  not  this  business  well 
carried? 

Maci.  Well !  yes,  and  by  this  we  can 
guess  what  apparel  the  gentleman  wore. 

Funt.  'Fore  vakmr,  it  was  a  designment 
begun  with  much  resolution,  maintained 
with  as  much  prowess,  and  ended  with 
more  humanity.— 

Re-enter  Servant. 

How  now,  what  says  the  notary  ? 

Serv.  He  says  he  is  ready,  sir  ;  he  stays 
but  your  worship's  pleasure. 

Punt.  Come,  we  will  go  to  him,  mon- 
sieur. Gentlemen,  shall  we  entreat  you  to 
be  witnesses? 

Sog.  You  shall  entreat  me,  sir. — Come, 
J^egolution. 
^A^^i^-^ollow  you,  good  Countenance. 

Car.  Come,  signior,  come,  oomoi 

[Exeunt  all  but  Macilente. 


1  /  wonder  he  speaks  not  of  his  wrought  shirt] 
This  was  one  of  the  fashionable  extravagancies 
of  the  time.  The  linen,  both  of  men  and  women, 
was  either  so  worked  as  to  resemble  the  finest 
lace,  or  was  ornamented,  by  the  needle,  with 
representations  of  fruits,  flowers,  passages  of  his- 
tory, &c.  The  Puritans,  it  appears,  turned  the 
mode  to  account,  and  substituted  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture for  the  usual  embellishments.  There  is  a  plea- 
sant allusion  to  this  practice  in  the  City  Match : 

"  Sir,  she's  a  Puritan  at  her  needle  too : 
My  smock  sleeves  have  such  holy  embroideries, 
And  are  so  learned,  that  I  fear  in  time 
All  my  apparel  will  be  quoted  by 
Some  pure  instructor."— Act  ii.  sc.  2.. 


'  Maci.  O,  that  there  should  be  fortune 
To  clothe  these  men,  so  naked  in  desert ! 
And  that  the  just  storm  of  a  wretched  life 
Beats  them  not  ragged,  for  their  wretched 

souls, 
nd,  since  as  fruitless,  even  as  black  as 

coals.       \_JBxit. 

[Mit.  Why,  but,  signior,  how  comes  it 
that  Fungoso  appeared  not  with  bis  sister's 
intelligence  to  Brisk  ? 

Cor.  Marry,  long  of  the  evil  ang^els  that 
she  gave  him,  who  have  indeed  tempted 
the  good  simple  youth  to  follow  the  tail  of 
the  fashion,  and  neglect  the  imposition  of 
his  friends.  Behold,  here  he  comes,  very 
worshipfully  attended,  and  with  £^ood 
variety.]  

SCENE  W.—A  Room  in  Deliro's  House. 

Enter  Fungoso  in  a  new  suit,  followed  by 
his  Tailor,  Shoemaker,  and  Haber- 
dasher. 

Fung.  Gramercy,  good  shoemaker,  m 
put  to  strings  myself.  [Exit  Shoemaker.] 
Now,  sir,  let  me  see  what  must  you  have 
for  this  hat  ? 

Habe.  Here's  the  bill,  sir. 

Fung.  How  does  it  become  me,  well  ? 

Tai.  EjiLLllmii,  jh;  as  everybfl  BSfl  *any 
hat  in  your  Ufe. 

Fung.  Nay,  you'll  say  so  all. 

Habe.  In  faith,  sir,  the  hat's  as  good  as 
any  man  in  this  town  can  serve  you,  and 
wiU  maintain  fashion  as  long ;  never  trust 
me  for  a  groat  else. 

Fung.  Does  it  apply  well  to  my  suit? 

Tai.  Exceeding  well,  sir. 

Fung.  How  lik'st  thou  my  suit,  faaber* 
dasher  ? 

Habe.  By  my  troth,  sir,  'tis  very  rarely 
well  made  ;  I  never  saw  a  suit  sit  better,  I 
can  tell  on. 


*  One  of  the  spurs  catched  hold  of  the  ruffle  of 
my  booty  and  being  Spanish  leather,  6v.]  This 
explains  what  the  nature  of  the  ruff  or  ruffle 
was,  about  which  there  have  been  some  doubts. 
The  tops  of  the  boots  of  Jonson's  time,  as 
Whalley  observes,  turned  down,  and  hung  in 
j  loose  folds  over  the  leg  ;  they  were  probably  of 
'  a  finer  leather  than  the  rest  of  the  boot,  and 
seem  to  have  had  their  edges  fringed  or  so^ 
loped ';  the  exact  form  of  them  may  be  seen  in 
several  of  the  whole  length  portraits  of  James 
and  Charles's  days,  particularly  in  those  by 
Vandyke;  the  edges  of  the  rujffle  in  some 
instances  were  evidently  laid  with  gold 
lace. 
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Tat.  "S&y,  we  have  no  art  to  please  our 
friends,  we  1 

Fung.  Here,  haberdasher,  tell  this  same. 

{Gives  Aim  money. 

Hade.  Good  faith,  sir,Tt  maKC!?yju  ha^e 
anexcefleni'Body.  " 

riin^:  Ifny/tisflleve  me,  I  think  I  have 
as  good  a  bodv  in  clothes  as  another. 

Tai.  You  lack  points  to  bring  your 
s^parel  together,  sir. 

Fung.  I'll  have  points  anon.  How  now! 
Is't  right. 

Hade.  Faith,  sir,  'tis  too  little,  but  upon 
farther  hopes—  Good  morrow  to  you, 
sir.  [Exit. 

•  Fung.  Farewell,  good  haberdasher. 
Well,  now,  Master  Snip,  let  me  see  your 
bill  

[Afit.  Methinks  he  dischai:ges  his  fol- 
lowers too  thick. 

Car.  O,  therein  he  saucily  imitates  some 
great  man.  I  warrant  you,  though  he 
turns  off  them,  he  keeps  this  tailor,  in  place 
<rfapafi[e^  to  follow  hSm  stiTT.  J 


Fung.  T^i«t  bin  ic  upT-y  reasonable,  in 
fi|ithj  hack,  yftti,  Master.  Snip — ^Troth ,  sir, 
1  am  not  altogether  so  well  furnished  at 
8ris~presehf ,"  as' T  could  wish  I  were  ; 
bnt— if  you'll  do  me  the  fiavour  to  take 
part  in  hand,  you  shall  have  all  I  have,  by 
this  hand. 

Tai.  Sir 

Fung.  And  but  give  me  xiiedit  for  the 
rest  until  the  beginning  of  Uie  next  term. 
"  Tai.  O  lord,  sir 

Fung.  'Fore  God,  and  by  this  light,  I'll 
pay  you  to  the  utmost,  and  acknowledge 
myself  very  deeply  engaged  to  you  by  the 
courtesy. 

Tai.  Why,  how  much  have  you  there, 
sir? 

Fung.  Marry,  I  have  hece  four  angels, 
and  fifteen  shillings  of  white  money  -}  it's 
all  I  have,  as  Ihope  to  be  blest. 

Tai.  You  will  "^^  fi=^il  y  "*  *^*^  next 
term,  with  the  xsslLl 

Fung.  No,  an  I-dei  ppay  haftvan  I  be 
hanged.    Let  me  never  breaUie  again  upon 

^  Four  angels,  and  fifteen  shillings  of  white 
money :]  An  angel  was  a  ^^  coin,  worth  about 
ten  shilling ;  white  money  was  the  cant  term  for 
alver  specie.  Thus  Massinger :  "  If  thou  wert 
an  angel  of  gold,  I  would  not  put  thee  into  white 
moiuy." — virgin  Martyr. 

*  "TaL  Faithf  sir,  I  can  hardly  depsut  with 
rtady  money  H    To  part  and  depart  with  any- 


this  mortal  stage,  as  the  philosopher  calls 
it  I  By  this  air, -and  ac  I  am  a  gtntieman, 
I'll  holC 

[Car.  He  were  an  iron-hearted  fellow,  in 
my  judgment,  that  would  not  credit  him 
upon  this  volley  of  oaths.] 


Tai.  Well,  sir,  I'll  not  stick  with  any 
gentleman  for  a  trifle  :  you  know  what  'tis 
remains  ? 

Fung.  Ay,  sir,  and  I  give  you  thanks  in 
good  faith.  O  fate,  how  happy  am  I  made 
in  this  good  fortune  !  Well,  now  I'll"  go 
seek  out  Monsieur  Brisk.  'Ods  so,  I  have 
forgot  riband  for  my  shoes,  and  points. 
'Slid,  what  luck's  this !  how  shall  I  do  ? 
Master  Snip,  pray  let  me  reduct  some  two 
or  three  shillings  for  points  and  ribands  : 
as  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  have  utterly 
disfumished  myself,  in  the  default  of 
memory;  pray  let  me  be  beholding  to 
you;  it  shall  come  home  in  the  bill,  be- 
lieve me. 

Tai.  Faith,  sir,  I  can  hardly  depart 
with  ready  money  ;•  but  I'll  take  up, 
and  send  you  some  by  my  boy  pre- 
sently. What  coloured  riband  woidd  you 
have? 

Fung.  What  you  shall  think  meet  in 
your  judgment,  sir,  to  my  suit. 

Tai.  Well,  I'll  send  you  some  pre- 
sently. 

Fung.  And  points  too,  sir? 

Tai.  And  points  too,  sir. 

Fung.  Good  lord,  how  shall  I  study  to 
deserve  this  kindness  of  you,  sir  !  Pray  let 
your  youth  make  haste,  for  I  should  have 
done  a  business  an  hour  since,  that  I  doubt 
I  shall  come  too  late.  [Exit  Tailor.]  Now, 
in  good  faith,  I  am  exceeding  proud  of  my 
suit.  

[Cor.  Do  you  observe  the  plunges  that 
this  poor  gallant  is  put  to,  signior,  to  pur- 
chase the  fashion? 

Mit.  Ay,  and  to  be  still  a  fashion  be- 
hind with  the  world,  that's  the  sport. 

■  Cor.  Stay  :  O,   here    they  come   from 
sealed  and  delivered.^ 


thing,  were  synonymous  expressions.    So  our 
author,  in  the  Sad  Shepherd : 

"  I  have  departed  it  'mong  my  poor  neighbours.** 

And  Shakspeare,  in  Kir^  John  : 

"  John,  to  stop  Arthur's  title  in  the  whole, 
Hath  willingly  departed  vfith  a  part."~WHAL. 
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SCENE  VI.— Puntarvolo's  Lodgings. 

Enter  Piintarvolo,  Fastidious  Brisk  in  a 
new  suit,  and  Servants,  with  the  dog. 

Punt.  Well,  now  my  whole  venture  is 
forth,  I  will  resolve  to  depart  shortly. 

Fast.  Faith,  Sii*  Puntarvolo,  go  to  the 
court,  and  take  leave  of  the  tediea  fttat.- 

viAmkI  •  I-CMR  «o#4f  il^M'tfasi  eftemoon's 
labour.    Where  is  Carlo? 

Fast.  Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Carlo,  Sogliardo,  Shift,  and 
Macilente. 

Car.  Faith,  gallants,  I  am  persuading 
this  gentleman  [^points  to  Sogliardo]  to 
turn  courtier.  He  is  a  man  of  fair  revenue, 
ana  his  estate  will  bear  the  charge  well. 
Besides,  for  his  other  gifts  of  the  mind,  or 
so,  why,  they  are  as  nature  lent  him  them, 
pure,  simple,  without  any  artificial  drug  or 
mixture  of  these  too  threadbare  beggarly 
qualities,  learning  and  knowledge,  and 
therefore  the  more  accommodate  and 
genuine.    Now,  for  the  life  itself 

Fast.  O,  the  most  celestial,  and  full  of 
wonder*  and  delight,  that  can  be  imagined, 
signior,  beyond  thought  and  apprehension 
of  pleasure !  A  man  lives  there  in  that 
divine  rapture,  that  he  will  think  himself  i' 
the  ninth  heaven  for  the  time,  and  lose  all 
sense  of  mortality  whatsoever,  when  he 
shall  behold  such  glorious  and  almost  im- 
mortal beauties ;  hear  such  angelical  and 
harmonious  voices,  discourse  with  such 
flowing  and  ambrosial  spirits,  whose  wits 
are  as  sudden  as  lightning,  and  humorous 
as  nectar ;  oh,  it  makes  a  man  all  quintes- 
sence and  flame,  and  lifts  him  up,  in  a 
moment,  to  the  very  crystal  crown  of  the 
s^,  where,  hovering  in  the  strength  of  his 
imagination,  he  shall  behold  all  the  de- 
lights of  the  Hesperides,  the  Insulse  For- 
tunatae,  Adonis'  Gardens,  Tempe,  or  what 
else,  confined  within  the  amplest  verge  of 
poesy,  to  be  mere  umbrae,  and  imperfect 
figures,  conferred  with  the  most  essential 
felicity  of  your  court. 


1  Fast  O,  the  most  celestial  and  full  of 
wonder,  &c.]  This  interruption  of  Brisk's  is 
very  artful  in  the  poet :  Carlo  was  more  a  man 
of  me  town,  whose^elysium  was  the  inside  of  a 
tavern  or  an  ordinary,  and  not  the  presence- 
•chamber  at  court ;  but  Brisk,  whose  happiness 
centred  in  the  circle  of  courtiers,  may  with  great 
propriety  break  out  into  a  rapturous  harangue  on 
the  pleasures  of  a  court  life. — Whal. 

*  This  encomium,  was  not  exiemporalf   it 


il/a^'.\Well,  this  encomium  was  not  jsx- 
temporalvtcajae  too  perfectly  off^.* 

Car.  Be^RI^,  sir,  you  shall  neverCaeed 
to  go  to  a  hot-house,  you  shall  swfet-tnere 
with  courting  your  mistress,  or  losing  your 
money  at  primero,  as  weU  as  in  all  the 
stoves  in  Sweden.  Many,  this,  sir,  yoa 
must  ever  be  sure  to  carry  a  good  strong 
perfume  about  you,  that  your  mistress's  dog 
may  smell  you  out  amongst  the  rest ;  and  ia 
ms^ing  love  to  her,  never  fear  to  be  out ;  for 
you  may  have  a  pipe  of  tobaccx),  or  a  bass 
viol  shall  hang  o'  the  wall,  of  purpose,. will 
put  you  in  presently.  The  tricks  your 
Resolution  has  taught  you  in  tobacco,  the 
whiife,  and  those  heights,  will  stand  you  • 
in  very  good  ornament  there. 

Fast.  Ay,  to  some,  perhaps  ;  but,  an  he 
should  come  to  my  mistress  with  tobacco 
(this  gentleman  .knows)  she'd  reply  upon 
him,  i'  faith.  O,  by  this  bright  sun,  she  has 
the  most  acute,  ready,  and  facetious  wit,  that 

tut,  there's  no  spirit  able  to  stand  her. 

You  can  report  it,  signior,  you  have  seen  her. 

Punt,  Then  can  he  report  no  less,  out  of 
his  judgment,  I  assure  him. 

Mad.  Troth,  I  like  herwel|enongrh.  but 
she's  too  self-conceited,  methiiiksi     *  '** 

Fast.  Ay.ftideSd/sTiS's^liffle  too  self-con- 
ceited; an'twerenotf6rlZMU^unaouj;s!&eL^<fefe 
the  most-to-bc-admired  lady  in  the  world. 

^Punt.  Indkse4,'4fr«'«'hninoartfaat  takes 
from  her  other  excellencies.  , 

Mwr.Why,  it  may  easily  be  made  to 
forsake  her,  in  my  thought. 

Fast.  Easily,  sir !  then  are  all  impossi- 
bilities easy. 

Maci.  You  conclude  too  quick  upon  me, 
signior.  What  will  you  say,  if  I  make  it 
so  perspicuously'  appear  now,  that  yourself 
shall  confess  nothing  more  possible  ? 

Fast.  Marry,  I  will  say,  I  will  both  ap- 
plaud and  admire  you  for  it. 

Punt.  And  I  will  second  him  in  the 
admiration. 

Maci.  Why,  I'U  shew  you,  gentlemen. 
— Carlo,  come  hither. 

[Maci.  Car.  Punt,  and  Fast,  whisper 
together. 


came  too  Perfectly  off.^  Le.,  it  was  too  fluent 
and  highly  finished ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  the  air 
of  being  Sorrowed  from  some  pedantic  rfaapso- 
dist  of  the  day.  Adpnis*  Gardens,  and  the 
Fortunate  Isles,  were  not  likely  to  be  much 
known  to  Fastidious:  there  is,  besides,  an 
evident  allusion  to  the  elegant  day-dreams  of 
Plato   in.  every  part   of  the   speech.      Carb 

I)lunges  at  once  into  common  life  and  commoA 
anguage. 
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Sog.  Good  faith,  I  have  a  great  humour 
to  the  coun"-  'Whatihinls  ttiiPesoJmionP 
dlanXSavenlure  f 

— Siifl. '  Troth,  Countenancat  as  you 
{jease ;  Uw  plana  is  a  jriaoc  ^  good  repu- 
tiHon  and  cap9ci^. 

Sog.  O/my  tricks  in  tobaccq,.as  Cailo 
sajs,  will  shew  excellent  there. " 
'  Shift.'  Why,   you  msf  go  ftirti  these 
gsitlemen  now,   and  see  fashions ;   and 
afiei,  as  yoa  shall  see  correspondence. 

See.  You  say  Ime.  You  will  go  wilh" 
me.  Resolution? 

Skifi.  !  will  meet  you.  Countenance, 
about  three  or  four  o'oock ;  but  to  say  to 
Eo  with  you,  I  caiuiol ;  for,  as  I  am  Aj^le- 
John,  I  am  to  go  before  the  cockatrice  you 
___.  ..,  __^    .^___,.__    p^j,^ 

It  fail 
not  to  meet. 
Sii/1.  As  I  live.  [Exit. 

Pml.  Admirably  excellent  t 
Maci.  If  you  can  but  persuade  Sogli^udo 

Car.  U,  let  me  alone,  that's  my  task. 

[Gail  to  Sogliardo. 

Fmt.  Now,  by  wit,  Macilenle,  it's  above 
measure  excellent :  'twill  be  the  only  court- 
exploit  that  ever  proved  courtier  ingenioi;s. 

"      ■    Upon  my  soul,  it  puts  tbe  lad; 


^flux.pfappare!: 
^^k-Sirs,  r 


Maci.  Why,  then,  gallants,  you 
and  Carlo  go  afore  to  prepare  ine 
Sogliardo  and   I   will  ci 


you. 


Paidoa  me,  I  am  not  for  tba  eooi 
Pant.  That's  true;  Carlo  comes  not 
court,  indeed.     Well,  you  shall  leave  it 
tli»4aciiltr  of  Monsieur  Brisk  and  myself ; 
opoo  our  lives,  we  will  manage  It  happily. 
Cado  shall  bespeak  supper  at  the  Mitre, 
aeainst  we  come  back ;    where   we  vrill 
and  dimple  our  cheeks  with  laughter 


It  the  St 


-.  Ay,  but 


11  you  promise  to 


Punt.  Myself  shall  undertake  for  them  ; 
:  that  fails,  let  his  reputation  lie  imder 
e  lash  of  thy  tongue. 
Car.  Ods  so,  look  who  comes  here  1 


Sog.  What,  nephew ! 
Futig.  Uncle,  God  save  you  ;    djd  you 
^  a  gentleman,  one  Monsieur'Br^sk.  a 

Sog.  Here  is  the  gentleman,  nephew, 
<ut  no(  in  such  a  suit. 
Pmtg.  Another  suit !  [Jiwojij. 

Sog.  How  now,  nephew  ? 
Fast.  Would  you  speak  with  me,  sir  ? 
Car.  Ay,  when  he  has  recovered  himself, 
poor  Pom ' 

Pant.  Some  rosa-soLs. 

Mad.  How  now,  signiorp 

Fung.  I  am  not  weU,  sir. 

Mati.   Why,    this    it    is    to    dog    the 

Car,  Nay,  come,  gentlemen,  remember 


o  the  lodging,  keep 
the  dog's  guiuilian 
myself.  [Extant  Servants. 

Sog.  Nephew,  will  you  go  to  court  with 
i  ?  these  gentlemen  and  I  are  for  the 
lurt :  nay,  be  not  so  melancholy. 
Fang.  'Slid,  I  think  no  man  in  Chris- 
ndooi  has  that  rascally  fortune  (hat   I 

Failh,  your  siut  is  well  enough, 
signior. 

Fatg.  Nay,  not  for  that,  I  protest ;  but 

■     -Mtiff.     Wtm_^n  ^Injg  in    rni^fT  with  tlS, 

OTber  it :  come,  gentlemen,  you 
rottrbnat,  and  Sogliardo  and  I 
another :    we  shaU  be  there  in- 


your  pleaj 

Car.  l 
Kemp's  shoes  to  throw  after  you .3 


ndKcn: 


who  at 


■hi  h«1>  of  hit  maslcr.— Whai. 
^Kfj^.l    '■TortitowMi'cS'dslioe  a 


uffidcmly  papular  teiclusive  of  his  talents  □ 

ecclved!  FcradveDturcIco?  as  Nic.  Bottoi 
ays,  "lo  render  the  JMt  more  gracious,"  .ff™.? 
limsclf  might  be  the  speaker ;  for  ihough  h 
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[act  V, 


Punt.  Good  fortune  will  close  the  eyes 

of  our  jest,  fear  not ;  and  we  shall  frolick. 

[Exeunt. 

[Mit.  This  Macilente,  signior,  begins  to 
be  more-  sociable  on  a  sudden,  meuinks, 
*than  he  was  before :  there's  some  ^portent 
in  it,  I  believe,  ^ 

•  Cat.  -O,  he's  a  fellow  of  a  strange  nature. 
Now.doesijueviBlluS'CslRrtff  his  humour, 
plot,  MfiA  stoce  up  a  world  of  malicious 
thoughts  in  l^s  ^jTSiia.  till,  he  is  so  full  with 
them,  th^'^ou  shall  seej  the  very  torrent  of 
his  envy  break  fort Ji  like  a  land-flood : 
and,  against-  the  course  of  all  their  affec- 
tions, oppose  itself  so  violently,  that  you 
will  almost  have  wonder  to  think,  how  'tis 
possible  the  current  of  their  dispositions 
shall  receive  so  quicksand  strong  an  altera- 
tion. 

Mit,  Ay  marry,  sir,  this  is  that  on  which 
my  expectation  has  dwelt  all  this  while : 
for  I  must  tell  you,  signior,  though  X  was 
loth  to  interrupt  the  scene,  yet  I  made  it  a 
question  in  mine  own  private  discourse, 
.  how  he  should  properly  call  it  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour,  when  I  saw  all  his 
actors  so  strongly  pursue,  and  continue 
their  humours  ? 

Cor.  Whyj  therein  his  art  appears  most 
full  of  lustre,*  and  approachetn  nearest  the 
life : '  especially  when  in  the  flame  and 
height  of  their  humours,  they  are  laid  flat, 
Jtfills  thejeyie  better,  juid  with  more  con- 
tentment: "  Hpiy.  tediou&/«-fti«^  v^a»  it  to 
behold  aproud  exalted  tree  lopt,  and  cut 
down  by  degrees,  when  it. might  be  felled 
in  a  moment^  and  to  set  the  axe  to  it 
before  it  came  to  that  pride  and  fullness, 
were,  as  not  to  have  it  grow. 

Mit.  Well,  I  shall  long  till  I  see  this  fall 
you  talk  of. 


in  the  precedine  comedy,  yet  it  b  almost  certain 
that  he  was  in  tne  list ;  and  he,  not  improbably, 
played  Carlo  Buffone.  Kempe  published  the 
account  of  his  singular  expedition  in  i6co.  It  is 
a  great  curiosity,  and,  as  a  rude  picture  of  national 
manners,  extremely  well  worth  reprinting.-— [Re- 
printed by  Mr.  Dyce,  Cam.  Soc.  1840.] 

*  Cor.  IVhy,  therein  his  art  appears  most  full 
of  lustre f  &c.]  In  this  compliment,  which  Jon- 
son  pays  to  himself,  there  is  a  portion  of  sophistry 
and  bad  reasonine,  of  which  poor  Mitis,  as 
usual,  suspects  nothing.  A  tree,  whether  felled 
in  a  moment  or  cut  down  hy  degrees,  instill 
destroyed  hy  violence;  but  violent  chants  in 
humours,  as  Jonson  justly  understands  the  word, 
are  neither  probable  nor  natural.  He  had  well 
learned,  from  his  beloved  ancients,  that,  pre- 
viously to  a  change  in  the  tenor  of  the  plot,  the 


Cor.  To  help  your  longmg,  signior,  let 
your  imagination  be  swifter  than  a  pair  of 
oars:*and  by  this,  suppose  Puntarvolo. 
Brisk,  Fungoso,  and  the  dog,  arrived  at 
the  court-gate,  and  going  up  to  the  great 
chamber.  Macilente  and  Sogliardo,  we'll 
leave  them  on  the  water,  till  possibility 
and  natjural  means  may  land  them.  Here 
coite  the  galfants,  now  prepare  your  ex- 
pectAtion.] 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  l.^The  Palace  Stairs. 

Enter  Puntarvolo,  with  his  dog,  followed 
by  Fastidious  Brisk  and  Fungoso. 

Punt.  Come,  gentles.  Signior,  you  are 
sufficiently  instructed. 

Fast.  Who,  I,  sir? 

Punt.  No,  this  gentleman.  Qu^.^t^y.  I 
take  thought  how  to  bestqvy  n3X-d.og ;  he  is 
no  competent  istTeTidantTor  th6rprasepce. 

Fast.  Mass,  thafs  true  indeed,  knight; 
you  must  not  carry  him  into  the  presence. 

Punt.  I  know  it,  and  I,  like  a  dull  beast, 
forgot  to  bring  one  of  my  cormorants  to 
attend  me.^ 

Fast.  Why,  you  were  best  leave  him  at 
the  porter's  lodge. 

Punt.  Not  so;  his  worth  is  too  weU 
known  amongst  them,  to  be  forth-coming. 

Fast.  'Slight,  how  will  you  do  then  ? 

Punt.  I  must  leave  him  with  one  that  is 
ignorant  of  his  quality,  if  I  will  have  him 
to  be  safe.  And  see  1  here  comes  one  that 
will  carry  coals,  ergo,  will  hold  my  dog. 

Enter  a  Groom,  with  a  basket.^ 

My  honest  friend,  may  I  commit  the  tuition 
of  this  dog  to  thy  prudent  care  ? 


incidents  should  all  grow  to  their  pride  and 
fulness;  but  he  forgot,  or  rather  did  not  choose 
to  remember,  that  the  develoinnent  should  not, 
for  that,  be  hasty  and  abrupt.  This  error  is  not 
of  modem  date,  for  it  is  noticed  by  Aristotle. 
There  are  many,  he  says,  who  complicate  and 
involve  their  plots  with  much  art,  but  who  are 
not  equally  successful  in  the  unravelling  of 
them :  IIoAAoi  8e,  rtht^oan^  ev,  Avovirt  nauobK. 
Ilepi  ITot.  cap.  18.        * 

•  Forgot  to  britig  one  of  nty  cormorants  to 
attend  me.]  i.e.,  one  of  my  servants.  Menials 
appear  to  have  been  treated  formerly  with  very 
little  ceremony :  they  were  stripped  and  beaten 
at  their  master's  pleasure;  and  cormorants, 
eaters,  and  feeders,  were  among  the  civilest 
names  bestowed  upon  them. 

>  Enter  a  Groom,  with  a  basket.\  This  stage 


.  Voa  maj',  if  you  please,  sir. 
Pray  Ihee  let  me  lind  thee  here  at 
1 ;  it  sbaU  not  be  long  till  1  will 
rase  Ihee  of  tby  employment,  and  please 
(tae.    Forth,  gentles, 
fill/.  Why,  but  will  you  leave  him  with 
I  slight  command,  and  infuse  no  more 
laije  upon  the  fellow  ? 
ftuiA  Charge  1  no;  therewere  no  policy 
"'""'      " ""   lei  him  know  the 

."^No! 


Groan.  Yes,  sit. 

PuHl.  But  hark  you,  gallants,  and  chiefly 
Uonseuc  Brisk ;  when  we  come  in  eye-shot. 


^'*i-  Isthistheway?  good  truth,  here 
«  fine  hangitigs. 

[ExtuMl  Punt.  Fast,  and  Fungoso. 
Gram,  Honesty  I  stnuf,  and  short  I 
Many,  it  shall,  sir,  doubt  you  not;  for 
wen  at  this  instant  if  one  would  give  me 
*oity  pounds,  I  would  not  deliver  him  ; 
•we's  for  the  twtct:  but  now,  if  any  man 
««oe  o3er  me  but  twopence,  he  shall  hive 
™;  there's  for  the  Jiiflrt  now.  'Slid,  what 
a  niad  hiiffloiin)US.Ef."'fenian  is  this  lo  lc:ive 
«adog  with  me  !  Y  could  tun  away  with 
Mm  now,  an  he  were  Worth  anyttilng. 


Enttr  Macilente  and  Sogliardo. 

Maci.  Come  on.  signior,  now  prepare  to 
court  this  all-witted  lady,  most  naturally, 
and  like  yourself 

Sog.  Faith,  an  you  say  the  word,  I'll 
begin  lo  her  in  tobacco. 

Mad.  O,  Re  on'l !  no;  you  shall  begin 
with  Hirai  does  my  swat  lady,  or.  Why 
art  you  so  rmlanchoty.  madam  T  (hough 
she  be  very  merry,  it's  all  one.  Be  sure  to 
kiss  your  hand  often  enough ;  pray  for  hei 
health  and  tell  ber.  how  man  ikan  mosi 
fair  she  is.^  Screw  your  face  at  one  side 
thus,  and  protest  :*  let  ber  fleer,  and  look 
askance,  and  hide  ber  teeth  with  her  fc 
when  she  laughs  a  fit.  to  bring  ber  into 
<..-  .X...- k: 5,  (3^. 

jt-like 


<mrAx  B  (mm   the   quarli 

■itbulilliadgoiJsinLl.  M 
2">",  I  know  not  for  wha 
•■^QoicUr,  aitdtrm  HI  i 

***(  ff  DO  great  Hk  perhaps,  s«enu  Bynony- 
•w"  Wlh  everyihinE  base  and  vile.  Thus 
I™"™,  ipejkiiig  tJ  woilhlcjs  people.  Biyi, 
™<  ntev  were  born  [Ulunilly  for  a  coal- 
''^—kaitcontrHt  activ  sc  -  -^--"- 
™  btte,  however,  is'nol  lo  Ihe 
^*™™e  •nLde,  bullo  the  bea 
*"  p™  houiei,  but  pjTticuliirly 
™aa%  Ihete  were  a  ritimber  m  iiiE>ii  .iiu 
?|T  liqmtoiti,  whose  office  it  wk  la  attend 
Oe  motyinl,  Kullerwi,  &c.  Of  these  (for  in 
?;>»eil  deep  there  was  a  lower  UiU)  Ihe  most 
'°™n>TacheiKein  to  have  been  selected  lo 
onyuals  10  ihe  kitchens,  hall^  &c  To  this 
■yrt^LoMBl,  who  attended  the  prorasses, 
"^iMe  m  lia  cans  with  the  poti  and  kettles. 


].  and  :i,  may  be 


Thealh 
.f  this 
L    In 


;r,  tllafs 


ine;you 


Sog.  But  shall   I   not  use  Cobai 
all? 

Mad.  O,  by  no  means ;  'twill  but  make 
your  breath  suspected,  and  thai  you  use  it 
only  to  confound  the  rankness  of  that. 

Sop.  Nay,   I'll  be  advised,  su-,  by  my 

Maci.  Od's  my  life,  see  where  Sir  Pun- 
taivolo's  dog  is. 

Groom,  I  would  the  gentleman  would 
reiuro  for  his  follower  here,  I'll  leave  him 

Maci,  'Twcre  the  only  true  jest  in  the 
world  lo  poison  him  now ;  ha !  by  Ihb  hand 
I'll  do  it.  if  I  could  t>ul  get  him  of  the 
fellow,    [kside."]  Signior  iSgliardo,  walk 


rere  then  moved  tnm  palace  to  palace,  the 
leaplt,  in  derision,  gave  the  name  of  ilict 

Lrith  his  usual  success  in  etymoloeiang,atrempts 
a  derive  diem  from  itaciir,  which,  he  tells  US. 
!  French  for  a  soldier's  trvU :  they  wen.  how- 
ver,  what  1  have  described  ;  Mill  it  is  to  one  of 

asket'of  charcoaJ.'lhal  Ptelarvota  ventures  lo 
ommit  theluilicn  of  hisdog.  Seep.  138^. 
1  ^iromorethanrnQsifflirsheis.)  Maoilente 
peaks  >btT  ArcaJia,  as  did  probably  all  the 
JFected  courtiers  of  the  day : 
'  O  learei.  i»  teares.  but  raiue  from  beauties 
Making  those  lillies  and  those  roses  grow. 

Wllil^^ceM  pity  beauty  beautifies." 
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[act  v. 


aside,  and  think  upon  some  device  to  enter- 
tain the  lady  with. 

Sog.  So  I  do,  sir. 

[  Walks  off  in  a  meditating  posture. 

Maci.  How  now,  mine  honest  friend  ! 
whose  dog-keeper  art  thou  ? 

Groom.  Dog-keeper,  sir  1  I  hope  I  scorn 
that,  i'  faith. 

Maci.  Why,  dost  thou  not  keep  a  dog  ? 

Groom.  Sir,  now  I  do,  and  now  I  do 
not :  \throws  off  the  dog.]  I  think  this  be 
sweet  and  short.   Make  me  his  dog-keeper ! 

[Exit. 

Maci.  This  is  excellent,  above  expecta- 
ti9n  !  nay,  stay»  svc'AscizitigtheJ^.']  you'd 
be  travelling ;  but  I'll  give  you  a^dram-shall 
shorten  your  voyace,  here. 
pdison."]  So,  sir,  IT!  be  bold 
leave  of  you. 


'  Sav.  And  not  your  cat  ?  how  dare  you 
trust  her  behind  you,  sir. 

Punt.  Troth,  madam,  she  hath  sore  eyes, 
and  she  doth  keep  her  chamber^  marry,  I 
have  left  her  under  suflftcient  guard,  there 
are  two  of  my  fgUowers  to  attend  her. 

Sav.  I'll  give  you  some  water  for  her 
eyes.    When  do  you  go,  sir? 

Punt.  Certes,  sweet  lady,  I  know  not 

Fast.  He  doth  stay  the  rather,  madam, 
to  present  your  acute  judgment  with  so 
courtly  and  well  parted  a  gentleman  as  yet 
your  ladyship  hath  never  seen. 

Sav.  What  is  he,  gentle  Monsieur  Brisk? 
not  that  gentleman  ?     [Points  to  Fungoso. 

Fast.  No,  lady,    this  is  a  kinsman  to 


ives  him  Justice  Silence.? 

take  myj  *  Punt.  Pray,  sir,  ^ve  me  leave  to  report 

Now  to  the  Turk's  court  in \  him.     He's  a  gentleman,  lady,  of  that  rare 


the  devifs  name,  for  you  shall  never  go  o'  Jand  admimbtefeculty,  as,I  protest,TEow 
i-..j. ri---A.  t>^  r...4-\    c««n«^,i«     not  his  like  in  Europe;  he  is  exceedingly 


God's  name.  [J^ks  htm  out.]    SogljUicdo, 
come. 

Sog.  I  have  it,  i'  faith  now,  will  sting  it. 

Maci,  Take  heed  you    leese   it    not.^ 
signior,  ere  you  come  there ;  preserve  it. 

[Exeunt. 

[Cor.  How  like  you  this  first  exploit  of 
his? 

Mit.  O,  a  piece  of  true  envy; 
expect  the  issue  of  the  other  device. 


vidiattt,  an  excellent  schoLax,  and  5Qe2cactly 
travelled,  that  he  is  able,  in  discourse^  to 
deliver  you  a  model  of  any  prince's  court 
in  the  world;  speaks  the  languages  with 
that  purity  of  phrase,  and  facility  of  accent, 
that  it  breeds  astonishment;  his  wit  the 
most  exuberant,  and,  above  wonder,  plea- 
sant, of  all  that  ever  entered  the  concave  of 
■thifl  (fttir. 

Fast,  *Tis  most  true,  ladlyj^ 


but^-» 

S^'  'HeI^"thV"^^"  iJiu'^liiake   if  ^^J^^l?  excellent  proper  n^? 
anoear  1  Pumi.  His  travels  have  chanc 

n^^JOM  .J  


SCENE  II.— -4»  Apartment  in  the 
\  '  Palace. 


#''■ 


£ff/^Saviolina,  Puntarvolo,  Fastidious 
Brisk,  and  Fungoso. 

Sav.  Why,  I  thought.  Sir  Puntarvolo, 
you  had  been  gone  your  voyage. 

Punt.  Dear  and  most  amiable  lady,  your 
divine  beauties  do  bind  me  to  those  offices, 
that  I  cannot  depart  when  I  would. 

Sav,  'Tis  most  court-Uke  spoken,  sir; 
but  how  might  we  do  to  have  a  sight  of 
your  dog  and  cat  ? 

FcLst.  His  dog  is  in  the  court,  lady. 


*  Take  heed  you  leese  it  not.}  Leese  is  fre- 
quentlyused  for  lose  by  the  writers  of  Jonson's 
age.    Thus,  in  the  Spanish  Tragedy: 

"To  leese  thy  life  ere  Hfe  was  new  begun." 

ActiL, 

And  in  Stew's  Annals^  "  I  would  my  uncl« 
would  let  me  have  my  life  yet,  though  I  leesi 
my  kingdom.**— £dii.  1580,  p.  827.  More  ex- 
amples are  tmnecessary. 


Pumt,  His  travels  have  changed  his  com- 
plexion, madam. 

Sav,  O,  Sir  Puntarvolo,  you  must  think 
eveiy  man  was  not  bom  to  have  my  servant 
Brisk's  featiure. 

Punt,  But  that  which  transcends  all, 
lady;  he  doth  so  peerlessly  iniif^f>  any 
mn2;j2^^rr"*T*inn  ^^^  g*M5»iiT-»^  o<vH-rt>i^  pas. 
s^dU,  or  whatever- — 

madam,  that  it   is   no^  ixissibie  ibr  the 


sharpest-sighted  wit  m  the  woryjoudiscem 

^e-dofisiit.  ^      "      " 

Sav.  O,  Monsieti^~lBifik,  -iM  net  so- 
tyrannous  to  confine  all  wits  within  the 
compass  of  your  own;  WX 


*  This  is  a  kinsmoft  to  Justice  SULsact.]  From 
this  allusion,  it  is  clear  that  Shakspeare's  second 
part  of  Henry  IV.  could  not,  as  Mr.  Malone 
observes,  be  written  later  than  1598,  the  year 

fore  the  date  of  this  comedy. — ^Whal. 
Marry,  he  is  no  such  excellent  proper  man.] 
His  personal  endowments  are  not  so  extraordi- 
nary :  this  he  says  to  prepare  the  lady  for  the 
appearance  of  Sogliardo,  who  b  described  ia 
the  Introduction  as  "an  essential  down." 


Ajt>fe 


^ 


^ 


SCENE  II.] 


EVERY  MAN  OUT  OF  HIS  HUMOUR. 


of  a  gentleman  in  him,  if  he  be  a  gentle- 
man! '    ~  ■  "^ 

Fun^.  No,  in  truth,  sweet  lady,  I  be- 
lieve jQiLcannot. 

Sav.  Do  you  believe  so  ?  why,  I  can  find 
5»rks  of  a  gentleman  In  you,  sir. 

Pun/.  Ay,  he  is  a  gentleman,  madam, 
and  a  reveller. 

Tiing.  Indeed,  I  think  I  have  seen  your 
ladyship  at  our  revels.* 

Sav.  Like  enough,  sir;  but  would  I 
might  see  this  wonder  you  talk  of ;  may 
one  have  a  sight  of  him  for  any  reasonable 
som? 

Punt,  Yes,  madam,  l^LJadlL.amve  pre- 
sently.^ 

^af.^What,  and  shall  we  see  him  clown 
it? 

Fast.  V  faith,  sweet  lady,  that  you  shall ; 
see,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Macilente  and  Sogliardo. 

Punt,  This  is  he!  pray  observe  him, 
lady. 

Sav,  Beshrew  me,  he  downs  it  properly 
iodeed. 

Pvnt.  Nay,  mark  his  courtship. 

Sog.  How  does  my  sweet  lady  ?  hot  and 
Wfist  P  beautiful  and  lusty  f  ha ! 

Sav.  Beautiful,  an  it  please  you,  sir,  but 
BOthisty. 

.  %.  O  ho,  lady»  it  pleases  you  to  say  so, 
m  troth :  And  Aow  does  my  sweet  lady  f,  in 
health?  Bona  roba,  qucesot  que  novellesf 
que  novelles  t  sweet  creature ! 

Sav.  O  excellent !  why,  gallants,  is  this 


he  that  cannot  be  deciphered  7^  they  were 
very  blear-witted,  i*  faith;  that  'could  not 
discern"  the  gentleman  tn  him. 

Punt.  But  you  do,  in  aaifiest,  lady  ? 

Sav.  Do  I,  sir !  why,  if  you  haid  any 
true  court-judgmcT^t  IP  ^^**  rgrrjapr**  of  his 

ev£.^DrL  mat  inwarH  powpi*  that^ormg  hig 

CQiifltenance,  you  might  perceive  his  coun- 
terfeltmg  as  ciear  as  the  noon-day -g^  alas 

itfT 


,*<•)•  K'.'i  ■  r  •,  ^.  _,  r:  %'/iI  iTarSri 


*  /  ikitA  I  have  seen  your  ladyship  at  our 
jwds.]  At  the  Inns  of  Court :  see  the  letter  to 
Bs  &ther,  p.  X05  b.  Saviolina  evidendy  mistakes 
ids  meaning,  for  the  revels  of  which  he  speaks 
*ere  not  calculated  for  the  amusement  of  ladies 
of  bshion:  nor  was  she  likely  to  be  seen  -at 

'  Hot  and  moist?]  These  two  important 
•w^  have  been  produced  by  Steevens  as  a 
''luang  proof  of  jonson's  malignity  to  Shak- 
9nre,  they  being  a  manifest  sneer  at  hot  and 
"wu/  in  Othello.  I  believe  Shakspeare  to  be 
^  greatest  parodist,  or  sneerer,  except  Aris- 
!<9i>anes,  that  ever  existed ;  and  I  know  that, 
m  many  instances,  where  Jonson  has  been 
"^tsented  as  the  agg^ressor,  he  is  "a  man 
aioie  sinned  against  than  sinning."  Every  Man 
'^  of  Jus  Humour  preceded  Othello  by  many 
j[**R ;  the  sneer  therefore,  if  any  there  be,  must 
K  placed  to  the  account  of  the  latter.  But, 
^opsly,  can  any  folly  equal  that  of  construing 
5^  apptication  of  a  written  passage  into  an 
^t  upon  the  original?  When  we  quote 
^*ooe  or  Vizgil  either  serioiisly  or  humorously. 


v^a.  gentleman,  but  presented  hina^for  a 
tnii^lnwn  indeea ;  ^r\ri  t h<»Ti  j^av^  c^»*»ti  if 
I  cyuld  have  deciphefpd  him.  ^       ^ 

Past.  'Fore  God,  her  ladyship  says  true, 
knight :  but  does  he  not  affect  the  clown> 
n[^oUiuakuiTUl|,  iiiioLiLiiS? 

Punt.  O,  sne  cannot  but  affirm  that,  out 
of  the  bounty  of  her  judgment. 

Sav.  Nay,  out  of  doubt  he  does  weU,  for 
a  gentleman  to  imitate :  but  I  warrant  you, 
he  becomes  his  natural  carriage  of  the 
gentlemanimith  better  than  his  clownery. 

Fast.  -'TIS  strangftia  truth,  her  ladyship 
should  see  so  Ikr  into  Uim  1 

Punt,  Ay,  is  it  not  ? 

Sav.  Faith,  as  easily  as  may  be ;  not  de- 
cipher him,  quoth  you  1 

Fung.  Good  sadness,  I  wonder  at  it. 

Maci.  Why,  has  sh,e  deciphfiied*  him, 
gSAtlemen?       • 

Punt,  O,  most  miraculously,  and  b^QDd. 
admiration. 
'  Maci.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Fast.  She  hath  gathered  most  infallible 
signs  of  the  gentleman  in  him,  that's  cer- 
tain. 


we  do  it,  I  suppose,  to  show  our  wit  or  our 
reading,  and  not  to  ^eer  at  them.  But  Shak- 
speare is  sacred !  Not  so  ;  for  we  have  recourse 
to  him  upon  all  occasions :  yet  who  so  honoured? 
— ^The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  his  expressions  may 
be  lawfully  used  by  every  one  but  Jonson ;  upon 
whom,  if  a  smgle  word  employed  by  Shakspeare 
be  found,  the  whole  cry  of  commentators  open 
at  once, 

**  With  wide  Cerberean  mouths  full  loud,  and 
ring 
A  hideous  peal." 

After  all,  the  trite  words  which  gave  rise  to  this 
attack  upon  oiu:  author,  are  expressly  marked 
by  himself  as  a  quotation : — this,  however,  his 
calumniators  did  not  know. 

s  IVhy,  gallants,  is  this  he  that  cannot  be 
decipheredf\  Saviolina  had  been  told  that 
Sogliardo  spoke  the  languages  with  purity ;  from 
the  gallimaufry  of  Latm,  French,  and  Italian, 
with  which  he  accosts  her,  she  naturally  con- 
cludes that  he  is  x^deavouring  tojgmose-upon 
^er  by  an  appearance 
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[act  V. 


Sav.  Why,  gallants,  let  me  laugh  at 
you  a  little :  wgis  this  your  device  to  try  my 
judgmcHt  in  n  gf^Tirlcmanr' 

Maci.  Nay,  lady,  do  not  scorn  us,  though 
you   have   this  gift  of  perspicacy  above 

others.      W|ia»   if  hq  g^nnlH    \^  |jn  jfentlc- 

mnn  nowi  bnt  ti  rjnwn  inTlf**^i  ^^^ 
Punt  Hfw  thinV  ynn  '[^f  tbnt?  \YnnH 

5^/HO,  but  she  knows  it  is  not  so. 

Sav,  What  if  he  were  not  a  man,  ye 
may  as  well  say?  Nay,  if  your  worships 
could  gull  me  so,  indeed,  you  were  wiser 
than  you  are  taken  for. 

Maci.  In  good  faith,  lady,  he  is  a  very 
pedect  down*  both  by  father  and  mother ; 
that  I'll  assure  you. 

Sav.  O,  sir,  you  are  very  pleasurable. 

Maci.  Nay,  do  but  look  on  his  hand,  and 
that  shall  resolve  you;  look  you,  lady, 
what  a  palm  here  is. 

Sog.  Tut,  that  was  with  holding  the 
plough. 

Maci,  The  plough  !  did  you  discern  any 
such  thing  in  him,  madam  ? 

Fast.  Faith,  no,  sbfi  saw  tha  gentleman 
as  bright  «  ftt  noonday,  sl]e;    she  de- 


ciphered  him  at  first. 

Mali,  iroih,  I  am  sorry  your  ladyship's 
sight  should  be  so  suddenljT  struck. 

Sav,  O,  you  are  goodly  beagles ! 

Fast.  What,  is  she  gone? 

Sog,  Nay,  stay,  sweet  lady?  ^«<«<7z;tf//«f 
quenovelUst 

[Exit  in  anger, 
Fung.   Sbe'&.jQut    of    ner-ffamoTtt-. 

Fctst,  Nay,  let's  follow  it  while  'tis  hot, 
gentlemen. 

Funi.  r^mff,  ^^n  mine  honour  we  shall 
make  herbjtish  in  the  presence  i.-mv  spleen 
ig  p^af  yi^h  laiightf**- 

tact.  Your  laughter  will  be  a  child  of  a 
feeble  life,  I  believe,  sir.  [Aside.]  Come, 
signior,  your  looks  are  too  dejected,  me- 
thinks;  why  mix  you  not  mirth  with  the 
rest? 

Fung,  Od's  will,  this  stiit  frets  me  at  the 
soul.    I'U  have  it  altered  to-morrow,  svae. 

[Exeunt, 

^  Of  this  applause  tamtsitjhulfy.}  Seep.  83  3. 

'  Take  heed  what  you  do;  A^V/ bear  no  coals, 
/  can  tell  you.]  He  will  not  be  insulted;  he 
will  bear  no  injuries.  From  the  mean  nature  of 
this  occupation,  it  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 


SCENE  HI.— r^f  Palace  Stairs. 

Enter  Shift. 

SAi/l.  I  am  come  to  the  court  to  meet  with 
my  Countenance^'  Ougliaidu' '," "poor '  flSfiCi, , 
nnu6>^-gted  of  Strdh  countenance,  when 
they  can  get  no  better.  WeH;  "neetT  inay 
insult  upon  a  man,  but  it  shall  never  make 
him  despair  of  consequence.  The  world 
will  say,  'tis  base :  tush,  base !  'tis  base  to  live 
under  the  earth,  not  base  tglivgnbove  it 
by  a"Y  rnyafg         ^ 

Enter  Fastidious,  Puntarvolo,  Sogliardo, 
Fungoso,  and  Macilente. 

Fast.  Tho  poor  lady  is  moot  miserably 
QWf  of  hsr  hnmmir,  i'  faith. 

Punt.  There  was  never  so  witty  a  jest 
broken,  at  the  tilt  of  all  the  court  wits 
christened. 

Maci.  O,  this  applause  taints  it  foully.^ 

Sog.  I  think  I  did  my  port  in  courting,— 
Q«  R«6oliiti€m  1 

Punt.  Ah  me,  my  dog  I 

Maci.  Where  is  he? 

Fast.  'Sprecious,  go  seek  for  the  fellow, 
good  signior.  [Exit  Fungoso. 

Punt.  Here,  here  I  left  him. 

Maci,  Why  none  was  here  when  we 
came  in  now  but  Cavalier  Shift ;  enquire 
of  him. 

Fast.  Did  you  see  Sir  Puntaruolo's  dog 
here,  Cavalier,  since  you  came? 

Shift.-  His  dog,  sir!  he  may  look  his  dog, 
sir.     I  saw  none  pfliis.jlQg,  sir. 

Maci.  Upon  my  life,  he  has  stolen  your 
dog,  sir,  and  been  hiwl  Id  11  by  somelfiJEit 
have  ventured  with  you ;  you  may  guess  by 
his  peremptory  answers. 

Punt,  Not  unlike;  for  he  hath  been  a 
notorious  thief  by  his  own  confession. 
Sirrah,  where  is  my  dog? 

Shift.  Charge  ixie.3idIbjC9Urjlfi£»$ir!  I 
have  none  of  your  dog,  sir. 

Punt.  TinaTn,  thouliest. 

Shift,  Lie,  sir!  "'sblood,— you  are  but  a 
man,  sir. 

Punt.  Rogue  and  thief,  restore  him. 

Sog.  Take  heed,  Sir  Puntarvolo,  what 
you  do ;  he'll  bear  no  coals,  I  can  tell  you,* 
o'  my  word. 


Hence  to  carry  coalSf  in  the  sense  of  tamely 
putting  up  an  a£front,  occurs  perpetually  in  our 
old  waters,  both  serious  and  comic.  It  is  need- 
less to  multiply  examples,  but  as  I  have  on« 

, before  me  which  does  not,  I  think,  appear  in  th« 

hastily  concluded,  that  a  man  who  would  carry   long  lists  of  Steevens  and  Malone,  I  will  subjoin 
— ».         ij  _..!._•  .J...    ,  ^^y  |.^.  „j^  remayneth  now  that  I  take  notice  of 


coals,  would  submit  to  any  indignity  (see  p.  135] 
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Maci.  This  is  rare. 

Sog.  Its  marie  he  stabs  you  not:  By 
Ihis  Gght,  he  hath  stabbed  forty  for  forty 
times  less  matter,  I  can  tell  you  of  my 
knowledge. 

Punt.  I  will  make  thee  stoop,  thou 
abject. 

Sog.  Make  him  stoop,  sir !  Gentlemen, 
pacify  him,  or  he'll  be  killed. 

Maci.  Is  he  so  tall  a  man? 

Sog.'T2M  a  man!  if  you  love  his  life, 
stand  betwixt  them.    Make  him  stoop ! 

Punt.  My  dog,  villain,  or  I  will  hang 
thee;  thou  hast  confest  robberies  and- 
other  felonious  acts,  to  this  gentleman,  thy 
Countenance 

Sog.  I'll  bear  no  witness. 

Punt.  And  without  »y  4og, .  L  will  hang 
thee  for  them.  [Shift  kneels. 

SffjJ.  Wlmtr  k'neel  to  thine  enemi^ST 

Sht/i.  PaCfdon  me,  good  sir ;  God  is  my 

witness,  IlTCVer  did  robbery  in  all  my  life. 
-  -— •  ■     -*  -" 

Re-enter  Fungoso. 

Fung.  O,  Sir  Puntarvolo.  .yoM  dflg  lies 
giving  up  the  ghost  in  4he  Wood-yaid. 

TfSaci.  Heart,  is  he  not  dead  yet. 

\Aside, 

Punt.  O,  my  dog,  bom  to  disastrous  for- 
tune !  pray  you  conduct  me,  sir. 

\Exit  with  Fungoso. 

Sog.  How!  did  you  never  do  any  rob- 
bery in  your  life? 

Mad.  O,  this  is  good !  so  he  swore,  sir. 

Sog.  Ay,  I  heard  him :  and  did  you  swear 
true,  sir? 

Shift.  Ay,  as  I  hope  ^o  be  forgiven,  sir, 
I  never  cobbed  any  man;  I  never  stood  by 
l^ highway-side,  sir;  bul^];tlyjsaid.SQ  be- 
raiT«:A  T  wOttl^^ff^^^Ti.YS*'^*'  ^_  name,  and  be 
cminted-a.  tall  mail. 

T^^».fc^.—^a«*«i>i    r»i  . 

Jaspai^s  arryvall,  and  of  those  Letters  with 
which  the  Queene  was  exceedingly  well  satis- 
fied :  sayine,  that  you  were  too  like  some  body 
m  the  world,  to  whom  she  is  afrayde  you  are  a 
fittle  kin,  to  be  content  to  carry  coales  at  any 
FrenchmarCs  hand." — Secretary  Cecyll  to  Sir 
Henry  Neville,  March  2,  1559. 

'^  Out,  base  viliaco !]  This  word  occurs  in 
Decker:  "Before  they  came  near  the  great 
hall,  the  faint-hearted  villiacoes  sounded  at 
least  thrice." — Untrttssing  the  Humourous  Poet. 
la  hoth  places  it  means  a  worthless  dastard: 
(from  the  Italian  vigliacco.)  Camouccio,  which 
concludes  this  speech,  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of 
cofmoscio,  a  goat  ot goat's  skin;  and  may  mean 
clown,  or  Jtat-nose^  or  any  other  apposite  term 
which  pleases  the  reader  better.  I  cannot 
pretend,  in  fact,  to  fix  the  precif^e  sense  of  those 
vituperative  appellations,  of  which  the  purport, 
perluips,  was  as  vague  as  the  orthography. 
vol..  I. 


Sog.  Now  out,  base  viliaco !'  ,thou  my 
Resolutionl  riHy  Countenance !  By  this 
light,  gentlemen,  he  hath  cQnfe<?t  to  mt*  the 
mbitjnexorable  comj^ny  oTrobEeH^  and 
daiggedhim.<etf-thgrfie  did  'em  ;  yon  nfvpr 
Jieard  the  like.  Out,  scoundrel,  out !  fol- 
low me  no  more,  I  command  thee ;  out  of 
my  sight,  go,  hence,  speak  not;  I  will 
not  hear  thee :  away,  camouccio ! 

\Rxit  Shift. 

Maci.  O,  how  I  do  feed  upon  this  now, 
and  fat  myself!  here  were  a  coupHfl  iir?Jf- 
pectedly  dishiimoi,i[^^  Well,  nv  this  timp, 
t!  hope.  iSir  ir^ntarvolo  and  hig  dog  arrbnth 
out  of  humouj-  to  travel.  {Aside."]  Nay, 
gentlemen.  Why  "d6  "you  not  seek  out  the 
knight,  and  comfort  him?  our  supper  at 
the  Mitfe  must  of  necessity  hold  to-night,^ 
if  you  love  your  reputations. 

Fast.  'Fore  God,  I  am  so  melancholy  for 
his  dog's  disaster — but  I'll  go. 

Sog.  Faith,  and  I  may  go  too,  but  I  know 
I  ^hall  be  so  melancholy. 

Maci.  Tush,  melancholy !  you  must  for- 
get that  now,  and  remember  you  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  a  fury;  Carlo  will  raolt  your  si- 
news  asunder,  and  rail  ygy  tf>  dust^  if  you 
cSHm  HOC  _Z____~^       {Exeunt, 

{Mit.  O,  then  their  fear  of  Carlo,  belike, 
mnk^n  thfim  hold  thn'r  mfintinc 

X:or.  Ay,  here  he  comes;  conceive  him 
but  to  be  entered  the  Mitre,  and  'tis 
enough.] 

SCENE  IV.— ^  Room  at  the  Mitre. 
Enter  Carlo. 

Car.  Holloa!  where  be  these  shot- 
sharks  ?8     ' 

»  Our  suHer  at  the  Mitre  must  of  necessity 
hold  to-night,]  And,  above  (p.  90  a),  "  No  better 
place  than  the  Mitre."  This  celebrated  tavern, 
of  which  such  frequent  mention  i^s  made  in  our 
old  plays,  is  described  in  some  of  them  as 
standing  in  Cheapside,  and  in  others  in  Bread- 
street:  it  was  uierefore  not  imjprobably  the 
comer  house.  In  tenui  labor.  It  is  noticed  for 
the  goodness  of  its  entertainments  by  Mid- 
dleton:  "Why,  this  will  be  a  true  feast^  a 
right  Mitre  supper." — A  Mad  World  my 
Masters^  act  v. 

3  Where  be  tJiese  shot-sharks?]  Improved 
from  the  quarto,  which  reads  shot-makers. 
Shot,  a  tavern  reckoning,  is  correctly  rendered 
by  Home  Tooke,  that  which  is  thrown  out,  or 
flung  upon  the  table  ;-and  to  hunt  greedily  and 
eagerly  after  this,  is  certainly  no  bad  designation 
of  a  waiter. 
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[ACT  V. 


Enter  Drawer. 

Draw.  By  and  by ;  you  are  welcome, 
good  Master  Buff  one. 

Car.  Where's  George?  call  me  George 
hither,  quickly. 

Draw.  What  wine  please  you  have,  sir? 
Ill  draw  you  that's  neat,  Master  BufFone. 

Car.  Away,  neophite,  ^  do  as  I  bid  thee, 
bring  my  dear  George  to  me : — 

Enter  Geoige. 

Mass,  here  he  comes. 

George.  Welcome,  Master  Carlo. 

Car.  What,  Is' supper  ready,  George  ? 

George.  Ay»  ^,  almost.  Will  you  Have 
the  doth  laid.  Master  Carlo? 

Car.  O,  what  else?  Are  none  of  the  gal- 
lants come  yet? 

George.  None  yet,  sir. 

Car.  Stay,  take  me  with  you,  George  ;• 
let  me  have  a  good  fat  loin  of  pork  laid  to 
the  fire  presently. 

George.  It  shall,  sir. 

Car.  And  withal,  hear  you,  draw  me  the 
biggest  shaft  you  have  out  of  the  butt  you 
wot  of;3  away,  you  know  my  meaning, 
George;  quick! 

George,  Done,  sir.  \Exit. 

Car.  I  never  hungered  so  much  for  any- 
\\y\y^  in  my  ^'^"^  ««  ^"(Iqto  know  oyr"gal- 
ly^ts'  success  at  court ;  li6w  is  ihai  lean, 
baldHnBT^ciiente.  tnat  saJt  villain,  pint- 
~  ig'some  mischievous  device.^^nLlies  a 


Soaking  in  their  frothy  humours  likea  drv 
^ — "^^ill  h**  hiifff  ti'-inH  'fip^^^^  "1*     Could 
pummice  but  hold  up  his  eves  at  other 


*  Away,  neophitej]  i.e.,  youngster  or  novice: 
the  word  occurs  agam  in  Cynthia's  Revels. 

*  Stay,  take  me  with  you,  Georg^e ;"]  i.e., 
understand  me  perfectly  before  you  go.  The 
phrase  is  very  common  m  our  old  dramas ;  see 
Massinger,  vol.  iii.  p.  488. 

'  Draw  me  the  btggest  shaft  ^^m  have  out  of 
the  hwltyou  wot  of;]  I  shall  certainly  incur  the 
censure  of  poor  Tibbald  of  "restoring lost  puns ;" 
for  which,  after  all,  I  have  no  great  respect :  but 
I  cannot  avoid  observing  that  here  is  a  twofold 
allusion,  z.  to  archery,  and  2.  to  the  device  of 
the  worthy  prior  Bott  ton.  • 

*  /  could  bite  off  his  nose  now ;]  This  odd 
mode  of  expressing  pleasure,  which  seems  to  be 
taken  from  the  practice  of  animals,  who,  in  a 
playful  mood,  bite  each  other's  ears,  &c.  is  very 
common  in  our  old  dramatists.  Thus  Shak- 
speare,  "I  will  bite  thee  by  the  ear  for  that 
jest." — Romeo  and  Juliet.  And  Sir  John 
Suckling,  in  the  GoblinSy  '*  Rare  rogue  in  buck- 
ram, let  me  bite  thee,"  &c. 

*•  So,  sir  I  please  you  to  be  here,  sir^  and  I 
here:  so.}    The  reader  may  possibly  imagine 


me^'s  happinp«igj  in  pny  r*»pgQ»**M»> propor- 
tion.  sua,  the^lave  weng  tff  hf*  }{^vpr\  next 
ViA^#»Ti^  Qfv^Yff  IT^nniiri  wi'^Hh,  rirh  fare, 
apparel,  wAno>i^c^QH  \ht^  Hpii£rV||«^rtf  the 
beHya»d  the  gtCiirwhatever. 

Re-enter  George,  with  two  jugs  of  wine. 

George.  Here,  Master  Carlo.  , 

Car.  Is  it  right,  boy? 

George.  iK?j,  sir,  I  assure  you  'tis  right. 

Car.  Well  said,  my  dear  George,  depart ; 
\_Exit  George.]  Come,  my  small  gimblet, 
you  in  the  false  scabbard,  away,  so !  {Puts 
forth  the  Drawer  and  shuts  the  door."]  Now 
to  you,  Sir  Burgomaster,  let's  taste  of  your 
bounty.  

\Mit.  What,  will  he  deal  upon  such  quan- 
tities of  wine  alone? 
Cor.  You  will  perceive  that,  sir.] 


Car.  [drinks.]  Ay,  marry,  sir,  here's 
purity;  O,  George — I  could  bite  off  his  nose 
for  this  now  :*  sweet  rogue,  he  has  drawn 
nectar,  the  very  soul  of  the  grape !  I'll  wash 
my  temples  with  some  on't  presently,  and 
drink  some  half  a  score  draughts ;  'twill 
heat  the  brain.  kipHli*  tny  ima^inat^yn.  I 
shall  tg|k  nothing  but  ciackers  and  fire- 
works  tnrfught.  So,  sir  !  please  you  to  be 
here,  sir,  and  I  here :  so.* 

[Sets  the  two  cups  asunder,  drinks  with 
the  one,  and  pledges  with  the  other, 
speaking  for  each  of  the  cups,  and 
drinking  alternately. 


the  following  scene  to  be  extremely  ridiculous, 
and  that  the  mcident  it  contains  could  hardly  be 
copied  from  real  life.  Mr.  Drjrden,  I  believe, 
thought  otherwise.  He  hath  given  us  a  close 
imitation  of  it  in  the  Wild  Gallant.  A  person 
is  represented  playing  by  himself  at  backgam- 
mon, who  throws  first  out  of  one  dice-box,  and 
then  out  of  the  other :  just  as  Carlo  drinks 
alternately  out  of  the  two  cups.  In  the  progress 
of  the  game,  words  arise  between  the  players, 
which  bring  on  a  quarrel ;  and  it  ends  in  the 
actor's  overturning  tne  tables,  and  throwing  the 
men  about  the  floor.  This  may  sufficiently  vin- 
dicate our  author  from  the  charge  of  singularity. 
— Whal. 

Jonson  does  not  derive  much  credit  to  his 
incident,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
imitated  by  Dryden.  ITie  ^  JVild  Gallant  is  a 
first  play,  and  a  very  insignificant  performance ; 
written,  the  author  says,  while  he  was  yet  **  un- 
fledged, and  wanted  knowledge."  I  suspect, 
however,  that  the  poet  took  the  scene  from  real 
life ;  it  is  sufficiently  dull  and  tminteresting,  but 
it  is  not  improbable,  and,  unless  I  have  been 
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[Cor.  This  is  worth  the  observation,  Sig- 
uier.]   

Car,  I  Cup.  Now,  sir,  here's  to  you ; 
and  I  present  you  with  so  much  of  my  love. 

2  Cup,  I  take  it  kindly  from  you,  sir 
\_drinJis7\  and  will  return  you  the  like  pro- 
portion ;  but  withal,  sir,  remembering  the 
meny  night  we  had  at  the  countess's,  you 
know  where,  sir. 

1  Cup.  By  heaven,  you  put  me  in  mind 
now  of  a  very  necessary  office,  which  I  will 
propose  in  your  pledge,  sir ;  the  health  of 
that  honourable  countess,  and  the  sweet 
lady  that  sat  by  her,  sir. 

2  Cup.  I  do  vail  to  it  with  reverence.* 
I  drinks."]  And  now,  signior,  with  these 
ladies,  I'll  be  bold  to  mix  the  health  of 
your  divine  mistress. 

1  Cup,  Do  you  know  her,  sir  ? 

2  Cup.  O  lord,  sir,  ay ;  and  in  the  re- 
spectful memory  and  mention  of  her,  I 
could  wish  this  wine  were  the  most  precious 
drug  in  the  world. 

I  Cup.  Grood  faith,  sir^  you  do  honour 
me  m't  exceedingly.  [Drinks. 


[Mit.  Whom  should  he  personate  in  this, 
signior? 

Cor.  Faith,  I  know  not,  sir;  observe, 
observe  him.^] 

2  Cup.  If  it  were  the  basest  filth,  or  mud 
that  runs  in  the  channel,  I  am  bound  to 
pledge  it  respectively, ^  sir.  [drinks."]  And 
now,  sir,  here  is  a  replenish^  bowl,  which 
I  will  reciprocally  turn  upon  you,  to  the 
health  of  the  Count  Frugale. 


misinformed,  has  actually  taken  place  in  our  own 
tunes.  If  Carlo,  as  Whialley  wishes  to  suppose, 
and  as  I  incline  to  think,  was  a  real  jperson,  the 
wummery,  we  may  be  prettv  confident,  was 
characteristic  of  him,  for,  in  those  times,  litde 
delicacy  or  reserve  was  thought  necessary,  either 
on  or  off  the  sta^e. 

*  I  dovsA  to  tt  with  reverence y"]  i.e.,  bow  or 
bend  submissively.  The  word  is  so  common  in 
this,  its  proper  sense,  that  I  shall  content  myself 
with  merely  referring  to  Massinger,  vol.  iii.  p.  255. 

'  Mit.  Whom  should  he  personate  in  this^ 
signior? 

Cor.  Faith,  I  know  not,  sir;  observe ,  obstrve 
kimJ\  The  question  of  Mitis  is  natural  enough, 
upon  seeing  so  peculiar  an  extravagance :  but 
the  answer  of  Cordatus  is  not  in  the  usual 
manner.  It  Is  rather  an  evasion  of  the  question 
than  a  satisfactory  reply.  He  doth  not  attempt  to 
dear  the  poet  by  a  parallel  example,  either  in 
some  ancient  comic  writer,  or  from  what  might  be 


1  Cup.  ThgCpHjaLJiugale* health,  sir? 
I'U  pledgejt.fiD.  my  kaees,  by  thi5  light. 

[Kneels. 

2  Cup.  Will  you,  sir?  I'll  drink  it  on  my 
knees  then  by  the  light 


[Mit.  Why,  this  is  strange. 
Cor.  Have^vou  heard  a  better  drunken 
jjijjjIUjpims  i J '"■'■  "**—'' *"'^».i.»<,M»«i»,« .^w>"  ■■■X.  . . » i^itf 

2  Cup.  Nay,  do  me  right,  sir. 

1  Cup.  So  I  do,  in  faith. 

2  Cup.  Good  faith  you  do  not ;  mine  was 
fuller. 

1  Cup.  Why,  believe  me,  it  was  not. 

2  Cup.  Believe  me  it  was  ;  and  you  do 
lie. 

1  Cup.  Lie,  sir  I 

2  Cup.  Ay,  sir. 

1  Cup.  'Swounds  !  you  rascal ! 

2  Cup.  O,  come,  stab  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  it. 

I  Cup.  Stab !  dost  thou  think  I  dare 
not? 

Car.  [speaks  in  his  own  person.]  Nay, 
I  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  what  means 
this  ?  nay,  look,  for  shame,  respect  your 
reputations. 

[Overturns  wine,  pot,  cups,  and  all. 

Enter  Macilente. 

Maci.  Why,  how  now  Carlo!  what 
humour's  this  ? 

Car.  O,  my  good  mischief!  art  thou 
come  ?  where  are  the  rest  ?  where  are  the 
rest? 

Maci.  Faith,  three  of  our  ordnance  are 
burst. 

• 

observed  in  common'  life ;  but  puts  off  the  in- 
quirer's curiosity  by  desiring  him  to  attend  to 
what  follows.  This  looks  as  if  the  matter  would 
not  bear  a  very' nice  examination,  lest  a  discovery 
should  be  made  of  what  the  author  did  not 
choose  to  have  publicly  known.  Hence  one  is 
JTjflil^?';' Tp'"*3ff'"''thaf' ^'^  ■^■iri'*'"  '°  personal ; 
and  that  the  humour  exposedjp  it  was  the  humour 
of  a  particular  manT — ^WHAXT 

.See  die  luiruUuctoryVerses  by  Jaspar  Mayne. 

*  I  ant  bound  to  pledge  it  respectively,]  i.e., 
respectfully.  So  the  word  is  used  by  our  author's 
contemporaries.    Thus  May : 

"The  .modest  and  respective  nothing  gains." 

All  Fools,  act  L  sc.  z. 
And  Daniel : 

'*  Out  of  the  compass  of  respective  awe." 

Civil  Wars. 

And  Shakspeare  very  frequently. — ^Whal. 
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[act  v. 


Car.  Burst !  how  comes  that  ? 

MacL  Faith,  ov^fcliaEgfiiLojSrcharged. 

Car.  But  did  not  "the  train  hold? 

Maci.  O,  yes,  and  thn  poor  ladyjs  irre- 
coverablv  blown  up. 

(Jar^  Why,  but  which  of  the  munition  is 
miscarried,  ha? 

Maci.  Imprimis,  Sir  PuntarvoLo  ;  next, 
the  (^nnntpnanrp  and  Resolution. 

Car»  How,  how,  for  the  love  of  wit? 

Maci.  Troth,  the  ,RMolnrifin  ii  prcwrd 
recre^lL;  Ihe  CounteaancgJiaib^^ljanged 

shedding  funeral  teaVs  over  his, departed 
dQg__ 
"^HCVjir.  What !  is  his  dog  dead  ? 

Af<7^«.' Poisoned,  'tis  thought;  marry, 
hny,  nr  by  whnni)  thn?n  inh  for  some 
cunning  WOm^P  hprp  n'   ^]np  Rank-side^  tO 


[om^D. 
Forr 


resolve.  For  my  part,  I  know  nothing 
more  than  that  we  are  like  to  have  an 
exceeding  melancholy  supper  of  it. 

Car.  'Slife,  and  I  had  purposed  to  be 
extraordinarily  merry,  I  had  drunk  off  a 
good  preparative  of  old  sack  here;  but 
will  they  come,  will  they  come  ? 

Maci.  lawywill  ai'inrrdlyromp  ;  marry, 
Carlo,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  run  oyex^em  all 
freply  to^nip^ht,   aniq  pcpoMqUy  f\>n^^\^*  • 

sp^j;e>^-jto"  sulpfturo"s  }f^*  »^gt  "'^y  come 
out  01  thai  sweaty  ^"^^ff?  (^f  thinp  ;  but  ply 
the!ff  witn  aii  manner  of  shot,  minion, 
saker,  culverin,  or  anything,  what  thou 
wilt. 

Car.  I  warrant  thee,  my  dear  case  of 
petrionels  ;  so  I  stand  not  in  dread  of  thee, 
but  that  thou'lt  second  me. 

Maci.  Why,  my  good  German  tapster,  I 
will. 

Car.  What,  George !  Lomtero,  Lom- 
terOt  &c.  \_Sing5  and  dances. 

Re-enter  George. 

George,  Did  you  call,  Master  Carlo? 

Car.  More  nectar,  George :  Lomtero^  &c. 

George.  Your  meat's  ready,  sir,  an  your 
company,  were  come. 

Car.  Is  the  loin  of  pork  enough? 
.George.  Ay,  sir,  it  is  enough.  {Exit. 

Maci.  Pork  !  heart,  what  dost  thou  with 
such  a  greasy  dish?  I  think  thou  dost 
varnish  thy  face  with  the  fat  on't,  it  looks 
so  like  a  glue-pot. 

1  Here^  d  the  Bank-side\  It  should  be  re- 
collected that  this  comedy  was  acted  at  the 
Globe  play-house,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
river. 

^  And  if  thou  ivouldst  farce  thy  lean  rihs^ 
6^.]  i.e.,  stuff  or  fill  them  out    Our  old  poets 


Car.  True,  my  raw-boned  rogue,  and  tf 
thou  wouldst  farce*  thy  lean  ribs  with  it 
too,  th(^  would  not,  like  ragged  laths,  rub 
out  so  many  doublets  as  they  do ;  but 
thou  know' St  not  a  good  dish,  thou.  O,  it's 
the  only  nourishing  meat  in  the  world. 
No  marvel  though  that  saucy,  stubborn 
generation,  the  Jews,  were  forbidden  it ; 
for  what  would  they  have  done,  weU 
pampered  with  fat  pork,  that  durst  murmur 
at  their  Maker  out  of  garlick  and  onions  ? 
'Shght !  fed  with  it,  the  whoreson  strummel- 

Eatched,  goggle-eyed  grumbledories,  would 
ave  gigantomachized 

Re-enter  George  with  wine. 
Well  said,  my  sweet  George,  fill,  fill. 


[^Afit.  This  savours  too  much  of  pro- 
fanation. 

Cor.  O,  servetur  ad  imum, 
Qualis  dbincoepto  processerit^  etsihi  constet. 
The  necessity  of  his  Vc'ittuaompels  a  ^lera- 
tion,  ^f^-^,  ^q^  this,  and  dash  hiffl  ou^  of 
hvmffur  Nr^ortilif  time.. 


Car.  'Tis  an  axiom  in  natural  philosophy, 
^Yhrtt.jy7nT''i  ')°nr^«r»  thf!  ni^ture  of  that  it 
feeds,  convertS-Q"'^^**^  «v^mMiHghment^  and 
doth  sooner  gggi^n*^^^**^  y^"^  nothing  in 
fiesh  and  entrails  assimilates.4^  resembles 
man  more  than  a  hog  or  swinev  {Drinks. 

Maci.  True ;  and  he,  to  requite  their 
courtesy  oftentimes  doffeth  his  own  nature, 
and  puts  on  theirs ;  as  when  he  becomes 
as  churlish  as  a  hog,  or  as  drunk  as  a  sow  ; 
but  to  your  conclusion.  \prinks. 

Car.  Marry,  I  say,  nothing  resembling 
man  more  than  a  swine,  it  foUows  nodiing 
can  be  more  nourishing ;  for  indeed  (but 
that  it  abhors  from  our  nice  nature)  if  we 
fed  one  upon  annthpr,  we  should  shoot  up  a 
jfint  rir^i  TTitnr  fflni  thrirt  mnrh^Tirttrr ; 
I  refer  me  to  your  usurous  cannibals,  or 
such  like  ;  but  since  it  is  so  contrary,  pork, 
pork,  is  your  only  feed. 

Maci.  I  take  it,  your  devil  be  of  the 
same  diet ;  he  wotdd  never  have  desired  to 
have  been  incorporated  into  swine  else. —O, 
here  comes  the  melancholy  mess;  upon 

'em,  Parlo,   r\\CKr^t>'^  yhgrgri>  \ 


are  fond  of  this  culinary  term.  Thus  Beaumont, 
"Whatever  she's  about,  the  name,  Palamon, 
lards  it ;  that  ^^  farces  every  business  withal." 
— Two  Noble  Kinstnen.  And  Shakspeare,  "  Wit 
larded  with  malice,  malice  farced  with  wit." — 
Troilus  and  Cressida, 


Enter  PaxitsTKAo,  Fastidious  Brisk, 
Sogliardo,  and  FungosO- 

Car.  'Fore  God,  Sir  Puntarrolo,  I  am 
Sony  for  your  heaviness  ;  body  o'  me.  a 
shrewd  mischance  1  why.  had  you  no 
Ducom's  bom,  nor  bezoar's  stone  aboul 

Punt.  Sir,  1  would  request  you  be  silMit. 

Mfci.  Nay,  to  him  again. 

Car.  Take  comfort,  good  knight,  it  your 
oJ  have  recovered  her  catarrh.^  fear 
DOIhiDg ;  your  dog's  mischaace  may  be 

fair.  Say  how.    sweet    Carlo ;  for,    so 

draw  me  into  fellowship  of  his  misfortunes. 
But  be  noTaRtiUutaged,  ^wd  9ii -Puntar- 
Tob.  1  am  content  your  adventure  shall  be 
petfoimed  upon  your  cat. 

ildii.  I  believe  you,  musk-cod,  I  believe 
Jim;  for  rather  than  thou  wouidst  make 
present  repayment,  thou  wouldst  take  it 
Bpoo  his  own  bare  return  from  Calais. 

[Asidt. 

Car.  Nay,   'shfe,   he'd  be  content  so 


ir  Resolution? 


Punt,  Drawer,  get  me  a    candle  and 

hard  wax  presently.  [Exit  George. 

^og.  Ay.  and  bring  up  supper ;  {or  I  am 

"  I  IP  f '"'""'""'"''  ^^ 

fflrTO,  EJgnior,  where's  your  Ri 
Seg,  Resdution  1  hang  him,  n 

Carlo,  if  you  love  me,  do  not  met 
Car.  Why.  how  so? 
Sag-.  O.  the  arrantest  crocodile  that  ever 

Christian  was  acquainted  with.      By  my 

gentry,  I  shall  thinl     '  '  '  ' 


It  of  h 


li    to   Madlente. 


pay  him  five  for  ol— . 
lini  in  Paul's,  [As 
But  for  your  dog,  S^J 
"Jl  om:iJgJil.,iirad,.ll 
j ,  nine,  a  quack-salver,  i 

'I      fmg.  Oao,  tbatM 
I     Mad.   'Spreciousl    knighl,    will   you 
!  aiSerthis? 


Ma, 


IS  tal!  a  man 

:i.  Nay,   Buffone,   the   knight,  the 


-kJAKjc. 


IS  you  affec  1  your  peace. 
>Jay,  but  dear  knight,  understand, 
tiere  are  none  but  friends,  and  such  as  wish 
you  well  I  would  have  you  do  this  now  ; 
flay  me  >QUC.d(^  presently  (but  in  any  case 
keep  the  head),  and  stuff  liis  skin  weU  with 
straw,  as  you  see  these  dead  mOQSTOS  at 
Bartholomew  fair. 

Punt.  I  shall  be  sudden,  1  tell  you. 

Car.  Or,ify(     ■'        

somewhat  a  le 


dog,  and  clap  into 

or  a  fellow  that  makes 


'  Hfid  yoH  tiff  uDicom's  horn,  nor  buou's 
noc  ahiml  you  f\    These  wcie  sussed  to  be 

vutus,  it  i&  now  known,  are  as  imagiDary  ^ 
■hdr  appellatlona  ;  but  many  atrangc  stories  w?te 
(umeriy  cuneni  of  thcai.    Both  are  frequendy 

^  '  Aubvev  has  a  curious  anecdote  on  thla  sub- 

™™o  apolhecary  tor  some  uniarm'i  Aimit, 
nidi  he  vas  resolved  to  try  with  a  spyder, 
«idi  he  einpakd  in  it,  but  without  the  ex- 
f^d  success:  the  spyder  would  £0e  over, 
*"bce¥.  "Sil^Ash^"*  uiKOBceme  . 
I  quote  ihii  10  Sir  William's  honour.    Trying 


ocredulous: 

'  His  synips,  iuli' 


iioning  the  auiheniicily  of  what  ihey  neani 
and    read:     hence    Ihc     silly    and    disguslinl^ 

frao  Wt   to  ^k   by  Scott,    Bulwer,   and 
others,  and  now  copied  with  all  the  complB- 
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[ACT  V. 


perukes  will  glue  it  on  artificially,  it  shall 
never  be  discerned  ;  besides,  'twill  be  so 
much  the  warmer  for  the  hound  to  travel 
in,  you  know. 

Mad.  Sir  Puntarvolo,  death,  can  you  be 
so  patient ! 

Car.  Or  thus,  sir ;  you  may  have,  as  you 
come  through  Germany,  a  familiar^  for 
little  or  nothing,  shall  turn  itself  into  the 

ghqpn    nf  •ynnii  riwfii,   nr  nny^hirjgr^  "^^^t  yOU 

wiU,  fqr.g£CtaiB-heurs — [Puntarvolo  strikes 
^1'*''' |_~?^fi  my  ^^^'°.  ^"ig^*".  i"^"t  ^n  you 

vnf^!tnTyrs[\'\[   f>ffpr  jy^  ■^^QJ^poo    ^W  you? 

holdJiQld!  • 

Re-enier  George,  with  wax  and  a  lighted 

candle. 

Punt.  'Sdeath,  you  slave,  you  ban-dog, 
you  I 

Car.  As  you  love  wit,  stay  the  enraged 
knight,  gentlemen. 

Punt.  By  my  knighthood,  he  that  stirs 
in  his  rescue  dies. — Drawer,  begone  ! 

[Exit  George. 

Car.  Mimier,  murder,  murder  I 

Punt.  Ay,  are  you  howling,  you  wolf? — 
Gentlemen,  as  you  tender  your  lives,  suffer 
noTisati'to  enter  -till  aiy  rev«nge  be  pesfect. 
^^:^  Buffone,  lie  down  ;  make  no  excla- 
mations, but  down ;  down,  you  cur,  or  I 
will  make  thy  blood  flow  on  my  rapier 
hilts. 

Car.  Sweet  knight,  hold  in  thy  fury,  and 
'fore  heaven  I'll  honour  thee  more  than  the 
Turk  does  Mahomet.^ 

Punt.  Down,  I  say  !  [Carlo  lies  down."] 
— ^Who's  there  ?  [Knocking  within. 

Cons,  [within.!  IJere's  the  constable, 
open  the  doors,  '       '~- " 

Car.  Good  Macilente 

Punt.  Open  jip  doot ;  ifthe  Adalantado 
of  Spain'  were  here  he  should  not  eriter : 
one  help  me  with  the  hght,  gentlemen ; 
you  knock  in  vain,  sir  officer. 

Car.  Ei  tu.  Brute /^  Maci.  What,  are  they  gone,  sirs? 

Punt.  Sirrah,  close  your  lips,  or  I  will       George.  O,  here's  Master  Macilente. 
drop  it  in  thine  eyes,  by  heaven.  /'Mad.  [pointing  to  Fungoso.]    Sirrab 

Car.  O I  O  !  1  George,  do  you  see  that  concealment  there. 

Cons,  [wtthin.l  Open  the  door,  or  I  will  [  th^t  napkin  under  the  table  ? 
break  it  open.  ^ '^^ —  *^" — '"~ 

Maci.  Nay,  good  constable,  have  pa- 


tience a  little,  you  shall  come  in  presently, 
we  have  almost  done. 

_      itarvolo  seals  g/^  Carlo's  Itf^s. 
Punt.  ^  "Q}^,   f^^  y^n  ^"^  nf  )rnnr 

Hnm^nri  nr?    iSUyyi  g^fihf'^"'"^ *^ 

[They  all  draw,  and  run  out,  except 
Fungoso,    who   conceals  himself 
V      beneath  the  table. 

Enter  Constable  and  Officers,  and  seize 
Fastidious  as  he  is  rushing  by. 

Cons.  Lay  hold  upon  this  gallant,  and 
pursue  the  rest. 

Fast.  LayhjaJjiao-rafiUS^,  for vfha^:? 

Cons.  Many,  for  your  rJo!  here,  sir,  with 
the  rest  ofyoat^OTTiiptililum.     ' 

Fast.  My  riot !  Master  constable,  take 
heed  what  you  do.  ^^i^^x  4tf  ^  nffpr  any 
violence  ?  * 

Cons. -Of  sxL^ow  see  he  is  not  in  case  to 
angufpr  ynn,  anrQEat  makes  YOuTsoperemp- 
tory*    " 

Re-enter  George  and  Drawer. 

Fctst.  Peremptory !  'Slife,  I  appeal  to 
the  drawers,  if  I  did  him  any  hard  measure. 

George.  They  are  all  gone,  there's  none 
of  them  will  be  laid  any  hold  on. 

Cons.  Well,  sir,  you  are  like  to  aiiswer 
till  the  rest  can  be  found  out. 

Fast.  'Slid,  I  appeal  to  George,  here. 

Cons,  Tut,  George  was  not  here :  away 
with  him  to  the  Counter,  sirs. — Come,  sir, 
you  were  best  get  yourself  drest  some- 
where. 

[Exeunt  Constable  and  Officers, 
with  Fasf.  and  Cor. 

George.  Good  lord,  that  Master  Carlo 
could  not  take  heed,  and  knowing  what  a 
gentleman  the  knight  is,  if  he  be  angry. 

Drawer.  A  pox  on  'em,  they  have  left 
all  the  meat  on  our  hands ;  would  they 
were  choked  with  it  for  me. 

Re-enter  Macilente. 


^  You  may  have,  as  you  come  throttgHGermany, 
a  familiar,  &c.]  This  alludes,  probably,  to  the 
strange  stories  propagated  in  Germany  respect- 
ing the  dog  of  Cornelius  Agrippa.    See  p.  113  b. 

*  Adalantado  of  Spain.1  "Adalantado  vs,  a 
lord  deputie  or  president  of  a  countrie  ;  in  His- 


George.  'Ods  so,  Signior  Fungoso  ! 
Mad.  He's  good  pawn  for  the  redcon- 


pania  unius  provincia  prases  detertninandis 

litibus  destinatus." — Minsheu. 

•  Car.  Et  tu.  Brute  !\  This,  I  suppose,  is 
said  to  MacilentCf  who  ^ladprivatelvlffinit^ated 
hifffiiHTrTn  nrftht  r^'g''*'.  '^^Jj  riimi  \^  officious 
malignity,  probably  held  the  candle 


•j  tha  ohaB  ai 


the  loBg-onJ. 

Fung.  Nay.  if  yon  will  grow  to  extremi- 
ties, my  masters,  then  would  this  pol,  cup, 
and  all  were  in  my  belly,  if  I  have  a  cross 


Gcargi.  What,  and  have  such  apparel 
drj.  nnl  nnytn,  -jiipiini  Mini  iiiillirllj  '*''- 
cffidJB  your  dolhes. 

FuiT^x:^:- 

ailor-Ead  all  my  T"'""ii'v  'h''' 
yet  I  .musl  be  lain  to  alte 
Good  sirsTIiFme'gor'SFriday  night,  e 


I  'TiiYitAlf  iughl,—iaul  I  hal/lilil  II 
Iki  world  ts  eat  an^thmg.'i      Frii 

ould  be  Tecoltectcd,  was  a  fait-dsy.  _.._ 
_.u>ioii  recura  in  p.  i^8  * !  "  Wlat^I  Friday 
Biffhli  Olid  ■    ■     '  *-  "> 


in   p.  .38*!    ' 
our  dtUcate  nu 


[iiil  presently  K"  allll  )Hlcenr-h 
ig  Iftr  UI'LllIlll,  JUil  KW  LiLiUL  so 

amply  engaged  as  now  it   is,  when  she    . 

shall  hear  (as  he  cannot  himself,   but  he  ^ 
'    ixtremily  report  ii),  (hat  you 


came,  and  offered  yourself  so  kindly, 
with  that  respect  of  his  reputation,  ' 
thebenetit  caiiiu>t  hut  make^sulctt 
gTOT^nad  of  your  affedtTORs, 

Deli.  Now,  by  heaven,  Macilente,  I  3 
Itnowledge  myself  eiceedingly  indebted 
fou,  by  this  kind  tender  of  your  ' ---     - 


m» 

shoes  a 

d  a 

doafc 

here.- 

0  bed,  il 

liad  I 

Mac 

The  Milre, 

ir 

Dili 

Jood  fath. 

it  sw. 

but 

please 

hera 
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[act  V. 


Enter  Fallace. 

Fal.  Come,  I  marie  what  piece  of  night- 
work  you  have  in  hand  now,  that  you  call 
for  a  cloak  and  your  shoes  :  What,  is  this 
your  pander  ? 

Deli.  O,  sweet  wife,  speak  lower,  I 
would  not  he  should  hear  thee  for  a 
world 

Fal.  Hang  him,  rascal,  I  cannot  abide 
him  for  his  treachery,  with  his  wild  quick- 
set beard  there.  ^  whither  go  you  now 
with  him? 

Deli.  No  whither  with  him,  dear  vdfe ; 
I  go  alone  to  a  place,  from  whence  I  will 

return  inctanHy  -.-T^r^nA  Mari]pQteooqnaint 
Tinthffr  yith  i^  l^y  any  m^^"^  ^  *»^y  come 

come  oack  immediately. 
[Exit. 

Fal.  Nay,  an  I  be  not  worthy  toTcffoV 
whither  you  go,  stay  till  I  take  knowledge 
of  your  coming  back. 

Maci.  Hear  you.  Mistress  Deliro. 

Fal.  So,  sir,  and  what  say  you  ? 

Maci.  Faith,  lady,  my  intents  will  not 
deserve  this  slight  respect,  when  you  shall 
know  them. 

Fal.  Your  intents  !  why,  what  may  your 
intents  be,  for  God's  sake  ? 

Maci.  Troth,  the  time  allows  no  circum- 
stance, lady,  thoroforc  know  this  Wtia  but  a 
device  to  rfiirmvp  yvur  hnsl;r;^nd  htnrf ,  and 
lir^tmv  him  i^^M^^^y,  whilTt,  Y"tb  »^^~ 
ronveniency.  I  m}^\  ^Y*9P^  tQ  VQU  a  »is- 
^  fr>rtiinf>  ^h^^,i>^|th  happenwx!  to  Monsieur 
'^rislcir~N»vi  wiiifer^  feRin  ^This 

fflflSfTbeing  at  supper,  a  sort  of  yoimg 
gallants  committed  a  rint,  fnr  tj^^n whif^  ^^ 
only  is  apprehend^!  and  carried  to  the 
•^ounTerj.whoft,  IT  your  husband,  anJ  other 
ciLiIIICrt,  should  but  have  knowledge  of 
him,  the  poor  gentleman  were  undone  for 
ever. 


^  With  his  wild  <^uickset  beard  there.]  His 
heard  cut  like  a  quickset  hedge.  The  several 
fig^ures  into  which  they  pruned  their  beards,  and 
this  among  the  rest,  are  mentioned  by  Taylor, 
the  water-poet,  in  his  Whip  of  Pride: 

"  And  some,  to  set  their  loves'  desire  on  edge, 
Are  cut  and  pruned  like  to  a  quickset  hedge.** 

Whal. 

This  seems  to  be  the  simplest  of  all  the  modes  in 
vo^e.  Mrs.  Quickly  t£uks  of  a  beard  rounded 
"  like  a  plovers  panng-knife ;"  and  Taylor,  in 
the  poem  just  quoted  by  Whalley,  mentions  two 
others,  "with  the  hammer-cut^  or  1\iq  Roman 
T."  This  last,  from  its  perfect  absurdity,  seems 
to  have  been  in  high  request : 


m 


Fal.  Ah  me !  that  he  were. 

Maci.  Now,  therefore,  if  you  can  think 
upon  any  present  means  for  his  delivery, 
do  not  foreslow  it.*  A  bribe  to  the  oflScer 
that  committed  him,  will  do  it. 

Fal.  O  lord,  sir !  he  shall  not  want  for  a 
bribe  ;  prgy  you,  will  \^}\  i^mmt^jti^  me  to 
him,  ?nH  jSy  til  vi«;^t  him  presetltlV. ' — 

MacL  •No,'TaHy,'  TTJhall  tlu  you  better 
service,  in  protracting  your  husband's  re- 
turn, that  you  may  go  with  more  safety. 

Fal.  Good  truth,  so  you  may ;  farewell, 
good  sir.  [Exit  l&amv^ 
wonto  -iiwy  hfr 
would  have  sworn  upon  all  the  Testaments 
the  world  he  had  not  loved  Master 
Briii^  me  my  keys  there,  maid, 
ood  gentleman,  if  all  I  have  in  this 
earthly  world  will  pleasure  him,  it  shall  be 
at  his  service.  \^£xit. 

[Mit.  How  Macilente  sweats  in  this 
business,  if  you  mark  him  1 

Cor.  Ay,  you  shall  see  the  true  picture 
of  spight  anon :  here  comes  the  pawn  and 
his,  redeemer.] 

SCENE  VI.— y4  Faom  at  the  Mitre. 
Enter  Deliro,  Fungoso,  and  Geoi^ge. 

Deli.  Come,  brother,  be  not  discouraged 
for  this,  man ;  what ! 

Fung.  No,  truly,  I  am  not  discouraged; 
but  I  protest  to  you,  brother,  T  havp  dnnpt 


man  tnr  g^of^  rpiTJagftnr  SO. 

^ydi.  You  say  well.^This  is  all  in  the 
bill  here,  is  it  not  ? 

George.  Ay,  sir. 

Deli.  There's  your  money,  tell  it :  and, 
brother,  I  am  glad  I  met  with  so  go«i  oc- 
rasi^n  iQ  'ihffw  HTy  ^^"r  tO  Yfir 

"  He  strokes  his  bearcL 
Which  now  he  puts  i'  th'  posture  of  a  T, 
The  Roman  T ;  your  T  beard  is  the/ashum." 

Queen  ofCorinth,  act  iv.  sc.  x. 

*  Do  not  foreslow  it.]  i.e.,  slacken  or  delay  it 
Thus  Spenser : 

"  But  by  no  means  my  way  I  would./&rri!wi«.*' 

And  Shakspeare : 

''  Forslow  no  longer,  make  we  hence  amain." 

And  almost  every  writer  of  the  time :  though 
Theobald  pronounces  the  word  to  have  been 
^hen  obsolete. 


Flag.  I  will  stu^  to  deserve  it  In  good 

DiH.  What,'is  it  right? 

Gtorge.  Ay,  sir,  and  1  thank  you. 

Fuag.  Let  me  have  a  capon's  leg  saved, 

Gargt.  You  shall,  sir.  '  [ExU. 

Enter  Macilente. 

Mad.  Where's  SigniorDeliro? 

Dili.  Here.  Macilenle. 

Mad.  Hark  you,  sir,  have  you  dis- 
palehed  this  same  ? 

Dili.  Ay,  marry  have  I. 

Mati.  Well,  then,  I  can  tell  ysn  news  ; 
PiJBlr  i^ifn  thr  ^iiintrr 

iSfl.  InTlHi  Cuuuler  I  ,^ 

Maci.  'Tis  true,  sir,  cqjjjmJaHLiff  Ihft 
stiiJieieJiidughL  Now  would  I  have  you 
send  your  brother  home  afore,  with  the 
rep<»t  of  this  your  kindness  done  him,  to 
"    '  0  pleasingly  possess 


SCENE  Wll.—Ti^  Cauntir. 
Enter  Fallace  and  Fastidious  Brisk. 
Fal.  O,  Master  Fastidious,  what  pity  is] 
:  to  see  so  sweet  a  man  as  you  are,  in  sor 
_^_    \Kisseshim. 


rs 


Think  I  why,  'lis  past  thought ; 
J  never  meet  the  like  opportunity, 

I  willdoit.— Brother,  pray  you  go 
home  afore  (this  gentlenian  and  I  have 
some  private  business),  and  tell  my  sweet 
wife  111  come  presently. 

Fang.  I  will,  brother. 

Maci.  And,  signior,  acquaint  your  sister, 
bow  liberally,  and  out  of  his  bounty,  your 
brother  has  used  you  (do  you  see  ?)  made 
yiM  a  man  of  good  rtikoning  ;  redeemed 
that  yon  never  were  posscst  of,  credit ; 
gave  you  as  gentleman-like  terms  as  might 
lie^  tbund  no  fault  with  your  coming 
behind  the  fashion  ;  nor  nothing. 

Pang.  Nay,  I  ^  mi'  nf  thmn  hiimnnn 

^Maci.  Well,  if  you  be  out,  keep  vour 
distance,  and  be  not  iTiade  a  shot-clog'  any 
more. — Come,  signior,  let's  make  haste. 


SCor.  As  upon  her  lips,  does  she  mea 
lit.  O,   this   is   to  be  imagined  t 
Counter,  belike. J 


Fast.  Troth,  fair  lady,  'tis  first  the  plea- 
sure of  the  fates,  and  next  of  the  constable, 
tohaveitso:  but  I  am  patient,  and  indeed 
comforted  the  more  in  your  kind  visit. 

Fal.  Nay,  you  shall  be  comforted  in  me 
more  than  this,  if  you  please,  sir.  !  sent 
"OW  w""^*r  ""'  'I'll""  I,  I  "i  ■!■"'  ■■y''"'- 


hether  you 

your  brother  gave  me  no  such  intelligence. 

Fal.  O,  the  lord  I 

Fast.  Gut  has  your  husband  any  Such 
purpose? 

Fal.  O,  sweet  Master  Brisk,  yes:  aiid  , 
therefore  be  presently  discharged,  for  if  "-  - 
coijfle  with  his  grtjon^  rp-^n  yt^u,  I.nrd  c 
Ijver  vnii  I  yr.-,,  orF  'm\  ''"r  nr"  h-'if-a-"" 
year;  be  kept  apoorman  In  Ludule  onei 
UiieLiie.ycarfer  sintaan  thilljngs!     Where' 
your  keeper?  for  love's  sake  call  him,  '- 
him  take  a  bribe,  and-di 
how  my  heatt  trembles 

Fast.  No,  sweet  mistress.    Why  i 


Where's 
him,  let  \ 
.   Lord, 
lospiesr-^ 


Fal.  O  lord,  Master  Fastidious,  if  you 
ITtllllri  amiil  ynu  ; 


ithoul  man  or  boy  will 

'   on't ;  r""'^  Sny  ^  "^f  in 

Your  keeper,  for  God's 

Brisk,  as  'tis  in  EupAues,1 
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[act  v. 


Hard  is  the  choice,  when  one  is  compelled 
either  by  silence  to  die  with  grief,  or  by 
speaking  to  live  with  shame. 

Fast.  Fair  lady,  I  conceive  you,  and 
may  this  kiss  assure  you,  that  where  adver- 
sity hath,  as  it  were,  contracted,  prosperity 
shall  not  Od's  rae  !  your  husband. 

Enter  Deliro  and  Macilente. 

Fal.  O  me ! 

Deli.  Ay !  Is  it  thus  ? 

Maci.  Why,  how  now,  Signior  Deliro  ! 
has  the  wolf  seen  you,*  ha?  Hath  Gor- 
gon's head  made  marble  of  you  ? 

Deli.  Some  planet  strike  me  dead  ! 

Maci.  Why,  look  you,  sir,  I  told  you, 
YQiT  T"^gh^  ^ave  susppr;fpd  thin  Innc  afore, 
mad   3XIIL  pTriiirfl,   ind  hnvr  iaTcrl   this 
InhniULfif  adminvtioa  noW|  and  pn'i'iioni 
andlaich-eYtremitiofi  ap  thia  frail  kmip  of 
flesh  is  subject  i^tfo.  Nay,  why  do  you  not 
dote  now,  signior?  methinks  you  should 
say  it   were  some  enchantment,   deceptio 
visus,  or  so,  ha !    If  you  could  persuade 
yourself  it  were  a  dream  now,  'twere  excel- 
lent :  faith,  try  what  you  can  do,  signior ; 
it  may  be  your  imagination  will  be  brought 
f\jo  it  in  time  ;  there's  nothing  impossible. 
f^    Fal.  Sweet  husbandj 

Deli.  Out,  lascivious  strumget !     [Exit. 

Maci.  What !  did  you  see  now  iU  that 
stale  vein  became  him  afore,  of  sweet  wife, 
and  dear  heart;  and  are  you  fallen  just 
into  the  same  now,  with  sweet  husband! 
Away,^llow  him,  go,  keep  state  :  what ! 

\  rf^mprnhfr  yon    ^r*^  'T  uJMinuii,-tr^pT  ipnpn- 
JdeHtTkjve  V>im  r>r>t    tli^   ViPari,   fhni^g-h    you 

^gg^Mdrifeehoim.    Awjiy»-  And  ypt.  .rog- 
thmks,  you  should  take  your  leave  of  enfant 

"Euphues;  the  Anatomie  of  Wit,  verie  pleasant 
for  all  gentlemen  to  read,  and  most  necessarie  to 
remember,"  &c.  1580.  Two  years  afterwards 
came  out,  "Euphues.and  his  England,  con- 
taining his  Voyage  and  Adventures,"  &c.  These 
notable  productions  were  full  of  pedantic  and 
affected  phraseology  (as  Whalley  truly  says), 
and  of  high-strained  antitheses  of  thought  and 
expression.  Unfortunately  they  were  well  re- 
ceived at  court,  where  diey  did  incalculable 
mischief,  by  vitiating  the  taste,  corrupting  the 
language,  and  introducing  a  spurious  and  un- 
natural mode  of  conversation  and  action,  which 
all  the  ridicule  in  this  and  the  following  drama 
could  not  put  out  of  countenance. 

1  Whyt  how  now, — has  the  wolf  seen  you?] 
It  was  anciently  supposed  that  if  a  wolf  saw 
any  one  before  he  was  seen,  that  person  was  de- 
prived of  speech.     Hence  Virgil : 

'*  Vox  quo^ue  Marin 
yam  fugit  ipsa  ;   lupi  Marin  videre  priores,** 

Ec.  ix. 


perdu  here,  your  forlorn  hope.^  \Exit  Fal.] 
How  now.  Monsieur  Brisk  ?  what,  Friday 
night,  and  in  affliction,  too,  and  yet  your 
pidpamenta,^  your  delicate  morsels  I  I 
perceive  the  affection  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
women pursues  you  wheresoever  you  go, 
monsieur. 

Fast.  Now,  in  good  faith,  and  as  I  am 
gentle,  there  could  not  have  come  a  thing 
in  this  world  to  have  distracted  me  more 
than  the  wrinkled  fortunes  of  this  poor 
dame. 

Maci.  O  yes,  sir  ;  I  .can  tell  you  a  thing 
will  distract  you  much  pgt^err  iTPHevp-  it  : 

^gfainst    ymi^     ^\\rf^   iflfitiP"'*'      ^"0°^^^^^  • 

marry,  one  of  them  {ni~put  you  m  com- 
fort)  is  Iput  three  thousand,  and  the  other 
two,  some  tive  thr>n<my]f]  pQiTnfVTfn£Tthrr : 

tpflps,  ^riflpg 

Fast.  O,  I^m  undone  ! 

Maci.  NayTnot  altogether  so,  sir ;  the 
knight  must  have  his  himdred  pound  re- 
paid, that  will  help,  too ;  and  then  six 
score  pounds  for  a  diamond,  you  know 
where.  These  be  things  will  weigh,  mon- 
sieur, they  will  weigh. 

Fa^t.  O  heaven  1 

Maci.  What?  do  you  sigh?  this  it  is  to 
kiss  the  hand  of  a  countess,  to  have  her 
coach  sent  for  you,  to  hang  poniards  in 
ladies'  garters,  to  wear  bracelets  of  their 
hair,  and  for  every  one  of  these  great 
favours,  to  give  some  slight  jewel  of  five 
hundred  crowns  or  so ;  why,  'tis  nothing. 
Now,  monsieur,  yrjv  ^'^  thf*  p1affn^**?t 
tre^s  on  the  heeJa^p'  your  foppery  :  well, 
go  your  ways  m,  tfilftOVfe  yourself  to  the 
two-penny  ward*  quickly,  to  save  charges. 


'  And  yety  methinks,  you  should  take' your 
leave  of  exdant  i)erdu  here,  your  forlorn  hope.] 
These  are  military  terms,  and  denote  a  body  of 
men,  placed  even  m  the  cannon's  mouth,  or  sent 
out  upon  any  desperate  service.— Whau 

*  And  yet  j^<7»r  pulpamenta,]  i.e.,  as  Jonsoa 
well  explains  it,  your  delicacies,  your  nice  bits. 
Whalley  says  that  the  allusion  is  to  Terence, 

"  Lepus  tute  es,  et  pulpamentum  quarts  f 

Eun.  act  iii.  sc.  x. 

Was  he  aware  of  the  sense  of  this  passage  f  In 
any  case,  it  does  not  apply  to  Fastidious  and 
Failace. 

*  Remove  yourself  to  the  two-penny  ward  to 
save  charges.'\  Fastidious  was  now  in  the 
master's  ward  (see  p.  133  ^).  The  Counter  had 
four  compartments,  or  "sides,"  the  knight's 
ward,  the  master's  ward,  the  two-penny  ward, 
and  the  hole ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the 
debtors,  as  their  means  wasted,  to  descend 
gradually  from  the  first  to  the  last.    The  rooms 


SCENE  VII.] 
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and  there  set  up  your  rest  to  spend  Sir 
Pimtarvolo's  hundred  pound  for  him. 
Away,  good  pomander,  go  ! 

[Exit  Fastidious. 
Why,  here's  a  change  I  now  i&  jny  soul  at 

peace  ;- 
I  am  as  empty  of  all  envy  now* 

jey  of  mer!f'!b  pe  i^nviea  at. 
My  BiuiQ^  like  &  flaniS,  nO  longer  lasts 


ro  f«a  it  f  and  their 


Than  it 
foWy 


Being  now  raked  up  in  their  repentant 

ashes, 
AfiSords  no  ampler  subject  to  my  spleen. 
I  ap  so  far  from  malicing  their  states, 
Ttot  1  begm  lu  uily  lUtm: — it  grieves 

To  think  they  have  a  being.     I  could  wish 
They  might  turn  wise  upon  it,  and  be 

saved  now. 
So  heaven  were  pleased;   Hut  ipf   ihe^m 

"miiffh  vapours ! 

Gentlemen,  how  like  you  it?  has't   not 

been  tedious  ?i 


1 


I3S^ 


becausft  yf^'W  imitafff  ynnr 

nnf  ilT^onr  humours.     Be- 

are  those  round  about  you  of 

in  censure  than  we,  whose 

can  give  it  a  more  satisfying 

we'll  refer  you  to  them. 

[Sxeuni  Coidatus  and  Mitis.  j 


1 


I 


[Cor,  Nay,  we  have  done  censuring  now. 
Mit.  Yes.  faith.] 


in  the  kmeht's  ward  seem  to  have  been  expen- 
9ve:  the  iiole  was  a  mere  dungeon,  and  only 
tenanted  by  the  poorest  prisoners.  See  Mas- 
anger,  vol  iv.  p.  7,  and,  for  a  fuller  account, 
Fenner's  Contptet's  CommonfvoeaWi. 

^  After  this  line  there  follow  in  the  quarto 
several  others,  which  concluded  the  play:  as 
as  they  are  not  without  merit,  I  shall  subjoin 
them; 

'*  And  now  with  Aspez's  tongue,  though  not  his 

shape, 
Kind  patrons  of  our  sports,  you  that  can  judge, 
And  wi^  discerning  thoughts  measure  the 

q»ce 
Of  our  strange  Muse  in  this  her  maze  of 

humour ; 
You,  whose  fine  notions  do  confine  the  forms 
And  nature  of  sweet  poesy  to  you, 
I  tender  solemn,  and  most  duteous  thanks. 
For  your  stretched  patience  and  attentive 

grace. 
We  know,  and  we  are  pleased  to  know  so 

much. 
The  cates   that  you  hare  tasted  were  not 

seasoned 


Mad.  \cofftiiig  forward.']  Ay,  is  it  even 
so  ? — ^WeU,  geirtJemen,  I  should  have  gone 
in,  and  returned  to  you  as  I  was  Asper  atJjC 

ave  been  somewhat  \long,  and  we  are  loth 
to  draw  your  patience>f£^ther,  we'll  intreat 
you  to  imagine  it.  Ami  iipw»  tJw-t  you  may 
see  I  will  be  out  of  huTT^O^r  for  mmpany^  I 
stand  WllOUy  to  your  klnd^pprobatlon.  and 

'  was 
m  tne  be^nning :  many,  B  will  not  do  as 
Plautus  m  his  AmpAitryOf  for  all  this, 
summi  Jovis  causd,  plaudi^e;  beg  a  plau- 
dite  for  God's  sake ;  but  if  you,; out  of  the 
boimty  of  your  good-liking,  will  bestow  ji^.. 
why,  you  may  in  time  m^dce  lean  Macilente 
asfatas  Sir  John  FalstafF.  / 
. '^ 

For  every  vulgar  palate,  but  prepared 
To  banquet  pure  and  apprehensive  ears : 
Let  then  their  voices  speak  .for  our  desert ;. 
Be  their  applause  the  trumpet  to  proclaim 
Defiance  to  rebelling  ignorance : 
And  the  green  spirits  of  some. tainted  few,. 
That,  spight  of  pity,  do  betray  themselves 
To  scorn  and  laughter ;  and,  like  guilty  chiU 

dren. 
Publish  their  infancy,  before  taeir  time. 
By  their  own  fond  exception :  inch  as  these 
We  pawn  'em  to  your  censure^  till  time,  wit. 
Or  ohservation,  set  some  stronger  seal 
Oi judgment  on  their  judgmer.ts ;  and  entreat 
The  happier  spirits  in  this  fair-fitted  Globe y 
(So  many  as  have  sweet  minds  in  their  breasts 
And  are  too  wise  to  think  them£<plves  are  taxed 
In  any  general  figure,  or  too  virtuous 
To  need  that  wisdom's  imputation :} 
That  with  their  bounteous  hands  they  would 

confirm 
This,  as  their  pleasure's  patent :  which  so 

signed. 
Our  leavened  spent  endeavours  shall  renew 
Their  beauties,  with  the  spring,  to  smiles  on 

you." 


VERY  MAN  OUT  OF  HIS  HUMOUR. 


THE 


E!tILOGUE, 


'     AT  THE 

PRESENTATION  BEFORE  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

BY  MACILENTE. 


Never  till  now  did  object  greet  mine  eyes 
With  any  light  contei^t :  but  in  her  graces 
All  my  malicious  powers  have  lost  their 

stings.  / 

Envy  is  fled  my  so^  at  sight  of  her, 
And  she  hath  Phased  all  black  thoughts 

from  my  bofiom, 
Like  ks  the  supi  doth  darkness  from  the 

world.        \ 
My  stream  of  hhmour  is  run  out  of  me, 
And  as  our  cit>'sTonMlC',  UWif  Tllifeut  " 
The  hallowed  I  towels  of  the  silver  Thames, 
Is  checked  by  strength  and  clearness  of  the 

river,  ^ 

Till  it  hath  spent  itself  even  at  the  shore ; 
So  in  the  ample  ^d  unmeasured  flood 
Of    her    perfections,     are    my    passions 

drowned  ;    '. 
And  I  have  now  a  spirit  as  sweet  and  clear 
As  the  more  rarified  and  subtle  air : — 
With  which,  arid  with  a  heart  as  pure  as 

fire, 


^  And  turtU'footed  Peace  dance  fairy  rin^ 
About  her  court ;\  There  is  a  true  poetical 
spirit  in  the  preceding  and  following  verses ; 
and  the  principal  occurrences  which  distinguished 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  are  touched  upon 
with  extreme  delicacy  and  justice.  The  allusion 
of  this  line  refers  to  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen, 
which  was  a  compliment  to  the  princess  then  on 
the  throne. — ^Whal. 

There  is  nothing  so  general,  nor  so  deplorable 
as  the  blunders  of  the  commentators  about 
fairies.  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  which  is  one  of 
the  grossest  misnomers  in  romance  or  history, 
bears  no  features  of  the  fairy  nation.  She  might 
have  been  (for  it  is  clear  that  Spenser  himself 
had  no  definite  ideas  on  the  subject)  the  Calypso 
of  antiquity,  or  the  Enchantress  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  could  never  have  possessed  one  attri- 
bute in  common  widi  the  fairy  of  our  simple 
ancestors.  I  may  one  day,  perhaps,  find  an 
opportunity  of  ^ving  the  popular  tradition  on 
this  subject,  which  will  be  found  as  elegant  as 
any  of  the  mythological  fables  of  Greece  and 


Yet  humble  as  the  earth,  do  I  implore, 

O  heaven,  that  She,  whose  presence  hath 

effected 
This  change  in  me,  may  suffer  most  late 

change 
In  her  admired  and  happy  government : 
May  still  this  Island  be  called  Fortunate, 
And  rugged  Treason  tremble  at  the  sound. 
When  Fame  shall  speak  it  with  an  em- 
phasis. 
Let  foreign  polity  be  dull  as  lead, 
And  pale  Invasion  come  with  half  a  heart. 
When  he   but   looks   upon   her   blessed 

soil. 
The   throat  of  War  be  stopt  within  her 

land, 
And  turtle-footed  Peace  dance  fairy  rings 
About  her  court  ;*  where  never  may  there 

come 
Suspect  or  danger,  but  all  trust  and  safety. 
Let  Flattery  bp  dumb,  and  Envy  blind 


Rome;  meanwhile  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ask 
where  Whalley  found  his  "  reference"  to  Spenser, 
whose  knights  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
knights  of  Arthur's  Round  Table ;  polished  in- 
deed into  the  formality  of  his  ovm  times ;  but 
who  neither  dance  fairy  rings,  nor  very  sedu- 
lously cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  turtle-footed 
Peace, 
This  spirited  and  poetical  Epilogue,  as  he 

1'ustly  terms  it^  originally  made  part  of  Maci- 
ente's  concluding  speech^  and  was  prefaced  by 
four  lines  of  abstml  and  fulsome  rant^  bordering 
on  profaneness.  It  is  to  the  praise  of  the 
audience  that,  though  accustomed  to  hear  the 
(j^ueen  addressed  in  terms  of  the  grossest  adula- 
tion, they  yet  murmured  at  this,  and  expressed 
their  disuke  so  strongly  as  to  draw  from  Jonson 
an  awkward  attempt  at  justification.  Neither 
the  Verses,  nor  the  apology  for  them,  call  for 
preservation ;  the  former  were  rejected  by  the  i 
author,  and  the  latter  appeared  only  in  the 
quarto.  Jonson  was  undoubtedly  ashamed  of 
both. 
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In  ber  dread  presence ;  Death  himself  ad- 
mire her ; 
And  may  her  virtues  make  him  to  foiget 
The  use  of  his  inevitable  hand. 


^  The  preliminary  observations  of  the  autho] 
kvc  left  me  little  to  say  on  this  ''Comical 
Satire."  In  vigour,  in  purity  and  elegance  0I 
style,  it  b  perhaps  superior  to  Every  Man  in  h\ 
Uumouri  it  is  also  more  correspondent  to  it 
title;  for  we  have  real  humours  here,  i.e. 
pities  "whose  currents  run  all  one  way,'' 
in  the  former  we  have  chiefly  affectations. 

It  is  said  by  Kurd  that  Jonson  has  given  us  in 
this  drama  "  an  unnatural  delineation  of  a  group 
of  passions  wholly  chimerical,  and  unlike  to  any- 
tfamg  we  observe  in  the  commerce  of  common 
He:"  this  is  hazarded  without  much  considera- 
tion of  the  subject.  The  characters  seem  to  be 
drawn  from  a  close  observation  of  human  nature 
as  she  appeared  in  the  poet's  days ;  and  to  call 
them  "  cmmerical,"  because  the  originals,  after< 
a  lapse  of  two  centuries,  are  not  discernible,  is 
at  once  ill(^cal  and  imjust.  No  one  believes 
that  Bol^fhll  was  a  mere  creattu^  of  the  imagi- 
nation: iyet  what  is  £^tidious  Bri^  but  a 
BobodillVat  Whitehall?)  The  court,  like  the 
anny,  had  undoubtedljf  its  boasters  and  pre- 
tenders, and  Jonsun  portrayed  them  as   tney 


Fly  from  her,  Age ;  sleep,  Time,  before  her 

throne ; 
Our  strongest  wall  falls  down,  when  she  is 

gone.* 


probably  offered  themselves  to  his  pencil,  in  his 
intercourse  with  both. 

Nor  is  Bobadill  the  only  character  of  the  pre- 
ceding play  which  he  has,  in  the  m^esent,  en- 
deavoured to  heighten  and  improve. /^Sogliardo 
and  Fungoso  are  Master  Mathew  ^d  Master 
Stephen  thrown  into  new  situation^  and  marked 
with  more  skilful  and  vivid  touchey 

With  all  these  excellencies,  and  many  others — 
for  most  of  the  persons  of  the  drama  (and  above 
all,  Cavalier  Shin),  are  delineated  wiUi  a  masterly 
hand.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  is,  as  a 
whole,  very  deficient  m  interest.  The  plot 
is  progr^ssnrer-hut-  «et  -  welt  combined ;  the 
action  awkwardly  helped  forward  by  the  Chioras ; 
and  the  catastrophe,  though  sufficiently  inge- 
nious, not  altogether  legitimately  produced  by 
iprevious  occurrences.  A  poet,  said  Horace, 
NshoiJd  •nd<MrrwP"  either  to  profit  or  delight. 
This  is  not  enough :  he  should  seek  to  do  both, 
or  he  will  but  imperfectly  seciu'e  his  end.  Like 
Jonson,  in  the  present  case,  he  may,  and  must, 
be  admired  in  the  closet ;  but  he  will  not  be  fol- 
lowed to  the  stage. 


^^ 


Cynthia's  Revels ;  or,  The  Fountain  of 

Self-Love. 


Cynthia's  Revels.]  The  firsfedition  of  this  *•  Comical  Satire"  was  printed  in  quarto, 
1601,  with  this  motto, 

Quod  non  dant  procerest  doHi  histrio — 

Hand  tatnen  invideas  vaH,  quern  pulpita  pascunt ; 

which  probably  bore  an  allusion  to  some  circumstance  now  unknown.  When  Jonson 
republished  it,  he  chose  a  more  intelligible  passage:  Nasutum  volo,  nolo polyposum ; 
and  transferred  the  last  line  of  the  former  motto,  to  the  title-page  of  his  general  works. 
The  folio  edition  of  this  play,  which  appeared  in  1616,  differs  considerably  from  the 
quarto,  being  increased  by  several  new  scenes,  with  which,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of 
the  reader's  patience,  the  author  injudiciously  swelled  out  the  last  two  acts.  Cynthia's 
Revels  appears  to  have  been  not  unfavourably  received,  since  we  are  told  that  it  was 
' '  frequently  acted  at  the  Blackfriars,  by  the  children  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  chapel."  It  was 
also  among  the  earliest  plays  revived  after  the  Restoration,  and  was  often  performed  at 
the  New  ITieatre  in  Drury  Lane,  "  very  satisfactorily, "  as  Downes  says,  * '  to  the  to\ini :" 
though  now  laid  aside.  Cynthia's  Revels  was  first  acted  in  1600,  and  the  folio  gives  the 
3iames  of  the  boys  (children,  as  they  were  called)  who  performed  the  principal  p>arts : 
*•  Nat.  Field,  Sal.  Pavy,  Tho.  Day,  I.  Underwood,  Rob.  Baxter,  and  John  Frost."  Of 
these  some  lived  to  be  eminent  in  their  profession ;  and  owe,  Who  died  young,  and  who 
was,  indeed,  an  actor  of  very  extraordinary  promise,  was  honoured  by  the  gratefol  poet 
with  an  epitaph,  which  has  not  often  been  surpassed. 

[See  "Epitaph  on  Salathiel  Pavy,  a  child  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Chapel." — Post-^*- 
grams  cxx.  j 


J 


TO 

THE  SPECIAL  FOUNTAIN  OF  MANNERS, 

THE  COURT. 

"  Thou  art  a  bountiful  and  brave  spring,  and  waterest  all  the  noble  plants  of  this 
Island.  In  thee  the  whol6  kingdom  dresseth  itself,  and  is  ambitious  to  use  thee  as  her  glass. 
Beware  then  thou  render  men's  figures  truly,  and  teach  them  no  less  to  hate  their  defor- 
mities, than  to  love  their  forms :  for  to  grace  there  should  come  reverence ;  and  no  man 
'can  call  that  lovely  which  is  not  also  venerable.  It  is  not  powdering,  perfuming,  and 
every  day  smelling  of  the  tailor,  that  converteth  to  a  beautiful  object:  but  a  mind 
shining  through  any  suit,  which  needs  no  false  light,  either  of  riches  or  honours,  to  help 
it  Such  shalt  thou  find  some  here,  even  in  the  reign  of  Cynthia,  ^ — a  Crites  and  an 
Arete.  Now,  under  thy  Phoebus,  it  will  be  thy  province  to  make  more  ;•  except  thou 
desirest  to  have  thy  source  mix  with  the  spring  of  self-love,  and  so  wilt  draw  upon  thee 
as  welcome  a  discovery  of  thy  days,  as  was  then  made  of  her  nights. 

••  Thy  Servant,  but  not  Slave,  BEN.  JONSON." 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Cynthia. 

Mercury. 

Hesperus. 

Crites. 

Amorphus. 

Asotus. 

Hedon. 

Anaides. 

Morphides. 

Prosaites. 

Moms. 

Cupid. 


Echo. 

Arete. 

Phantaste. 

Argurion. 

Philautia. 

Moria. 

Cos. 

Gelaia. 

Phronesis, 

Thauma, 

Timfe,3 


I-  Mutes, 


SCENE,— Gargaphie. 


*  Such  shalt  thou  find  here ^  even  in  tJte  reipt  ofCynihia,^  Cynthia  was  now  dead,  and  this 
little  reflection  upon  hermemory,  which  might  have  been  spared,  was  thrown  in  to  cajole  her 
accessor.  The  quarto  has  no  dedication.  It  is  unnecessary  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
extxeme  elegance  of  this  little  composition. 

*  Ntrut  under  thy  Phoebus,  it  will  be  thy  province  to  make  more :]  This  was  intended  as  a 
fompliment  to  James.  Otur  poet  growing  into  reputation  by  the  representation  of  his  last  comedy, 
in  the  presence  of  the  queen  and  court,  endeavours  to  ingratiate  himself  by  the  following 
Mrformance ;  which  he  designed,  with  an  honest  freedom',  for  the  correction  of  the  fantastic 
humour  and  extravagance  of  courtiers. — ^Whal. 

Tmk,]  Time  is  the  Greek  word  for  Honour,  and  must  be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable. 

Whal. 


Cynthia's  Revels. 


INDUCTION. 

The  Stage. 

After  the  second  sounding. 

Enter  three  of  the  Children  struggling, 

1  Child.  Pray  you  away  ;  why,  fellows  ! 
Gods  so,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

2  Child.  Many,  that  you  shall  not  speak 
the  prologue,  sir. 

3  Child.  Why,  do  you  hope  to  speak  it? 

2  Child.  Ay,  and  I  think  I  have  most 
right  to  it :  I  am  sure  I  studied  it  first. 

3  Child.  That's  all  one,  if  the  author 
think  I  can  speak  it  better. 

I  Child.  I  plead  possession  of  the  cloak  -> 
gentles,  your  suffrages,  I  pray  you. 

[  Within.'\  Why,  Children !  are  you  not 
ashamed?  come  in  there  ! 

3  CMld.  'Slid,  I'll  play  nothing  in  the 
play,  unless  I  speak  it. 

I  Child.  Why,  will  you  stand  to  most 
voices  of  the  gentlemen?  let  that  decide  it. 

3  Child.  O,  no,  sir  gallant ;  you  pre- 
sume to  have  the  start  of  us  there,  and  that 
maJkes  you  offer  so  prodigally. 

1  Child.  No,  would  I  were  whipped,  if 
I  had  any  such  thought ;  try  it  by  lots 
either. 

2  Child.  Faith,  I  dare  tempt  my  fortune 
in  a  greater  venture  than  this. 

3  Child.  Well  said,  resolute  Jack !  I  am 
content  too,  so  we  draw  first.  Make  the 
cuts. 

I  Child.  But  will  you  not  snatch  my 
cloak  while  I  am  stooping  ? 


*  /  plead  possession  of  the  cloak :]  The  usual 
dress  of  the  person  who  spoke  the  prologue  was 
a  black  velvet  cloak.^WHAL. 

So  in  the  proloc^ue  to  Heywood's  Four  Pren- 
tices  ofLofuion,  Do  you  not  know  that  I  am 
the  Piy)logue  ?  Do  you  not  see  this  long-  black 
velvet  chak  upon  my  back?"  And  in  that  to 
the  Woman  Hater^  **  K prologue  in  verse  is  as 
stale  as  a  black  velvet  cloak** &c.  The  only 
remaining[  vestige  of  this  ancient  custom  is  to 
be  found  m  Hamlet^  where  the  prologue  to  the 
tragedy  played  before  the  king  still  appears  in 
his  black  cloak. 


3  Child.  No,  we  scorn  treachery. 

2  ChUd.  Which  cut  shall  speak  it? 

3  Child.  The  shortest. 

1  Child.  Agreed :  draw,  [they draw  cu/s.j 
The  shortest  is  come  to  the  shortest.  For- 
tune was  not  altogether  blind  in  this.  Now, 
sir,  I  hope  I  shall  go  forward  wthout  your 
envy. 

2  Child.  A  spite  of  all  mischievous  luck ! 
I  was  once  plucking  at  the  other. 

3  Child.  Stay,  Jack:  'slid,  I'll  do  some- 
what now  afore  I  go  in,  though  it  be  no- 
thing but  to  revenge  myself  upon  the  author: 
since  I  speak  not  his  prologue.  I'll  go 
tell  all  the  argument  of  his  play  afore-hand, 
and  so  stale  his  invention*  to  the  auditory, 
before  it  comes  forth. 

1  Child.  O,  do  not  so. 

2  Child.  By  no  means. 

3  Child.  [Advancing  to  the  front  of  the 
Stage:}— Yirst,  the  title  of  his  play  is  Cyn- 
thia's Revels^  as  any  man  that  hath  hope 
to  be  saved  by  his  book  can  witness  f  the 
scene  Gargaphie,  which  I  do  vehemently 
suspect  for  some  fustian  country ;  but  let 
that  vanish.  Here  is  the  court  of  Cynthia, 
whither  he  brings  Cupid  travelling  on  foot, 
resolved  to  turn  page.  By  the  way 
Cupid  meets  with  Mercury  ;  —  that's  a 
thing  to  be  noted  ;  take  saw  of  oiu:  play- 
books  without  a  Cupid  or  a  Mercury  in  it, 
and  bum  it  for  an  heretic  in  poetry.  [In 
these  and  the  subsequent  speeches^  at  every 
breaks  the  other  two  interrupt^  and  endea- 
vour to  stop  him.]  Pray  thee  let  me  alone. 
Mercury,  he  in  the  nature  of  a  conjuror^ 
raises  up  Eicho,  who  weeps  over  her  love, 
or  daffodil,  Narcissus,  a  Uttle ;  sings ;  curses 


•  And  so  stale  his  inventionyl  i.e.,  disclose  it 
prematurely,  make  it  common,  so  as  to  deprive 
It  at  once  of  all  interest  and  novelty.  See 
p.  i6tf.  - 

*  As  any  man  that  hath  hope  to  be  saved  by  his 
book  can  witness ;]  i.e.,  that  can  read :  alluding, 
in  the  first  place,  to  what  is  vulgpirly  called  the 
neck-verse,  and  secondly  to  the  title  of  the  playi 
which,  in  those  days,  when  scenery  was  un- 
known to  the  stage,  was  written  or  painted  in 
large  letters,  and  stuck  up  in  some  conspicuous 
place. 


INDUCT.] 
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the  spring  wherein  the  pretty  foolish  gen- 
tleman melted  himself  away:  and  there's 
an  end  of  her. — Now  I  am  to  inform  you 
that  Cupid  and  Mercury  do  both  become 
pages.  Cupid  attends  on  Philautia,  or  Self- 
love,  a  court  lady :  Mercury  follows  He- 
don,  the  Voluptuous,  and  a  courtier ;  one 
that  ranks  himself  even  with  Anaides.  or 
the  Impudent,  a  gallant,  and  that's  my 
part ;  one  that  keeps  Laughter,  Gelaia,  the 
daughter  of  Folly,  a  wench  in  boy's  attire, 
to  wait  on  him. — ^These,  in  the  court, 
meet  with  Amorphus,  or  the  Deformed,  a 
traveller  that  hath  drunk  of  the  fountain, 
and  there  tells  the  wonders  of  the  water. 
They  presently  dispatch  away  their  pages 
with  bottles  to  fetch  of  it,  and  themselves 
go  to  visit  the  ladies.  But  I  should  have 
told  you — Look,  these  emmets  put  me 
out  here — that  with  this  Amorphus,  there 
comes  along  a  citizen's  heir,  Asotus, 
or  the  Prodigal,  who,  in  imitation  of  the 
traveller,  who  hath  the  Whetstone  following 
him,*  entertains  the  Beggar,  to  be  his  at- 
tendant. Now  the  nymphs  who  are  mis- 
tresses to  these  gallants,  are  Philautia,  Self- 
love  :  Phantaste,  a  light  Wittiness  ;  Argu- 
rion,  Money  ;  and  their  guardian,  Mother 
Moria,  or  Mistress  Folly 

I  Child.  Fray  thee,  no  more. 

3  Child.  There  Cupid  strikes  Money  in 
love  with  the  Prodigal,  makes  her  dote 
iipon  him,  give  him  jewels,  bracelets,  car- 
canets,  &c.  All  which  he  most  ingeniously 
departs  withal  to  be  made  known  to  the 
other  ladies  and  gallants ;  and  in  the  heat 
of  this,  increases  his  train  with  the  Fool  to 
follow  him  as  well  as  the  Beggar.  By 
this  time,  your  Beggar  begins  to  wait  close, 
who  is  returned  with  the  rest  of  his  fellow 
bottlemen.  There  they  all  drink,  save  Ar- 
goxion,  who  is  fallen  into  a  sudden  apo- 
plexy  

I  Child.  Stop  his  mouth. 

3  Child.  And  then,  there's  a  retired  scho- 
lar there,  you  would  not  wish  a  thing  to  be 
better  contemned  of  a  society  of  gallants, 
than  it  is ;  and  he  applies  his  service,  good 
gentleman,  to  the  Lady  Arete,  or  Virtue,  a 
poor  nymph  of  Cynthia's  train :  that's  scarce 
able  to  buy  herself  a  gown  ;  you  shall  see 

*  Who  hath  ike  W/hctstone  Jhllowiug^  him,] 
i-c,  Cos. 

*  a  Child.  Cotne,  we'll  have  no  more  of  this 
oniidpatioti'^    This  is  well  thought  on ! 

"  'Fore  the  beginning  of  this  play, 
I,  hapless  Polydore,  was  found 
By  fishermen,  or  others  drowned,"  &c. 
VOL.  I. 


her  play  in  a  black  robe  anon :  a  creature 
that,  I  assure  you,  is  no  less  scorned  than 
himself.    Where  am  I  now?  at  a  stand  i 

2  Child.  Come,  leave  at  last,  yet. 

3  Child.  O,  the  night  is  come,  ('twas 
somewhat  dark,  methought,)  and  Cynthia 
intends  to  come  forth  ;  that  helps  it  a  little 
yet.  All  the  courtiers  must  provide  for 
revels ;  they  conclude  upon  a  masque,  the 
device  of  which,  is-— What,  will  you  ravish 
me? — that  each  of  these  Vices,  being  to  ap- 
pear before  Cynthia,  would  seem  other 
than  indeed  they  are ;  and  therefore  assume 
the    most  neighbouring  Virtues   as  their 

masking  habit I'd  cry  a  rape,  but  that 

you  are  chUdren. 

2  Child.  Come,  we'll  have  no  more  of 
this  anticipation  ;2  to  give  them  the  in- 
ventory of  their  cates  aforehand,  were  the 
discipline  of  a  tavern,  and  not  fitting 
this  presence. 

I  Child.  Tut,  this  was  but  to  shew  us 
the  happiness  of  his  memory.  I  thought 
at  first  he  would  have  played  the  ignorant 
critic  with  everything,  along  as  he  had 
gone ;  I  expected  some  such  device. 

3  Child.  O,  you  shall  see  me  do  that' 
rarely  ;  lend  me  thy  cloak. 

1  Child.  Soft,  sir,  you'll  speak  my 
prologue  in  it. 

3  Child.  No,  would  I  might  never  stir 
then. 

2  Child.  Lend  it  him,  lend  it  him. 
I  Child.  Well,  you  have  sworn. 

[Gives  him  the  cloak. 

3  Child.  I  have.  Now,  sir,  suppose  I 
am  one  of  your  genteel  auditors,  that  am 
come  in,  having  paid  my  money  at  the 
door,  with  much  ado,  and  here  I  take  my 
place  and  sit  down  :  I  have  my  three  sorts 
of  tobacco  in  my  pocket,  my  light  by  me, 
and  thus  I  begin.  \_At  the  breads  he  takes 
his  tobacco. 1  By  this  light,  I  wonder  thaf* , 
any  man  is  so  mad,  to  come  to  see  these 
rascally  tits  play  here.  They  do  act  like  so 
many  wrens,  or  pismires — not  the  fifth  part 
of  a  good  face  afnongst  them  all.  And 
then  their  music  is  abominable — able  to 
stretch  a  man's  ears  worse  than  ten — pil- 
lories, and  their  ditties — most  lamentable 
things,  hke  the  pitiful  fellows  that  make 


If  Jonson  had  really  meant  to  satirize  the 
practice,  he  could  not  have  done  it  more 
effectually. 

*  3  Child.  Of  you  shall  see  me  do  that,]  i.e., 
the  part  of  an  ignorant  critic;  and  certainly 
the  boy  does  it  rarely,  as  he  promises.     Decker 
I  has  copied  much  of  this  in  his  Gull's  Hornbook 
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/them — poets.  By  this  vapour,  an  'twere 
not  for  tobacco — I  think — the  very  stench 
of  'em  would  poison  me,  I  should  not  dare 
to  come  in  at  their  gates.  A  man  were 
better  visit  fifteen  jails — or  a  dozen  or  two 
of  hospitals— than  once  adventure  to  come 

knearthem.    How  is't?  well? 

1  Child.  Excellent ;  give  me  my  cloak. 
3  Child.  Stay ;  you  shall  see  me  do 
another  now,  but  a  more  sober,  or  better- 
gathered  gallant ;  that  is,  as  it  may  be 
thought,  some  friend,  or  well-wisher  to  the 
house  :  and  here  I  enter. 

1  Child.  What,  upon  the  stage  too? 

2  Child.  Yes ;  and  I  step  forth  like  one 
of  the  children,  and  ask  you,  Would  you 
have  a  stool,  sir  ?* 

3  Child.  A  stool,  boy ! 

2  Child.  Ay,  sir,  if  you'll  give  me  six- 
pence I'll  fetch  you  one. 

3  Child.  For  what,  I  pray  thee?  what 
shall  I  do  with  it? 

2  Child.  O  lord,  sir !  will  you  betray 
your  ignorance  so  much?  why  throne  your- 
self in  state  on  the  stage,  as  other  gen- 
tlemen use,  sir. 

3  Child.  Away,  wag ;  what,  wouldst 
thou  make  an  implement  of  me?  'Slid,  the 
boy  takes  me  for  a  piece!  of  perspective,  I 
hold  my  life,  or  some  silk  curtain,  come  to 
hang  the  stage  here !  Sir  crack,^  I  am  none 
of  your  fresh  pictures,  that  use  to  beautify 
the  decayed  dead  arras  in  a  public  theatre. 

2  Child.  Tis  a  sign,  sir,   you  put  not 

"^  Would  you  have  a  stool,  sirT\  At  the 
theatres  in  Jonson's  time,  spectators  were  ad- 
mitted on  the  stage.  Here  they  sat  on  stools^ 
the  price  of  which^  as  the  situation  was  more  or 
less  commodious,  was  sixpence,  or  a  shilling : 
here,  too,  their  own  pages,  or  the  boys  of  the 
house,  supplied  them  with  pipes  and  tobacco. 
Amidst  such  confusion  and  indecency  were  the 
dramatic  works  of  Shakspeare  and  his  contem- 
poraries produced,  works  which  we, 

"With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot," 

with  everything  that  can  promote  the  reality 
of  the  scene,  and  invigorate  exertion,  have  never 
equalled,  and  ver^  seldom  indeed  approached. 

^  ^*>  crack,]  Crctck  is  a  sprightly  forward 
boy.  It  frequently  occurs  in  Jonson  and  his 
contemporaries.    Thus  Heyward : 


(( 


It  is  a  rogue,  a  wa^,  his  name  is  Jack, 
A  notable  dissembhng  lad,  a  crack?* 

Four  Prentices  of  London. — ^Whal. 

^  If  he  had  such  fine  enghles  as  we,}  See 
the  Poetaster. — Act  li. 

*  They  could  wish  your  poets  would  leave  to 
be  promoters  of  other  men's  tests,  &c.]  This, 
with  what  follows,  has,  as  Whalley  says,  been  un- 
derstood to  be  pointed  at  Shakspeare.  I  am  weary 


that  confidence  in  your  good  clothes,  and 
your  better  face,  that  a  gentleman  should 
do,  sir.  But  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  me  be  a 
suitor  to  you,  that  you  will  quit  our  stage 
then,  and  take  a  place,  the  play  is  instantly 
to  begin. 

3  Child.  Most  willingly,  my  good  wag  ; 
but  I  would  speak  with  your  author,  where 
is  he? 

2  Child.  Not  this  way,  I  assure  you» 
sir ;  we  are  not  so  officiously  befriended 
by  him,  as  to  have  his  presence  in  the 
tiring-house,  to  prompt  us  aloud,  stamp  at 
the  book-holder,  swear  for  .our  properties, 
curse  the  poor  tireman,  rail  the  music  out 
of  tune,  and  sweat  for  every  venial  tres- 
pass we  commit,  as  some  author  would,  if 
he  had  such  fine  enghles  as  we.'  Well,  'tis 
but  our  hard  fortune  ! 

3  Child.  Nay,  crack,  be  not  disheartened. 

2  Child.  Not  I,  sir ;  but  if  you  please  to 
confer  with  our  author,  by  attorney,  you 
may,  sir ;  our  proper  self  here,  stands  for 
him. 

3  Child.  Troth,  I  have  no  such  serious 
affair  to  negotiate  with  him,  but  what  may 
very  safely  be  turned  upon  thy  trust.  It  is 
in  the  general  behalf  of  this  fair  society  here 
that  I  am  to  speak,  at  least  the  more  judi- 
cious part  of  it,  which  seems  much  dis- 
tasted with  the  immodest  and  obscene 
writing  of  many  in  their  plays.  Besides, 
they  could  wish  your  poets  would  leave  to 
be  promoters  of  other  men's  jests,*  and  to 


of  repelling  such  malicious  absurdities,  and  must- 
therefore  leave  them  to  the  reader's  scorn.  This 
comedy,  as  the  tide-page  tells  us,  was  acted  by 
the  children  of  the  (;^ueen's  chapel,  and  the 
current  complaint  agamst  them  was,  that  they 
gave  the  public  but  little  novelty.  Thus  in 
Pasquil  attd  Katharine  : 

"  I  sawe  the  children  of  Powles  last  night. 
And  troth  they  pleased  me  prettie,  prettie 

well. 
The  apes  in  time  will  do  it  handsomely. 
Pia.  r  faith, 

I  like  the  audience  that  frequenteth  there 
With  much  applause  :  a  man  shall  not  be 

choakt 
With  the  (strong)  stench  of  garlick,  n(Ht 

be  lasted 
To  the  barmy  jacket  of  a  beer-brewer. 
£ru.  'Tis  a  good  gentle  audience,  and  I  hope 

The  boys  will  come  one  day  into  request. 
Pla.  Ay,  an  they  had  good  piayes,  but  they 
produce 
Such  musty  fopperies  of  antiquity. 
And  do  not  suit  the humerous  age's  backs 
With  cloathes  in  fashion." 

This  is  precisely  what  Jonson  sajrs,  and  the 
satire,  in  both  poets,  is  levelled  at  Lilly,  Mar- 
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way-lay  all  the  stale  apothegms,  or  old 
books,  they  can  hear  of,  in  print  or  other- 
wise, to  farce  their  scenes  withal. ^  That 
th^  would  not  so  penuriously  glean  wit 
from  every  laundress  or  hackney-man,  or 
derive  their  best  grace,  with  servile  imita- 
tion, from  common  stages,  or  observation 
of  the  company  they  converse  with  ;  as  if 
their  invention  lived  wholly  upon  another 
man's  trencher.  Again,  that  feeding  their 
friends  with  nothing  of  their  own,  but  what 
they  have  twice  or  thrice  cooked,  they 
should  not  wantonly  give  out,  how  soon 
they  had  drest  it  ;2  nor  how  many  coache^ 
came  to  carry  away  the  broken  meafj 
besides  hobby-horses  and  foot-cloth  nags. 

2  Child.  So,  sir,  this  is  all  the  reforma- 
tion you  seek  ? 

3  Child.  It  is ;  do  not  you  think  it 
necessary  to  be  practised,  my  little  wag? 

2  Child.  Yes,  where  any  such  ill-habited 
custom  is  received. 

3  Child.  O,  (I  had  almost  forgot  it  too,) 
they  say,  the  umbra  or  ghosts  of  some 
three  or  four  plays  departed  a  dozen  years 
ance,  have  been  seen  walking  on  your 
stage  here  ;  take  heed,  boy,  if  your  house 
be  haunted  with  such  hobgoblins,  'twill 
fright  away  aU  your  spectators  quickly. 

2  Child.  Good,  sir ;  but  what  wiU  you 
say  now,  if  a  poet,  untouched  with  any 
breath  of  this  disease,  find  the  tokens  upon 


ston,  and,  perhaps,  Decker.  Shakspeare  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  He  manifests, 
indeed,  in  his  Hamlety  a  little  managerial 
jealoow  at  the  success  of  the  "  eyasses,'   and 

Eobabi3r  did  not  see  new  plays  put  into  their 
nds  with  much  pleasure ;  but  this  has  nothing 
!  to  do  with    Jonson,  who,  for  anything    that 
appears  to  the  contrary,  was  living  on  terms  of 
confidence  and  kindness  with  him. 

^  To  farce  ih^r  scenes  vnthal.'l  See  p.  132  a. 
To  live  upon  another  man's  trencher,  which 
occurs  just  below,  is  literally  from  Juvenal : 


"Aliena  vivere  quadraJ'* — Sat.  v. 

'  They  should  not  wantonly  give  out^  how 
toon  th^  had  drest  it ;]  In  this  speech  the  poet 
obliquely  commends  himself ;  and  m  these  words 
lie  retmrts  the  accusation  of  his  adversaries,  who 
cfaaiged  him  widi  being  a  year  about  every  play. 

Whal. 

I  am  not  altogether  so  certain  of  this,  as  my 
predecessor  seems  to  be.  Jonson  has  got 
among  a  new  set  of  players,  and  he  is  distribut- 
ing very  wholesome  satire  to  the  comedians,  who 
usually  wrote  for  them.  When  Whalley  talks  of 
tbe  "  accusation  of  Jonson's  enemies,"  had  he 
forgotten  that  he  liad,  at  this  time,  only  two 
plays  on  the  stage !  That  the  charge  was  sub- 
sequently made  is  as  certain  as  that  Jonson 
R^d  to  it  in  the  most  triiunphant  manner ; 


you,  that  are  of  the  auditory  ?  As  some  one 
civet-wit  among  you,  that  knows  no  other 
learning  than  the  price  of  satin  and 
velvets  ;  no  other  perfection  than  the  wear- 
ing of  a  neat  suit ;  arid  yet  will  censure  as 
desperately  as  the  most  professed  critic  in 
the  house,  presuming  his  dothes  should 
bear  him  out  in  it.  Another,  whom  it 
hath  pleased  nature  to  furnish  with  more 
hieard  than  brain,  prunes  his  mustaccio, 
lisps,  and,  with  some  score  of  affected 
oaths,  swears  down  all  that  sit  about  him  ; 
"That  the  old  Hieronimo,  as  it  was  first 
acted,3  was  the  only  best,  and  judiciously 
penned  play  of  Europe."  A  third  great- 
bellied  juggler  talks  of  twenty  years  since, 
and  when  Monsieur  was  here,^  and  would 
enforce  all  wits  to  be  of  that  fashion, 
because  his  doublet  is  stiU  so.  A  fourth 
miscalls  all  by  the  name  of  fustian,  that  his 
grotmded  capacity  cannot  aspire  to.  A 
fifth  only  shakes  Ins  bottle  head,  and  out 
of  his  corky  brain  squeezeth  out  a  pitifiil 
learned  face,  and  is  silent. 

3  Child.  By  my  faith.  Jack,  you  have 
put  me  down  :  I  would  I  knew  how  to  get 
off  with  any  indifferent  grace  1  Here,  t^e 
your  cloak,  and  promise  some  satisfaction 
in  your  prologue,  or,  I'll  be  sworn,  we  have 
marred  all. 

2  Child.  Tut,  fear  not,  child,5  this  will 
never  distaste  a  true  sense :  be  not  out,  and 


but  I  can  discover  no  marks  of  a  "retort,"  upon 
it  here. 

'  That  the  old  Hieronimo,  as  itwsLS  first  acted, 
<5r*c-]  Here,  indeed,  our  author  palpably  alludes 
to  himself,  for  he  had,  about  this  time,  borrowed 
of  Mr.  Henslow  xxxx; .  upon  the  cnsdit  of  his 
adycions  to  this  old  favourite  of  the  stage. 
Ante,  p.  13  a.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  he 
should  be  so  vain  of  these  improvements,  which, 
after  all,  possess  no  extraordinary  degree  of 
merit ;  especially  as  it  was  not  then  the  practice 
to  lay  open  claim  to  the  purpurei  panni  with 
whicn  almost  every  drama  of  the  time  was 
patched.  But  Ben  was  unwilling  that  any  of 
his  labours  should  be  confounded  and  lost  in 
those  of  his  contemporaries. 

*  When  Monsieur  was  here^  In  x579)  tho 
Duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Charles  IX.,  King  of 
France,  came  into  England  and  paid  his  ad^ 
dresses  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  cajoled  him  for 
some  time,  and  then  sent  hiim  home  in  disgrace. 
His  residence  here  seems  to  have  formed  axi  ers^ 
for  our  old  dramatists,  who  make  frequent  men- 
tion of  it.    Thus  Middleton : 

"  It  was  suspected  much  in  Monsieur's:  ^^s^ys.** 

Mad  World  my  Mmtfr^ 

»  2  Oiild.  Tut,  fear  not,  child,]  I«  the 
(luarto  it  is,  "  Tut,  fear  not,  Sail;"  ^om  which 
it  appears  that  the  third  child  w^?.  SsJl^Uuei 
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good  enough.     I  would  thou  hadst  some 
sugar-candied  to  sweeten  thy  mouth. 


TA€  third  sounding. 
PROLOGUE. 

If  gracious  silence,  sweet  attention, 
Quick  sight,  and  quicker  apprehension. 
The  lights  of  judgment's  throne,  shine  any 

where, 
Our  doubtful  author  hopes  this  is  their 

sphere; 
And  therefore  opens  he  himself  to  those. 
To  other  weaJcer  beams  his  labours  close. 
As  loth  to  prostitute  their  virgin-strain. 
To  every  vulgar  and  adulterate  brain. 
In  this  alone,  his  Muse  her  sweetness  hath, 
She  shuns  the  print  of  any  beaten  path ; 
And  proves  new  ways  to  come  to  learned 

ears: 
Pied  ignorance  she  neither  loves  nor  fears. 
Nor  hunts  she  after  popular  applause, 
Or  foamy  praise,  that  drops  from  common 

jaws  : 
The  garland  that  she  wears,  their  hands 

must  twine, 
'  Who  can  both  censure,  understand,  define 
What  mentis :  then  cast  those  piercing  rays, 
Round  as  a  crown ,  instead  of  honoured  bays, 
About  his  poesy ;  which,  he  knows,  affords 
Words,  above  action ;  matter,  above  words. 


ACT  L 

SCENE  I.— A  Grove  and  Fountain. 

Enter  Cupid,  and  Mercury  with  his 
caduceus,  on  different  sides. 

Cup.  Who  goes  there  ? 

Mer.  'Tis  I,  bUnd  archer. 

Cup.  Who,  Mercury? 

Mer.  Ay. 

Cup.  Farewell. 

Mer.  Stay,  Cupid. 

Cup.  Not  in  your  company,  Hermes, 


Pavy,  who  also  played  Anaides.  yack^  the 
second  boy,  was  probably  John  Underwood,  who 
proved  a  eood  actor,  though  he  died  young. 

^  Warble  upon  a  crowd  a  little^  'This  seems 
but  a  scurvy  compliment  to  the  curva^  lyree 
parentent;  but  Cupid  is  i>leased  to  be  satirical. 
To  warble  on  a  crowd  is  a  Latinism,  canere 
tibia^  &c.  Crowd  is  the  old  word  for  a 
fiddle ;  indeed,  it  is  still  in  use  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom.    I  need  not  inform  the  learned 


except  your  hands  were  rivetted  at  your 
back. 

Mer.  Why  so,  my  little  rover  ? 

Cup.  Because  I  know  you  have  not  a 
finger,  but  is  as  long  as  my  quiver, 
cousin  Mercury,  when  you  please  to  extend 
it. 

Mer.  Whencederiveyouthisspeech,boy? 

Cup.  O  !  'tis  your  best  polity  to  be  igno- 
rant. You  did  never  steal  Mars  his  sword 
out  of  the  sheath,  you!  nor  Neptune's 
trident !  nor  Apollo's  bow !  no,  not  you ! 
Alas,  your  palms,  Jupiter  knows,  they  are 
as  tender  as  the  foot  of  a  foundered  nag. 
or  a  lady's  face  new  mercuried,  they'll 
touch  nothing. 

Mer.  Go  to,  infant,  you'll  be  daring  still. 

Cup.  Daring !  O  Janus !  what  a  word  is 
there?  why,  my  light  feather-heeled  coz, 
what  are  you  any  more  than  my  uncle 
Jove's  pander?  a  lacquey  that  runs  on 
errands  for  him,  and  can  whisper  a  light 
message  to  a  loose  wench  with  some  round 
volubility?  wait  mannerly  at  a  table  with  a 
trencher,  warble  upon  a  crowd  a  little,  * 
and  fill  out  nectar  when  Ganymede's  away? 
one  ^hat  sweeps  the  gods'  drinking-room 
every  morning,  and  sets  the  cushions  in 
order  again,  which  they  threw  one  at  an- 
other's head  over  night:  can  brush  the 
carpets,  call  the  stools  again  to  their  places, 
play  the  crier  of  the  court  with  an  audible 
voice,  and  take  state  of  a  president  upon 
you  at  wrestlings,  pleadings,  negociations, 
&c.  Here's  the  catalogue  of  your  employ- 
ments, now!  O  no,  I  err;  you  have  the 
marshalling  of  all  the  ghosts  too  that  pass 
the  Stygian  ferry,  and  I  suspect  you  for  a 
share  with  the  old  sculler  there,  if  the  truth 
were  known:  but  let  that  scape.  One 
other  peculiar  virtue  you  possess,  in  lifting,* 
or  leiger-du-main,  which  few  of  the  house 
of  heaven  have  else  besides,  I  must  confess. 
But,  methinks,  that  should  not  make  you 
put  that  extreme  distance  'twixt  yourself 
and  others,  that  we  should  be  said  to 
"over  dare"  in  speaking  to  your  nimble 
deity.  So  Hercules  might  challenge  prio- 
rity of  us  both,  because  he  can  tlm)w  the 


reader,  that  Jonson  is  here  trying  his  strength 
with  Lucian,  from  whom  many  of  the  cixxrum- 
stances  are  taken ;  and  surely  prejudice  itself 
must  admit  that  in  elegance  and  sprightliness  of 
style,  this  dialogue  is  not  a  whit  mferior  to  any 
in  that  lively  and  Attic  writer.  The  allusions 
to  him  are  too  crowded  and  too  obvious,  to  be 
pointed  out 

'  In  lifting,]  Le.,  stealing ;  hence  the  modem 
word  shcpli/ter. — ^Whal. 
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bar  farther,  or  lift  more  join'd  stools  at  the 
arm's  end,  than  we.  If  this  might  carry  it, 
then  we,  who  have  made  the  whole  body 
of  divinity  tremble  at  the  twang  of  our  bow, 
and  enforced  Satumius  himself  to  lay  by 
his  curled  front,  thunder,  and  three-forked 
fires,  and  put  on  a  masking-suit,  too  light 

for  a  reveller  of  eighteen  to  be  seen  in 

Mer.  How  now !  my  dancing  braggart 
in  dtcimo  sexto  1^   charm    your  skipping 

tongue,  or  I'll 

Cup.  What?  use  the  virtue  of  your 
snak^  tipstaff  there  upon  us  ? 

Mer.  No,  boy,  but  the  smart  vigour  of 
my  palm  about  your  ears.  You  have  forgot 
since  I  took  your  heels  up  into  air,  on  the 
very  hour  I  was  bom,  in  sight  of  all  the 
bench  of  deities,  when  the  silver  roof  of  the 
Olympian  palace  rung  again  with  applause 
of  the  fact. 

Cup.  O  no,  I  remember  it  freshly,  and 
by  a  particular  instance ;  for  my  mother 
Venus,  at  the  same  time,  but  stooped  to 
embrace  you,  and,  to  speak  by  metaphor, 
you  borrowed  a  girdle  of  hers,  as  yoU  did 
Jove's  sceptre  while  he  was  laughing ;  and 
woiild  have  done  his  thunder  too,  but  that 
'twas  too  hot  for  your  itching  fingers. 
Mer.  'Tis  well,  sir. 

Cup.  I  heard  you  but  looked  in  at 
Vulcan's  forge  the  other  day,  and  entreated 
a  pair  of  his  new  tongs  along  with  you  for 
company :  'tis  joy  on  you,  i'  faith,  that  you 
win  keep  your  hooked  talons  in  practice 
with  anything.  'Slight,  now  you  are  on 
earth,  we  shSl  have  you  filch  spoons  and 
candlesticks  rather  than  fail :  pray  Jove  the 
perfumed  courtiers  keep  their  casting- 
bottles,  pick-tooths,  and  shittle-cocks  from 
you,  or  our  more^  ordinary  gallants  their 
tobacco-boxes  ;  for  I  am  strangely  jealous 
of  your  nails. 

Mer.  Never  trust  me,  Cupid,  but  you 
are  turned  a  most  acute  gallant  of  late ! 
the  edge  of  my  wit  is  dean  taken  off  with 
the  fine  and  subtile  stroke  of  your  thin- 
ground  tongue ;  you  fight  with  too  poignant 
a  phrase,  for  me  to  deal  with. 
Cup.  O  Hermes,  your  craft  cannot  make 

'  My  dancvHg  braggart  in  declmo  sexto !] 
This  expression  for  a  youth,  a  stripline,  occurs 
in  many  of  our  old  writers.  See  Massinger, 
yoL  ill  p.  3a.  Charm  your  tongue,  is  silence 
it,  put  a  spell  on  its  motion. 

Thus  Snakspeare : 

"  Peace t  wilful  boy,  or  I  shall  charm  your 
tongue'*— -nV»,  VI. 

And  again: 


me  confident.  I  know  my  own  steel  to  be 
almost  spent,  and  therefore  entreat  my 
peace  with  you,  in  time  :  you  are  too  cun- 
ning for  me  to  encounter  at  length,  and  I 
think  it  my  safest  ward  to  close. 

Mer.  Well,  for  once,  I'll  suffer  you  to 
win  upon  me,  wag ;  but  ifee  not  these 
strains  too  often,  they'll  stretch  my 
patience.  Whither  might  you  march 
now? 

Cup.  Faith,  to  recover  thy  good  thoughts, 
I'll  discover  my  whole  project.  The 
huntress  and  queen  of  these  groves,  Diana, 
in  regard  of  some  black  and  envious  slan- 
ders hourly  breathed  against  her,  for  her 
divine  justice  on  Acteon,  as  she  pretends, 
hath  here  in  the  vale  of  Gargaphie,*  pro- 
claimed a  solemn  revels,  which  (her  god- 
head put  off)  she  will  descend  to  grace» 
with  the  full  and  royal  expense  6f  one  of 
her  clearest  moons :  in  which  time  it  shaJl 
be  lawful  for  all  sorts  of  ingenious  persons 
to  visit  her  palace,  to  court  her  nymphs,  to 
exercise  all  variety  of  generous  and  noble 
pastimes :  as  weU  to  intimate  how  far  she 
treads  such  malicious  imputations  beneath 
her,  as  also  to  shew  how  clear  her  beauties 
are  from  the  least  wrinkle  of  austerity  they 
may  be  charged  with. 

Mer.  But  what  is  all  this  to  Cupid  ? 

Cup.  Here  do  I  mean  to  put  on  the  title 
of  a  god,  aiid  take  the  habit  of  a  page,  in 
which  disguise,  during  the  interim  of  these 
revels,  I  will  get  to  follow  some  one  of 
Diana's  maids,  where,  if  my  bow  hold,  and 
my  shafts  fly  but  with  half  the  willingness 
and  aim  they  are  directed,  I  doubt  not  but 
I  shall  really  redeem  the  minutes  I  have 
lost,  by  their  so  long  and  over  nice  pro- 
scription of  my  deity  from  their  court. 

Mer.  Pursue  it,  divine  Cupid,  it  will  be 
rare. 

Cup.  But  will  Hermes  second  me? 

Mer.  I  am  now  to  put  in  act  an  especial 
designment  from  my  father  Jove  ;  but,  that 
performed,  I  am  for  any  fresh  action  that 
offers  \\sg\1. 

Cup.  Well,  then  we  part.  [Exit. 

Mer.  Farewell,  good  wag. 


"  Mistress,  go  to !  charm  yotur  tongue." 

Othello. 

•  Here  in  the  vale  of  Gargaphie.'\  The  vale 
where  Acteon  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own 
hounds : 

"  Vallis  erat  piceiSf  et  acuta  densa  cupresso. 
Nomine  Gargaphie^  &*c,    Ovid,  Metam.  L  3. 

Whal. 
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Now  to  my  charge. — Echo,   fair   Echo, 

sp&ik, 
'Tis  Mercury  that  calls  thee;   sorrowful 

nymph, 
Salute  me  with  thy  repercussive  voice, 
That  I  may  know  what  cavern  of  the  earth 
Contains  thy  airy  spirit,  how,  or  where 
I  may  direct  my  speech,  that  thou  mayest 

hear. 
Echo  [deloto].  Here. 
Mer.  So  nigh  I 
BcAo.  Ay. 
Mer.  Know,  gentle  soul,  then,  I  am  sent 

fiom  Jove, 
Who,  pitying  the  sad  burthen  of  thy  woes. 
Still  growing  on  thee,  in  thy  want  of  words 
To  vent  thy  passion  for  Narcissus'  death, 
Commands,  that  now,  after  three  thousand 

years, 
Which  have  been  exercised  in  Juno's  spite. 
Thou  take  a  corporal  figure,  and  ascend, 
Enriched  with  vocal  and  articulate  power. 
Make  haste,  sad  nymph,  thrice  shall  my 

winged  rod 
Strike  the  obsequious  earth,  to  give  thee 

way. 
Arise,  and  speak  thy  sorrows,  Echo,  rise. 
Here,  by  iYus  fountain,  where  thy  love  did 

pine. 
Whose  memory  lives  fresh  to  vulgar  fame, 
Shrined  in  this  yellow  flower,  that  bears  his 

name. 
£cho  [ascends.^]    His  name  revives,  and 

lifts  me  up  from  earth. 
O,  which  way  shall  I  first  convert  myself,' 
Or  in  what  mood  shall  I  essay  to  speak. 
That,  in  a  moment,  I  may  be  delivered 
Of  the  prodigious  grief  I  go  withal  ? 
See,  see,  the  mourning  fount,  whose  springs 

weep  yet 
Th'  untimely  fisLte  of  that  too  beauteous  boy. 
That  trophy  of  self-love,  and  spoil  of  nature, 
Who,  now  transformed  into  this  drooping 

flower, 


^  Echo  [ascends.'^  Warton  affinns  that  Jon- 
son  meant  in  this  place  to  ridicule  the  frequent 
introduction  of  Echo  in  the  masques  of  his  time; 
(a  practice  which  he  himself  followed  ;)  and  he 
gives  a  ludicrous  abridgment  of  the  scene.  It 
'  certainly  requires  far  less  abilitjr  than  Warton 
possessed,  to  burlesque  any  mythological  fable ; 
and  therefore  it  was  the  less  necessary  that  he 
should  misrepresent  it.  To  say  that  Mercury 
strikes  the  earth  twice.  &c.  may  be  vety  face- 
tious ;  but  cannot  much  affect  the  poet's  reputa- 
tion with  those  who  know  him.  Jonson  was 
infinitely  superior  to  Warton  as  a  classical 
scholar,  and  the  whole  of  this  scene  is  in  the 
strictest  conformity  with  the  ancient  models.  It 
is  not  perhaps  as  poetical  as  some  of  his  con- 


Hangs  the  repentant  head,  back  from  the 

stream, 
As  if  it  wished,  Would  I  had  never  looked 
In  such  a  flattering  mirror  I  O  Narcissus, 
Thou  that  wast  once,  and  yet  art,  my  Nar- 
cissus, 
Had   Echo   but   been   private  with    thy 

thoughts, 
She  would  have  dropt  away  herself  in  tears. 
Till  she  had  all  turned  water ;  that  in  her. 
As  in  a  truer  glass,  thou  mightst  have  gazed. 
And  seen  thy  beauties  by  more  kind  rerfiec- 

tion, 
But  self-love  never  yet  could  look  on  truth 
But  with  bleared  beams  ;  shck  flattery  and 

she 
Are  twin-bom  sisters,  and  so  mix  their  eyes. 
As  if  you  sever  one,  the  other  dies. 
Why  did  the  gods  give  thee  a  heavenly 

form, 
And  earthly  thoughts  to  make  thee  proud 

of  it? 
Why  do  I  ask  ?  'Tis  now  the  known  disease 
That  beauty  hath,  to  bear  too  deep  a  sense 
Of  her  own  self-conceived  excellence. 
O,  hadst  thou  known  the  worth  of  heaven's 

rich  gift. 
Thou  wouldst  have  turned  it  to  a  truer  use. 
And  not  with  starved  and  covetous  igno- 
rance. 
Pined  in  continual  eyeing  that  bright  gem. 
The  glance  whereof  to  others  had  been 

more, 
Than  to  thy  £sunished  mind  the  wide  world's 

store: 
So  wretched  is  it  to  be  merely  rich  ! 
Witness  thy  youth's  dear  sweets  here  sx)ent 

untasted. 
Like  a  fair  taper,  with  his  own  flame  wasted. 
Mer,  Echo  be  brief,  Satumia  is  abroad. 
And  if  she  hear,  she'll  storm  at  Jove's  high 

will. 
Echo,  I  will,  kind  Mercury,  be  brief  as 

time. 


temporaries  would  have  made  it ;  hut  it  is  not 
very  defective  even  in  this  respect,  and  is,  be- 
sides, quite  as  serious  as  £uiy  other  part  of  the 
play.  In  the  song  which  follows,  there  is, 
mdeed,  as  the  clown  says,  no  great  matter;  but 
it  is  not  burlesque^  as  Warton  asserts  ;  nor  is  it 
true  "  that  a  song  wras  always  the  sure  conse- 
quence of  Echo  being  raised."  Why  would 
Mr.  Todd  encumber  the  pages  of  his  Milton 
with  such  inconsiderate  attempts  at  criti- 
cism? 

•  Of  which  way  shall  I  first  convert  fit^lf^y 
i.e.,  turn  myseld  The  word  occurs  m  this 
sense  in  the  old  translation  of  the  Bible :  "  How- 
beit,  after  this,  Jeroboam  converted  not  from  his 
wicked  way." — x  Kings  xiii.  33. 
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Vouchsafe  me,  I  may  do  him  these  last 
rites. 

But  kiss  his  flower,  and  sing  some  mourn- 
ing strain 

Over  his  watery  hearse.  1 
Mer.  Ihou  dost  obtain ; 

I  were  no  son  to  Jove  should  I  deny  thee. 

Begin,    and  more    to  grace  thy  cunning 
voice, 

The  humourous  air^  shall  mix  her  solemn 
tunes 

With  thy  sad  words :  strike,  music,  from 
the  spheres. 

And  with  your  golden  raptures  swell  our 
ears. 

Echo  {accompanied^ 

Slow,  slow,  fresh  fount,  keep  time  with  my 
salt  tears: 
Yet  slower,  yet ;  O  faintly,  gentle  springs: 
List  to  the  heavy  part  the  music  bears. 
Woe  weeps  out  her  division,  when  she 
sings. 
Droop  herbs  and  flowers. 
Fall  grief  in  showers. 
Our  beauties  are  not  ours ; 
O,  I  could  still. 
Like  melting  snow  upon  some  craggy  hill. 

Drop,  drop,  drop,  drop. 
Since  nature's  pride  is  now  a  withered 
daffodil. — 

Mer,  Now,  have  you  done  ? 
Echo.  Done  presently,  good  Hermes; 
bide  a  Uttle ; 
Suifer  my  thirsty  eye  to  gaze  awhile. 
But  e'en  to  taste   the  place,   and  I  am 
vanished. 
Mer.   Forego  thy  use    and  Uberty  of 
tongfue. 
And  thou  mayst  dwell  on  earth,  and  sport 
thee  there. 
Echo.  Here  young  Acteon  fell,  pursued 
and  torn 
By  Cynthia's  wrath,  more  eager  than  his 

hounds ; 
And  here — ^ah  me,  the  place  is  fatal ! — ^see 
The  weeping  Niobe,  translated  hither 
From  Phrygian  mountains ;  and  by  Phoebe 
reared. 


*  Singr  some  mourning- strain  ^ 

Over  his  watery  hearse.'\     Beautifully  imitated 
by  Milton :  1 

"  He  must  not  float  upon  his  wat'iy  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 
'^^thout  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear." 

*  The  humourous  «>,  «5r»c.]  Humourous  here 
means  moist,  flaccid  from  humidity,  flexible,  &c. 
I  merely  notice  this  to  prevent  the  reader,  who 


As  the  proud  trophy   of  her  sharp   re- 
venge. 

Mer.  Nay,  but  hear 

Echo.  But  here,  O  here,  the  fountain  of 
self-love. 

In  which  Latona,  and  her  careless  nymphs. 

Regardless  of  my  sorrows,  bathe   them- 
selves 

In  hourly  pleasures. 
Mer.  Stint  thy  babbling  tongue ! 

Fond  Echo,   thou  profanest  the  grace  is 
done  thee. 

So  idle  worldlings  merely  made  of  voice, 

Censure  the  Powers  above  them.    Come, 
away, 

Jove  calls  thee  hence,  and  his  will  brooks 
no  stay. 
Echo.  O,  stay:   I  have  but  one  poor 
thought  to  clothe 

In  airy  garments,  and  then,  faith,  I  go. 

Henceforth,  thou  treacherous  and  murder- 
ing spring. 

Be  ever  called  the  fountain  of  self- 
love  : 

And  with  thy  water  let  this  curse  remain. 

As  an  inseparate   plague,   that  who  but 
taste 

A  drop  thereof,    may,  with   the   instant 
touch. 

Grow  dotingly  enamoured  on  themselves. 

Now,  Hermes,  I  have  finished. 
Mer.  Then  thy  speech 

Must  here  forsake  thee.   Echo,  and  thy 
voice. 

As  it  was  wont,  rebound  but  the  last  words. 

Farewell. 
Echo,  [retiring^  Well. 
Mer.  Now,  Cupid,  I  am  for  you,  and 
your  mirth. 

To  make  me  light  before  I  leave  the  earth. 

£;«/^r  Amorphus,  hastily. 

Amo.  Dear  spark  of  beauty,  make  not  so 

fast  away. 
Echo.  Away. 
Mer.  Stay,  let  me  observe  this  portent 

yet.8 
Amo.  I  am  neither  your  Minotaur,  nor 


may  chance  to  peruse  this  passage  in  Warton, 
from  taking  it,  as  he  evidently  does,  in  contrast 
to  sad  in  the  next  line,  for  mirthful,  or  frolick- 
some. 

*  Siay^  let  me  observe  this  Portent  yet]  This 
word  is  not  well  understood  by  n>odem  critics, 
who  seem  to  consider  it,  in  such  expressions  as 
this  before  us,  as  little  more  than  an  expletive. 
It  has,  however,  a  meaning,  and  a  very  good 
one,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  define  it  pre- 
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your  Centaur,  nor  your  satyr,  nor  your 
hyaena,  nor  your  babion,^  but  your  mere 
traveller,  believe  me. 

Echo.  Leave  me. 

Mer.  I  guessed  it  should  be  some  travel- 
ling motion  pursued  Echo  so. 

Amo.  Know  you  from  whom  you  fly?  or 
whence  ? 

Echo.  Hence.  [Exit. 

Amo.  This  is  somewhat  above  strange : 
A  nymph  of  her  feature  and  lineament,  to 
be  so  preposterously  rude !  well,  I  will  but 
cool  myself  at  yon  spring,  and  follow  her. 

Mer.  Nay,  then  I  am  familiar  with  the 
issue :  I'll  leave  you  too.  [Exit. 

Amo.  I  am  a  rhinoceros,  if  I  had  thought 
a  creature  of  her  symmetry  could  have  dared 
so  improportionable  and  abrupt  a  digres- 
sion.— Liberal  and  divine  fount,  suffer  my 
profane  hand  to  take  of  thy  bounties. 
[takes  tip  some  of  the  water.']  By  the  purity 
of  my  taste,  here  Is  most  ambrosiac  water  ; 
I  will  sup  of  it  again.  By  thy  favour,  sweet 
fount.  See,  the  water,  a  more  running, 
subtile,  and  humourous  nymph  than  she, 
permits  me  to  touch  and  handle  her. 
What  should  I  infer  ?  if  my  behaviours  had 
been  of  a  cheap  or  customary  garb ;  my 
accent  or  phrase  vulgar;  my  garments 
trite;  my  countenance  illiterate,  or  un- 
practised in  the  encounter  of  a  beautiful 
and  brave  attired  piece ;  then  I  might  with 
some  change  of  colour  have  suspected  my 
faculties.    But,  knowing  myself  an  essence 


cisely.  It  seems  to  have  somewhat  of  the 
X>ower  of  notwithstanding,  nevertheless,  &c., 
and  can  only  be  felt  in  all  its  force  by  those  who 
have  diligently  studied  our  old  writers,  far 
better  judges  of  the  euphony  as  well  as  the 
power  of  language  than  ourselves.  In  Todd's 
Milton,  vol.  v.  p.  368,  is  this  passage  : 

"  This  is  mere  moval  babble,  and  direct 
Against  the  common  laws  of  our  foundation ; 
I  must  not  suffer  this ;  yet  'tis  but  the  lees 
And  settlings,"  &c. 

"  yet^  says  Hurd,  "is  bad ;  but,  very  inaccu- 
rate.** Tickell  and  Fenton  omit  yet !  All  this 
comes  from  not  understanding  the  phrase,  and 
the  consequent  vile  pointing.     It  should  be : 

"  I  must  not  suffer   this  yet;   *tis  but  the 
lees,"  &c. 

i.e.,  however.  This  restores  the  passage  to 
sense  and  rhythm :  as  it  stood,  it  had  but  litde 
of  either. 

\  Nor  your  babion^  i.e.  baboon.  Our  old 
writers  spell  this  word  in  many  different  ways ; 
all  derived,  however,  from  bavaan,  Dutch.  We 
had  our  knowledge  of  this   animal  from  the 


so  sublimated  and  refined  by  travel ;  of  so 
studied  and  well  exercised  a  gesture;  so 
alone  in  fashion ;  able  to  render  the  face  of 
any  statesman  living;*  and  to  speak  the 
mere  extraction  of  language ;  one  that  hatb 
now  made  the  sixth  return  upon  venture ; 
and  was  your  first  that  ever  enriched  his 
country  with  the  true  laws  of  the  duello ; 
whose  optics  have  drunk  the  spirit  of  beauty 
in  some  eight  score  and  eighteen  princes' 
courts,   where  I  have  resided,   and  been 
there  fortunate  in  the  amours    of    three 
hundred  forty  and  five  ladies,  all  nobly,  if 
not  princely  descended;   whose  names  I 
have  in  catalogue.  To  conclude,  in  all  so 
happy,    as  even   admiration  herself  doth 
seem  to  fasten  her  kisses  upon  me : — certes, 
I  do  neither  see,  nor  feel,  nor  taste,  nor 
savour  the  least  steam  or  fume  of  a  reason, 
that  should  invite  this  fooUsh,  fastidious 
nymph,  so  peevishly  to  abandon  me.  Well, 
let  the  memory  of  her  fleet  into  air ;  my 
thoughts  and  I  am  for  this  other  element, 
water. 

Enter  Crites^  and  Asotus. 

Cri.  What,  the  well  dieted  Amorphus 
become  a  water  drinker !  I  see  he  means 
not  to  write  verses  then. 

Aso.  No,  Crites  1  why  ? 

Cri.  Because — 
Nulla  placere  diu^   nee  vivere  carmina 

possunt, 
QucB  scribuntur  agues  potoribus. 


Hollanders,  who  found  it  in  great  numbers  at 
the  Cape. 

^  Able  to  render  the  face  of  any  statesman  liv- 
i*fg^!)\  To  explain  his  looks,  and  ^ess  at  his  inten- 
tion and  thoughts  by  them.  The  first  folio  has,  teit^ 
der  the  face,  which  seems  to  be  corrupt. — Whal. 

I  doubt,  after  all,  whether  the  folio  be  not 
right :  the  quarto  reads  "  to  make  the  face,"  &c.  ; 
that  is,  I  believe,  to  put  on  the  air  and  gravity 
"of  any  statesman  living."  Whalley  found  his 
readin|^  in  the  octavo  of  1716,  an  edition  of  no 
authority,  and  utterly  beneath  his  care. 

*  Enter  Crites.]  Throughout  the  quarto  he 
is  called  Criticus.  By  Crites  here,  as  well  as  by 
Asper  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour ,  and 
Horace  in  the  Poetaster^  Jonson  undoubtedly 
meant  to  shadow  forth  himself  This  sacrifice 
to  vanity,  as  it  involved  him  in  personalities, 
naturally  increased  the  number  of  his  enemies, 
and  exasperated  the  hostility  with  which  he  was 
long  pursued.  Decker,  in  his  Untrussiug  the 
humourous  Poet,  does  not  overlook  this  circum- 
stance. "You  must  be  called  Asper,  and  Criti- 
cusy  and  Horace  I  Your  title's  longer  reading 
than  the  stile  o'  the  big  Turk's :  Asper,  Criticus, 
Quintus,  Horatius,  Flaccus."  It  appears  that 
the  boy  who  performed  this  laborious  part  was 
John  Underwood. 
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Awio,  What  say  you  to  your  Helicon  ? 
Cri.  O,  the  Muses'  well !  that's  ever  ex- 
cepted. 

Amo.  Sir,  your  Muses  have  no  such 
water,  I  assure  you;  your  nectar  or  the 
juice  of  your  nepenthe,  is  nothing  to  it ; 
'tis  above  your  metheglin,  believe  it. 

Aso.  Metheglin;  what's  that,  sir?  may 
I  be  so  audacious  to  demand? 

Amo,  A  kind  of  Greek  wine  I  have  met 
with,  sir,  in  my  travels ;  it  is  the  same  that 
Demosthenes  usually  drunk,  in  the  com- 
posure of  all  his  exquisite  and  mellifluous 
orations. 

Cri.  That's  to  be  argued,  Amorphus,  if 
we  may  credit  Lucian,  who,  in  his  En- 
comia Demosthenis,  affirms  he  never  drunk 
bat  water^  in  any  of  his  compositions. 

Amo.  Lucian  is  absurd,  he  knew  nothing : 
1  will  beUeve  mine  own  travels  before  ^1 
the  Lucians  of  Europe.  He  doth  fe^  you 
with  fittons,2  figments,  and  leasings. 

Cri.  Indeed,  I  think,  next  a  traveller, 
he  does  prettily  well. 

Amo.  I  assure  you  it  was  wine,  I  have 
tasted  it,  and  from  the  hand  of  an  Italian 
antiquary,  who  derives  it  authentically  from 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara's  bottles.  How  name 
you  the  gentleman  you  are  in  rank  with 
there,  sir? 

Cri.  Tis  Asotus,  son  to  the  late  deceased 
Pbilargyrus,  the  citizen. 

Amo.  Was  his  father  of  any  eminent  place 
or  means  ? 

Cri.  He  was  to  have  been  praetor  next 
year. 

Amo.  Ha  !  apretty formal  yoimg  gallant, 
in  good  sooth ;  pity  he  is  not  more  genteelly 
propagated.  Hark  you,  Crites,  you  may 
say  to  him  what  I  am,  if  you  please ;  though 
I  affect  not  i>opularity,  yet  I  would  be  loth 
to  stand  out  to  any  whom  you  shall  vouch- 
safe to  call  friend. 

Cri.  Sir,  I  fear  I  may  do  wrong  to  your 
soflBciencies  in  the  reporting  them,  by  for- 
getting or  misplacing  some  one :  yourself 


'  Lucian,  in  his  EncomioDemosthenis,  affirms 
«  never  drunk  but  water"]  These  are  the  words 
of  Lucian,  ovic  ovruv  o  Ai^fuxr^cviff  owm0c( 
**poc  |u9ipr  Tovs  Aoyous  oAX'  viwp  mvuv. 

Whal. 

'  He  doth  feed  you  with  fittons,  figments,  and 
kasings.]  Perhaps  the  reading  of  the  quarto  is 
^■Bost  eligible,  and  that  is  fictiom  ;  unless  we 
^ppose  that  fittons  is  an  aiSected  expression  of 
this  travelled  gallant ;  which  is  not  improbable. 

Whal. 

The  quarto  has  merely  "  fictions  and  leasings.  ** 
It  does  nqt  appear  ^^taX  fitton  is  an  "affected 
expression,"  as  it  is  used  by  some  of  our  plainest 


can  best  inform  him  of  yourself,  sir ;  except 
you  had  some  catalogue  or  list  of  your 
faculties  ready  drawn,  which  you  would  re- 
quest me  to  shew  him  for  you,  and  him  to 
take  notice  of. 

Amo.  This  Crites  is  sour;  laside."]  I 
will  think,  sir. 

Cri.  Do  so,  sir. — O  heaven  !  that  any- 
thing in  the  likeness  of  man  should  suffer 
these  racked  extremities,  for  the  uttering  of 
his  sophisticate  good  parts.  {Aside. 

Aso.  Crites,  I  have  a  suit  to  you ;  but  you 
must  not  deny  me:  pray  you  make  this 
gentleman  and  I  friends. 

Cri.  Friends  !  why,  is  there  any  difference 
between  you  ? 

Aso.  No ;  I  mean  acquaintance,  to  know 
one  another. 

Cri.  O,  now  I  apprehend  you;  your 
phrase  was  without  me  before. 

Aso.  In  good  faith,  he's  a  most  excellent 
rare  man,  I  warrant  him. 

Cri.  'Slight,  they  are  mutually  enamoured 
by  this  time.  {Aside. 

Aso.  Will  you,  sweet  Crites? 

Cri.  Yes,  yes. 

Aso.  Nay,  but  when  ?  you'll  defer  it  now, 
and  forget  it. 

Cri.  Why,  is  it  a  thing  of  such  present 
necessity,  that  it  requires  so  violent  a  dis- 
patch ? 

Aso.  No,  but  would  I  might  never  stir, 
he's  a  most  ravishing  man  I  Good  Crites, 
you  shall  endear  me  to  you,  in  good  faith ; 
la! 

Cri.  Well,  your  longing  shall  be  satisfied, 
sir. 

Aso.  And  withal,  you  may  tell  him  what 
my  father  was,  and  how  well  he  left  me, 
and  that  I  am  his  heir. 

Cri.  I-«ave  it  to  me,  I'll  forget  none  of 
your  dear  graces,  I  warrant  you. 

Aso.  Nay,  I  know  you  can  better  marshal 

these  affairs  than  I  can O  gods  !  I'd 

give  all  the  world,  if  I  had  it,  forsLbundance 
of  such  acquaintance. 

writers.  Thus  old  Gascoigne,  "totell  a>?//^«/ 
in  your  landlord's  eares."  And  North,  in  his 
Translation  of  Plutarch,  "  In  many  other  places 
he  commonly  used  to  fitton^  and  to  wnte  de- 
vices of  his  own."  It  seems  synonymous  with 
feign  or  fabricate.  Figment  is  thus  expiaitted 
by  Fletcher ; 

"  A  figment  is  a  candid  lie. 
This  is  an  old  pass." — Fimr  Plays  in  One. 

Leasing  is,  or  ought  to  be,  familiar  to  every 
reader.  In  Jonson  s  time,  perhaps,  these  words 
had  different  shades  of  turpitude,  which  are  no 
longer  distinguishable. 
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Cri.  What  ridiculous  circumstance  might 
I  devise  now.  to  bestow  this  reciprocal  brace 
of  butterflies  one  upon  another  ?      \Aside. 

Amo.  Since  I  trod  on  this  side  the  Alps,* 
I  was  not  so  frozen  in  my  invention.  Let 
me  see:  to  accost  him  with  some  choice 
remnant  of  Spanish  or  Italian !  that  would 
indifferently  express  my  languages  now: 
marry,  then,  if  he  should  fall  out  to  be 
ignorant,  it  were  both  hard  and  harsh. 
How  else?  step  into  some  ra^oni  del 
siatOt'*  and  so  make  my  induction !  that 
were  above  him  too ;  and  out  of  his  ele- 
ment, I  fear.  Feign  to  have  seen  him  in 
Venice  or  Padua  1  or  some  face  near  his 
in  similitude  I  'tis  too  pointed  and  open. 
No,  it  must  be  a  more  quaint  and  collateral 
Kievice,  as stay:  to  frame  some  enco- 
miastic speech  upon  this  our  metropolis,  or 
the  wise  magistrates  thereof,  in  which 
politic  number,  'tis  odds  but  his  father  filled 
up  a  room  ?  descend  into  a  particular  ad- 
miration of  their  justice,  for  the  due  mea- 
suring of  coals,  burning  of  cans,*  and  such 
like  ?  as  also  their  religion,  in  pulling  down 
a  superstitious  cross,  and  advancing  a 
Venus,  or  Priapus,  in  place  of  it?*  ha ! 
'twill  do  well.  Or  to  talk  of  some  hospital 
whose  walls  record  his  father  a  benefactor  ? 
or  of  so  many  buckets  bestowed  on  his 
parish  church  in  his  life  time,  with  his  name 
at  length,  for  want  of  arms,  trickt  upon 
them?  any  of  these.  Or  to  praise  the 
cleanness  of  the  street  wherein  he  dwelt  ? 
or  the  provident  painting  of  his  posts, 
against  he  should  have  been  praetor  ?*  or, 
leaving  his  parent,  come  to  some  special 
ornament  about  himself,  as  his  rapier,  or 
some  other  of  his  accoutrements  ?  I  have 
it :  thanks,  gracious  Minerva  ! 

Aso.  Would  I  had  but  once  spoke  to 
him,  and  then He  comes  to  me  I 


*  Since  I  trod  on  this  side  theAlj^Sf]  O  bone ! 
Was  the  scene  laid  in  Boeotia  for  this  ? 

*  Razloni  del  stato,']  This  **  choice  rem- 
nant of  Italian/'  (which  no  Italian  could  pro- 
■nounce,)  or,  something  like  it,  seems  to  have 
.been  proverbial  for  the  politics  of  different  coun- 
tries. It  is  used  by  Cartwright,  (and  many 
others,)  "  Ra^^ioni  di  stato  generally  reek  in 
all." — Ordinary,  act  i.  sc.  ^. 

*  Burning  ^(Ctffw,]  i.e.,  impressing  the  mark 
of  legality  wiUi  a  hot  iron,  on  the  wooden  mea- 
sures then  in  use. — ^Whal. 

*  As  also  their  religion^  in  pulling  down  a 
superstitious  crosSy  and  advancing  a  Venus, 
or  PriapuSf  in  place  of  it  f]  This  alludes  to  the 
practices  of  the  Puritans.  Stowe  tells  us,  that 
many  of  the  lower  images  belonging  to  the  cross 
in  Cfheapside  were  frequently  broken  or  pulled 


Amo.  'Tis  a  most  curious  and  neatly  ' 
wrought  band,  this  same,  as  I  have  seen,  \ 
sir. 

Aso.  O  lord,  sir  ! 

Amo.  You  forgive  the  humour  of  mine 
eye,  in  observing  it. 

Cri,  Hiseye  waters  after  it,  it  seems. 

\Aside. 

Aso.  O  lord,  sir!  there  needs  no  such 
apology,  I  assure  you. 

Cri.  I  am  anticipated :  they'll  make  a 
solemn  deed  of  gift  of  themselves,  you  shall 
see.  \Aside.  \ 

Amo.  Your  riband  too  does  most  grace-  i 
fully,  in  troth. 

Aso.  'Tis  the  most  genteel,  and  received 
wear  now,  sir. 

Am^.  Believe  me,  sir,  I  speak  it  not  to 
humour  you — I  have  not  seen  a  young 
gentleman,  generally,  put  on  his  clothes 
with  more  judgment. 

Aso.  O,  'tis  your  pleasure  to  say  so,  sir. 

Amo.  No,  as  I  am  virtuous,  being  alto- 
gether untraveUed,  it  strikes  me  into 
wonder. 

Aso.  I  do  purpose  to  travel,  sir,  at 
spring. 

Amo.  I  think  I  shall  affect  you,  sir.  This 
last  speech  of  yours  hath  begun  to  make 
you  dear  to  me. 

Aso.  O  lord,  sir !  I  would  there  were  any- 
thing in  me,  sir,  that  might  appear  worthy 
the  least  worthiness  of  your  worth,  sir.  I 
protest,  sir,  I  should  endeavour  to  shew 
it,  sir,  with  more  than  common  regsoid, 
sir. 

Cri.  O,  here's  rare  motley,*  sir. 

[Aside. 

Amo.  Both  your  desert,  and  your  en- 
deavours are  plentiful,  suspect  them  not: 
but  your  sweet  disposition  to  travel,  I  as- 
sure you,  hath  made  you  another  myself  in 

down,  and  particularly,  that  about  tibe  3re9r 
1596,  "  imder  the  image  of  Christ's  resurrecdon 
defaced,  was  set  up  a  curious  wrought  tabernacle  , 
of  grey  marble  ;  and  in  the  same,  an  alabaster 
image  of  Diana,  a  woman  for  the  most  part 
naked,  and  water  conveyed  from  the  Thames 
prilling  from  her  naked  breast." — Whal. 

Jonson  was  at  this  time  a  Catholic ;  but  the 
satire  is  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  ingenious 
and  severe,  if  what  is  strictly  just  can  be  termed 
satire. 

*  Or  the  provident  painting  of  his  posts, 
against  he  sJtould  have  been  pneiorf]  See 
p.  108  a. 

^  O,  herd's  rare  motley,]  i.e.,  simple,  silly ; 
from  the  parti-coloured  dress  worn  by  fools. 
Thus  Fletcher,  "What  motley  stuff  is  this! 
sirrah,  speak  sense." — Maid  in  the  Mill. 


I.  Charge  I  why,  'lb  nothing  for  a 
gentlemaii  that  goes  private,  as  yourself, 
my  intelligence  shall  quit  my  charge 
im^.  Good  faith,  this  hat  hath  pos- 
line  eye  exceedingly;  'tis  so  pretty 
mi  fantastic ;  what !  is  it  a  beaver  ? 
Au,  Ay,  sir,  I'll  assure  you  'tis  a  beaver, 
cost  me  eight  crowns  but  this  morning. 
Amt.  After  your  French  account  ? 
Aio.  Yes,  sir. 

Cri.  And  so  near  his  head  I  beshrew  me, 
daitgerous,  [Asid£, 

>.  A  very  pretty  fashion,  believe  me, 
most  novel  kind  of  trim :  your  band 


a  shall  dc 


',  if  you  please  to 
e  a  most  infinite 

Cri,  'Sl^ht,  will  he  be  praised  out  of  his 
I  would  you 


F"  after  the  Italian 
slunld  conceive  so  ol  me. 

Amo,  Sir,  1  shall  fear  to  appear  rude  in 
denying  your  courtesies,  especially  being 
mviicsi  by  so  proper  a  disdcction.  May  I 
pray  your  name,  sir  ? 

Aio.  My  name  is  Asotus,  sir. 

Ana.  1  take  your  love,  gentle  Asotus; 
tntlet  me  win  you  to  receive  this,  in  ex- 


"lon  m  this  cDimljy.  Howel  stnds  homt  one 
tmi  PaiJB  (Lett.  17)  as  a  great  rarity. 

'  Cm  1  ^rrof  hafipily  katk  fortvne  fitrnished 
Jwrntfawhetstonef]  C«  is  the  Latlu  ward 
w  1  vAitstom ;  and  the  joke  consbti  in  the 
tmsaa  of  his  name  10  his  manners.  A  iiikji. 
'••V  mi  a  cant  term  of  thai  age  to  dsnole  the 
Hmlty  oC  lyioK,  or  sny  incitement  to  itll  a  lie. 
Mmltelnducnon,  the  traveller  is  said  to  have 
a<  mtUli>m  followine  him.— Whau 


Aso.  'Slid,  thisis  not  worth  a  crown,  and 

Cri.  I  looked  when  he  would  repent 
m,  he  has  begun  (0  be  sad  a  good  while. 
A  me.  Sir,  shall  I  say  to  you  fiH-  thai  hat  ? 
i  not  so  sad,  be  not  so  sad.  It  is  a  relic 
could  not  so  easily  have  departed  with, 
It  as  the  hieroglyphic  of  my  affection; 
"  to  what  form  you  please. 


^ou  shall  alter  it 

It  will  take  any  block ; 

varied  on  record  to  the  three  thousandth 

time,  and  not  so  few.  It  hath  these  vi 

beside ;  your  bead  shali  nt '      ' 


brain  leave  you,  without  licence ; 
■ve  your  complexion  to  etem' 
of  the  sun,  should  you  we; 
Trrida,  hath  power  to  approach 
!.  It  is  proof  against  thunder 
ment  1  and  was  given  me  by  a 
n  Russia,  as  an  espedal  prized 
1  constantly  aflirmed  to  be  the 
impanied  the  politic  Ulysses  in 
.nd  ten  years  travels. 

ro.  By  Jove,   I  wiU  not  depart  vrithal. 

loever  iould  give  me  a  million. 

Ester  Cos  and  Prosoites. 

Cos.  Save  you,  sweet  bloods  I  does  any 

of  you  want  a  creature,  or  a  dependent  ? 

Cri.  Beshrew  me,  a  fine  blunt  slaVe  I 

Amo,  A  page  of  good  timber!   Il  wi 

now  be  my  grace  to  entertaiti  him  Erst, 

though  1  cashier  him  again  in  private. — 


d? 


Cos.  Cos,  sir,  C(a. 
Cri.  Cos  I  how  happily  hath  fortune  fu 
nished  him  with  a  whetstone  f 


s  he  calls  il:  nor  can  1  preteni 

may  iiaue  arisen  fiom  the  sloiy  of  the  ^ 

cdus :  though  why  the  sunplcst  miracle  ir.  — 
ivy  should  have  been  singled  out  to  typify  lying, 

LCh  as  lumping  10  a  Back,  grinning  through  a 
^Ilar,  Sc.,  there  was  one  of  a  most  extraordi- 
uy  and  culpatje  nature,  which  was  <(i'<>'4  'Ihe 
own  wlio  told  the  most  enormous  and  unpos- 
blc  falsehood,  was  rewarded  for  his  petverse 
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V 


Amo.  I  do  entertain  you,  Cos;  conceal 
your  quality  till  we  be  private ;  if  your  part: 
be  worthy  of  me,  I  will  coimtenance  you 
if  not,  catechize  you. — Gentles,  shall  W( 
go? 
Aso.  Stay,   sir;   I'll  but  entertain  this 

other  fellow,  and  then 1  have  a  great 

humour  to  taste  of  this  water  too,  but  I'll 

come  again  alone  for  that mark  the 

place. — ^What's  your  name,  youth  ? 
Pros.  Prosaites,  sir. 

Aso.  Prosaites !  a  very  fine  name ;  Crites, 
is  it  not  ? 

Cri.  Yes,  and  a  very  ancient  one,  sir, 
the  Beggar. 

Aso.  Follow  me,  good  Prosaites;  let's 

talk.  ^Exeunt  all  but  Crites. 

Cri.  He  will  rank  even  with  you,  ere't 

be  long, 
If  you  hold  on  your  course.    O  vanity, 
How  are  thy  painted  beauties  doted  on. 
By  light  and  empty  ideots  !  how  pursued 
With  open  and  extended  appetite  ! 
How  they  do  sweat,  and  run  themselves 

from  breath, 
Raised  on  their  toes,  to  catch  thy  airy 

forms, 
Still   turning    giddy,    till    they  reel   like 

drunkards. 
That  buy  the  merry  madness  of  one  hour 
With  the  long  irksomeness  of  following 

time! 
O  how  despised  and  base  a  thing  is  man. 
If  he   not   strive   t'erect   his    grovelling 

thoughts 
Above  the  strain  of  flesh  !  but  how  more 

cheap. 
When,  ev'n  his  best  and  understanding 

part. 
The  crown  and  strength  of  all  his  faculties, 

ingenuity  with  a  whetstone^  which  four  or  five 
centuries  ago  might  perhaps  be  somewhat  more 
valuable  than  it  is  at  present.  Hence  the  familiar 
connexion'  between  the  vice  and  the  reward. 
A  notorious  liar  was  said  to  be  lying  for  a  whet- 
stone ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  punishment  for 
such  a  one  to  have  a  whetsone  tied  round  his 
neck,  or  fastened  on  the  outside  of  his  garment, 
and  to  be  thus  publicly  exposed.  I  could  give 
many  instances  of  this ;  but  enough  perhaps 
has  been  already  said. 

*  Is  hurt  with,  mere  intention  ^w  their  follies. 1 
Intention  is  the  act  of  fixed  and  earnest  gazing 
on  an  object.  In  this  sense  the  word  occurs  fre- 
quently m  Jonson. 

*  Tut,  she  is  stale ,  drv.]  This  passage  is  well 
abridged  by  Pope ; 

*'  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  foul  a  mien, 
That,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen." 

*  As  if  we  poetised  in  a  pasteboard  case. 


Floats,  like  a  dead  drowned  body,  on  the 

stream    , 
Of  vulgar  humour,  mixt  with  common 'st 

dregs  I  ^ 

I  suffer  for  their  guilt  now,  and  my  soul. 
Like  one  that  looks  on  ill-affected  eyes. 
Is  hurt  with  mere  intention  on  their  follies.  * 
Why  will  I  view  them  then,  my  sense  might 

ask  me? 
Or  is't  a  rarity,  or  some  new  object. 
That  strains  my  strict  observance  to  this 

point  ? 
O,  would  it  were !  therein  I  could  affozxl 
My  spirit  should  draw  a   little  near   to 

theirs, 
To  gaze  on  novelties ;  so  vice  were  one. 
Tut,  she  is  stale,*  rank,  foul ;  and  were  it 

not 
That  those  that  woo  her  greet  her  with 

locked  eyes. 
In  spight  of  all  th'  impostures,  paintings,, 

drugs, 
Which  her  bawd,  Custom,  dawbs  her  cheeks 

withal, 
She  would  betray  her  loathed  and  leprous 

face. 
And  fright  the  enamoured  dotards  from 
^       themselves : 

But  such  is  the  perverseness  of  our  nature. 
That  if  we  once  but  fjancy  levity. 
How  antic  and  ridiculous  soe'er 
It  suit  with  us,  yet  will  our  muffled  thought 
Choose  rather  not  to  see  it,  than  avoid  it : 
And  if  we  can  but  banish  our  own  sense. 
We  act  our  mimic  tricks  with  that  free 

licence 
That  lust,  that  pleasure,  that  seciuity. 
As  if  we  practised  in  a  paste-board  case. 
And  no   one  saw    the   motion,  but   the 

motion.' 

And  no  one  saw  the  motion,  but  the  motion.]  A 
simile  taken  from  the  management  of  puppets 
behind  the  curtain,  with  strines  and  wires :  the 
cause  of  whose  motion  must  he  kept  from  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators.  The  obscurity  lies  in  the 
different  senses  of  the  word  motion;  the^  first  is 
taken  in  the  common  sense,  the  last  signifies  the 
puppet  itself. — ^Whal. 
Whalley  seems  pleased  with  this  note,  for,  in 


the  mar^pn  of  his  copy,  he  has  directed  it  tp 
stand :  it  is,  however,  incorrect.  Jonson's 
meaning  is  simply  this — "As  if  we  were  without 
spectators,  and  none  but  the  puppets  saw  the 
puppet-show."  In  the  quarto  Motion  is  in  both 
places  distinguished  by  italics  and  capitals: 
this,  perhaps,  Whalley  did  not  know ;  for  he 
seems  to  have  generally  overlooked  the  first 
copies. 

There  is  great  force  and  beauty  in  this  speech 
of  Crites  ;  and,  indeed,  thf  whole  of  this  act  is 
woithy  of  the  author  in  his  happiest  moments. 
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Well,  check  thy  passion,  lest  it  grow  too 

loud: 
While  fools  are  pitied,  they  wax  fat  and 

proad. 


i  ACT  II. 

j  SCENE  l,^The  Court, 

i    Efiter  Cupid  and  Mercury,  disguised 
as  pages. 

I    Cup.  Why,  this  was  most  unexpectedly 

\  fallowed,  my  divine  delicate  Mercury  ;  by 

the  beard  of  Jove,   thou  aft  a  precious 


Mer.  '^?iYt  Cupid,  leave  to  ^peak  impro- 
perly;  since  we  are  turned  cracks,  let's 
stody  to  be  like  cracks ;  practise  their 
langiiage  and  behavioius,  and  not  with  a 
dead  imitation:  Act  freely,  carelessly,  and 
capriciously,  as  if  our  veins  ran  with  quick- 
sflrcr,  and  not  utter  a  phrase  but  what 
shall  come  forth  steeped  in  the  very  brine 
<rf  conceit,  and  sparkle  like  salt  in  fire. 

Cup.  That's  not  every  one's  happiness, 
Hennes :  Though  you  can  presume  upon 
the  easiness  and  dexterity  of  your  wit,  you 
shall  give  me  leave  to  be  a  little  jealous 
of  mine;  and  not  desperately  to  hazard  it 
after  your  capering  humour. 

Mer.  Nay,  then,  Cupid,  I  think  we 
mast  have  yoii  hoodwinked  again  ;  for  you 
8rc  grown  too  provident  since  your  eyes 
^we  at  liberty. 

Ck^.  Not  so,  Mercury,  I  am  still  blind 
Cupid  to  thee. 

Mer.  And  what  to  the  lady  nymph  you 
serve? 

Cup.  Troth,  page,  boy,  and  sirrah : 
tlicse  are  all  my  titles. 

Mer.  Then  thou  hast  not  altered  thy 
wme,  with  thy  disguise? 
,  tup.  O  no,  that  had  been  supereroga- 
tion ;  you  shall  never  hear  yoiu:  courtier 
call  but  by  one  of  these  three. 

Mer.  Faith,  then  both  oiu"  fortunes  are 
the  same. 

Hi*  bathing-tub  is  not  suspected."]  i.e.,  is 
'"PP^Bcd  to  b«  used  simply  for  a  bath,  and  not 
^  the  cure  of  any  disease,  as  was  then  the 
common  prartice. 

I  Apedanty]  i.e.,  a  teacher  of  the  languages. 
f.]f*  i*  ^*ot  lightly  within  to  his  mercer^] 
^|«/jr  is  commonly,  in  ordinary  cases.  Thus 
anakspeare: 

Short  summers  lightfyYuLVC  a  forward  spring." 
Kichard  III.— Whau 


Cup.  Why,  what  parcel  of  man  hast 
thou  lighted  on  for  a  master  ? 

Mer.  Such  a  one  as,  before  I  begin  to 
decipher  him,  I  dare  not  affirm  to  be  any- 
thing less  than  a  courtier.  So  much  he  is 
during  this  open  time  of  revels,  and  would 
be  longer,  but  that  his  means  are  to  leave 
him  shortly  after.  His  name  is  Hedon,  a 
gallant  wholly  consecrated  to  his  pleasures. 

Cup.  Hedon!  he  uses  much  to  my 
lady's  chamber,  I  think. 

Mer.  How  is  she  called,  and  then  I  can 
shew  thee  ? 

Cup.  Madam  Philautia. 

Mer.  O  ay,  he  affects  her  very  par- 
ticularly indeed.  These  are  his  graces. 
He  doth  (besides  me)  keep  a  barber  and  a 
monkey  ;  he  has  a  rich  wrought  waistcoat 
to  entertain  his  visitants  in,  with  a  cap 
almost  suitable.  His  curtains  and  bedding 
are  thought  to  be  his  own :  his  bathing- 
tub  is  not  suspected.^  He  loves  to  have  a 
fencer,  a  pedant,^  and  a  musician  seen  in 
his  lodging  a-momings. 

Cup.  And  not  a  poet  ? 

Mer.  Fie,  no  :  himself  is  a  rhymer,  and 
that's  thought  better  than  a  poet.  He  is 
not  lightly  within  to  his  mercer,  ^  no,  though 
he  come  when  he  takes  physic,  which  is 
commonly  after  his  play.  He  beats  a 
tailor  very  well,  but  a  stocking-seller  ad- 
mirably :  and  so  consequently  any  one  he 
owes  money  to,  that  dares  not  resist  him. 
He  never  makes  general  invitement,  but 
against  the  publishing  of  a  new  suit ; 
marry,  then  you  shall  have  more  drawn  to 
bis  lodging,  than  come  to  the  laimching  of 
some  three  ships ;  especially  if  he  be  fur- 
nished with  supplies  for  the  retiring  of  his 
old  wardrobe  from  pawn  :  if  not,  he  does 
hire  a  stock  of  apparel,  and  some  forty  or 
fifty  pound  in  gold,  for  that  forenoon,  to 
shew.  He  is  thought  a  very  necessary 
perfume  for  the  presence,  and  for  that  only 
cause  welcome  thither  :  six  milliners'  shops 
afford  you  not  the  like  scent.  He  courts 
ladies  with  how  many  great  horse  he  hath 
rid  that  morning,  or  how  oft  he  hath  done 
the  whole,   or  half  the  pommado*  in  a 


^  The  whole  or  half  the  pommado]  It  may 
be  just  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  pommetdo 
is  vaulting  on  a  horse,  without  the  aid  of  stir- 
rups, by  resting  one  hand  on  the  saddle-bow. 
The  pommado  reversa  was  vaulting  off  again. 
Thus  Marston : 

"  Room  for  a  vaulting  skip, 
.  Room  for  Torquatus,  that  ne  er  opt  his  lip 
But  in  prate  of  ponunado  reversa." — Sat.  xi. 
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seven-night  before  :  and  sometimes  ven- 
tures so  far  upon  the  virtue  of  his  pomander, 
that  he  dares  tell  'em  how  many  shirts  he 
has  sweat  at  tennis  that  week  ;  but  wisely 
conceals  so  many  dozen  of  balls  he  is  on 
the  score.  Here  he  comes,  that  is  all 
this. 

Enter  Hedon,  Anaides,  and  Gelaia. 

Hed.  Boy! 

Mer,  Sir. 

Hed.  Are  any  of  the  ladies  in  the 
presence? 

Mer,  None  yet,  sir. 

Hed,  Give  me  some  gold, — more. 

Ana.  Is  that  thy  boy,  Hedon  ? 

Hed.  Ay,  what  think'st  thou  of  him  ? 

Ana.  I'd  geld  him ;  I  warrant  he  has 
the  philosopher's  stone. 

Hed.  Well  said,  my  good  melancholy 
devil ;  sirrah,  I  have  devised  one  or  two  of 
the  prettiest  oaths,  this  morning  in  my 
bed,  as  ever  Aou  heard'st,  to  protest 
withal  in  the  presence. 

Ana.  Prithee,  let's  hear  them. 

Hed.  Soft,  thou'lt  use  them  afore  me. 

Ana.  No,  d — mn  me  then — I  have 
more  oaths  than  I  know  how  to  utter,  by 
this  air. 

Hed.  Faith,  one  is.  By  the  tip  of  your 
ear,  sweet  lady.  Is  it  not  pretty,  and 
genteel  ? 

Ana.  Yes,  for  the  person  'tis  applied  to, 
a  lady.    It  should  be  light  and 

Hed.  Nay,  the  other  is  better,  exceeds  it 
much :  the  invention  is  farther  fet  too. 
By  the  white  valley  that  lies  between  the 

alpine  hills  of  your  bosom,  I  protest 

y^na.  Well,    you   travelled    for    that, 

edon. 

Mer.  Ay,  in  a  map,  where  his  eyes  were 
but  blind  guides  to  his  understanding,  it 
seems. 

Hed.  And  then  I  have  a  salutation  will 
nick  all,  by  this  caper :  hay ! 


^  Your  hands  have  wit  enough  to'  keep  them- 
selves warm.]  This  proverbial  phrase  is  found 
in  most  of  our  ancient  dramas.  Thus,  in  The 
Wise  Woman  of  Hogsden :  "  You  are  the  wise 
woman,  are  you?  you  haz/e  wit  to  keep  yourself 
warm  enough^  I  warrant  you."  It  seems  un- 
necessary to  ate  more  examples  of  so  common 
an  expression. 

\I  do  wish  myself  one  of  my  mistress's  ciop- 
pini.]  A  high  shoe,  or  rather  clog,  worn  by  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  ladies.  Coriat,  who  tra- 
velled, with  a  foolish  face  of  wonder,  over  a  great 
part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  gives  a  particular 
account  of  the  **  chapiney^'  diat  he  saw  in  the 
Venetian  territories,  some  of  which  were  "half 


Ana.  How  is  that? 

Hed.  You  know  I  caU  madam  Philautia, 
my  Honour  ,*  and  she  calls  me,  her  Ambi- 
tion. Now,  when  I  meet  her  in  the  pre- 
sence anon,  I  will  come  to  her,  and  say» 
Sweet  Honour,  I  have  hitherto  contented 
my  sense  with  the  lilies  6f  your  hand,  but 
now  I  will  taste  the  roses  of  your  lip  ;  and 
withal,  kiss  her  :  to  which  she  cannot  but 
blushing  answer,  Nay,  now  you  are  toa 
ambitious.  And  then  do  I  reply:  /  cannot 
be  too  Ambitious  of  Honour,  sweet  lady, 
WiU't  not  be  good  ?  ha  ?  ha  ? 

Ana.  O,  assure  your  soul. 

Hed.  By  heaven,  I  think  'twill  be  ex- 
cellent ;  and  a  very  politic  achievement  of 
a  kiss. 

Ana,  I  have  thought  upon  one  for 
Moria  of  a  sudden  too,  if  it  take. 

Hed.  What  is't,  my  dear  Invention  ? 

Ana.  Marry,  I  will  come  to  her,  (and 
she  always  wears  a  muff,  if  you  be  remem- 
bered,) and  I  will  tell  her.  Madam,  your 
whole  self  cannot  but  be  perfectly  wise  ;  for 
your  hands  have  wit  enough  to  keep  thein- 
selves  warm.^ 

Hed.  Now,  before  Jove,  admirable! 
[Gelaia  laughs^  Look,  thy  page  takes  it 
too.  By  Phoebus,  my  sweet  facetious 
rascal,  I  could  eat  water-gruel  with  thee  a 
month  for  this  jest,  my  dear  rogue. 

Ana.  O,  by  Hercules,  'tis  your  only 
dish ;  above  all  your  potatoes  or  oyster- 
pies  in  the  world. 

Hed.  I  have  ruminated  upon  a  most 
rare  wish  too,  and  the  prophecy  to  it ;  but 
I'll  have  some  friend  to  be  the  prophet ; 
as  thus :  I  do  wish  myself  one  of  my 
mistress's  cioppini.^  Another  demands. 
Why  would  he  be  one  of  his  mistress's 
cioppini?  a  third  answers,  Because  he 
would  make  her  higher :  a  fourth  shall 
say,  That  will  make  her  proud !  and  a  £lfth 
shall  conclude,  Then  do  I  prophesy  {x^^ 
will  have  a  fall ; — and  he  shall  give  it  hiSf 

a  yard  in  height.**  Honest  Tom  seems  to  have 
somewhat  availed  himself  of  the  traveller's 
privilege;  but  that  they  were  of  a  most  pre- 
posterous thickness  cannot  be  denied.  Bulwer 
IS  very  angry  with  them :  "  What  a  prodigious* 
(portentous)  '*  affectation  is  that  of  choppines, 
wherein  our  ladies  imitate  the  Yenetian  and 
Persian  ladies  !"  And  he  expresses  some  con- 
cern for  the  ungenerous  deception  practised  on 
the  Spanish  husbands,  whose  wives,  thotigh 
tall  in  appearance,  "  commonly  prove  no  more 
but  half  wives;  for  at  the  wedding  night  it 
may  be  perceived  that  halfe  the  oride  was 
made  of  guilded  corke.'' — Artificial  Changling, 
p.  sso- 


^ 
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Ana.  I  will  be  your  prophet.  Gods  so, 
it  will  be  most  exquisite ;  thou  art  a  fine 
icventious  rogue,  sirrah. 

Hed.  Nay,  and  I  have  poesies  for  rings 
too,  and  riddles  that  they  dream  not  of. 

Ana.  Tut,  they'll  do  that,  when  they 
come  to  sleep  on  them,  time  enough.  But 
were  thy  devices  never  in  the  presence  yet, 
Hedon? 

Hed.  O  no,  I  disdain  that. 

Ana.  Twere  good  we  went  afore  then, 
and  brought  them  acquainted  with  the 
room  where  they  shall  act,  lest  the  strange- 
ness of  it  put  them  out  of  countenance, 
irfaen  they  should  come  forth. 

[Exeunt  Hedon  and  Anaides. 

Cup.  Is  that  a  courtier  too  ? 

Mer.  Troth,  no ;  he  has  two  essential 
parts  of  the  courtier,  pride  and  ignorance  ; 
marry,  the  rest  come  somewhat  after  the 
on^nary  gallant.  Tis  Impudence  itself, 
Anaides  ;  one  that  speaks  all  that  comes  in 
his  cheeks,  and  will  blush  no  more  than  a 
sackbut.  He  lightly  occupies  the  jester's 
room  at  the  table,  and  keeps  laughter, 
Gelaia,  a  wench  in  page's  attire,  following 
lam  in  place  of  a  squire,  whom  he  now  and 
tben  tickles  with  some  strange  ridiculous 
staff,  uttered  as  his  land  came  to  him,  by 
chance.  He  will  censure  or  discourse  of 
anything,  but  as  absurdly  as  you  would 

vish.    His  fashion  is  not  to  take  knowledge 
of  him  that  is  beneath  him  in  clothes. 

He  never  drinks  below  the  salt.^     He 

\  He  never  drinks  below  the  sah.]  He  never 
irinks  to  those  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table.  It 
Kfcis  to  the  manner  in  which  our  ancestors  were 
iBQally  seated  at  their  meals.  The  tables  being 
loQg,  the  salt  was  commonly  placed  about  the 
aiddle,  and  served  as  a  kind  of  boundsuy  to  the 
d}%ent  quality  of  the  guests  invited.  Those  of 
<hstinction  were  ranked  above ;  the  space  below 
*as  assigned  to  the  dependents,  or  iiiferior  rela- 
tions of  the  master  of  me  house. — ^Wh  al. 

All  that  remains  to  be  added  to  this  pertinent 
note  is,  that  the  salt  (salt-cellar)  was  of  a  very 
luge  size,  and  easily  distinguishable ;  so  that 
the  mortification  of  the  humbler  guests  was 
complete.  See  Massinger,  vol.  i.  p.  170:  but, 
'ndttd,  the  allusions  to  this  practice  are  so 
''onierous,  that  no  reader  of  our  old  poets  can 
vuit  any  reference  on  the  subject. 
,  -^  Pip^  of  pudding- A?^tfrt».]  It  appears 
^om  the  Induction  (p.  1^5^)  that  there  were 

three  sorts  of  tobacco"  tnen  in  vogue ;  which, 
trom  the  names  scattered  over  our  old  plays, 
^^cin  to  be  leaf,  puddingy  and  cane  tobacco.  I 
^^  give  the  reader  no  other  information 
lespectine  them,  tlum  that  cane  tobacco  ap- 
^^  to  aave  been  the  most  expensive  of  the 
'hole: 


does  naturally  admire  his  wit  that  wears 
gold  lace  or  tissue  ;  stabs  any  man  that 
speaks  more  contemptibly  of  the  scholar 
than  he.  He  is  a  great  proficient  in  all 
the  illiberal  sciences,  as  cheating,  drinking, 
swaggering,  whoring,  and  such  like  :  never 
kneels  but  to  pledge  healths,  nor  prays  but 
for  a  pipe  of  pudding-tobacco.^  He  will 
blaspheme  in  his  shirt.  The  oaths  which  he 
vomits  at  one  supper  would  maintain  a 
town  of  garrison  in  good  swearing  a  twelve- 
month. One  other  genuine  quality  he 
has'  which  crowns  all  these,  and  that  is 
this  :  to  a  friend  in  want,  he  will  not  de- 
part with  the  weight  of  a  soldered  groat, 
lest  the  world  might  censure  him  prodigal, 
or  report  him  a  gull :  marry,  to  his  cocka- 
trice, or  punquetto,  half  a  dozen  tafifata 
gowns  or  satin  kirtles^  in  a  pair  or  two  of 
months,  why,  they  are  nothing. 

Cup.  I  commend  him,  he  is  one  of  my 
clients. 

\Th^  retire  to  the  back  of  the  stage. 

Enter  Amorphus,  Asotus,  and  Cos. 

Amo.  Come,  sir.  You  are  now  within 
regard  of  the  presence,  and  see,  the  privacy 
of  this  room  how  sweetly  it  offers  itself  to 
our  retired  intendments. — Page,  cast  a 
vigilant  and  enquiring  eye  about,  that  we 
be  not  rudely  surprised  by  the  approach 
of  some  ruder  stranger. 

Cos.  I  warrant  you,  sir.     I'll  tell  you. 
when  the  wolf  enters,^  fear  nothing. 


"  The  nostrils  of  his  chimnies  are  still  stuffed 
With  smoak,  more  chargeable  tl^ui  cane  to- 
bacco."— Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton. 

'  One  other  genuine  quality  he  has^  &c.]: 
This  genuine  quality  is  remarked  by  Juvenal : 

**  Nil habetinfelix  Nnmitor quod tnittatamico^ 
Quintillee  quod  donet,  habet,'  &c.  &c. 

Sat.  viL 

♦  Or  satin  kirtjes]  Few  words  have  occa- 
sioned such  controversy  among  the  commen- 
tators on  our  old  plays,  as  this ;  and  all  for  want 
of  knowing  that  it  is  used  in  a  twofold  sense, 
sometimes  for  the  jacket  merely,  and  sometimes 
for  the  train  or  upper  petticoat  attached  to  it  A 
full  kirde  was  always  a  jacket  and  petticoat,  a 
halfkirtle  (a  term  which  frequentiy  occurs)  was 
either  the  one  or  the  other :  but  our  ancestors, who 
wrote  when  this  article  of  dress  was  everywhere  in 
use,  and  when  there  was  little  danger  of  being 
mbunderstood,  most  commonly  contented  them- 
selves with  the  simple  term  {kirtle),  leaving  the 
sense  to  be  gathered  from  the  context.  A  man's 
jacket  was  also  called  a  Idrtle. 

*  I'll  tell  you  when  the  wolf  enters,]  This  is 
an  allusion  to  a  Latin  proverb,  and  applied  when 
the  person  talked  of  comes  in  unexpectedly,  and 
puts  an  end  to  the  discourse. — ^Whal. 
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Mer,  O  what  a  mass  of  benefit  shall  we 
possess,  in  being  the  invisible  spectators 
of  this  strange  show  now  to  be  acted ! 

Amo,  Plant  yourself  there,  sir ;  and  ob- 
serve me.  You  shall  now,  as  well  be  the 
ocular,  as  the  ear-witness,  how  clearly  I 
can  refel  that  paradox,  or  rather  pseudo- 
dox,  of  those,  which  hold  the  face  to  be  the 
index  of  the  mind,  which,  I  assure  you,  is 
not  so  in  any  politic  creature :  for  instance ; 
I  will  now  give  you  the  particular  and  dis- 
tinct face*  of  every  your  most  noted  species 
of  persons,  as  your  merchant,  your  scholar, 
your  soldier,  your  lawyer,  courtier,  &c., 
and  each  of  these  so  truly,  as  you  would 
swear,  but  that  your  eye  shall  see  the  va- 
riation of  the  lineament,  it  were  my  most 
proper  and  genuine  aspect.  First,  for  your 
merchant,  or  city-face,  'tis  thus;  a  dull, 
plodding  face,  still  looking  in  a  direct  line, 
forward :  there  is  no  great  matter  in  this 
face.  Then  have  you  your  student's,  or 
academic  face,  which  is  here  an  honest, 
simple,  and  methodical  face ;  but  somewhat 
more  spread  than  the  former.  The  third 
is  your  soldier's  face,  a  menacing  and  as- 
tounding face,  that  looks  broad  and  big : 
the  grace  of  this  face  consisteth  much  in  a 
beaM.  The  anti-face  to  this  is  your  law- 
yer's face  a  contracted,  subtile,  and  intri- 
cate face,  full  of  quirks  and  turnings,  a 
labyrinthean  face,  now  angularly,  now  cir- 
cularly, every  way  aspected.  Next  is  your 
statist's  face,^  a  serious,  solemn,  and  super- 
cilious face,  full  of  formal  and  square 
gravity :  the  eye  for  the  most  part  deeply 
and  artificially  shadowed :  there  is  great 
judgment  required  in  the  making  of  this 
face.  But  now,  to  come  to  your  face  of 
faces,  or  courtier's  face ;  'tis  of  three  sorts, 
according  to  our  subdivision  of  a  courtier, 
elementary,  practic,^  and  theoric.  Your 
courtier  theoric^  is  he  that  hath  arrived  to 
his  farthest,  and  doth  now  know  the  court 
rather  by  speculation  than  practice;  and 

*  /  voill  now  give  you  the  particular  and 
distinct  face ^  &c.]  This  corroborates  my  ex- 
planation of  the  passage,  p.  153  b.  That  "  the 
face  is  the  index  of  the  mind  was  "  held  "  by 
Ovid,  Juvenal,  and  others. 

*  Next  is  your^X3X\%\!%face^  i.e.,  yo^sr  states- 
man's. Thus  Marmion:  *' Adorned  with  that 
even  mixture  of  fluency  and  grace,  as  are  re- 
quired both  in  a  statist  and  a  courtier." — The 
Antiquary,  act  i.  sc.  i. — Whal. 

'  Place  your  minor  in  your  hat fl  **  It  should 
seem,"  Whalley  says,  "  from  this  passage,  that 
the  finical  courtiers  carried  a  pocket-mirror  about 
them,  which  they  sometimes  put  in  their  hats." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it :  both  sexes  wore 


this  is  his  face:  a  fastidious  and  oblique 
face  ;  that  looks  as  it  went  with  a  vice,  and 
were  screwed  thus.  Your  courtier  practic, 
is  he  that  is  yet  in  his  path,  his  course,  his 
way,  and  hath  not  touched  the  punctilio  or 
point  of  his  hopes ;  his  face  is  here :  a  most 
promising,  open,  smooth,  and  overflowing 
face,  that  seems  as  it  would  run  and  pour 
itself  into  you :  somewhat  a  northerly  face. 
Your  courtier  elementary,  is  one  but  newly 
entered,  or  as  it  were  in  the  alphabet,  or 
ut-re-mi-fa-sol'la  of  courtship.  Note  well 
this  face,  for  it  is  this  you  must  practise. 

Aso.  I'll  practise  them  all,  if  you  please, 
sir. 

Amo.  Ay,  hereafter  you  may :  and  it  will 
not  be  altogether  an  ungrateful  study.  For, 
let  your  soul  be  assured  of  this,  in  any  rank 
or  profession  whatever,  the  more  general  or 
major  part  of  opinion  goes  with  the  face, 
and  simply  respects  nothing  else.     There- 
fore, if  that  can  be  made  exactly,  curiously, 
exquisitely,  thoroughly,  it  is  enough :  but 
for  the  present  you  shall  only  apply  yomself 
to  this  face  of  the  elementary  courtier,  a 
light,  revelUng,  and  protesting  face,  now 
blushing,  now  smiling,  which  you  may  help 
much  with  a  wanton  wagging  of  your  head, 
thus,  (a  feather  will  teach  you,)  or  with 
kissing  your  finger  that  hath  the  ruby,  or 
playing  with  some  string  of  your  band, 
which  is  a  most  quaint  kind  of  melancholy 
besides:  or,  if  among  ladies,  laughing  loud, 
and  crying  up  your  own  wit,  though  per- 
haps borrowed,  it  is  not  amiss.    Where  is 
your  page?  call  for  your  casting-bottle, 
and  place  your  mirror  in  your  hat, 3  as  I 
told  you :  so !  Come,  look  not  pale,  observe 
me,  set  your  face,  and  enter. 

Mer.  O  for  some  excellent  painter,  to  have 
taken  the  copy  of  all  these  faces  1      \Aside. 

Aso.  Prosaites ! 

Amo.  Fie!  I  premonish  you  of  that :  in 
the  court,  boy,  lacquey,  or  sirrah. 

Cos.  Master,  lupus  in^— — O, 'tis  Prosaites. 

them  publicly;  the  men,  as  brooches  or  orna- 
ments in  their  hats ;  and  the  women,  at  their 
girdles  (see  Massinger,  vol.  iv.  p.  8),  or  on  their 
breasts ;  nay,  sometimes  in  the  centre  of  their 
fans,  which  were  then  made  of  feathers,  inserted 
into  silver  or  ivory  tubes.  Lovelace  has  a  poem 
on  his  inistress's  fan,  "with  a  looking-glass  in 
it."    This  is  a  part  of  her  address  to  it : 

"  My  liveljr  shade  thou  ever  shall  retaine 
In  thy  inclosed  feather-framed  glaisse ; 
And,  but  unto  ourselves,  to  all  remaine 
Invisible,  thou  feature  of  this  face !"  &c. 


♦  Master,  lupus  in 


proverb  referred  to,  p.  159  b. 


\faiul&,  the  Latin 
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Enter  Prosaites. 

so.  Sirrah,  prepare  my  casting-bottle; 
I  ibink  I  must  be  enforced  to  purchase  me 
ther  page ;  you  see  how  at  hand  Cos 
widts  here. 

[^jr^««/ Amorphus,  Asotus,  Cos, 
and  Prosaites. 

Mer.  So  will  he  too,  in  time. 

Cup.  What's  he,  Mercury? 

Mer.  A  notable  smelt.*  One  that  hath 
newly  entertained  the  beggar  to  follow  him, 
bat  cannot  get  him  to  wait  near  enough. 
Tis  Asotus,  the  heir  of  Philargyrus ;  but 
fiist  ru  give  ye  the  other's  character,^ 
which  may  make  his  the  clearer.  He  that 
is  with  him  is  Amorphus,  a  traveller,  one 
so  made  out  of  the  mixture  of  shreds  of 
fonns,  that  himself  is  truly  deformed.  He 
walks  most  commonly  with  a  clove  or  pick- 
tooth  in  his  mouth,  he  is  the  very  mint  of 
compliment,  all  his  behaviours  are  printed, 
his  face  is  another  volume  of  essays,  and 
his  beard  is  an  Aristarchus.  He  speaks 
an  cream  skimmed,  and  more  aifected  than 
a  dozen  waiting-womeu.  He  is  his  own 
promoter  in  every  place.  The  wife  of  the 
ordmary  gives  him  his  diet  to  maintain  her 
table  in  discotuse ;  which,  indeed,  is  a  mere 
tyranny  over  her  other  guests,  for  he  will 
Qsurpallthe  talk:  ten  constables  are  not 
sotecUoas.3  He  is  no  great  shifter ;  once 
a  year  his  apparel  is  ready  to  revolt.  He 
<^thuse  much  to  arbitrate  quarrels,  and 
fights  himself,  exceeding  well,  out  at  a  win- 
dow. He  will  lie  cheaper  than  any  beggar, 
and  louder  than  most  clocks :  for  which  he 
is  tight  properly  accommodated  to  the 
Whrtstone,  his  page.  The  other  gallant  is 
his  Zany,  and  doth  most  of  these  tricks 
after  him ;  sweats  to  imitate  him  in  every- 


*  A  notable  smelt]  The  quarto  reads  finch. 
Smeit,  like  ^ttd^eon.  Is  used  by  our  old  writers 
1^  a  gull,  a  simpleton.  Thus  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher: 

These  direct  men,  they  are  no  men  of  fashion ; 
Talk  what  you  will,  this  is  a  very  smelt." 

Lovers  Pilgrimage f  act  v.  sc.  2. 

I     ^  *  Byifirst  ru  give  ye  the  others  character, 

j     «c.}  Iliis  is  all  very  inartificial.     The  plot 

I  ^°^.**»11  while  the  author  is  displaying  hb 

•  I  t'^^^  ill  drawine  individual  and  insulated 

'  characters.     Undoubtedly,  if  keen,  vigorous, 

^  discriminatine  delineations  of  this  nature 

wtte  sufficient  of  themselves  to  constitute  a 

Intimate  drama*  no  man  who  ever  wrote  for 

"^  stage  would  stand  in  competition  with  Jon- 

*>»•    But  the  vivifying  soul  of  the  drama  is 

acUoQ.     Of  this,  unfortunately,  we  have  but 

little:  and  that  little  is  nearly  overlooked  amidst 

VOL.  I 


thing  to  a  hair,  except  a  beard,  which  is 
not  yet  extant.  He  doth  learn  to  make 
strange  sauces,  to  eat  anchovies,  macca- 
roni,  bovoli,  fagioli,*  and  caviare,  because 
he  loves  them ;  speaks  as  he  speaks,  looks, 
walks,  goes  so  in  clothes  and  fashion :  is  in 
all  as  if  he  were  moulded  of  him.  Marry, 
before  they  met,  he  had  other  very  pretty 
sufhciencies,  which  yet  he  retains  some 
light  impression  of;  as  frequenting  a  dancing 
school,  and  grievously  torturing  stran- 
gers with  inquisition  after  his  grace  in  his 
galliard.  He  buys  a  fresh  acquaintance  at 
any  rate.  His  eyes  and  his  raiment  confer 
much  together  as  he  goes  in  the  street.  He 
triads  nicely  like  the  fellow  that  walks  upon 
ropes,  especially  the  first  Sunday  of  his 
silk  stockings ;  and  when  he  is  most  neat 
and  new,  you  shall  strip  him  with  commen- 
dations. 

Cup.  Here  comes  another. 

[Crites  passes  over  the  stage. 

Mer.  Ay,  but  one  of  another  strain, 
Cupid ;  this  fellow  weighs  somewhat. 

Cup.  His  name,  Hermes? 

Mer.  Crites.  A  creature  of  a  most  per- 
fect and  divine  temper :  one  in  whom  the 
humours  and  elements  are  peaceably  met, 
without  emulation  of  precedency;  he  is 
neither  too  fantastically  melancholy,  too 
slowly  phlegmatic,  too  lightly  sanguine,  or 
too  rashly  choleric  ;  but  in  all  so  composed 
and  orderecl,  as  it  is  clear  Nature  went 
about  some  full  work,  she  did  more  than 
make  a  man  when  she  made  him.  His 
discourse  is  like  his  behaviour,  imcommon, 
but  not  unpleasing ;  he  is  prodigal  of 
neither.  He  strives  rather  to  be  that  which 
men  c^l  judicious,  than  to  be  thought  so  ; 
and  is  so  truly  learned,  that  he  affects  not 
to  shew  it.     He  will  think  and  speak  his 

a  minute  and  tiresome  description  of  what  the 
progress  of  the  plot  alone  should  have  unfolded. 

^  Ten  constables  are  not  so  tedious,^  This  is 
said  to  be  an  attack  on  the  constables  in  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing  and  Measure  for  Measure. 
The  last  of  these  comedies,  be  it  observed,  was 
written  full  two  years  after  Cynthia's  Revels! 
and  the  first  probablv  about  as  many  months, 
for  it  was  not  brought  on  the  stage  till  z6ooi. 
The  prolixity,  as  well  as  the  dulness,  of  a  con- 
stable was  proverbial ;  and  Shakspeare,  Jonson, 
and  hundreds  besides,  turned  it  to  a  humourous 
account.    This  is  the  whole  of  the  matter. 

♦  Bovoli, /agioliy  &c.]  These  were  delicacies 
in  Jonson*s  days,  and  probably  for  some  time 
after ;  the  first  were  snails,  or  rather  cockles ; 
and  the  latter,  French  beans :  they  were  dressed 
after  the  Italian  manner,  which  was  the  fashion 
in  vogue,  and  which  gave  way  to  a  better  taste 
at  the  Restoration. 
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thoughts  both  freely ;  but  as  distant  from 
depraving  another  man's  merit,  as  pro- 
claiming his  own.  For  his  valour,  'tis  such 
that  he  dares  as  little  to  ofifer  an  injury  as 
receive  one.  In  sum,  he  hath  a  most  in- 
genuous and  sweet  spirit,  a  sharp  and  sea- 
soned wit,  a  straight  judgment  and  a  strong 
mind.  Fortune  could  never  break  him,  nor 
msdce  him  less.  He  counts  it  his  pleasure 
to  despise  pleasures,  and  is  more  delighted 
with  good  deeds  than  goods.  It  is  a  com- 
petency to  him  that  he  can  be  virtuous. 
He  doth  neither  covet  nor  fear ;  he  hath  too 
much  reason  to  do  either ;  and  that  com- 
mends all  things  to  him. 

Cup.  Not  better  than  Mercury  commends 
him. 

Mer.  O,  Cupid,  'tis  beyond  my  deity  to 
give  him  his  due  praises :  I  could  leave  my 
place  in  heaven  to  live  among  mortals,  so  I 
were  sure  to  be  no  other  than  he. 

Cup.  'Slight,  I  believe  he  is  your  minion, 
you  seem  to  be  so  ravished  with  him. 

Mer.  He's  one  I  would  not  have  a  wry 
thought  darted  against,  willingly. 

Cup.  No,  but  a  straight  shaft  in  his 
bosom  I'll  promise  him,  if  I  am  Cytherea's 
son. 

Mer.  Shall  we  go,  Cupid? 

Cup.  Stay,  and  see  the  ladies  now : 
they'll  come  presently.  I'll  help  to  paint 
them. 

Mer.  What,  lay  colour  upon  colour!  that 
affords  but  an  ill  blazon. 

Cup.  Here  comes  metal  to  help  it,  the 
Lady  Argurion. 

[Argurion  passes  over  the  stage. 

Mer.  Money,  money. 

Cup.  The  same.  A  nymph  of  a  most 
wandering  and  giddy  disposition,  humo- 
rous as  the  air,  she'U  run  from  gallant  to 
gallant,  as  they  sit  at  primero  in  the  pre- 
sence, most  strangely,  and  seldoms  stays 
with  any.  She  spreads  as  she  goes.  To- 
day you  shall  have  her  look  as  dear  and 
fresh  as  the  morning,  and  to-morrow  as 
melancholic  as  midnight.  She  takes  special 
pleasure  in  a  close  obscure  lodging,  and 
for  that  cause  visits  the  city  so  often,  where 
she  has  many  secret  true  concealing  favou- 
rites. When  she  comes  abroad,  she's  more 
loose  and  scattering  than  dust,  and  will  fly 
from  place  to  place,  as  she  were  wrapped 

*  'Nothing  can  possiblsr  be  more  lively  and 
ingenious  than  this  description  of  Arg[unon ;  it 
partakes,  however,  of  the  defect  wmch  is  so 
visible  in  many  parts  of  the  author's  model,  the 
Plutus  of  Aristophanes  ;  where  the  literal  and 


with  a  whirlwind.  Your  young  student,  for 
the  most  part,  she  affects  not,  only  salutes 
him,  and  away :  a  poet,  nor  a  philosopher, 
she  is  hardly  brought  to  take  any  notice  of; 
no,  though  he  be  some  part  of  an  alche- 
mist. She  loves  a  player  well,  and  a  law- 
yer infinitely ;  but  your  fool  above  all.  She 
can  do  much  in  court  for  the  obtaining^  of 
any  suit  whatsoever,  no  door  but  flies  open 
to  her,  her  presence  is  above  a  charm.  The 
worst  in  her  is  want  of  keeping  state,  and 
too  much  descending  into  inferior  and  base 
offices  ;  she's  for  any  coarse  employment 
you  will  put  upon  her,  as  to  be  your  pro- 
curer, or  pjander.* 

Mer.    Peace,  Cupid,  here  comes  more 
work  for  you,  another  character  or  two. 

Enter  Phantaste,  Moria,  and  Philautia. 

Phan.    Stay,   sweet  Philautia,    I'll  but 
change  my  fan,  and  go  presently. 

Mor.  Now,  in  very  good  serious,  ladies, 
I  will  have  this  orderreversed,  the  presence 
must  be  better  maintained  from  you  :  a 
quarter  past  eleven,  and  ne'er  a  nymph  in 
prospective  !  Beshrew  my  hand,  there  must 
be  a  reformed  discipline.  Is  that  your  new- 
ruff,  sweet  lady-bird?  By  my  truth,  'tis 
most  intricately  rare. 

Mer.  Good  Jove,  what  reverend  gentle- 
woman in  years  might  this  be? 

Cup.  'Tis  Madam  Moria,  guardian  of 
the  nymphs  ;  one  that  is  not  now  to  be  per- 
suaded of  her  wit ;  she  will  think  herself 
wise  against  all  the  judgments  that  come. 
A  lady  made  all  of  voice  and  air,  talks  any- 
thing of  anything.  She  is  like  one  of  your 
ignorant  poetasters  of  the  time,  who,  when 
they  have  got  acquainted  with  a  strange 
word,  never  rest  till  they  have  wrung  it  in, 
though  it  loosen  the  whole  fabric  of  their 
sense. 

Mer.  That  was  pretty  and  sharply  noted, 
Cupid. 

Cup.  She  will  tell  you.  Philosophy  \ras 
a  fine  reveller,  when  she  was  young,  and  a 
gallant,  and  that  then,  though  she  say  it, 
she  was  thought  to  be  the  dame  Dido  and 
Helen  of  the  court :  as  also,  what  a  sweet 
dog  she  had  this  time  four  years,  and  how 
it  was  called  Fortune ;  and  that,  if  the 
Fates  had  not  cut  his  thread,  he  had  been 


metaphorical  sense  is  so  blended  as  to  form  a 
very  indistinct,  though  an  amusing  representa- 
tion. This  character  Jonson  subsequently  ex- 
panded into  the  Lady  Pecunia  and  her  tram,  in 
that  most  singular  drama,  the  Staple  of  News. 
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adcg  to  have  given  entertainment  to  any 
gallant  in  Ihifi  Kingdom ;  and  unless  she 
Itad  whelped  it  herself,  she  could  not  have 
loved  a  thing  heiter  in  this  vvorlcL 

Mer.  O,  f  prithee  do  more,  I  am  full  of 
her. 

Cuf.  Yes,  I  must  needs  tell  you  she 
composes  a  sack-posset  well ;  ajid  would 
court  a  young  page  sweetly,  but  (hat  her 
breath  is  af  ainst  it. 

Mir.    Nov/,   her  breath  or    Eomelhing 

'''  ''^rri 

self  foi  any  one  particularil'y.  but  for  all : 
she  is  fair,  and  she  knows  it ;  she  has  a 
pretty  light  wit  loo.  and  she  knows  it ;  she 
can  dance,  and  she  knows  that  too  ;  play 
at  shuttle-cock.  a.nd  that  loo  :  no  quality 
she  has.  but  she  shall  take  a  veiy  parlicul^i 
knowledge  of,  and  most  lady-hke  commend 
il  lo  you.  You  shall  have  her  at  any  lime 
read  you  the  history  of  herself,  and  very 
snbtileiy  run  over  another  lady^s  sufficien- 
cies lo  come  to  her  own.  She  has  a  good 
superficial  judgment  in  painting,  and  would 

plele  lady  in  Ihe  opinion  of  some  three 
beside  herself. 

Pii.  Faith,  how  liked  you  my  quip  to 
Hedon.  about  the  garter?  Was '1  not  witty  ? 

Mer.  Exceeding  witty  and  integrate : 
you  did  so  aggravate  the  jest  withal. 

Phi.  And  did  I  not  dance  movingly  the 
last  night  ? 

Mor.  Movingly !  out  of  measure,  in 
troth,  sweet  charge. 

Mer.  A  happy  cc 


Mar,  Save  only  you  wanted  the  swim  i: 
(he  turn  :  O  !  when  I  was  at  fourteen 

Pii.  Nay,  that's  mine  own  from  an. 
nymph  in  the  court,  I'm  sure  on't ;  there- 
fore you  mistake  me  in  that,  guardian  ; 
both  the  swim  and  the  trip  are  properly 
mine ;  everybody  will  affirm  it  that  has  any 
judgment  in  dancing,  I  assure  you. 

/*o.  Come  now,  Philautia.  I  am  for 
yon ;  shall  we  go  ? 

PAi.  Ay,  good  PhanlaslH.  What !  have 
you  changed  your  head-lire  ? 


Pks.  -its,  faith,  1 


Phi.  I'U  be  sworn,  this  is  most  excel 
jr  the  device,  and   rare ;    'tis  after 

Italian  print'  we  looked  on  t'other  nigt 
Pha.  'Tisso:  by  this  fan,  I  cannot  al 
lything  tlial  savours  the  poor  over-M 
It,  (hat  has  any  kindred  with  it ;  1  n 

have  variety.  I :  (his  mixing  in  fashion.  I 

hate  it  worse  than  to  bum  juniper'  in 

chamber,  I  protest. 
Pki.  And  yet  we  cannot  have   a 

peculiar  court-tire,  hut  these  retainers 

have  it ;    these    suburb  Sunday-waiti 

these  courtiers  for  high  days  ;  I  know 

what  I  should  cali  'em 

PIm.    O.    ay,    (hey    do    most    pitifully 
litate ;  but  I  have  a  tire  a  coming,  i'  faith, 

shall 

Mor.  In  good  certain,  madam.  It  makes 

you  look  most  heavenly ;  but,  lay  your 
d  on  your  heart,  you  never  skinned  a 
beauty  more  prosperously  in  your  hfe, 
more  melaphpically :  look,  good  lady; 

'hi.  "Tis  very  clear  and  well,  believe  me. 
if  you  had  seen  mine  yesterday,  when 

5  young,  you  would  have Who's 

your  doctor,  Phantaste? 

Pha.  Nay,  that's  counsel,'  Philautia; 
you  shall  pardon  me :  yet  1  '11  assure  you 
'  -'-  the  most  dainty,  sweet,  absolute,  rare 
of  the  whole  college.  O  1  his  very 
looks,  his  discourse,  his  behaviour,  all  he 
does  is  physic.  I  protest. 
Phi.  For  heaven's  sake,  his  name,  good 

Pha.  No.  no,  no,  no,  no,  no,  believe  me, 
not  for  a  miUion  of  heavens :  I  will  not 

make  him  cheap.     Fie 

\E:ceunt  Ptiantaste,  Moria,  and 

Cup.  There  is  a  nymph  too  of  a  r 
curious   and   elaborate   strain,  hght,  all 
motion,  an  ubiquitary,  she  is  everywhere, 

Mer.  Her  very  name  speaks  her,  lei  her 
pass.    But  are  these,  Cupid,  the  star 
Cynthia's  court  ?    Do  these  nymphs  at 


^'Tb  afirr  iht  Ilaluit  print,  ta.\  Phan- 
bstjt  alluJ^B,  perhaps,  10  the  Habits  Antichi  e 
Miidtrm  di  Citan  VitiUiri,  publiilied  M  Venice 

<*<IIiJrr,]  Ikninr  notlhecauHiofPhaLLUte^ 
CDiuempt-     Perhaps  she  thought  the  pnutice 


',  Oafs  couiiKl,] 


Sdendy  fraf 
.e,  thifs  a 
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Cup,  They  are  in  her  court,  Mercury, 
but  not  as  stars ;  these  never  come  in  the 
presence  of  Cynthia.  The  nymphs  that 
make  her  train  are  the  divine  Arete,  Tim6, 
Phronesis,  Thauma,  and  others  of  that 
high  sort.  These  are  privately  brought  in 
by  Moria  in  this  licentious  time,  against 
her  knowledge :  and,  like  so  many  meteors, 
will  vanish  when  she  appears. 

Enter  Prosaites,  singing,  followed  by 
Gelaia  and  Cos,  with  bottles. 

"  Come  follow  me,  my  wags,  and  say,  as  I 
say, 

There's  no  riches  but  in  rags,  hey  day, 
hey  day : 

You  that  profess  this  art,  come  away, 
come  away, 

And  help  tp  bear  a  part.     Hey  day,  hey 
day,  "16'^. 
[Mercury  and  Cupid  come  forward. 

Mer.  What,  those  that  were  our  fellow 
pages  but  now,  so  soon  preferred  to  be 
yeomen  of  the  bottles !  The  mystery,  the 
mystery,  good  wags  ? 

Cup.  Some  diet-drink  they  have  the 
guard  of. 

Pro.  No,  sir,  we  are  going  in  quest  of  a 
strange  fountain,  lately  found  out. 

Cup.  By  whom  ? 

Cos.  My  master,  or  the  great  discoverer, 
Amorphus. 

Mer.  Thou  hast  well  intitled  him,  Cos, 
for  he  will  discover  all  he  knows. 

Gel.  Ay,  and  a  little  more  too,  when  the 
spirit  is  upon  him. 

Pro.  O,  the  good  travelling  gentleman 
yonder  has  caused  such  a  drought  in  the 
presence,  with  reporting  the  wonders  of 
this  new  water,  that  all  the  ladies  and 
gallants  lie  languishing  upon  the  rushes,' 
Uke  so  many  pounded  cattle  in  the  midst  of 
harvest,  sighing  one  to  another,  and  gasp- 
ing, as  if  each  of  them  expected  a  cock 
from  the  fountain  to  be  brought  into  his 
mouth ;  and  without  we  return  quickly, 
they  are  all,  as  a  youth  would  say,  no  better 
than  a  few  trouts  cast  ashore,  or  a  dish  of 
eels  in  a  sand-bag. 


*  In  the  quarto  there  is  more  of  this  doegrel. 

ionson  did  well  in  omitting  it ;  and  I  shall  not 
ring  it  back. 

'  The  ladies  and  gallants  lie  languishing 
upon  the  rushes,]  The  chambers  of  psuaces,  as 
well  as  of  noblemen  and  {gentlemen's  houses, 
were  at  this  time  strewed  with  rushes.  See  p. 
log  a.  "  Rushes,"  says  the  old  Boke  of  Simples^ 
"uiat  growe  upon  dry  groundes,  be  good  to 
strew  in  halles,  chambers,  and  galleries,  to  walk 


Mer.  Well  then,  you  were  best  dispatch, 
and  have  a  care  of  them.  Come,  Cupid, 
thou  and  I'll  go  peruse  this  dry  wonder. 

\Exeunt, 


ACT  IIL 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  at  the  Court, 

Enter  Amorphus  and  Asotiis. 

A  mo.  Sir,  let  not  this  discountenance  or 
disgallant  you  a  whit ;  you  must  not  sink 
under  the  first  disaster.     It  is  with  your 
young  grammatical  courtier,  as  with  your 
neophyte   player,   a   thing    usual    to    be 
daunted  at  the  first  presence  or  interview : 
you  saw,  there  was  Hedon,  and  Anaides, 
far  more  practised  gallants  than  yourself, 
who  were  both  out,  to  comfort  you.     It  is 
no  disgrace,  no  more  than  for  your  adven- 
turous reveller  to  fall  by  some  inauspicious 
chance  in  his  galliard,  or  for  some  subtile 
politic  to  undertake  the  bastinado,  that  the 
state  might  think  worthily  of  him,   and 
respect  him  as  a  man  well  be^aten  to  the 
world.    What !  hath  your  tailor  provided 
the  property  we  spake  of  at  your  chamfaNcr, 
or  no? 

Aso.  I  think  he  has. 

A  mo.  Nay,  I  intreat  you,  be  not  so  flat 
and  melancholic.  Erect  your  mind  :  you 
shall  redeem  this  with  the  courtship  I  will 
teach  you  against  the  afternoon.  Where 
eat  you  to-day  ? 

Aso.  Where  you  please,  sir;  anywhere,  I. 

Afno.  Come,  let  us  go  and  taste  some 
light  dinner,  a  dish  of  shced  caviare,  or  so ; 
and  after,  you  shall  practise  an  hour  at 
your  lodging  some  few  forms  that  I  have 
recalled.  If  you  had  but  so  far  gathered 
your  spirits  to  you,  as  to  have  taken  up  a 
rush  when  you  were  out,  and  wagged  it 
thus,  or  cleansed  your  teeth  with  it ;  or  but 
turned  aside,  and  feigned  some  business  to 
whisper  with  your  page,  till  you  had  re- 
covered yourself,  or  but  found  some  slight  . 
stain  in  your  stocking,  or  any  other  pretty 
invention,  so  it  had  been  sudden,  you  might 

upon,  defending  apparel,  as  traynes  of  gowns 
and  kertles,  from  dust.  Rushes  be  old  courtiers ; 
and  when  they  be  nothing  worthe,  then  they  be 
cast  out  of  the  doores;  so  be  many  that  doe 
tread  upon  them." — P.  56.  But  they  not  only 
trodf  but  danced  upon  tnem ;  this  was  not  the 
way  to  keep  their  "trains  from  dust." 

'*  Thou  dances t  on  my  heart,  lascivious  queen, 
Even  as  upon  these  rushes." 

Dumb  Knight^  act  iv.  sc.  z. 
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have  come  off  with  a  most  clear  and  courtly 
grace. 

Aso.  A  poison  of  all !  I  think  I  was 
forespoke,  I.* 

Amo.  No,  I  must  tell  you,  you  are  not 
audacious  enough ;  you  must  frequent 
ordinaries  a  month  more,  to  initiate  your- 
self :  in  which  time,  it  will  not  be  amiss,  if, 
in  private,  you  keep  good  your  acquain- 
tance with  Crites,  or  some  other  of  his  poor 
coat ,  visit  his  lodging  secretly  and  often  ; 
become  an  earnest  suitor  to  hear  some  of 
his  labours. 

Aso.  O  Jove  !  sir,  I  could  never  get  him 
to  read  a  line  to  me. 

Amo.  You  must  then  wisely  mix  yourself 
in  rank  with  such  as  you  know  can ;  and, 
as  your  ears  do  meet  with  a  new  phrase,  or 
an  acute  jest,  take  it  in :  a  quick  nimble 
memory  will  lift  it  away,  and,  at  your  next 
public  meal,  it  is  your  own. 

Aso.  But  I  shall  never  utter  it  perfectly, 
ar. 

Amo.  No  matter,  let  it  come  lame.  In 
ordinary  talk  you  shall  play  it  away,  as  you 
do  your  light  crowns  at  primero  :  it  will 
pass. 

Aso.  I  shall  attempt,  sir. 

Amo.  Do.  It  is  your  shifting  age  for 
wit,  and,  I  assure  you,  men  must  be  pru- 
dent. After  this  you  may  to  court,  and 
there  fall  in,  first  with  the  waiting-woman, 
then  with  the  lady.  Put  case  they  do 
retain  you  there,  as  a  fit  property,  to  hire 
coaches  some  pair  of  months,  or  so ;  or  to 
read  them  asleep  in  afternoons  upon  some 
pretty  pamphlet,  to  breathe  you ;  why,  it 
shall  in  time  embolden  you  to  some  farther 
achievement :  in  the  interim,  you  may 
fashion  yourself  to  be  careless  and  im- 
pudent. 

Aso.  How  if  they  would  have  me  to 
make  verses  ?  I  heard  Hedon  spoke  to  for 
some. 

Amo.  Why,  you  must  prove  the  aptitude 
of  your  genius ;  if  you  find  none,  you  must 


*  /  Mnk  I  was  forcspoke,  /.]  Forty  prefixed 
to  a  verb,  is  frequently  taken  negatively ;  as  in 
Shakspeare: 

"  Thou  hast  forespoke.  my  bein|f  in  these  wars." 
Antony  and  Cleopatra^  act  iii.  sc  7. — Whal. 

This  is  true  ;  but  the  expression  is  often  applied 
by  our  old  writers,  and  with  perfect  propriety,  to 
the  supposed  effects  of  a  supernatural  power. 
To  forespeak  here,  X^^forbia  in  Macbeth,  is  to 
subject  to  a  curse,  to  bewitch.  Thus  Drayton, 
in  lus  Episdes : 

"Or  to /orespeak  whole  flocks,  as  they  did  feed." 


hearken  out  a  vein,  and  buy ;  provided  you 
pay  for  the  silence  as  for  the  work,  then 
you  may  securely  call  it  your  own. 

Aso.  Yes,  and  I'll  give  out  my  acquain- 
tance with  all  the  best  writers,  to  counte- 
nance me  the  more. 

Amo.  Rather  seem  not  to  know  them,  it 
is  your  best.  Ay,  be  wise,  that  you  never 
so  much  as  mention  the  name  of  one,  nor 
remember  it  mentioned;  but  if  they  be 
offered  to  you  in  discourse,  shake  your 
light  head,  make  between  a  sad  and  a 
smiling  face,  pity  some,  rail  at  all,  and 
commend  yourself :  'tis  your  only  safe  and 
unsuspected  course.  Come,  you  shall  look 
back  upon  the  court  again  to-day,  and  be 
restored  to  your  colours :  I  do  now  partly 
aim  at  the  cause  of  your  repulse — ^which 
was  ominous  indeed — for  as  you  enter  at 
the  door,  there  is  opposed  to  you  the  frame 
of  a  wolf  in  the* hangings,  which,  surprising 
your  eye  suddenly,  gave  a  false  alarm  to 
the  heart;  and  that  was  it  called  your 
blood  out  of  your  face,  and  so  routed  the 
whole  rank  of  your  spirits :  I  beseech  you 
labour  to  forget  it.  And  remember,  as  I 
inculcated  to  you  before,  for  your  comfort, 
Hedon  and  Anaides.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Another  Apartment  in  the 

same. 

Enter  Hedon  and  Anaides. 

Hed.  Heart,  was  there  ever  so  pros- 
perous an  invention  thus  unluckily  per- 
verted and  spoiled  by  a  whoreson  book- 
worm, a  candle-waster?* 

Ana.  Nay,  be  not  impatient,  Hedon. 

Hed.  'Slight,  I  would  fain  know  his  name. 

Ana.  Hang  him,  poor  grogran  rascal ! 
prithee  think  not  of  him  :  I'll  send  for  him 
to  my  lodging,  and  have  him  blanketed 
when  thou  wilt,  man. 

Hed.  Ods  so,  I  would  thou  couldst 
Look,  here  he  comes. 


And  in  many  other  places. 

What  follows,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  scene, 
is  not  in  the  quarto. 

*  A  candle-waster?]  This  contemptuous  term 
for  a  hard  student  occurs  in  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing;  where  Whalley,  though  with  some- 
what too  mi^ch  parade,  has  set  the  conunentators 
right,  and  settled  the  meaning  of  a  disputed 
passage : 

"  Patch  grief  with  proverbs,  make  misfortune 
drunk 
With  candle-wasters.** 
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Enter  Crites,  and  walks  in  a  musing 
posture  at  the  back  of  the  stage. 

Laugh  at  him,  laugh  at  him ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ana.  Fough !  he  smells  all  lamp-oil  with 
studying  by  candle-light. 

Hed.  How  confidently  he  went  by  us,  and 
carelessly!  Never  moved,  nor  stirred  at 
anything !    Did  you  observe  him  ?         * 

Ana.  Ay,  a  pox  on  him,  let  him  go,  dor- 
mouse :  he  is  in  a  dream  now.  He  has  no 
other  time  to  sleep,  but  thus  when  he  walks 
abroad  to  take  the  air. 

Hed.  'Sprecious,  this  afflicts  me  more 
than  all  the  rest,  that  we  should  so  par- 
ticularly direct  our  hate  and  contempt 
against  him,  and  he  to  carry  it  thus  with- 
out wound  or  passion  !  'tis  insufferable. 

Ana.  'Slid,  my  dear  Envy,  if  thou  but 
say'st  the  word  now,  I'll  undo  him  eter- 
nally for  thee. 

Hed.  How,  sweet  Anaides  ? 

Ana.  Marry,  half  a  score  of  us  gt\  him 
in,  one  night,  and  make  him  pawn  his  wit 
for  a  supper. 

Hed.  K\i2Ly^  thou  hast  such  unseasonable 
jests  !  By  this  heaven,  I  wonder  at  nothing 
more  than  our  gentlemen  ushers,  that  will 
suffer  a  piece  of  serge  or  perpetuana^  to 
come  into  the  presence:  methinks  they 
should,  out  of  their  experience,  better  dis- 
tinguish the  silken  disposition  of  courtiers, 
than  to  let  such  terrible  coarse  rags  mix  with 
us,  able  to  fret  any  smooth  or  gentle  society 
to  the  threads  with  their  rubbing  devices. 

Ana.  Unless  'twere  Lent,  Ember-weeks, 
or  fasting-days,  when  the  place  is  most 
penuriously  empty  of  all  other  good  out- 
sides.  D-- — n  me,  if  I  should  adventure 
on  his  company  once  more,  without  a  suit 
of  buff  to  defend  my  wit !  he  does  nothing 
but  stab,  the  slave  !  How  mischievously  he 
crossed  thy  device  of  the  prophecy  there  ? 
and  Moria,  she  comes  without  her  muff  too, 
and  there  my  invention  was  lost. 


^  A  piece  of  serge  or  perpetuana]  This  seems 
to  be  that  glossy  kind  of  stuff  now  called  ever- 
lasting ^  and  anciently  worn  by  Serjeants,  and 
other  city  officers.  It  was  also  worn  by  the  poet 
himself,  and  (whether  out  of  modesty  or  arro- 
gance let  the  reader  determine)  he  has  chosen  to 
dress  his  diminutive  representative  in  it  Decker 
has  not  forgotten  this  circumstance,  nor  to  twit 
him  with  being  in  debt  even  for  his  homely  attire : 

"Tucca.  Is't  not  better  to  be  out  at  elbows, 
than  to  be  a  bond-slave,  and  to  go  all  in  parch- 
ment as  thou  dost? 

Horace.  Parchment !  Nay,  'tis  per^tuana,  I 
assure  you." 


Hed.  Well,  I  am  resolved  what  I'll  do. 
Ana.  What,  my  good  spirituous  spark? 
Hed.  Many,  speak  all  the  venom  I  can 
of  him  ;  and  poison  his  reputation  in  every 
place  where  I  come. 

Ana.  'Fore  God,  most  courtly. 
Hed.  And  if  I  chance  to  be  present  where 
any  question  is  made  of  his  sufficiencies,  or 
of  anything  he  bath  done  private  or  public, 
I'll  censure  it  slightly  and  ridiculously. 

Ana.  At  any  hand  beware  of  that ;  so 
thou  mayst  draw  thine  own  judgment  in 
suspect.  No,  I'll  instruct  thee  what  thou 
shaJt  do,  and  by  a  safer  means :  approve 
anything  thou  hearest  of  his,  to  the  re- 
ceived opinion  of  it ;  but  if  it  be  extraordi- 
nary, give  it  from  him  to  some  other  whom 
thou  more  particularly  affect'st ;  that's  the 
way  to  plague  him,  and  he  shall  never  come 
to  defend  himself.  'Slud,  I'll  g^ve  out  ail 
he  does  is  dictated  from  other  men,' and 
swear  it  too,  if  thou'lt  have  me,  and  that  I 
know  the  time  and  place  where  he  stole  it, 
though  my  soul  be  guilty  of  no  such  thing  ; 
and  that  I  think,  out  of  my  heart,  he  hates 
such  barren  shifts :  yet  to  do  thee  a  pleasure, 
and  him  a  disgrace,  I'll  damn  myself,  or  do 
anything. 

Hed.  Gramercy,  my  dear  devil ;  we'll  put 
it  seriously  in  practice,  i'  faith. 

[Exeunt  Hedon  and  Anaides. 
Cri.  [coming  forward.]   Do,  good  De- 
traction, do,  and  I  the  while 
Shall  shake  thy  spight  off  with  a  careless 

smile. 
Poor  piteous    gallants !    what  lean   idle 

slights 
Their   thoughts   suggest   to  flatter   their 

starved  hopes ! 
As  if  I  knew  not  how  to  entertain 
These  straw-devices;   but  of  force  must 

yield 
To  the  weak  stroke  of  their  calumnious 

tongues. 
What  should  I  care  what  every  dor  both  buz^ 


*  ni  give  out  all  he  does  is  dictated  from 
other  men,  &*c.'\  If  Jouson  really  designed 
the  character  of  Crites  for  his  own  picture, 
it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  acquit  him  of  die 
charge  of  vanity,  which  his  enemies  so  often 
broug^ht  against  him ;  but  I  will  not  affinn 
the  similitude  to  be  perfectly  exact.  It  is 
only  probable,  that  as  he  glanced  at  his  ad- 
versaries in  some  passages  of  the  play,  he 
might  have  intended  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  his 
own  character. — Whal. 

*  Why  should  I  care  what  eT/ery  dor  doth 
huz,  &*c.^  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice 
the  impertinent  attacks  of  this  troublesome  in- 
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In  credulous  ears  ?    It  is  a  crown  to  me 
That  the  best  judgments  can  report  me 

wronged ; 
Them  liars,  and  their  slanders  impudent. 
Perhaps,  upon  the  rumour  of  their  speeches, 
Some  grieved  friend  wiU  whisper  to  me; 

Crites, 
Men  speak  ill  of  thee.    So  they  be  ill  men, 
If  they  spake  worse,  'twere  better :  for  oif 

such 
To  be  dispraised,  is  the  most  perfect  praise. 
What  can  his  censure  hurt  me  whom  the 

world 
Hath  censured  vile  before  me  !    If  good 

Chrestus, 
Euthus,   or    Phronimus,   had   spoke   the 

words, 
Tb^  would  have  moved  me,  and  I  should 

have  called 
My  thoughts  and  actions  to  a  strict  account 
Upon  the  hearing :  but  when  I  remember, 
'Tis.Hedon  and  Anaides,  alas,  then 
I  think  but  what  they  are,  and  am  not 

stirred. 
The  one  a  light  voluptuous  reveller, 
The  other,  a  strange  arrogating  puiSf, 
Both  impudent,  and  ignorant  enough ; 
That  talk  as  they  are  wont,  not  as  I  merit : 
Traduce  by  custom,  as  most  dogs  do  bark. 
Do  nothing  out  of  judgment,  but  disease. 
Speak  iU,  because  they  never  could  speak 

well. 
And  who'd  be  angry  with  this  race  of 

creatures? 
What  wise  physician  have  we  ever  seen 
Moved    with  a  frantic  man?   the  same 

afifects* 
That  he  doth  bear  to  his  sick  patient. 
Should  a  right  mind  carry  to  such  as  these : 

sect,  of  which  the  poet  always  speaks  with 
great  contempt  It  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
way  by  Fletcher  and  others.  Thus  in  the 
Merry  Milkmaid^:  " Cal.  What  was  that? 
Kar.  What?  CaL  Something  crost  my  nose. 
Kar.  A  dor,  a  difr;  the  fields  are  full  of  them. 
Smirke.  I'U  give  you  the  dor  too.  \Jillips 
her.]"  It  is  singular  that  the  editors  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  should  doubt  the  existence 
of  dor  as  a  verb  ;  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
and  an  instance  of  it  may  be  foimd  in  Jonson, 
p.  49  *. 

Decker,  as  Whalley  observes,  has  fastened  on 
many  parts  of  this  speech  as  proofs,  perhaps,  of 
Jonson's  personality  and  arrogance ;  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  they  savour  of  both.  But  Decker 
also  attempts  to  ndicule  them : — in  this  he  is,  of 
course,  unlortunate  \  for  the  English  stage  does 
not  afford  a  more  spirited  and  masterly  delinea- 
tion df  characters  uian  is  to  be  found  in  this  and 
the  six  following  pages.  It  is  a  pitch  far  above 
thefl^ht  of  the  '^Untrusser.'* 


And  I  do  count  it  a  most  rare  revenge, 
That  I  can  thus,  with  such  a  sweet  neglect. 
Pluck  from  them  all  the  pleasure  of  their 

malice, 
For  that's  the  mark  of  all  their  enginous 

drifts,^ 
To  wound  my  patience,  howsoe'er  they 

seem 
To  aim  at  other  objects ;  which  if  missed, 
Their  envy's  like  an  arrow  shot  upright. 
That,   in  the  fall,   endangers  their  own 

heads. 

Enter  Arete. 

Are.  What,    Crites  I    where  have  you 

drawn  forth  the  day. 
You  have  not  visited  your  jealous  friends  ? 
Cri.  Where  I  have  seen,  most  honoured 

Arete, 
The  strangest  pageant,   fashioned   like  a 

court, 
(As  least  I  dreamt  I  saw  it)  so  diffused,' 
do  painted,  pied,  and  full  of  rainbow  strains. 
As  never  yet,  either  by  time,  or  place, 
Was  made  the  food  to  my  distasted  sense : 
Nor  can  my  weak  imperfect  memory 
Now  render  half  the  forms  unto  my  tongue, 
That  were  convolved  within  this  thrifty 

room. 
Here  stalks  me  by  a  proud  and  spangled 

sir, 
That  looks  three  handfuls  higher  than  his 

foretop ; 
Savours  himself  alone,  is  only  kind 
And  loving  to  himself;  one  that  will  speak 
More  dark  and  doubtful  than  six  oracles ; 
Salutes  a  friend,  as  if  he  had  a  stitch ; 
Is  his  own  chronicle,  and  scarce  can  eat 
For  registring  himself;  is  waited  on 


^  The  same  affects^  i.e.,  affections,  disposi- 
tions.—Whal. 
See  Massinger,  vol.  ii.  p.  39. 

*  For  that's  the  mark  of  all  their  enginous 
drifts^  So  the  quarto.  The  folio  reads  in- 
ginouSt  which  has  the  same  sense.  Whalley 
printed  it  from  the  paltry  edition  of  the  book- 
sellers, ingenious,  and  then^  remarked  that  the 
line  ''was  not  very  harmonious."  Engine  anu 
ingine,  are  both  used  by  our  old  poets  for 
craft,  artifice,  and  sometimes  in  a  better  sense 
for  wit,  that  is,  genius,  or  the  inventive 
faculty. 

*  So  diffused,]  Le.,  wild,  irregular,  careless, 
&c.    So  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor : 

**  Rush  at  once 
With  some  diffused  song." 

And  Henry  V. : 

**  Swearing  and  stem  looks,  diffused  attin." 

Whal. 
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By  mimics,  jesters,  panders,  parasites, 
And  other  such  like  prodigies  of  men. 
He  past,  appears  some  mincing  marmoset 
Made  all  of  clothes  and  face ;  his  limbs  so 

set 
As  if  they  had  some  voluntary  act 
Without  man's  motion,  and  must  move 

just  so 
In  spight  of  their  creation  :  one  that  weighs 
His  breath  between  his  teeth,  and  dares 

not  smile 
Beyond  a  point,  for  fear  t'unstarch  his  look; 
Hath  travelled  to  make  legs,  and  seen  the 

cringe 
Of  several  courts,  and  courtiers ;  knows  the 

time 
Of  giving  titles,  and  of  taking  walls ; 
Hath  r^d    court-common-places;    made 

them  his : 
Studied  the  grammar  of  state,  and  all  the 

rules 
Each  formal  usher  in  that  politic  school 
Can  teach  a  man.    A  third  comes,  giving 

nods 
To  his  repenting  creditors,  protests 
To  weeping  suitors,  takes  the  coming  gold 
Of  insolent  and  base  ambition, 
That  hourly  rubs  his  dry  and  itchy  palms  ; 
Which  griped,  like  burning  coals,  he  hurls 

away 
Into  the  laps   of  bawds,  and   buffoons' 

mouths. 
With  him  there  meets  some  subtle  Proteus, 

one 
Can  change,  and  vary  with  all  forms  he 

sees; 
Be  anything  but  honest ;  serves  the  time ; 
Hovers  betwixt  two  factions,  and  explores 
The  drifts  of  both ;  which,  with  cross  face, 

he  bears 
To  the  divided  heads,  and  is  received 
With  mutual  grace  of  either:  one  that 

dares 
Do  deeds  worthy  the  hurdle  or  the  wheel. 
To  be  thought  somebody :  and  is  in  sooth 
Such  as  the  satirist^  points  truly  forth, 
That  only  to  his  crimes  owes  all  his  worth. 
Are.  You  tell  us  wonders,  Crites. 
Cri.  This  is  nothing. 
There  stands  a  neophite  glazing  of  his  face, 
Pruning  his  clothes,  perfuming  of  his  hair, 
Against  his  idol  enters ;  and  repeats. 
Like  an  unperfect  prologue,  at  third  music. 
His  part  of  speeches,  and  confederate  jests, 

^  Such  as  tJte  satirist,  &»c.] 

Aude  aliquid  hrevU>us   Gyaris,  et  carcere 
dignutrif 


In  passion  to  himself.    Another  s^vears 
His  scene  of  courtship  over ;  bids,  believg 

him, 
Twenty  times  ere  they  will;  anon,   doth 

seem 
As  he  would  kiss  away  his  hand  in  kindness ; 
Then  walks  off  melancholic,   and  stands 

wreathed, 
As  he  were  pinned  up  to  the  arras,  thus. 
A  third  is  most  in  action,  swims  and  frisks. 
Plays  with  his  mistress's  paps,  salutes  her 

pumps, 
Adores  her  hems,  her  skirts,  her  knots,  her 

curls. 
Will  spend  his  patrimony  for  a  garter. 
Or  the  least  feather  in  her  bounteous  fan. 
A  fourth,  he  only  comes  in  for  a  mute ; 
Divides  the  act  with  a  dumb  shew,  and 

exit. 
Then  must  the  ladies  laugh,  straight  comes 

their  scene, 
A  sixth  times  worse  confusion  than  the  rest. 
Where  you  shall  hear  one  talk  of  this  man's 

eye. 
Another  of  his  lip,  a  third,  his  nose, 
A  fourth  commend  his  leg,  a  fifth,  his  foot, 
A  sixth,  his  hand,  and  every  one  a  limb  ; 
That  you  would  think  the  poor  distorted 

gallant 
Must  there  expire.    Then  fall  they  in  dis- 
course 
Of  tires  and  fashions,  how  they  must  take 

place. 
Where  they  may  kiss,  and  whom,  when  to 

sit  down. 
And  with  what  grace  to  rise ;  if  they  salute, 
What  court'sy  they  must  use :  such  cobweb 

stuff 
As  would   enforce  the   common'st  sense 

abhor 
Th'  Arachnean  workers. 

Are.  Patience,  gentle  Crites. 
This  knot  of  spiders  will  be  soon  dissolved. 
And  all  their  webs  swept  out  of  Cynthia's 

court. 
When  once  her  glorious  deity  appears. 
And  but  presents  itself  in  her  full  light  : 
Till  when,  go  in,  and  spend  your  hours 

with  us. 
Your  honoured  friends,  Tim^  and  Phronesis, 
In  contemplation  of  our  goddess'  name. 
Think  on  some  sweet  and  choice  invention 

now, 
Worthy  her  serious  and  illustrious  eyes. 


Si  vis  esse  aliquis ;  probitas  laudaturet  algei  : 
Criminibits  debent  hortos,  preeioria,  mensas^ 
Argentuni  vetus,  et  stautetn  extra  focula 
caprjou.—]vLveasil,  Sat  I. 
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That  frum  the  merit  of  it  we  may  take 
De»red  occasion  to  prefer  your  worth, 
And  myJce  your  service  known  to  Cynthia. 
It  is  th<i  pride  of  Arete  to  grace 
Her  studious  lovers ;  and,  in  scorn  of  time, 
Envy,  £jid  ignorance,  to  lift  their  state 
Above  a  vulgar  height.    True  happiness 
Consists  not  in  the  multitude  of  friends. 
But  in  the  worth  and  choice.     Nor  would 

I  have 
Virtue  a  popular  regard  pursue : 
Let  them  be  good  that  love  me,  though 
but  few. 
Cri.  I  kiss  thy  hands,  divinest  Arete, 
And  vow  myself  to  thee  and  Cynthia. 

\Exeunt. 

SCENE  \\\,— Another  Apartment  in 
the  same. 

Enter  Amorphus,  followed  by  Asotus  and 
his  Tailor. 

A  mo.  A  little  more  forward :  so,  sir. 
Now  go  in,  discloak  yourself,  and  come 
forth.  [Exit  Asotus.]  Tailor,  bestow  thy 
absence  upon  tis  ;  and  be  not  prodigal  of 
this  secret,  but  to  a  dear  customer. 

lExit  Tailor. 

Re-enter  Asotus. 

Tis  well  enffered,  sir.  Stay,  you  come  on 
too  fast;  your  pace  is  too  impetuous. 
Imagine  this  to  be  the  palace  of  your 
pleasure,  or  place  where  your  lady  is 
pleased  to  be  seen.  First,  you  present 
yourself,  thus  :  and  spying  her,  you  fall  off, 
and  walk  some  two  turns ;  in  which  time, 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  your  passion  hath  suf- 
ficiently whited  your  face,  then,  stifling  a 
sigh  or  two,  and  closing  your  lips,  with  a 
trembling  boldness,  and  bold  terror,  you 
advance  yourself  forward.  Prove  thus 
much,  I  pray  you. 

Aso.  Yes,  sir ; — ^pray  Jove  I  can  light  on 
it !  Here,  I  come  in,  you  say,  and  present 
myself? 

Amo.  Good. 

Aso.  And  then  I  spy  her,  and  walk  off? 

Amo.  Very  good. 

Aso.  Now,  sir,  I  stifle,  and  advance  for- 
ward? 


*  My  dear  LIndabrides.]  This  fair  creature, 
who  should  have  been  married  to  the  Donzel  del 
Phebo,  is  often  mentioned  by' our  old  writers. 
So  Rowley:  ^* Lindabrides I  slid,  I  have  read 
of  her  in  the  Mirror  of  Knighthoody"  &c.— 
Mateh  at  Midnight.  From  her  celebrity,  she 
became  with  them  a  common  name  for  a  mistress. 


Amo.  Trembling. 

Aso.  Yes,  sir,  trembling :  I  shall  d3  it 
better  when  I  come  to  it.  And  what  must 
I  speak  now  ? 

Amx>.  Many,  you  shall  say:  "Dear 
Beauty,"  or  "  Sweet  Honour,"  (or by  what 
other  title  you  please  to  remember  her,) 
"  methinks  you  are  melancholy."  This  is, 
if  she  be  alone  now,  and  discompanied. 

Aso.  Well,  sir,  I'll  enter  again ;  her  title 
shall  be,  "  My  dear  Lindabrides.  "* 

Amo.  Lindabrides ! 

Aso.  Ay,  sir,  the  Emperor  Alicandroe's 
daughter,  and  the  Prince  Meridian's  sister, 
in  The  Knight  of  the  Sun ;  she  should 
have  been  married  to  him,  but  that  the 
Princess  Claridiana 

Amo.  O,  you  betray  your  reading.  * 

Aso.  Nay,  sir,  I  have  read  history,  I  am 
a  little  humanitian.  Interrupt  me  not, 
good  six.  "  My  dear  Lindabrides, — my 
dear  Lindabrides, — my  dear  Lindabrides, 
methinks  you  are  melancholy." 

Amo.  Ay,  and  take  her  by  the  rosy- 
fingered  hand. 

Aso.  Must  I  so:  O! — "My  dear  Lin- 
dabrides, methinks  you  are  melancholy." 

Amo.  Or  thus,  sir.  "All  variety  of 
divine  pleasures,  choice  sports,  sweet  music, 
rich  fare,  bravQ  attire,  soft  beds,  and  silken 
thoughts,  attend  this  dear  beauty." 

Aso.  Believe  me,  that's  pretty.  "All 
variety  of  divine  pleasures,  choice  sports, 
sweet  music,  rich  fare,  brave  attire,  soft 
beds,  and  silken  thoughts,  attend  this  dear 
beauty." 

Amo.  And  then,  offering  to  kiss  her 
hand,  if  she  shall  coyly  recoil,  and  signify 
your  repulse ;  you  are  to  re-enforce  your- 
self vnth, 

"  More  than  most  fair  lady. 
Let  not  the  rigour'  of  your  just  disdain 
Thus  coarsely  censure  of  your  servant's 
zeal." 

And  withal,  protest  her  to  be  the  only  and 
absolute  unparalleled  creature  you  do  adore, 
and  admire,  and  respect,  and  reverence,  in 
this  court,  comer  of  the  world,  or  king- 
dom. 

Aso.  This  is  hard,  by  my  faith.  I'll 
begin  it  all  again. 


*  Let  not,  dr'c.]  These  verses  are  probably 
what  Jonson  just  below  calls  "play-particles." 
The  prose  was  undoubtedly  borrowed  from 
the  absurd  and  fustian  courtship  of  the  times, 
which  was  a  corruption  of  the  t.uphues  and 
Arcadia. 
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A  mo.  Do  so,  and  I  will  act  it  for  your 
lady. 

A  so.  Will  you  vouchsafe,  sir?  "All 
variety  of  divine  pleasures,  choice  sports, 
sweet  music,  rich  fare,  brave  attire,  soft 
beds,  and  silken  thoughts,  attend  this  dear 
beauty." 

A  mo.  So,  sir,  pray  you  away. 

Aso.  ' '  More  than  most  fair  lady. 
Let  not  the  rigour  of  your  just  disdain 
Thus  coarsely  censure  of  your  servant's 

zeal ; 
I  protest  you  are  the  only,  and  absolute, 
unapparelled" 

Apw.  Unparalleled. 

Aso.  "Unparalleled  creature,  I  do 
adore,  and  admire,  and  respect,  and  reve- 
rence, in  this  court,  comer  of  the  world,  or 
kingdom." 

Amo.  This  is,  if  she  abide  you.  But 
now,  put  the  case  she  should  be  passant 
when  you  enter,  as  thus  :  you  are  to  frame 
your  gait  thereafter,  and  call  upon  her, 
"lady,  nymph,  sweet  refuge,  star  of  our 
court."  Then,  if  she  be  guardant,  here; 
you  are  to  come  on,  and,  laterally  disposing 
yourself,  swear  by  her  blushing  and  well- 
coloured  cheek,  the  bright  dye  of  her  hair, 
her  ivory  teeth  (though  they  be  ebony),  or 
some  such  white  and  innocent  oath,  to  in-, 
duce  you.  If  regardant,  then  maintain 
your  station,  brisk  and  irpe,^  shew  the 
supple  motion  of  your  pliant  body,  but  in 
chief  of  your  knee,  and  hand,  which  can- 
not but  arride  her  ptoud  humour  exceed- 
ingly. 

Aso.  I  .conceive  you,  sir,  I  shall  perform 
all  these  things  in  good  time,  I  doubt  not, 
they  do  so  hit  me. 

Amo.  Well,  sir,  I  am  your  lady ;  make 
use  of  any  of  these  beginnings,  or  some 
other  out  of  your  own  invention;  and 
prove  how  you  can  hold  up,  and  follow  it. 
Say,  say. 

Aso.  Yes,  sir.     "Mydear  Lindabrides." 

Amo.  No,  you  affect  that  Lindabrides 
too  much ;  and  let  me  tell  you  it  is  not  so 
courtly.  Your  pedant"  should  provide  you 
some  parcels  of  French,  or  some  pretty 

^  Brisk  and  tr^e.}    See  the  Palinode,  p.  203 

*  yi;«r pedant,]  Seep.  \$t a,2indith^Poetaster. 

*  /  cannot  ruffle  it,"]  i.e.,  flaunt  it,  swagger, 
or  act  the  part  of  a  ruffler.  A  cheating  bully  is 
called  a  ruffler  in  several  acts  of  parliament  in 
the  reign  of  Hen.  VIII.  See  Old  Plays,  vol.  i. 
p.  259.  So  in  The  Roaring  Girl,  1611:  "A 
mffler  is  my  stile,  my  title,  my  profession."  A 
ruffler  is  described  in  Decker's  Belman  of  Lon- 
doti,  1616,  Sign.  D. — ^Whal. 


commodity  of  Italian,  to  commence  wi0i, 
if  you  would  be  exotic  and  exquisite.     / 

Aso.  Yes,  sir,  he  was  at  my  Uodging 
t'other  morning,  I  gave  him  a  dou^bletA 

Amo.  Double  your  benevolence,  ^dgive 
him  the  hose  too ;  clothe  you  his  bK>dy.  he 
will  help  to  apparel  your  mind.  But  now, 
see  what  your  proper  genius  can  perform 
alone,  without  adjection  of  any  other 
Minerva. 

Aso.  I  comprehend  you,  sir. 

Amo.  I  do  stand  you,  sir :  fall  back  to 
your  first  place.  Good,  passing  well ;  very 
properly  pursued. 

Aso.  "  Beautiful,  ambiguous,  and  suffi- 
cient lady,  what !  are  you  all  alone  ?" 

Amo.  "  We  would  be,  sir,  if  you  would 
leave  us." 

Aso.  "I  am  at  your  beauty's  appoint- 
ment, bright  angel;  but " 

Amo.  "What  but?" 

Aso.  "  No  harm,  more  than  most  feir 
feature." 

Amo.  That  touch  relished  well. 

Aso.  "  But,  I  protest "  * 

Amo,  "  And  why  should  you  protest  ?" 

Aso.  "For  good  will,  dear  esteemed 
madam,  and  I  hope  your  lad3rship  will  so 
conceive  of  it : 

'  And  will,  in  time,  return  from  your  disdain. 
And  rue  the  suff' ranee  of  our  friendly  pain.' " 

Amo.  O,  that  piece  was  excellent !  If 
you  could  pick  out  more  of  these  play- 
particles,  and,  as  occasion  shall  salute  you, 
embroider  or  damask  your  discourse  with 
them,  persuade  your  soul,  it  would  most 
judiciously  commend  you.  Come,  this  was 
a  well-discharged  and  auspicious  bout. 
Prove  the  second. 

Aso.  "Lady,  I  cannot  ruffle  it^  in  red 
and  yellow." 

Amo.  "Why,  if  you  can  revel  it  in 
white,  sir,  'tis  sufficient." 

Aso.  "Say  you  so,  sweet  lady!  Lan. 
tede,  de,  de,  de,  dant,  dant^  dant,  dante. 
[Sin^s  and  dances^  No,  in  good  faid), 
madam,  whosoever  told  your  ladyship  so» 
abused  you ;  but  I  would  be  glad  to  meet 
your  ladyship  in  a  measure."* 


*  I  'Would  he  glad  to  rneet  your  ladyship  in  a 
measure^  Measures  (when  spoken  of  techni- 
cally) were  dances  of  a  grave  and  dignified  kind, 
performed  at  court  and  at  public  entertainments 
at  the  Temple,  Inns  of  Court,  &c.  They  were 
not  to  the  taste  of  Sir  Toby,  if  we  may  trust 
Shakspeare ;  and  that  the  knight  was  not  sin- 
gular m  his  dislike  appears  from  Shirley's  Bird 
in  a  Cage:  "No,  none  of  your  dull  tneasurest 
There's  no  sport  but  in  your  country  figaries.** 
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>    Amo.   •*  Me,  sir  I      Belike  you  measure 
bne  by  yourself,  then?" 
I  ^jo.   *  •  Would  I  might,  fair  feature." 
p   Amo,   *  *  And  what  were  you  the  better, 
^you  might?" 

Aso.  * '  The  better  it  please  you  to  ask, 
to  lady." 

Amo.  Why,  this  was  ravishing,  and  most 
acately  continued.  Well,  spend  not  your 
Ifomour  too  much,  you  have  now  com- 
IKtently  exercised  your  conceit :  this,  once 
nr  twice  a  day,  will  render  you  an  accom- 
siished,  elaborate,  and  well-levelled  gallant. 
Convey  in  your  courting-stock,  we  will  in 
tile  heat  of  this  go  visit  the  nymphs'  cham- 
ber. [£xfuni. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Phantaste,  Philautia,  Argurion, 
Mona,  a»^  Cupid. 

Pka.  I  would  this  water  would  arrive 
oice,  our  travelling  friend  so  commended 
to  us. 

Arg.  So  would  I,  for  he  has  left  all  us 
in  travail  with  expectation  of  it. 

Pha.  Pray  Jove,  I  never  rise  from  this 
couch,  if  ever  I  thirsted  more  for  a  thing  in 
my  whole  time  of  being  a  courtier. 

Pki.  Nor  I,  I'll  be  sworn:  the  very 
mention  of  it  sets  my  lips  in  a  worse  heat, 
than  if  he  had  sprinkled  them  with  mer- 
cury.   Reach  me  the  glass,  sirrah. 

Cup.   Here,  lady. 

Mar.  They  do  not  peel,  sweet  charge, 
.do  they? 

Phi.  Yes,  a  little,  guardian. 

Mor.  O,  'tis  an  eminent  good  sign. 
Ever  when  my  lips  do  so,  I  am  sure  to 
liate  some  delicious  good  drink  or  other 
approaching. 

*  This  maybe  good  for  us  ladies,  &c.]  Ar- 
Eurion  alludes  to  the  old  proverb:  "Par  Jet 
fetched)  is  good  for  ladies. 

*  That  rebatu  becomes  thee  singularly. "l  This 
was  a  kind  of  ruff  or  collar-band,  which  turned 
back,  and  lay  in  plaits*  on  the  shoulders.  It  is 
frequently  mentibned  by  our  old  poets,  as  a 
fifioionable  part  of  the  dress  both  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

■  *Tis  the  swaggering  coach-horse  Anaides 
draws  with  him]  This  contemptuous  term  for 
a  companion  or  close  associate  is  very  common. 
Thus,  in  M<ms.  d" Olive:  "Welcome,  little  wit ; 
inypage  Pacque  here  makes  choice  of  you  to  be 
\iafelicw  coach-horse.** 


Arg.  Marry,  and  this  may  be  good  for 
us  ladies  }  for  it  seems  'tis  far  fet  by  their 
stay. 

Mor.  My  palate  for  yours,  dear  Honour, 
it  shall  prove  most  elegant,  I  warrant 
you.  O,  I  do  fancy  this  gear  that's 
long  a  coming,  with  an  immeasurable 
strain. 

Pha.  Pray  thee  sit  down,  Philautia; 
that  rebatu  becomes  thee  singularly.' 

Phi.  Is  it  not  quaint  ? 

Pha.  Yes,  faith.  Methinks,  thy  servant 
Hedon  is  nothing  so  obsequious  to  thee 
as  he  was  wont  to  be :  I  know  not  how, 
he  is  grown  out  of  his  garb  a-late,  he's 
warf)ed. 

Mor.  In  trueness,  and'  so  methinks  too : 
he  is  much  converted. 

Phi.  Tut,  let  him  be  what  he  will,  'tis 
an  animal  I  dream  not  of.  This  tire,  me- 
thinks, makes  me  look  very  ingeniously, 
quick,  and  spirited;  I  should  be  some 
Laura,  or  some  Deha,  methinks. 

Mor.  As  1  am  wise,  fair  Honours,  that 
title  she  gave  him,  to  be  her  Am- 
bition, spoiled  him:  before,  he  was  the 
most  propitious  and  observant  young 
novice 

Pha.  No,  no,  you  are  the  whole  heaven 
awry,  guardian ;  'tis  the  swaggering  coach- 
horse  Anaides  draws  with  him  there,  ^  has 
been  the  diverter  of  him. 

Phi.  For  Cupid's  sake  speak  no  more  of 
him ;  would  I  might  never  dare  to  look  in 
a  mirror  again,  if  I  respect  ever  a  marmoset 
of  'em  all,  otherwise  than  I  would  a  feather, 
or  my  shuttlecock,  to  make  sport  with  now 
and  then. 

Pha.  Come,  sit  down ;  troth,  an  you  be 
good  beauties,  let's  run  over  them  all  now. 
Which  is  the  properest  man  amongst  them  ? 
I  say,  the  traveller,  Amorphus. 

Phi.  O,  fie  on  him,  he  looks  like  a 
Venetian  trumpeter  in  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto,*  in  the  gallery  yonder  ;  and  speaks 

Again : 

"  He'll  be  an  excellent  coach-horse  for  any 
captain." — Green! s  Tu  Quogue. 

And  Shakspeare:  "Three  reprieves  for  you 
and  your  coach-fellow  Nym." — Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.     Whal. 

*  He  looks  like  a  Venetian  trumpeter  in  the 
battle  of  LepantoJ]  Alluding  to  the  famous  sea- 
fight  between  the  Turks  and  Christians  in  the 
year  1571,  in  which  the  Turks  were  defeated 
with  great  loss. — Whal. 

And  to  little  purpose,  Whalley  might  have 
added.  The  4to  reads  Dutch  trumpeter,  which 
was  well  corrected  in  the  folio. 
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to  the  tune  of  a  country  lady,  that  comes 
eyer  in  the  rearward  or  train  of  a  fashion. 

Mor.  I  should  have  judgment  in  a 
feature,  sweet  beauties. 

P/ta.  A  body  would  think  so,  at  these 
years. 

Mor.  And  I  prefer  another  now,  far 
before  him,  a  million  at  least. 

P/ia.  Who  might  that  be,  guardian? 

Mor.  Marry,  fair  charge,  Anaides. 

Pka.  Anaides  !  you  talked  of  a  tune, 
Philautia  :  there's  one  speaks  in  a  key, 
like  the  opening  of  some  justice's  gale,  or 
a  postboy's  horn,  as  if  his  voice  feared  an 
arrest  for  some  ill  words  it  should  give, 
and  were  loth  to  come  forth. 

PAi.  Ay,  and  he  has  a  very  imperfect 
face. 

PAa.  Like  a  sea-monster,  that  were  to 
ravish  Andromeda  from  the  rock. 

Phi.  His  hands  too  great  too,  by  at 
least  a  straw's  breadth. 

PAa.  Nay,  he  has  a  worse  fault  than 
that  too. 

PAi.  A  long  heel? 

PAa.  That  were  a  fault  in  a  lady,  rather 
than  him  :  no,  they  say  he  puts  off  the 
calves  of  his  legs,  with  his  stockings, 
every  night. 

PAi.  Out  upon  him !  Turn  to  another 
of  the  "pictures,  for  love's  sake.  What 
says  Argurion?  Whom  does  she  com- 
mend after  the  rest  ? 

Cup.  I  hope  I  have  instructed  her  suffi- 
ciently for  an  answer.  [Aside. 

Mor.  Troth,  I  made  the  motion  to  her 
ladyship  for  one  to-day,  i'  the  presence, 
but  it  appeared  she  was  otherways  fur- 
nished before  :  she  would  none. 

PAa.  Who  was  that,  Argurion  ? 

Mor.  Marry,  the  poor  plain  gentleman 
in  the  black  there. 

PAa.  Who,  Crites  ? 

Ar£^.  Ay,  ay,  he :  a  fellow  that  nobody 
so  much  as  looked  upon,  or  regarded  ;  and 
she  would  have  had  me  done  him  par- 
ticular grace. 

PAa.  That  was  a  true  trick  of  yourself, 
Moria,  to  persuade  Argurion  to  sifFect  the 
scholar. 

Ar^.  Tut,  but  she  shall  be  no  chooser 
for  me.  In  good  faith,  I  like  the  citizen's 
son  there,  Asotus ;  methinks  none  of  them 
all  come  near  him. 

PAa.  NotHedon? 


'  TAe  very  march-pane  of  the  court.  ^  A  con- 
fection made  of  pistachio  nuts,  almonds,  sugar, 
&c.  much  esteemed  in  the  poet's  age. — Whal, 


Arg.  Hedon  !  in  troth,  no.  Hedon's  a 
pretty  slight  courtier,-  and  he  wears  his 
clothes  well,  and  sometimes  in  fashion ; 
marry,  his  face  is  but  indiiferent,  and  he 
has  no  such  excellent  body.  No,  the 
other  is  a  most  delicate  youth  ;  a  sweet 
face,  a  straight  body,  a  well-proportioned 
leg  and  foot,  a  white  hand,  a  tender  voice. 

PAi.  How  now,  Argurion ! 

PAa.  O,  you  should  have  let  her  alone, 
she  was  bestowing  a  copy  of  him  upon  us. 
Such  a  nose  were  enough  to  make  me  love 
a  man,  now. 

PAi.  And  then  his  several  colours,  he 
wears  ;  wherein  he  flourisheth  changeably, 
every  day. 

PAa.  O,  but  his  short  hair,  and  his 
narrow  eyes ! 

PAi.  Why  she  doats  more  palpably  upon 
him  than  ever  his  father  did  upon  her. 

PAa.  Believe  me,  the  young  gentleman 
deserves  it.  If  she  could  doat  more,  'twere 
not  amiss.  He  is  an  exceeding  proper 
youth,  and  would  have  made  a  most  neat 
barber-surgeon,  if  he  had  been  put  to  it  in 
time. 

PAi.  Say  you  so!  Methinks  he  looks  like 
a  tailor  already. 

PAa.  Ay,  that  had  sayed  on  one  of  his 
customer's  suits.  His  face  is  like  a 
squeezed  orange,  or 

Afg.  Well,  ladies,  jest  on  :  the  best  of 
you  both  would  be  glad  of  such  a  servant. 

Mor.  Ay,  I'll  be  sworn  would  they, 
though  he  be  a  little  shame-faced. 

PAa,  Shame-faced,  Moria!  out  upon 
him.  Your  shame-faced  servant  is  yoiu" 
only  gull. 

Mor.  Go  to,  beauties,  make  much  of 
time,  and  place,  and  occasion,  and  oppor- 
tunity, and  favourites,  and  things  that 
belong  to  them,  for  I'll  ensure  you  they 
will  all  relinquish  ;  they  cannot  endure 
above  another  year  ;  I  know  it  out  of 
future  experience  ;  and  therefore  take  ex- 
hibition, and  warning.  I  was  once  a 
reveller  myself,  and  though  I  speak  it,  as 
mine  own  trumpet,  I  was  then  esteemed 

PAi.  The  very  march-pane  of  the  court,* 
I  warrant  you. 

PAa.  And  all  the  gallants  came  about 
you  like  flies,  did  they  not  ? 

Mor.  Go  to,  they  did  somewhat  ;•  that's 
no  matter  now. 

PAa.  Nay,  good  Moria,  benot angry.  Put 


2  GotOt  they  did  somewhat'^  &c.]  All,  from 
this  speech  to  the  entrance  of  Hedon,  was  first 
added  in  the  folio,  i6z6.   It  is  admirably  written. 
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case,  that  we  four  now  had  the  grant  from 
Juno,  to  wish  ourselves  into  what  happy 
estate  we  could,  what  would  you  wish  to  be, 
Moria? 

Mor.  Who,  I  I  let  me  see  now.  I  would 
wish  to  be  a  wise  woman,  and  know  all 
the  secrets  of  court,  city,  and  country.  I 
would  know  what  were  done  behind  the 
arras,  what  upon  the  stairs,  what  in  the 
garden,  what  in  the  nymphs'  chamber, 
what  by  barge,  and  what  by  coach.  I 
would  tell  you  which  courtier  were  scabbed 
and  which  not ;  which  lady  had  her  own 
face  to  lie  with  her  a-nights  and  which 
not ;  who  put  off  their  teeth  with  their 
clothes  in  court,  who  thfeir  hair,  who  their 
complexion ;  and  in  which  box  they  put 
it.  There  should  not  a  nymph,  or  a 
widow,  be  got  with  child  in  the  Verge,  but 
I  would  guess,  within  one  or  two,  who  was 
the  right  father,  and  in  what  month  it  was 
gotten ;  with  what  words,  and  which  way. 
1  would  tell  you  which  madam  loved  a 
monsieur,  which  a  player,  which  a  page ; 
who  slept  with  her  husband,  who  with  her 
friend,  who  with  her  gentleman-usher,  who 
with  her  horse-keeper,  who  with  her 
monkey,  and  who  with  all ;  yes,  and  who 
jigged  the  cock  too.* 

Pha.  Fie,  you'd  tell  all,  Moria  I  If  I 
should  wish  now,  it  should  be  to  have  your 
tongue  out.  But  what  says  Philautia? 
Who  should  she  be? 

Phi.  Troth,  the  very  same  I  am.  Only 
I  would  wish  myself  a  little  more  com- 
mand and  sovereignty  ;  that  all  the  court 
were  subject  to  my  absolute  beck,  and  all 
things  in  it  depending  on  my  look  ;  as  if 
there  were  no  other  heaven  but  in  my 
smile,  nor  other  hell  but  in  my  frown  ;  that 
I  might  send  for  any  man  I  list,  and  have 
his  head  cut  off  when  I  have  done  with 
him,  or  made  an  eunuch  if  he  denied  me ; 
and  if  I  saw  a  better  face  than  mine  own, 
I  might  have  my  doctor  to  poison  it. 
What  would  you  wish,  Phantaste  ? 

Pha.  Faith,  I  cannot  readily  tell  you 
what :  but  methinks  I  should  wish  myself 
all  manner  of  creatures.    Now  I  would  be 


and  perfectljr  characteristic  of  the  several 
speakers ;  yet  it  might  well  have  been  spared,  as 
it  conduces  nothing  to  the  progress  of  the  plot, 
(such  as  it  is,)  and  the  play  was  before  suffi- 
ciently long. 

'  YeSy  arid  who  jigged  the  cock  too.']  This 
expression  I  do  not  understand.  In  canting 
language  jigger  is  a  key.  Whether  Mother 
Moria  means  to  say  that  she  knew  who  turned 
the  cock  clandestinely,  and  added  drunkenness 


an  empress,   and  by  and  by  a  duchess  ; 
then  a  great  lady  of  state,  then  one  of 
your  miscellany  madams,  then  a  waiting- 
woman,  then  your  citizen's  wife,  then  a 
coarse  coimtry  gentlewoman,  then  a  dairy- 
maid, then   a  shepherd's    lass,    then  an 
empress  again,  or  the  queen  of  fairies  :  and 
thus  I  would  prove  the  vicissitudes  and 
whirl  of  pleasures  about  and  again.    As  I 
were  a  shepherdess,   I    would   be  piped 
and  sung  to ;  as  a  dairy-wench,  I  would 
dance  at  maypoles,  and  make  syllabubs ; 
as  a  country  gentlewoman,  keep  a  good 
house,  and  come  up  to  term  to  see  motions  ; 
as  a   citizen's  wife,  be  troubled  with   a 
jealous  husband,  and  put    to  my  shifts ; 
others'  miseries  should  be  my  pleasures. 
As  a  waiting-woman  I   would  taste    my 
lady's    delights  to   her ;   as  a  miscellany 
madam,   invent  new  tires,  and  go   visit 
courtiers  ;  as  a  great  lady,  lie  a-^d,  and 
have  courtiers  visit  me ;  as  a  duchess,  I 
would  keep  my  state  ;  and  as  an  empress,. 
I  would  do  anything.    And,  in  all  these 
shapes,  I  would  ever  be  followed  with  the 
affections  of  all  that  see  me.      Marry,    I 
myself  would  affect  none :  or  if  I  did,  it 
should  not  be  heartily,  but  so  as  I  might 
save  myself  in  them  still,  and  take  pride  in 
tormenting  the  poor  wretches.    Or,  now  I 
think  on't,   I  would,  for  one  year,  wish 
myself  one  woman  ;  but  the  richest,  fairest, 
and  delicatest  in    a   kingdom,   the  very 
centre  of  wealth  and  beauty,  wherein  all 
lines  of  love  should  meet;    and  in  that 
person  I  would  prove  all  manner  of  suitors, 
of  all  humours,  and  of  all  complexions, 
and  never  have  any  two  of  a  sort.      I 
would  see  how  love,  by  the  power  of  his 
object,   could  work  inwardly  alike,   in  a 
choleric  man  and  a  sanguine,  in  a  melan- 
cholic and  a  phlegmatic,  in  a  fool  and  a 
wise  man,  in  a  clown  and  a  coiutier,  in  a 
valiant  man  and  a  coward  ;  and  how  he 
could  vary  outward,  by  letting  this  gallant 
express  himself  in  dumb  gaze ;  another 
with  sighing  and  rubbing  his  Angers ;  a 
third,  with  play-ends  and  pitifiil  verses ;  a 
fourth  with  stabbing  himself,'^  and  drink- 


to  her  other  vices,  I  know  not ;  perhaps  the  sub- 
ject is  better  left  in  obscurity  :  I  may,  however, 
observe  that  the  good  old  lady  had  been  looking 
into  Juvenal. 

•  A  fourth,  with  stabbing  A/>wf«^  &c.]  These 
appear  to  have  been  marks  of  heroic  gallantry  in 
this  age. 

"  By  the  faith  of  a  soldier,  lady,  I  do  reverence 
the  ground  that  you  walk  upon.  I  will  fight  with 
him  that  dares  say  you  are  not  fair,  stab  him 
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ing  healths,  or  writing  languishing  letters 
in  his  blood  ;  a  fifth,  in  coloured  ribands 
and  good  clothes  ;  with  this  lord  to  smile, 
and  that  lord  to  court,  and  the  t'other  lord 
to  dote,  and  one  lord  to  hang  himself. 
And,  then,  I  to  have  a  book  made  of  all 
this,  which  I  would  call  the  Book  of 
Humours,  and  every  night  read  a  little 
piece  ere  I  slept,  and  laugh  at  it. — Here 
comes  Hedon.  . 

Enter  Hedon,  Anaides,  and  Mercury, 
who  retires  with  Cupid  to  the  back  of 
the  stage,  where  they  converse  together. 

Hed.  Save  you,  sweet  and  clear  beauties  ! 
By  the  spirit  that  moves  in  me,  you  are  all 
most  pleasingly  bestowed,  ladies.  Only  I 
can  take  it  for  no  good  omen,  to  find  mine 
Honour  so  dejected. 

Phi.  You  need  not  fear,  sir;  I  did  of 
purpose  humble  myself  against  your 
coming,  to  decline  the  pride  of  my 
Ambition. 

Hed.  Fair  Honour,  Ambition  dares  not 
stoop ;  but  if  it  be  your  sweet  pleasure  I 
shall  lose  that  title,  I  will,  as  I  am  Hedon, 
apply  myself  to  your  bounties. 

Phi.  That  were  the  next  way  to  dis-title 
myself  of  honour.  O  no,  rather  be  still 
Ambitious,  I  pray  you. 

Hed.  I  will  be  anything  that  you  please, 
whilst  it  pleaseth  you  to  be  yourself,  lady. 
Sweet  Phantaste,  dear  Moria,  most  beau- 
tiful Argurion 

Ana.  Farewell,  Hedon. 

Hed.  Anaides,  stay,  whither  go  you  ? 

Ana.  'Slight,  what  should  I  do  here? 
an  you  engro!?s  them  all  for  your  own  use, 
'tis  time  for  me  to  seek  out. 

Hed.  I  engross  them  !  Away,  mischief  ; 
this  is  one  of  your  extravagant  jests  now, 
because  I  began  to  salute  them  by  their 
names. 

that  will  not  pledge  your   health,  and  with  a 
dagger  open  a  vein  to  drink  a  full  health  to  you." 

Green' i^  Tu  Quoque. 

^  Howsoever  you  seem  to  connive,]  i.e.,  I  sup- 
pose to  wink  or  make  faces  at  it.  Decker  ridi- 
cules Jonson  for  the  use  of  this  word  in  his 
Satiromastix.  **  I  was  but  at  the  barber's  last  day, 
and  when  he  wasrincing  my  face,  did  but  cry  out. 
Fellow,  thou  makest  me  connive  too  long  ;  and 
says  he.  Master  Asinius  Bubo,  you  have  e'en 
Horace'swords  as  right  as  if  he  had  spit  them  into 
your  mouth."  As  the  poet  is  evidently  imitating 
the  affected  jargon  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  his  language  be  a 
legitimate  object  of  satire  :  but,  indeed,  connive 
is  used  by  other  dramatic  writers  without  the 


Ana.  Faith,  you  might  have  spared  us. 
Madam    Prudence,  the    guardian    there, 
though  you  had  more  covetously  aimed  at 
the  rest.  j 

Hed.  'Sheart,  take  them  all,  man:  'whatj 
speak  you  to  me  of  aiming  or  covetous  ?       | 

Ana.  Ay,  say  you  so!  nay,  then,  have! 
at  them  : — Ladies,  here's  one  hath  dis- 
tinguished you  by  your  names  already.  It  '• 
shall  only  become  me  to  ask  how  you.  do. 

Hed.  Ods  so,  was  this  the  design  youi 
travailed  with? 

Pha.  Who  answers  the  brazen  head  ?  it 
spoke  to  somebody.  | 

Ana.  Lady  Wisdom,  do  you.  interpret' 
for  these  puppets  ? 

A/or.  In  truth  and    sadness,    honours, 
you  are  in  great  offence  for  this.     Go  to  ; 
the  gentleman  (I'll  undertake  with  him)  is 
a  man  of  fair  living,  and  able  to  maintain 
a  lady  in  her  two  coaches  a  day,  besides ' 
pages,  monkeys,   and  paraquettoes,    with 
such  attendants  as  she  shall  think  meet  for 
her   turn ;    and  therefore  there    is    more 
respect  requirable,  howsoe'er  you  seem  to 
connive.^    Hark  you,  sir,  let  me  discourse 
a  syllable  with  you.     I  am  to  say  to  you, 
these  ladies  are  not  of  that  close-and-oi>en 
behaviour  as  haply  you   may  susp»end  ;• 
their  carriage  is  well  known  to  be  such  as   ' 
it  should  be,  both  gentle  and  extraordinary. 

Mer.  O,  here  comes  the  other  i>air. 

Enter  Amorphus  and  Asotus. 

Afno.  That  was  your  father's   love,    the 
nymph  Argurion.    I  would  have  you  direct   \ 
all  your  courtship  thither ;  if  you  could  but   i 
endear  yourself  to  her  affection,  you  were 
eternally  engallanted. 

Aso.  In  truth,  sir !  pray  Phoebus  I  prove 
favoursome  in  her  fair  eyes. 

Amo.  All  divine  mixture,  and  increase  of 
beauty  to  this  bright  bevy  of  ladies ;  and  to 

preposition ;  if  it  be  this  which  offended  Decker. 

Thus  Fletcher : 

"  The  truth  is, 
I  must  connive  no  more,  no  more  admittance 
Must  I  consent  to." — Martial  Maid. 

And  Massinger : 

*  *  'Tis  then  most  fit  that  we  | 

Should  not  connive^  and  see  his  government 
Depraved  and  scandalized." — Roman  Actor. 

•  These  ladies  are  not  of  that  close  and  open 
behaviour,  as  haply  you  may  saspendi.'^  If  this  be 
not  an  Euphuism  for  a  disposition  in  the  ladies  to 
play  >5w/  and  loose  with  their  lovers,  the  reader, 
I  beueve,  must  acquiesce  in  Whalley's  conjec- 
ture, and  for  close  read  loose.  Suspend,  as  he 
observes,  has  the  sense  oi  suspect. 


tesy. 
Htd.   In  thebehaJfofthemales.lEratify 

/'in.  And  I  of  Ihe  females. 

Amo.  Succinctly  telumed.  1  do  vail  to 
Inth  your  tbanks,  and  kiss  them ;  but  pri- 
marily to  yOMTs.  most  ingenious,  acute,  and 
polite  lady. 

Phi.  Ods  my  life,  how  he  does  all-to-be- 
qoalih  her  \  ingeaisas,  acute,  and  polite/ 
as  if  there  was  not  others  in  place  as  inge- 
nious, acute,  and  polite  as  she. 

Hid.  Yes,  but  you  must  know,  lady,  he 
cannot  speak  out  of  a  dictionary  method. 

Pha.  Sit  down,  sweet  Amorphus.  When 
^fill  this  water  come,  think  you? 

Avw.  It  cannot  now  belong,  fair  lady. 

Cup.  Now  observe.  Mercury. 

Asa,  How,  most  ambiguous  beauty  I 
bvejou?  thai  I  will  by  this  handkerchief. 

Mtr.  'Slid,  he  draws  his  oaths  outofhis 

Arg.  But  will  youbeconstant? 

Aio.  Constant,  madam  I  I  will  not  say 
for  conslantness  ;  but  by  this  purse,  which 
I  would  be  '" "  -  — ■ 


mes  taste  no  alteration  i 

>u  hast  strook  Argurio 
enamoiued  on  Asotus,  methinks. 

Alas,  no ;  I  am  nobody.  I ;  1  ea 
ing  in  this  disguise. 
But  thou  hast  not  wounded  any  of 
Cupid. 

Not  yet ;  it  is  enough  that  1  have 
0  prosperously. 

Nay,  these  are  nolhinglolheg 
wilfhourly  bestow  upon  thee;  be  but 
faithful  and  kind  (o  me,  and  I  will  lade  thee 
with  my  richest  bounties ;  behold,  here  my 
bracelets  from  mine  atrns. 

Aso.  Not  so,  good  lady,  by  this  dia- 

Arg.  Take  'em,  wear  'em  ;    my  jeivels. 


lady,  you  are  the  only  absolute  and  un- 
par^leled  creature,  I  do  adore,  and  ad- 
mire, and  respect,  and  reverence  in  this 
toun,  comer  of  the  world,  or  kingdom. 
Metiinks  you  are  melancholy. 

Arg.  Does  your  heart  speak  all  this? 

Am.  Say  you? 

iltr.  O,    he   is   groping   for   another 

Aso.  Now  by  this  watch— 1  marie  how 
forward  the  day  is — I  do  unfeignedly  vow 
myself — 'slight,  'tis  deeper  than  I  took  it, 
pMt  five— yours  endrely  addicted,  madam. 

Arg.  I  require  no  more,  dearest  Asocus : 
hcncrfonb  lei  me  call  you  mine,  and  ii 


from  this,  the  gentle  . . 

Cup.  Ay,  if  you  had  1 
parel,  coz,  I  think. 

Asa.  Loving  I  'twere 
be  living  else,  believe  n 


swearing? 

is  a  way  to  wean  him 


lie  airing  of  his  a; 
liHty  an  1  should 
ive  you.  Monsieur 
that  saluted 


LT  this 


Ana.  Elost  (hou  know  hi 
thee,  Hedon? 

Hed.  No,  some  idle  Fungoso,  that  hat 
got  above  the  cupboard  since  yesterday.' 

Ana.  'Slud,  I   never  saw  him   till  this 
morning,  and  he  salutes  me  as  fam:  " 
as  if  we  had    known  li^ether  sino 
deluge,  or  the  first  year  of  Troy  actio' 

Amo,  A  most  right-handed  and  : 
dous  encounter.     Confine  yourself  to 

Phi.  For  sport's  sake  let's  have 
Riddles  or  Pmposes,  ho  I 
Pha.  No,  faith,  your  Prophedesart 


Ihet 
Phi.    Piopheci 


t  all  si 


^tatisiiKc iiisltri/iiy,]  Some  miishroom,  some 
oniait  lervanl  xha  has  been  ju^t  advanced. 
Idg  cupboard  {the  modem  sidelxiardl  then  con- 


lidiwhich  cjch  of  them 
TxyA  advancement  ^ujc 


weak  minds.    These  CKpbimrds  ai 


how  the  huishers  cheques,  cu^rd 
ed;  b^  which  decrees  youog  men  aj 
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at  them  ;  we  shall  make  a  confusion.   No  ; 
what  called  you  that  we  had  in  the  fore- 
noon? 
Pha.  Substantives  and  adjectives,  is  it 

not,  Hedon? 

Phi.  Ay,  that.    Who  begins? 

Pha.  I  have  thought ;  speak  your  adjec- 
tives, sirs. 

Phi.  But  do  not  you  change  then. 

Pha.  Not  I.    Who  says? 

Mor.  Odoriferous. 

Phi.  Popular. 

Arg.  Humble. 

Ana.  White-livered. 

Hed.  Barbarous. 

Amo.  Pythagorical. 

Hed.  Yours,  signior? 

Aso.  Wliat  must  I  do,  sir? 

Amo.  Give  forth  your  adjective  with  the 
rest ;  as  preposterous,  good,  fair,  sweet, 
well 

Hed.  Anything  that  hath  not  been 
spoken. 

Aso.  Yes,  sir,  well-spoken  shall  be  mine. 

Pha.  What,  have  you  all  done  ? 

All.  Ay. 

Pha.  Then  the  substantive  is  Breeches. 
Why  odoriferous  breeches,  guardian  ? 

Mor.  Odoriferous, — because  odoriferous: 
that  which  contains  most  variety  of  savour 
and  smell  we  say  is  most  odoriferous  ;  now 
breeches,  I  presume,  are  incident  to  that 
variety,  and  therefore  odoriferous  breeches. 

Pha.  Well,  we  must  take  it  howsoever. 
Who's  next?    Philautia? 

Phi.  Popular. 

Pha.  Why  ^«/flr  breeches? 

Phi.  Marry,  that  is,  when  they  are  not 
content  to  be  generally  noted  in  court, 
but  will  press  forth  on  common  stages  and 
brokers'  stalls,  to  the  public  view  of  the 
world. 

Pha.  Good.  Why  humhle  breeches,  Ar- 
gurion? 

Arg.  Humble!  because  they  use  to  be 
sat  upon  ;  besides,  if  you  tie  them  not  up, 
their  property  is  to  fall  down  about  your 
heels. 

Mer.  She  has  worn  the  breeches,  it 
seems,  which  have  done  so. 

1  Pha.  Nay^  we  have  another  sport  afore 
this,  &c.]  The  preceding  and  following  sporty  as 
the  author  calls  it,  were  probably  the  diversion 
of  the  age,  and  of  the  same  stamp  with  our 
modern  cross-iutposeSyquestions  andcommands, 
&c.  ;  but,  trifling  as  it  is.  Jonson  is  not  to  be 
censured  for  representing  nis  courtiers  as  they 
realljr  were. — Whal.  I 

This  "  other  sport "  b  not  in  the  quarto.    Jon-  < 


Pha.  But  why  white-livered  f 

Ana.  Why !  are  not  their  lining^s  w^hite? 
Besides,  when  they  come  in  swaggering 
company,  and  will  pocket  up  anything, 
may  they  not  properly  be  said  to  be  white- 
livered  ? 

Pha.  O  yes,  we  must  not  deny  it.  And 
why dardarous,  Hedon? 

Hed.  Barbarous !  because  commonly, 
when  you  have  worn  your  breeches  suffi- 
ciently, you  give  them  to  your  barber. 

Amo.  That's  good ;  but  how  Pytha^ori- 
calf 

Phi.  Ay,  Amorphus,  why  Pythagorical 
breeches? 

Amo.  O  most  kindly  of  all ;  'tis  a  conceit 
of  that  fortune,  I  am  bold  to  hug  vay  brain 
for. 

Pha.  How  is  it,  exquisite  Amorphus  ^ 

Amo.  O,  I  am  rapt  with  it,  'tis  so  fit,  so 
proper,  so  happy 

Phi.  Nay,  do  not  rack  us  thus. 

Amo.  I  never  truly  relished  myself  before. 
Give  me  your  ears.  Breeches  Pythagori- 
cal, by  reason  of  their  transmigration  into 
severed  shapes. 

Mor.  Most  rare,  in  sweet  troth.  Marry 
this  yoimg  gentleman,  for  his  well-spo- 
ken— 

Pha.  Ay,  why  well-spoken  breeches  ? 

Aso.  Well-spoken !  Marry,  well-spoken, 
because — whatsoever  they  speak  is  well- 
taken  ;  and  whatsoever  is  well-taken  is  well- 
spoken. 

Mor.  Excellent !  believe  me. 

Aso.  Not  so,  ladies,  neither. 

Hed.  But  why  breeches,  now  ? 

Pha.  Breeches,  ^»<zjf  bear-riches;  when  a 
gallant  bears  all  his  riches  in  his  breeches. 

Amo.  Most  fortunately  etymologized. 

Pha.  'Nay,  we  have  another  sport  afore 
this,  of  A  thing  done,  and  who  did  it,  &c. 

Phi.  Ay,  good  Phan taste,  let's  have  that: 
distribute  the  places. 

Pha.  Why,  I  imagine,  A  thing  done  \ 
Hedon  thinks,  who  did  it ;  Moria,  with  what 
it  was  done;  Anaides,  where  it  was  done;  Ar- 
gurion,  when  it  was  done ;  Amorphus,  for 
what  cause  was  it  done ;  you,  Philautia, 
what  followed  upon  the  doing  of  it ;  and  this 

son  or  his  audiences  must  have  found  the  ridi- 
cule on  the  state  follies  of  Whitehall  highly 
entertaining,  to  encourage  such  frequent  interpo- 
lations in  this  interminable  drama.  "Good 
Queen  Bess"  was  now  growing  indifferent  to 
I>opular  amusements ;  but  there  had  been  a 
time  when  such  attempts  to  excite  mirth  at  the 
expense  of  even  her  meanest  servants  could  not 
be  hazarded  with  impunity. 


r 
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gentleman,  who  would  have  done  it  better  ? 
What?  is  it  conceived  about? 
All.  Yes,  yes. 

Pha.  Then  speak  you,  sir,   Who  would 
have  done  it  better  f 
Aso.  How!  does  it  begin  at  me? 
Pha.    Yes,  sir:   this  play  is  called  the 
Crab,  it  goes  backward. 
Aso,  May  I  not  name  myself? 
Phi.  If  you  please,  sir,  and  dare  abide 
the  venture  of  it. 

Aso.  Then  I  would  have  done  it  better, 
whatever  it  is. 

Pha.  No  doubt  on't,  sir  :  a  good  confi- 
dence. What  followed  upon  the  act,  Phi- 
lautia  ? 

Phi.  A  few  heat  drops,  and  a  month's 
mirth. 
Pha.  For  what  cause,  Amorphus? 
A  mo.  For  the  delight  of  ladies. 
Pha.   When,  Argurion? 
Arg.  Last  progress. 
P^.    Where,  Anaides? 
Ana.  Why,  in  a  pair  of  pained  slops.* 
Pha.   With  what,  Moria  ? 
Mor.  With  a  glyster. 
Pha.   Who,  Hedon? 
Hed.  A  traveller. 

Pha.  Then  the  thing  done  was.  An  ora- 
tion was  made.  Rehearse.   An  oration  was 
made — 
Hed.  By  a  traveller — 
A/br.  With  a  glyster — 
Ana.  In  a  pair  of  pained  slops — 
Arg.  Last  progress — 
Amo.  For  tiie  delight  of  ladies — 
Phi.  A  few  heat  dGx>ps,  and  a  month's 
mirth  followed. 

Pha.  And,  this  silent  gentleman  would 
have  done  it  better. 
Aso.  This  was  not  so  good,  now. 
Phi.  In  good  faith,  these  unhappy  pages 
would  be  whipped  for  staying  thus. 

Mor,  Beshrew  my  hand  and  my  heart 
else. 
Amo.  I  do  wonder  at  their  protraction. 
Ana.  Pray  Venus  my  whore  have  not  dis- 
covered herself  to  the  rascally  boys,  and 
that  be  the  cause  of  their  stay. 
Aso.   I  must  suit  myself  with  another 


^Pained stops.]  Large  and  loose  breeches, 
which  were  the  fashionable  dress  of  the  age,  and 
seem  to  have  been  made  of  panes  or  partitions, 
perhaps  of  different  colours.'  Of  this  make  were 
the  coverings  for  beds,  which  are  still  called 
amnterfanes.  These  slops  seem  to  be  alluded 
to  in  MarstotCs  Satires : 


VOL.  I. 


page :    this  idle  Prosaites  will    never  be 
brought  to  wait  well. 

Mor.  Sir,  I  have  a  kinsman  I  could  wil- 
lingly wish  to  your  service,  ^  if  you  will 
deign  to  accept  of  him. 

Aso.  And  I  shall  be  glad,  most  sweet 
lady,  to  embrace  him.   Where  is  he? 

Mor.  I  can  fetch  him,  sir,  but  I  would 
be  loth  to  make  you  to  turn  away  your  other 
page. 

Aso.  You  shall  not,  most  sufficient  lady ; 
I  will  keep  both :  pray  you  let's  go  see 
him. 

Arg.  Whither  goes  my  love? 

Aso.  I'll  return  presently,  I  go  but  to  see 
a  page  with  this  lady. 

[Exeunt  Asotus  and  Moria. 

Ana.  As  sure  as  fate,  'tis  so  ;  she  has 
opened  all :  a  pox  of  all  cockatrices !  D — n 
me,  if  she  have  played  loose  with  me,  I'll 
cut  her  throat,  within  a  hair's  breadth,  so  it 
may  be  healed  again. 

Mer.  What,  is  he  jealous  of  his  herma- 
phrodite ? 

Cup.  O,  ay,  this  will  be  excellent  sport. 

Phi.  Phantaste,  Argurion !  what,  you 
are  suddenly  struck,  methinks  !  For  love's 
sake  let's  have  some  music  till  they  come : 
Ambition,  reach  the  lyra,  I  pray  you. 

Hed.  Anything  to  which  my  Honour  shall 
direct  me. 

Phi.  Come,  Amorphus,  cheer  up  Phan- 
taste. 

Amo.  It  shall  be  my  pride,  fair  lady,  to 
attempt  all  that  is  in  my  power.  But  here 
is  an  instrument  that  alone  is  able  to  infuse 
soul  into  the  most  melancholic  and  dull- 
disposed  creature  upon  earth.  O,  let  me 
kiss  thy  fair  knees.  Beauteous  ears,  at- 
tend it. 

Hed.  Will  you  have  *' the  Kiss,"  Honour? 

Phi.  Ay,  good  Ambition. 

Hedon  sings. 

O,  that  joy  so  soon  should  waste  I 

Or  so  sweet  a  bliss 

As  a  kiss 
Might  not  for  ever  last ! 
So  sugared,  so  melting,  so  soft,  so  delicious, 
The  dew  that  lies  on  roses. 


*'  Yon  tissue  slop,  yon  holy-crossed /<i:«*." 

B.  ii.  Sat.  7. — Whal. 

*  Wish  to  your  service,]  To  wmA  is  to  re- 
commend. Thus  in  a  Match  at  Midnight: 
**  He  says  he  was  wished  to  a  very  wealthy 
widow."  And  in  The  City  Nis^ht-cap:  "  He  is 
wished  to  her  by  Madona  Lussuriosa."  The 
word  occurs  again  in  the  Alchemist. — Whal. 
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in  patlicular,  your  long  ilie-noti 


long 


le,  bul  much  before  it,  and  ni 


of  m 


.hink 


su 


I  have  both  the 

ffal.  Pray  you,  sir,  see. 

Anta.  Yes,  there  is  the  note ;  and  all  the 
parts  if  I  mislhink  not.  I  »ill  read  the 
ditty  to  your  beauties  here ;  but  first  I  am 
to  make  you  familiar  with  the  oceasion, 
which  presents  itself  thus.  Upon  a  time, 
— ~  -  ■->  lake  my  leave  of  the  emperor,  and 
.  _  great  hands,  there  being  then  pre- 

the  kings  of  France  and  Atragon,  the 

dukesofSavoy,  Florence.  Orleans,  Bourbon, 
Brunswick,  the  landgrave,  Count  Palatine ; 
all  which  had  severally  feasted  me ;  be- 
sides infitiite  more  of  inferior  persons,  as 
counts  and  others;  it  was  my  chance  {the 
emperor  detained  by  some  exorbitant  affair) 
to  wait  him  the  dftb  pan  of  an  hour,  or 
muchnearit.  Inwhichtime,  retiring  my- 
self into  a  bay-window,'  the  beauteous  lady 
Anr^abel,  niece  10  the  empress,  and  sister 
to  the  kitig  of  Arragon,  who  having  never 
before  eyed  me,  but  only  heard  the  common 
report  of  my  virtue,  learning,  and  travel, 
fell  into  that  extremity  of  passion  for  my 
love,  that  she  there  immediately  swooned : 
physicians  were  sent  for,  she  had  to  her 
chamber,  so  to  her  bed  ;  where,  languish- 
ing some  few  days,  after  many  times  call- 
ing upon  me.  with  my  name  in  her  lips,  she 
expired.  As  that  (1  must  moamingjy  say) 
is  the  only  fault  of  my  fortune,  that,  as  it 


ail  la 


es,  where  I  have  ci 


Mer.  O,  she  is  too  quick  with  him  ;  he 
hath  not  devised  that  yet. 

Ame.  Marry,  some  hour  before  she  de- 
parted, she  bequeathed  to  me  this  glove : 
which  golden  legacy,  the  emperor  himself 
took  caie  to  send  after  me,  in  six  coaches. 
coveted  all  with  black  velvet,  attendcsl  by 
the  state  of  his  empire  ;  all  which  he  freely 
presented  me  with  :  and  1  reciprocally  (out 
of  the  same  bounty)  gave  to  the  lords 
that  brought  it :"  only  reserving  the  gift  of 
the  deceased  lady,  upon  which  1  composed 
this  ode,  and  set  it  to  my  most  affected  in-      | 

Thon  more  than  most  sweet  glove, 
Unto  my  more  sweet  love, 
Suffer  me  to  store  with  kisses 
This  empty  lodging,  that  now  tnisses 
The  pure  rosy  hand,  that  wear  thee. 
Whiter  than  the  kid  that  bare  thee. 
Thou  art  soft,  but  that  was  softer : 
Cupid's  self  hath  kissed  it  ofter 
Than  e'er  he  did  his  mother's  doves. 
Supposing  her  the  queen  of  loves. 
That  was  thy  mistress,  best  of  gloves. 
Mer.  Blasphemy,  blasphemy,  Cupid 
Cut_.  rilrevengeittimeenough,Herr 
Pki.  Good  Amoiphus,  let's  hear  it  stin^. 

pleaseth  Philautia  to  request  it 

Hid.  Here,  sir. 

AiHO.  Nay,  play  it,  I  pray  you ;  you  do 
well,  you  do  well.  \Hi  lings  it.']  Haw* 
like  you  it,  sir? 

Hid.  Very  well,  in  troth. 

Amo.  But  very  well  I   O,  you  are  a  n 
mammothrept^  in  judgment,  then.    Why. 


'  A  bay-windaw.)     This   is  what  we  call 

houBC^;     As  these  bows  were  sufficieatly  lal^ 
ihey  were  the  common  retiriiig-^acq ;  and  it 

without  discovciine  chat  the  most  conlideiiti 
convenaiioDs  wei^eld  m  ihem. ,  '_'  It  hath  I 

manner  lilte  a  iaii  at  rode  for  shippes,  that  i: 

why  a  bay  window  should  Lalce  its  qame  from 


'    ui[act,ar 


t,  are  equally  ancient 

,  lifnifying  to  bend  or  curve. 

SEioUed  child,  a  delicate  nursling,  a  cockaey,  as 
Ainsworth  has  it.    It  is  (bus  learnedly  discu^ed 
inlheCs/i^ii^.-  "Htc  dititcidt  dxil  Mi 
metrrttus   vuigi    comtfU    dvlits,   c%m    I,-- 
nemine  dkainr  ManunothreptuB.  quasi  diau   I 


_j  you  not  observe  bow  excellenlly  the 
ditty  is  afTeoLed  in  every  place  ?  that  I  do 
many  a  wonl  of  short  quantity  to  a 
_;  note  ?  nor  an  ascending  syllable  to  a 
descending  tone  ?    Besides,  upon  the  word 


Kther 


chin  ;'  I  will  garter  my  hose  with  your  guts, 
and  that  shall  be  all.  [Exit. 

Mir.  'Slid,  what  rare  fireworks  be  here  P 
flash,  flash. 

PAs.  What's  the  matter,   Hedon?    can 


oddm 


m,  and  drive  if  through  the  brief ;  I 


Cup.  Tut,  here  be  they  will  swallowany- 
Pia.  Pray  you,  let  me  have  acopy  of  it. 
Phi.  And  me  too;    in  tioth,   I  hke  it 


iti.  You  areAmbidc 


halh  conjured  up  this  distemperature  hi  the 
drde  of  your  face  ? 

Ana.  Why.  what  have  you  to  do?  A 
pox  upon  your  filthy  travelling  face  I  hold 
your  longue. 

f/cd.  Nay,  dost  hear,  Mischief? 

Amu.  I  say  to  thee  thou  art  rude,  de- 
bauched, impudent,  coarse,  unpolished,  a 
fiapler,  ^  and  base. 

/ied.  Heart  of  my  father,  what  a  strange 
alteration  has  half  a  year's  haunting  of  or- 
dinaries wrought  in  this  fellow  I  that  came 
with  a  tufftali&ta  jerkin  to  town  but  the 
other  day,  and  a  pair  of  pennyless  hose. 
Vid  now  be  is  turned  Hercules,  be  wants 


I,  Sir.  you  with  the  pencil  o 


Ri^mU 

rAsotus 

ltd  Moria 

■uiilh  Morus. 

Aso.  Come,  sw( 

et  lady,  in 

good  truth  I'll 

me.    Morus, 

persuad 

youraui 

I  may  hi 

e  her  picture. 

good  am 

:  now.  let  him 

have  it. 

he  will  OS 

belter;  if  you 

do,  good 

Mor.  Well,  tell  him  he  shall  have  it. 
Moras.  Master,  youshallhaveit.shesays. 
Aso.  Shall  I?  thank  her,  good  page. 
Cup.  'What,  hasheentertainedlhefool? 
Mcr.  Ay.  he'll  wait  close,  you  shall  see, 
hough  the  beggar  hang  off  a  while. 
Mints.  Aunt,  my  master  thanks  you. 
Mar.  Call  him  hither. 


Mort 


Mor.  Yes,  In  verity,  and  gave  me  this 
purse,  and  he  has  promised  ma  a  most  fine 
dog;  which  he  will  have  drawn  with  my 
picture,  he  says;  and  desires  most  vehe- 
mently to  be  known  to  your  ladyships. 

Pkn.  Call  him  hither,  'lis  good  groping 
such  a  gull. 

Moras.  Master  Asotus,  Master  Asotus  1 

Am.  For  love's,  sake,  let  me  go:  you  see 
I  am  called  to  the  ladies. 

Arg.  Wih  thou  forsake  me,  then? 


Odsol  what 
Mer.  Come   hither.  Master  Asotus. 
do  ensure  your  ladyships, ' 
of  a  very  worthy  desert 


do? 


■  A  hnpler.]    A  quarrcllcr,  a  bully,  perhaps 

DO  iasladce  of  Tlu  use  of  the  word.    Fra^  is  in 
BuUoker'a  Espenttrr,  and  a  there  »id  to  mean 
1  rabble :  this  K»  a  Coles's  ciplaniitian,  (at  he 
t}arislateB.Avr^  by  ctriMi,  tarda. 
'  Sir,  jiffu  witA  tAf  penal  on  wur  cAin;'] 

"Ilram^o  dwibtm  of^lfedon's  beani,  «Wsh 

KiiKIimei  spell  the  vroid,  prnselli,  a  small  flag 

Chiles  I.  atid  other  persons  of  this  age  appears 
&oin  ibelr  portraits  to  have  b«en  picked  in 


and  a  soldado."— Oul>/ora.i  UpilarlCmi 
'Taylor  mentions  "  perpeiKliculAr  burds,"  ' 
seem  to  have  been  of  the  same  descnption 
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CYNTHIA'S  REVELS. 


[act  IV. 


Aso.  I  protest,  more  than  most  fair  ladies, 
"  I  do  wish  all  variety  of  divine  pleasures, 
choice  sports,  sweet  music,  rich  fare,  brave 
attire,  soft  beds,  and  silken  thoughts,  at- 
tend these  fair  beauties."  Will  it  please 
your  ladyship  to  wear  this  chain  of  pearl, 
and  this  diamond,  for  my  sake? 

Arg.  O  ! 

Aso.  And  you,  madam,  this  jewel  and 
pendants  ? 

Arg.  O! 

PAa,  We  know  not  how  to  deserve  these 
bounties,  out  of  so  slight  merit,  Asotus. 

P/ti.  No,  in  faith,  but  there's  my  glove 
for  a  favour. 

PAa.  And  soon  after  the  revels,  I  will 
bestow  a  garter  on  you. 

Aso.  O  lord,  ladies !  it  is  more  grace 
than  ever  I  could  have  hoped,  but  that  it 
pleaseth  your  ladyships  to  extend.  I  pro- 
test it  is  enough,  that  you  but  take  know- 
ledge  of   my if  your  ladyship  want 

embroidered  gowns,  tires  of  any  fashion, 
rebatues,  jewels,  or  carcanets,*  anything 
whatsoever,  if  you  vouchsafe  to  accept 

Cup.  And  for  it  they  will  help  you  to 
shoe-ties  and  devices. 

Aso.  I  cannot  utter  myself,  dear  beauties, 
but  you  can  conceive 

Arg.  O ! 

PAa.  Sir,  we  will  acknowledge  your 
service,  doubt  not — henceforth,  you  shall 
be  no  more  Asotus  to  us,  but  our  goldfinch, 
and  we  yom-  cages. 

Aso.  O  Venus!  madams!  how  shall  I 
deserve  this?  if  I  were  but  made  acquainted 
with  Hedon,  now, — I'll  try :  pray  you, 
away.  [  Tit?  Argurion. 

Mor.  How  he  prays  money  to  go  away 
from  him  ! 

Aso.  Amorphus,  a  word  with  you ;  here's 
a  watch  I  would  bestow  upon  you,  pray 
you  make  me  known  to  that  gallant. 

Amo.  That  I  will,  sir. — Monsieur  Hedon, 
I  must  entreat  you  to  exchange  knowledge 
with  this  gentleman. 

Ned.  "Tis  a  thing,  next  to  the  water  we 
expect,  I  thirst  after,  sir.  Good  Monsieur 
Asotus. 

Aso.  Good  Monsieur  Hedon,  I  would  be 
glad  to  be  loved  of  men  of  your  rank  and 
spirit,  I  protest.  Please  you  to  accept  this 
pair  of  bracek'ls,  sir ;  they  are  not  worth 
the  bestowing 

*  Carcanefs,"]  i.e.,  necklaces,  and  sometimes 
bracelets  for  the  axm ;  the  word  has  occurred 
before,  and  indeed  is  suiiiciendy  common  in  our 
old  poets. 


Mer.  O  Hercules,  how  the  gentleman 
purchases  I  this  must  needs  bring  Argurion 
to  a  consumption. 

Ned,  Sir,  I  shall  never  stand  in  the  merit 
of  such  bounty,  I  fear. 

Aso.  O  Venus,  sir;  your  acquaintance 
shall  be  sufficient.  And,  if  at  any  time  you 
need  my  bill,  or  my  bond 

Arg.  O,  O  !  iSttfoons. 

Amo.  Help  the  lady  there  I 

Mor.  Gods-dear,  Argurion !  madam, 
how  do  you  ? 

Arg.  Sick. 

PAa.  Have  her  forth,  and  give  her  air. 

Aso.  I  come  again  straight,  ladies. 

[Exeunt  Asotus,  Morus,  and 
Argurion. 

Mer.  Well,  I  doubt  all  the  physic  he 
has  will  scarce  recover  her;  she's  too  far 
spent. 

Re-enter  Anaides  witA  Gelaia,  Prosaites. 
and  Cos,  witA  tAe  bottles. 

PAi.  O,  here's  the  water  come  ;  fetch 
glasses,  page. 

Gel.  Heart  of  my  body,  here's  a^coil, 
indeed,  with  your  jealous  humours  I  no- 
thing but  whore  and  bitch,  and  all  the  vil- 
lainous swaggering  names  you  can  think 
on  !  'Slid,  taJce  your  bottle,  and  put  it  in 
your  guts  for  me,  I'll  see  you  poxed  ere  I 
follow  you  any  longer. 

Ana.  Nay,  gocKl  puiUc,  sweet  rascal; 
d — n  me,  if  I  am  jealous  now. 

Gel.  'That's  true,  indeed  ;  pray  let's  g^o. 

Mor.  What's  the  matter,  there  ? 

Gel.  'Slight,  he  has  me  upon  interroga- 
tories, (nay,  my  mother  shall  know  how 
you  use  me,)  where  I  have  been?  and  why 
I  should  stay  so  long,  and,  how  is't  pos- 
sible ?  and  withal  c£dls  me  at  his  pleasure  ' 
I  know  not  how  many  cockatrices,  and 
things. 

Mor.  In  truth  and  sadness,  these  are  no 
good  epitaphs,  Anaides,  to  bestow  upon 
any  gentlewoman ;  and  I'll  ensure  you  if  I 
had  known  you  would  have  deadt  thus 
with  my  daughter,  she  should  never  have 
fancied  you  so  deeply  as  she  has  done.  Go 
to. 

Ana,  Why,  do  you  hear.  Mother  Moria? 
heart  1 

Mor.  Nay,  I  pray  you,  sir,  do  not  swear. 

Ana.  Swear!  why?  'sblood,  I  have 
sworn  afore  now,  I  hope.  Both  you  and 
your  daughter  mistake  me.  I  have  not 
honoured  Arete,  that  is  held  the  worthiest 
lady  in  court,  next  to  Cynthia,  with  half 


lady? 

Aio.  Fajlh,  ill.  I  have  left  my  page  with 
faer.  at  her  lodging. 

J/ed.  O,  here's  the  rarest  wafer  that  ever 
was  tasted :  fill  him  some. 

Pro.  What!  has  my  master  a  new  page? 

Mer.  Yes,akinsmanoflheLadyMoria's; 
you  must  wait  better  now,  or  you  are 
cashiered.  Prosaites. 

Ana.  Come,  gallants,  you  must  pardon 
my  foolish  humour ;  when  I  am  angry,  that 
anything  crosses  me,  I  grow  impatient 
straight.     Here,  I  drink  to  you. 

F&i.  O,  that  we  had  five  or  six  bottles 
more  of  this  liquor! 

Pin.  Now  I  commend  your  judgment, 
'  noiphus  :    [ineciing  wMix.J      Who's 

..  1 i..p  [(jjjjj  page,  [Sxit  Cos. 

n  well.' 


St-ealir  Cos  tailA  Arete, 
ire's  the  L 

_.    .      ViU't    please    your    ladyshi, 
diink?  'tis  of  the  New  Fountain  wat^r. 

"'  ■  ■,  Moria.  I  thank  you. — Gal- 
;  for  this  night  free  to  your 
;hls  ;  Cynthia  will  have  no 
spoits :  when  she  is  pleased  to  come  forth, 
m  shall  have  knowledge.  In  the  mean- 
me,  I  could  wish  you  did  provide  for 
solemn  revels,  and  some  unlooked-for  de- 
should  vouchsafe  to  gtace  your  pastimes 
with  her  presence. 
Amir,  What  say  you  to  a  masque? 
l/td.  Nothing  belter,  if  the  project  were 

I.  Why,  rilsendforCrites.andhave 
Ivice ;  be  you  ready  in  your  endea- 
:  he  shall  discharge  you  of  the  invea- 


PAi.  O,  she  is  ttie  extraction  of  a  dozei 
of  Puritans,  tor  a  look. 
Afer.  Of   all    nymphs  i'    the  court, 
intiol  away  with  her;'  'tis  the  coaises 

"'i.  1  wonder  how  Cynthia  can  alTec 
i  above  the  rest.     Here  be  they  an 
every  way  as  fair  as  she,  and  a  though 

Pia,  Ay.  and  as  ingenious  and  conceited 

Mor.  Ay,  and  as  pohtic  as  she,  for  a 
she  sets  such  a  forehead  on'l. 
PAi.  Would  I  were  dead,  if  I  would 
lange  to  be  Cynthia. 


Amo.  And  there's  her  n 
why  his  advice  mote  than  Amorphus  ?  Have 
not  I  invention  afore  him  ?  learning  to 
better  that  invention  above  bim  ?  and  iu- 

Fatited  with  pleasant  travel 

Ana,  Death,  what  talk  you  of  his  leam- 
?  he  understands  no  more  than  a 
oolboy ;  1  have  put  him  down  myself  a 
:housantl  times,  by  this  air,  and  yet  1  never 
talked  with  him  but  twice  in  my  life ;  you 
never  saw  his  like.  I  could  never  get  him 
)  argue  with  ttie  but  once  ;  and  then,  be- 
luse  I  could  not  construe  an  author  1 
uoled  at  first  sight,  he  went  a 
lughed  al  me.  By  Hercules.  I  sc 
?  1  do  the  sodden  nymph  that ' 
ven  now,  his  mbttess,  Arete?  and  I  love 
lyself  for  nothing  else. 


.S3 


//«/.  I 
himself,  being  thus  scorned  and  <x 
of  us  that  are  held  the  most  accomplished 
society  of  gallants. 

Mer,  By  yourselves,  none 

J/cd.  1  protest,  if  I  had  n. 
no  courtship,  (hat  I  were  not  a  reveller  and 
could  dance,  or  had  not  those  excellent 
quahties  that  give  a  man  life  and  perfec- 
tion, but  a  mere  poor  scholar  as  he  is,  1 
think  1  should  make  some  desperate  way 
with  myself:  whereas  now,— would  I  might 
never  breathe  more,  if  I  do  know  that  crea- 
ture in  this  kingdom  with  whom  I  would 

>  Irannci  any  with  Hrri)    I  cumat  endun 
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CYNTHIA'S  REVELS. 


[act  TV. 


Cup.  This  is  excellent  I  Well,  I  must 
alter  all  this  soon. 

Mer.  Look  you  do,  Cupid.  The  bottles 
have  wrought,  it  seems. 

Aso.  O,  I  am  sorry  the  revels  are  ci^ost. 
I  should  have  tickled  it  soon.  I  did  never 
appear  till  then.  'Slid,  I  am  the  neatliest- 
made  gallant  i'  the  company,  and  have  the 
best  presence ;  and  my  dancing — well,  I 
know  what  our  usher  said  to  me  last  time 
I  was  at  the  school.  Would  I  might  have 
led  Philautia  in  the  measures,  an  it  had 
been  the  gods'  will !  I  am  most  worthy,  I 
am  sure. 

Re-enter  Moms. 

Moms:  Master,  I  can  tell  you  news ;  the 
lady  kissed  roe  yonder,  and  played  with  me, 
and  says  she  loved  you  once  as  well  as  she 
does  me,  but  that  you  cast  her  off. 

Aso.  Peace,  my  most  esteemed  page. 

Morus.  Yes. 

Aso.  What  luck  is  this,  that  our  revels 
are  dashed  i  now  was  I  beginning  to  glister 
in  the  very  highway  of  preferment.  An 
Cynthia  had  but  seen  me  dance  a  strain,  or 
do  but  one  trick,  I  had  been  kept  in  court, 
I  should  never  have  needed  to  look  towards 
my  friends  again. 

Amo.  Contain  yourself,  you  were  a  for- 
tunate young  man,  if  you  knew  your  own 
good ;  which  I.  have  now  projected,  and 
will  presently  multiply  upon  you.  Beauties 
and  valours,  your  vouchsafed  applause  to  a 
motion.  The  humorous  C)mthia  hath,  for 
this  night,  withdrawn  the  light  of  your  de- 
light. 

Pha^  Tis  true,  Amorphus ;  what  may 
we  do  to  redeem  it? 

Amo,  Redeem  that  we  cannot,  but  to 
create  a  new  flame  is  in  our  power.  Here 
is  a  gentleman,  my  scholar,  whom,  for 
some  private  reasons  me  specially  moving, 
I  am  covetous  to  gratify  with  title  of  mas- 
ter in  the  noble  and  subtile  science  of  court- 
ship :  for  which  grace  he  shall  this  night, 
in  court,  and  in  the  long  gallery,  hold  his 
public  act,  by  open  challenge,  to  all  masters 
of  the  mystery  whatsoever,  to  play  at  the 
four  choice  and  principal  weapons  thereof, 
viz.  the  Bare  Accost,  the  Better  Regard,  the 
Solemn  Address,  and  the  Perfect  Close. 
What  say  you? 

All.  Excellent,  excellent,  Amorphus. 

Amo.  Well,  let  us  then  take  our  time 
by  the  forehead :  I  will  instantly  have  bills 
drawn,  and  advanced  in  every  angle  of  the 
court. — Sir,  betray  not  your  too  much 
joy. — ^Anaides,  we  must  mix  this  gentleman 


with    you    in    acquaintance.     Monsieur 
Asotus.  ^ 

Ana.  I  am  easily  entreated  to  grace  any 
of  your  friends,  Amorphus. 

Aso.  Sir,  and  his  friends  shall  likewise 
grace  you,  sir.  Nay,  I  begin  to  know 
myself  now. 

Am^.  O,  you  must  continue  your  boun- 
ties. 

Aso.  Must  I  !  Why,  I'll  give  him  this 
ruby  on  my  finger.  Do  you  hear,  sir?  I 
do  heartily  wish  your  acquaintance,  and  I 
partly  know  myself  worthy  of  it;  please 
you,  sir,  to  accept  this  poor  ruby  in  a  rin^, 
sir.  The  poesy  is  of  my  own  device.  Let 
this  blush  for  me,  sir. 

Ana.  St)  it  must  for  me  too,  for  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  ta^e  it. 

Morus.  Sweet  man !  By  my  troth, 
master,  I  love  you  ;  will  you  love  me  too, 
for  my  aunt's  sake?  I'll  wait  well,  you 
shall  see.  I'll  still  be  here.  Would  I  might 
never  stir,  but  you  are  a  fine  man  in  these 
clothes ;  master,  shall  I  have  them  when 
you  have  done  with  them  ? 

Aso.  As  for  that,  Morus,  thou  shalt  see 
more  hereafter,  in  the  meantime,  by  this 
air,  or  by  this  feather,  I'll  do  as  much  for 
thee,  as  any  gallant  shall  do  for  his  page, 
whatsoever,  in  this  court,  comer  of  3ie 
world,  or  kingdom. 

\Exeunt  all  but  the  Pages. 

Mer.  I  wonder  this  gentleman  should 
affect  to  keep  a  fool :  methinks  he  makes 
sport  enough  with  himself. 

Cup.  Well,  Prosaites,  'twere  good  you 
did  wait  closer. 

Pro.  Ay,  I'll  look  to  it ;  'tis  time. 

Cos.  The  revels  would  have  been  most 
sumptuous  to-night,  if  they  liad  gone  for- 
ward. {Exit. 

Mer.  They  must  needs,  when  sdl  the 
choicest  singularities  of  the  court  were  up 
in  pantofles ;  ne'er  a  one  of  them  but  was 
able  to  make  a  whole  shew  of  itself. 

Aso.  [within.]  Sirrah,  a  torch,  a  torch  ! 

Pro.  O,  what  a  call  is  there  !  I  will  have 
a  canzonet  made,  with  nothing  in  it  but 
sirrah ;  and  the  burthen  shall  be,  I  come. 

[Exit. 

Mer.  How  now,  Cupid,  how  do  you  like 
this  change  ? 

Cup.  Faith,  the  thread  of  my  device  is 
cracked,  I  may  go  sleep  till  the  revelling 
music  awake  me. 

Mer.  And  then  too,  Cupid,  without  you 
had  prevented  the  fountain.  Alas,  poor 
god,  that  remembers  not  self-love  to  be 
proof  against  the  violence  of  his  quiver ! 


SCENE  II.] 
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Well,  I  have  a  plot  upon  these  prizers,  for 
which  I  must  presently  find  out  Crites,  and 
with  his  assistance  pursue  it  to  a  high  strain 
of  laughter,  or  Mercury  hath  lost  of  his 
metaL  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.^—7'Ae  same. 

Enter  Mercury  and  Crites. 

Mir.  It  is  resolved  on,  Crites,  you  must 

do  it. 
Cri.  The  grace  divinest  Mercury  hath 

done  me, 
In  this  vouchsafed  discovery  of  himself, 
Binds  my  observance  in  the  utmost  term 
Of  satisfaction  to  his  godly  will : 
Though  I  profess,  without  the  affectation 
Of  an  enforced  and  formed  austerity, 
I  coi^d  be  willing  to  enjoy  no  place 
With  so  unequal  natures. 

Mer.  We  believe  it. 
But  for  our  sake,  and  to  inflict  just  pains 
On  their  prodigious  follies,  aid  us  now  : 
No  man  is  presently  made  bad  with  ill.^ 
And  good  men,  like  the  sea,  should  still 

maintain 
Their  noble  taste  in   midst  of  all  fresh 

humours 
That  flow  about  them,  to  corrupt  their 

streams. 
Bearing  no  season,  much  less  salt  of  godd- 

ness- 
It  is  our  purpose,  Crites,  to  correct, 
And  punish,  with  our  laughter,  this  night's 

sport. 
Which  our  court-dors  so  heartily  intend : 
And  by  that  worthy  scorn,  to  make  them 

know 
How  izx  beneath  the  dignity  of  man 
Their  serious  and  most  practised  actions 

are. 

*  The  whole  of  what  follows,  to  the  entrance 
of  Crites  and  Arete  (near  two-thirds  of  this  im- 
measurable act),  was  first  added  in  the  folio, 
1616.  It  consists  of ''  inexplicable  dumb  shew," 
which,  if  the  reader  comprehends  it,  may  not  be 
Qoamusing. 

*  No  man  is  ^sently  made  bad  with  til] 
Opus  est  interprets  ;  and,  luckily,  we  find  him 
in  Juvenal,  who  is  perfectlv  intelligible :  **Nemo 
repentefuit  turpissimus. 

*  The  trtte  nobility  called  virtue^  Mercury 
acts  quite  in  character,  and  lays  the  poets  under 
heavy  contribution.  This  is  from  Juvenal — 
Hcbtlitas  sola  est  atque  ttnica  virtus.  Just 
below  he  contributes,  with  Virgil,  to  furnish  a 
couple  of  lines : 


Cri.  Ay,  but  though  Mercury  can  war- 
rant out 
His  undertakings,  and  make  all  things  good, 
Out  of  the  powers  of  his  divinity, 
Th'  offence  will  be  returned  with  weight  on 

me. 
That  am  a  creature  so  despised  and  poor ; 
When  the  whole  court  shall  take  itself 

abused 
By  our  ironical  confederacy. 
Mer.  You  are  deceived.   The  better  race 
in  court. 
That  have  the  true  nobility  called  virtue,' 
Will  apprehend  it,  as  a  grateful  right 
Done  to  their  separate  nierit ;  and  approve 
The  fit  rebuke  of  so  ridiculous  heads. 
Who  with  their  apish  customs  and  forced 

garbs 
WoiSd  bring  the  name  of  courtier  in  con- 
tempt. 
Did  it  not  live  unblemished  in  some  few. 
Whom  equal  Jove  hath  loved,  and  Phcebus 

formed 
Of  better  metal,  and  in  better  mould. 

Cri.  Well,since  my  leader-on  is  Mercury, 
I  shall  not  fear  to  follow.     If  I  fall. 
My  proper  virtue  shall  be  my  relief. 
That  followed  such  a  cause,  and  such  a 
chief.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Asotus  and  Amorphus. 

Aso.  No  more,  if  you  love  me,  good 
master ;  you  are  incompatible  to  live  withal : 
send  me  for  the  ladies  ! 

Amo.  Nay,  but  intend  me.* 

Aso.  Fear  me  not ;  I  warrant  you,  sir. 

Amo.  Render  not  yourself  a  refractory 
on  the  sudden.  I  can  allow  well,  you 
should  repute  highly,  heartily,  and  to  the 
most,  of  your  own  endowments ;  it  gives 
you  forth  to  the  world  the  more  assured  : 
but  with   reservation   of   an  eye,  to  be 


It 


Jupiter: 


Pauci  quos  eequus  amavit 


"  Quibus  arte  benigna^ 
Et  meliore  luto finxit prcecordia  Titan." 

*  Nay,  but  intend  Tfte.]  Note  me  heedfuUy. 
Our  old  writers  sometimes  use  this  word  in  the 
sense  of  attend ;  and  sometimes  for  a  higher  and 
more  active  degree  of  observation.  Jonson 
usually  adopts  the  latter  sense,  as  here,  and  in  a 
former  passage  of  this  play,  already  noted : 

"My  soul 
Is  hurt  with  mere  intention  on  their  follies." 
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always  turned  dutifully  back  upon  your 
teacher. 

A  so.  Nay,  good  sir,  leave  it  to  me. 
Trust  me  with  trussing  all  the  points  of 
this  action,  I  pray.  'SUd,  I  hope  we  shall 
find  wit  to  perform  the  science  as  well  as 
another. 

A  mo.  I  confess  you  to  be  of  an  apted\ 
and  docible  humour.  Yet  there  are  certain 
punctilios,  or  (as  I  may  more  nakedly  in- 
sinuate them),  certain  intrinsecate  strokes 
and  wards,  to  which  your  activity  is  not 
yet  amounted,  as  your  gentile  dor  in 
colours.  For  supposition,  your  mistress 
appears  here  in  prize,  ribanded  with  green 
and  yellow;  now,  it  is  the  part  of  every 
obsequious  servant,  to  be  sure  to  have  daily 
about  him  copy  and  variety  of  colours,'^  to 
be  presently  answerable  to  any  hourly  or 
half-hourly  change  in  his  mistress's  revolu- 
tion  

Aso.  I  know  it,  sir. 

A  mo.  Give  leave,  I  pray  you — ^which,  if 
your  antagonist,  or  player  against  yout 
shall. ignorantly  be  without,  and  yourselif 
can  produce,  you  give  him  the  dor. 

Aso.  Ay,  ay,  sir. 

Amo.  Or,  if  you  can  possess  your  oppo- 
site, that  the  green  your  mistress  wears,  is 
her  rejoicing  or  exultation  in  his  service ; 
the  yellow,  suspicion  of  his  truth,  from  her 
height  of  affection:  and  that  he,  greenly 
credulous,  shall  withdraw  thus,  in  private, 
and  from  the  abundance  of  his  pocket  (to 

*  /  confess  you  to  he  of  cm  aped  and  docible 
humour.]  Here  appears  to  be  a  mistake  in  the 
word  aped,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  Mr.  Theo- 
bald's conjecture  in  support  of  my  own.  I 
imagined  that  apied  was  the  true  word ;  and 
connrmed  by  this  authority,  it  has  now  a  place 
in  the  text. — Whal. 

/  confess  you  to  be  of  an  apted,  <Sr»r.]  I  have 
not  disturbed  Whalley's  reading,  because  it 
affords  very  §ood  sense :  yet  the  old  coijies  may 
after  all  be  right.  Aped,  in  the  fantastical  lan- 
g^uage  of  Amorphus,  may  mean  "having  the 
imitative  qualities  of  an  ape,"  and,  therefore, 
prone  to  learn.  T]ie  reader  must  decide  for 
himself. 

*  Now  it  is  the  part  of  an  obsequious  servant 
to  have  daily  ahout  him,  copy  and  variety  of 
colours,  &>c.\  We  have  had  this  vile  Latinism 
{co^)  for  plenty  already:  others  follow  to 
which  it  scarcely  appears  necessary  to  call  the 
reader's  attention.  With  respect  to  colours,  on 
which  the  most  learned  commentary  extant  is 
here  furnished  byAmorpIius,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  observe  that  the  gallants  of  the  court  (and 
perhaps  of  the  city)  carried  about  with  them 
different  coloured  ribands,  that  they  might  be 
prepared  to  place  in  their  hats,  or  on  their  arms, 
the  colour  in  which  their  respective  mistresses 


displace  her  jealous  conceit)  steal  into  his 
hat  the  colour,  whose/  blueness  doth  ex- 
press trueness,  she  being  not  so,  nor  so 
affected ;  you  give  him  the  dor.^ 

Aso.  Do  not  I  know  it,  sir  ? 

Amo.    Nay,   good ^swell    not  above 

your  understanding.  There  is  yet  a  third 
dor  in  colours. 

Aso.  I  know  it  too,  I  know  it. 

Amo.  Do  you  know  it  too?  what  is  it? 
make  good  your  knowledge. 

Aso.  Why,  it  is no  matter  for  that. 

Amo.  Do  it,  on  pain  of  the  dor. 

Aso.  Why ;  what  is't,  say  you  ? 

Amo.  Lo,  you  have  given  yourself  the 
dor.  But  I  will  remonstrate  to  you  the 
third  dor,  which  is  not,  as  the  two  former 
dors,  indicative,  but  dehberative :  as  how  ? 
as  thus.  Your  rivalis,  with  a  dutiful  and 
serious  care,  lying  in  his  bed,  meditating 
how  to  observe  his  mistress,  dispatcheth  his 
lacquey  to  the  chamber  early,  to  know 
what  her  colours  are  for  the  day,  with 
purpose  to  apply  his  wear  that  day  accord- 
ingly :  you  lay  wait  before,  preoccupy  the 
chambermaid,  corrupt  her  to  return  false 
colours ;  he  follows  the  fallacy,  comes  out 
accoutred  to  his  believed  instructions ;  your 
mistress  smiles,  and  you  give  him  the 
dor. 

Aso.  Why,  so  I  told  you,  sir,  I  knew  it. 

Amo.  Told  me  !  It  is  a  strange  outre- 
cuidance  A  your  humour  too  much  re- 
doundeth. 

dressed  for  the  day.  To  this  custom  there  are 
numerous  allusions.  Thus  in  the  Parson^s 
Wedding:  "As  visible  in  your  face,  as  your 
mistress's  colours  in  your  hat. "-.-Act  ti.  sc  7. 
And  in  the  Antiquary  : 

"  I  was  so  simple,  mistress. 
To  wear  your  foolish  colour,"  &c. 

To  a  favourite,  or  accepted  lover,  a  lady 
would  sometimes,  as  a  mark  of  especial  kind- 
ness, present  a  riband  or  some  other  ornamental 
article  of  her  dress;  this  was  guarded  witb 
superstitious  care : 

"  To  lose't,  or  eive't  away,  was  such  perditicm 
As  nothing  else  could  match." 

See  Massinger,  vol.  iL  p.  105. 

>  You  give  him  the  dor,]  i.e.,  as  I  must  remark 
for  the  last  time,  baffle  him,  subject  him  to  scorn. 
The  reader  who  hopes  to  understand  any  part  of 
the  mummery  which   follows,  must   caraully 
attend  to  these  instructions. 

*  It  is  a  strange  outrecuidance.]  Pride,  arro- 
gance, or  presumption. — Whal. 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  strange  petu- 
lance and  forwardness  in  the  once  sheepish  and 
timid  Asotus,  is  the  effect  of  the  waters  of  the 
fountain  of  Self-love.    No  man  ever  preserved 
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Aso.  Why,  sir,  what,  do  you  think  you 
know  more  ? 

Amo.  I  know  that  a  cook  may  as  soon 
and  properly  be  said  to  smell  yfiiS\,  as  ;  ou 
to  be  wise.  I  know  these  are  mrsi  clear 
and  clean  strokes.  But  then,  you  have 
your  passages  and  imbrocatas  in  courtship ; 
as  the  bitter  bob  in  wit ;  the  reverse  in  face 
or  wry-mouth ;  and  these  more  subtile  and 
secure  offenders.  I  will  example  unto  you : 
Your  opponent  makes  entry  as  you  are  en- 
gaged with  yo^  BSiitress.  You  seeing 
him,  dose'  in  her  ear  with  this  whisper, 
Here  conus  your  bahoon,  disgrace  him; 
and  withal  steppmg  off,  fall  on  his  bosom, 
and  taming  to  her,  politicly,  aloud  say, 
Lady,  reg^ard  this  n6ble  gentleman,  a  man 
rarely  parted,  second  to  none  in  this  court  ; 
and  tbsn,  stooping  over  his  shoulder,  your 
hand  on  his  breast,  yom*  mouth  on  his 
backsde,  you  give  him  the  reverse  stroke, 
with  this  sanna,  or  stork's-bill,^  which 
makes  up  your  wit's  bob  most  bitter. 

As»,  Nay,  for  heaven's  sake,  teach  me 

no  more.    I  know  all  as  well 'Slid,  if  I 

did  not,  why  was  I  nominated?  why  did 
you  eboose  me  ?  why  did  the  ladies  prick 
oat  me?  I  am  sure  there  were  other 
gallaiits.  But  me  of  all  the  rest !  By  that 
light,  and,  as  I  am  a  courtier,  would  I 
might  never  stir,  but  'tis  strange.  Would 
to  the  lord  the  ladies  would  come  once ! 

Enter  Morphides. 

Mvrp.  Sipiior,  the  gallants  and  ladies 
are  at  hand.    Are  you  ready,  sir  ? 

Amo.  Instantly.  Go,  accomplish  your 
attire.  \Exit  Asotus.]  Cousin  Morphides, 
assist  me  to  make  good  the  door  with  your 
officious  tyranny. 

Citizen  [within.']  By  your  leave,  my 
masters  there,  pray  you  let's  come  by. 

Pagts\within\.  You  by!  why  should  you 
come  by  mor:  tnan  we  ? 

CitiMtn's  \yife  Uoithin.']  Why.  sir !  be- 
cause he  is  my  brother  that  plays  the 
priaes. 

Morf.  You*  brother  I 

Cititen  \wiikin.'\^  Ay,  her  brother,  sir, 
and  we  must  come  m. 

the  coQttstency  of  his  characters  with  such  scru- 
Piilous,  sudi  iin^ndiiv  circumspection,  as  our 
8«at  poet  If  t  were  ever  true  of  any  English 
•"aroatic  writer^  that  his  dialogue  might  be  cor- 
'^y  appropruted  to  the  several  speakers, 
^bout  seeing  dieir  names,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
^*^xtti  tliat  it  was  so  of  Jonson  above  all  that 
ever  wrote. 
^  H^iid  JSto  aaina,  ^rstork's-bill.]    Sanna  is 


Tailor  \within.\  Why,  what  are  you  ? 

Citizen  \witkinS\  I  am  her  husband,  sir. 

Tailor  {within. j  Then  thrust  fonvard 
your  head. 

Amo.  What  tumult  is  there? 

Moff.  AVho's  there?  bear  back  there! 
Stand  from  the  door ! 

Amo.  Enter  none  but  the  ladies  and 
their  hang-byes. 

Enter  Phantaste,  Philautia,  Argurion, 
Moria,  Hedon,  and  Anaides,  intro- 
ducing- two  Ladies. 

Welcome,  beauties,  and  your  kind  shadows. 

Hed.  This  country  lady,  my  friend,  good 
Signior  Amorphus. 

Ana.  And  my  cockatrice  here. 

Amo.  She  is  welcome.     . 

The  Citizen  and  his  Wife,  Pages,  6*^., 
appear  at  the  door. 

Morp.  Knock  those  same  pages  there ; 
and,  goodman  coxcomb  the  citizen,  who 
would  you  speak  withal? 

Wife.  My  brother. 

Amo.  With  whom  ?    Your  brother ! 

il/<?;^.  Who  is  your  brother? 

Wife.  Master  Asotus. 

Amo.  Master  Asotus !  is  he  your  brother? 
he  is  taken  up  with  great  persons ;  he  is 
not  to  know  you  to-night. 

Re-enter  PiSOiMS,  hastily, 

Aso.  O  Jove,  master!  an  there  come 
e'er  a  citizen  gentlewoman  in  my  name,  let 
her  have  entrance,  I  pray  you :  it  is  my 
sister. 

Wife.  Brother  ! 

at.  \thrusting  in.]  Brother,  Master 
Asotus !  * 

Aso.  Who's  there  ? 

Wife.  'Tis  I,  brother. 

Aso.  Gods  me,  there  she  is !  good 
master,  intrude  her. 

xMorp.  Make  place !  bear  back  there  ! 

Enter  Citizen's  Wife. 

Amo.  Knock  that  simple  fellow  there. 
Wife.  Nay,  good  sir,  it  is  my  husband. 

a  Latin  word  which  implies  some  gesture  of 
scorn  and  contempt ;  which  the  poet  cdls  stork's- 
bill,  in  allusion  to  the  ciconia  of  the  ancients ;  a 
manner  of  deriding  a  person,  by  extending  die 
forefinger  at  him.  See  Casaul>on  on  this  verse 
of  Persius : 

"  O  Jane^  dL  tergo  qtiem  nulla  ciconia pinsit." 

Whal. 
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Morp.  The  simpler  fellow  he. — ^AV^ay! 
back  with  your  head,  sir ! 

[Pushes  the  Citizen  hack. 

Aso.  Brother,  you  must  pardon  your 
non-entry :  husbands  are  not  allowed  here, 
in  truth.  I'll  come  home  soon  with  my 
sister;  pray  you  meet  us  with  a  lantern, 
brother.  Be  merry,  sister;  I  shall  make 
you  laugh  anon.  {Exit. 

Pha.  Your  prizer  is  not  ready,  Amorphus. 

Amo.  Apprehend  your  places;  he  shall 
be  soon,  and  at  all  points. 

Ana.  Is  there  anybody  come  to  answer 
him ?  shall  we  have  any  sport? 

Amo.  Sport  of  importance ;  howsoever, 
give  me  the  gloves.  , 

Hed.  Gloves!  why  gloves,  signior? 

Phi.  What's  the  ceremony? 

Amo.  {distributing gUrves.^  Beside  their 
received  fatness,  at  all  prizes,  they  are  here 
properly  accommodate  to  the  nuptials  of 
my  scholar's  'haviour  to  the  lady  Courtship. 
Please  you  apparel  your  hands.  Madam 
Phantaste,  Madam  Philautia,  guardian, 
Signior  Hedon,  Signior  Anaides,  gentlemen 
all,  ladies. 

All.  Thanks,  good  Amorphus. 

Amo.  I  will  now  call  forth  my  provost, 
and  present  him.  {Exit. 

Ana.  Heart!  why  should  not  we  be 
masters  as  well  as  he  ? 

Hed.  That's  trile,  and  play  our  masters' 
prizes  as  well  as  the  t'other  ? 

Mar.  In  sadness,  for  using  your  court- 
weapons,  methinks  you  may. 

Pha.  Nay,  but  why  should  not  we  ladies 
play  our  prizes,  I  pray?  I  see  no  reason 
but  we  should  take  them  down  at  their 
•own  weapons. 

Phi.  Troth,  and  so  we  may,  if  we  handle 
them  well. 

Wife.  Ay,  indeed,  forsooth,  madam,  if 
'twere  in  the  city,  we  would  think  foul 
scorn  but  we  would,  forsooth. 

Pha.  Pray  you,  what  should  we  call 
your  name  ? 

Wife.  My  name  is  Downfall. 

Hed.  Good  Mistress  Downfall!  I  am 
sorry  your  husband  could  not  get  in. 

Wife.  'Tis  no  matter  for  him,  sir. 

Ana.  No,  no,  she  has  the  more  liberty 
for  herself.  {A  flourish. 

Pha.  Peace,  peace  !  they  come. 

^  Be  it  known,  <Sr»£-.]  This  hill  is  a  parody  on 
one  of  the  licences  formerly  granted  by  masters 
of  defence  to  their  pupils,  when  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  properly  qualified  for  taking  either 
of  their  three  degrees  in  the  fencing-school,  viz. 
Amaster^s,  a  provosft,  or  a.  scholar's:  indeed^ 


Re-emttr  Amorphus,  introducing"  Asotus 
in  a  full-dress  suit. 

Amo.  So,  keep  up  your  ruff;  the  tincture 
of  your  reck  is  not  ail  so  pure,  but  it  will 
ask  it.  Maintain  your  sprig  nprig-ht !  your 
cloke  on  your  balf-shoulder  taUihf  ;  so  -  I 
will  read  your  bill,  advance  it,  and  present 
you. — Silence  I 

"Be  it  known!  to  all  tnai  profess  court- 
ship, by  these  presents  (from  the  white 
satin  reveller,  to  the  cloth  <rf  tissue  and 
bodkin)  that  we,  Ulysses -Pol3rtropus- 
Amorphus,  master  of  the  noble  and  subtile 
science  of  courtship,  do  give  leave  and 
licence  to  otir  provost,  Acolastus-Polyprag- 
mon-Asotus,  to  play  his  master's  prize, 
against  all  masters  whatsoever,  in  this 
subtile  mystery,  at  these  four,  the  choice 
and  most  cunning  weapons  of  court-com- 
pliment, viz.  the  BARE  AGposT ;  the 
BETTER  REGARD  ;  tfae  SOLEMNADDRESS  " 

and  the    perfect    close.      These    are 
therefore  to    g^ve  notice  to  all    comers, 
that  he,  the  said  Aoolastus-Polypra^mon- 
Asotus,   is  here  present  (by  the    hdp    of 
his  mercer,  tailor,  raaltiner.  sempster,  and 
so  forth)  at  his  designed  hour,  in  thi^  feir 
gallery,  the  present  day  of  this  present 
month,    to    perform   and   do   his    utter- 
most  for   the  achievement  and    bearing 
away  of  the  prizes,  which  are  these :  viz. 
For  the  Bare  Accost,  two  wall-eyes  in  a 
face  forced :  for  the  Better  Regard,  a  &ce 
favourably  simpering,  with  a  fiui  waving  : 
for  the  Solemn  Address,  two  lips  waging,' 
and  never  a  wise  word :  for  the  Perfect 
Close,  a  wring  by  the  hand,  with  a  banquet 
in  a  corner.    And  Phoebus  save  Cynthia  I" 

Appeareth  no  man  yet,  to  answer  the 
prizer?  no  voice? — Music,  give  them  their 
summons.  [Music. 

Pha.  The  solemnity  of  this  is  excellent." 

Amo.  Silence !  Well,  I  jerceive  your 
name  js  their  terror,  and  Ijeepeth  them 
back. 

Aso.  I  'faith,  master,  let's  go  ;  nobody- 
comes.  Victus,  victa,  vttum;  victim 
victts,  victi — let's  be  retrograde. 

Amo.  Stay.  That  were  cispunct  to  the 
ladies.  Rather  ourself  shal  be  your  en- 
counter.   Take  your  state  ud  to  the  wall  ;* 

the  whole  of  this  scene  is  a  buiesque  imitation 
of  these  public  trials  of  skill  in  tlic  '*  noble  science 
of  defence." 

*  Take  your  state  up  to  the  7tall;]  The  state 
sometimes  means  the  raised  piaform  and  canopy 
under  which  the  ornamented  thair  was  "placed. 
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I  and.  lady  \leading  Moria  to  the  state]  may 
;  we  implore  you  to  stand  forth,  as  first  term 
;  or  bound  to  our  courtship. 

Hed.  'Fore  heaven,  'twill  shew  rarely. 
Amo.  Sound  a  charge.  [A  charge. 

Ana.  A  pox  on't !  Your  vulgar  will 
count  this  fabulous  and  impudent  now  I  by 
that  candle,  they'll  never  conceit  it. 

\They  act  their  Accost  severally  to 
Moria. 
Pha.  Excellent  well !  admirable  ! 
Phi.  Peace  ! 

Hed.  Most  fashionably,  believe  it. 
Phi.  O,  he  is  a  well-spoken  gentleman. 
Pha.  Now  the  other. 
Phi.  Very  good. 
Hed.  For  a  scholar,  Honour. 
Ana.     O,  'tis  too  Dutch.     He  reels  too 
much.  \^A  flourish. 

Hed.  This  weapon  is  done. 
Amo.  No,  we  have  our  two  bouts  at 
every  weapon ;  expect. 

Cri.  \within!\  Where  be  these  gallants, 
and  their  brave  prizer  here  ? 

Morp.  Who's  there  ?  bear  back :   keep 
the  door. 


Enter  Crites,  introducing  Mercury, 
fantastically  dressed. 

Amo.  What  are  you,  sir? 

Cri.  By  your  licence,  grand-master. — 
Come  forward,  sir.  \To  Mercury. 

Ana.  Heart !  who  let  in  that  rag  there 
amongst  us?  Put  him  out,  an  impecunious 
creature. 

Hed.  Out  with  him! 

Moyp.  Come,  sir. 

Amo.  You  must  be  retrograde. 

Cri.  Soft,  sir,  I  am  truchman,'  and  do 
flourish  before  this  monsieur,  or  French- 
bdiaved  gentleman,  here ;  who  is  drawn 
hither  by  report  of  your  chartels,  advanced 
in  court,  to  prove  his  fortune  with  your 
prizer,  so  he  may  have  fair  play  shewn  him, 
and  the  liberty  to  choose  his  stickler.^ 

Amo.  is  he  a  master? 

Cri:  That,  sir,  he  has  to  shew  here  ;  and 

and  sometimes,  as  here,  the  chair  itself.  In- 
stances of  both  these  senses  are  so  common  in 
our  old  writers,  that  it  seems  sufficient  just  to 
^ve  noticed  them. 

*  Sir^  I  am  truchman,]  Le.,  interpreter:  the 
•twd  is  originally  Turkish. — ^Whal. 

Is  it  not  rather  a  miserable  corruption  of  the 
modem  Greek,  Spa^wpuiMK  ?  [Dragoman.] 

'  To  chooie  his  stickler.]  Sticklers  were  side- 
nen  to  fencers,  or  seconds  in  a  duel ;  and  were 
so  aUled  from  the  sticks,  or  wands,  which  they 
carried  to  part  the  combatants  before  blood  was 
drawn. — ^Whal. 


confirmed  under  the  hands  of  the  most 
skilful  and  cunning  complimentaries  alive  :^ 
Please  you  read,  sir. 

[^Gives  him  a  certificate. 

Amo.  What  shall  we  do? 

Ana.  Death  !  disgrace  this  fellow  in  the 
black  stuff,  wh^itever  you  do. 

Amo.  Why,  but  he  comes  with  the 
stranger. 

Hed.  That's  no  matter :  he  is  our  own 
countryman. 

Ana.  Ay,  and  he  is  a  scholar  besides. 
You  may  disgrace  him  here  with  authority.  •* 

Am^.  Well,  see  these  first. 

A  so.  Now  shall  I  be  observed  by  yon 
scholar  till  I  sweat  again ;  I  would  to 
Jove  it  were  oVer. 

Cri.  \to  Mercury.]  Sir,  this  is  the  wight 
of  worth  that  dares  you  to  the  encounter. 
A  gentleman  of  so  pleasing  and  ridiculous 
a  carriage  ;  as,  even  standing,  carries  meat 
in  the  mouth,  you  see  ;  and,  I  assure  you, 
although  no  bred  courtling,  yet  a  most 
particular  man,  of  goodly  havings,  well 
fashioned  'haviour,  and  of  as  hardened  and 
excellent  a  bark  as  the  most  naturally  qua- 
lified amongst  them,  informed,  reformed,  and 
transformed  from  his  original  citycism;  by 
this  elixir,  or  mere  magazine  of  man.  And, 
for  your  spectators,  you  behold  them  what 
they  are  ;  the  most  choice  particulars  in 
court:  this  tells  tales  well;  this  provides 
coaches ;  this  repeats  jests ;  this  presents 
gifts  ;  this  holds  up  the  arras  ;  this  takes 
down  from  horse ;  this  protests  by  this 
light ;  this  swears  by  that  candle ;  this 
delighteth ;  this  adoreth  :  yet  all  but  three 
men.  Then,  for  your  ladies,  the  most 
proud,  witty  creatures,  all  things  appre- 
hending, nothing  understanding,  per- 
petually laughing,  curious  maintainers  of 
fools,  mercers,  and  minstrels,  costly  to  be 
kept,  miserably  keeping,  all  disdaining  but 
their  painter  and  apothecary,  'twixt  whom 
and  them  there  is  this  reciprock  commerce, 
their  beauties  maintain  their  painters,  and 
their  painters  their  beauties. 


'  The  most  cunning  complimentaries  alive :] 
Compiimentaries  were  masters  of  defence,  siich 
as  Caranza,  &c.,  who  published  elaborate 
works  on  the  compliments  and  ceremonies  of 
duelling. 

♦  He  is  our  own  countryman. Ay,  and  a 

scholar  besides.  You  may  disgrace  him  with 
authority.]  **Let  us  cast  nothing  away,"  says 
Pandarus,  "for  we  know  not  what  use  we  may 
have  for  it."  Anaides  has  lately  found  ad- 
mirers in  the  North,  who  have  put  his  notable 
maxim  in  practice  with  great  perseverance  and 
success  [Edinburgh  Reviewers,  to  wit]. 
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Mer.  Sir,  you  have  played  the  painter 
yourself,  and  limned  them  to  the  life.  I 
desire  to  deserve  before  them. 

Amo.  [returning  the  certificate.']  This 
is  authentic.  We  must  resolve  to 
entertain  the  monsieur,  howsoever  we 
neglect  him.  * 

Hed.  Come,  let's  all  go  together,  and 
salute  him. 

Ana.  Content,  and  not  look  on  the  other. 

Amo.  Well  devised  ;  and  a  most  punish- 
ing disgrace. 
*     Hed.  On. 

Amo.  Monsieur,  we  must  not  so  much 
betray  ourselves  to  discourtship,  as  to 
suffer  you  to  be  longer  unsaluted  :  please 
you  to  use  the  state  ordained  for  the  oppo- 
nent ;  in  which  nature,  without  envy,  we 
receive  you. 

Hed.  And  embrace  you. 

Ana.  And  commend  us  to  you,  sir. 

Phi.  Believe  it,  he  is  a  man  of  excellent 
silence. 

Pha.  He  keeps  all  his  wit  for  action. 

Ana.  This  hath  discountenanced  our 
scholaris,  most  richly. 

Hed.  Out  of  all  emphasis.  The  monsieur 
sees  we  regard  him  not. 

Amo.  Hold  on ;  make  it  known  how 
bitter  a  thing  it  is  not  to  be  looked  on  in 
court. 

Hed.  'Slud,  will  he  call  him  to  him  yet  1 
Does  not  monsieur  perceive  our  disgrace  ? 

Ana.  Heart !  he  is  a  fool,  I  see.  We 
have  done  ourselves  wrong  to  grace  him. 

Hed.  'Slight,  what  an  ^s  was  I  to  em- 
brace him ! 

Cri.  Illustrious  and  fearful  judges 

Hed.  Turn  away,  turn  away. 

Crt.  It  is  the  suit  of  the  strange  oppo- 
nent (to  whom  you  ought  not  to  turn  your 
tails,  and  whose  noses  I  must  follow)  that 
he  may  have  the  justice,  before  he  en- 
counter his  respected  adversary,  to  see 
some  Ught  stroke  of  his  play,  commenced 
with  some  other. 

Hed.  Answer  not  him,  but  the  stranger ; 
we  will  not  believe  him. 


'  Howsoetfer  we  neglect  him,]  i.e.,  the  "im- 
pecunious fellow  in  the  black  stuff,"  Crites. 

*  'S/oot,  the  carp  has  no  tongue. '\  See  the 
Alchemist. 

•  Provost,  begin  to  me  at  the  Bare  Accost.] 
It  appears  from  this  term  {jh^ovost)  that  Asotus 
had  obtained  his  second  degree  in  the  school  of 
courtship.  Of  the  mummery  which  follows  I 
comprehend  but  little;  that  little^  however,  is 
more  than  I  can  pretend  to  make  utelligible  to 
the  reader. 


Amo.  I  will  demand  him  myself. 

Cri.  O  dreadful  disgrace,  if  a  man  werej 
so  foolish  to  feel  it  1  | 

Amo.  Is  it  your  suit,  monsieur,  to  see 
some  prelude  of  my  scholar  ?  Now,  -  sure 
the  monsieur  wants  language 

Hed^  And  take  upon  him  to  be  one  oi 
the  accomplished  1  'Slight,  that's  a  goodl 
jest  ;  would  we  could  take  him  with  thati 
nullity. — Non  sapeievoiparlar'  Italianol  \ 

Ana.  'Sfoot,  the  carp  has  no  tongue.^ 

Cri.  Signior,  in  courtship,  you  are  to  bid^ 
your  abettors  forbear,  and  satisfy  the 
monsieur's  request. 

Amo.  Well,  I  will  strike  him  more  silent 
with  admiration,  and  terrify  his  daring 
hither.  He  shall  behold  my  own  play  with 
my  scholar.  Lady,  with  the  touch  of  your 
white  hand,  let  me  reinstate  you.  \lleads 
Moria  back  to  the  state.]  Provost,  \to 
Asotus,]  begin  to  me  at  the  Bare  Accost.^ 
[A  charge.]  Now,  for  the  honour  of  my 
disciphne. 

Hed.  Signior  Amorphus,  reflect,  reflect :  ; 
what  means  he  by  that  mouthed  \ifave  ?        I 

Cri.  He  is  in  some  distaste  of  your  feUow- 
disciple. 

Aler.  Signior,  your  scholar  mig^ht  have 
played  well  still,  if  he  could  have  kept  his 
seat  longer :  I  have  enough  of  him  now. 
He  is  a  mere  piece  of  glass,  I  see  through 
him  by  this  time. 

Amo.  You  come  not  to  give  us  the 
scorn,  monsieur? 

Mer.  Nor  to  be  frighted  with  a  face. 
signior.  I  Have  seen  the  lions.  You  must 
pardon  me.  I  shall  be  loth  to  hazard  a 
reputation  with  one  that  has  not  a  reputa* 
tion  to  lose. 

Amo.  How ! 

Cri.  Meaning  your  pupil,  sir. 

Ana.  This  is  that  black  devil  there. 

Amo.  You  do  offer  a  strange  af&ont, 
monsieur. 

Cri.  Sir,  he  shall  yield  you  all  the 
honour  of  a  competent  adversary,  if  you 
please  to  undertake  him. 

Mer.  I  am  prest  for  the  encounter.* 


♦  /  am  prest /or  the  encounter.  ]    I  am  x«ady, 
I  am  prepared.    Thus  Spenser :  . 

"  Who  him  afironting  scone  to  fight  was  readie 
prest  t' 

And  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

"  However,  stand  prepared,  ^rest  for  our  jotu- 
xie.y."—1Vildegoose  Chau.  Whal. 
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Amo.  Me !  challenge  me  ! 

Aso.  What,  my  master,  sir!  'Slight, 
monsieur,  meddle  with  me,  do  you  hear  : 
but  do  not  meddle  with  my  master. 

Mer.  Peace,  good  squib,  go  out. 

Cri.  And  stink,  he  bids  you. 

Aso,  Master! 

Amo.  Silence !  I  do  accept  him.  Sit 
you  down  and  observe.  Me!  he  never 
profest  a  thing  at  more  charges. — Prepare 
yourself,  sir.— -Challenge  me !  I  will  pro- 
secute what  disgrace  my  hatred  can  dictate 
tome. 

Cri.  How  tender  a  traveller's  spleen  is ! 
Comparison  to  men  that  deserve  least,  is 
ever  most  offensive. 

Amo.  You  are  instructed  in  our  chartel, 
and  know  our  weapons? 

Mer.  I  appear  not  without  their  notice, 
sir. 

Aso.  But  must  I  lose  the  prizes,  master  ? 

Amo.  I  will  win  them  for  you ;  be 
patient. — Lady,  \io  Moria.]  vouchsafe  the 
tenure  of  this  ensign. — ^Who  shall  be  your 
stickler? 

Mer.  Behold  him.         {Points  to  Crites. 

Amo.  I  would  not  wish  you  a  weaker. — 
Sound,  musics. — I  provoke  you  at  the  Bare 
Accost.  \A  charge. 

Pha.  Excellent  comely ! 

Cn.  And  worthily  studied.  This  is  the 
exalted  foretop. 

Hed.  O,  his  leg  was  too  much  produced. 

Ana.  Aud  his  hat  was  carried  scurvily. 

Phi.  Peace;  let's  see  the  monsieur's 
Accost.   Rare! 

Pha.  Sprightly  and  short. 

Ana.  True,  it  is  the  French  courteau  :^ 
he  lacks  but  to  have  his  nose  slit. 

Hed,  He  does  hop.  He  does  bound  too 
much.  \A  flourish. 

Amo.  The  second  bout,  to  conclude  this 
weapon.  \A  charge. 

Pha.  Good,  believe  it  I 

Phi.  An  excellent  offer ! 

Cri.  This  is  called  the  solemn  band- 
string. 

^Hed.  Foh,  that  cringe  was  not  put  home. 

Ana.  He  makes  a  face  like  a  stabbed 
'  Lucrece.* 

Aso.  Well,  he  would  needs  take  it  upon 

^^  It  is  the  French  courteau :]  i.e.,  bidet,  a 
little  active  horse :  whence  our  curtal. 

'  He  makes  a  face  like  a  stabbed  Lucrece.'\ 
Perhaps  the  poet  alludes  to  Purfoote  the  printer^s 
sign  of  Lucretia,  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard.  This 
lady,  with  the  dagger  at  her  breast  and  a  ridiculous 
expression  of  agony  in  her  face,  formed  a  vignette 
to  most  of  his  books :  the  same  figure  was  also 


him,  but  would  I  had  done  it  for  all  this. 
He  makes  me  sit  still  here,  like  a  baboon 
as  I  am. 

Cri.  Making  villainous  faces. 

Phi.  See,  the  French  prepares  it  richly. 

Cri.  Ay,  this  is  ycleped  the  Serious  Trifle. 

Ana.  'Slud,  'tis  the  horse-start  out  o'  the 
brown  study. 

Cri.  Rather  the  bird-eyed  stroke^  sir. 
Your  observance  is  too  blunt,  sir. 

\A  flourish. 

Amo.  Judges,  award  the  prize.  Take 
breath,  sir.  'This  bout  hath  been  laborious. 

Aso.  And  yet  your  critic,  or  your  be- 
sogno,'will  think  these  things  foppery,  and 
easy,  now ! 

Cri.  Or  rather  mere  lunacy.  For  would 
any  reasonable  creature  make  these  his 
serious  studies  and  perfections,  much  less, 
only  live  to  these  ends?  to  be  the  false 
pleasure  of  a  few,  the  true  love  of  none, 
and  the  just  laughter  of  all  ? 

Hed.  We  must  prefer  the  monsieur,  we 
courtiers  must  be  partial. 

Ana.  Speak,  guardian.  Name  the  prize, 
at  the  Bare  Accost. 

Mor.  A  pair  of  wall  eyes  in  a  face  forced. 

Ana.  Give  the  monsieur.  Amorphus 
hath  lost  his  eyes. 

Amo.  I !  Is  the  palate  of  your  judgment 
down  ?    Gentles,  I  do  appeal. 

Aso.  Yes,  master,  to  me :  the  judges  be 
fools. 

Ana.  How  now,  sir  !  tie  up  your  tongue, 
mungrel.    He  cannot  appeal. 

Aso.  Say  you,  sir? 

Ana.  Sit  you  still,  sir. 

Aso.  Why,  so  I  do, -.do  not  I,  I  pray 
you? 

Mer.  Remercie,  madame,  and  these 
honourable  censors. 

Amo.  Well,  to  the  second  weapon,  the 
Better  Regard.  I  will  encounter  you  better. 
Attempt. 

Hed.  Sweet  Honour. 

Phi.  What  says  my  good  Ambition? 

Hed.  Which  take  you  at  this  next 
weapon  ?  I  lay  a  Discretion  with  you  on 
Amorphus 's  head. 

Phi.  Why,  I  take  the  French  behaved 
gentleman. 

stamped  on  the  covers  of  them.  Several  of  his 
books  thus  ornamented,  Mr.  Steevens  says,  are 
in  the  British  Mu.%um. 

*  Or  your  besogno,]  i.e.,  your  beggar^  your 
needy  wretch :  he  alludes  to  Crites.  This  con- 
temptuous term  is  very  common  in  our  old 
writers.    See  Massinger,  vol.  iii.  67. 
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Hed.  'Tis  done,  a  Discretion. 

Cri,  A  Discretion !  A  pretty  court- 
wager  !  Would  any  discreet  person  hazard 
his  wit  so  ? 

Pha.  I'll  lay  a  Discretion  with  you, 
Anaides. 

Ana.  Hang  'em,  I'll  not  venture  a  doit 
of  Discretion  on  either  of  their  heads. 

Cri,  No,  he  should  venture  all  then. 

Ana.  I  like  none  of  their  plays. 

\A  charge. 

Hed.  See,  see  !  this  is  strange  play  ! 

Ana.  Tis  too  full  of  imcertain  motion. 
He  hobbles  too  much. 

Cri.  'Tis  called  your  court-staggers,  sir. 

Hed.  That  same  fellow  talks  so  now  he 
has  a  place ! 

Ana.  Hang  him  !  neglect  him. 

Mer.  *' Your  good  ladyship's  affectioned." 

Wife.  Odsso  !  they  speak  at  this  weapon, 
brother.  | 

Aso.  They  must  do  so,  sister ;  how  should 
it  be  the  Better  Regard,  else  ? 

Pha.  Methinks  he  did  not  this  respec- 
tively enough. 

Phi.  Why,  the  monsieur  but  dallies  with 

him. 

Hed.  Dallies  !  'Slight,  see  !  he'll  put  him 
to  't  in  earnest. — Well  done,  Amorphus  ! 

Ana.  That  pufFwas  good  indeed. 

Cri.  Ods  me  !  this  is  desperate  play :  he 
hits  himself  o'  the  shins. 

Hed.  An  he  make  this  good  through,  he 
carries  it,  I  warrant  him. 

Cri.  Indeed  he  displays  his  feet  rarely. 

Hed.  See,  see !  he  does  the  respective 
leer  damnably  well. 

A  mo.  ' '  The  true  idolater  of  your  beauties 
shall  never  pass  their  deities  unadored :  I 
rest  your  poor  knight." 

Hed.  See,  now  the  oblique  leer,  or  the 
Janus :  he  satisfies  all  with  that  aspect  most 
nobly.  [Ajlourish. 

Cri.  And  most  terribly  he  comes  off; 
like  your  rodomontado. 

Pha.  How  like  you  this  play,  Anaides  ? 

Ana.  Good  play ;  but  'tis  too  rough  and 
boisterous. 

A  mo.  I  will  second  it  with  a  stroke 
easier,  wherein  I  will  prove  his  language. 

[A  charge. 

Ana.  This  is  filthy,  and  grave,  now. 

Hed.  O,  'tis  cool  and  wary  play.  We 
must  not  disgrace  our  own  camerade  too 
much. 


y  The  Venetian  dop  this.]  The  dop  is  the 
dip,  a  very  low  bow,  or  curtesy.  I  have  not 
attempted  to  correct  the  complimentary  jargon 


Amo.  "Signora,  ho  tanto  obligo  per  le- 
favore  resciuto  da  lei ;  che  veramente  de- 
sidero  con  tutto  il  core,  A  reniunerarla  in 
parte :  e  sicurative,  signora  mea  cara,  ch6 
io  sera  sempre  pronto  k  servirla,  e  houo- 
rarla.     Bascio  le  mane  de  vo'  signoria." 

Cri.  The  Venetian  dop  this.  ^ 

Pha*  Most  unexpectedly  excellent  !  The- 
French  goes  down  certain. 

Aso,  *'  As  buckets  are  put  down  into  a 
well ; 
Or  as  a  school-boy " 

Cri.  Truss  up  your  simile,  jackdaw,  and. 
observe. 

Hed.  Now  the  monsieur  is  moved. 

Ana.  Bo-peep! 

Hed.  O,  most  antick. 

Cri.  The  French  quirk,  this,  sir. 

Ana^  Heart,  he  will  over-run  her. 

Mer^  "  Madamoyselle,  Je  voudroy  que- 
pouvoy  monstrer  mon  affection,    mais  je 
suis  tant  malheureuse,  ci  froid,    ci  layd. 
ci— Je  ne  scay  qui  de  dire — excuse  moi,  Je 
suis  tout  vostre."  [^^Jlourish, 

Phi.  O  brave  and  spirited !  he's  a  right 
Jovialist. 

Pha.  No,  no :  Amorphus's  g^ravity  out- 
weighs it. 

Cri,  And  yet  your  lady,  or  your  feather, 
would  outweigh  both. 

Ana.  What's  the  prize,  lady,  at  this 
Better  Regard? 

Afor.  A  face  favourably  simpering,  and  a 
fan  waving. 

Ana.  They  have  done  doubtfully.  Divide. 
Give  the  favourable  face  to  the  sig^ior,  and 
the  light  wave  to  the  monsieur, 

Amo.  You  become  the  simper  -well,  lady. 

Mer.  And  the  wag  better. 

Amo.    Now  to  our    Solemn     Address. 
Please  the  well-graced  Philautia  to  relieve 
the  lady  sentinel ;  she  hath  stood  long*. 

Phi,  Withal  my  heart;  come,  guardian,. 
resign  your  pb.ce. 

[Moria  comes  front  the  state, 

Amo.  Monsieur,  furnish  yourself  with 
what  solemnity  of  ornament  you  think  fit 
for  this  third  weapon ;  at  which  you  axe  to 
shew  all  the  cunning  of  stroke  your  de- 
votion can  possibly  devise. 

Mer.  Let  me  alone,  sir.  I'll  sufficiently 
decipheryour  amorous  s<^emmties. — Crites, 
have  patience.  See,  if  I  hit  not  all  their 
practic  observance,  with  which  they  lime 
twigs  to  catch  their  fantastic  lady-birds. 


in  the  preceding  speech,  or  in  that  of  Mercury 
below ;  as  the  poet  perhaps  meant  to  display  his 
courtier's  ignorance  in  them. . 


^ 


Cri.  Ay,  but  yoa  should  do  mote  chari- 
tably to  do  it  more  openly,  thai  they  might 
discover  themselves  mocked  in  these  mon- 
strous affeclions.  \A  charge. 

Mir.  Lackey,  Where's  the  tailor  ?  < 

Enter  Tailor,  Barber,  Perfumer,  Milliner, 
JeweUer,  aad  Fealher-maJter. 
Tai.  Here,  sir. 

Ned.  See,  they  have  their  tailor,  barber, 
perfumer,  milliner,  jeweller,  feather-maker, 

\_They  maie  Ihemselves  ready  on  tie 
stage. 

Ana.  Ay,  this  is  pretty. 

Atno.  Herebahaittoomuch,  lakeitolf. 
Where  are  thy  mullets  ?i 

Mer.  Is  this  pink  of  e<|ual  proportion  to 
this  cut,  standing  ofTthis  distance  from  it  I* 

Tai.  That  it  is,  sir. 

Mer,  Is  it  so,  sir  ?  You  impudent  pol- 
troon, you  slave,  you  list,  yini  shreds, 
jou {Beit!  the  Tailor, 

Hid.  Excellent  I    This  was  [he  best  yet. 

Ana.  Why.wemusluseouitailorsthus: 
this  is  our  irue  mEignanimity. 

Mer.  Come,  go  to,  put  on ;  we  must  bear 
with  you  for  the  limes'  sake. 

Amo.  Is  the  perfume  rich  in  this  jerkin  ? 

Per.  Taste,  smell ;  I  assure  you,  sir,  pure 
benjamin,'  the  only  spirited  scent  that  ever 
aw^ed  a  Neapohtan  nostril.  You  would 
wish  yourself  all  nose  for  the  k>ve  on't.  I 
frotted  a  jerkin  for  a  new-revenued  gentle- 
tnao  yielded  me  threescore  crowns  but  this 
■nOTung,  and  (he  same  tilillalion. 


lUent  confection. 

I  worthy  a  true  voluptuary. 
Jove  !  what  a  coil  these  musk-worms  lake 
—  purchase  another's  delight? 


.  Iss 


a  NuUi-fidiai 


*  if  then 


Amo.  You  shall  be  simple  to  discover 
jour  simples. 

Per.  Simple!  why,  sir?  What  reek  I 
to  whom  I  discover  ?  I  have  in  it  musk, 
civet,  amber,  Phosnieobalanus,  the  decoc- 
tion of  lurmeriek,  sesana,  nard,  spikenard. 


calamus  odoratus.  stacte,  opobalsam 
amomum,  storai,  ladanum,  aspalathum, 
opoponax,  osnantbe.  And  what  of  all 
these  now  ?  what  aie  you  the  belter  ?  Tut, 
it  is  the  sorting,  and  the  dividing,  and  the 
mixing,  ind  the  tempering,  and  Uie  search- 
ing, and  the  decocting,  that  makes  (he 
fumigadon  and  the  suifiimigation. 


Amo.  Well,  h 

I  will,  5 


with  it. 


selve; 


;rthe 


least  sense  of  them.  Yet  1  do  Ufae  better 
odigality  of  jewels  and  clothes,  whereo 
lasseth  to  a  man's  heirs;  the  other  a 
wears  out  time.  This  presently  ex 
and,  without  continual  riot  in  repa- 
1,  is  lost :  which  whoso  strives  to  keep, 
one  special  aipimf'  '"   " 


mistress  do  a 


Tai.  Believe  it,  (here's  ne'er  a  mistre 
m  the  world  can  mislike  it. 

Mer.  No,  not  goodwife  tailor,  yoi 
mistress ;  that  has  only  the  judgment  I 
heat  your  pressing-tool.  But  for  a  cour 
mistress  that  studies  these  decorums,  an 
knows  the  proportion  of  every  cut  to  a  hair, 

a  colour,  and  when  a  satin  is  cut  upoi 
taffataes,  will  look  that  we  should  dive 

the  depth  of  the  cut Give  me  my  scarf. 

Shew  some  ribands,  sirrah.     Have  you  the 
feather? 

Ftal.  Ay,  ^r. 

Mer.  Have  you  the  jewel  f 

Jew.  Yes,  ar. 

Mir.  What  must  I  give  for  the  hire  o 

yew.  You  shall  give  me  six  crowns. 


'  Wkerea, 


!l!f)    S 


ulUt!3I 


Die  vard  a  in  Coles's  English  Dicdonary  :  I 

*  Fitre  benjajDin.  ]  Benjamin  or  tKiuouin  „ 
n  aromatic  eum,  sent  inio  these  parts  from  the 
£u),  jnun  sUncc  it  is  probiblE  the  name  itself 

Ib  die  next  line  there  i^analhuion  to  Martial: 


•VfZ 
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Mer.  Six  crowns!  By  heaven  'twere  a 
^ood  deed  to  borrow  it  of  thee  to  shew,  and 
never  let  thee  have  it  again. 

Jew.  I  hope  your  worship  will  not  do  so, 
sir. 

Mer.  By  Jove,  sir,  there  be  such  tricks 
stirring,  I  can  tell  you,  and  worthily  too. 
Extorting  knaves,  that  live  by  these  court- 

•decorums,  and  yet ^What's  your  jewel 

worth,  I  pray  ? 

Jew.  A  hundred  crowns,  sir. 

Mer.  A  hundred  crowns,  and  six  for  the 
loan  on't  an  hour!  what's  that  in  the 
Jiundred  for  the  year?  These  impostors 
would  not  be  hanged  !  Your  thief  is  not 
•comparable  to  them,  by  Hercules.  Well, 
put  it  in,  and  the  feather ;  you  will  have  it 
■an  you  shall,  and  the  pox  give  you  good 
■on't! 

A  mo.  Give  me  my  confects,  my  mosca- 
dini,  and  place  those  colours  in  my  hat. 

Mer.  These  are  Bolognian  ribands,  I 
warrant  you. 

Mil.  In  truth,  sir,  if  they  be  not  right 
Granado  silk 

Mer.  A  pox  on  you,  you'll  all  say  so. 

Mil.  You  give  me  not  a  penny,  sir. 

Mer.  Come,  sir,  perfume  my  devant  ;^ 

"  May  it  ascend,  like  solemn  sacrifice. 
Into  the  nostrils  of  the  Queen  of  Love !" 

Hed.  Your  French  ceremonies  are  the 
best. 

Ana.  Monsieur,  signior,  your  Solemn 
Address  is  too  long ;  the  ladies  long  to 
have  you  come  on. 

Amo.  Soft,  sir,  our  coming  on  is  not  so 
easily  prepared.    Signior  Fig ! 

Per.  Ay,  sir. 

Amo.  Can  you  help  my  complexion, 
here? 

Per.  O  yes,  sir,  I  have  an  excellent 
mineral  fucus  for  the  purpose.  The  gloves 
are  right,  sir;  you  shall  bury  them  in  a 
muck-hill,  a  draught,  seven  years,  and  take 
them  out  and  wash  them,  they  shall  still 
retain  their  first  scent,  true  Spanish. 
There's  ambre  in  the  umbrCi^ 

Mer.  Your  price,  sweet  Fig  ? 

Per.  Give  me  what  you  will,  sir ;   the 

^  Comet  sir.  perfume  my  devant ;]  Meaning, 
perhaps,  his  predominant,"  his  foretop  :  but  I 
would  not  have  the  reader  rely  too  securely  on 
these  and  similar  attempts  at  explanation,  which, 
at  best,  are  but  lucky  guesses. 

*  There's^  ambre  in  the  umbre.]  There's 
ambergris  in  the  dye.  The  gloves,  I  suppose, 
were  of  a  brown  colour. 

3  There's  an  excellent  diapasm  in  a  c&ain,] 


signior  pays  me  two  crowns  a  pair ;  you 
shall  give  me  your  love,  sir. 

Afer.  My  love!  with  a  pox  to  you, 
goodman  Sassafras. 

Per.  I  come,  sir.  There's  an  excellent 
diapasm  in  a  chain  too,^  if  you  hke  it. 

Amo.  Stay,  what  are  the  ingredients  to 
your  fucus  ? 

Per.  Nought  but  sublimate  and  crude 
mercury,  sir,  well  prepared  and  dulcified, 
with  the  jaw-bones  of  a  sow,  burnt,  beaten, 
and  searced.* 

Amo.  I  approve  it.    Lay  it  on. 

Mer.  I'll  have  your  chain  of  pomander, 
sirrah  ;  what's  your  price  ? 

Per.  We'U  agree,  monsieur ;  I'll  assure 
you  it  was  both  decocted  and  dried  where 
no  sun  came,  and  kept  in  an  onyx  ever 
since  it  was  balled. 

Mer.  Come,  invert  my  mustachio,  and 
we  have  done. 

Amo.  'Tis  good. 

Bar.  Hold  still,  I  pray  you,  sir.   ^ 

Per.  Nay,  the  fiicus  is  exorbitant,  sir. 

Mer.  Death,  dost  thou  bum  me,  harlot ! 

Bar.  I  beseech  you,  sir. 

Mer.  Beggar,  varlet,  poltroon. 

[Beats  him, 

Hed.  Excellent,  excellent ! 

Ana.  Your  French  beat  is  the  most 
natural  beat  of  the  world. 

Aso.  O  that  I  had  played  at  this  weapon ! 

[A  charge. 

Pha.  Peace,  now  they  come  on ;  the 
second  part. 

Ama.  "  Madam,  your  beauties  being 
so  attractive,  I  muse  you  are  left  thus 
alone." 

Phi.  "Better be  alone,  sir,  than  ill  ac- 
companied." 

Am^.  •'  Nought  can  be  ill,  lady,  that 
can  come  near  your  goodness." 

Mer.  ^"  Sweet  madam,  on  what  part  of 
you  soever  a  man  casts  his  eye,  he  meets 
with  perfection ;  you  are  the  lively  image  of 
Venus  throughout ;  all  the  graces  smile  in 
your  cheeks  ;  your  beauty  nourishes  as  well 
as  delights  ;  you  have  a  tongue  steeped  in 
honey,  and  a  breath  like  a  panther ;»  your 
breasts  and  forehead  are  whiter  than  goat's 


Diapasms  are  aromatic  herbs  dried,  and  re- 
duced to  powder;  they  were  formerly  made 
into  little  balls  with  sweet  water,  and  strung 
together  as  here,  or  worn  loose  in  the  pocket. 
This  is  the  "  pomander  chain,"  mentioned  just 
below. 

*  Searced,]  i.e.,  finely  sifted. 

*  A  breath  like,  a  panther^]  i.e.,  sweet    See 
the  Fox. 
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milk  or  May  blossoms  ;  a  cloud  is'  not  so 

soft  as  your  skin " 

Hed.  Well  strook,  monsieur!  He  charges 
like  a  Frenchman  indeed,  thick  and  hotly. ' 
Mer.  "Your cheeks  are  Cupid's  baths, 
wherein  he  uses  to  steep  himself  in  milk 
and  nectar :  he  does  light  all  his  torches  at 
your  eyes,  and  instructs  you  how  to  shoot 
and  wound  with  their  beams.  Yet  I  love 
nothing  in  you  more  than  your  innocence  ; 
you  retain  so  native  a  simplicity,  so  un- 
blamed  a  behaviour  I  Methinks,with  such 
a  love,  I  should  find  no  head,  nor  foot  of 
my  pleasure :  you  are  the  very  spirit  of  a 
lady." 

Ana.  Fair  play,  monsieur,  you  are  too 
hot  on  the  quarry;  give  your  competitor 
audience. 

Amo.  "  Lady,  how  stirring  soever  the 
monsieur's  tongue  is,  he  will  lie  by  your 
side  more  dull  than  your  eimuch." 

Ana,  A  good  stroke ;  that  mouth  was 
eccellently  put  over. 

Amo.   ' '  You  are  fair,  lady " 

Cri.  You  offer  foul,  signior,  to  close ; 
keep  your  distance;    for  all  your  bravo 
rampant  here. 
1      Amo.   "  I  say  you  are  fair,  lady,  let  your 
I  choice  be  fit,  as  you  are  fain." 
I      Mer.   ' '  I  say  ladies  do  never  believe  they 
are  fair,  till  some  fool  begins  to  doat  upon 
them." 
Phi.  You  play  too  rough,  gentlemen. 
Amo.   "Your  Frenchified  fool  is  your 
.  only  fool,  lady :  I  do  yield  to  this  honour- 
.  able  monsieur  in  all  civil  and   humane 
courtesy.  [A  flourish. 

Mer.  Buz! 
I      Ana.  Admirable.    Give  him  the  prize, 
give  hint  the  prize  :  that  mouth  again  was 
most  courtly  hit,  and  rare. 
I     Amo.  I  knew  I  should  pass  upon  hjim 
I  with  the  bitter  bob. 

I     Hed.  O,  but  the  reyers«  was  singular. 
Pha.  It  was  most  subtile,  Amorphus. 
Aso.-Yi  I  had  done/t,  it  should  have 
been  better. 

Mer.  How  heartily  they  applaud  this, 
Crites !       ) 
Cri.  You  suffer  them  too  long. 
Mer.  I'll  take  off  their  edge  instantly. 
Ana.  Name  the  prize,  at  the  Solemn 
Address. 


*  He  charges  like  a  Frenchman  indeed^  thick 
''idkotfy.]  This,  as  Whalley  observes,  is  from 
Flonis.  "  Sic  tit  primus  impetus  eis  major 
7*Affii  virorum  est^  ita  sequens  minor  quatn 
Jtniinarum^^ — Lib.  ii.  c.  iv. 

VOL.  I. 


Phi.  Two  lips  wagging. 

Cri.  And  never  a  wise  word,  I  take  it. 

Ana.  Give  to  Amorphus.  And,  upon 
him  again ;  let  him  not  draw  free  breath. 

Amo.  Thanks,  fair  deliverer,  and  my 
honourable  judges.  Madam  Phantaste, 
you  are  our  worthy  object  at  this  ne.\t 
weapon. 

Pha.  Most  covetingly  ready,  Amorphus. 
\She  takes  the  state  instead  of 
Philautia. 

Hed.  Your  monsieur  is  crest-fallen. 

Ana.  So  are  most  of  them  once  a  year. 

Amo.  You  will  see,  I  shall  now  give  him 
the  gentle  Dor  presently,  he  forgetting  to 
shift  the  colours,  which  are  now  changed 
with  alteration  of  th^  mistress.  At  your 
last  weapon,  sir.  The  Perfect  Close.  Set 
forward.  {A  chiiTge.'\  Intend  your  ap- 
proach, monsieur. 

Mer.  'Tis  yours,  signior. 

Amo.  With  your  example,  sir, 

Mer.  Not  I,  sir. 

Amo.  It  is  your  right. 

Mer.  By  no  possible  means. 

Amo.  You  have  the  way.     ^ 

Mer.  As  I  am  noble n- 


Amo.  As  I  am  virtuous 

Mer.  Pardon  me,  sir. 

Amo.  I  will  die  first. 

Mer.  You  are  a  tyrant  in  courtesy,     see 

Amo.  He  is  removed.    \Stay5  Merords, 
on  his  moving^    Judges,  bear  witnessjte. 

Mer.  What  of  that,  sir  ?  lermes' 

Amo.  You  are  rer,  |Ved,  sir. 

Mer.  Well.        .a«  s ghosts; 

Amo.  I  challent  Qv  you  ;   you  hid  cease, 
ceived  the  Dor.    (we  me  the  priz  did  arrive: 

Mer.  Soft,  sir.   tiiow,  the  Dor,ree, 

Amo.  The  common  mistress,  ;rty, 
changed.  >th  regular, 

Mer.  Right,  sir.  >wing  ocean  : 

Amo.  And  you  have  still  iat  the  most  of 
former  colours. 

Mer.  You  lie,  sir,  I  have  ot  wholly  rude, 
pulled  them  out.     I  mean  place,  and  pre- 
coloured. 

Cri.  The  Dor,  the  Dong,  especially 
Dor,  the  Dor,  the  palpabinted  as  themselves, 

Ana.  Heart  of  my  >rs  :  for,  in  troth,  not 
what  have  you  done  ?  st* 
us  all,  and  at  your  last  ^i  could  be  nothing 

Aso.  I  could  have  d 

Hed.  By  heaven,  it  governed,  without  laws, 
luck.  -othingbut  diseases  : 

Ana.  Luck!  byi^  impotency,  poor  and 
rashness,  and  ove 

have  ventured  to-'ie  anarchy,  absurd, 
his  ward  ?    D-*ady,  for  the  revellers  them- 
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It  would  be  better,  in  my  poor  conceit, 
That  others  were  employed ;  for  such  as 

are 
Unfit  to  be  in  Cynthia'-s  court,  can  seem 
No  less  unfit  to  be  in  Cynthia's  sports. 
Are.  That,  Crites,  is  not  purposed  with- 
out 
Particular  knowledge  of  the  goddess'  mind ; 
Who  holding  true  intelligence,  what  follies 
Had  crept  into  her  palace,  she  resolved 
Of  sports  and  triumphs,  under  that  pretext, 
To  have  them  muster  in  their  pomp  and 

fulness, 
That  SD  she  might  more  strictly,  and  to 

root, 
Effect  the  reformation  she  intends.      , 
Cri.  I  now  conceive  her  heavenly  drift 
in  al!, 
And  will  apply  my  spirits  to  serve  her  will. 
O  thou,  the  very  power  by  which  I  am, 
And  but  for  which  it  were  in  vain  to  be. 
Chief  next  Diana,  virgin  heavenly  fair, 
Admired  Arttte,  of  them  admired 
Whose  souli,  are   not  enkindled  by  the 

sense, 
Disdain  not  my  chaste  fire,  but  feed  the 

fiame 
Devoted  truly  to  thy  gracious  name. 
Are.  Leave  to  suspect  us :    Crites  well 
shall  find, 
As  we  are  now  most  dear,  we'll  prove  most 
kind. 
[Within.']  Arete! 

Are.  Harlc,  I'm  called.  [Exit. 

Cri.  I  follow  instantly. 
Phoebus  Apollo,  if  w^th  ancient  rites. 
And  due  devotions,  I  have  ever  hung 
Elaborate  Paeans  on  thy  golden  shrine, 
Or  sung  thy  triumphs  in  a  lofty  strain, 
Fit  for  a  theatre  of  gods  to  hear ; 
And  thou,  the  other  son  of  mighty  Jove, 
Cyllenian  Mercury,  sweet  Maia's  joy, 
If  in  the  busy  tumults  of  the  mind 
My  path  thou  ever  hast  illumined, 
For  which  thine  altars  I  have  oft  per- 
fumed. 
And  decked  thy  statues  with  discoloured 

flowers '} 
Now  thrive  invention  in  this  glorious  court, 

^  Arid  decked  thy  statues  with  discoloured 
flowers  i\  i.e.,  with  flowers  of  different  colours. 
So  in  David  and  Bethsebey  1595  : 

*'  May  that  sweet  plain  that  bears  her  pleasant 
weight 
Be  still  enamelled  with  discoloured  flowers.  ** 

And  in  Britannia* s  Pastorals: 

••  As  are  the  dainty  flowers  which  Flora  spreads 
Unto  the  Spring  in  the  discoloured  meads." 


That  not  of  bounty  only,  but  of  right, 
Cynthia  may  grace,  and  give  it  life  by  si^ht. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  HI. 

Enter  Hesperus,  Cynthia,  Arete,  Tlmd, 
Phronesis,  a»rfThauma. 

Music  accompanied.     Hesperus  sings. 

Queen,  and  huntress,*  chaste  and  fair. 
Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep. 
Seated  in  thy  silver  chair. 
State  in  wonted  manner  keep : 

Hesperus  entreats  thy  light. 

Goddess,  excellently  bright. 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 
Dare  itself  to  interpose  ; 
Cynthia's  shining  orb  was  made 
Heav'n  to  clear,  when  day  did  close : 

Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight, 

Goddess  excellently  bright. 

I^y  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart, 
And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver; 
Give  unto  the  flying  hart 
Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever : 

Thou  that  mak'st  a  day  of  night, 

Goddess  excellently  bright. 

Cyn .  When  hath  Diana,  like  an  envious 

wretch, 
That  jglitters  only  to  his  soothed  self. 
Denying  to  the  world  the  precious  use 
Of  hoarded  wealth,  withheld  her  friendly 

aid? 
Monthly  we  spend  our  still-repaired  shine» 
And  not  forbid  our  virgin-waxen  torch 
To  bum  and  blaze  while  nutriment  doth 

last: 
That  once  consumed,  out  of  Jove's  treasury 
A  new  we  take,  and  stick  it  in  our  sphere. 
To  give  the  mutinous  kind  of  wanting  men 
Their  looked-for  light.    Yet  what  is  their 

desert? 
Bounty  is  wronged,  interpreted  as  due  ; 
Mortals  can  challenge  not  a*ray,  by  right. 
Yet  do  expect  the  whole  of  Cynthia's  light. 
But  if  that  deities  withdrew  their  gifts 
For  human  follies,  what  could  men  deserve 


Just  above  Jonson  uses  discoloured  for  colour- 
less, without  colours.  There  is,  as  Whalley 
truly  observes,  a  noble  spirit  of  poetry  in  this 
invocation,  not  unworthy  of  a  classic  author. 
In  the  quarto  this  scene  concludes  the  iourth 
act. 

*  Queen,  afid  htmtress,  &c.]  This  litde  hymn 
is  delicate,  both  in  the  sentimeat  and  express 
sion  ;  the  ima^^es  are  picturesque,  and  the  verses 
easy  and  flowing. — Whal. 


But  igogrant  js 

Which  sdU  complains,  not  Knowing  wn; 

Cya.  Ellse,  noble  Arete,  they  would  ni 


•h  safely  scorns. 
;,  for  who  moi«  fervently  doth  love 
Immortal  honour,  and  divine  renown  ? 
But  giddy  Cupid.  Venus'  frantic  son. 
Vet.  Arele,  if  by  this  veiled  light 
We  but  discovered  (what  we  not  discern} 
Any  the  least  of  iiopuCations  stand 
Ready  to  sprinkle  oui  unspoiled  fame 
With  note  of  lightness,  from  these  revels 


Whom  Phcebus,  Chough  DM  Fortune,  hold- 

;lh  dear? 

And,  which  convincWh  eioellenoe  in  him, 

principal  adiairer  of  yourself. 

van  through  the  ungentle  injuries  of  Fate, 

nd  difficuhies,  which  do  virtue  choke. 

Thus  much  of  bin  appears.     What  other 

Of  farther  note  do  lie  uBbom  in  him. 
Them  I  do  le«»e  for  ehenshment  to  she« 
And  for  3  goddess  graciously  to  judge. 
'>B.   We   have   already   judged   hi 

Nor  are  we  ignorant  how  noble  minds 


Whicl 


Or  grace  of  ours,  unhappily  enjoy. 
Place  and  occasion  are  two  privy  thieves, 
And  from  poor  innocent  ladies  often  steal 


nd  like  herself,   the  matchless  Cynthi; 

Infinite  jealousies,  infinite  regards. 
Do  walch  about  the  true  virginity : 
But  PhcEbe  lives  from  all,  not  only  fault. 
But  as  from  thought,  so  fiom  suspicion  free 
Thy  presence  broad-seals  our  delights  Ic 

What's  done  in  Cynthia's  sight  is  done  se- 

Cyn.  Thai  then  so    answered,    dearest 
Arete, 
What  th'  aigument,  o 


Who's  li.'s:  in  worth,  (he  same  be  first  in 

plaw,    ,'     . 

T  taniier/nolice.  Arete,  we  crave 

Than  tline  approval's  sovereign  warranty; 

Let'tbi  th.ycare(o  make  us  known  to  him; 

"rnthia  ihall   brighten    what   the  world 

made  dim.  {Exit  Ai 

Tkc  First  Masque. 
Bnttr  Cupid,  disguis/d  as  Anteros. 
Itmitd  hy  Storg^,  Aglaia,  Euphanti 
and  Ai^eleia. 
Cup.   "Clear  peart  of  heaven,  and, 


"  Never  anyihine  can  be  aniss, 
iKn  simpLeneu  and  diity  lender  it" 

Mldsmamer  liights  Dm. 
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to  be  farther  ambitious  in  titles,  Cynthia  ! 
the  fame  of  this  illustrious  night,  among 
others,  hath  also  drawn  these  four  fair 
virgins  from  the  palace  of  their  queen  Per- 
fection, (a  word  which  makes  no  sufficient 
difference  betwixt  hers  and  thine,)  to  visit 
thy  imperial  court :  for  she,  their  sovereign, 
not  finding  where  to  dwell  among  men, 
before  her  return  to  heaven,  advised  them 
wholly  to  consecrate  themselves  to  thy 
celestial  service,  as  in  whose  clear  spirit 
(the  proper  element  and  sphere  of  virtue) 
they  should 'behold  not  her  alone,  their 
ever-honoured  mistress,  but  themselves 
(more  truly  themselves)  to  live  enthronized. 
Herself  would  have  commended  them  unto 
thy  favour  more  particularly,  but  that  she 
knows  no  commendation  is  more  available 
with  thee  than  that  of  proper  virtue.  Never- 
theless she  willed  them  to  present  this  crystal 
mound,  1  a  note  of  monarchy,  and  symbol  of 
perfection,  to  thy  more  worthy  deity; 
which,  as  here  by  me  they  most  humbly  do, 
so  amongst  the  rarities  thereof,  that  is  the 
chief,  to  shew  whatsoever  the  world  hath 
excellent,  howsoever  remote  and  various. 
But  your  irradiate  judgment  will  soon  dis- 
cover the  secrets  of  this  little  crystal  world. 
Themselves,  to  appear  more  plainly,  be- 
cause they  know  nothing  more  odious  than 
false  pretexts,  have  chosen  to  express  their 
several  qualities  thus  in  several  colours. 

"The  first,  in  citron  colour,  is  natural 
affection,  which,  given  us  to  procure  our 
good,  is  sometime  called  Sktor^g^ ;  and  as 
every  one  is  nearest  to  hii^sSf,  so  this 
handmaid  of  reason,  allowaible  pelf-love, 
as  it  is  without  harm,  so  are  now  without 
it :  her  place  in  the  court  of  Peafeition  was 
to  quicken  minds  in  the  pursuift  of  honour 
Her  device  is  a  perpendicular  le 
cube  or  square;  the  word  ses 
alluding  to  that  true  measure  of  one's  self, 
which,  as  every  one  ought  to  make,  so  is  it 
most  conspicuous  in  thy  divine  example. 

"The  second,  in  green,  isAglaia,  delecta- 
ble and  pleasant  conversation,  whose  pro- 
perty is  to  move  a  kindly  delight,  and  some- 

^  TAis  crystal  mound,]  Mound  is  an  orb  or 
^lobe  :  and  by  this  name  particularly  the  globe 
IS  called  which  the  king  carries  at  his  corona- 
tion.— ^Whal. 

*  A  heart  witk  shme  ahout  tt;]  Shitte  or 
sheen  was  anciently  used  for  brightness,  splen- 
dour, &c.  Thus  m  the  old  translation  of  the 
Psalms :  ''  His  lightening  gave  shine  imto  the 
world."    And  in  Venus  9xvSi Adonis : 

"  Cynthia  for  shame  obscures  her  silver  shine.** 

It  is  pure  Saxon. 


a,  upon  a 
^o  modulo; 


time  not  without  laughter :  her  office  i 
tertain  assemblies,  and  keep  societic 
gether  with  fair  familiarity.  Her  d<. 
within  a  ring  of  clouds,  a  heart  with 
about  it  ;2  the  word,  curarum  nubila  ^ 
an  allegory  cf  Cjmthia's  light,  whit 
less  clears  the  sky  than  her  fair  xnirt  * 
heart. 

* '  The  third,  in  the  discoloured^  r  ■ 
spangled  all  over,  is  Euphantaste,  r* 
conceited  Wittiness,  and  employ*- 
honouring  the  court  with  the  ridbes  c 
pure  invention.  Her  device,  upon  s 
tasus,  or  Mercurial  hat,  a  crescent 
word,  sic  laus  ingenii ;  inferring  thi- 
praise  and  glory  of  wit  doth  ever  inc* 
as  doth  thy  growing  moon.  -    * 

"The  fourth,  in  white,   is  Aphele, 
nymph  as  pure  and  simple  as  the  sou. 
as  an  abrase  table,  and  is  therefore  ci ' 
Sin\plicity;  without  folds,   without  pi 
without  colour,  without  counterfeit ;  £ 
(to  speak  plainly)  plainness  itself, 
device  is  no  device.*    The  word  under 
silver  shield,  omnis  abest  fucus ;  alluc 
to  thy  spotless  self,  who  art  as  far  f: 
impurity  as  from  mortahty. 

"  Myself,  celestial  goddess,  more  fit 
the  court  of  Cjmthia  than  the  arboun 
Cytherea,   am  called  Anteros,   or  Lc  ^ 
enemy ;  the  more  welcome  therefore 
thy  court,  and  the  fitter  to  conduct 
quaternion,  who,    as  they  are   thy 
fessed  votaries,  and  for  that  cause  ad 
saries  to  Love,  yet  thee,  perpetual  vir 
they  both  love,  and  vow  to  Ipve  eternal ' 

Re-enter  Arete,  with  Crites. 

Cyn.  Not  without  wonder,  nor  withc^ 

delight, 
Mine  eyes  have  viewed,  in  contemplatiorJ 

depth, 
TTiis  work  of  wit,  divine  and  excellent : 
What  shape,  what  substance,  or  what  ut^ 

known  power. 
In    virgin's    habit,   crowned  with    laure' 

leaves, 

'  The  thirds  in  the  discoloured  nuifi{U\  See 
p.  196  a.  Abrase  table^  which  occurs  just  below, 
IS  a  Latinism,  and  means  clear  and  smooth  as 
virgin  wax,  or  paper. 

^  Her  device  is  no  device^  i.e.,  she  bears  a 
plain  shield,  without  any  emblem  portrayed 
upon  it. — ^Whal. 

ITius,  in  the  Arcadia^  "  Whose  device  was  to 
come  "without  any  deince,  all  in  white,  like  a  neir 
knight,"  p.  180. 
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to  be  farteglecting  himself ;  commonly  known 
the  fame  title  of  good  Audacity ;  to  courts 
others,  hScrtly  assemblies  a  guest  most  ac- 
virg^ns  froA  His  symbol  is  divce  viragini ; 
fection,  (£t  if^  thy  hardy  courage  in  chase  of 
difference  biuts,  which  harbour  in  woods  and 
thy  imperial  i^. 

not  finding  Uturth,  in  watchet  tinsel,^  is  the 
before  her  rcti  truly  benefique  Eucolos,  who 
wholly  to  coiiot  without  respect,  but  yet 
celestial  servic«>uity,  and  hath  the  happiness 
(the  proper  eleiy  kindness  seem  double,  by 
they  should 'be»d  freely  bestowing  thereof, 
ever-honoured  K  of  them,  who  by  the  vulgar 
(more  truly  themSie  of  good  nature.  His 
Herself  would  ha^  maximct ;  an  adjunct  to 
thy  favour  more  pitness,  which  in  heaven, 
knows  no  commend;  formidable, 
with  thee  than  that  o. 

theless  she  willed  ther^  fO^  the  two  Masques 
mound.^anoteofma'^AeVA  Cupid  andyitx- 
perfection,    to   thy    tt  side  of  the  stage. 

whidi,  as  here  by  me  ti  Amorphus,   the   tra- 

so  amongst  the  rahties 

chief,  to  shew  whatsoeVf  ^-ere  not !  do  you 

excellent,  howsoever  rei^re  in  travail  with  a 

But  your  irradiate  judga 

cover  the  secrets  of  this  lifter,  is  next. 

Themselves,  to  appear  rtipid  turn    nomen- 

cause  they  know  nothing  n. 

false  pretexts,  have  chosen  \  have  a  comedy 

several  qualities  thus  in  sevftjf  be  lost    for  a 

"The  first,  in  citron  cOlo 
affection,  which,  given  us  to^upid  will  prove 
good,  is  sometime  called  $tOif 
every  one  is  nearest  to  hitpseU^rg  how  to 
handmaid  of  reason,  allowable  pi 
as  it  is  without  harm,  so  are  nons  em    were 
it :  her  place  in  the  court  of  Pejfeit 
to  quicken  minds  in  the  pursuin^of  ^^st  do  it ; 
Her  device  is  a  perpendicular  leW^  passions 
cube  or  square;  the  word  sesuo:^ 
alluding  to  that  true  measure  of  oi  .^  tamed  a 
which,  as  every  one  ought  to  make^  \^2&\.   not 
most  conspicuous  in  thy  divine  exai. 

"The  second,  in  green,  isAglaia,  d_flights, 
ble  and  pleasant  conversation,  whosri  wound 
perty  is  to  move  a  kindly  delight,  and  s^qw  for 

^  This  crystal  mound,]    Mound  is  an  o, 

globe  :  and  by  this  name  particularlv  the  g 

IS  called  which  the  king  carries  at  his  corc\  light 

tion. — Whal. 

*  A  heart  with  shine  about  it ;]  Shine  butt- 
sheen  was  anciently  used  for  brightness,  spleered 
dour,  &c.  Thus  m  the  old  translation  of  thv^rr 
Psalms :  "  His  lightening  gave  shine  unto  th<ain 
world."    PiXi^mv enus 9xvoi Adonis :  ed 

"  Cynthia  for  shame  obscures  her  silver  shine."^^ 

It  is  pure  Saxon.  j 


Kfer.  I  cannot  but  believe  it,    my  in- 
visible archer,  and  yet  methinks  you  are. 
tedious. 

Cup.  It  behoves  me  to  be  somewhat  cir- 
cumspect,  Mercury;  for  if  Cynthia  hear^ 
the  twang  of  my  bow,  she'll  go  near  to 
whip  me  with  the  string :   therefore,   to  i 
prevent  that,  I  thus  discharge  a  brandish 

upon it  makes  no  matter  which  of  the ! 

couples.  Phantaste  and  Amorphus,  at  you.  q 
[  Waves  his  arroTV  at  them. 

Mer.  Will  the  shaking  of  a  shaft  strikel 
them  into  such  a  fever  of  affection  ? 

Cup.  As  well  as  the  wink  of  an  eye :  but, 
I  pray  thee,    hinder    me    not    with  thi" 
prattle. 

Mer.  Jove  forbid  I  hinder  thee  !  Marry, 
all  that  I  fear  is  Cynthia's  presence,  which, 
with  the  cold  of  her  chastity,  casteth  such 
an  antiperistasis^  about  the  place,  that  no 
heat  of  thine  will  tarry  with  the  patient. 

Cup. .  It  will  tarry  the  rather,  for  the 
antiperistasis  will  keep  it  in. 

Mer.  I  long  to  see  the  experiment. 

Cup.  Why,  their  marrow  boils  already, 
or  they  are  all  turned  eunuchs. 

Mer.  Nay,  an't  be  so,  Til  give  over 
speaking,  and  be  a  spectator  only. 

[  The  first  dance  ends. 

Amo.  Cynthia,  by  my  bright  soul,  is  a 
right  exquisite  and  splendidious  lady  ;  yet 
Amorphus,  I  think,  hath  seen  more  fashions, 
I  am  sure  more  countries :  but  whether  I 
have  or  not,  what  need  we  gaae  on  Cynthia, 
that  have  ourselves  to  admire  ? 

Pha.  O,  excellent  Cynthia  !  yet  if  Phan- 
taste sat  where  she  does,  and  had  such 
attire  on  her  head,  (for  attire  can  do  much.) 
I  say  no  more — ^but  goddesses  are  god- 
desses, and  Phantaste  is  as  she  is !  I  would 
the  revels  were  done  once,  I  might  go  to 
my  school  of  glass  again,  and  learn  to  do 
myself  right  after  all  this  ruffling. 

[Music :  they  begin  the  second  dance. 

Mer.  How  now,  Cupid  ?  here's  a  won- 
derful change  with  your  brandish  1  do  you 
not  hear  how  they  dote  ? 

Cup.  What  prodigy  is  this  ?  no  word  of 
love,  no  mention,  no  motion  ! 


amusements  of  the  day.  If  the  reader  wishes  to 
peruse  a  couple  of  pages  on  the  subject,  which 
will  leave  him  very  nearly  as  wise  as  they  found 
him,  he  may  turn  to  the  nrst  scene  oiMttch  Ado 
About  Nothing^. 

*  Casteth  siich  an  antiperistasis]  "The  oppo- 
sition of  a  contrary  quality,  by  which  the  quality 
it  opposes  becomes  heightened  or  intended." 

Cowley,  Dict» 
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Mer.  Not  a  word,  my  little  ignis  fatue, 
not  a  word. 
Cup.  Are  my  darts  enchanted  ?  is  their 

vigour  gone  ?  is  their  virtue 

Mer.  What !  Cupid  turned  jealous  of 
himself?  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Cup.  Laughs  Mercury  ? 
Mer.  Is  Cupid  angry  ? 
Cup.  Hath  he  not  cause,  when  his  pur- 
pose is  so  deluded  ? 

Mer.  A  rare  comedy,  it  shall  be  entitled 
Cupid's. 
Cup.  Do  not  scorn  us,  Hermes. 
Mer.  Choler  and  Cupid  are  two  fiery 
things ;  I  scorn  them  not.  But  I  see  that  come 
to  pass,  which  I  presaged  in  the  beginning. 
Cup.  You    cannot   tell :    perhaps    the 
physic  will  not  work  so  soon  upon  some  as 
upon  others.     It  may  be  the  rest  are  not 
soresty. 

Mer.  Ex    ungue;   you  know   the   old 
^age :  as  these,  so  are  the  remainder. 

Cup.  I'll  try  :    this  is   the  same    shaft 
with  which  I  wounded  Argurion. 

[  Waves  his  arrow  again. 

Mer.  Ay,  but  let  me  save  you  a  labour, 

Cu{nd  :  there  were  certain  bottles  of  water 

fetched,  and  drunk  off  since  that  time,  by 

these  gallants. 

Cup.   Jove  strike  me  into'  earth !    the 
Foantain  of  Self-love ! 
Mer.  Nay,  faint  not,  Cupid. 
Cup.  I  remembered  it  not. 
Mer.  Faith,  it  was  ominous  to  take  the 
name  of  Anteros  upon  you ;   you  know 
not  what  charm  or  enchantment  lies  in  the 
word :  you  saw  I  durst  not  venture  upon 
any  device  in  our  presentment,  but  was 
content  to  be  no  other  than  a  simple  page. 
Your  arrows'  properties  (to  keep  decorum), 
Cupid,  are  suited,  it  should  seem,  to  the 
nature  of  him  you  personate. 
Cup.  Indignity  not  to  be  bom  ! 
Mer.  Nay,  rather  an  attempt  to  have 
been  forbom.  [  The  second  dance  ends. 

Cup.  How  might  I  revenge  myself  on 
this  insulting  Mercury  ?  there's  Crites,  his 
minion,  he  has  not  tasted  of  this  water. 
\Waves  his  arrow  a/ Crites.]  It  shall  be 
so.  Is  Crites  turned  dotard  on  himself  too  ? 
Mer.  That  follows  not,  because  the 
venom  of  your  shafts  cannot  pierce  him, 
Cupid, 

Cup.  As  though  there  were  one  antidote 
for  these,  and  another  for  him. 

Mer.  As  though  there  were  not ;  or,  as 
if  one  effect  might  not  arise  of  divers 
<siuses?  What  say  you  to  Cynthia,  Arete, 
Phronesis,  Timfe,  and  others  there  ? 


Cup.  They  are  divine. 

Mer.  And  Crites  aspires  to  be  so. 

{Music:  they  begin  the  third  dance. 

Cup.  But  that  shall  not  serve  him. 

Mer.  'Tis  like  to  do  it,  at  this  time.  But 
Cupid  is  grown  too  covetous,  that  will  not 
spare  one  of  a  multitude. 

Cup.  One  is  more  than  a  multitude. 

Mer.  Arete's  favour  makes  any  one  shot- 
proof  against  thee,  Cupid.  I  pray  thee, 
light  honey-bee,  remember  thou  art  not  now 
in  Adonis'  garden,  but  in  Cynthia's  pre- 
sence, where  thorns  lie  in  garrison  about 
the  roses.    Soft,  Cynthia  speaks. 

Cyn.  Ladies  and  gallants  of  our  court,  to 
end 
And  give  a  timely  period  to  our  sports. 
Let  us  conclude  them  with  declining  night; 
Our  empire  is  but  of  the  darker  half. 
And  if  you  judge  it  any  recompense 
For  your  fair  pains,  t'  have  earned  Diana's 

thanks. 
Diana  grants  them,  and  bestows  their  crown 
To  gratify  your  acceptable  zeal. 
For  you  are  they,  that  not,  as  some  have 

done, 
Do  censure  us,  as  too  severe  and  sour. 
But  as,  more  rightly,  gracious  to  the  good ; 
Although  we  not  deny,  unto  the  proud. 
Or  the  profane,  perhaps  indeed  austere  : 
For  so  Actaeon,  by  presimiing  far. 
Did,  to  our  grief,  incur  a  fatal  doom  ; 
And  so,  swoln  Niobe,  comparing  more 
Than  he  presumed,  was  trophaeed   into 

stone. 
But  are  we  therefore  judged  too  extreme? 
Seems  it  no  crime  to  enter  sacred  bowers. 
And  hallowed  places,  with  impure  aspect, 
Most  lewdly  to  pollute  ?  Seems  it  no  crime 
To  brave  a  deity  ?    l-«t  mortals  learn 
To  make  religion  of  offending  heaven,* 
And  not  at  all  to  censure  powers  divine. 
To  men  this  argument  should  stand  for 

firm, 
A  goddess  did  it,  therefore  it  was  good : 
We  are  not  cruel,  nor  delight  in  blood, — 
But  what  have  serious  repetitions 
To  do  with  revels,  and  the  sports  of  court? 
We  not  intend  to  sour  your  late  delights 
With  harsh  expostulation.    Let  it  suffice 
That  we  take  notice,  and  can  take  revenge 
Of  these  calumnious  and  lewd  blasphemies. 
For  we  are  no  less  Cynthia  than  we  were. 
Nor  is  our  power,  but  as  ourself,  the  same: 

1  To  make  religion  of  offendinz  keavenA 
This  Latinism  is  not  unfrequent  in  Jonson.  It 
means  to  make  a  tender  and  conscientious 
scruple,  &c. 
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Though  we  have  now  put  on  no  tire  of 

shine,* 
But  mortal  eyes  undazzled  may  endure. 
Years  are  beneath  the  spheres,  and  time 

makes  weak 
Things  under  heaven,  not  powers  which 

govern  heaven. 
And  though  ourself  be  in  ourself  secure, 
Yet  let  not  mortals  challenge  to  themselves 
Immunity  from  thence.     lo),  this  is  all : 
Honour  hath  store  of  spleen,  but  wanteth 

gaU. 
Once  more  we  cast  the  slumber  of  our 

thanks 
On  your  ta'en  toil,  which  here  let  take  an 

end. 
And   that   we   not   mistake  your  several 

worths. 
Nor  you  our  favour,  from  yourselves  re- 
move 
What  makes  you  not   yourselves,    those 

clouds  of  masque ; 
Particular  pains  particular  thanks  do  ask. 

[TA€  dancers  unmask. 
How  !  let  me  view  you.     Ha !  are  we  con- 
temned? 
Is  there  so  little  awe  of  our  disdain. 
That  any  (under  trust  of  their  disguise) 
Should  mix  themselves  with  others  of  the 

court. 
And,  without  forehead,  boldly  press  so  far, 
As  farther  none  ?    How  apt  is  lenity 
To  be  abused !  severity  to  be  loath^l ! 
And  yet  how  much  more  doth  the  seeming 

face 
Of  neighbour  virtues,  and  their  borrowed 

names, 
Add  of  lewd  boldness  to  loose  vanities ! 
Who  would  have  thought  that  Philautia 

durst 
Or  have  usiuped  noble  Storgd's  name. 
Or  with  that  theft  have  ventured  on  our 

eyes? 
Who  would  have  thought,  that  all  of  them 

should  hope 
So  much  of  our  connivance,  as  to  come 
To  grace  themselves  with  titles  not  their 

own? 
Instead  of  med'cines,  have  we  maladies? 
And  such  imposthumes  as  Phantaste  is 
Grow  in  our  palace?    We  must  lance  these 

sores. 
Or  all  will  putrify.     Nor  are  these  all, 


*  No  tire  of  shine ^  i.e.,  no  attire  of  light.  So 
Whalley  explains  it :  but  tire  is  usually  spoken 
of  a  head-dress,  and  here  means  the  glory  or 
rays  of  light  that  usually  circled  the  brows  of 
Diana. 


For  we  suspect  a  farther  fraud  than  this : 
Take  off  our  veil,  that  shadows  may  dej)art, 
And  shapes  appear,  beloved  Arete.     So, 
Another  face  of  things  presents  itself. 
Than  did  of  late.    What !  feathered  Cupid 

masqued. 
And  masqued  like  Anteros?     And  stay! 

more  strange ! 
Dear  Mercury,  our  brother,  like  a  page. 
To  coimtenance  the  ambush  of  the  boy ! 
Nor  endeth  our  discovery  as  yet : 
Gelaia,  like  a  nymph,  that  but  erewhile. 
In  male  attire,  did  serve  Anaides  ? — 
Cupid  came  hither  to  find  sport  and  game. 
Who  heretofore  hath  been  too  conversant 
Among  our  train,  but  never  felt  revenge ; 
And  Mercury  bare  Cupid  company. 
Cupid,  we  must  confess,  this  time  of  mirth. 
Proclaimed  by  us,  gave  opportunity 
To  thy  attempts,  although  no  privilege : 
Tempt  us  no  farther ;  we  cannot  endure 
Thy  presence  longer ;  vanish  hence,  away! 

{Exit  Cupid. 
You,  Mercury,  we  must  entreat  to  stay, 
And  hear  what  we  determine  of  the  rest ; 
For  in  this  plot  we  well  perceive  your  hand. 
But,  (for  we  mean  not  a  censorian  task, 
And  yet  to  lance  these  ulcers  grown  so 

ripe,) 
Dear  Arete, 'and  Crites,  to  you  two 
We  give  the  charge ;  impose  what  pains 

you  please : 
Th'  incurable  cut  off,  the  rest  reform. 
Remembering  ever  what  we  first  decreed. 
Since  revels  were  proclaimed,  let  now  none 
bleed. 
Are,    How  well  Diana  can  distinguish 
times. 
And  sort  her  censures,  keeping  to  herself 
The  doom  of  gods,  leaving  the  rest  to  us  ! 
Come,  dte  them,  Crites,  first,   and  then 
proceed. 
Cri.  First,   Philautia,  for  she  was  the 
first, 
Then  hght  Gelaia  in  Aglaia's  name, 
lliirdly,  Phantaste,  and  Moria  next. 
Main  Follies  all,  and  of  the  female  crew : 
Amorphus,  or  Eucosmos'  counterfeit, 
Voluptuous  Hedon  ta'en  for  Eupathes, 
Brazen  Anaides,  and  Asotus  last. 
With  his  two  pages,  Morus  and  Prosaites ; 
And  thou,   the  traveller's  evil,   Cos,   ap- 
proach. 
Impostors  all,  and  male  deformities— 
Are.  Nay,  forward,  for  I  delegate  my 
power, 
And  will  that  at  thy  mercy  they  do  stand, 
Whom  they  so  oft,  so  plainly  scorned  be- 
fore. 
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'Tis  virtue  which  they  want,  and  wanting 

it. 
Honour  no  garment  to  their  backs  can  fit. 
Then  Crites,  practise  thy  discretion. 

Cri.  Adored  Cynthia,  and  bright  Arete, 
Another  might  seem  fitter  for  this  task, 
Than  Crites  far,  but  that  you  judge  not  so : 
For  I  (not  to  ^pear  vindicative. 
Or  mindful  of  contempts,   which  I  con- 
temned, 
As  done  of  impotence)  must  be  remiss ; 
Who,  as  I  was  the  author,  in  some  sort, 
To  work  their  knowledge  into  Cynthia's 

sight. 
So  should  be  much  severer  to  revenge 
The  indignity  hence  issuing  to  her  name : 
But  there's  not  one  of  these  who  are  un- 

pained. 
Or  by  themselves  unpunished  ;  for  vice 
Is  like  a  fury  to  the  vicious  mind. 
And  turns  delight  itself  to  punishment. 
But  we  must  forward,  to  define  their  doom. 
You  are  ofifenders,  that  must  be  confessed  ; 
Do  you  confess  it? 
All.  AVedo. 

Cri.  And  that  you  merit  sharp  correc- 
tion? 
All,  Yes. 

Cri.    Then  we  (reserving  imto  Delia's 
grace 
Her  farther  pleasure,  and  to  Arete 
What  Delia  granteth)  thus  do  sentence  you: 
That  from  this  place  (for  penance  known 

of  all. 
Since  you  ha.ve  drunk  so  deeply  of  Self- 
love) 
You,  two  and  two,  singing  a  Palinode, 
March  to  your  several  homes  by  Niobe's 

stone. 
And  offer  up  two  tears  apiece  thereon, 
That  it  may  change  the  name,  as  you  must 

change, 
And  of  a  stone  be  called  Weeping-cross ; 
Because  it  standeth  cross  of  Cynthia's  way, 
One  of  whose  names  is  sacred  Trivia. 


*  We  do  aj^&rove  thy  cettsure,  beloved  Crites.  ] 
The  change  ox  name  has  here  spoiled  a  verse, 
The  quarto  reads : 

"  Wc  do  approve  thy  censure,  Criticus** 

*  A  virtuous  court,  &c.l  This  and  the  pre- 
ceding lines  form  an  elegant  amplification  ofthe 
wdl-known  saying : 

"  Regis  ad  exemplum  totus  componitur  orhis** 

'  Sruirks,  iipes,  <Srv.l  This  word  occurred  in 
a  former  part  ox  this  play  (p.  170  a),  and  I  recollect 
it  nowhere  else  in  our  old  poetry.  Its  meaning 
must  be  gathered  finom  the  context,  and  may 
probably  be  set  down,  without  much  deviation 


And,   after  penance  thus  performed,  you 

pass 
In  like  set  order,  not  as  Midas  did, 
To  wash  his  gold  off  into  Tagus'  stream ; 
But  to  the  well  of  knowledge,  Helicon  ; 
Where,  purged  of  your  present  maladies. 
Which  are  not  few,  nor  slender,  you  become 
Such  as  you  fain  would  seem,   and  then 

return, 
Offering  yoiu"  service  to  great  Cjmthia. 
This  is  your  sentence,  if  the  goddess  please 
To  ratify  it  with  her  high  consent ; 
The  scope  of  wise  mirth  unto  fruit  is  bent. 
Cyn.  We  do  approve  thy  censure,  be- 
loved Crites;* 
Which  Mercury,  thy  true  propitious  friend, 
(A  deity  next  Jove  beloved  of  us,) 
Will  undertake  to  see  exactly  done. 
And  for  this  service  of  discovery, 
Performed  by  thee,  in  honour  of  our  name, 
We  vow  to  guerdon  it  with  such  due  grace 
As  shall   become  our   bounty,    and   thy 

place. 
Princes  that  would  their  people  should  do 

well 
Must  at  themselves  begin,  as  at  the  head ; 
For  men,  by  their  example,  pattern  out 
Their  imitations,  and  regard  of  laws  : 
A  virtuous  court^  a  world  to  virtue  draws. 
[Exeunt  Cynthia  and  her  Nymphs,  fol- 
lowed by  Arete  and  Crites  : — Amor- 
phus,  Phantaste,  6*<^.,  go  of  the  stage 
inpairst  singing  the  following 

PALINODE. 

Amo.  From  Spanish  shrugs,  French 
faces,  smirks,  irpes,*  and  all  affected  hu- 
mours, 

Chorus.  Good  Mercury  defend  us. 

Pha.  From  secret  friends,  sweet  ser- 
vants, loves,  doves,  and  such  fantastic  hu- 
mours. 

Chorus,  Good  Mercury  defend  us. 

from  the  fact,  as  a  fantastic  grimace  or  contor- 
tion of  the  body.  Whether  the  word  bears  any 
allusion  to  that  convulsive  affection  ofthe  featiures 
caused  by  the  herpes  (St.  Antony's  fire),  or  be 
derived  from  wedrfem^  werfen  (Teut.)  to  warp, 
I  cannot  say.  There  is  iadeed  a  substantive  m 
Dutch,  of  which  Jonson  unquestionably  under- 
stood something,  which  probably  bids  fairer  than 
either  to  be  the  parent  of  this  stranee  term. 
Werpt  wietp,  or  worp  (the  w  in  Dutch  is  pro- 
nounced as  a  z/),  means  a  jerking,  starting,  or 
bowing.  From  vetp  to  irp  the  transition  is 
natund  and  easy ;  and  the  sense  of  both  words 
appears  to  be  very  nearly  the  same.  Let  the 
reader  judge. 
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Amo.  From  stabbing  of  arms,  flap- 
dragons,^  healths,  whiffs,  and  all  such  swag- 
gering humours, 

Chorus.  Good  Mercury  defend  us. 

Pka.  From  waving  fans,  coy  glances, 
j[licks,  cringes,  and  all  such  simpering  hu- 
mours, 

Chorus.  Good  Mercury  defend  us. 

Amo.  From  making  love  by  attorney, 
■courting  of  puppets,  and  paying  for  new 
acquaintance, 

Chorus.  Good  Mercury  defend  us. 

Pha.  From  perfumed  dogs,  monkies, 
sparrows,  dildoes,  and  paraquettoes, 

Chorus.  Good  Mercury  defend  us. 

Amo.  From  wearing  bracelets  of  hair, 
shoe-ties,  gloves,  garters,  and  rings  with 
poesies. 

Chorus.  Good  Mercury  defend  us. 

Pha.  From  pargetting,  painting,  slick- 
ing, glazing,  and  renewing  old  rivelled 
faces, 

Chorus.  Good  Mercury  defend  us. 

Amo.  From  squiring  to  tilt-yards,  play- 
houses, pageants,  and  all  such  public 
places, 

Chorus.  Good  Mercury  defend  us. 

Pha.  From  entertaining  one  gallant  to 
.gull  another,  and  making  fools  of  either. 
Chorus.  Good  Mercury  defend  us. 

Amo.  From  belying  ladies'  favoure, 
noblemen's  countenance,  coining  counter- 
feit employments,  vain-glorious  taking  to 
4hem  other  men's  services,  and  all  self- 
Joving  humours, 

Chorus.  Good  Mercury  defend  us. 

Mercury  and  Crites  sing. 

Now  each  one  dry  his  weeping  eyes, 
And  to  the  Well  of  Knowledge  haste; 

>  /^fvm  stabbing  of  arms,  flap-dragons,  6>*c.\ 
The  first  of  these  fashionable  practices  has  been 
already    noticed  (p.    173  ^);   it   occurs  also   in 
Decker's  Honest  Whore: 
"  How  many  gallants  have  drank  healths  to  me 

Out  of  their  aas^gered  arms  !" 
Fiap-dragons  are  plums,  &c.  placed  in  a  shallow 
dish  filled  with  some  spirituous  liquor,  out  of 
which,  when  set  on  fire,  they  are  to  be  dextrously 
snatched  with  the  mouth.  This  elegant  amuse- 
ment was  once  more  coounon  in  .Eugland  than 
it  is  at  present,  and  has  been  .it  all  times  a 
favourite  one  in  Holland.  Thus  in  Ram  Alley : 
'*  My  brother  swallows  it  with  more  ease  than  a 
"Dutchmsindocs^ap-dragofts."  And  in  A  Chris- 
tian  turned    Turk:    "They  will  devour  one 


Where  purged  of  your  maladies, 

You  may  of  sweeter  waters  taste : 
And  with  refined  voice  report 
The  grace  of  Cynthia,  and  her  court. 

[Exeunt. 


THE  EPILOGUE. 

Gentles,  be 't  known  to  you,  since  I  went 
in 

I  am  turned  rhymer,  and  do  thus  begin. 

The  author  (jealous  how  your  sense  doth 
take 

His  travails)  hath  enjoined  me  to  make 

Some  short  and  ceremonious  epilogue ; 

But  if  I  yet  know  what,  I  am  a  rogue ; 

He  ties  me  to  such  laws  as  quite  distract 

My  thoughts,  and  would  a  year  of  time 
exact. 

I  neither  must  be  faint,  remiss,  nor  sorry, 

Sour,  serious,  confident,  nor  peremptory ; 

But  betwixt  these.  Let's  see ;  to  lay  the 
blame 

Upon  the  children's  action,  that  were  lame. 

To  crave  your  favour  with  a  begging  knee, 

Were  to  distrust  the  writer's  faculty. 

To  promise  better  at  the  next  we  bring, 

Prorogues  disgrace,  commends  not  any- 
thing. 

Stiffly  to  stand  on  this,  and  proudly  ap- 
prove 

The  play,  might  tax  the  maker  of  Self- 
love. 

I'll  only  speak  what  I  have  heard  him 
say, 

••  By 'tis  good,  and  if  you  like't,  you 

may.'*2 

Ecce  rubet  quidam,  pallet,  stupet,  oscitat, 
odit. 
Hoc  voh:   nunc  nobis  carmina   nostra 
placent. 


another  as  familiarly  as  pikes  doe  gudgeons,  and 
with  as  much  facility  as  Dutchmen  doe  flap* 
draeons." — Act  i.  sc.  4.  Clicks y  which  occurs 
in  the  next  line,  means  ogling  or  leering  looksk 
Pargetting  (see  below)  is  contemptuously  used 
for  painting  or  rather  daubing  tne  face:  lite- 
rally, it  signifies  coating  a  wall  with  plaster. 
The  other  terms  are  either  such  as  hava 
already  occiured,  or  as  do  not  require  an  expiap 
nation. 

•  And  if  you  like*  ty^u  fnay.]    "Short  am 
ceremonious  "  with  a  witness !    litis  is  what  t 
modest  Massinger  calls  "strange  self-love  in 
writer,"  and  what  might  well  have   been  d 
pensed  with  on  the   present   occasion.      T 
overweening    confidence    procured    Jonson 
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host  of  enemtes,  and  involved  him  in  petty  war- 
fare, tin-worthy  of  lus  powers.  The  truth  is.  that 
he  wrote  above  his  audience,  and  adopted  this 
rude  and  desperate  mode  of  overawing:  their 
censure  \irhen  he  suspected  that  he  had  failed  to 
convince  their  judgment.  Not  that  this  way  of 
bullying  the  hearer  (for  it  is  no  better)  was  new 
to  the  stage*  or  peculiar  to  Jonson.  Fletcher's 
If  ice  ^alo-ur-f  not  composed,  like  this  piece,  with 
adl  the  austerity  of  the  ancient  drama,  but  thrown 
out  at  random,  when  he  was  either  drunk  or 
lightheaded,  or  both,  concludes  somewhat  in 
die  same  audacious  manner : 


•*  But  for  the  love-scenes- 


He'll  stand  no  shock  of  censure.     The  pia^s 

He  says,  he  knows  it,  if  well  understood." 

Xhis  is  better  perhaps  than  to  have  the  Poet 
enter  in  a  mourning  suit,  with  an  axe  on  his 
shoulders,  and  a  piteous  request  to  the  audience 
ihsLt,  "if  they  are  determined  not  to  like  his  play 
they  ^^1  be  pleased  to  cut  his  head  off."  But, 
in  &ct,  both  practices  arfe  reprehensible  in  a  high 
degree,  and  always  defeat  their  own  ends.  Over- 
strained hiuniliation  excites  ridicule  ;  arrogant 
assumption  provokes  indignation :  and  both  are 
bosti'e  alike  to  the  poet's  genuine  object 

Little  remains  to  be  said  of  Cynthia's  Revels. 
The  characters  are  well  drawn,  and  well  sup- 
ported :  and  the  influence  of  the  Fountain  of 
Self-love  upon  their  natural  vanity  is  pleasantly 
described  :  but  they  have  little  bearing  upon  one 
another ;  while  the  plot  of  the  drama  is  so  finely 


spun  that  no  eye  perhaps  but  Jonson's  has  ever 
been  able  to  trace  it.  The  gradual  decline  of 
interest  from  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  to  the 
present  play,  is  as  striking  as  it  is  mortifying, 
especially  as  the  author  appears  to  have  spared 
no  pains,  and  even  to  have  exhibited  more  neat- 
ness of  style,  and  perhaps  more  force  of  expres- 
sion. Ther«>  is  still  a  retrospect  to  the  precraing 
comedies.  Amorphus  and  Asotus  are  Bobadill 
and  Master  Stephen ;  yet  without  their  natural 
touches :  the  rest  scarcely  merit  particular 
attention.  Cupid  and  Mercury,  who  open  the 
"  Revels  "with  such  pure  and  genuine  humour, 
lose  all  their  pleasantry  after  the  first  act.  As 
deities  thev  do  well,  as  pages  they  have  "no 
more  wit  than  ordinary  men,  and  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  Cos  and  Prosaites.  What 
amusement  the  spectators  might  find  in  the 
solemn  buffoonery  of  the  contending  courtiers 
I  know  not ;  but  the  reader,  to  whom  it  appears 
unintelligible,  for  want  of  a  few  marginal  notes, 
which  the  author  would  not,  and  the  editor  can- 
not supply,  must  find  it  intolerablv  tedious.  The 
fulsome  compliments  paid  to  tne  ''obdurate 
virgin"  of  threescore  and  ten,  the  hoary-headed 
Cynthia  of  Whitehall,  must  have  appeared  infi- 
nitely ridiculous  if  the  frequency  of^  the  practice 
had  not  utterly  taken  away  the  sense  of  derision. 
Yet  Jonson  must  not  be  without  his  peculiar 
praise.  The  language  of  the  time  was  grossly 
adulatory;  and  from  Spenser  to  the  meanest 
scribbler,  our  poet  was  almost  the  only  one  wh» 
interspersed  salutary  counsels  among  his  flat- 
teries. 


The  Poetaster ;   or,  his  Arraignment. 


The  Poetaster.]  This  "Comical  Satire,"  as  the  folio  terms  it,  was  produced  in 
1601,  and  acted,  like.  Cynthia's  Revels,  by  the  children  of  the  queen's  chapel.  It  was 
printed  in  quarto  the  following  year,  with  this  motto  from  Martial : 

Et  tnihi  de  nulla  fama  rubore  placet^ 

and  again,  in  folio,  in  1616.  The  Poetaster  was  frequently  performed  at  the  private 
theatre  in  Black  Friars,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite.  The  actors  were  the 
same  that  appeared  in  the  preceding  drama,  with  the  exception  of  Wil.  Ostler  and 
Tho.  Marton.  Of  the  last  T  can  give  the  reader  no  information ;  but  Wil.  Ostler,  who 
probably  played  the  part  of  Julia,  rose  to  considerable  eminence  in  his  profession,  and 
%vas  subsequently  addressed  by  Davies  as  "  the  Roscius  of  his  times,"  in  a  prosing 
•epigram  which  concludes  in  this  singular  manner : — 

*•  But  if  thou  plaist  thy  dying  part  as  well 
As  thy  stage  part,  thou  hast  no  part  in  hell," 


TO  THE 

VIRTUOUS,  AND  MY  WORTHY  FRIEND, 

MR.  RICHARD  MARTIN; 

••  Sir, — ^A  thankful  man  owes  a  courtesy  ever ;  the  unthankful  but  when  he  needs  it. 
To  make  mine  own  mark  appear,  and  shew  by  which  of  these  seals  I  am  known,  I  send 
you  this  piece  of  what  may  live  of  mine ;  for  whose  innocence,  as  for  the  author's,  you 
were  once  a  noble  and  timely  undertaker^  to  the  greatest  justice  of  this  kingdom.  Enjoy 
now^  the  delight  of  your  goodness,  which  is  to  see  that  prosper  you  preserved,  and 
posterity  to  owe  the  reading  of  that,  without  oflfence,  to  your  name,  which  so  much 
ignorance  and  maUce  of  the  times  then  conspired  to  have  supprest. 

•  •  Your  True  Lover,  BEN.  JONSON.  "3 


DRAMATIS  PERSON.E. 


; 

I. 


Augustus  Caesar. 

Asinius  Lupus. 

y  iEsop. 

Mecsenas. 

Pantilius  Tucca. 

Pyrgi. 

Marc.  Ovid. 

Luscus. 

Lictors,  Equites,  &c. 

Cor.  Gallus. 

Ruf.  Lab.  Crispinus. 

Sex.  Propertius. 

Hermogenes  Tigellius. 

^  Julia. 

Fus-  Aristius. 

Demetrius  Fannius. 

r  Cytheris. 

Pub.  Ovid. 

Albius. 

,    Plautia. 

-Virgil. 

Minos. 

Chloe. 

Horace. 

Histrio. 

Maids. 

TrebatiuB. 

SCENE,— Rome. 

" 

'  To  the  virtuous^  and  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Richard  Martin.\  This  gentleman,  who  was 
bred  a  lawyer,  and  who  was  Recorder  of  the  City  of  London,  was  himself  a  man  of  parts,  and  a 
poet,  and  much  respected  by  the  learned  and  ineenious  of  his  own  age.  See  a  more  particular 
account  of  him  in  Wood's  Athena  Oxon.  vol.  i.  col.  441. — ^Whal. 

Whalley  has  not  said  too  much  of  Richard  Martin.  He  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  pos- 
sessed of  many  virtues.  He  was  besides  pleasant  and  facetious  in  a  high  degree  ;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, more  to  be  regretted  than  wondered  at,  that  these  sociable  but  dangerous  qualities  should 
sometimes  lead  him  into  excesses.  Aubrey  says  in  one  of  his  MS.  notes  that  he  finally  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  glass  ;  in  which  he  indulged  with  the  wits  of  the  age,  not  improbably  with  Shak- 
^leare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  his  admired  Jonson.  He  died  in  1618,  two  years  after  the 
jmpearance  of  this  dedication,  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple  Church. 

•  For  vukose  intiocence,  as  for  the  author's,  you  were  once  a  noble  and  tifnely  undertaker,  6*c.] 
It  appears  firom  the  Apologetical  Dialogue  subjoined  to  this  Drama,  that  Jonson  was  accused  of 
having  reflected  in  it  on  the  professions  of  law  and  arms.  By  one  of  these  he  was  probably 
direatened  with  a  prosecution,  either  in  the  Star-chamber  or  the  King^s  Bench,  from  which  the 
firiendly  offices  of  Mr.  Martin  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  seem  to  have  delivered  him.  So,  at 
least,  I  understand  the  passage.  There  was,  indeed,  another  occasion  on  which  the  friendship  of 
this  generous  man  mi?ht  have  stood  Jonson  in  great  stead.  I  speak  of  his  imprisonment,  together 
with  Chapman  and  Marston,  for  the  satire  against  the  Scots  in  Eastward  Hoe  !  but  as  this  was  a 
most  serious  affair,  and  really  implicated  the  poet's  safety,  he  would  perhaps  have  been  more 
en>licit  had  the  allusion  been  to  this  circumstance. 

*  The  quarto  has  no  dedication,  but  merely  the  following  address  to  the  reader : 

"  Ludimus  innocuis  verbis,  hoc  juro potentis 
Per  Geniunt  Fames,  Castalidumque  £^regem; 
Perque  tuas  aures,  magni  mihi  nnmtnis  instar. 
Lector,  vUiumana  liber  ab  ifividia" — Mart. 


The  Poetaster. 


After  the  second  sounding. 
Envy  arises  in  the  midst  of  the  stage. 

Light,  I  salute  thee,  but  with  wounded 

nerves, 
Wishing  thy  golden  splendour  pitchy  dark- 
ness. 
What's  here?  The  Arraignment!*  ay; 

this,  this  is  it, 
That  our  sunk  eyes  have  waked  for  all  this 

while : 
Here  will  be  subject  for  my  snakes  and  me. 
Cling  to  my  neck  and  wrists,  my  loving 

worms,* 
And  cast  you  round  in  soft  and  amorous 

folds, 
Till   I  do  bid  uncurl;   then,  break  your 

knots. 
Shoot  out  yourselves  at  length,  as  your 

forced  stings 
Would  hide  themselves  within  his  maliced 

sides, 
To  whom  I  shall  apply  you.     Stay !  the 

shine 
Of  this  assembly  here  offends  my  sight ; 
I'll  darken  that  first,   and  outface  their 

grace. 
Wonder  not,  if  I  stare :  these  fifteen  weeks, 

*  Whafs  here  J!  The  Arraignment  J]  Envy 
says  this  upon  discovering,  as  Whalley  observes, 
the  title  of  the  pday,  which,  as  is  already  men- 
tioned, was  always  written  or  painted  in  large 
letters,  and  fixed  in  some  conspicuous  part  of 
the  stage.  To  this  practice  there  are  innume- 
rable allusions  in  our  old  dramatists. 

•  Cling  to  my  neck  and  wrists,  my  loving 
worms,]  IVorms,  the  generic  English  word  for 
snake,  is  very  common  in  our  ancient  writers, 
though  now  confined  to  one  or  two  of  the 
species.  Cowley  seems  to  have  had  this  de- 
scrii)tion  in  view  in  the  first  book  of  the  Da- 
videis.  Envy  rises  from  the  infernal  regions, 
attired  as  she  is  here,  and  thus  addresses  her 
ministers : 

"  With  that  she  takes 
One  of  her  worst,  her  best  behmed  snakes^ 
Softly,  dear  worm^  soft  and  unseen,  she  said, 
Into  his  bosom  steal,"  &c. 

Cowley  is  so  pleased  with  the  management 
and  address  of  Envy,  that  he  very  characteristi- 
cally makes  her  "  envy  herself  I" 


So  long  as  since  the  plot  was  but  an  em- 

brion,3 
Have  I,  with  burning  lights  mixt  vigilant 

thoughts. 
In  expectation  of  this  hated  play. 
To  which  at  last  I  am  arrived  as  Prologue. 
Nor   would  I  you  should  look  for  other 

looks, 
Gesture,   or  compliment  from   me,  than 

what 
The  infected  bulk  of  Envy  can  afford : 
For  I  am  risse  here  with  a  covetous  hope, 
To  blast  your  pleasures  and  destroy  your 

sports, 
With  wrestings,  comments,  applications. 
Spy-like  suggestions,  privy  whisperings, 
And  thousand  such  promoting  sleights  as 

these. 
Mark  how  1  will  begin :  The  scene  is,  ha ! 
Rome  ?  Rome  ?*  and  Rome  ?   Crack,  eye- 
strings,  and  your  balls 
Drop  into  earth  ;  let  me  be  ever  blind. 
I  am  prevented  ;  all  my  hopes  are  crost, 
Checked,  and  abated ;  fie,  a  freezing  sweat 
Flows  forth  at  all  my  pores,   my  entrails 

bum: 
What  should  I  do  ?    Rome  I   Rome !  0, 

my  vext  soul. 
How  might  I  force  this  to  the  present  state  ? 


These  fifteen  weeks. 


So  long  as  since  the  plot  was  but  an  embrion,} 
There  is  no  pleasing  Decker  ;  for  he  twits  Jon- 
son  with  this  confession.  "  What,  will  he  be 
fifteen  weeks  about  this  cockatrice's  egg  too? 
bias  he  not  cackled  yet?  has  he  not  layed 
yetf  Surely  our  Untrusser  must  have  pos- 
sessed a  very  extraordinary  facility  in  writing,  if 
such  a  period  as  this  appeared  too  long  for  the 
production  of  the  Poetaster. 

4  "  The  scene  is,  ha ! 

Rome  ?  Rome  f  <&*c.]  We  have  here  a  curious 

J>roof  of  the  absolute  poverty  of  the  stage.  As  , 
iar  as  we  have  hitherto  gone  in  Jonson,  not  the  , 
slightest  notice  has  occurred  of  a  moveable 
sipene:  a  board,  or  a  slip  of  paper,  tells  the 
audience  that  Rome  is  before  them ;  and  if  there 
is  any  necessity  for  changing  the  place  of  action, 
as  in  Catiline,  another  bit  of  deal  is  thrust  in  to 
inform  them  that  they  now  see  Fesulac.  The 
rage  of  Envy  is  excited  because  the  scene  is  not 
laid  in  London,  and  among  the  poet's  contem- 
poraries; a  little  patience,  however,  would  have 
rendered  her  fury  unnecessary. 
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Are  there  no  players  here  ?  no  poet  apes, 
That    come  with    basilisk's    eyes,   whose 

forked  tongues 
Are  steeped  in  venom,  as  their  hearts  in 

gall? 
Cither  of  these  would  help  me ;  they  could 

wrest. 
Pervert,  and  poison  all  they  hear,  or  see, 
"With  senseless  glosses,  and  allusions. 
Now,  if  you  be  good  devils,  fly  me  not. 
You  know  what  dear  and  ample  faculties 
I  have  endowed  you  with:  I'll  lend  you 

more. 
Here,  take  my  snakes  among  you,  come 

and  eat, 
And  while  the  squeezed  juice  flows  in  your 

black  jaws. 
Help  me  to  damn  the  author.   Spit  it  forth 
Upon  his  lines,  and  shew  your  rusty  teeth 
At  every  word,  or  accent :  or  else  choose 
Out  of  my  longest  vipers,  to  stick  down 
In  your  deep  throats;  and  let  the  heads 

come  forth 
At  your  rank  mouths ;  that  he  may  see  you 

armed 
With  triple  malice,  to  hiss,  sting,  and  tear 
His  work  and  him;   to   forge,  and  then 

declaim, 
Traduce,  corrupt,  apply,  inform,  suggest ; 
O,  these  are  gifts  wherein  your  sou&  are 

blest. 
What !  do  you  hide  yourselves  ?  will  none 

appear? 
None  answer?  what,  doth  this  calm  troop 

affright  you? 
Nay,  then  I  do  despair ;  down,  sink  again : 
This  travail  is  all  lost  with  my  dead  hopes. 
If  in  such  bosoms  spite  have  left  to  dwell, 
£nvy  is  not  on  earth,  nor  scarce  in  hell. 

[Descends  slowly. 


*  Am  armed  Prologue  ;'\  The  prologue  is 
spoken  by  a  person  in  armour,  to  defend  the 
author  against  the  attacks  of  his  adversaries  and 
detractors.  This  whimsical  circumstance  has 
been  imitated  in  the  prologue  to  Lanmrtka^ 
a.  tnigi-comedy  by  Henry  Bumell,  which  an 
Amazon  delivers  with  a  luttde-axe  in  her  hand. 
And  the  prologue  to  Trviltu  and  Cressida  was 
so  spoken: 

"And  hither  am  I  come, 
K  prologue  armed-AxoX,  not  in  confidence 
Coauthor's  pen." 

Not,  as  the  commentators  observe,  in  confi- 
dence of  the  author's  abilities,  but  in  a  cha- 
racter^ suited  to  the  subject.  Troilus  and 
Cressida  is  supposed  to  hiave  been  written  in 
x6oa. — Whal. 

O  bone,  voiov  ov  cirof  ^vycv?  But  for  this 
inadvertent  introduction  of  the  date  of  Troilus 

VOL  I. 


The  third  sounding. 

As  she  disappears,  enter  Prologue  hastily ^ 
in  armour. 

Stay,  monster,  ere  thou  sink — ^thus  on  thy 

head 
Set  we  our  bolder  foot ;  with  which  we  tread 
Thy  malice  into  earth :  so  Spite  should  die, 
Despised  and  scorned  by  noble  Industry. 
If  any  muse  why  I  salute  the  stage, 
An    armed  Prologue;*  know,  'tis  a  dan- 
gerous age : 
Wherein  who  writes,  had  need  present  his 

scenes 
Forty-fold    proof  against    the   conjuring 

means 
Of  base  detractors,  and  iUiterate  apes. 
That  All  up  rooms  in  fair  and  formal  shapes. 
'Gainst  these,  have  we  put  on  this  forced 

defence : 
Whereof  the  allegory  and  hid  sense 
Is,  that  a  well  erected  confidence 
Can  fright  their  pride,  and  laugh  their  folly 

hence. 
Here  now,  put  case  our  author  should,  once 

more. 
Swear  that  his  play  were  good  ;■  he  doth 

implore. 
You  would  not  argue  him  of  arrogance : 
Howe'er  that  common  spawn  of  ignorance, 
Our  fry  of  writers,  may  beslime  his  fame, 
And  give  his  action  that  adulterate  name. 
Such  full-blown  vanity  he  more  doth  loathe. 
Than  base  dejection :  there's  a  mean  'twixt 

both. 
Which  with  a  constant  firmness  he  pursues, 
As  one  that  knows  the  strength  of  his  own 

Muse. 
And  this  he  hopes  all  free  souls  will  allow : 


and  Cressida^  the  passage  in  the  text  might 
have  passed  for  a  "wanton  sneer"  at  Shak- 
speare ;  now,  sJas !  the  quotation  can  only  be 
considered  as  a  "just  reflection"  upon  Jonson; 
which,  as  the  commentators  well  know,  is  a  very 
different  thin^. 

* Put  case  our  author  should^  once  tnore, 

Swear  that  his  play  were  good ;]  This  alludes 
to  the  last  line  of  the  epilogue  to  Cynthia's 
Revels.  It  had  jusdy  scandaCzed  the  audience, 
and  Jonson  takes  the  first  occasion  to  apologize- 
for  the  language.  His  apology,  however,  is  out 
awkward,  and  little  more  at  best  than  an  as< 
sumption  of  the  very  point  in  dispute.  It  is 
indeed  true,  that  "there  is  a  mean  betwixt  full- 
blown vanity  and  base  dejection,"  but  where  is 
it  to  be  found  in  the  lines  before  us,  or  in  those 
already  noticed  ?  It  is  but  fair  to  reinark  that 
Jonson  hazarded  nothing  equally  offensive  in  his 
subsequent  addresses  to  (lie  theatre. 
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Others  that  take  it  with  a  rugged  brow, 
Their  modes  he  rather  pities  than  envi^ : 
His  mind  it  is  above  their  injuries. 


ACT  I; 


SCENE  I. — Scene  draws,  and  discovers 
Ovid  in  his  study, 

Ovid.  "Then,  when  this  body  falls  in 
funeral  fire, 
My  name  shall  live,  and  my  best  part  aspire." 
It  shall  go  so. 

Enter  Luscus  with  a  gown  and  cap. 

Lus.  Young  master.  Master  Ovid,  do 
you  hear?  Gods  a'  me  !  away  with  your 
songs  and  sonnets,  and  on  with  your  gown 
and  cap  quickly:  here,  here,  your  father 
will  be  a  man  of  this  room  presently.  Come, 
nay,  nay,  n^y,  nay,  be  brief.  These  verses 
too,  a  poison  on  'em !  I  cannot  abide 
them,  they  make  me  ready  to  cast,  by  the 
banks  of  Helicon!  Nay,  look,  what  a 
rascally  untoward  thing  this  poetry  is ;  I 
could  tear  them  now. 

Ovid.  Give  me ;  how  near  is  my  father? 

Lus,  Heart  a'  man :  get  a  law  book  in 
your  hand,  I  will  not  answer  you  else. 
[Ovid/«^j  on  his  cap  and  gown  !\  Why  so  ! 
now  there's  some  formality  in  you.  By 
Jove,  and  three  or  four  of  the  gods  more, 
1  am  right  of  mine  old  master's  humour 
for  that;  this  villainous  poetry  will  undo 
you,  by  the  welkin. 

Ovid,  What,  hast  thou  buskins  on, 
Luscus,  that  thouswearest  so  tragically  and 
high? 

*^  The  mad  skeldering  captain^  This  word, 
which  is  explained  in  p.  64,  is  adopted  by  our 
poet's  antagonist,  and  applied  to  the  same 
character:  "Come— 4f  skeldering^  fall  not  to 
decay,  thou  shalt  nourish."  —  Satiromastix. 
And  by  Marmion : 

**  Wandering  abroad  to  skelder  for  a  shilling. 
Amongst  your  bowling  allies." 

Fine  Companiony  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

*  Envy,  why  twifst  thou  tney  &*c.'\  Jonson's 
translations,  as  Whalley  somewhere  observes, 
''are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  smooth  and 
flowing  elegance  of  modem  paraphrasts. "  Con- 
ciseness and  a  close  adherence  to  the  text  were 
the  points  at  which  he  aimed ;  and  in  these  he 
rarelv  fails  of  his  ends.  The  present  version, 
which  is  that  of  El.  15,  Amor.  Lib.  i.,  gives  us 
line  for  line  of  the  original,  without  the  omission 
of  a  single  idea;  nor  is  it  altogether  devoid  of 
ease  and  spirit. 


Lusc  No,  but  I  have  boots  on,  sir,  and 
so  has  your  father  too  by  this  time ;  for  he 
called  for  them  ere  I  came  from  the 
lodging. 

Ovid,  Why,  was  he  no  readier? 

Lus,  O  no;  and  there  was  the  mad 
skeldering  captain,^  with  the  velvet  arms, 
ready  to  lay  hold  on  him  as  he  comes  down : 
he  that  presses  every  man  he  meets,  with 
an  oath  to  lend  him  money,  and  cries,  T?uni 
must  dot,  old  boy,  as  thou  art  a  man,  a 
man  of  worship, 

Ovid,  Who,  PantiliusTucca? 

Lus.  Ay,  he;  and  I  met  little  Master 
Lupus,  the  tribune,  going  thither  too. 

Ovid,  Nay,  an  he  be  under  their  arrest. 
I  may  with  safety  enough  read  over  my 
elegy  before  he  come. 

Lus.  Gods  a'  me!  what  will  you  do? 
why,  young  master,  you  are  not  Castalian. 
mad,  lunatic,  frantic,  desperate,  ha ! 

Ovid.  What  ailest  thou,  Luscus  ? 

Lus.  God  be  with  you,  sir ;  I'll  leave  you 
to  your  poetical  fancies  and  furies.  I'll 
not  be  guilty,  I.  \Exit. 

Ovid.  Be  not,  good  ignorance.    I'm  glad 
th'  art  gone ; 
For  thus  alone,  our  ear  shall  better  judge 
The  hasty  errors  of  our  morning  muse. 

••Envy,  why  twit'st  thou  me,*  my  time's 

spent  iU, 
And  call'st  my  verse,  fruits  of  an  idle  quill  ? 
Or  that,  unlike  the  Une  from  whence  I 

sprung, 
War's  dusty  honours  I  pursue  not  young? 
Or  that  I  study  not  the  tedious  laws, 
And  prostitute  my  voice  in  every  cause  ? 
Thy  scope  is  mortal ;  mine,  eternal  fame. 
Which  through  the  world  shall  ever  chant 

my  name. 

This  little  poem  does  not  now  appear  for  the 
first  time.  In  1599  was  published  a  translation 
of  Ovid's  Elegies  by  Christopher  Marlow,  and 
this  among  them:  not^  indeed,  precisely  as  it 
stands  here,  but  with  such  variations  as  may  be 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  rough  sketch  of  a  finished 
original.  Marlow  was  now  dead  ;  but  it  seems 
strange  that  the  editor  of  his  poems,  who  might 
be  Chapman,  should  print  this  under  his  name, 
especially  as  it  is  followed  by  that  before  us ; 
which  Jonson  probably  reclaimed  when  he  wrote 
the  Poetaster. 

I  give  this  poem  to  Jonson,  because  he  is  well 
known  to  be  mcapable  of  taking  credit  for  the 
talents  of  another ;  and  it  certainly  affords  a  curi- 
ous instance  of  the  laxity  of  literary  morality  in 
those  days,  when  a  scholar  could  assert  his  title  to 
a  poem  of  forty-two  lines,  of  which  thirty  at  least 
are  literally  borrowed,  and  the  remainder  only 
varied  for  the  worse.  [This  charge  is  altogether 
groundless,  see  Marlowe^s  Works,  P.3S7. — F.C.] 
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Homer  will  live  whilst  Tenedos  stands,  and 
Ide, 

Or,  to  the  sea,  fleet  Simois  doth  slide : 

And  so  shall  Hesiod  too,  while  vines  do 
bear. 

Or  crooked  sickles  crop  the  ripened  ear. 

Callimachus,  though  in  invention  low, 

Shall  still  be  sung,  since  he  in  art  doth  flow. 

No  loss  shall  a>me  to  Sophocles'  proud 
vein; 

With  sun  and  moon  Aratus  shall  remain. 

While  slaves  be  false,  fathers  hard,  and 
bawds  be  whorish, 

Whilst  harlots  flatter,  shall  Menander 
flourish. 

Ennius,  though  rude,  and  Acdus'  high- 
reared  strain, 

A  fresh  applause  in  every  age  shall  gain. 

Of  Varro's  name,  what  ear  shall  not  be  told, 

Of  Jason's  Argo  and  the  fleece  of  gold  ?     < 

Then  shall  Lucretius'  lofty  numbers  die, 

When  earth  and  seas  in  Are  and  flame  shall 

fty. 

Tltynis,  Tillage,  iEnee  shall  be  read. 
Whilst  Rome  of  all  the  conquered  world  is 

head! 
Till  Cupid's  fires  be  out,   and  his  bow 

broken. 
Thy  verses,  neat  Tibullus,  shall  be  spoken. 
Our  Callus  shall  be  known  from  east  to 

west ; 
So  shall  Lycoris,  whom  he  now  loves  best. 
The  suffering  plough-share  or  the  flint  may 

wear; 
Bat  heavenly  Poesy  no  death  can  fear. 
Kings  shall  give  place  to  it,  and  kingly 

shows, 
The  banks  o'er  which  gold-bearing  Tagus 

flows. 
Kneel,  hinds    to    trash:     me    let   bright 

Phoebus  swell 
With  cups  full  flowing  from  the  Muses*  well. 
Frost-fearing  myrtle  shall  impale  my  head. 
And  of  sad  lovers  I  be  often  read. 
Envy  the  living,  not  the  dead,  doth  bite ; 
For  after  death  all  men  receive  their  right. 
Then,  when  this  body  falls  in  funeral  fire. 
My  name  shall  hve,   and  my  best  part 

aspire." 

*  A  tragedy  of  yours  called  Medea.]  Of  this 
traj^edy  all  but  one  line  is  lost.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Quintilian  and  the  elder  Seneca  as  a  work  of 
considerable  merit :  indeed,  Ovid  himself  speaks 
of  it  with  some  complacency,  and  asserts  that  he 
was  not  without  talents  for  compositions  of  this 
nature: 

**  Sceptra  tamen  sunipsi:   curaque  tragoedia 
nostra 


Enter  Ovid  senior,  followed  by  Luscus, 
Tucca,  and  Lupus. 

Ovid  se.  Your  * '  name  shall  live, "  indeed, 
sir!  you  say  true:  but  how  infamously, 
how  scorned  and  contemned  in  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  best  and  gravest  Romans, 
that  you  think  not  on  ;  you  never  so  much 
as  dream  of  that.  Are  these  the  fruits  of 
all  my  travail  and  expenses  ?  Is  this  the 
scope  and  aim  of  thy  studies  ?,  Are  these 
the  hopeful  courses,  wherewith  I  have  so 
long  flattered  my  expectation  from  thee  ? 
Verses  !  Poetry !  Ovid,  whom  I  thought 
to  see  the  pleader,  become  Ovid  the  play- 
maker  ! 

Ovidju.  No,  sir. 

Ovid  se.  Yes,  sir ;  I  hear  of  a  tragedy  of 
yours  coming  forth  for  the  common  players 
there,  called  Medea.  ^  By  my  household 
gods,  if  I  come  to  the  acting  of  it,  I'll  add 
one  tragic  part  more  than  is  yet  expected 
to  it:  believe  me,  when  I  promise  it. 
What  I  shall  I  have  my  son  a  stager  now  ? 
an  enghle  for  players  ?*  a  gull,  a  rook,  a 
shot-clog,  to  make  suppers,  and  be  laughed 
at  ?  Publius,  I  will  set  thee  on  the  funeral 
pile  first. 

Ovidju.  Sir,  I  beseech  you  to  have 
patience. 

Lus.  Nay,  this  'tis  to  have  your  ears 
dammed  up  to  good  counsel.  I  did  augur 
all  this  to  him  beforehand,  without  poring 
into  an  ox's  paunch  for  the  matter,  and  yet 
he  would  not  be  scrupulous. 

Tuc.  How  now,  goodman  slave !  what, 
rowly-powly  ?  all  rivals,  rascal  ?  Why,  my 
master  of  worship,*  dost  hear  ?  are  these 
thy  best  projects  ?  is  this  thy  designs  and 
thy  discipline,  to  suffer  knaves  to  be  com- 
petitors with  commanders  and  gentlemen  ? 
Are  we  parallels,  rascal,  are  w«  parallels  ? 

Ovid  se.  Sirrah,  go  get  my  horses  ready. 
You'll  still  be  prating. 

Tuc.  Do,  you  perpetual  stinkard,  do, 
go ;  talk  to  tapsters  and  ostlers,  you  slave ; 
they  are  in  your  element,  go :  here  be  the 
emperor's  captains,  you  ragamuffin  rascal, 
and  not  your  comrades.         \Exit  Luscus. 

Crevit,  et  kuic  operi  quamlibet  apttis  eram." 

Am.  lib.  2,  eL  xviii. 

^  An  enghle  for  flayers.]    See  p.  222. 

*  JVky,  my  master  of  worship ^  ^r.]  The 
quarto  reads  my  knight^  &c."  Ovid  was  of  the 
equestrian  order :  there  are  several  variations  of 
a  similar  nature  in  the  appellations  with  which 
this  whimsicsd  character  so  frequently  sports ; 
but  they  are  in  general  too  unimportant  for  par- 
ticular notice. 
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Lup.  Indeed,  Marcus  Ovid,  these  play- 
ers are  an  idle  generation,  and  do  much 
harm  in  a  state,  corrupt  young  gentry  very 
much,  I  know  it ;  I  have  not  been  a  tribune 
thus  long  and  observed  nothing :  besides, 
they  will  rob  us,  us,  that  are  magistrates,  of 
our  respect,  brmg  us  upon  their  stages,  and 
make  us  ridiculous  to  the  plebeians  ;  they 
will  play  you  or  me,  the  wisest  men  they 
can  come  by  still,  only  to  bring  us  in 
contempt  with  the  vulgar,  and  make  us 
cheap. 

Tuc.  Thou  art  in  the  right,  my  venerable 
crop-shin,  they  will  inde^ ;  the  tongue  of 
the  oracle  never  twanged  truer.  Your 
courtier  cannot  kiss  his  mistress's  slippers 
in  quiet  for  them ;  nor  your  white  innocent 
gallant  pawn  his  revelling  suit  to  make  his 
punk  a  supper.  An  honest  decayed  com- 
mander cannot  skdder,  cheat,  nor  be  seen 
in  a  bawdy-house,  but  he  shall  be  straight 
in  one  of  their  wormwood  comedies.  They 
are  grown  licentious,  the  rogues ;  libertines, 
flat  libertines.  They  forget  they  are  in  the 
statute,  ^  the  rascals ;  they  are  blazoned 
there;  there  they  are  tricked,'^  they  and 
their  pedigrees ;  they  need  no  other  heralds, 
I  wiss. 

Ovid  St.  Methinks,  if  nothing  else,  yet 
this  alone,  the  very  reading  of  the  public 
edicts,  should  fright  thee  from  commerce 
with  them,  and  give  thee  distaste  enough 
of  their  actions.  But  this  betrays  what  a 
student  you  are,  this  argues  your  proficiency 
in  the  law  I 

Ovid  ju.  They  wrong  me,  sir,  and  do 
abuse  you  more. 
That  blow  your  ears  with  these  untrue 

reports. 
I  am  not  known  unto  the  open  stage, 
Nor  do  I  traffic  in  their  theatres : 
Indeed,  I  do  acknowledge,  at  request 
Of  some  near  friends,^  and   honourable 

Romans, 
I  have  begun  a  poem  of  that  nature. 


^  They  forget  they  are  in  the  statute,  ^c.'\ 
He  alludes  to  the  statute  of  tlie  thirty-ninth  of 
Elizabeth,  by  which  common  players,  i.e.,  per- 
sons not  authorized  to  act  under  the  hand  and 
seal  of  some  nobleman,  were  deemed  rogues  and 
vagabonds. 

*  They  are  blazoned  there;  there  they  are 
tricked,]  To  blazoKy  is  to  set  forth  a  coat 
of  arms  in  its  proper  colours ;  to  tricky  as  has 
been  before  observed,  is  to  draw  it  only  with 
a  pen. 

*  Of  some  near  friends,']  Whalley,  who  took 
for  his  text  the  paltry  edition  of  the  booksellers, 
gave  tneer  friends ;  an  expression  not  bad  in 
itself,  but  without  authority.    This  very  corrup- 


Ovid  se.  You  have,  sir,  a  poem!  and 
where  is  it  ?  That's  the  law  you  study. 

Ovid  Ju,  Cornelius  Callus  borrowed  it| 
to  read. 

Ovil  se.  Cornelius  Callus!  there's  an- 1 
other  gallant  too  hath  drunk  of  the  same 
poison,  and  TibuUus  and  Propertius.    But 
these  are  gentlemen  of  means  and  revenues 
now.     Thou  art  a  yoimger  brother,  and 
hast    nothing    but  thy  bare  exhibition  ;^| 
which  I  protest  shall  be  bare  indeed,  if  thou  I 
forsake  not  these  unprofitable  by-courses, 
and  that  timely  too.     Name  me  a  profestl 
poet,  that  his  poetry  did  ever  aiford  him  so ! 
much  as  a  competency.    Ay,  your  god  of  j 
poets  there,  whom  all  of  you  admire  and 
reverence   so   much.   Homer,    he   whose: 
worm-eaten  statue  must  not  be    spewed; 
against,  but  with  hallowed  lips  and  grovel- i 
ling  adoration,  what  was  he  ?  what  was  he  ? 

Tuc.  Many,  I'll  tell  thee,  old  swaggerer ; 
he  was  a  poor  blind,  rhyming  rascal,  that 
lived  obscurely  up  and  down  in  booths  and 
tap-houses,  and  scarce  ever  made  a  good 
meal  in  his  sleep,  the  whoreson  hungry; 
beggar. 

Ovid  se.  He  says  well: — ^nay,  I  know 
this  nettles  you  now ;  but  answer  me,  is  it 
not  true?  You'll  tell  me  his  name  shall 
live ;  and  that  now  being  dead  his  works 
have  eternized  him,  and  made  him  divine : 
but  could  this  divinity  feed  him  while  he 
lived  ?  could  his  name  feast  him  ?^ 

Tuc.  Or  purchase  him  a  senator's  re- 
venue, could  it? 

Ovid  se.  Ay,  or  give  him  place  in  the 
commonwealth?  worship,  or  attendants? 
make  him  be  carried  in  his  litter  ? 

Tuc.  Thou  speakest  sentences,  old  Bias.' 

Lup.  All  this  the  law  will  do,  young  sir, 
if  you'll  follow  it. 

Ovid  se.  If  he  be  mine,  he  shall  follow 
and  observe  what  I  will  apt  him  to,  or  I 
pr(^ess  here  openly  and  utterly  to  disclaim 
him. 

tiou  has  been  frequently  produced  by  the  com- 
mentators, as  ascertaining  the  ancient  sense  oi 
the  word  mere.  It  is  seldom  safe  to  trust  a  copy 
of  a  copy ;  they  should  have  turned  to  the  quarto 
and  folio  editions. 

*  Thy  bare  exhibition ;]  i.e.,  stipend,  or  annual 
allowance  from  his  father.  This  word  has  beoi 
already  noticed. 

^  Thou  speakest  sentences ^  old  Bias.]  Bias 
was  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece.  Xmmor- 
tality  was  cheaply  purchased  in  his  days,  for,  to 
speak  tenderly,  there  is  "no  great  matter"  m 
such  of  his  "  sentences"  as  have  come  down  to 
us.  What  follows,  as  far  as  "Well,  the  day 
grows  old,"  is  not  in  the  quarto. 
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Ovidju,  Sir,  let  me  crave  you  will  forego 
these  moods : 
I  will  be  anything,  or  study  anything ; 
111  prove  the  unfashioned  body  of  the  law 
Pure  elegance,  and    make  her  rugged'st 

strains 
Run  smoothly  as  Propertius'  elegies. 
Ovid  se.   Ptopertius'  elegies  ?  good  ! 
Lup.  Nay,  you  take  him  too  quickly, 
Marcus. 

Ovid  se.  Why,  he  cannot  speak,  he  can- 
not think  out  of  poetry ;  he  is  bewitched 
with  it. 
Lup.  Come,  do  not  misprize  him. 
Ovid  se.  Misprize/  ay,  marry,  I  would 
have  him  use  some  such  words  now ;  they 
have  some  touch,  some  taste  of  the  law. 
He  should  make  himself  a  style  out  of 
these,  and  let  his  Propertius'  elegies  go  by. 
Lup.    Indeed,  young  Publius,  he  that 
will  now  hit  the  mark,  must  shoot  through 
the  law  •}  we  have  no  other  planet  reigns, 
and  in  that  sphere  you  may  sit  and  sing 
with  angels.     Why,  the  law  makes  a  man 
happy,-  without  respecting  any  other  meht ; 
a  simple  scholar,  or  none  at  all,  may  be  a 
lawyer. 

Tuc.  He  tells  thee  true,  my  noble  neo- 
phyte ;  my  little  grammaticaster,  he  does  : 
it  ^all  never  put  thee  to  thy  mathematics, 
metaphysics,  philosophy,  and  I  know  not 
what  supposed  sufficiencies ;  if  thou  canst 
but  have. the  patience  to  plod  enough,  talk, 
and  make  a  noise  enough,  be  impudent 
enough,  and  'tis  enough. 
Lup.  Three  books  will  furnish  you. 
Tmc.  And  the  less  art  the  better :  be- 
sides, when  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  thy 
chevril  conscience  ;3  to  do  right  or  wrong 
at  thy  pleasure,  my  pretty  Alcibiades. 
Lup.  Ay,  and  to  have  better  men  than 


^  He  that  tvill  now  hit  the  marky  must  shoot 
fhrough  the  law"  drv.]  These  and  what  follow 
are  probably  the  passages  which  gave  offence  to 
the  professors  of  the  law.  Jonson's  old  antago- 
nist thus  alludes  to  them,  "  Thou  hast  entered 
actioiis  of  assault  and  battery  against  a  company 
of  hooourable  and  worshipful  fathers  of  the  law, 
thou  wrangling  rascal :  law  is  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  \iS!Ar—Satiromastix. 
.  *  W>4y,  the  law  makes  a  man  happy,  &v.] 
i-e->  rich;  a  Latinism ;  there  is  something  too 
pedantical  in  this ; — it  is,  however,  more  excu- 
^Ue  than  the  carelessness  of  our  modem  trans- 
lators, who  sometimes  anglicise  the  word  {beattts) 
literally,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  sense. 
An  instance  just  occurs  to  me.    Cat.  Car.  x. 

**  EgOf  itt pttelUe 
Unum  tne/acerem  beatiorum"  ^c. 


himself,  by  many  thousand  degrees,  to  ob- 
serve him,  and  stand  bare. 

Tuc.  True,  and  he  to  carrv  himself  proud 
and  stately,  and  have  the  law  on  his  side 
for't,  old  boy. 

Ovid  se.  Well,  the  day  grows  old,  gentle- 
men, and  I  must  leave  you.  Publius,  if 
thou  wilt  hold  my  favour,  abandon  these 
idle,  fruitless  studies  that  so  bewitch  thee. 
Send  Janus  home  his  backface  again,  and 
look  only  forward  to  the  law  :  intend  that. 
I  will  allow  thee  what  shall  suit  thee  in  the 
rank  of  gentlemen,  and  maintain  thy  society 
with  the  best ;  and  under  these  conditions 
I  leave  thee.  My  blessings  light  upon  thee, 
if  thou  respect  them;  if  not,  mine  eyes 
may  drop  for  thee,  but  thine  own  heart  will 
ache  for  itself;  and  so  farewell  I  What, 
are  my  horses  come  ? 

Lus.  Yes,  sir,  they  are  at  the  gate  with- 
out. 

Ovid  se.  That's  well. — Asinius  Lupus,  a 
word.  Captain,  I  shall  take  my  leave  of 
you? 

Tuc.  No,  my  little  old  boy,  dispatch  with 
Cothurnus  there :  I'll  attend  thee,  I 

Lus.  To  borrow  some  ten  drachms:  I 
know  his  project.  [Aside. 

Ovid  se.  Sir,  you  shall  make  me  behold- 
ing to  you.  Now,  Captain  Tucca,  what 
say  you  ? 

Tuc.  Why,  what  should  I  say,  or  what 
can  I  say,  my  flower  o'  the  order  ?  Should 
I  say  thou  art  rich,  or  that  thou  art 
honourable,  or  wise,  or  valiant,  or  learned, 
or  liberal?  why,  thou  art  all  these,  and 
thou  knowest  it,  my  noble  Lucullus,  thou 
knowest  it.  Come,  be  not  ashamed  of  thy 
virtues,  old  stump :  honour's  a  good  brooch 
to  wear  in  a  man's  hat^  at  all  times.  Thou 
art  the  man  of  war's  Mecaenas,  old  boy. 


This  is  rendered, 

"  I  answered,  that  the  slut,  I  own, 
Might  take  me  for  a  lucky  one,"  &c. 

It  should  be,  for  a  "wealthy  one. 

*  yAy  chevril  conscience il  i.e.,  stretching:  the 
allusion  is  to  kid's  leather,  which  is  yielding  and 
pliable :  thus  Shakspeare : 

"  The  capacity 
Of  your  soft  chevril  conscience  would  receive. 
If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it." 

Henry  Vlil.,  act  ii.  sc.  3.  Whal. 

*  Honour's  a  good  brooch  to  vkar  in  a  man's 
hat]  The  fashion  of  wearing  some  kind  of  orna- 
ment in  the  front  of  the  hat  is  noticed  by  all  our 
old  poets.  These  brooches  were  sometimes  of 
great  value,  and  formed  of  jewels  set  in  gold  or 

i  silver  (see  Massinger,  vol.  iv.  p.  213},  and  some- 
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Why  shouldst  aot  thou  be  graced  then  by 
them,  as  well  as  he  is  by  his  poets  ? — 

Enter  Pyrgus  and  whispers  Tucca. 

How  now,  my  carrier,  what  news  ? 

Lus.  The  boy  has  stayed  within  for  his 
cue  this  half  hour.  [Aside. 

Tuc.  Come,  do  not  whisper  to  me,  but 
speak  it  out :  what !  it  is  no  treason  against 
the  state  I  hope,  is  it  ? 

Lus,  Yes,  against  the  state  of  my  master's 
purse.  \Aside^  and  exit, 

Pyr,  [aloud.'}  Sir,  Agrippa  desires  you 
to  forbear  him  till  the  next  week ;  his  mules 
are  not  yet  come  up. 

Tuc,  His  mules !  now  the  bots,  the 
spavin,  and  the  glanders,  and  some  dozen 
diseases  more,  light  on  him  and  his  mules  ! 
What,  have  they  the  yellows,  his  mules, 
that  they  come  no  faster?  or  are  they 
foundered,  ha?  his  mules  have  the  staggers 
belike,  have  they  ? 

Pyr,  O  no,  sir: — then  your  tongue  might 
be  suspected  for  one  of  his  mules.     [Aside. 

Tuc.  He  owes  me  almost  a  talent,  and  he 
thinks  to  bear  it  away  with  his  mules,  does 
he  ?  Sirrah,  you  nut-cracker,  go  your  ways 
to  him  again,  and  tell  him  I  must  have 
money,  I :  I  cannot  eat  stones  and  turfs, 
say.  What,  will  he  clem  me  and  my  fol- 
lowers ?^  ask  him  an  he  will  clem  me ;  do, 
go.  He  would  have  me  fry  my  jerkin, 
would  he?  Away,  setter,  away.  Yet,  stay, 
my  little  tumbler,  2  this  old  boy  shall  supply 
now.  I  will  not  trouble  him,  I  cannot  be 
importunate,  I ;  I  cannot  be  impudent. 

Pyr.  Alas,  sir,  no;  you  are  the  most 
maidenly  blushing  creature  upon  the  earth. 

[Aside. 

Tuc.  Dost  thou  hear,  my  little  six  and 
fifty,  or  thereabouts?  thou  art  not  to  learn 
the  humours  and  tricks  of  tha^  old  bald 
cheater.  Time;  thou  hast  not  this  chain 
for  nothing.      Men  of  worth  have  their 

times  of  copper.  lead,  &c.,  nay,  so  universal 
was  the  mode,  tnat  to  accommodate  the  poor, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  form  them  like  the 
boss  of  the  Romans,  of  yet  ruder  materials, 
pasteboard  and  leather.  The  last  is  mentioned 
by  Decker,  "  Thou  shalt  wear  her  glove  in  thy 
worshipful  hat,  like  to  a  leather  brooch." — 
Satirotnastix. 

^  What,  will  he  clem  me  and  my  followers  ?] 
i.e.,  starve.  It  has  occurred  already,  p.  102  3, 
''  Hard  is  the  choice,  when  the  valiant  must  eat 
their  arms  or  clem."  See  also  Massin^er,  vol.  ii. 
p.  362.  There  is  some  pleasantry  m  making 
Agrippa,  the  first  man  in  the  state,  indebted  to 
this  beggarly  captain. 

*  Yet,  stay^  my  Utile  tumbler,]   Not  one  that 


chimeras,  as  well  as  other  creatures ;  and 
they  do  see  monsters  sometimes,  they  do, 
they  do,  brave  boy. 

Pyr,  Better  cheap  than  he  shall  see  you,  3 
I  warrant  him.  [Aside, 

Tuc.  Thou  must  let  me  have  six — six 
drachms,  I  mean,  old  boy:  thou  shalt  doit ;  I 
tell  thee,  old  boy,  thou  shalt,  and  in  private 
too,  dost  thou  see? — Go,  walk  off:  \to  the 
Boy] — ^There,  there.  Six  is  the  simi.  Thy 
son's  a  gallant  spark,  and  must  not  be  put 
out  of  a  sudden.  Come  hither,  Calli- 
machus ;  thy  father  tells  me  thou  art  too 
poetical,  boy :  thou  must  not  be  so ;  thou 
must  leave  them,  young  novice,  thou  must ; 
they  are  a  sort  of  poor  starved  rascals,  that 
are  ever  wrapt  up  in  foul  linen ;  and  can 
boast  of  nothing  but  a  lean  visage,  peering 
out  of  a  seam-rent  suit,  the  very  emblems 
of  beggary.  No,  dost-  hear,  turn  lawyer, 
thou  shalt  be  my  sohcitor. — Tis  right,  old  ^ 
boy,  is  't? 

Ovid  se.  You  were  best  tell  it,  captain. 

Tuc.  No ;  fare  thou  well,  mine  honest 
horseman ;  and  thou,  old  beaver,  [to  Lupus] 
— Pray  thee,  Roman,  when  thou  comest  to 
town,  see  me  at  my  lodging,  visit  me  some- 
times; thou  shalt  be  welcome,  old  boy. 
Do  not  balk  me,  good  swaggerer.  Jove 
keep  thy  chain  from  pawning ;  go  thy  ways, 
if  thou  lack  money  I'll  lend  thee  some :  I'll 
leave  thee  to  thy  horse  now.    Adieu. 

Ovidse.  Farewell,  good  captain. 

Tuc.  Boy,  you  can  have  but  half  a  share 
now,  boy.  [Exit,  followed  by  Pyrgus. 

Ovid  se.  'Tis  a  strange  boldness  that  ac- 
companies this  fellow. — ^Come. 

Ovidju.  I'll  give  attendance  on  you  to 
your  horse,  sir,  please  you— 

Ovid  se.  No ;  keep  your  chamber,  and 
fall  to  your  studies ;  do  so.  The  gods  of 
Rome  bless  thee  !  [Exit  with  Lupus. 

Ovidju.  And  give  me  stomach  to  digest 
this  law  :* 

shews  postures,  but  a  particular  kind  of  doe,  to 
which  our  ancestors  gave  the  name  of  ittmbler, 
from  his  manner  of  hunting. — Whal. 

*  Better  cheap  than  he  shall  see  you,"]  At  a 
less  price.  Cheap  is  market,  and  the  adjective 
^ody  with  its  comparatives,  is  often  joineid  with 
It  by  our  old  writers ;  thus  we  have  continually 
good  cheap,  better  cheapo  &c.  for  cheap,  cheaper, 
and  cheapest. 

*  Andzive  me  stomach  to  digest  this  law  : 
That  should  have  followed,  &c.]    So  Gloster, 

in  the  same  strain  of  irony : 

**  Amen  !  and  make  me  die  a  good  old  man ! 
That  is  the  butt  end  of  a  mother's  blessing  ; 
I  marvel  that  her  Grace  did  leave  it  out.' 

Rich.  III.,  act  ii.  sc.  a.     Whal. 
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That   should  have  followed  sure,  had   I 

been  he. 
O,  sacred  Poesy,  thou  spirit  of  arts, 
The  soul  of  science,  and  the  queen  of  souls ; 
What  profane  violence,  almost  sacrilege. 
Hath  here  been  offered  thy  divinities  1 
That  thine  own  guiltless  poverty  should 

arm 
Prodigious  ignorance  to  wound  thee  thus  ! 
For  thence  is  all  their  force  of  aigument 
Drawn  forth  against  thee ;  or  from  the 

abuse 
Of  thy  great  powers  in  adulterate  brains : 
When,  would  men  learn  but  to  distinguish 

spirits. 
And  set  true  difference  'twixt  those  jaded 

wits 
That  run  a  broken  pace  for  common  hire, 
And  the  high  raptures  of  a  happy  muse, 
Bom  on  the  wings  of  her  immortal  thought. 
That  kicks  at  esuth  with  a  disdainful  heel, 
And  beats  at  heaven  gates  ^'ith  her  bright 

hoo£s; 
They  would  not  then,  with  such  distorted 

faces. 
And  desperate  censures,  stab  at  Poesy. 
They  woidd  admire  bright  knowledge,  and 

their  minds 
Should   ne'er   descend   on   so   unworthy 

objects 
As  gold  or  titles;   they  would  dread  far 

more 
To  be  thought  ignorant  than  be  known 

poor. 
The  time  was  once,^  when  wit  drowned 

wealth ;  but  now. 
Your  only  barbarism  is  t'  have  wit,  and 

want. 
No  matter  now  in  virtue  who  excels, 
He  that  hath  coin,  hath  all  perfecdon  else. 
Tib.  [within.']  Ovid  I 
Otnd.  Who's  there  ?    Come  in. 


^  TA^  time  was  once^  &c.]  This  is  from 
Amor.  lib.  iiL  eleg.  8. 

**  lugenium  quondam  fueratpretiosius  auro; 
At  nunc  barbaries granais,  habere  nihil." 

'  Good  morrow,  lawyer.]  It  should  be  ob- 
served, that  Ovid  is  still  in  the  cap  and  gown 
which  he  had  assumed  upon  the  entrance  of  his 
£ither. 

*  They  run  from  my  pen  unwittingly,  if  they 
be  verse.  ^ 

"  Sponte  tamen  numeros  carmen  veniebat  ad 
aptos, 
Et  quod  conabar  scribere^  versus  erat^^ 

The  above,  however,  is  but  a  poor  specimen  of 
it ;  •  though  it  serves  well  enough  to  show  that 
I^rd  HMxiwicke  was  not  the  first  who  thought 
of  putting  the  common  law  into  verse.      As 


Enter  TibuUus. 

Tib.  Good  morrow,  lawyer.* 
Ovid.  Good  morrow,  dearTibullus;  wel- 
come :  sit  down. 
Tib.  Not  I.    What,  so  hard  at  it?  Let's 
see  what's  here  ? 
"  Numa  in  decimo  nono  !"    Nay,  I  will  see 

it 

Ovid.  Prithee  away 

Tib,  "  If  thrice  in  field  a  man  vanquish 
his  foe, 
'Tis  after  in  his  choice  to  serveor  no. " 
How  now,  Ovid  I    Law  cases  in  verse  ? 

Ovid.  In  troth,  I  know  not;  they  run 
from  my  pen  unwittingly,  if  they  be  verse.* 
What's  the  news  abroad  ? 

Tib,  Off  with  this  gown  ;  I  come  to  have 
thee  walk. 

Ovid.  No,  good  Tibullus,  I'm  not  now 
in  case. 
Pray  let  me  alone. 

Tib.  How  !  not  in  case  ? 
'Slight,  thou'rt  in  too  much  case,  by  all 
this  law. 
Ovid.  Troth,  if  I  live,  I  will  new  dress 
the  law 
In  sprightly  Poesy's  habiliments. 

Tib.  The  hell  thou  wilt  I    What !  turn 
law  into  verse  ? 
Thy  father  has  school'd  thee,  I  see.    Here, 

read  that  same ; 
There's  subject  for  you ;  and,  if  I  mistake 

not, 
A  supersedeas  to  your  melancholy. 

Ovid.  How  !  subscribed  Julia!    O  my  , 

life,  my  heaven ! 
Tib.  Is  the  mood  changed  ? 
Ovid.  Music  of  wit  I  note  for  the  har- 
monious spheres  1 
Celestial  accents,  how  you  ravish  me  ! 
Tib.  What  is  it,  Ovid? 

Whalley  brought  back  the  date  of  this  law  from 
the  4to,  it  is  nere  retained ;  though  with  some 
little  injustice  perhaps  to  Jonson.  He  had  dis- 
covered, I  imagine,  the  impropriety  of  attri- 
buting regulations  of  a  warlike  nature  to  Numa, 
and  therefore  omitted  the  title  upon  a  revision  of 
the  play. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Ovid's  law ;  yet  he  was 
somewhat  farther  advanced  in  it  than  Jonson 
seems  to  admit:  he  was  apparently  a  very 
respectable  advocate.  He  tells  Augustus  that 
he  had  pleaded  causes  in  his  youth  with  success 
as  one  of  the  Centum viri ;  and  that,  when  he  ^ 
heard  private  disputes  as  a  judge,  the  losing 
parties  were '  satisfied  with  the  equity  of  his 
decision : 

"  Nee  male  commissa  est  nobis  firtuna  reorunt, 
Lisque"  &c. — Trisi.  lib.  li.  v.  9^ 
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Ovid.  That  I  must  meet  my  Julia,  the 

Princess  Julia. 
Tib.  Where? 

Ovid.  Why,  at 

Heart,  I've  forgot ;   my  passion  so  trans- 
ports me. 
tU.  I'll  save  your  pains :  it  is  at  Albius' 
house. 
The  jeweller's,  where  the  fair  Lycoris  lies. 
Ovid.  Who?  Cytheris,  Cornelius Gallus' 

love? 
Tib.  Ay,   he'll  be  there  too,  and  my 

Plautia. 
Ovid.  And  why  not  your  Delia? 
Tib.  Yes,  and  your  Corinna. 
Ovid.   True;  but,  my  sweet  TibuUus, 
keep  that  secret ; 
I  would  not,  for  all  Rome,  it  should  be 

thought 
I  veil  bright  Julia  underneath  that  name : 
Julia,  the  gem  and  jewel  of  my  soul, 
That  takes  her  honours  from  the  golden  sky, 
As  beauty  doth  all  lustre  from  her  eye. 
The  air  respires  the  pure  Elysian  sweets 
In  which  she  breathes,  and  from  her  looks 

descend 
The  glories  of  the  sumnier.   Heaven  she  is, 
Praised  in  herself  above  all  praise  ;  and  he 
Which  hears  her  speak,  would  swear  the 

tuneful  orbs 
Turned  in  his  zenith  only. 

Tib.  Publius,  thou'lt  lose  thyself. 
Ovid.  O,  in  no  labyrinth  can  I  safelier  err, 
Than  when  I  lose  myself  in  praising  her. 
Hence,  law,  and  welcome  Muses  !  though 

not  rich. 
Yet  are  you  pleasing :  let's  be  reconciled. 
And  new  made  one.    Henceforth,  I  pro- 
mise faith, 
And  all  my  serious  hours  to  spend  with 

you ; 
With  you,  whose  music  striketh  on   my 

heart. 
And  with  bewitching  tones  steals  forth  my 

spirit, 
In  Julia's  name ;  fair  Julia :  Julia's  love 
Shall   be  a  law,  and  that  sweet  law  I'll 

study, 
The  law  and  art  of  sacred  Julia's  love : 
All  other  objects  will  but  abjects  prove. 
Tib.  Come,  we  shall  have  thee  as  pas- 
sionate as 
Pfopertius  anon. 

Ovid.  O,  how  does  my  Sextus  ? 
•    Tib.  Faith,  full  of  sorrow  for  his  Cynthia's 
death. 
Ovid.  What,  still? 

Tib.  Still,  and  still  more,  his  griefs  do 
grow  upon  him 


As  do  his  hours.     Never  did  I  know 
An  understanding  spirit  so  take  to  heart 
The  common  work  of  Fate. 

Omd.  O,  my  TibuUus, 
Let  us  not  blame  him;  for  against  such 

chances 
The  heartiest  strife  of  virtue  is  not  proof. 
We  may  read  constancy  and  fortitude 
To  other  souls ;   but   had  ourselves  been 

struck 
With  the  like  planet,  had  our  loves,  like 

his. 
Been  ravished  from  us  by  injurious  death. 
And  in  the  height  and  heat  of  our  best 

days. 
It  would  have  cracked  our  sinews,  shrunk 

our  veins. 
And  made  our  very  heart-strings  jar,  like 

his. 
Come,  let's  go  take  him  forth,  and  prove 

if  mirth 
Or  company  will  but  abate  his  passion. 
Tib.  Content,  and  I  implore  the  ^ods 

it  may.  lExrunL 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  l.—A  Room  in  Albius's  House. 
Enter  Albius  and  Crispinus. 

Alb.  Master  Crispinus,  you  are  welcome  r 
pray  use  a  stool,  sir.  Your  cousin  Cy- 
theris will  come  down  presently.  We  are 
so  busy  for  the  receiving  of  these  courtiers 
here,  that  I  can  scarce  be  a  minute  with 
myself,  for  thinking  of  them.  Pray  you 
sit,  sir  ;  pray  you  sit,  sir. 

Crisp.  I  am  very  well,  sir.  Never  trust 
me,  but  you  are  most  delicately  seated 
here,  full  of  sweet  delight  and  blandish- 
ment !  an  excellent  air,  an  excellent  air  ! 

Alb.  Ay,  sir,  'tis  a  pretty  air.  These 
courtiers  run  in  my  mind  still;  I  must 
look  out.  For  Jupiter's  sake,  sit,  sir ;  or 
please  you  walk  into  the  garden  ?  There's 
a  garden  on  the  back-side. 

Crisp.  I  am  most  strenuously  well,  L 
thank  you,  sir. 

Alb.  Much  good  do  you,  sir. 

Enter  Chloe,  with  two  Maids. 

Chloe.  Come,  bring  those  perfumes  for- 
ward a  little,  and  strew  some  roses  and 
violets  here.  Fie!  here  be  rooms  savour 
the  most  pitifully  rank  that  ever  I  felt.  I 
cry  the  gods  mercy,  \sees  Albius]  my 
I  husband's  in  the  wind  of  us  ! 
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Alb,  Why,  this  is  good,  excellent,  ex- 
cellent !  weU  said,  my  sweet  Chloe ;  trim 
up  your  house  most  obsequiously. 

Chloe.  For  Vulcan's  sake,  breathe  some- 
where else :  in  troth,  you  overcome  our  per- 
fumes exceedingly;  you  are  too  predo- 
minant. 

Alb,  Hear  but  my  o^Mnion,  sweet  wife. 

Chloe.  A  pin  for  your  pinion  1  In  sin- 
cerity, if  you  be  thus  fulsome  to  me  in 
everything,  I'll  be  divorced.  Gods  my 
body !  you  know  what  you  were  before  I 
mairied  you ;  I  was  a  gentlewoman  born, 
I ;  I  lost  all  my  friends  to  be  a  citizen's 
wife,  because  I  heard,  indeed,  they  kept 
their  wives  as  fine  as  ladies ;  and  that  we 
might  rule  our  husbands  like  ladies,  and  do 
wl^t  we  listed  ;  do  you  think  I  would  have 
married  you  else  ? 

Alb.  I  acknowledge,  sweet  wife  : — she 
speaks  the  best  of  any  woman  in  Italy,  and 
moves  as  mightily ;  which  makes  me,  I 
had  rather  she  should  make  bumps  on  my 
head,  as  big  as  my  two  fingers,  than  I 
would  offend  her. — But,  sweet  wife 

Chloe.  Yet  again!  Is  it  not  grace 
enough  for  you,  that  I  call  you  husband, 
and  you  call  me  wife ;  but  you  must  still 
be  poking  me,  against  my  will,  to  things  ? 

Alb.  But  you  know,  wife,  here  are  the 
greatest  ladies,  and  gallantest  gentlemen 
of  Rome,  to  be  entertained  in  oiu*  house 
now ;  and  I  would  fain  advise  thee  to  en- 
tertain them  in  the  best  sort,  i'  faith,  wife. 
Chloe.  In  sincerity,  did  you  ever  hear  a 
man  talk  so  idly?  You  would  seem  to  be 

(master !  you  would  have  your  spoke  in  my 
cart!  you  would  advise  me  to  entertain 
'  ladies  and  gentlemen  !  Because  you  can 
marshal  your  pack-needles,  horse-combs, 
hobby-horses,  and  wall-candlesticks  in 
your  warehouse  better  than  I,  therefore 
you  can  tell  how  to  entertain  ladies  and 
gentlefolks  better  than  I ! 

Alb.  O,  my  sweet  wife,  upbraid  me  not 
with  that ;  gain  savours  sweetly  from  any 
tiling  ;*  he  that  respects  to  get,  must  relish 
all  commodities  alike,  and  admit  no  dif- 


*  Gain  unfours  sweetly  front  anything  i\ 
^en  Jonson  thus  ^ve  us  the  meaning  of  the 
I^tdn  saying,  Lucn  bonus  est  odor  ex  re  qua- 
A^r^,  he  forgot  that  the  occasion  from  which  it 
took  its  rise  was  much  posterior  to  the  age  in 
which  the  persons  of  his  drama  lived. — Whal. 

Whalle^  alludes  to  the  well-known  anecdote 
of  Vespasian :  the  words  of  the  text,  however, 
3re  a  proverbial  sentence  as  old  in  the  world  as 
toe  love  of  gain.  The  merit  of  Vespasian's  jest 
consists  in  the  practical  application  of  them. 

'  Admit  no  difference  between  oade,  6v.l 


ference  between  oade  and  frankincense, ^ 
or  the  most  precious  balsamum  and  a  tar- 
barrel. 

Chloe.  Marry,  foh !  you  sell  snuffers 
too, 3 if  you  be  remembered;  but  I  pray 
you  let  me  buy  them  out  of  your  hand ; 
for,  I  tell  you  true,  I  take  it  highly  in 
snuff,  to  learn  how  to  entertain  gentlefolks 
of  you,  at  these  years,  i'  faith.  Alas,  man, 
there  was  not  a  genderaan  came  to  your 
house  in  your  t'other  wife's  time,  I  hope  I 
nor  a  lady,  nor  music,  nor  masques  1  Nor 
you  nor  your  house  were  so  much  as 
spoken  of,  before  I  disbased  myself,  from 
my  hood  and  my  farthingal,  to  these  bum- 
rowls  and  your  whalebone  bodice. 

Alb.  Look  here,  my  sweet  wife  ;  I  am 
mum,  my  dear  mummia,  my  balsamum, 

my  spermaceti,  and  my  very  city  of She 

has  the  most  best,  true,  feminine  wit  in 
Rome  1 

Cris.  I  have  heard  so,  sir  ;  and  do  most 
vehemently  desire  to  participate  the  know- 
ledge of  her  fair  features. 

Alb.  Ah,  peace  ;  you  shall  hear  more 
anon ;  be  not  seen  yet,  I  pray  you  ;  not 
yet :  observe.  {Exit. 

Chloe.  'Sbody!  give. husbands  the  head 
a  little  more,  and  they'll  be  nothing  but 
head  shortly.    What's  he  there  ? 

1  Maid.  I  know  not,  forsooth. 

2  Maid,  Who  would  you  speak  with, 
sir? 

Cris.  I  would  speak  with  my  cousin 
Cytheris. 

2  Maid.  He  is  one,  forsooth,  would  speak 
with  his  cousin  Cytheris. 

Chloe.  Is  she  your  cousin,  sir  ? 

Cris.  [coming  forward.']  Yes,  in  truth, 
forsooth,  for  fault  of  a  better. 

Chloe.  She  is  a  gentlewoman. 

Cris.  Or  else  she  should  not  be  my 
cousin,  I  assure  you. 

Chloe.  Are  you  a  gentleman  bom  ? 

Cris.  That  I  am,  lady ;  you  shall  see 
mine  arms  if  it  please  you. 

Chloe.  No,  your  legs  do  sufficiently  shew 
you  are  a  gentleman  born,  sir  ;  for  a  man 


i.e.,  ''woad,  a  plant  much  cultivated  in  this 
country  for  the  use  of  dyers." — Diet.  The  blue 
tinct  with  which  the  ancient  Britons  stained 
their  bodies,  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  from 
this  vegetable. 

*  Marry f  foh  I  you  sell  snuffers  too,  &c.] 
These,  with  the  articles  enumerated  above, 
seem  rather  awkwardly  placed  in  a  jeweller's 
shop :  but  trades  were  fewer,  and  less  accurately 
defined,  in  Jonson's  days;  hence  these  collec- 
tions of  heterogeneous  wares  were  to  be  found 
,  in  every  street.    Chloe  is  a  confirmed  punster. 
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borne  upon  little  legs,  is  always  a  gentleman 
bora.* 

Cris.  Yet,  I  pray  you,  vouchsafe  the 
sight  of  my  arms,  mistress ;  for  I  bear  them 
about  me  to  have  them  seen.  My  name  is 
Crispinus,  or  Cri-spinas  indeed  ;  which  is 
well  expressed  in  my  arms  -^  a  face  crying 
in  chief;  and  beneath  it  a  bloody  toe, 
between  three  ihoxns  pungent. 

Chloe,  Then  you  are  welcome,  sir ;  now 
you  are  a  gentleman  bora,  I  can  find  in  my 
heart  to  welcome  you  ;  for  I  am  a  gentle- 
woman bora  too,  and  will  bear  my  head 
high  enough,  though  'twere  my  fortune  to 
marry  a  tradesman.^ 

Cris,  No  doubt  of  that,  sweet  feature  ; 
your  carriage  shews  it  in  any  man's  eye, 
that  is  carried  upon  you  with  judgment. 

Re-enter  Albius. 

Alb.  Dear  wife,  be  not  angry. 

Chloe.  Gods  my  passion ! 

Alb.  Hear  me  but  one  thing ;  let  not 
your  maids  set  cushions  in  the  parlour 
windows,  nor  in  the  dining-chamber 
windows;  nor  upon  stools,  in  either  of 
them,  in  any  case ;  for  'tis  tavem-like :  but 
lay  them  one  upon  another,  in  some  out- 
room  or  comer  of  the  dining-chamber. 

Chloe.  Go,  go  ;  meddle  with  yoiu"  bed- 
chamber only  ;  or  rather  with  your  bed  in 
your  chamber  only ;  or  rather  with  your 
wife  in  your  bed  only  ;  or,  on  my  faith,  I'll 
not  be  pleased  with  you  only. 

Alb.  Look  here,  my  dear  wife,  entertain 

that  gentleman  kindly,  I  prithee mum. 

lExit. 

^  A  man  home  ^Pon  little  le^  is  always  a 
gentleman  bam.]  To  this  fashionable  charac- 
teristic of  a  fine  gentleman,  there  are  innume- 
rable allusions  in  our  old  writers ;  thus  Browne  : 

**  If  small  le^  wan 
Ever  the  title  of  a  zentletHan^ 
His  did  acquire  it. ' — Brit.  Past,  lib.  2. 

And  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 

"I'll  never  trust  long  chins  and  little  legs  ag^ain ; 
But  know  them,  sure,  lox gentletnen  hereafter." 

And  see  Massinger,  vol  iv.  278.  Decker,  in  his 
GulVs  Hornbook,  evidently  refers  to  this  passage. 
"Now,  sir,  if  the  writer"  (of  the  comedy)  "be  a 
fellow  that  hath  either  epigrammed  you  or  hath 
had  a  flurt  at  your  mistress,  or  hath  brought 
either  your  feather  or  your  -nd  beard,  or  your 
little  legs  on  th^  stage,  you  shall  disgrace  him 
worse  than  by  tossing  him  in  a  blanket,  or  giving 
him  the  bastinxdo  in  a  taveme,  if,  in  the  middle 
of  his  play,  you  rise,"  &c.  Here  Decker  retorts 
on  Jonson  ;  the  blanketting^\xdA%  to  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  him  in  the  Satiromastix^  and 


Chloe.  Go,  I  need  your  instructions 
indeed  1  anger  me  no  more,  I  advise  you. 
Citi-sin,  quoth'a  H  she's  a  wise  gentle- 
woman, i'  faith,  will  many  herself  to  the 
sin  of  the  dty. 

Alb.  [re-entering'.l  But  this  time,  and 
no  more,  by  heav'n,  wife :  hang  no  pic- 
tures in  the  hall,  nor  in  the  dining-chamber, 
in  any  case,  but  in  the  gallery  only  :  for  'tis 
not  courtly  else,  o'  my  word,  wife. 

Chloe.  'Sprecious,  never  have  done  ! 

Alb.  Wife [Exit. 

Chloe.  Do  I  not  bear  a  reasonable  cor- 
rigible hand  over  him,  Crispinus  ? 

Cris.  By  this  hand,  lady,  you  hold  a 
most  sweet  hand  over  him. 

Alb.  [re-entering.]  And  then,  for  the 
great  gilt  andirons 

Chloe.  Again  1  Would  the  andirons  were 
in  your  great  guts  for  me  ! 

Alb.  I  do  vanish,  wife.  [Exit. 

Chloe.  How  shall  I  do,  Master  Cris- 
pinus? here  will  be  all  the  bravest  ladies  in 
court  presently  to  see  your  cousin  Cy- 
theris  :  O  the  gods  1  how  might  I  behave 
myself  now,  as  to  entertain  them  most 
courtly? 

Cris.  Marry,  lady,  if  you  will  entertain 
them  most  courtly,  you  must  do  thus  :  as 
soon  as  ever  your  maid  or  your  man 
brings  you  word  they  are  come,  you  must 
say,  A  pox  on  'em  /  what  do  they  here  f 
And  yet,  when  they  come,  speak  them  as 
fair,  and  give  them  the  kindest  welcome 
in  words  that  can  be. 

Chloe.  Is  that  the  fashion  of  courtiers, 
Crispinus  ? 


the  bastinadoing  to  a  circumstance  of  which 
(whether  true  or  not)  several  hints  are  to  be  found 
in  the  same  play. 

*  My  nafne  is  Crispinus^  or  Cri-spinas  in- 
deed; which  is  well  expressed  in  my  armSy  &c.] 
There  is  probably  some  personal  allusion  here, 
which  is  now  lost.  Whatever  it  was,  it  seems  to 
have  distressed  Decker,  for  he  strives  to  parry 
the  attack  by  introducing  a  miserable  witticism 
of  his  own — "  as  for  Crispinus,  that  Crispine- 
ass,"  &c.  These  barbarous  attempts  upon 
names,  under  the  title  of  anagrams,  were  amoi^ 
the  amusements  of  scholars  in  Jonson's  time : 
he,  however,  seems  to  have  had  a  fixed  contempt 
for  them. 

^  To  marry  a  tradesman.]  The  quarto  reads 
— tomsary  z.^at-cap,  a  term  of  contempt  usually 
applied  to  a  citizen.     See  p.  17  ^. 

*  Citi-sin,  quotkal  &c.]  This  exquisite  pun 
on  citizen  serves  very  well  to  keep  Cn-spmas 
[Cry-thorns]  in  countenance.  A  little  false  spell- 
ing, I  presume,  (for  I  am  no  great  adept  in  these 
matters),  is  allowable  where  the  eflfect  produced 
by  it  is  so  very  striking. 
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Cris.  I  assure  you  it  is,  lady ;  I  have 
observed  it. 

Chloe.  For  your  pox,  sir,  it  is  easily  hit 
on  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  speak  fair  after, 
methinks. 

Alb.  [re-entering'.']  O,  wife,  the  coaches 
are  come,  on  my  woxd ;  a  number  of 
coaches  and  courtiers. 

Chloe.  A  pox  on  them/  what  do  they 
hereP- 

Alb.  How  now,  wife !  wouldst  thou 
not  have  them  come  ? 

Chloe.  Come  !  come,  you  are  a  fool, 
j  you. — He  knows  not  the  trick  on't.  Call 
Cytheris,  I  pray  you  :  and,  good  Master 
Crispinus,  you  can  observe,  you  say ;  let 
me  entreat  you  for  all  the  ladies'  be- 
haviours, jewels,  jests,  and  attires,  that 
▼ou  marking,  as  well  as  I,  we  may  put 
both  our  marks  together,  when  th^  are 
gone,  and  confer  of  them. 

Cris.  I  warrant  you,  sweet  lady;  let 
me  alone  to  observe  till  I  turn  myself  to 
nothing  but  observation. — 

Enter  Cytheris. 

I  Good  morrow,  cousin  Cytheris. 
I      Cyth.  Welcome,  kind  cousin.     What ! 
are  they  come  ?  • 

Alb.  Ay,  your  friend  Cornelius  Gallus, 
Ovid,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  with  Julia,  the 
emperor's  daughter,  and  the  Lady  Plau- 
I  tia,  are  'light»l  at  the  door ;  and  with 
them  Hermogenes  TigeUius,  the  excellent 
musician. 
Cyth.  Come,  let  us  go  meet  them,  Chloe. 
Chloe.  Observe,  Crispinus. 
Crisp.   At    a   hair's  breadth,    lady,    I 
warrant  you. 

As  they  are  goingout,  enter  Cornelius 
Gallus,  Ovid,  Tibullus,  Propertius. 
Hermogenes,  Julia,  and  Plautia. 

Gal.  Health  to  the  lovely  Chloe!  you 
must  pardon  me,  mistress,  that  I  prefer 
this  fair  gentlewoman. 

Cyth.  I  pardon,  and  praise  you  for  it, 
sir;  and  I  beseech  your  excellence,  receive 
her  beauties  into  your  knowledge  and 
favour. 

Jul.  Cytheris,  she  hath  favour  and  be- 
haviour, that  commands  as  much  of  me  ; 
*wi,  sweet  Chloe,  know  I  do  exceedingly 


.  *  A  pox  OH  them  I  what  do  they  here  f\  Chloe 
»  an  apt  scholar : — but  who  would  think  the 
lesson  of  so  old  a  date !  It  seems  as  if  it  were 
delivered  but  yesterday. 


love  you,  and  that  I  will  approve  in  any 
grace  my  father  the  emperor  may  shew  you. 
Is  this  your  husband  ? 

Alb.  For  fault  of  a  better,  if  it  please 
your  highness. 

Chloe.  Gods  my  life,  how  he  shames 
me! 

Cyth.  Not  a  whit,  Chloe,  they  all  think 
you  politic  and  wittv ;  wise  women  choose 
not  husbands  for  tne  eye,  merit,  or  birth, 
but  wealth  and  sovereignty. 

Ovid.  Sir,  we  all  come  to  gratulate,  for 
the  good  report  of  you. 

Tib.  And  would  be  glad  to  deserve  your 
love,  sir. 

Alb.  My  wife  will  answo:  you  all,  gen- 
tlemen ;  I'll  come  to  you  again  presently. 

[Exit. 

Plan.  You  .have  chosen  you  a  most  fair 
companion  here,  Cytheris,  and  a  very  fair 
house. 

Cyth.  To  both  which,  you  and  all  my 
friends  are  very  welcome,  Plautia. 

Chloe.  With  all  my  heart,  I  assure  your 
ladyship. 

Plau.  Thanks,  sweet  Mistress  Chloe. 

yul.  You  must  needs  come  to  court, 
lady,  i'  faith,  and  there  be  sure  your  wel- 
come shall  be  as  great  to  us. 

Ovid.  She  will  deiserve  it,  madam ;  I  see, 
even  in  her  looks,  gentry,  and  general  wor- 
thin^s. 

Tib.  I  have  not  seen  a  more  certain 
character  of  an  excellent  disposition. 

Alb.  [re-entering.]  Wife ! 

Chloe.  O,  they  do  so  coziunend  me  here, 
the  courtiers !  what's  the  matter  now? 

Alb.  For  the  banquet,  sweet  wife. 

Chloe.  Yes ;  and  I  must  needs  come  to 
court,  and  be  welcome,  the  princess  says. 

{Exit  with  Albius. 

Gal.  Ovid  and  Tibullus,  you  may  be 
bold  to  welcome  your  mistress  here. 

Ovid.  We  find  it  so,  sir. 

Tib.  And  thank  Cornelius  Gallus. 

Ovid.  Nay,  my  sweet  Sextus,  in  faith 
thou  art  not  sociable. 

Prop.  In  faith  I  am  not,  Publius  ;  nor  I 
cannot. 
Sick  minds  are  like  sick  men  that  bum 

with  fevers. 
Who  when  they  drink,  please  but  a  present 

taste. 
And  after  bear  a  more  impatient  fit. 
Pray  let  me  leave  you ;  I  offend  you  all, 
And  myself  most. 

Gal.  Stay,  sweet  Propertius. 

Tib.   You   yield  too  much  unto  your 
griefs,  and  fate, 
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Which  never  hurts,  but  when  we  say  it 
hurts  us. 
Prop.  O,  peace,  TibuUus ;  yourphilosophy 
Lends  you  too  rough  a  hand  to  search  my 

wounds. 
Speak  they  of  griefs,  that  know  to  sigh  and 

grieve ; 
The  free  and  unconstrained  spirit  feels 
No  weight  of  my  oppression.  {Exit. 

Ovid.  Worthy  Roman  !^ 
Methinks  I  taste  his  misery,  and  could 
Sit  down,  and  chide  at  his  malignant  stars. 
Jul.  Methinks  I  love  him,  that  he  loves 

so  truly. 
Cyth.  This  is  the  perfectest  love,  lives 

after  death. 
Gal.  Such  is  the  constant  ground  of 

virtue  still. 
Plau.  It  puts  on  an  inseparable  face. 

Re-enter  Chloe. 

Chloe.  Have  you  marked  everything, 
Crispinus  ? 

Cris.  Everything,  I  warrant  you. 

Chloe.  What  gentlemen  are  these?  do 
you  know  them  ? 

Cris.  Ay,  they  are  poets,  lady. 

Chloe.  Poets !  they  did  not  talk  of  me 
since  I  went,  did  they? 

Cris.  O  yes,  and  extolled  your  perfec- 
tions to  the  heavens. 

Chloe.  Now  in  sincerity  they  be  the 
finest  kind  of  men  that  ever  I  knew : 
Poets  !  Could  not  one  get  the  emperor  to 
make  my  husband  a  poet,  think  you  ? 

Cris.  No,  lady,  'tis  love  and  beauty 
make  poets :  and  since  you  like  poets  so 
well,  your  love  and  beauties  shall  make  me 
a  poet. 

Chloe.  What!  shall  they?  and  such  a 
one  as  these  ? 

Cris.  Ay,  and  a  better  than  these :  I 
would  be  sorry  else. 

Chloe.  And  shall  your  looks  change,  and 
your  hair  change,  and  all,  like  these  ?-^ 

^  Worthy  Romany  &'c.'\  Ovid  and  his  friends 
seem  to  have  taken  Propertius  at  his  word,  and 
given  him  credit  for  more  affliction  than  he  really 
suffered.  Cynthia's  own  opinion  of  the  matter  is 
not  quite  so  favourable  to  the  feelings  of  her 
quondam  lover.  Her  "grimly  ghost"  comes, 
like  Margaret's,  to  his  bedside,  and  exhibits  a 
fearful  scroll  of  complaints  against  him : 

"  Deniqtte  quis  nostra  curvum  teftinere  vidit, 
A  train  quis  lachrymis  incaluisse  togani  ? 

Si piguit portas  ultra  procedere^  at  illud, 
yussisses,  tectum  lentius  ire  meum  I 

Curventos  non  ipse  rogis,  iuf^ate^petisti* 
Cur  fiardo  Jlainmce  non  oluere  mea  f" — 


Cris.  Why,  a  man  may  be  a  poet,  and 
yet  not  change  his  hair,  lady. 

Chloe.  Well,  we  shall  see  your  cunning  : 
yet,  if  you  can  change  your  hair,  I  pray  do. 

Re-enter  Albius. 

Alb.  Ladies,  and  lordlings,  there's  a 
slight  banquet  stays  within  for  you ;  please 
you  draw  near,  and  accost  it. 

yul.  We  thank  you,  good  Albius:  but 
when  shall  we  see  those  excellent  jewels 
you  are  commended  to  have  ? 

Alb.  At  your  ladyship's  service. — I  got 
that  speech  by  seeing  a  play  last  day,  and 
it  did  me  some  grace  now :  I  see,  'tis  good 
to  collect  sometimes ;  I'll  frequent  these 
plays  more  than  I  have  done,  now  I  come 
to  be  familiar  with  courtiers.  [Aside. 

Gal.  Why,  how  now,  Hermogenes? 
what  ailest  thou,  trow  ? 

Her.  A  little  melancholy ;  let  me  alone,, 
prithee. 

Gal.  Melancholy !  how  so  ? 

Her.  With  riding :  a  plague  on  all 
coaches  for  me ! 

Chloe.  Is  that  hard-favoured  gentleman 
a  poet  too,  Cytheris  ? 

Cyth.  No,  this  is  Hermogenes  :  as 
humorous  as  a  poet,  though :  he  is  a 
musician. 

Chloe.  A  musician !  then  he  can  sing. 

Cyth.  I'hat  he  can,'  excellently :  did  you 
never  hear  him  ? 

Chloe.  O  no :  will  he  be  entreated,  think 
you? 

Cyth.  I  know  not.  — Friend,  Mistress 
Chloe  would  fain  hear  Hermogenes  sing  : 
are  you  interested  in  him  ? 

Gal.  No  doubt  his  own  humanity  will 
command  him  so  far,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
so  fair  a  beauty ;  but  rather  than  fail,  we'll 
all  be  suitors  to  him. 

Her.  'Cannot  sing. 

Gal.  Prithee,  Hermogenes. 

Her.  'Cannot  sing. 

But  this  is  nothing  to  what  follows.  Briefly,  x\ 
half  of  what  she  says  be  true,  her  ghost  is  iuUy 
justified  in  walking. 

*  And  shall  your  hair  change,  like  these  Ti 
This  is  ])ersonal.  It  appears  that  Rufus  La- 
berius  Crispinus  had  red  hair,  which  was  not  to 
Chloe's  taste  :  Decker  adverts  to  the  bringing  of 
a  red  beard  on  the  stage,  in  the  GuUs  Hornbook, 
See  p.  218  a.  Cunningy  which  occurs  in  Chloe's 
next  speech^  means  j>t/7/  in  poetry;  in  which 
sense,  and  in  its  kindred  one,  proficiency  in 
music,  it  is  often  found  in  Jonsou  and  his  con- 
temporaries. 
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Gal.  For  honour  of  this  gentlewoman, 
to  ^%hose  house  I  know  thou  mayest  be 
ever  welcome. 

Chloe.  That  he  shall,  in  truth,  sir,  if  he 
can  sing. 

C)t/«V/.  What's  that? 

Gal.  This  gentlewoman  is  wooing  Her- 
mogenes  for  a  song. 

Ovid.  A  song  1  come,  he  shall  not  deny 
her.     Hermogenes ! 

Her.  'Cannot  sing. 

Gal.  No,  the  ladies  must  do  it ;  be  stays 
but  to  have  their  thanks  acknowledged  as 
a  debt  to  his  cunning. 

Jul.  That  shall  not  want ;  purself  will  be 
the  first  shall  promise  to  pay  him  more  than 
thanks,  upon  afavourso  worthily  vouchsafed. 

Her.  Thank  you,  madam ;  but  "will  not 
sing. 

Tib.  Tut,  the  only  way  to  win  him  is  to 
abstain  from  entreating  him. 

Cris.  Do  you  love  singing,  lady  ? 

Chloe.  O,  passingly. 

Cris.  Entreat  the  ladies  to  entreat  me  to 
sing  then,  I  beseech  you. 

Chloe.  1  beseech  your  grace,  entreat  this 
gentleman  to  sing. 

Jul.  That  we  will,  Chloe ;  can  he  sing 
excellently  ? 

Chloe.  I  think  so,  madam;  for  he  en- 
treated me  to  entreat  you  to  entreat  him  to 
sing. 

Cris.  Heaven  and  earth  !  would  you  tell 
that? 

Jul.  Good  sir,  let's  entreat  you  to  use 
your  voice. 

Cris.  Alas,  madam,  I  cannot  in  truth. 

Pla.  The  gentleman  is  modest :  I  war- 
rant you  he  sings  excellently. 

Ovid.  Hermogenes,  clear  your  throat ;  I 
see  by  him  here's  a  gentleman  will  wor- 
thily challenge  you. 

Cris.  Not  I,  sir,  I'll  challenge  no  man. 

Tib.  That's  your  modesty,  sir ;  but  we, 
out  of  an  assurance  of  your  excellency, 
challenge  him  in  your  behalf. 

Cris.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  I'll  do 
my  best. 

Her.  Let  that  best  be  good,  sir,  you 
were  best. 

1  Nfftt)  will  I  be^inJ]  The'character  of  Hermo- 
Stttes  is  drawm  with  great  pleasantry  by  Horace, 
and  Jonson  has  embodied  his  description  very 
successfully :  his  insolence,  vanity,  affectation, 
and  capriciousness  are  distincdy  placed  before 
the  reader.  The  outlines,  and  merely  the  out- 
lines, of  the  elegant  song  in  the  text,  Ben  found 
I  jn  Martial,  as  Whalley  observes  ;  the  filling  up 
ishisovm. 


Gal.  O,  this  contention  is  excellent ! 
What  is't  you  sing,  sir? 

Cris.  If  I  freely  may  discover ^  sir ;  I'll 
sing  that. 

Ovid.  One  of  your  own  compositions, 
Hermogenes.  He  offers  you  vantage 
enough. 

Cris.  Nay,  truly,  gentlemen,  I'll  chal- 
lenge no  man. — I  can  sing  but  one  staff  of 
the  ditty  neither. 

Gal.  The  better:  Hermogenes  himself 
will  be  entreated  to  sing  the  other. 

Crispinus  sings. 

If  I  freely  may  discover 
What  would  please  me  in  my  lover, 
I  would  have  her  fair  and  witty, 
Savouring  more  of  court  than  city ; 
A  little  proud,  but  full  of  pity : 
Light  and  humourous  in  her  toying. 
Oft  building  hopes,  and  soon  destroying, 
Long,  but  sweet  in  the  enjo)ring ; 
Neither  too  easy,  nor  too  hard : 
All  extremes  I  would  have  barred. 

Gal.  Believe  me,  sir,  you  sing  most  ex- 
cellently. 

Ovid.  If  there  were  a  praise  above 
excellence,  the  gentleman  highly  deserves 
it. 

Her.  Sir,  all  this  doth  not  yet  make  me 
envy  you ;  for  I  know  I  sing  better  than  you. 

Ttb.  Attend  Hermogenes,  now. 

Hermogenes,  accompanied. 

She  should  be  allowed  her  passions, 
So  they  were  but  used  as  fashions  ; 
Sometimes  froward,  and  then  frowning, 
Sometimes  sickish,  and  then  swowning, 
Every  fit  with  change  still  crowning. 
Purely  jealous  I  would  have  her. 
Then  only  constant  when  I  crave  her : 
'Tis  a  virtue  should  not  save  her. 
Thus,  nor  her  delicates  would  cloy  me, 
Neither  her  peevishness  annoy  me. 

Jul.  Nay,  Hermogenes,  your  merit  hath 
long  since  been  both  known  and  admired 
of  us. 

Her.  You  shall  hear  me  sing  another. 
Now  will  I  begin.  1 


**  Qualem,  Flacce^  velim  q uteris ,  nolimve  pueU 
iamf 
Nolo  nimisfacilent,  difficilemve  nimis : 
Illudquod  medium  est,  atque  inter  utrumque 
probamuSf 
Nee  voio   quod  cruciate    nee   volo  quod 


satiai. 


n 
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Gal.  We  shall  do  this  gentleman's  ban- 
quet too  much  wrong,  that  stays  for  us, 
ladies. 

y«/.  'Tis  true;  and  well  thought  on, 
Cornelius  Gallus. 

/ler.  Why,  'tis  but  a  short  air,  'twill  be 
done  presently,  pray  stay :  strike,  music. 

Owd.  No,  good  Hermogenes  ;  we'll  end 
this  difference  within. 

y«/.  'Tis  the  common  disease*  of  all 
your  musicians,  that  they  know  no  mean, 
to  be  entreated  either  to  begin  or  end. 

Aid.  Please  you  lead  the  way,  gentles. 

All.  Thanks,  good  Albius. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Albius. 

Alb.  O,  what  a  charm  of  thanks  was 
here  put  upon  me !  O  Jove,  what  a  setting 
forth  it  is  to  a  man  to  have  many  courtiers 
come  to  his  house !  Sweetly  was  it  said  of 
a  good  old  housekeeper,  /  had  rather 
want  meat,  than  want  guests ;  especially 
if  they  be  courtly  guests.  For,  never  trust 
me,  if  one  of  their  good  legs  made  in  a 
house  be  not  worth  all  the  good  cheer  a 


*  *Tis  the  common  disease ,  &c.]  With  this 
observation  Horace  introduces  his  character  of 
Hermogenes : 

"  Omnibus   hoc  vitium  est  cantoribus,  inter 
amicos 
Ut   nunquam.   inducant  animum  cantare, 

rogati, 
Injussi,  nunquam  desistant." — Lib.  i.  sat.  iii. 

•  rilpresefitly  ^  and  enghle  some  broker  for 
apoefs  gown^  1  his  word,  the  modem  angle, 
is  used  with  some  latitude  by  our  old  poets  ;  in 
general,  however,  it  means  to  cheat,  to  impose 
upon,  to  draw  in,  as  here — ^the  substantive  is 
always  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  sometimes  for  a 
bait  thrown  out^  and  sometimes  for  k  Person  de- 
ceived by  it :  simply  for  a  dupe,  a  gull,  a  Master 
Stephen.  Hanmer  derives  enghle  from  the  Fr. 
en^luer,  and  Steevens  from  inveigle:  both  are 
mistaken,  however :  it  comes  from  a  Saxon,  or, 
if  the  reader  likes  it  better,  an  old  English  word, 
signifying  to  suspend  or  hang,  which  is  but 
another  mode  of  spelling  it 

Now  I  am  advanced  thus  &r,  I  will  just  ob- 
serve that  the  commentators  have  made  strange 
work  of  a  passage  in  Shakspeare,  for  want  of 
understanding  the  import  of  this  term  : 

**  O.  master,  master,  I  have  watched  so  long. 
That  I'm  dog  weary ;  but  at  last  I  spied 
An  ancient  angel  coming  down  the  hill 
Will  serve  our  turn." — Taming  the  Shrew. 

Angel  can  have  no  sense  here,  for  if  a  messenger 
be  meant  by  it,  as  the  critics  say,  this  ancient 
personage  could  never  be  mistaken  for  one,  by 
anybody.  Theobald  and  Warburton  read  Engle, 
meaning,  perhaps,  a  native  of  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope ;  Steevens  writes  about  it,  and  about  it,  I 


man  can  make  them.  He  that  would 
have  fine  guests,  let  him  have  a  fine 
wife ;  he  that  would  have  a  fine  wife,  let 
him  come  to  me. 

Re-enter  Crispinus. 

Cris.  By  yoiu*  kind  leave.  Master  Albius. 

Alb.  What,  you  are  not  gone»  Master 
Crispinus  ? 

Cris.  Yes,  faith,  I  have  a  design  draws 
me  hence :  pray,  sir,  fashion  me  an  excuse 
to  the  ladies. 

Alb.  Will  you  not  stay  and  see  the  jewels, 
sir  ?    I  pray  you  stay. 

Cris.  Not  for  a  million,  sur,  now.  Let 
it  suffice,  I  must  relinquish ;  and  so,  in  a 
word,  please  you  to  expiate  this  compli- 
ment. 

Alb.  Mum.  [Exit, 

Cris.  I'll  presently  go  and  enghle  some 
broker  for  a  poet's  gown,'  and  bespeak  a 
garland :  and  then,  jeweller,  look  to  your 
best  jewel,  i'  faith.  [Exii. 


and  says  nothing;  and  Malone  leaves  the  passage 
in  obsauity.     Ilanmer,  however,  reads  enghle, 
and  this,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  the  very  word 
which  Shakspeare,  amidst   all  the  uncertainty 
of  his  orthography,  meant  to  use.    WhatTranio 
wanted  was  a  simpleton,  a  man  fit  to  be  imposed 
upon,  by  a  feigned  tale  ;  such  a  one  BiondeUo, 
after  a  tedious  search,  presumes  that  he  has  dis- 
covered.   But  why  does  he  form  this  ctmclusioii  f 
This  is  not  even  guessed  at  by  the  critics.     It  is 
pretty  clearly  hmted  at,  however,   in  the  old 
comedy  of  the  Supposes,  from  which  Shakspeare 
took  this  part  of  his  plot,    lliere  Erostrato,  the 
Biondello  of  Shakspeare,  looks  out  for  a  person 
to  gull  by  an  idle  story,  judges  from appeamoMces, 
tha|^  he  has  found  him,  and  is  not  deceived :  *' At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  I  met  a  gentleman,  and,  as 
methought,  by  his  habits  and  his  looks,  he  should 
be  none  of  the  wisest. "   Again  :  "  this  gentleman 
being,  as  J  guessed  at  first,  a  man  of  small 
sapientia."     And    Dulippo    (the^    Lucentio   of 
Shakspeare)  as  soon  as  he  spies  him  coming,  ex- 
claims, '*  Is  this  he  ?  go  meet  him  :  by  my  troth, 
he  looks  like  a  good  soul,  he  that  fisheth  for  him 
might  be  sure  to  catch  a  codshead,"  act  ii.  sc.  i. 
These  are  the  passages  which  our  great  poet 
had  in  view :  and  these,  I  trust,  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  explain  why  BiondeUo  concludes  at 
first  sight  that  this  "  ancient  piece  of  formality  " 
will  serve  his  turn.  ^  From  his  being  constantly 
termed  a  pedanty  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
dressed  in  a  lone  stuff  gown,  which  is  the  invari- 
able c^j/wm;^  of  a  schoolmaster;  the  object  of 
incessant  ridicule  in  the  old  Italian   comedy, 
from  whom  we  borrowed  him.     "  I  was  often," 
says  Montaigne,  "when  a  boy,  wonderfully  con- 
cerned to  see,   in  the  Italian  farces,   a  pedant 
always  brought  in  as  Xhtfool  of  the  play." — ^JE*- 
says,  vol.  i.  p.  190. 
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ACT  ni, 

SCENE  1.--TIU  Via  Sacra}  (or  Holy 
Street.) 

Enter  Horace,  Onspmvs  following. 

Hor.  Umph !  yes,  I  will  begin  an  ode 
so;  and  it  shall  be  to  Mecaenas. 

Cris.  'Slid,  yonder's  Horace!  they  say 
'  he's  an  excellent  poet :  Mecaenas  loves  him. 
m  fall  into  his  acquaintance,  if  I  can  ;  I 
think  he  be  composing  as  he  goes  in  the 
street !  ha  f  'tis  a  good  humour,  if  he  be : 
111  compose  too. 

Hor.  '  *  Swell  me  a  bowl  with  lusty  wine,  2 
Tin  I  may  see  the  plump  Lyasus  swim 
Above  the  brim : 
I  drink  as  I  would  write, 
In  flowing  measure  filled  with  flame  and 
sprite." 

Cris.  Sweet  Horace,  Minerva  and  the 
Muses  stand  auspicious  to  thy  designs ! 
How  farest  thou,  sweet  man  ?  frolic  ?  rich  ? 
gallant  ?  ha ! 

Hor.  Not  greatly  gallant,  sir;  like  my 
fortunes,  well :  I  am  bold  to  take  my  leave, 
sir;  you'll  nought  else,  sir,  would  you  ? 

Cris.  Troth,  no,  but  I  could  wish  thou 
didst  know  us,  Horace ;  we  are  a  scholar, 
I  assure  thee. 

Hor.  A  scholar,  sir !  I  shall  be  covetous 
of  your  fair  knowledge. 

Cris.  Gramercy,  good  Horace.  Nay,  we 
are  new  turned  poet  too,  which  is  more ;  and 
a  satirist  too,  which  is  more  than  that :  1 
write  just  in  thy  vein,  I.  I  am  for  your 
odes,  or  your  sermons,  3  or  anything  indeed ; 
we  are  a  gentleman  besides  ;  our  name  is 
.Rufos  Laberius  Crispinus ;  we  are  a  pretty 
Stoic  too. 

Hor.  To  the  proportion  of  your  beard,  I 
.  think  it,  sir. 

Cris,  By  Phoebus,  here's  a  most  neat, 


*  The  Via  Sacra,  Sec]  This  scene  is  little 
more  than  a  translation  of  Hor.  Lib.  i.  Sat.  ix. 
It  is  far  from  ill  done  ;  and  yet,  methinks,  Jon- 
son  might  have  found  a  happier  method  of  in- 
teoducvn^  himself. 

Sweii  me  a  bowl  with  lusty  wine,"]  Decker 
attempts  to  ridicule  this  little  ode,  but  without 
success.  It  is  easy  to  parody  anything  into  non- 
*»se;  but  to  make  the  public  believe  that  it 
comes  from  such  men  as  Jonson,  when  it  is  done, 
exceeds  the  powers  of  a  hundred  Deckers.  This 
«  some  consolation. 

1  am  for  your  odes  or  your  sermons,]  This 
*  a  barbarous  version  oi sertnones,  which  Horace 
modestly  applies  to  his  Satires,  on  account  of 


fine  street,  is't  not  ?  I  protest  to  thee,  I  am 
enamoured  of  this  street  now,  more  than  of 
half  the  streets  of  Rome  again;  'tis  so 
polite,  and  terse  !  there's  the  front  of  a 
building  now  !  I  study  architecture  too : 
if  ever  I  should  build,  I'd  have  a  house 
just  of  that  prospective. 

Hor.  Doubtless  this  gallant's  tongue  has 
a  good  turn,  when  he  sleeps.  \Aside. 

Cris.  I  do  make  verses,  when  I  come  in 
such  a  street  as  this :  O,  your  city  ladies, 
you  shall  have  them  sit  in  every  shop  like 
the  Muses — offering  you  the  Castalian  dews, 
and  the  Thesinan  Uquors,  to  as  many  as 
have  but  the  sweet  grace  and  audacity  to 
— sip  of  their  lips.  Did  you  never  hear  any 
of  my  verses  ? 

Hor.  No,  sir ; — ^but  I  am  in  some  fear  I 
must  now.  \ Aside. 

Cris.  I'll  tell  thee  some,  if  I  can  but  re- 
cover them,  I  composed  even  now  of  a 
dressing  I  saw  a  jeweller's  wife  wear,  who 
indeed  was  a  jewel  herself:  I  prefer  that 
kind  of  tire  now;*  what's  thy  opinion, 
Horace  ? 

Hor.  With  your  silver  bodkin,  it  does 
well,  sir. 

Cris.  I  cannot  tell;*  but  it  stirs  me  more 
than  all  your  court-curls,  or  your  spangles, 
or  your  tricks :  I  affect  not  these  high  gable 
ends,  these  Tuscan  tops,  nor  your  coro- 
nets, nor  your  arches,  nor  your  pyramids ; 
give  me  a  fine,  sweet — little  delicate  dressing 
with  a  bodkin,  as  you  say;  and  a  mush- 
room for  all  your  other  omatures  ! 

Hor.  Is  it  not  possible  to  make  an  escape 
from  him  ?  [Aside. 

Cris.  I  have  remitted  my  verses  all  this 
while  ;  I  think  1  have  forgot  them. 

Hor,  Here's  he  could  wish  you  had  else. 

[Aside. 

Cris.'  Pray  Jove  I  can  entreat  them  of 
my  memory ! 

Hor.  You  put  your  memory  to  too  much 
trouble,  sir. 


the  approaches  which  the  diction  of  them  makes 
to  familiar  discourse. 

*  I  prefer  tJtat  hind  of  Xxc^  now;]  i.e.,  head- 
dress. Crisipinus  shows  his  taste  here :  the  hair 
iieatly  twisted  and  confined  at  the  top  by  a  pearl 
brooch  or  a  silver  bodkin,  is  certainly  a  more  be- 
coming fashion  than  any  of  the  fantastic  modes 
which  he  enumerates.  The  jeweller's  wife  is 
Chloe,  who  had  expressed  a  desire  to  see  Cris- 
pinus a  poet,  p.  220. 

*  /  cannot  tell,]  I  know  not  what  to  say  of  it. 
Another  example  of  that  mode  of  speech  which 
the  commentators  have  so  unaccountably  over- 
looked.— See  p.  47  a. 
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Cris.  Mo,  sweet  Horace,  we  must  not 
have  thee  think  so. 
Hor.  I  cry  you  mercy;   then  they  aie 
my  ears 
That   must  be  tortured:  well,  you  must 
have  patience,  ears. 
Cris,  Pray  thee,  Horace,  observe. 
Hor,  Yes,  sir ;  your  satin  sleeve  begins 
to  fret*  at  the  rug  that  is  underneath  it,  I 
do  observe ;  and  your  ample  velvet  bases'^ 
are  not  without  evident  stains  of  a  hot  dis- 
position naturally. 

Cris.  O I'll  dye  them  into  another 

colour,  at  pleasure.     How  many  yards  of 
velvet  dost  thou  think  they  contain  ? 
Hor.  'Heart !  I  have  put  him  now  in  a 
fresh  way 
To  vex  me  more  : — ^faith,  sir,  your  mercer's 

book 
Will  tell  you  with  more  patience  than  I 

can: 

For  I  am  crost,  and  so's  not  that,  I  think.' 
Cris.  'Slight,  these  verses  have  lost  me 
again  1 
I  shall  not  invite  them  to  mind,  now. 
Hor.  Rack  not  your  thoughts,  good  sir ; 
rather  defer  it 
To  a  new  time ;    I'll  meet  you  at  your 

lodging, 
Or  where  you  please :  till  then,  Jove  keep 
you,  sir ! 
Cris.  Nay,  gentle  Horace,  stay ;  I  have 
it  now. 


'  K<7»r satin  sleeve  begins  to  fret,  &c  ]  Decker 
appears  to  have  been  extremely  mortified  at 
these  reflections  on  his  own  and  his  friend's 
dress,  and  adverts  to  them  with  great  bitterness. 
Tucca.  *'  Thou  wrongest  here  a  s;ood  honest 
rascal,  Crispinus,  and  a  poor  varlet  Demetrius, 
brethren  in  ^  thine  own  trade  of  poetry  :  thou 
say'st  Crispinus'  satin  doublet  is  ravelled  out 
here;  and  that  this  penurious  sneaker  is  out  at 
elbows."— »S*a^><7.  And  again  :  "They  have 
sewn  up  that  seam-rent  lie  of  thine,  that  Deme- 
trius is  out  at  elbows  and  Crispinus  \s  fallen  out 
with  satin  here." — lb.  The  audience  before 
whom  these  illiberal  scenes  were  played  must 
have  had  singular  notions  of  delicacy  if  they 
found  pleasure  in  them.  Decker,  however,  is  far 
more  gross  and  scurrilous  than  Jonson :  this, 
indeed,  does  not  justify  our  author ;  but  it  serves 
to  show  that  the  people  were  not  scandalized  by 
such  conduct ;  and  consequently,  that  little  or  no 
restraint  was  laid  on  the  coarsest  expressions  of 
vulgar  feeling. 

'  Your  ample  velvet  bases]  In  the  quarto  it 
is  velvet  hose ;  from  which  it  appears  that  Jon- 
son, as  was  sometimes  the  case  with  the  writers 
of  his  age,  uses  the  word  for  breeches.  Strictly 
speaking,  however,  bases  were  a  kind  of  short 

etticoat,  somewhat  like  the  phillibegs  of  the 
ighlanders,  and  were  probably  suggested  by 


Hor.  Yes,  sir.  Apollo,  Hermes,  Jupiter, 
Look  down  upon  me  1  {^Astde. 

Cris. 

'  •  Rich  was  thy  hap,  sweet  dainty  cap, 
There  to  be  placed ; 
Where  thy  smooth  black,  sleek  white 
may  smack. 
And  both  be  graced." 

White  is  there  usurped  for  her  brow ;  her 
forehead?  and  then  sleek,  as  the  parallel 
to  smooth,  that  went  before.  A  kind  of 
paranomasie,  or  agnomination:  do  jrou 
conceive,  sir? 

Hor.  Excellent.  Troth,  sir,  I  must  be 
abrupt,  and  leave  you. 

Cris.  Why,  what  haste  hast  thou?  prithee, 
stay  a  little ;  thoushaltnotgoyet,  by  Phoebus. 

Hor.  I  shall  not !  what  remedy  ?  fie,  how 
I  sweat  with  suffering  ! 

Cris.  And  then 

Hor.  Pray,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  wipe  my 
face  a  little. 

Cris.  Yes,  do,  good  Horace. 

Hor.  Thank  you,  sir. 
Death  !  I  must  crave  his  leave  to  p —  anon  ; 
Or  that  I  may  go  hence  with  half  my  teeth : 
I  am  in  some  such  fear.    This  tyranny 
Is  strange,  to  take  mine  ears  up  by  com- 
mission, 
(Whether  I  wiU  or  no,)  and  make  them  stalls 
To  his  lewd  solecisms,  and  worded  trash. 
Happy  thou,  bold  Bolanus,*  now  I  say ; 

the  military  dress  of  the  Romans.  Thus,  in  the 
Picture: 

"  You,  minion. 

Had  a  hand  in  it,  too,  as  it  appears ; 

YouT /etticoat  serves  for  bases  to  this  warrior." 

*  For  I  ant  crost^  and  so's  not  that,  I  think.  ] 
A  play  on  the  word  cross.  Decker  does  not  for- 
eet  this  sneer,  "lliou  art  great  in  somebody's 
books  for  thy  parchment  suit,  (the  /erpetuana 
which  Jonson  usually  wore,  p.  i66,)  thou  knowest 
where :  thou  wouldst  be  outatelifotus  and  out  at 
heels,  too,  but  thou  layest  about  thee  with  a  bill 
for  this." — Satirotnastix. 

♦  Happy  thou,  bold  Bolanus,  &c.]  This  is  the 
sense  usually  given,  I  believe,  to  these  words : 

"  O  U,  Bolane,  certbri 
Felicem  /" 

But  no  one  could  shew  more  fretfulness  and  im- 
patience than  Horace  himself  does.  Surely  the 
felicity  of  Bolanus  must  have  consisted  in  an 
impenetrable,  rather  than  a  ticklish  and  tender 
skull :  a  comfortable  ihdifierence  to  all  attacks  ; 
a  good  humoured  stupidity  that  dozed  over  all 
impertinence  ;  this,  indeed,  was  to  be  envied. 

In  this  speech  Horace  has  taken  a  line,  by 
anticipation,  from  Juvenal : 

Ut  liceat  paucis  cum  dentibus  inde  nevertL" 
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Whose  freedom,   and  impatience  of  this 

fellow, 
Would,  long  ere  this,  have  call'd  him  fool, 

and  fool. 
And  rank  and  tedious  fool !  and  have  flung 

jests 
As  hard  as  stones,  till  thou  hadst  pelted 

him 
Out  of  the  place ;  whilst  my  tame  modesty 
Suifers  my  wit  be  made  a  solemn  ass, 
To  bear  his  fopperies [Aside. 

Cris.  Horace,  thou  art  miserably  aflected 
to  be  gone,  I  see.  But — prithee  let's  prove 
to  enjoy  thee  awhile.  Thou  hast  no  business, 
I  assure  me.  Whither  is  thy  journey  di- 
rected, ha? 

Hor.  Sir,  f  am  going  to  visit  a  friend 
that's  sick. 

Cris.  A  friend  !  what  is  he ;  do  not  I 
know  him  ? 

Hor.  No,  sir,  you  do  not  know  him; 
and  'tis  not  the  worse  for  him. 

Cris.  What's  his  name?  where  is  he 
lodged? 

Hor.  Where  I  shall  be  fearful  to  draw 
you  out  of  your  way,  sir;  a  great  way 
hence ;  -  pray,  sir,  let's  part. 

Cris,  Nay,  but  where  is't  ?  I  prithee  say. 

Hor.  On  the  far  side  of  all  Tyber  yonder, 
by  Caesar's  gardens.^ 

Cris.  O,  that's  my  course  directly ;  I  am 
for  you.    Come,  go ;  why  stand'st  thou  ? 

Hor.  Yes,  sir:  many,  the  plague  is  in 
that  part  of  the  city ;  I  had  almost  forgot 
to  teU  you,  sir. 

Cris.  Foh  !  it  is  no  matter,  I  fear  no 
pestilence ;  I  have  not  offended  Phoebus.' 

Hor.  I  have,  it  seems,  or  else  this  heavy 
scourge 
Could  ne'er  have  lighted  on  me. 

Cris.  Come  along. 

Hor.  I  am  to  go  down  some  half  mile 
this  way,  sir,  first,  to  speak  with  his  phy- 
sician ;  and  from  thence  to  his  apothecary, 
where  I  shall  stay  the  mixing  of  divers 
drugs. 

Cris.  Why,  it's  all  one,  I  have  nothing 


^  On  the  far  side  of  all  Tyber  yonder,  by 
Caesar's  gardens.  Had  Shakspeare  forgotten 
this  when,  in  Julius  Casar,  he  placed  the  gar- 
dens on  this  side  Tyber  f  or  did  he  prefer  the 
authority  of  North  to  that  of  his  old  acquain- 
tance. 

*  /  fear  no  pestilence ;  /  hajfe  not  offended 
Pkeebus.}  Alluding  to^  the  plague  sent  by 
Apollo  among  the  Grecians,  on  account  of  the 
insult  offered  to  his  priest. — Horn.  II.  lib.  i. 

Whal. 

'  My  long  stocking,]  In  this  age  the  breeches, 
VOL.  I. 


to  do,  and  I  love  not  to  be  idle ;  I'll  bear 
thee  company.  How  call'st  thou  the  apothe- 
cary? 

Hor.  O  that  I  knew  a  name  would  fright 
him  now  ! — 
Sir,  Rhadamanthus,  Rhadamanthus,  sir. 
There's  one  so  call'd,  is  a  just  judge  in 

hell, 
And  doth  inflict  strange  vengance  on  all 

those 
That  here  on  earth  torment  poor  patient 
spirits. 

Cris.  He  dwells  at  the  Three  Furies,  by 
Janus's  temple. 

Hor.  Your  pothecary  does,  sir. 

Cris.  Heart,  I  owe  him  money  for  sweet- 
meats, and  he  has  laid  to  arrest  me,  I  hear : 
but 

Hor.  Sir,  J  have  made  a  most  solemn 
vow,  I  will  never  bail  any  man. 

Cris.  Well  then,  I'll  swear,  and  speak 
him  fair,  if  the  worst  come.  But  his  name 
is  Minos,  not  Rhadamanthus,  Horace. 

Hor.  "That  may  be,  sir,  I  but  guessed  at 
his  name  by  his  sign.  But  your  Minos  is 
a  judge  too,  sir. 

Cris.  I  protest  to  thee,  Horace  (do  but 
taste  me  once),  if  I  do  know  myself,  and 
mine  own  virtues  truly,  thou  wilt  not  make 
that  esteem  of  Varius,  or  Virgil,  orTibullus, 
or  any  of  'em  indeed,  as  now  in  thy  igno- 
rance thou  dost;  which  I  am  content  to 
forgive.  I  would  fain  see  which  of  these 
could  pen  more  verses  in  a  day,  or  with 
more  facility,  than  I ;  or  that  could  court 
his  mistress,  kiss  her  hand,  make  better 
sport  with  her  fan  or  her  dog 

Hor.  I  cannot  bail  you  yet,  sir. 

Cris.  Or  that  could  move  his  body  more 
gracefully,  or  dance  better ;  you  should  see 
me,  were  it  not  in  the  street 

Hor.  Nor  yet. 

Cris.  Why,  I  have  been  a  reveller,  and 
at  my  cloth  of  silver  suit,  and  my  long 
stocking, 3  in  my  time,  and  will  be  again 

Hor.  If  you  may  be  trusted,  sir. 

Cris.  And  then,  lor  my  singing,  Hermo- 


or,  more  properly,  the  drawers,  with  men  of 
fashion,  fell  short  of  the  knees,  and  the  defect 
was  supplied  by  long  stockings,  the  tops  of  which 
were  fastened  under  the  drawers.  'This  may  be 
seen  in  most  of  the  portraits  of  the  times. 

This  is  Whalley'$  note :  he  could  scarcely  be 
mistaken  in  what  he  represents  as  so  common  to 
be  seen ;  and  yet,  before  I  read  it,  I  always  sup- 
posed the  allusion  to  be  to  that  kind  of  stocking 
which  was  drawn  up  Very  high,  and  then  rolled 
back  over  the  breeches,  till  it  nearly  touched  the 
knee. 
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genes  himself  envies  me,  that  is  your  only 
master  of  music  you  have  in  Rome. 

Hor.  Is  your  mother  living,  sir  ? 

Cris.  Au  I  convert  thy  thoughts  to  some- 
what else,  I  pray  thee. 

Hor.  You  have  much  of  the  mother  in 
you,  sir.    Your  father  is  dead  ? 

Cris.  Ay,  I  thank  Jove,  and  my  grand- 
father too,  and  all  my  kinsfolks,  and  well 
composed  in  their  urns. 

Hor.  The  more  their  happiness,  that  rest 
in  peace, 
Free  from  the  abundant  torture  of  thy 

tongue : 
Would  I  were  with  them  too ! 

Cris.  What's  that,  Horace  ? 

Hor.  I  now  remember  me,  sir,  of  a  sad 
fate  , 

A  cunning  woman,  one  Sabella,  sung,  * 
When  in  her  urn  she  cast  my  destiny, 
I  being  but  a  child. 

Cris.  What  was  it,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Hor.  She  told  me  I  should  surely  never 
perish 
By  famine,  poison,  or  the  enemy's  sword ; 
The  hectic  fever,  cough,  or  pleurisy,* 
Should  never  hurt  me,  nor  the  tardy  gout : 
But  in  my  time  I  should  be  once  surprised 
By  a  strong  tedious  talker,  that  should  vex 
And  almost  bring  me  to  consumption  : 
Therefore,  if  I  were  wise,  she  warned  me 

shun 
All  such  long-winded  monsters  as  my  bane ; 
For  if  4  could  but  scape  that  one  discourser, 
I  might  no  doubt  prove  an  old  aged  man. — 
By  your  leave,  sir.  [Going. 

Cris.  Tut,  tut;  abandon  this  idle  humour, 
'tis  nothing  but  melancholy.  'Fore  Jove, 
now  I  think  on't,  I  am  to  appear  in  court 
here,  to  answer  to  one  that  has  me  in  suit : 
sweet  Horace,  go  with  me,  this  is  niy  hour ; 
if  I  neglect  it,  the  law  proceeds  against  me. 
Thou  art  familiar  with  these  things :  pri- 
thee, if  thou  lov'st  me,  go. 

Hor.  Now,  let  me  die,  sir,  if  I  know 
your  laws, 

^  Otte  Sabella,  suner,  &c.]  Jonson  has  fol- 
lowed Horace  in  his  Epodes,  and  oiade  a  pro- 
per name  of  this  adjective : 

**  Instat  mihifatum  trisie,  Sabella 
Quodpuero  cecinit  divina  tnota  anus  uma. 

What  follows  is  translated  with    considerable 
pleasantry  and  spirit.  • 

*  The  Hectic  Jever,  cough,  or  pleurisy. ^  These 
were  disorders  most  incident  to  the  climate  of 
Itely :  the  pleurisy,  or  latertitn  dolor,  we  meet 
with  frequently  in  classic  authors ;  and  it  is  now 
the  most  reignmg  disorder,  during  the  summer 
months. — Whal. 


Or  have  the  power  to  stand  still  half  so 

long 
In  their  loud  courts,  as  while  a  csase    is 

argued. 
Besides,  you  know,  sir,  where  I  am  to  go. 
And  the  necessity 

Cris.  'Tistrue. 

Hor.  I  hope  the  hour  of  my  release  be 
come :  he  wiU,  upon  this  consideration,  dis- 
charge me,  sure. 

Cris.  Troth,  I  am  doubtful  what  I  may 
best  do,  whether  to  leave  thee  or  my  affairs, 
Horace. 

Hor.  O  Jupiter !  me,  sir,  me,  by  any 
means ;  I  beseech  you,  me,  sir. 

Cris.  No,  faith,  I'll  venture  those  now; 
thou  shalt  see  I  love  thee :  come,  Horace. 

Hor.  Nay,  then  I  am  desperate :  I  follow 
you,  sir.  'Tis  hard  contending  with  a  man 
that  overcomes  thus. 

Cris.  And  how  deals  Mecaenas  with 
thee?  hberally,  ha?  is  he  open-handed? 
bountiful  ? 

Hor.  He's  still  himself,  sir. 

Cris.  Troth,  Horace,  thou  art  exceeding 
happy  in  thy  friends  and  acquaintance; 
they  are  all  most  choice  spirits,  and  of  the 
first  rank  of  Romans :  I  do  not  know  that 
poet,  I  protest,  has  used  his  fortune  more 
prosperously  than  thou  hast.  If  thou 
wouldst  bring  me  known  to  Mecaenas,  I. 
should  second  thy  desert  well ;  thou  shouldst 
find  a  good  sure  assistant  of  me,  one  that 
would  speak  all  good  of  thee  in  thy  absence, 
and  be  content  with  the  next  place,  not 
envying  thy  reputation  with  thy  patron. 
Let  me  not  live,  but  I  think  thou  and  I,  in 
a  small  time,  should  lift  them  all  out  of 
favour,  both  Virgil,  Varius,  and  the  best 
of  them,  and  enjoy  him  wholly  to  our- 
selves. 

Hor.  Gods,  you  do  know  it,  I  can  hold 
no  longer ; 
This  brize  has  pricked  my  patience.  3    Sir, 

your  silkness 
Clearly  mistakes  Mecaenas  and  his  house, 

*  This  brize  has  pricked  my  patience. \  The 
brize  is  the  gad-fly,  the  constant  persecutor  of 
cattle  in  the  summer.  The  use  of  this  word  is 
so  common,  that  an  example  of  it  seems  scarcely 
necessary;  the  following,  however,  fromDryden, 
is  entirely  to  the  purpose : 

"  This  flying  plague,  to  mark  its  quality, 
Oestros,  the  Grecians  call ;  asylus  we : 
A  fierce  loud  buzzing    breeze; — their  stings 

draw  blood, 
And  drive  the  cattle^  madding  through  the 

wood." — Georg.  iil 
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To  think  there  breathes  a  spirit  beneath 

his  roof, 
Subject  unto  those  poor  affections 
Of  undermining  envy  and  detraction, 
Moods    only  proper  to  base   grovelling 

minds. 
That  place  is  not  in  Rome,  I  dare  affirm, 
More  pure  or  free  from  such  low  common 

evils. 
There's  no  roan  grieved  that  this  is  thought 

more  rich, 
Or  this  more  learned ;  each  man  hath  his 

place. 
And  to  his  merit  his  reward  of  grace, 
Which,  with  a  mutual  love,  they  all  em- 
brace. 
Cris.  You  report  a  wonder;  'tis  scarce 

credible,  this. 
Hot.  I  am  no  torturer  to  enforce  you  to 
believe  it ;  but  it  is  so. 

Cris.  Why,  this  inflames  me  with  a  more 
ardent  desire  to  be  his,  than  before ;  but  I 
doubt  I  shall  find  the  entrance  to  his 
&miliarity  somewhat  more  than  difficult, 
Horace. 

Hor.  Tut,  you'll  conquer  him,  as  you 
have  done  me;  there's  no  standing  out 
against  you,  sir,  I  see  that:  either  ybur 
importtmity,  or  the  intimation  of  your  good 

parts,  or 

Cris.  Nay,  I'll  bribe  his  porter,  and  the 
grooms  df  his  chamber;  make  his  doors 
open  to_me  that  way  first,  and  then  I'll 
observe  my  times.  Say  he  should  extrude 
me  his  house  to-day,  shall  I  therefore 
desist,  or  let  fall  my  suit  to-morrow  ?  No ; 
111  attend  him,  follow  him,  meet  him  in 
the  street,  the  highways,  run  by  his  coach, 
never  leave  him.  What!  man  hath  no- 
thing given  him  in  this  life  without  much 

labour 

Hor.  And  impudence. 
Archer  of  heaven,  Phoebus,  take  thy  bow, 
And  with  a  full-drawn  shaft  nail  to  the 

earth 
This  Python,  that  I  may  yet  run  hence  and 

live: 
Or,  brawny  Hercules,  do  thou  come  down, 
And.'tho'  thou  mak'st  it  up  thy  thirteenth 
labour. 


^  By  a  land  remora :]  Remora  is  the  Latin 
name  of  a  fish  that  adheres  to  the  sides  and 
keels  of  ships,  and  retards  their  way.  Thus 
Mayne: 

■**  No  remora  that  stops  your  fleet, 
Like  Serjeants  gallants  in  the  street." 

City  Match. 


Rescue  me  from  this  hydra  of  discourse 
here. 

Enter  Fuscus  Aristius. 

Ari.  Horace,  well  met. 
Hor.  O  welcome,  my  reliever ; 
Aristius,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  ransom  me. 
Ari.  What  ail'st  thou,  man  ? 
Hor.  'Death,  I  am  seized  on  here 
By  a  land  remora  ;*  I  cannot  stir, 
Nor  move,  but  as  he  pleases. 
Cris.  Wilt  thou  go,  Horace  ? 
Hor.    Heart !    he  cleaves  to    me    Uke 
Alcides'  shirt, 
Tearing  my  flesh  and  sinews :  O,  I've  been 

vexed 
And    tortured    with    him    beyond    forty 

feve^. 
For  Jove's  sake,  find  some  means  to  take 
me  from  him. 
Ari.  Yes,  1  will; — ^but  I'll  go  first  and 
tell  Mecaenas.  •  [Aside. 

Cris.  Come,  shall  we  go? 
Ari.  The  jest  will  make  his  eyes  run, 
i'  faith.  [Aside. 

Hor.  Nay,  Aristius ! 
Ari.  Farewell,  Horace.  [Going: 

Hor.  'Death!  will  he  leave  me?  Fuscus 
Aristius  I  do  you  hear  ?  Gods  of  Rome ! 
You  said  you  had  somewhat  to  say  to  me 
in  private. 

Ari.  Ay,  but  I  see  you  are  now  employed 
with  that  gentleman ;  'twere  offence  to 
trouble  you;  I'll  take  some  fitter  oppor- 
tunity :2  farewell.  [Exit. 
Hor.  Mischief  and  torment !  O  my  soul 
and  heart. 
How   are   you   cramped   with    anguish! 

Death  itself 
Brings  not  the  like  convulsions.    O,  this 

day ! 
That   ever   I   should   view    thy   tedious 

face. 

Cris.  Horace,  what  passion,  what  hu- 
mour is  this  ? 
Hor.  Away,   good   prodigy,   afflict  me 
not. — 
A  friend,  and  mock  me  thus !    Never  was 

man 
So  left  under  the  axe. — 


Figuratively  it  is  taken  for  any  impediment  or 
obstacle  whatever. — Whal. 

*  I'll  take  some  Jitter  oppoHunity^  &c.]  Aris- 
tius has  not  full  justice  done  him.  There  is  nothing 
in  Horace  more  amusing  than  the  manner  in 
which  this  person,  who  must  have  been  a  very 
sprightly,  htunourous,  and  a^^reeable  gentleman. 

Says  on  the  visible  impatience  of  his  friend, 
ere  he  takes  his  leave  very  tamely. 
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Enter  Minos,  with  two  Lictors.  * 

How  now  ? 

Min.  That's  he  in  the  embroidered  hat 
there,  with  the  ash-coloured  feather  •}  his 
name  is  Laberius  Crispinus. 

Lict.  Laberius  Crispinus,  I  arrest  you  in 
the  Emperor's  name. 

Cris.  Me,  sir !  do  you  arrest  me  ? 

Lict.  Ay,  sir,  at  the  suit  of  Master  Minos 
the  apothecary. 

Hot.  Thanks,  great  Apollo,  I  will  not 
slip  thy  favour  offered  me  in  my  escape,  for 
my  fortunes.  {Exit  hastily. 

Cris.  Master  Minos  !  I  know  no  Master 
Minos.  Where's  Horace?  Horace! 
Horace ! 

Min.  Sir,  do  not  you  know  me? 

Cris.  O  yes,  I  know  you,  Master  Minos ; 
cry  you  mercy.  But  Horace  ?  Gods  me, 
is  he  gone  ? 

Min.  ^y,  and  so  would  you  too,  if  you 
knew  how. — Officer,  look  to  him. 

Cris.  Do  you  hear.  Master  Minos  ?  pray 
let  us  be  used  like  a  man  of  our  own 
fashion.  By  Janus  and  Jupiter,  I  meant  to 
have  paid  you  next  week  every  drachm. 
Seek  not  to  eclipse  my  reputation  thus 
vulgarly. 

Min.  Sir,  your  oaths  cannot  serve  you ; 
you  know  I  have  forborne  you  long. 

Cris.  I  am  conscious  of  it,  sir.  Nay,  I 
beseech  you,  gentlemen,  do  not  exhale  me 
thus  ;*  remember 'tis  but  for  sweetmeats 

Lict,  Sweet  meat  must  have  sour  sauce, 
sir.    Come  along. 

Cris.  Sweet  Master  Minos,  I  am  for- 

1  Tkafs  he,  with  the  ash-coloured  feather 
there^]  Which  Decker  (or  whoever  is  meant  by 
Cri^inus)  probably  wore : — ^at  least  he  seems  to 
resent  the  mention  of  it  in  his  Gull's  Hornbook : 
**  Now,  sir,  if  the  writer  hath  brought  your 
feather  on  the  stage,"  &c.    See  p.  25. 

*  Do  not  exhale  me  thus^]  i.e.,  drag  me  out. 
This  is  the  language  of  ancient  Pistol,  and  cor- 
roborates the  conjecture  of  Malone  on  the  mean- 
ing[  of  the  expression  in  Henry  K.,  act  ii.  sc.  i. 
It  IS  strange  that  Steevens  should  reject  this  ex- 
planation ;  and  it  is  still  more  strange  that 
neither  of  these  distinguished  commentators 
should  be  aware  of  the  application  of  the  word 
by  Jonson. 

•  Enter  Tucca  and  Pyrgfi.]  It  appears  that 
Tucca  has  now  two  boys  m  his  train.  It  would 
be  as  well  if  Jonson  had  anglicised  his  dramatis 
personae,  here  and  elsewhere.  I  should  give 
them  the  common  appellations,  if  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  their  Latin  names  in  the  dialogue 
did  not  forbid  it.  The  reader  will  thei'efore 
please  to  recollect  that  His  trio  stands  for  player, 
and  Pyrgus  for  page.  I  presume  that  the 
author  gave  this  iromcal  appellation  {^yrgus  is 


feited  to  eternal  disgrace,  if  you  do  not 
commiserate.  Good  officer,  be  not  so 
officious. 

Enter  Tucca  and  Pyrgi.3 

Tua.  Why,  how  now,  my  good  brace  of 
bloodhounds,  whither  do  you  drag  the 
gentleman  ?  You  mungrels,  you  curs,  you 
ban-dogs  !  we  are  Captain  Tucca  that  talk 
to  you,  you  inhuman  pilchers.* 

Min.  Sir,  he  is  their  prisoner. 

Tuc.  Their  pestilence  1  What  are  you, 
sir. 

Min.  A  citizen  of  Rome,  sir. 

Tuc.  Then  you  are  not  far  distant  from 
a  fool,  sir. 

Min.  A  pothecary,  sir. 

Tuc.  I  knew  thou  wast  not  a  physician : 
foh !  out  of  my  nostrils,  thou  stink'st  of 
lotium  and  the  syringe;  away,  quack- 
salver ! — Follower,  my  sword. 

I  Fyr.  Here,  noble  leader;  you'll  do  no 
harm  with  it,  I'll  trust  you.  [Aside. 

Tuc.  Do  you  hear,  you,  goodman  slave  ? 
Hook,  ram,  rogue,  catchpole,  loose  the 
gentleman,  or  by  my  velvet  arms 

Lict.  What  will  you  do,  sir? 

[Strikes  up  his  heels ^  and  seizes  his 
,  sword. 

Tuc.  Kiss  thy  hand,  my  honourable 
active  varlet,  and  embrace  thee  thus. 

I  Pyr.  O  patient  metamorphosis ! 

Tuc.  My  sword,  my  tall  rascal. 

Lict.  Nay,  soft,  sir;  some  wiser  than 
some. 

Tuc.  What !  and  a  wit  too  ?    By  Pluto. 

a  tower)  to  the  latter  on  account  of  their  dimi- 
nutive size. 

*_  You  inhuman  pilchers.]  So  he  calls  the 
Serjeants  of  the  Counter,  either  from  the  glossy 
everlasting,  or  leather  coats,  which  they  usually 
wore.  Pilches  or  pilchers  are  skins  (from  Pellis), 
and,  in  a  more  general  sense,  coverings  of  fur, 
woollen,  &c.  Shakspeare  uses  the  word  for  the 
sheath  of  a  sword ;  and  his  contemporaries,  for 
that  "most  sweet  robe  of  durance,  a  buff 
jerkin.**  Nash  speaks  of  a  carman  in  a  leather 
pilche;  and  Decker  twits  Jonson  more  than 
once  with  wearing  it :  **  Thou  hast  forgot  how 
thou  ambled'st  iri  a  leather  pilche  by  a  play- 
waggon,  and  took'st  mad  Jeronimo's  part  to  get 
servics  amongst  the  mimicks."  "Whence  it 
appears,"   says  Steevens,  with  imusual   glee, 

that  Ben  Jonson  acted  Hieronimo  in  the  Spanish 
Tragedy ;  the  speech  being  addressed  to  Horace, 
under  which  name  old  Ben  is  ridiculed.'*  At 
the  time  alluded  to,  old  Ben  might  probably  be 
about  twenty  years  of  age  :  but  Steevens  is  too 
ready  to  trust  the  calumnies  of  any  of  Jonson's 
enemies.  There  are  reasons  for  thinkmg  that 
Ben  never  played  Hieronimo. 
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thou  must  be  cherished,  slave ;  here's  three 
drachms  for  thee ;  hold. 

3  Pyr.  There's  half  his  lendings  gone. 

Tuc.  Give  me. 

Lict.  No,  sir,  your  first  word  shall  stand ; 
I'U  hold  all. 

Tuc.  Nay,  but,  rogue 

Lict.  You  would  make  a  rescue  of  our 
prisoner,  sir,  you. 

Tuc.  I  a  rescue !  Away,  inhuman  varlet. 
Come,  come,  I  never  relish  above  one  jest 
at  most ;  do  not  disgust  me,  sirrah ;  do 
not,  rogue !    I  tell  thee,  rogue,  do  not. 

Lict.  How,  sir?  rogue? 

Tuc.  Ay;  why,  thou  art  not  angry, 
rascal,  art  thou  ? 

Lict.  I  cannot  tell,  sir ;  I  am  little  better 
upon  these  terms. 

Tuc.  Ha,  gods  and  fiends!  why,  dost 
hear,  rogue  thou  ?  give  me  thy  hand ;  I  say 
unto  thee,  thy  hand,  rogue.  What,  dost 
not  thou  know  me?  not  me,  rogue?  not 
Captain  Tucca,  rogue? 

Min.  Come,  pray  surrender  the  "gentle- 
man his  sword,  officer ;  we'll  have  no  fight- 
ing here. 

Tuc.  What's  thy  name  ? 

Min.  Minos,  arft  please  you. 

Tuc.  Minos !  Come  hither,  Minos ; 
thou  art  a  wise  fellow,  it  seems  ;  let  me  talk 
with  thee. 

Cris.  Was  ever  wretch  so  wretched  as 
unfortunate  I ! 

Tuc.  Thou  art  one  of  the  centumviri, 
old  boy,  art  not  ?* 

Min.  No  indeed,  master  captain. 

Tuc.  Go  to,  thou  shalt  be  then ;  I'll  have 

*  Thou  art  one  of  the  centumviri,  old  boy^  art 
notT\  The  centumviri  were  a  body  of  men, 
chosen  three  out  of  every  tribe,  for  the  judgment 
of  such  matters  as  the  praetors  committed  to 
their  decision.  This  office  was  one  of  the  first 
steps  to  public  preferment. — Whal. 

*  Fourscore  s^sX.eT\\€St  sir.'\  A  sesterce  was 
worth  about  two-pence  of  our  money ;  so  that  the 
whole  of  Crispinus*  debt  did  not  much  exceed 
twelve  shillings. 

'  Thou  shalt  give  my  boy  that  girdle  and 
hangers,]  Previously  to  noticing  the  text,  I 
wish  to  mtroduce  a  few  words,  which  were  inad- 
vertently omitted  in  their  proper  place,  respect- 
ing the  dress  of  our  ancestors.  Over  the  shirt 
they  wore  a  tight  vest^  or  waistcoat,  to  the  skirts 
of  which  were  appended  a  number  of  tagged 
strings,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  points: 
these  were  designed  to  support  the  hose  or  large 
sloPs^  also  furnished  with  points,  by  which  they 
were  tied  or  trussed  to  the  vest.  This  awkward 
mode  of  supplying  the  place  of  buttons,  ren- 
dered assistance  at  all  times  desirs(ble,  and,  in 
some  cases,  absolutely  necessary.    Every  man 


thee  one,  Minos.  Take  my  sword  from 
these  rascals,  dost  thou  see!  go,  do  it;  I 
cannot  attempt  with  patience.  What  does 
this  gentleman  owe  thee,  little  Minos  ? 

Min.  Fourscore  sesterties,  sir.' 

Tuc.  What,  no  more  I  Come,  thou  shalt 
release  him,  Minos :  what,  I'll  be  his  bail, 
thou  shalt  take  my  word,  old  boy,  and 
cashier  these  furies  :  thou  shalt  do't,  I  say, 
thou  shalt,  little  Minos,  thou  shalt. 

Cris.  Yes ;  and  as  I  am  a  gentleman  and 
a  reveller,  I'll  make  a  piece  of  poetry,  and 
absolve  all,  within  these  five  days. 

Tuc.  Come,  Minos  is  not  to  leam  how 
to  use  a  gentleman  of  quality,  I  know. — 
My  sword.  If  he  pay  thee  not,  I  will,  and 
I  must,  old  boy.  Thou  shalt  be  my  pothe- 
cary  too.     Hast  good  eringos,  Minos  ? 

Min.  The  best  in  Rome,  sir. 

Tuc.  Go  to,  then ^Vermin,  know  the 

house. 

I  Pyr.  I  warrant  you,  colonel. 

Tuc.  For  this  gentleman,  Minos 

Min.  I'll  take  your  word,  captain. 

Tuc.  Thou  hast  it.     My  sword. 

Min.  Yes,  sir.  But  you  must  discharge 
the  arrest.  Master  Crispinus. 

Tuc.  How,  Minos!  Look  in  the  gen- 
tleman's face,  and  but  read  his  silence. 
Pay,  pay ;  'tis  honour,  Minos. 

Cris.  By  Tove,  sweet  captain,  you  do 
most  infinitefy  endear  and  oblige  me  to  you. 

Tuc.  Tut,  I  cannot  compliment,  by  Marss 
but,  Jupiter  love  me,  as  I  love  good  words 
and  good  clothes,  and  there's  an  end.  Thou 
shalt  give  my  boy  that  girdle  and  hangers,^ 
when  thou  hast  worn  them  a  little  more. 


had  a  page,  whose  office  it  was  to  truss  hisioints; 
in  plain  language,  to  tie  up  his  breeches  :  Master 
Stephen  (ante,  p.  8  a)  eutreats  Brainworm  to 
"  help  to /rwjf  him  a  litde:"  and,  indeed,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  mention  an  old  comedy  in 
which  some  allusion  to  this  practice  is  not  to  be 
found.  The  vest  was  fastened  by  a  girdle^  fxir- 
nished  with  a  pair  of  loops,  i.e.,  hangers,  in  which 
the  dagger  was  constantly  worn.'  This  article 
of  finery  was  adorned  with  fringes  and  tassels  of 
needlework ;  and  a  lady  would  sometimes  con- 
descend to  embroider  a  girdle  and  hangers  for  a 
favourite  lover,  or  a  relation.  Joice  tells  her 
brother  that  "  since  he  came  to  the  Inns  o'  Court, 
she  had  wrought  )xaxiz. /aire  pair  0/ hangers" — 
Green's  Tu  Quoque.  They  were  often  very  cosdy. 
Thus,  in  that  rare  old  song  of  Jockie  is  grown  a 
gentleman  : 

**  Thy  belt  was  made  of  a  white  leather  thonge. 
Which- thou  and  thy  father  wore  so  longe. 
Is  turned  to  hangers  of  velvet  stronge. 
With  gold  and  pearle  embroydered  amonge." 

If  a  hat  and  feather,  a  satin  cloak,  and  a  pair  of 
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Cris.  O Jupiter!  captain,  he  shall  have 
them  now,  presently : — Please  you  to  be 
acceptive,  young  gentleman. 

1  Pyr.  Yes,  sir,  fear  not ;  I  shall  accept ; 
I  have  a  pretty  foolish  humour  of  taking, 
if  you  knew  all.  {Aside. 

Tuc.  Not  now,  you  shall  not  take,  boy. 

Cris.  By  my  truth  and  earnest,  but  he 
shall,  captain,  by  your  leave. 

Tuc.  Nay,  an  he  swear  by  his  truth  and 
earnest,  take  it,  boy;  do  not  make  a  gentle- 
man forsworn. 

Lict.  Well,  sir,  there's  your  sword ;  but 
thank  Master  Minos ;  you  had  not  carried 
it  as  you  do  else. 

Tuc.  Minos  is  just,  and  you  are  knaves, 
and 

Lict.  What  say  you,  sir? 

Tuc.  Pass  on,  my  good  scoundrel,  pass 
on,  I  honour  thee  :  \Exeunt  Lictors.]  But 
that  I  hate  to  have  action  with  such  base 
rogues  as  these,  you  should  have  seen  me 
unrip  their  noses  now,  and  have  sent  them 
to  the  next  barber's  to  stitching  •}  for  do 
you  see — I  am  a  man  of  humour,  and  I  do 
love  the  varlets,  the  honest  varlets,  they 
have  wit  and  valour,  and  are  indeed  good 

profitable, errant  rogues,  ^  as  any  live 

in  an  empire.  Dost  thou  hear,  poetaster  ? 
\io  Crispinus.]  second  me.  Stand  up, 
Minos,  close,  gather,  yet,  so  !  Sir,  (thou 
shalt  have  a  quarter  share,  be  resolute)  you 
shall,  at  my  request,  take  Minos  by  the 
hand  here,  little  Minos,  1  will  have  it  so  ; 
all  friends,  and  a  health :   be  not  inexo- 

boots  were  added  to  these,  the  costume  was 
complete,  and  the  gallant  was  equipped  in  the 
most  fashionable  mode  during  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

^  And  have  sent  them  to  the  next  barber's  to 
stitching,  &»c.'\  The  barbers  in  Jonson's  days 
practised  many  inferior  parts  of  surgery. 

WrfAL. 

*  Attd  are,  indeed y  good,  profitable — errant 
rogues ,  <5rV.]  This  is  the  iryywuo.  vo4t  vttovouu/, 
in  which  Jonson  and  his  master,  Aristophanes, 
so  much  delight : 

AAA'  ov  0*6  Kpv^fa'  nav  tfuav  yap  oifcerui/ 
IIi<rorarov  •^oviuu  (re,  xat— jcAeirruraToi'. 

Plut.  v.  26. 

^  Attd  not  strike  or  vail  to  a  man-of-war?] 
i.e.,  to  himself.  The  allusion  is  to  merchant 
vessels  vailittg,  or  lowering  their  topsails  or 
their  colours  to  a  king's  ship.  To  vail,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  p.  131  a,  occurs  incessantly 
in  our  old  dramatists,  and  always  in  the  same 
sense,  viz.  as  a  mark  of  inferiority  or  submission. 

*  You  two-penny  tear-mouth .']  So  he  calls 
the  players,  from  the  iwo-penvy  gallery  in  Uie 
theatres  of  that  age. — Whal. 

*  You  have  Fortune,  <5r»<:.]  He  alludes  to  the 


rable.  And  thou  shalt  impart  the  wine, 
old  boy,  thou  shalt  do  it,  little  Minos,  thou 
shalt ;  make  us  pay  it  in  our  physic.  What ! 
we  must  live,  and  honour  the  Gods  some- 
times ;  now  Bacchus,  now  Comus,  now 
Priapus ;  every  god  a  little.  [Histrio  passes 
by.'\  What's  he  that  stalks  by  there,  boy, 
Pyrgus?  You  were  best  let  him  pass» 
sirrah ;  do,  ferret,  let  him  pass,  do 

2  Pyr.  'Tis  a  player,  sir. 

Tuc.  A  player !  call  him,  call  the  lousy 
slave  hither ;  what,  wiU  he  sail  by,  and  not 
once  strike,  or  vail  to  a  man  of  war^  ha! — 
Do  you  hear,  you  player,  rogue,  stalker* 
come  back  here ; — 

Enter  Histrio. 

No  respect  to  men  of  worship,  you  slave  f 
what,  you  are  proud,  you  rascal,  are  you 
proud,  ha?  you  grow  rich,  do  you,  and 
purchase,  you  two-penny  tear-mouth  ?*  you 
have  Fortune, 5  and  the  good  year  on 
your  side,  you  stihkkrd,  you  have,  you 
have  ! 

Hist.  Nay,  sweet  captain,  be  confined 
to  some  reason ;  I  protest  I  saw  you  not, 
sir. 

Tuc.  You  did  not !  where  was  your 
sight,  CEdipus?  you  walk  with  hare's  eyes, 
do  you?  I'll  have  them  glazed,  rogue  ;  an 
you  say  the  word,  they  shall  be  glazed  for 
you :  come,  we  must  have  you  turn  fiddler^ 
again,  slave,  get  abase  viol  at  your  back,  and 
march  in  a  tawney  coat,  with  one  sleeve, 
to  Goose-fair  -^  then  you'll  know  us,  you'll 

Fortune  playhouse,  one  of  the  earliest  theatres 
in  London,  and  situate  somewhere  about  White- 
cross-street.  [In  Golden-lane,  Barbican.  — F.  C.  1 
^  March  in  a  tawncy-coat,  ivith  one  sleeve,  to 
Goose-fair.]  This  is  the  colour  still  most  aflfected 
by  such  as  ^nd  music  at  the  vestibule  of  the 
palace  of  Kmg  Solomon,  or  the  royal  tiger  from. 
JBengal,  at  races  and  country  fairs.  "The  widow, 
and  two  of  her  gallants,  being  «//A</&«r,  entered 
a  tavern,  where  they  had  not  sit  ten  long,  but  in 
comes  a  noise  (a  company)  of  musicians  in  taw- 
ney  coats,  who,  putting  off  their  cappes,  asked 
if  they  would  have  any  music. ^* — ^.^^.'  vJohn 
Newchombe.  Goose-fair,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  Green-goose  fair,  \&xa&Vi^\oxieA.  by  many 
of  Jonson's  contemporaries.  Thus  Glapthome, 
in  that  excellent  old  comedy,  Wit  inaCon- 
stable : 

*'  And  you. 
That  are  the  precious  paragons  of  the  city 
And  scorn  our  country  sports,  can  have  your 

meetings 
At  Islington  and  Green-^oose  fair,  and  sip 
A  zealous  glass  of  wine.' 

It  is  still  held  (as  in  the  poet's  days)  on  Whitsun- 
nionday,  at  Bow,  near  Stratford,  in  Essex;  and 
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see  us  then,  you  will,  gulch,*  you  will. 
Then,  WiUt please  your  worship  to  have 
any  music ^  captain  f 

Hist.  Nay,  good  captain. 

Tuc,  What,  do  you  laught,  Howleglas  !'^ 
death,  you  perstemptuous  varlet,  I  am 
none  of  your  fellows  ;  I  have  commanded 
a  hundred  and  fifty  such  rogues,  I. 

2  Pyr.  Ay,  and  most  of  that  hundred 
and  fifty  have  been  leaders  of  a  legion. 

{Aside. 

Hist.  If  I  have  exhibited  wrong,  I'll 
tender  satisfaction,  captain. 

Tuc.  Say'st  thou  so,  honest  vermin! 
Give  me  thy  hand  ;  thou  shalt  make  us  a 
supper  one  of  these  nights. 

Hist.  When  you  please,  by  Jove,  cap- 
tain, most  willingly. 

Tuc.  Dost  thou  swear!  To-morrow  then ; 
say  and  hold,  slave.  There  are  some  of 
you  players  honest  gentlemen-like  scoun- 
drels, and  suspected  to  have  some  wit,  as 
well  as  your  poets,  both  at  drinking  ard 
breaking  of  jests,  and  are  companions  for 
gallants.  A  man  may  skelder  ye,  now  and 
then,  of  half  a  dozen  shillings,  or  so.  Dost 
thou  not  know  that  Pantalabus  there ?8 


takes  its  name  from  young  ox  green  geese ,  which 
form  the  principal  part  of  the  entertainment.  In 
Jonson's  time,  prooably,  itinerant  companies  of 
players  resorted  there  :  but  all  this  seems  very 
strange  at  Rome ! 

1  You  will,  gulch,]  Gulch  is  a  stupid,  fat- 
headed  fellow.  The  word  occurs  in  the  old 
comedy  of  Z.m^iMx.  "You  muddy  gulch,  dare 
you  look  me  in  the  face  V — See  Old  Plays. 

Whal. 

*  What  J  do  you  laugh,  Howleglas !]  There 
is  an  allusion  to  this  person  in  the  Latin  poem 
called  Grobianusi 

**  Fecit  idem  quondam  virfantigeratus  ubique, 
Nomina  cut  specula  noctuajuncta  dedit." 

On  which  the  English  translator  has  the  follow- 
ing note  !  '*  Here  the  author  alludes  to  a  book 
written  in  Dutch,  intituled,  The  Life  of  Uyle- 
spegel,  or  Owl-glass,  an  hero  of  equal  rank  with 
Tom  Tram  in  English."— Whal.  See  the  Al- 
chemist. 

*  Dost  thou  not  know  that  Pantalabus  there  T\ 
In  the  quarto  it  is,  that  Caprichio  there.  Perhaps 
it  should  be  Pantolabus,  as  in  Horace,  unless 
Jonson  thought  Pantalabus  more  agreeable  to 
etymology.  The  real  appellation  of  this  person 
was  MsQlius:  his  nickname  he  acquired  from 
borrowing  money  of  every  one  he  met.  It  docs 
not  appear  in  what  Crispinus  resembled  Panta- 
labus ;  the  "skeldering  captain"  himself  was 
much  more  like  him. — But  dimculties  increase  at 
every  step ;  Langbaine,  who  probably  spoke  the 
language  of  his  time,  roundly  asserts  that 
Becker  is  lashed  under  the  character  of  Cris- 
pinus ;  and  his  assertion  has  been  repeated  by 


^ist.  No,  I  assure  you,  captain. 

Tuc.  Go ;  and  be  acquainted  with  him 
then  ;  he  is  a  gentleman,  parcel  poet,  you 
slave ;  his  father  was  a  man  of  worship,  I 
tell  thee.  Go,  he  pens  high,  lofty,  in  a 
new  stalking  strain,  bigger  than  half  the 
rhymers  in  the  town  again  :  he  was  bom  to 
fill  thy  mouth,  Minotaurus,  he  was,  he  will 
teach  thee  to  tear  and  rand.  Rascal,  to 
him,  cherish  his  muse,  go ;  thou  hast  forty — 
forty  shillings,  I  mean,  stinkard  ;  give  him 
in  earnest,  do,  he  shall  write  for  thee, 
slave  !*  If  he  pen  for  thee  once,  thou  shalt 
not  need  to  travel  with  thy  pumps  full  of 
gravel  any  more,  after  a  blind  jade  and  a 
hamper,  and  stalk  upon  boards  and  barrel 
heads  to  an  old  cracked  trumpet. 

Hist.  Troth,  I  think  I  have  not  so  much 
about  me,  captain. 

Tuc.  It's  no  matter ;  give  him  what  thou 
hast,  stiff-toe,  I'll  give  my  word  for  the 
rest ;  though  it  lack  a  shilling  or  two,  it 
skills  not ;  go,  thou  art  an  honest  shifter  ; 
I'll  have  the  statute  repealed  for  thee.* — 
Minos,  I  must  tell  thee,  Minos,  thou  hast 
dejected  yon  gentleman's  spirit  exceed- 
ingly ;  dost  observe,  dost  note,  little  Minos  ? 

every  writer  on  the  subject,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, to  the  present  day.  But  is  this  the  fact  ? 
Nothing  of  wnat  follows  can  be  applied^  to 
Decker  ;  his  father  was  not  *'  a  man  of  worship," 
nor  did  he  "  pen  high,  lofty,  in  a  new  stalkmg 
strain."  Briefly,  I  do  now,"  like  Stephano, 
"  let  loose  my  opinion,"  that  the  Crispinus  of 
Jonson  is  Marston,  to  whom  every  word  of 
this  directly  points.  This  will  derange  much 
confident  criticism  ;  but  I  shall  be  foimd  even- 
tually in  the  right.  Decker  I  take  to  be  the 
Demetrius  of  the  present  plsof-  He  is  treated 
with  far  more  contempt  than  Cnspinus^  who,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  persecuted  with  more 
severity.  I  know  not  the  origin  of  our  poet's 
(quarrel  with  either ;  but  he  denies,  and  I  be- 
heve  with  truth,  that  he  made  the  first  attack. 

♦  Give  him  earnest,  do,  he  shall  write  for 
thee,  slave  f\  Thi.«  was  not  an  uncommon  prac- 
tice :  and  time  and  the  diligence  of  Mr.  Malone 
have  brought  to  light  many  memorandums  of  Mr. 
Henslowe,  the  proprietor  of  several  of  our  old 
theatres,  which  prove  that  Jonson  himself  was 
often  obliged  to  nave  recourse  to  it.  Had  Ben  for- 
gotten this  ?  or  were  his  circumstances  so  much 
changed  for  the  better  in  a  few  months,  that  he  had 
no  apprehensions  of  a  similar  necessity  in  future  ? 

*  Go,  ^uni  art  an  honest  shifter ;  I* II have  the 
statute  repealed  for  thee.]  Meaning  that  by 
which  unauthorized  players  were  declared  rogues 
and  vagabonds,  see  p.  312  <z.  In  the  quarto  Tucca 
addresses  himself  to  Minos,  **  Thou  art  an  honest 
tTventy  i'  the  hundred,  I'll  have,"  &c.  Here  the 
allusion  is  to  the  statute  of  13th  Eliz.  confirming 
that  passed  in  3rd  Henry  V.,  which  reduced  tul 
leg^  interest  to  ten  per  cent. 
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Min.  Yes,  sir. 

Tuc.  Go  to  then,  raise,  recover,  do ; 
suffer  him  not  to  droop  in  prospect  of  a 
player,  a  rogue,  a  stager :  put  twenty  into 
his  hand,  twenty  sesterces  I  mean,  and  let 
nobody  see ;  go,  do  it,  the  work  shall  com- 
mend itself ;  be  Minos,'  I'll  pay. 

Min.  Yes,  forsooth,  captain. 

2  Pyr.  Do  notwe  serve  a  notable  shark? 

[Aside. 

Tuc.  And  what  new  matters  have  you 
now  afoot,  sirrah,  ha?  I  would  fain  come 
with  my  cockatrice  one  day,  and  see  a  play, 
if  I  knew  when  there  were  a  good  bawdy 
one ;  but  they  say  you  have  nothing  but 
Humours,  Revels,  and  Satires,*  that 
gird  and  f — t  at  the  time,  you  slave. 

Hist.  No,  I  assure  you,  captain,  not  we. 
They  are  on  the  other  side  of  Tyber :  we 
have  as  much  ribaldry  in  our  plays  as  can 
be,  as  you  would  wish,  captain:  all  the 
sinners  in  the  suburbs  come  and  applaud 
our  action  daily. 

Tuc.  I  hear  you'll  bring  me  o'  the  stage 
there  ;  you'll  play  me,  they  say ;  I  shall  be 
presented  by  a  sort  of  copper-laced  scoun- 
drels of  you:  life  of  Pluto  1  an  you  stage  me, 
stinkard,  your  mansions  shall  sweat  for't, 
your  tabernacles,  varlets,  your  Globes,  and 
your  Triumphs.* 

Hist.  Not  we,  by  Phoebus,  captain  ;  do 
not  do  us  imputation  without  desert. 

Tuc.  I  will  not,  my  good  two-penny 
rascal;  reach  me  thy  neuf.*  Dost  hear? 
what  wilt  thou  give  me  a  week  for  my  brace 

1  Be  Mines,]  Be  j'usil  I  suppose ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  explain  all  the  extravagances  of  this 
whimsical  character. 

*  Vou  have  nothing  but  Humours,  REVBf^, 
<»m/  Satires,]  A  compliment  paid  by  the  author 
to  his  own  plays. — Whal. 

■  Fiwr  Globes  flm/^^wr Triumphs.]  Alluding 
to  playhouses  of  those  names.  By  those  on  the 
other  side  of  Tyber,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
speech,  are  meant  the  Globe,  the  Swan,  and  the 
Hope  playhouses,  which  were  situat^  on  the 
Bankside  m  ^outhwark.  Of  the  Triumph,  there 
is  no  mention  in  the  list  of  playhouses  which 
subsisted  about  this  time. — Whal. 

*  Reach  me  thy  neuf.]  Neuf,  or  nie/,  is  a 
north-country  word  for  hand  or  fist.  It  frequently 
occurs  in  Shakspeare. — Whal. 

*  O  doleful  days,  &c.]  I  suspect  that  Shak- 
speare (First  Part  of  Henry  IP. )  confounded 
Ki^  Cambyses  with  this  King  Darius.  Fal- 
staflr  s  solemn  fustian  bears  not  the  slightest  re- 
semblance^ either  in  metre  or  in  matter,  to  the 
vein  of  Ktng  Cambyses.  Kyng  Daryus,  whose 
**  doleful  strain  "  is  here  burlesqued,  was  a  pithie 
and  pleasant  Enterlude,  printed  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

^  O  sheis  wilder,  &c.]    This  is  from  the  poor 


of  beagles  here,  my  little  point-tnissers? 
you  shall  have  them  act  among  ye. — Sirrah, 
you,  pronounce. — Thou  shalt  hear  him 
speak  in  King  Darius'  doleful  strain. 

I  Pyr.    "O  doleful   days !»  O  direful 

deadly  dump ! 
O  wicked  world,  and  worldly  wickedness  ! 
How  can  I  hold    my  fist   from    ciying^, 

thump, 
In  rue  of  this  right  rascal  wretchedness?" 

Tuc.  In  an  amorous  vein  now,  sirrah  : 
peace ! 

1  Pyr.    "O,  she  is  wilder,®  and  more 
hard,  withal. 

Than  beast,  or  bird,  or  tree,  or  stony  wall. 
Yet  might  she  love  me,  to  uprear  her  state: 
Ay,  but  perhaps  she  hopes  some  nobler 

mate. 
Yet  might  she  love  me,  to  content  her  fire : 
Ay,  but  her  reason  masters  her  desire. 
Yet  might  she  love  me  as  her  beauty's 

thrall: 
Ay,  but  I  fear  she  cannot  love  at  all." 

Tuc.  Now  the   horrible,  fierce  soldier, 
you,  sirrah. 

2  Pyr.  "What!  will  I  brave  thee?  ay, 
and  beard  thee  too  ; 

A  Roman  spirit  scorns  to  bear  a  brain 
So  full  of  base  pusillanimity." 

Hist.  Excellent  I 

Tuc.    Nay,    thou   shalt  see  that  shall 
ravish  thee  anon;  prick  up  thine  ears,  stin- 
kard.— ^The  ghost,  boys  ? 
•   I  Pyr.  "  Vindicta!"7 

2  Pyr.  "Timorial" 

persecuted  play  of  old  Jeronimo :  certainly  it 
must  have  been  much  in  vogue,  to  make  these 
eternal  allusions  to  it  so  popular. 

'  The  ghost,  boys. 

I  Pyr.  Vindicta  f\  Here  again  Jonson  is 
accused  of  sneering  at  Shakspeare  !  Nay,  so  de- 
termined are  the  commentators  to  find  enemies 
to  this  great  poet  (who  probably  had  none),  that 
they  even  charge  the  anonymous  author  of  A 
Warning  for  Fair  Women  with  a  hostile  attack 
upon  him,  in  the  following  lines : 

"  A  filthie  whining  ghost, 
Lapt  in  some  foule  sheet,  or  a  leather  pilch, 
Comes  screaming  like  a  pigge  half  stickt. 
And  cries,  Vindicta,  revenge,  revenge  F' 

Though  the  words  are  not  in  Hamlet,  but,  like 
Jonson's,  literally  taken  from  the  p^host  of  Alba- 
nactus,  in  the  old  tragedy  of  Locnne. 

This  absurd  piece  of  fustian  seems  to  have 
shared  with  Jeronimo  (to  which  it  is  infinitely 
inferior)  the  ridicule  of  the  wits  of  James's  days : 
allusions  to  it  frequently  occur,  and  particularly 
to  the  ''whining  of  this  filthie  ghost."  Thus 
Fletcher :  ''  In  despite  of  thee,  my  master,  and 
thy  master,  the  grand  devil  himself,  Vindicta  I 
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"Vindicta!" 
"Timoriar 
"  Veni  I" 
"  Veni !" 


1  Pyr. 

2  Pyr. 

1  Pyr. 

2  Pyr. 
Tuc.  Now,   thunder,    sirrah,    you    the 

rumbling  player. 

2  Pyr.  Ay,  but  somebody  must  cry 
Murder  I  then,  in  a  small  voice.* 

Tuc.  Your  fellow-sharer  there  shall  do't : 
Cry,  sirrah,  cry. 

I  Pyr.  "  Murder,  murder  !" 

2 Pyr,  "Who  calls  out  murder?  lady, 
was  it  you?" 

Hisi.  O,  admirable  good,  I  protest. 

Tuc.  Sirrah  boy,  brace  your  drum  a 
little  straiter,  and  do  the  t'other  fellow 
there,  he  in  the — ^what  sha'  call  him — and 
yet  stay  too. 

2 Pyr.   "Nay,  an  thou  dalliest,  then  I 
am  thy  foe, 
And  fear  shall  force  what  friendship  can- 
not win  ; 
Thy  death  shall  bury  what  thy  life  conceals. 
Villain !    thou  diest  for  more  respecting 
her " 

1  Pyr.   "  O  stay,  my  lord." 

2  Pyr.   "Than  me  : 

Yet  speak  the  truth,  and  I  will  guerdon 
thee  : 


vindicta  V* — Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn.    And  Cris- 
pmus  himself : 

''Ant.  Vindicta! 
Alb.  MeUida! 
Ant.  Vindicta ! 
Alb.  Antonio!" — Anionids Revenge. 

^  Ina  small  voice, ^  i.e.,  a  feminine  voice,  like 
that  of  Mrs.  Anne  Page.  The  allusion  again  is 
\a  yeronimOy  where  Belimperia  exclaims,  on  the 
seizure  of  Horatio : 

"Murder!  tnurderl  help,  Hieronimo." 

«  "D-^-ned  be  tky  guts,"  &c.]  This  absurd 
rant,  which  is  ridici^ed  by  so  many  of  our  old 
dramatists,  is  parodied  from  The  Battle  of 
Alcazar.  \n  Eastward  Hoe  I  written  by  Jon- 
son^  Chapman,  and  Marston  in  conjunction, 
Qmcksilver,  a  profligate  apprentice,  whose  lan- 
guage, like  Pistol's,  is  made  up  of  burlesque 
scraits  from  old  plays,  introduces  two  or  three 
words  of  this  parody ;  upon  which  Mr,  Steevens 
observes:  "This  is  a  fragment  from  Pistol!  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  such  parts  of 
this  play  as  are  written  in  ridicule  of  Shaicspeare 
to  be  Jonson's."  It  requires  no  common  assu- 
rance in  the  authors  of  such  wanton  and  out- 
rageous calumny,  to  talk  of  the  malignity  of  Jon- 
son.  It  was  surely  the  prototype  of  Steevens 
who  sat  for  Macilente. 

'  Now  you  shall  see  me  do  tJie  Moor :]  Not 
Othello,  as  it  luckily  falls  out,  but  Muley,  a  cha- 
racter in  the  old  play  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
note. 


But    if    thou    dally   once    again,     thou 
diest." 
Tuc.  Enough  of  this,  boy. 
2  Pyr.  "  Why  then   lament  therefore  : 
d — ned  be  thy  guts 
Unto    King   Pluto's    hell,    and    princely 
Erebus,  2 

For  sparrows  must  have  food " 

I/isi.  Pray,   sweet  captain,   let  one  of 

them  do  a  little  of  a  lady. 

Tuc.  O,   he  will   make  thee  eternally 

enamoured  of  him,  there  :  do,  sirrah,  do  ; 

'twill  allay  your  fellow's  fury  a  little. 

1  Pyr.   "Master,   mock   on;  the  scorn 
thou  givest  me. 

Pray  Jove  some  lady  may  return  on  thee." 

2  Pyr.  Now  you  shall  see  me  do  the 
Moor  :3  master,  lend  me  your  scarf  a  little. 

Tuc.  Here,  'tis  at  thy  service,  boy. 

2  Pyr.  You,  Master  Minos,  hark  hither 
a  little. 

[Exit  with  Minos,  to  make  himself 
ready. 

Tuc.  How  dost  like  him?  art  not  rapt, 
art  not  tickled  now?'dost  not  applaud, 
rascal  ?  dost  not  applaud  ? 

Hist.  Yes :  what  will  you  ask  for  them 
a  week,  captain  ?  - 

Tuc.  No,    you  mangonizing    slave,"*   I 


*  No,  you  mangonizing  slaved  From  mango, 
Lat.  a  slave-merchant. — ^Whal. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  who  is  meant  by  His- 
trio :  but  it  may  be  conjectured,  from  this  re- 
proachful term,  that  he  had  been  accessary  in 
seducing  some  of  the  "children  of  the  revels" 
to  join  the  company  at  his  own  theatre.  The 
remainder  of  this  act  is  merely  personal ;  indeed 
the  author  makes  no  scruple  of  avowing  it : 

"  Now,  for  \h<t  players,  it  is  true  I  taxed  them. 
And  yet  but  some,"  &c. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  that  he  endeavours  to  save 
him-self  by  saying  that  he  "  used  no  names,"  for 
Poluphagus,  iEnobarbus,  Frisker,  and  father 
^sop,  the  politician,  as  the  quarto  calls  him, 
are  so  characteristicaJly  described  as  to  make 
the  discovery  of  their  real  names  a  task  of  no 
great  difficulty  to  their  contemporaries.  When 
a  staunch  hound  opens,  it  is  curious  to  note  with 
what  eagerness  the  yelping  curs,  "Tray,  Blanche, 
and  Sweetheart,"  rush  headlong  in  and  swell  the 
cry.  Messrs.  Steevens  and  Malone  content 
their  spleen,  in  general,  with  harping  on  the 
"malignity  of  Jonson  to  Shakspeare:"  their 
zany,  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  takes  up  the  idle 
calumny,  and  embellishes  it  with  ingenious  addi- 
tions of  his  own.  Jonson,  it  seems,  not  only 
abused  and  insulted  Shakspeare,  but  all  the 
actors  of  his  theatre.  The  "  lean  Poluphagus  " 
is  burbage  :  this  is  clear ;  for  Tucca  says^  "  he 
will  eat  a  leg  of  mutton  while  he  is  in  his  por- 
ridge !"  Whether  Burbage  could  do  this,  Davies 
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will  not  part  from  them  ;  you'll  sell  them 
for  enghles,  you  ;  let's  have  good  cheer  to- 
morrow night  at  supper,  stalker,  and  then 
we'll  talk  ;  good  capon  and  plover,  do  you 
hear,  sirrah?  and  do  not  bring  your  eating 
player  with  you  there  ;  I  cannot  away  with 
him :  he  will  eat  a  leg  of  mutton  while  I 
am  in  my  porridge,  the  lean  Poluphagus, 
his  belly  is  like  Barathrum  ;  he  looks  Uke 
a  midwife  in  man's  apparel,  the  slave  :  nor 
the  villainous  out-of-tune  fidler,  ^no- 
barbus,  bring  not  him.  What  hast  thou 
there?  six  and  thirty,  ha? 

Hist.  No,  here's  all  I  have,  captain, 
some  five  and  twenty  :  pray,  sir,  will  you 
present  and  accommodate  it  unto  the  gen- 
tleman ?  for  mine  own  part,  I  am  a  mere 
stranger  to  his  humour ;  besides,  I  have 
some  business  invites  me  hence,  with 
Master  Asinius  LUpus,  the  tribune. 

Tuc.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  pursue  thy 
projects,  let  me  alone  with  this  design  ;  my 
Poetaster  shall  make  thee  a  play,  and  thou 
shalt  be  a  n^an  of  good  parts  in  it.  But 
stay,  let  me  see  :  do  not  bring  your  .^£sop, 
your  politician,^  unless  you  can  ram  up  his 
mouth  with  cloves  ;  the  slave  smells  ranker 
than  some  sixteen  dunghills,  and  is  seven- 
teen times  more  rotten.  Marry,  you  may 
bring  Frisker,  my  zany  ;  he's  a  good  skip- 
ping swaggerer ;  and  your  fat  fool  there, 
my  mango,  bring  him  too ;  but  let  him 
not  beg  rapiers  nor  scarfs,  in  his  over- 
familiar  playing  face,  nor  roar  out  his 
barren  bold  jests  with  a  tormenting 
laughter,   between  drunk  and  dry.     Do 


never  thought  of  inquiring :  but  thus  the  first 
point  is  made  out.  "  Frisker"  is  Kempe,  who, 
continues  our  egregious  critic,  was  celebrated  for 
*  his  ready  wit  and  facetiousness.  This^  also  is 
clear.  The  '*  fat  fool,  who  begged  rapiers  and 
scarfs,"  is  Lowin,  the  original  FalstafT,  who 
played  all  parts  of  humour  and  pleasantry.  Mr. 
l)avies  now  grows  generous,  and  forbears  to 
affirm  that  the  "rotten  iEsop  "  is  Shakspeare  ; 
though  it  is  quite  as  demonstrable  as  any  of  his 
other  conjectures.  However,  as  he  triumphantly 
adds,  "  we  have  leave  to  guess  anybody,  since 
he  spares  nobody." — Dram.  Misc.  vol,  li.  p.  82. 
But  enough  of  such  deplorable  folly  ;  all  the 
players  here  satirized  are  expressly  said  to 
belong  to  the  Fortune  company,  with  which 
none  of  our  great  poet's  "fellows"  had  the 
slightest  concern. 

^  One  Demetrius,  a  dresser  of  plays  about  the 
towfif  &c.]  Here  the  allusion  is  too  plain  to  be 
mistaken,  except  by  those  who  can  see  nothing 
with  their  own  eyes.  Demetrius  is  unquestion- 
ably Decker;  who  seems  to  have  derived  no 
sn^.all  part  of  his  rastenance  from  altering  and 
amending  the  old  dramas  then  on  the  stage. 
No  one  occurs  half  so  frequently  in  Mr.  Hen- 


you  Hear,  stifF-toe?  give  him  warning, 
admonition,  to  forsake  his  saucy  glavering 
grace,  and  his  goggle  eye ;  it  does  not 
become  him,  sirrah  ;  tell  him  so.  I  have 
stood  up  and  defended  you,  I,  to  gen- 
tlemen when  you  have  been  said  to  prey 
upon  puisnes,  and  honest  citizens  for  socks 
or  buskins  ;  or  when  they  have  called  you 
usurers  or  brokers,  or  said  you  were  able 
to  help  to  a  piece  of  flesh — I  have  sworn 
I  did  not  think  so,  nor  that  you  were  the 
common  retreats  for  punks  decayed  in 
their  practice ;  I  cannot  believe  it  of  you. 

Hist.  Thank  you,  captain.  Jupiter  and 
the  rest  of  the  gods  confine  your  modem 
delights  without  disgust ! 

Tuc.  Stay,  thou  shalt  see  the  Moor  ere 
thou  goest.-^— 

Enter  Demetrius  at  a  distance. 

What's  he  with  the  half  anns  there,  that 
salutes  us  out  of  his  cloak,  like  a  motion, 
ha? 

Hist.  O,  sir,  his  doublet's  a  little  de- 
cayed ;  he  is  otherwise  a  very  simple  honest 
fellow,  sir,  one  Demetrius,  a  dresser  of 
plays  about  the  town^  here  ;  we  have  hired 
him  to  abuse  Horace,  "and  bring  him  in» 
in  a  play,  with  all  his  gallants,  as  Ti- 
bullus,  Mecsenas,  Cornelius  Gallus,  and 
the  rest. 

Tuc,  And  why  so,  stinkard  ? 

Hist.  O,  it  will  get  us  a  huge  deal  of 
money,  captain,  and  we  have  need  on't ; 
for  this  winter  has  made  us  all  poorer  than 

slowe's  books  as  a  "  dresser  of  plays  ;'*  Decker 
must  therefore  be  content,  however  reluctantly, 
to  resign  all  claim  to  *the  title  ^  of  Crispinus, 
and  descend  from  the  "bad  eminence"  which 
he  has  so  long  usurped,  as  the  Poetaster  of 
Jonson. 

It  seems  from  what  follows  that  our  poet's 
enemies  made  no  secret  of  their  determination  to 
untruss  him ;  he  appears  here  well  informed  of 
their  design,  and  of  the  names  of  the  diief  agents 
who  had  already  volunteered  their  services 
against  him.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the 
quarrel  between  him  and  Decker  did  not  break 
out  for  the  first  time  in  the  Poetaster^  as  is 

fenerally  asserted :  and  it  is  no  less  clear  that 
onson  gives  his  opponents  credit  for  more  good 
sense  than  they  actually^  possessed ;  since,  in- 
stead of  bringing  him  in  with  Mecaenas,  Tibmlu^ 
&c.,  they  introduced  him  with  Wat  Terill,  Sir 
Adam  Prickshaft,  and  Sir  Rice  ap  Vaughan,  a 
sputtering  Welsh  knight  of  the  meanest  order. 
'These,  with  William  Rufus,  Asinius  Bubo, 
Demetrius,  and  Crispinus,  form  a  plot  that  can 
scarcely  be  equalled  in  absurdity  oy  the  worst 
of  the  plays  which  Decker  was  ever  employed 
to  "  dress." 
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so  many  starved  snakes :  nobody  comes  at 
us,  not  a  gentleman,  nor  a 

Tuc.  But  you  know  nothing  by  him,  do 
you.  to  make  a  play  of? 

Hist.  Faith,  not  much,  captain ;  but  our 
author  wiU  devise  that  that  shall  serve  in . 
some  sort. 

Ttic.  Why,  my  Parnassus  here  shall 
help  him,  if  thou  wilt.  Can  thy  author  do 
it  impudently  enough  ? 

Hist.  O,  I  warrant  you,  captain,  and 
spitefully  enough  too :  he  has  one  of  the 
most  overflowing  rank  wits  in  Rome  ;  he 
will  slander  any  man  that  breathes,  if  he 
disgust  him. 

Tuc.  I'll  know  the  poor,  egregious,  nitty 
rascal  ;  an  he  have  these  commendable 
qualities,  I'll  cherish  him — stay,  here  comes 
the  Tartar — I'll  make  a  gathering  for  him, 
I,  a  purse,  and  put  the  poor  slave  in  fresh 
\  rags ;  tell  him  so  to  comfort  him. 

[Demetrius  comes  forward. 

'  Re-enter  Minos,  with  2  Pyrgus  on  his 
shoulders^  and  stalks  backward  and 
forward^  as  the  boy  acts. 

Well  said,  boy. 
2  Pyr.  • '  Where  art  thou,  boy  ?*  where  is 

Calipolis? 
Fight  earthquakes  in  the  entrails  of  the 

earth. 
And   eastern  whirlwinds    in    the   hellish 

shades  ; 
Some    foul    contagion   of    the    infected 

heavens 


*  Where  art  thou^  boy  f  &c.]  These  lines  are 
taken  from  the  part  of  the  Moor,  in  the  old  play 
of  the  Battle  of  Alcazar y  already  mentioned. 
This  second  introduction  of  the  Moor  offended 
Decker,  who  seems  to  advert  to  it  with  some  ill 
humour,  but  in  a  way  which  I  do  not  clearly 
understand.  "As  for  Crispinus,  and  Demetrius 
^as  play-dresser,  who,  to  make  the  Muses  believe 
that  there  was  a  dearth  of  poesy,  cut  an  innocent 
Moor  in  the  middle,  to  serve  him  in  twice  ;  and 
iihen  he  had  done  made  PauV.5  work  of  it :" 
(Here  Decker  retorts  on  Jonson's  actors :)  *'  as 
for  these  twins, 

[*  These  poet-apes,  their  mimic  tricks  shall  serve 
With  mirth  to  feast  our  Muse,  while  their  own 
starve.** 

^  If  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  stoutly  maintains  that 

Shakspeare  is  Xh^  poet-ape  of  our  author,  should 

ever  condescend  to  open  this  volume,  he  will 

from  Decker's  own  confession  that  Cris- 

iQus  and  Demetrius  were    the   poet-apes   of 

fonson ;  and  that  our  great  poet  was  never  yet 

ipposed  to  be  characterized  under  either  of  these 

■names.     The  blunderinz  alacrity  with  which 

IJonson's  supposed  hostility  to  Shakspeare   is 

Ipointed  out  is  at  once  mortifying  and  amusing. 


Blast  all  the  trees,  and  in  their  cursed  tops 
The  dismal  night-raven  and  tragic  owl 
Breed  and  become  forerunners  of  my  fall !" 

Tuc.  Well,  now  fare  thee  well,  my  honest 
penny-biter  :  commend  me  to  seven  shares 
and  a  half,  and  remember  to-morrowi.  If 
you  lack  a  service,  you  shall  play  in  my 
name,  rascals ;  but  you  shall  buy  your 
own  cloth,  and  I'll  have  two  shares  for 
my  countenance.*  Let  thy  author  stay 
with  me.  \Exit  Histrio. 

Dem.  Yes,  sir. 

Tuc.  'Twas  well  done,  little  Minos, 
thou  didst  stalk  well :  forgive  me  that  I 
said  thou  stunk  st,  Minos  ;  'twas  the  savour 
of  a  poet  I  met  sweating  in  the  street, 
hangs  yet  in  my  nostrils. 

Cris.  Who,  Horace? 

Tuc.  Ay,  he  ;  dost  thou  know  him  ? 

Cris.  O,  he  forsook  me  most  bar- 
barously, I  protest. 

Tuc.  Hang  him,  fusty  satyr,  he  smells 
all  goat ;  he  carries  a  ram  under  his  arm- 
holes,  3  the  slave  :  I  am  the  worse  when  I 
see  him. — Did  not  Minos  impart  ? 

.    [Aside  to  Crispinus. 

Cris.  Yes,  here  are  twenty  drachms  he 
did  convey. 

Tuc.  Well  said,  keep  them,  we'll  share 
anon  ;  come,  little  Minos. 

Cris.  Faith,  captain,  I'll  be  bold  to  shew 
you  a  mistress  of  mine,  a  jeweller's  wife,  a 
gallant,  as  we  go  along. 

Tuc.  ITiere  spoke  my  genius.  Minos, 
some  of  thy  eringos,  httle  Minos ;  send. 

*' In  his  Poetaster"  says  Oldys  (MS.  notes  to 
Langbaine),  "some  play  is  touched  that  has  a 
Moor  in  it,  perhaps  Titus  Andronicus :  I  should 
hope  that  he  did  not  dare  to  mean  Ot\it\\.o." 
Oldys  had  pored  for  half  a  century  over  our  old 
plays,  and  was  generally  reputed  an  accurate 
mai\;  yet  with  the  fatality  of  those  who  in  our 
days  find  a  malicious  gratification  in  injuring 
Jonson,  he  has  selected  as  the  object  of  his  ridi- 
cule two  dramas,  the  one  not  written  by  Shak- 
speare at  all,  the  other  produced  many  years 
alter  the  present  piece,  and  neither  of  them 
containing  a  syllable  to  which  it  bears  the 
slightest  reference :  while  the  passage  to  which 
he  alludes  must  have  stared  him  in  the  face  as 
a  transcript,  verbatim  et  literatim,  from  the 
speech  of  the  Moorish  prince  in  the  Battle  of 
Alcazar:  "  Fie  on't,  oh,  fie  !" 

*  ril  have  two  shares  for  wry  countenance.]" 
See  p.  103  b. 

•  He  carries  a  ram.  under  his  arm-holes.] 
The  poet  is  truly  classical  here ; 

**  Pertur 
Valle  sub  alarum  trux  habitare  caper.^ 


Whal. 


And  truly  coarse  and  disgusting. 
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Come  hither,  Parnassus,  I  must  have  thee 
familiar  with  my  little  locust  here  ;  'tis  a 
good  vermin,  they  say.*  [Horace  and  Tre- 
batius  pass  over  the  stage. "]  See,  here's 
Horace  and  old  Trebatius,  the  great 
lawyer,  in  his  company ;  let's  avoid  him 
now,  he  is  too  well  seconded.        \ExeuHt. 


ACT  IV. 
SCENE  l,—A  Room  in  Albius's  House, 
Enter  Chloe,  Cytheris,  and  Attendants, 

Chloe.  But,  sweet  lady,  say  ;  am  I  well 
enough  attired  for  the  court,  in  sadness?^ 

Cyth.  Well  enough !  excellent  well,  sweet 
Mistress  Chloe ;  this  strait-bodied  city 
attire,  I  can  tell  you,  will  stir  a:  courtier's 
blood  more  than  the  finest  loose  sacks  the 
ladies  use  to  be  put  in  ;  and  then  you  are 
as  well  jewelled  as  any  of  them,  your  ruff 
and  linen  about  you  is  much  more  pure 
than  theirs ;  and  for  your  beauty,  I  can 
tell  you  there's  many  of  them  would  defy 
the  painter,  if  they  could  change  with  you. 
Marry,  the  worst  is,  you  must  look  to  be 
envied,  and  endure  a  few  court-frumps  for 
it. 

Chloe.  O  Jove,  madam,  I  shall  buy  them 
too  cheap ! — Give  me  my  muff,  and  my 


^  *Tis  a  good  vermin ,  they  say.]  Here  the 
third  act  ends  in  the  410.  In  the  folio,  Jonson, 
as  if  this  play  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
translations  in  it,  had  added  a  literal  version  of 
Horace,  lib.  ii.  sat.  z ;  which,  as  the  reader 
knows,  is  an  exculpatory  dialogue  between  the 
poet  and  Trebatius.  As  it  is  awkwardly  intro- 
duced, tends  to  no  particular  object,  interrupts 
the  progress  of  the  story,  and  spins  out  an  act 
already  too  long,  I  have  ventiu-ed  to  avail  n^self 
of  the  authority  of  the  4to  so  far  as  to  remove  it 
to  the  end  of  the  piece.  The  reader  will  not 
regret  the  short  delay  in  arriving  at  it,  for  it  has 
no  very  prominent  excellencies ;  beine,  like  most 
of  Jonson's  longer  translations,  merely  vigorous 
and  faithful,  without  pretending  to  any  of  the 
hieher  graces  of  poetry. 

*  /«  sadness,]  i.e.,  m  seriousness  or  earnest. 
Sad  is  used  by  all  our  old  writers  for  grave, 
sober,  staid,  also  for  dark-coloured,  &c.  Thus 
Stowe  says  of  Fitz- William,  the  Recorder,  '*  He 
was  a  sad  man  and  an  honest,"  p.  817.  And 
Walton  of  the  great  and  |;ood  Bishop  Sanderson, 
"About  the  time  of  printing  the  excellent  preface 
to  his  Sermons  (in  Cromwell's  usurpation),  I  met 
him  accidentally  in  London,  in  sad-co\o\xttd 
cloathes,  and,  God  knows,  far  from  being  costly." 
—  JValton's  Lives. 

»  U^ith  their  puf-vnngs,]  That  part  of  their 
dress  which  sprung  from  the  shoulders,  and  had 


dog  there. — And  will  the  ladies  be  any- 
thing familiar  with  me,  think  you  ? 

Cyth.  O  Juno  I  why,  you  shall  see  tliem 
flock  about  you  with  their  puff- wings,*  and 
ask  you  where  you  bought  your  lawn,  and 
what  you  paid  for  it  ?  who  starches  you  ? 
and  entreat  you  to  help  'em  to  some  pure 
laundresses*  out  of  the  city. 

Chloe.  O  Cupid  1 — Give  me  my  fan,  and 
my  mask  too.  And  will  the  lords,  and  the 
poets  there,  use  one  well  too,  lady? 

Cyth.  Doubt  not  of  that ;  you  shall  have 
kisses  from  them,  go  pit-pat,  pit-pat,  pit- 
pat,  upon  your  lips,  as  thick  as  stones  out 
of  slings  at  the  assault  of  a  city.  And  then 
your  ears  will  be  so  furred  with  the  breath 
of  their  compliments,  that  you  cannot  catch 
cold  of  your  head,  if  you  would,  in  three 
winters  after. 

Chloe.  Thank  you,  sweet  lady.  O  hea- 
ven! and  how  must  one  behave  herself 
amongst  'em?  You  know  all. 

Cyth.  Faith,  impudently  enough.  Mis- 
tress Chloe,  and  well  enough.  Carry  not  ' 
too  much  under  thought  betwixt  yourself 
and  them  ;  nor  your  city-mannerly  word, 
forsoothy^  use  it  not  too  often  in  any  case ; 
but  plain  Ay^  madams  and  no^  madam  : 
nor  never  say,  your  lordships  nor  'your 
honour :  but  you^  and  you,  my  lord,  and 
my  lady :  the  other  they  count  too  simple 
and  minsitive.     And  though  they  desire  to 

the  appearance  of  a  wing,  inflated  or  blown  up. 
See  p.  zoi  a. 

*  And  help  'em  to  some  pure  laundresses,  6hc.I 
This  is  a  hit  at  the  Puritans,  many  of  whom  fol-~ 
lowed  the  business  of  tire-women,  clear-starchers| 
feather-makers,  &c.     It  is  not  a  litde  singul 
that  while  they  declaimed   most   vehemendi 
against    the    idol.    Fashion,    they    should 
among  the  most  zealous  in    administering  u 
its  caprice.      Jonson   notices   this  with    eoo^ 
effect  in  his  Bartholomew  Fair;    and    Ran-l 
dolph  ridicules  it  no  less  successfully  in   the 
commencement  of  his  Muses'  Looking-Glass . 
**  Enter  Bird  and  Mrs.  Flowerdale,  two  of  tht 
satutified  fraternity,  the  one  having  broughl 
feathers  to  the  play-house  to  sell,  the  other  puis 
and  looking-glasses."    The  openmg  of  the  d^ 
logue  is  excellent     Fraud  and  hypocrisy  hai 
seldom  been  more  humorously  exposed. 

"  Mrs.  Flowerdale.    See,  brother,  how  the 
wicked  throng  and  crowd 
To  works  of  vanity !  ^  Not  a  nook  or  comer. 
In  all  this  house  of  sin,  this  cave  of  filthiness. 
This  den  of  spiritual  thieves,  but  it  is  stuffed. 
Stuffed,  and  stuffed  full,  as  is  a  cushion. 
With  the  lewd  reprobate !" 

*  Your  city-mannerly  word,  forsooth,]  _ 
the  Entertainment  o/the  Queen  and  Prince 
Althorpe. 
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kiffi  heaven  with  their  titles,  yet  they  will 
count  them  fools  that  give  them  too 
humbly. 

Chloe,  O  intolerable,  Jupiter!  by  my 
troth,  lady,  I  would  not  for  a  world  but  you 
bad  lain  in  my  house ;  and,  i'  faith,  you 
shall  not  pay  a  farthing  for  your  board,  nor 
your  chambers. 

Cyih.  O,  sweet  Mistress  Chloe ! 

Chloe.  I'  faith  you  shall  not,  lady ;  nay, 
good  lady,  do  not  offer  it. 

Enter  Gallus  and  Tibullus. 

Gal.  Come,  where  be  these  ladies  ?  By 
your  leave,  bright  stars,  this  gentleman  and 
I  are  come  to  man  you  to  court ;  where 
your  late  kind  entertainment  is  now  to  be 
requited  with  a  heavenly  banquet. 

Cyth.  A  heavenly  banquet,  Gallus ! 

Gal.  No  less,  my  dear  Cytheris. 

Ti6.  That  were  not  strange,  lady,  if  the 
epithet  were  only  given  for  the  company 
invited  thither ;  yourself,  and  this  fair  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Chloe.  Are  we  invited  to  court,  sir? 

Tid.  You  are,  lady,  by  the  great  Princess 
Julia ;  who  longs  to  greet  you  with  any 
favours  that  may  wort^jily  make  you  an 
often  courtier. 

Chloe.  In  sincerity,  I  thank  her,  sir.  You 
have  a  coach,  have  you  not  ? 

Tib.  The  princess  hath  sent  her  own, 
lady. 

Chloe.  O  Venus  !  that's  well :  I  do  long 
to  ride  in  a  coach  most  vehemently. 

Cyth.  But,  sweet  Gallus,  pray  you  re- 
solve me  why  you  give  that  heavenly  praise 
to  this  earthly  banquet  ? 

Gal.  Because,  Cytheris,  it  must  be  cele- 
brated by  the  heavenly  powers;  all  the 
gods  and  goddesses  will  be  there  ;  to  two 
of  which  you  two  must  be  exalted. 

Chloe.  A  pretty  fiction,  in  truth. 

Cyth.  A  fiction  indeed,  Chloe,  and>  fit 
for  the  fit  of  a  poet. 

Gal.  Why,  Cytheris,  may  not  poets  (from 
whose  divine  spirits  all  the  honours  of  the 
gods  have  been  deduced)  entreat  so  much 
honour  of  the  gods,  to  have  their  divine 
presence  at  a  poetical  banquet  ? 

Cyth.  Suppose  that  no  fiction;  yet,  where 
are  your  habilities  to  make  us  two  god- 
desses at  your  feast? 

Gal.  Who  knows  not,  Cytheris,  that  the 
sacred  breath  of  a  true  poet  can  blow  any 
virtuous  humanity  up  to  deity  ? 

Tib.  To  tell  you  the  female  truth,  which 
is  the  simple  truth,  ladies ;  and  to  shew  that 
poets  in  spite  of  the  world,  are  able  to  deify 


themselves  ;  at  this  banquet,  to  which  you 
are  invited,  we  intend  to  assume  the  figures 
of  the  gods  ;  and  to  give  our  several  loves 
the  forms  of  goddesses.  Ovid  will  be  Ju- 
piter; the  Princess  Julia,  Juno;  Gallus 
here,  Apollo ;  you,  Cytheris,  Pallas ;  I  will 
be  Bacchus  ;  and  my  love  Plautia,  Ceres  ; 
and  to  install  you  and  your  husband,  fair 
Chloe,  in  honours  equal  with  ours,  you 
shall  be  a  goddess,  and  your  husband  a  god. 

Chloe.  A  god ! — O  my  gods ! 

Tib.  A  god,  but  a  lame  god,  lady  ;  for 
he  shall  be  Vulcan,  and  you  Venus :  and 
this  yfiVL  make  our  banquet  no  less  than 
heavenly. 

Chloe.  In  sincerity,  it  will  be  sugared. 
Good  Jove,  what  a  pretty  foolish  thing  it  is 
to  be  a  poet !  but  hark  you,  sweet  Cytheris, 
could  they  not  possibly  leave  out  my  hus- 
band? methinks  a  body's  husband  does 
not  so  well  at  court ;  a  body's  friend,  or 
so— but,  husband !  'tis  like  your  clog  to 
your  marmoset,  for  all  the  world,  and  the 
heavens. 

Cyth.  Tut,  never  fear,  Chloe;  your  hus- 
band will  be  left  without  in  the  lobby,  or 
the  great  chamber,  when  you  shall  be  put  in,, 
i'  the  closet,  by  this  lord,  and  by  that  lady. 

Chloe.  Nay,  then  I  am  certified;  he  shall 

go. 

Enter  Horace. 

Gal.  Horace!  welcome. 

/for.  Gentlemen,  hear  you  the  news  ? 

Tib.  What  news,  myQuintus? 

/for.  Our  melancholic  friend,  Propertius, 
Hath  closed  himself  up  in  his  Cynthia's 

tomb; 
And  will  by  no  entreaties  be  drawn  thence. 

Enter  Albius,   introducing  Crispinus  and 
Demetrius,  followed  by  Tucca. 

Alb.  Nay,  good  Master  Crispinus,  pray 
you  bring  near  the  gentleman. 

Hor.  Crispinus  !  Hide  me,  good  Gallus  ; 
Tibullus,  shelter  me.  [^Going. 

Cris.  Make  your  approach,  sweet  captain. 

Tib:  What  means  this,  Horace? 

Hor.  I  am  surprised  again ;  farewell. 

Gal.  Stay,  Horace. 

Hor.  What,  and  be  tired  on  by  yond 
vulture!'    No: 
Phoebus  defend  me  !  ^^Exit  hastily. 

*  What,  and  be  tired  on  by  yond  vulture  f] 
Horace  alludes  to  the  story  of  Prometheus,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  of  Tityus : 

"  Incontinentis  nee  Tifyijecttr 
Relinquit  ales.** — 

To  tire  is  to  peck  eagerly,  to  feed  on,  as  a  hawk 
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Tib.  'Slight,  I  hold  my  Ufe 
This  same  is  he  met  him  in  Holy-street. 

Gal.  Troth,  'tis  like  enough. — This  act 
of  Propertius  relisheth  very  strange  with 
me. 

Tuc.  By  thy  leave,  my  neat  scoundrel : 
what,  is  this  the  mad  boy  you  talked  on  ? 

Cris.  Ay,  this  is  Master  Albius,  cap- 
tain. 

Tuc.  Give  me  thy  hand,  Agamemnon ; 
we  hear  abroad  thou  art  the  Hector  of  citi- 
zens. What  sayest  thou  ?  are  we  welcome 
to  thee,  noble  Neoptolemus  ? 

Albi.  Welcome,  captain,  by  Jove  and  all 
the  gods  in  the  Capitol 

Tuc.  No  more,  we  conceive  thee.  Which 
of  these  is  thy  wedlock,^  Menelaus?  thy 
Helen,  thy  Lucrece?  that  we  may  do  her 
honour,  mad  boy. 

Cris.  She  in  the  little  fine  dressing,  sir,2 
is  my  mistress. 

Alb.  For  fault  of  a  better,  sir. 

Tuc.  A  better !  profane  rascal :  I  cry 
thee  mercy,  my  good  scroyle.s  was't  thou? 

Alb.  No  harm,  captain. 

Tuc.  She  is  a  Venus,  a  Vesta,  a  Melpo- 
mene :  come  hither  Penelope  ;  what's  thy 
name,  Iris? 

Chloe.  My  name  is  Chloe,  sir ;  I  am  a 
gentlewoman. 

Tuc.  Thou  art  in  merit  to  be  an  empress, 
Chloe,  for  an  eye  and  a  lip  ;  thou  hast  an 
emperor's  nose :  kiss  me  again  ;  'tis  a  vir- 
tuous pirnk ;  so  !  Before  Jove,  the  gods 
were  a  sort  of  goslings,  when  they  suifered 
so  sweet  a  breath  to  perfume  the  bed  of  a 
stinkard :  thou  hadst  ill  fortune,  Thisbe  ; 
the  Fates  were  infatuate,  they  were,  punk, 
they  were. 

Ckloe.  That's  sure,  sir ;  let  me  crave 
your  name,  I  pray  you,  sir. 

Tuc.  I  am  known  by  the  name  of  Cap- 
tain  Tucca,   punk ;    the    noble    Roman, 

does  on  the  quarry,  or  game,  which  is  thrown  to 
her.  "Look,  my  masters,  what  a  bone  Sir 
Richard  Bulkeley  hath  cast  into  the  court  for 
you  to  ^/r^  upon." — Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales, 
vol.  ii.  p.  467.  The  word  occurs  perpetually  in 
this  sense,  in  all  our  old  writers,  who  draw  most 
of  their  allusions  from  the  amusements  of  hawk- 
ing and  hunting. 

»  Which  of  these  is  thy  wedlock?]  i.e.,  thy 
wife.    So  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  use  it : 

"*Tis  sacrilege  to  violate  a  wedlock^ 
You  rob  two  temples." 

Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife. 

And,  matrimony,  in  the  same  sense  : 

"  Restore  my  maCrimony  undefiled." 

Little  French  Lawyer. 


punk ;   a  gentleman,  and  a  commander, 
punk. 

Chloe.  In  good  time  :  a  gentleman,  and 
a  commander!  that's  as  good  as  a  poet, 
methinks.  [  Walks  aside. 

Cris.  A  pretty  instrument  I*  It's  my 
cousin  Cytheris'  viol  this,  is  it  not  ? 

Cytk.  Nay,  play,  cousin  ;  it  w^ants  but 
such  a  voice  and  hand  to  grace  it  as  yours 
is. 

Cris.  Alas,  cousin,  you  are  merrily  in- 
spired. 

Cyth.  Pray  you  play,  if  you  love  me. 

Cris.  Yes,  cousin ;  you  know  I  do  not 
hate  you. 

Tib.  A  most  subtile  wench  !  how  she 
hath  baited  him  with  a  viol  yonder,  for  a 
Songl 

Cris.  Cousin,  pray  you  call  Mistress 
Chloe  ;  she  shall  hear  an  essay  of  my 
poetry. 

Tuc.  I'll  call  her. — Come  hither,  cocka- 
trice :  here's  one  will  set  thee  up,  my  s\ireet 
punk,  set  thee  up. 

Chloe.  Are  you  a  poet  so  soon,  sir  ? 

Alb.  Wife,  mum. 

Crispinus  ^lays  and  sings. 

Love  is  blind,  and  a  wanton ; 

In  the  whole  world  there  is  scant  one 

— Such  another : 

No,  not  his  mother. 
He  hath  plucked  her  doves  and  sparrows. 
To  feather  his  sharp  arrows. 

And  alone  prevaileth, 

While  sick  Venus  waileth. 
But  if  Cypris  once  recover 
The  wag ;  it  shall  behove  her 

To  look  better  to  him : 

Or  she  will  undo  him. 

Alb.  O,  most  odoriferous  music ! 

Tuc.  Aha,  stinkard!    Another  Orpheus, 

So  matrimoniunt  is  used  for  ttxor  more  than 
once  by  Justin :  **  l/t  severius  viri  ntatriftto- 
nia  sua  coercerent. — Lib.  3,  c.  iv.      Whal. 

*  She  in  the  little  fine  dressing,  «>.]  In  the 
quarto  it  is,  "  In  the  velvet  cap."  This  is  judi- 
ciously altered,  for  the  velvet  cap  was  the  ensign 
of  a  citizen's  wife,  which  Chloe,  by  the  advice 
of  her  hopeful  tutor,  Cytheris,  had  now  laid 
aside. 

^  Scroyle.]  For  this  contemptuous  term,  see 
p.  4  a. 

*  A  pretty  instrument,  &c.]  I  have  already 
observed,  p.  109  a,  that  every  fashionable  house 
in  Jonson  s  time  was  furnished  with  a  viol  de 

Sambo :  whether  it  stood  in  the  Via  Sacra,  or 
le  Strand,  made  little  difierence  to  our  old 
poets. 
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joii  slave,  another  Orpheus !    an  Anon 
riding  on  the  back  of  a  dolphin,  rascal ! 
Ga/.  Have  you  a  copy  of  this  ditty,  sir  ? 
Cris,  Master  Albius  has. 
A/d.  Ay,  but  in  truth  they  are  my  wife's 
verses,  I  must  not  shew  them. 

Tuc.  Shew  them,  bankrupt,  shew  them ; 
they  have  salt  in  them,  and  will  brook  the 
air,  stinkard. 

Gal.  How  !  "  To  his  bright  mistress 
Canidia!" 

Cris.  Ay,  sir,  that's  but  a  borrowed 
name;  as  Ovid's  Corinna,  or  Propertius 
his  C3mthia,  or  your  Nemesis,  or  Delia, 
Tibullus. 

Ga/.  It's  the  name  of  Horace  his  witch, 
as  I  remember. 

Tid,  Why,  the  ditty's  all  borrowed ;  'tis 
Horace's :  hang  him,  plagiary ! 

Tvc.  How!  he  borrow  of  Horace?  he 
shall  pawn  himself  to  ten  brokers  first.  Do 
you  hear.  Poetasters  ?  I  know  you  to  be 
men  of  worship — —He  shall  write  with 
Horace,  for  a  talent;  and  let  Mecaenasand 
his  whole  college  of  critics  take  his  part : 
them  shalt  do't,  young  Phoebus ;  thou  shalt. 
Phaeton,  thou  shalt. 

Dem.  Alas,  sir,  Horace!  he  is  a  mere 
sponge ;  nothing  but  Humours  and  obser- 
vation ;  he  goes  up  and  down  sucking  from 
«very  society,  and  when  he  comes  home 
squeezes  himself  dry  again.  I  know  him,  I. 
Titc.  Thou  say'st  true,  my  poor  poetical 
fiiiy,  he  will  pen  all  he  knows.  A  sharp 
thorny- toothed  satirical  rascal,  fly  him ;  he 
carries  hay  in  his  horn  ;*  he  will  sooner  lose 
his  best  friend  than  his  least  jest.  What 
he  once  drops  upon  paper  against  a  man, 
lives  eternally  to  upbraid  him  in  the  mouth 
of  every  slave,  tankard-bearer,  or  water- 
man; not  a  bawd,  or  a  boy  that  comes 
from  the  bakehouse,  but  shall  point  at 
him :  'tis  all  dog  and  scorpion ;  he  carries 
poison  in  his  teeth,  and  a  sting  in  his  tail. 


'  He  carries  hay  in  his  horn,  &c.]  As  a  mark 
of  apnettilant  or  dangerous  person :  this  is  well 
explained  by  the  old  scholiast :  Ronus,  videmtu 
hodUque  fatmtnt  velut  ansulam /actum,  in  cor- 
nuio  boviSf  quo  signutn  datur  transeuntibus, 
ut  eum  vitent.  The  whole  of  what  follows  is 
from  Horace: 

"  Fctnunt  hahet  in  cornu,  longe  fuge  I  dum- 
modorisum 
Excutiat  sibif  non  hiccuiquantparcet  antico : 
Et  quodcnnque  seme  I  chartis  iueverit^  omnes 
Gestiet  afumo  r^deuntes  scire  lacuque, 
Et pueros  et  anus." — Lib.  x.  sat.  iv. 

*  For  his  impudence  in  commending  his  own 
*"' — r,  and  for  his  translating.}    These  were 


Fough !  body  of  Jove !  I'll  have  the  slave 
whipt  one  of  these  days  for  his  Satires  and 
his  Humours,  by  one  cashiered  clerk  or 
another. 

Cris.  We'll  undertake  him,  captain. 

Dem.  Ay,  and  tickle  him,  i'  faith,  for  his 
arrogancy  and  his  impudence,  in  com- 
mending his  own  things ;  and  for  his  trans- 
lating, ^  I  can  trace  him,  i'  faith.  O,  he  is 
the  most  open  fellow  hving ;  I  had  as  lieve 
as  a  new  suit  I  were  at  it. 

Tuc.  Say  no  more  then,  but  do  it ;  'tis 
the  only  way  to  get  thee  a  new  suit ;  sting 
him,  my  little  neufts ;  I'll  give  you  instruc- 
tions: I'll  be  your  intelligencer;  we'll  all 
join,  and  hang  upon  him  like  so  many 
horse-leeches,  the  players  apd  all.  We 
shall  sup  together  soon;  and  then  we'll 
conspire,  i'  faith. 

Gal.  O  that  Horace  had  stayed  still  here ! 

Tid.  So  would  not  I ;  for  both  these 
would  have  turned  Pythagoreans  then. 

Gal.  What,  mute? 

Tid.  Ay,  as  fishes,  i'  faith ;  come,  ladies, 
shall  we  go  ? 

Cy/A.  We  wait  you,  sir.  But  Mistress 
Chloe  asks,  if  you  have  not  a  god  to  spare 
for  this  gentleman. 

Gal.  Who,  Captain  Tucca  ? 

CytA.  Ay,  he. 

Gal.  Yes,  if  we  can  invite  him  along,  he 
shall  be  Mars.  • 

Chloe.  Has  Mars  anything  to  do  with 
Venus? 

Tid.  O,  most  of  all,  lady. 

Chloe.  Nay,  then  I  pray  let  him  be  in- 
vited. And  what  shall  Crispinus  be  ? 

Tid.  Mercury,  Mistress  Chloe. 

Chloe.  Mercury !  that's  a  poet,  is  it  ? 

Gal.  No,  lady,  but  somewhat  inclining 
that  way ;  he  is  a  herald  at  arms. 

Chlcfe.  A  herald  at  arms !  good ;  and 
Mercury !  pretty :  he  has  to  do  with  Venus 
too? 


the  objections  commonly  urged  against  Jonson  : 
and  to  these  he  replies  in  several  places,  par- 
ttcularljr  in  the  last  scene  of  the  present  play  : 
how  satisfactorily,  must  be  left  to  the  reader's 
judgment  He  seems  to  justify  his  boldness  of 
self-commendation,  by  an  appeal  to  his  talents, 
which  he  well  knew  to  appreciate ;  and  to  the 
practice  of  his  belovpd  ancients^  in  whom  he 
never  saw  anything  absurd  or  indelicate.  As 
for  his  translations he  was  perfectly  incor- 
rigible there  ;  for  he  maintained  to  the  last  that 
they  were  the  best  part  of  his  works :  in  which 
heresy  he  was  countenanced  not  only  by  many 
of  his  friends,  but  also  of  his  enemies !  The  con- 
clusion of  this  speech  is  a  sneer  at  the  ignorance 
and  vanity  of  Decker :  it  is  full  of  bitterness. 
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Tib.  A  little  with  her  face,*  lady,  or  so. 

Chloe.  'Tis  very  well ;  pray  let  us  go,  V 
long  to  be  at  it. 

Cyth.  Gentlemen,  shall  we  pray  your 
companies  along  ? 

Cris.  You  shall  not  only  pray,  but  pre- 
vail, lady. — Come,  sweet  captain. 

Tuc.  Yes,  I  follow :  but  thou  must  not 
talk  of  this  now,  my  little  bankrupt. 

Alb.  Captain,  look  here,  mum.^ 

Dem.  I'll  go  write,  sir. 

Tuc.  Do,  do ;  stay,  there's  a  drachm  to 
purchase  gingerbread  for  thy  muse. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Lupus's  House. 
Enter  Lupus,  Histrio,  and  Lictors. 

Lup.  Come,  let  us  talk  here;  here  we 
may  be  private ;  shut  the  door,  lictor.  You 
are  a  player,  you  say. 

Hist.  Ay,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Lup.  Good;  and  how  are  you  able  to 
give  this  intelligence  ? 

Hist.  Marry,  sir,  they  directed  a  letter 
to  me  and  my  fellow-sharers. 

Lup.  Speak  lower,  you  *re  not  now  in 
your  theatre,  stager: — my  sword,  knave. 
They  directed  a  letter  to  you,  and  your 
fellow-sharers :  forward. 

Hist.  Yes,  sir,  to  hire  some  of  our  pro- 
perties ;  as  a  sceptre  and  crown  for  Jove ;" 
and  a  caduceus  for  Mercury ;  and  a 
petasus 

Lup.  Caduceus  and  petasus !  let  me  see 
your  letter.  This  is  a  conjuration ;  a  con- 
spiracy, this.  Quickly,  on  with  my  bus- 
lans :  I'll  act  a  tragedy,  i'  faith.  Will 
nothing  but  our  gods  serve  these  poets  to 
profane  ?  dispatdi !  Player,  I  thank  thee. 
The  emperor  shall  take  knowledge  of  thy 
good  service.  [A  knocking wiikin.]  Who's 
there  now?  Look,  knave.  [Exit  Lictor.] 
A  crown  and  a  sceptre  t  this  is  good  rebel- 
lion now. 

Re-enter  Lictor. 

Lie.  'Tis  your  pothecary,  sir,  Master 
Minos. 

Lup.  What  tell'st  thou  me  of  pothe- 
caries,  knave !    TeU  him  I  have  affairs  of 

1  A  little  with  herface^  AUuding,  I  believe, 
to  the  deleterious  washes  then  in  use. 

*  Captain^  look  htre,  fnum.'\  While  he  speaks 
this,  he  must  be  supposed  to  lay  his  finger  on 
his  lip,  as  a  sign  of  secrecy. 

»  Take  them  dovmfrom  the  "Laxts  there. "]  The 
Lares  were  the  domestic  tutelary  deities  of  the 
Romans :  their  images  seem  to  have  been  placed 

• 


State  in  hand ;  I  can  talk  to  no  pothecaiies 
now.  Heart  of  me !  Stay  the  pothecary 
there.  [Walks  in  a  musing  posture.^  You 
shall  see,  I  have  fished  out  a  cunnings  piece 
of  plot  now  :  they  have  had  some  intelli- 
gence that  their  project  is  discovered,  and 
now  have  they  dealt  with  my  pothecary  to 
poison  me  ;  tis  so  ;  knowing  that  I  meant 
to  lake  physic  to-day  :  as  sure  as  death, 
'tis  there.  Jupiter,  I  thank  thee,  that  thou 
hast  yet  made  me  so  much  of  a  politician. 

Enter  Minos. 

"You  are  welcome,  sir;  take  the  potion 
from  him  there ;  I  have  an  antidote  more 
than  you  wot  of  sir ;  throw  it  on  the 
ground  there :  so !  Now  fetch  in  the  dog  \ 
and  yet  we  cannot  tarry  to  try  experiments 
now:  arrest  him;  you  shall  go  with  me, 
sir ;  I'll  tickle  you,  pothecary ;  I'll  give  you 
a  glister,  i'  faith.-  Have  I  the  letter?  ay, 
'tis  here. — Come,  your  fasces,  lictors  :  the 
half  pikes  and  the  halberds,  take  them 
down  from  the  Lares  there.  3  Player,  assist 
me. 

As  they  are  going  out,  enter  Mecaenas  and 

Horace. 

Mec.  Whither  now,  Asinius  Lupus,  with 
this  armory  ? 

Lup.  I  cannot  talk  now ;  I  chaise  you 
assist  me :  treason !  treason  I 

Hor.  How!  treason? 

Lup.  Ay :  if  you  love  the  en^eror,  and 
the  state,  follow  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.-— yi»  Apartment  in  the 
Palace. 

Enter  Ovid,  Julia,  Gallus,  Cytheris,  Tibul- 
lus,  Plautia,  Albius,  Chloe,  Tucca. 
Crispinus,  Hermogenes,  Pyrgus,  cha- 
racteristically habited,  as  gods  and 
goddesses. 

Ovid.  Gods  and  goddesses,  take  your 
several  seats.  Now,  Mercury,  move  your 
caduceus,  and,  in  Jupiter's  name,  command 
silence. 

Cris.  In  the  name  of  Jupiter,  silence! 

Her.  The  crier  of  the  court  bath  tea 
clarified  a  voice. 


near  the  hearth  of  the  grand  entrance  room,  or 
hall,  where  a  fire  was  constantly  kept  up  by  the 
servtts  atriensiSf  or  janitor.  This  room  was 
adorned  with  the  statues  of  the  posset»sor's  an- 
cestors ;  and  here,  too,  either  for  ornament  or 
preservation,  were  suspended,  along  the  sides  of 
the  wall,  the  bucklers,  swords,  and  javelins  of 
the  family. 
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Gal.  Peace,  Momus. 
Ovid.  Oh,  he  is  the  god  of  reprehension ; 
let  him  alone :  'tis  bis  office.  Mercury,  go 
forward,  and  proclaim,  after  Phcebus,  our 
high  pleasure,  to  all  the  deities  that  shall 
'psutake  this  high  banquet. 
Cris.  Yes,  sir. 

Gal.   *  *  The  great  god,  Jupiter,  "—[Here, 
and  at  every  break  in  the  line,  Crispinus 
tepeats  aloud  the  words  of  Gallus.] — "  Of 
his  licentious  goodness, — Willing  to  make 
this  feast  no  fast — From  any  manner  of 
pleasure ; — Nor  to  bind  any  god  or  god- 
dess— To  be  anything  the  more  god  or 
goddess,  for  their  names : — He  gives  them 
all  free  licence — To  speak  no  wiser  than 
persons  of  baser  titles  ; — ^And  to  be  nothing 
better  than  common  men,   or  women — 
And  therefore  no  god — Shall  need  to  keep 
himself  more  strictly  to  his  goddess — Than 
any  man  does  to  his  wife : — Nor  any  god- 
dess— Shall  need  to  keep    herself   more 
strictly  to  her  god — Than  any  .woman  does 
to  her  husband. — But,  since  it  is  no  part  of 
wisdom, — In  these   days,   to   come   into 
bonds ; — It  shall  be  lawful  for  every  lover 
— ^To    break   loving    oaths, — To    change 
their  lovers,  and  m^e  love  to  others, — ^As 
the  heat  of  every  one's  blood, — And  the 
spirit  of  our  nectar,  shall  inspire. — And 
Jupiter  save  Jupiter !" 

Ti6.  So :  now  we  may  play  the  fools  by 
authority. 

Her.  To  play  the  fool  by  authority  is 
wisdom. 

yul.  Away  with  your  mattery  sentences, 
Momus  ;  they  are  too  grave  and  wise  for 
this  meeting. 

Omd.  Mercury,  give  our  jester  a  stool, 
let  him  sit  by ;  and  reach  him  one  of  our 
cates. 

Tuc.  Dost  hear,  mad  Jupiter?  we'll  have 
it  enacted,  he  that  spealu  the  first  wise 
word,  shall  be  made  cuckold.    What  say'st 
thou  ?    Is  it  not  a  good  motion  ? 
Ovid.  Deities,  are  you  all  agreed  ? 
AIL  Agreed,  great  Jupiter. 
Aid.  I  have  read  in  a  book,  that  to  play 
the  fool  wisely,  is  high  wisdom. 

Ga/.  How  now,  Vulcan  I  will  you  he  the 
first  wizard  ? 

Ovid.  Take  his  wife.  Mars,  and  make 
him  cuckold  quickly. 
Tuc.  Come,  cockatrice. 
CAloe.  No,  let  me  alone  with  him,  Jupi- 
ter: I'll  make  you  take  heed,  sir,  while 
you   live   again,    if  there  be   twelve   in 
a  a)mpany,  that  you  be  not  the  wisest 
of  em. 
VOL.  I. 


A/d.  No  more;  I  will  not  indeed,  wife, 
hereafter ;  I'll  be  here :  mum. 

Ovid.  Fill  us  a  bowl  of  nectar,  Gany- 
mede: we  will  drink  to  our  daughter 
Venus. 

Gal.  Look  to  your  wife,  Vulcan :  Jupiter 
begins  to  court  her. 

Tid.  Nay,  let  Mars  look  to  it:  Vulcan 
must  do  as  Venus  does,  bear. 

Tuc.  Sirrah,  boy;  catamite.  Look  you 
play  Ganymede  well  now,  you  slave.  Do 
not  spill  your  nectar ;  9arry  your  cup  even : 
so!  You  should  have  rubbed  your  face 
with  whites  of  eggs,  you  rascal,  till  your 
brows  had  shone  like  our  sooty  brother's 
here,  as  sleek  as  a  horn-book:  or  have 
steept  your  lips  in  wine  till  you  made  them 
so  plump  that  Juno  might  have  been 
jealous  of  them.     Punk,  kiss  me,  punk. 

Ovid,  Here,  daughter  Venus,  I  drink  to 
thee. 

CAloe.  Thank  you,  good  father  Jupiter. 

Tuc.  Why,  mother  Juno  I  gods  and 
fiends !  what,  wilt  thou  suffer  this  ocular 
temptation  ? 

*  Tid.  Mars  is  enraged,  he  looks  big,  and 
begins  to  stut*  for  anger. 

Tier.  Well  played,  Captain  Mars. 

Tuc.  Well  said,  minstrel  Momus :  I  must 
put  you  in,  must  I  ?  when  will  you  be  in 
good  fooling  of  yourself,  fiddler,  never? 

Her.  O,  'tis  our  fashion  to  be  silent 
when  there  is  a  better  fool  in  place  ever. 

Tuc.  Thank  you,  rascal. 

Ovid.  Fill  to  our  daughter  Venus,  Gany- 
mede, who  fills  her  father  with  affection. 

y«/.  Wilt  thou  be  ranging,  Jupiter,  be- 
fore my  face  ? 

Ovid.  Why  not,  Juno?  why  should 
Jupiter  stand  in  awe  of  thy  face,  Juno  ? 

yul.  Because  it  is  thy  wife's  face,  Jupiter. 

Ovid.  What,  shall  a  husband  be  afraid 
of  his  wife's  lace  ?  will  she  paint  it  so  hor- 
ribly? we  are  a  king,  cotquean;  and  we 
will  reign  in  our  pleasures;  and  we  will 
cudgel  thee  to  death  if  thou  find  fault 
with  us. 

yul.  I  will  find  fault  with  thee,  king 
cuckold-maker.  What,  shall  the  king  of 
gods  tiuTi  the  king*  of  good-fellows,  and 
have  no  fellow  in  wickedness  ?  This  makes 
our  poets,  that  know  our  profaneness,  live 
as  profane  as  we.    By  my  godhead,  Jupiter, 

*  To  stut]  i.e.,  to  stutter ;  the  word  is  used  by 
Marston : 

"  He  hath  Albano's  imperfection  too, 
And  siuis  when  he  is  vehemently  moved." 

What  you  WiU. 
R 
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I  will  join  with  all  the  other  gods  here, 
bind  thee  hand  and  foot,  throw  thee  down 
into  the  eaurth,  and  make  a  poor  poet  of 
thee,  if  thou  abuse  me  thus. 

Gal.  A  good  smart-tongued  goddess,  a 
right  Juno  ! 

Omd.  Juno,  we  will  cudgel  thee,  Juno ; 
we  told  thee  so  yesterday,  when  thou  wert 
jealous  of  us  for  Thetis. 

lyr.  Nay,  to-day  she  had  me  in  inqui- 
sition too. 

Tuc.  Well  said,  my  fine  Phrygian  fry; 
inform,  inform.  Give  me  some  wine,  king 
of  heralds,  I  may  drink  to  my  cockatrice. 

Ovid.  No  more,  Ganymede;  we  will 
cudgel  thee,  Juno ;  by  Styx,  we  will. 

Jul.  Ay,  'tis  well;  gods  may  grow  im- 
pudent in  iniquity,  and  they  must  not  be 
told  of  it 

Ovid.  Yea,  we  will  knock  our  chin  against 
our  breast,  and  shake  thee  out  of  Olympus 
into  an  oyster-boat  for  thy  scolding. 

Jul.  Your  nose  is  not  long  enough  to  do 
it,  Jupiter,  if  all  thy  strumpets  thou  hast 
among  the  stars  took  thy  part.  And  there 
is  never  a  star  in  thy  forehead  but  shall  be 
a  horn,  if  thou  ^rsist  to  abuse  me. 

Cris.  A  good  jest,  i'  faith. 

Ovid.  We  tell  thee  thou  angerest  us, 
cotquean;*  and  we  will  thunder  thee  in 
pieces  for  thy  cotqueanity. 

Cris.  Another  good  jest. 

Aid.  O,  my  hammers  and  my  Cyclops  ! 
This  boy  fills  not  wine  enough  to  make  us 
kind  enough  to  one  another. 

Tuc.  Nor  thou  hast  not  collied  thy  face 
enough,  stinkard. 

Aid.  I'll  ply  the  table  with  nectar,  and 
make  them  friends. 

//er.  Heaven  is  Uke  to  have  but  a  lame 
skinker,  then. 

Aid.  Wine  and  good  Uvers  make  true 


*  T^u  angerest  us f  cotquean.]  This  word  is 
strangely  explained  in  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
Cotguean,  a  corruption  of  cuckquean,  is  a  woman 
whose  husband  is  unfaithful  to  her  bed,  which 
Juno's  manifestly  was.  The  word  is  used  by 
Warner,  and  applied  as  lyre  : 

"  Queen  Juno,  not  a  little  wroth,  against  her 
husband's  crime, 
By  whom  she  was  a  cuckqtteane  made,"  &c. 

Albion's  Eng.  c.  iv. 

This  speech  is  lengthened  in  the  quarto  with 
some  strange  unintelligible  stuff:  the  author 
did  well  to  throw  it  out.  Collied,  which  occurs 
just  below,  means  blackened,  begrimed  with 
soot,  &c. 

*  Here,  father,  here,  mother,  for  shame, 
drink  yourselves  drunk,  &c.]    Albius,  who  re- 


lovers :  I'll  sentence  them  together.  Here, 
father,  here,  mother,  for  shame,  drink  your- 
selves drunk,  2  antf  forget  this  dissension ; 
you  two  should  cling  together  before  our 
faces,  and  give  us  example  of  unity. 

Gal.  O,  excellently  spoken,  Vulcan,  on 
the  sudden ! 

Tib^  Jupiter  may  do  well  to  prefer  his 
tongue  to  some  office  for  his  eloquence. 

Tuc.  His  tongue  shall  be  gentleman- 
usher  to  his  wit,  and  still  go  before  it. 

Alb.  An  excellent  fit  office  ! 

Cris.  Ay,  and  an  excellent  good  jest  be- 
sides. 

Her.  What,  have  you  hired  Mercury  to 
cry  your  jests  you  make  ? 

Ovid.  Momus,  you  are  enviotis. 

Tuc.  Why,  ay,  you  whoreson  blockhead, 
'tis  your  only  block  of  wit  in  fashion  now- 
a-days,  to  applaud  other  folks'  jests. 

Her.  True ;  with  those  that  are  not  arti- 
ficers themselves.  Vulcan,  you  nod,  and 
the  mirth  of  the  jest  droops. 

Pyr.  He  has  filled  nectar  so  long,  till  his 
brain  swims  in  it. 

Gal.  What,  do  we  nod,  fellow-gods ! 
Sound  music,  and  let  us  startle  our  spirits 
with  a  song. 

Ttic.  Do,  Apollo,  thou  art  a  good 
musician. 

Gal.  What  says  Jupiter  ? 

Ovid.  Ha!  ha! 

Gal.  A  song. 

Ovid.  Why,  do,  do,  sing. 

Pla.  Bacchus,  what  say  you? 

Tib.  Ceres? 

Pla.  But,  to  this  song  ? 

Tib.  Sing,  for  my  part. 

Jul.  Your  belly  weighs  down  your  bead, 
Bacchus ;  here's  a  song  toward. 

Tib.  Begin,  Vulcan. 

Alb.  What  else,  what  else? 


presents  Vulcan,  does  not  act  out  of  character : 
the  poet  had  Homer  in  his  eye,  who  reconciles 
the  quarrelsome  deities  by  the  buffoonery  and 
archness  of  Vulcan,  who  takes  on  himself  the 
office  of  skinker  to  the  celestial  assembly. 

Whal. 
That  Vulcan  **  does  not  act  out  of  character  " 
may  be  granted.  After  all,  the  poet  acquits 
himself  but  poorly.  When  the  brightest  wits  of 
the  court  of  Augustus  took  on  themselves  the 
characters  of  deities,  we  may  be  pretty  confident 
that  it  was  not  to  doze  and  get  drunk,  nor  to 
bandy  round  vulgar  ribaldry,  and  such  miser- 
able abortions  of  wit  as  would  scarcely  do  honour 
to  the  "  Vapourcrs"  of  Bartholomew  Fair.  It 
is  indeed  very  possible  that  Jonson  might  mean 
to  ridicule  the  gods  :  even  in  that  case,  he  has 
only  disgraced  the  men. 
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Tuc.  Say,  Jupiter 

Ovid.  Mercury 

Cris,  PiSt  skVf  say.     *  [Music. 

Aid. 
"Wake  !  our  mirth  begins  to  die ; 
Quicken  it  with  tunes  and  wine. 
Raise  your  notes ;  yOu're  out :  fie,  fie  ! 
This  drowsiness  is  an  ill  sign.^ 
We  banish  him  the  quire  of  gods, 
That  droops  agen : 
Then  all  are  men. 
For  here's  not  one  but  nods.  " 

Ornd.  I  like  not  this  sudden  and  general 
heaviness  amongst  our  godheads ;  'tis  some- 
what ominous.  Apollo,  command  us  louder 
music,  and  let  Mercury  and  Momus  con- 
tend to  please  and  revive  our  senses. 

[Music, 
Hcnn, 
"  Then,  in  a  free  and  lofty  strain, 

Our  broken  tunes  we  thus  repair ; 
Cris. 
And  we  answer  them  again, 

Running  division  on  the  panting 
air; 
Ambo. 

To  celebrate  this  feast  of  sense. 
As  free  from  scandal  as  offence. 
Herm. 

Here  is  beauty  for  the  eye ; 
Cris. 

For  the  ear  sweet  melody. 
Htrfn. 

Ambrosiac  odours  for  the  smell ; 


^What  sight  is  this?  &c.]  The  friends  of 
Ovid  may  have  much  to  object  to  the  justice  of 
Jonson,  m  his  design  of  the  preceding  scene. 
Ovid  faiad  faults  enough  to  answer  for  without 
being  charged  with  others  of  mere  invention. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was  banished  by 
Augustus  for  an  amour  with  his  daughter  Julia : 
and  diis  circumstance  our  poet  mentions  with 
proiniety :  and  he  fancied,  I  presume,  that  an 
entertainment  of  the  kind  represented  was  not 
mconsistent  with  the  luxuriance  of  Ovid's  imagi- 
nation. ^  But  the  truth  is,  that  Jonson  is  partial ; 
and  Ovid  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  share 
in  the  contrivance.  Let  us  transfer  then  the 
nifamy  of  this  feast  to  its  real  author,  who  \z  no 
other  than  the  emperor  himself.  The  account  is 
preserved  in  Suetonius,  who  tells  us,  that  on 
this  occasion  Augustus  assumed  the  dress  and 
cnamcter  of  Apollo:  ** Ccena  quoque  ejus  se- 
cretior  in  fabulis  fuit^  qua  vulgo  AtaBtKaJBtot 
'oocabatur:  in  qttd  deorunt  dearumque  haintu 
discubuisse  convivas,  et  ^ipsutn  pro  Apolline 
opuitum^  ncn  Antonii  modo  epistolet  singu- 
/^Tirwr  nomina  amarissime  enumerantis  expro- 
f>ra.ni,  sed  et  sine  auctore  notissinti  versus  : 

Cum  primum  istorum  canduxit  mensa  CAo- 
ragum. 


Cris. 

Delicious  nectar  for  the  taste ; 
Am3o. 

For  the  touch,  a  lady's  waist ; 
Which  doth  all  the  rest  excel" 

Ovid.  Ay,  this  has  waked  us.  Mercury 
our  herald ;  go  fi-om  ourself,  the  great  god 
Jupiter,  to  the  great  Emperor  Augustus 
Caesar,  and  command  him,  from  us,  of 
whose  bounty  he  hath  received  the  simame 
of  Augustus,  that,  for  a  thank-offering  to 
our  beneficence,  he  presently  sacrifice,  as 
a  dish  to  this  banquet,  his  beautiful  and 
wanton  daughter  Juha :  she's  a  curst  quean, 
tell  hini,  and  plays  the  scold  behind  his 
back ;  therefore  let  her  be  sacrificed.  Com- 
mand him  this,  Merctiry,  in  our  high  name 
of  Jupiter  Altitonans. 

Ytt/.  Stay,  feather-footed  Mercury,  and 
tell  Augustus,  from  us,  the  great  Juno 
Satumia ;  if  he  think  it  hard  to  do  as 
Jupiter  hath  commanded  him,  and  sacrifice 
his  daughter,  that  he  had  better  do  so  ten 
times  than  suffer  her  to  love  the  well-nosed 
poet,  Ovid ;  whom  he  shall  do  well  to  whip, 
or  cause  to  be  whipped,  about  the  capitol, 
for  soothing  her  in  her  folhes. 

Enter  Augustus  Caesar,  Mecsenas,  Horace, 
Lupus,  Histrio,  Minos,  and  Lictors. 

Cos.  What  sight    is  this?    Mecaenas ! 
Horace  I  say? 
Have  we  our  senses  ?  do  we  hear  and  see  ?^ 

Sexque  deos  vidit  Malliay  sexque  deas  : 
Impia  dum  Phaebi  Ctesar  tnendacia  ludity 

Dutn  nova  divorum  ccenat  adulteria  ; 
Omnia  se  d  terris  tunc  numina  deciindrunt, 

Fugit  et  auratos  Jupiter  ipse  tkronos. 

Auxit  aena  rumoretn  suntma  tunc  in  cizntate 
penuHa  ac  fames :  acclamatumque  est  post- 
ridiCf  frumentum  omne  deos  comedisse,  et 
CtBsarem  plane  esse  Apollinemy  sed  tortorem : 
quo  cognomine  is  deus  quadam  in  parte  urbis 
colehatur. — Sueton.  August,  c.  Ixx.    Whal. 

Whalley  is  perfectly  right  in  transferring  the 
odium  of  this  feast  to  the  emperor :  but  he  mis- 
takes Jonson,  and  confounds  events  very  distant 
in  time.  Our  author  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  Ovid  not  to  know  that  his 
amour  with  Comma  (whoever  she  was;  took  place 
in  his  youth : 

"  Carmina  cum  Primum  fopulo  juvenilia  legi, 
Barba  resecta  miki  btsve  semelvejuit: 
Maverat  ingenium,  totam  cantata  per  urhem, 
Nomine  non  vera  dicta  Corinna  miki." 

Trist.  1.  4,  el.  x. 

Whereas,  he  was  not  banished  till  he  was  up- 
wards of  fifty.  Jonson,  however,  speaks  not  of 
his  banishment,  out  simply  of  his  exile  froai 
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Or  are  these  but  imaging  objects 
Drawn  by  our  fantasy !  Why  speak  you  not  ? 
Let  us  do  sacrifice.    Are  they  the  gods  ? 

[Ovid  and  the  rest  kneel. 
Reverence,  amaze,  and  fury  fight  in  me. 
What,  do  they  kneel !    Nay,  then  I  see  'tis 

true 
I  thought  impossible  :  O,  impious  sight ! 
Let  me  divert  mine  eyes ;  the  very  thought 
Everts  my  soul  with  passion*    Look  not, 

man. 
There  is  a  panther,  whose  unnatural  eyes 
Will  strike  thee  dead  :  turn,  then,  and  die 

on  her 
With  her  own  death. 

Wfers  to  kill  his  daughter. 
Mec.  Hor,  What  means  imperial  Caesar? 
C<Bs.  What !  would  you  have  me  let  the 
strumpet  live. 
That,  for  this  pageant,  earns  so  many  deaths? 
Tuc.  Boy,  slink,  boy. 
Pyr.  Pray  Jupiter  we  be  not  followed  by 
the  scent,  master. 

^^Exeunt  Tucca  and  Pyrgus. 
CcBs.  Say,  sir,  what  are  you  ? 
Alb.  I  play  Vulcan,  sir. 
Cces.  But  what  are  you,  sir  ? 
Alb.  Your  citizen  and  jeweller,  sir. 
Cces.  And  what  are  you,  dame? 
Chloe.  I  play  Venus,  forsooth. 
CcBs.  I  ask  not  what  you  play,  but  what 

you  are. 
Chhe.   Your  citizen  and  jeweller's  wife, 

sir. 
Cess.  And  you,  good  sir  ? 
Cris,  Your  gentleman  parcel-poet,  sir. 

[Exit. 
C<BS,  O,  that  profaned  name? — 
And  are  these  seemly  company  for  thee, 

[r<7  Julia. 
Degenerate  monster  ?  All  the  rest  I  luiow. 
And  hate  all  knowledge  for  their  hateful 

sakes. 
Are  you,  that  first  the  deities  inspired 


court,  as  Whalley  might  have  seen  in  the  next 
page.  The  Julia  here  mentioned  (the  daughter 
I  of  Augustus)  was  banished  for  her  licentiousness 
,  thirteen  years  before  this  event  took  place. 
There  is  indeed  another  Julia,  cousin  to  the 
former  (Au^stus's  niece),  who  was  banished  at 
the  same  tmie  with  Ovid ;  but  Augustus  was  at 
that  period  somewhat  too  old  for  love,  being 
turned  of  seventy.  Besides,  if  Ovid  had  de- 
bauched the  emperor's  daughter,  he  would 
scarcely  have  recurred  to  the  subject  so  fre- 
(luently.  He  was  evidently  conscious  of  some 
impurities  in  the  imperial  family.  He  pretends, 
indeed,  that  what  he  saw  was  not  meant  to  be 
seen  by  him ;  but  as  he  was  not  over  nice  in  his 
morality,  he  might  have  fiuthered  the  niece's 


With  skill  of  their  high  natures  and  their 

powers. 
The  first  abusers  of  their  useful  light ; 
Profaning  thus  their  dirties  in  their  forms. 
And  making  them,  like  you,  but  counter- 
feits? 
O,  who  shall  follow  Virtue  and  embrace 

her, 
When  her  false  bosom  is  foimd  nought  but 

air? 
And  yet  of  those  embraces  centaurs  spring,* 
That  war  with  human  peace,  and  pois<Hi 

men. — 
Who  shall,  with  greater  comforts  compre- 
hend 
Her  imseen  being  and  her  excellence ; 
When  you,  that  teach,  and  should  eternize 

her. 
Live  as  she  were  no  law  unto  your  lives. 
Nor  lived  herself  but  with  your  idle  breaths? 
If  you  think  gods  but  feigned,  and  virtue 

painted, 
Know  we  sustain  an  actual  residence, 
And  with  the  title  of  an  emperor. 
Retain  his  spirit  and  imperial  power ; 
By  which,  in  imposition  too  remiss. 
Licentious  Naso,  for  thy  violent  wrong. 
In  soothing  the  declined  affections 
Of  our  base  daughter,  we  exile  thy  feet 
From  all  approach  to  our  imperial  court. 
On  pain  of  death  ;  and  thy  misgotten  love 
Commit  to  patronage  of  iron  doors, 
Since  her  soft-hearted  sire  cannot  contain 
her. 
Mec.  O,  good  my  lord,  forgive  !  be  like 

the  go^. 
Ifor.  Let  royal  bounty,  Caesar,  mediate. 
Cos.  There  is  no  bounty  to  be  shewed  to 
such 
As  have  no  real  goodness :  bounty  is 
A  spice  of  virtue  ;  and  what  virtuous  act 
Can  take  effect  on  them,  that  have  no  power 
Of  equal  habitude  to  apprehend  it. 
But  live  in  worship  of  that  idol,  vice, 

amours,  and  been  more  officious  than  he  is 
willing  to  allow.  After  all,  he  attributes  his 
banishment  in  a  great  degree  to  his  indecent 
verses ;  and  perhaps  justly.  He  seems  to  think 
this  hard  upon  him.  Other  poets,  it  is  true,  had 
written  grosser  lines  with  unpunity ;  but  the 
express  purpose  of  Ovid,  whether  avowed  or  not, 
was  to  reduce  licentiousness  to  an  art,  and  faci- 
litate the  corruption  of  innocence:  he  was, 
therefore,  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  the 
coarse  and  disgusting  writers  who  preceded 
him. 

1  And  yet  of  those  embraces  centaurs  spring^ 
Alluding  to  the  fable  of  Ixion's  embradug  Juno 
in  the  shape  of  a  cloud  ;  from  which  conjunction 
arose  the  centaurs. — Wual. 
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As  if  there  were  no  virtue,  but  in  shade 
Of  strong  imagination,  merely  enforced? 
This  shews  their  knowledge  is  mere  igno- 
rance. 
Their  far-fetched  dignity  of  soul  a  fancy, 
And  all  their  square  pretext  of  gravity 
A  mere    vain-glory:    hence,    away  with 

them ! 
I  will  prefer  for  knowledge,  none  but  such 
As  rule  theif  lives  by  it,  and  can  becalm 
All  sea  of  Humour  with  the  marble  trident 
Of  their  strong  spirits :  others  fight  below 
With  gnats  and  shadows ;  others  nothing 
know.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— ^  Street  be/ore  the  Palace. 
Enter  Tucca,  Crispinus,  and  Pyrgus. 

Tuc.  What's  become  of  my  little  punk, 
Venus,  and  the  poult-foot  stinkard,*  her 
husband,  ha? 

Cris.  O,  they  are  rid  home  in  the  coach, 
as  fast  as  the  wheels  can  run. 

Tuc.  God  Jupiter  is  banished,  I  hear, 
and  his  cockatrice  Juno  locked  up.  'Heart, 
an  all  the  poetry  in  Parnassus  get  me  to 
be  a  player  again,  I'll  sell  'em  my  share  for 
a  sesterce.  But  this  is  Humours,  Horace, 
that  goat-footed  envious  slave ;  he's  turned 
iaun  now  ;'  an  informer,  the  rogue  !  'tis  he 
has  betrayed  us  all.  Did  you  not  see  him 
with  the  emperor  crouching? 

Cris.  Yes. 

Tuc.  Well,  follow  me.  Thou  shalt 
libel,  and  I'll  cudgel  the  rascal.  Boy, 
provide  me  a  truncheon.  Revenge  shall 
gratnlate  him,  tarn  Marti,  quam  Mercuric. 

Pyr.  Ay,  but,   master,   take  heed  how 

^  The  poult-foot  f/2>f^r£^,]  i-e^  lame,  oxcluh- 
foot.  .See  Mercury  vindicated jroin  the  Alche- 
mists. 

•  He's  turned  faun  nevai\  The  writers  of 
Jonson's  days  seem  to  have  connected,  I  know 
not  why,  the  idea  of  a  spy,  or  splenetic  observer, 
with  that  of  a  faun.  Mareton  calls  one  of  his 
plajrs  The  Fawne,  in  allusion  to  a  character  in 
disguise,  who  watches  and  exposes  all  the  per- 
sons of  the  drama  in  succession. 

»  In  troth,  they  say  his  valiant.]  It  would 
seem  from  this  as  if  Jonson  did  not  join  in  the 

rmeral  outcry  against  the  cowardice  of  Holace. 
confess  myself  to  be  of  his  opinion.  If  Horace 
fled  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  it  was  not  till 
courage  was  become  unavailable,  and  the  best 
and  bravest  troops  of  the  army  had  fallen  on  the 
spot     How  beautifully  does  he  paint  all  this ! 


<( 


Tecum  Phili^^s  et  celeremfuzam 
Sensi,  relicta  mm  bene  Parmtilai 
Cumfracta  virtus,  et  minaces, 
Turpe  I  solum  tetigere  mento^ 


you  give  this  out ;  Horace  is  a  man  of  the 
sword. 

Cris.  Tis  true,  in  troth  ;  they  say  he's 
valiant.' 

Tuc.  Valiant?  so  is  mine  a — .  Gods 
and  fiends !  I'll  blow  him  into  air  when  I 
meet  him  next ;  he  dares  not  fight  with  a 
puck-fist. 

[Horace  ^ajj«r  over  the  stage. 

Pyr.  Master,  he  comes ! 

Tuc.  Where?  Jupiter  save  thee,  my 
good  poet,  my  noble  prophet,  my  little  fat 
Horace. — I  scorn  to  beat  the  rogue  in  the 
court ;  and  I  saluted  him  thus  fair,  be- 
cause he  should  suspect  nothing,  the 
rascal.  Come,  we'll  go  see  how  far  for- 
ward our  journeyman  is  toward  the  un> 
trussing  of  him.* 

Cris.  Do  your  hear,  captain?  I'll  write 
nothing  in  it  but  innocence,  because  I  may 
swear  I  am  innocent.  \Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Horace,  Mecaenas,  Lupus,  Histrio, 
and  Lictors. 

Hor.   Nay,  why   pursue  you  not    the 
emperor 
For  your  reward  now.  Lupus? 

Mec.  Stay,  Asinius ; 
You  and  your  stager,  and  your  band  of 

lictors : 
I  hope  your  service  merits  more  respect, 
Than  thus,  without  a  thanks,  to  be  sent 
hence. 
His.  Well,  well,  jest  on,  jest  on. 
Hor.  Thou  base,  unworthy  groom  1 
Lup.  Ay,  ay,  'tis  good. 

Was  Pompeius  Varus  a  coward  ?  yet  he  too  fled. 
Surely  the  non  bene,  the  fracta  virtus,  and  the 
turpe,  all  bear  the  same  meaning,  and  allude  to 
the  decisive  defeat,  not  to  the  ill-conduct  of  the 

{>atriotic  army.  It  argues  as  little  good  sense  as 
iberality,  to  take  advantage*  of  a  poetical  ex- 
pression, and,  without  considering  the  circum- 
stances imder  which  it  was  used,  to  stigmatize 
the  writer  to  all  ages. 

As  for  Beo,  the  Horace  of  the  Poetaster,  he 
was  undoubtedly  valiant.    He  had  given  fatsd 

E roofs  of  courage  in  a  duel,  in  which  he  killed 
is  antagonist ;  and  he  had  acquitted  himself 
with  honour  in  his  Flemish  campaigns. 

<  Come,  we'll  go  see  how  far  forward  our 
journeyman  is  toward  the  untrussing  of  him.} 
More  proof  that  Demetrius  is  Decker ;  for  Cris- 
pinus IS  now  on  the  stage  !-^A  man  "  with  the 
spleen  of  a  wren,"  mi^ht  be  gratified  at  seeing 
how  the  critics,  Cke  Dmg-dong*s  sheep,  blindly 
leap  after  one  another. 
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Hor,  Was   this   the   treason,   this  the 
dangerous  plot, 
Thy    clamorous     tongue     so     bellowed 

through  the  court? 
Hadst  thou  no  other  project  to  encrease 
Thy   grace  with  Caesar  but  this  wolfish 

train, 
To  prey  upon  the  life  of  innocent  mirth 
And  harmless  pleasures,  bred  of  noble  wit? 
Away  I    I  loathe  thy  presence ;   such  as 

thou, 
They  are  the  moths  and  scarabs  of  a  state,  ^ 
The  bane  of  empires,   and  the  dregs  of 

courts; 
Who,   to  endear  themselyes   to   an  em- 
ployment. 
Care  not  whose  fame  they  blast,  whose  life 

they  endanger ; 
And,  under  a  disguised  and  cobweb  mask 
Of  love  unto  their  sovereign,  vomit  forth 
Their  own  prodigious  malice ;   and  pre- 
tending 
To  be  the  props  and  columns  of   their 

safety, 
The  guards  unto  his  person  and  his  peace, 
Disturb  it  most,  with  their  ^sUse,  lapwing- 
cries.' 
Lup.  Good !  Caesar  shall  know  of  this, 

believe  it. 
Mec.  CeBsar  doth  know  it,  wolf,  and  to 
his  knowledge,  . 
He  will,   I  hope,   reward  your  base  en- 
deavours. 
Princes  that  will  but  hear,  or  give  access 
To  such  officious  spies,  can  ne'er  be  safe : 
They  take  in  poison  with  an  open  ear. 
And,  free  from  danger,  become  slaves  to 
fear.  \Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.— v4it  open  Space  be/ore  the 
Palace. 

Enter  Ovid. 

Banished  the  court  I  Let  me  be  banished 
life. 

Since  the  chief  end  of  life  is  there  con- 
cluded :' 

Vy^thin  the  court  is  all  the  kingdom 
bounded, 

And  as  her  sacred  sphere  doth  comprehend 

Ten  thousand  times  so  much,  as  so  much 
place 

In  any  part  of  all  the  empire  else ; 


*  They  are  the  moths  emd  scarabs  of  a  state.  ] 
"Moths  are  small  winged  insects  that  eat 
clothes."  Scarabs  are  beetles.  I  mention  this 
because  I  am  told  that  the  information  may  be 
useful  to  some  readers.  \E.  Rev.  of  Massinger  ] 


So  every  body,  moving  in  her  sphere. 
Contains  ten  thousand  times  as  much  in 

him. 
As  any  other  her  choice  orb  excludes. 
As  in  a  circle,  a  magician  then 
Is  safe  against  the  spirit  he  excites  ; 
But,  out  of  it,  is  subject  to  his  rage, 
And  loseth  all  the  virtue  of  his  art : 
So  I,  exiled  the  circle  of  the  court. 
Lose  all  the  good  gifts  that  in  it  I  'joyed. 
No  virtue  current  is,  but  with  her  stamp. 
And  no  vice  vicious,  blanched  with  her 

white  hand. 
The  court's  the  abstract  of  all  Rome's 

desert. 
And  my  dear  Julia   the  abstract  of  the 

court. 
Methinks,  now  I  come  near  her,  I  respire 
Some  air  of  that  late  comfort  I  received ; 
And  while  the  evening,  with  her  modest 

veil. 
Gives  leave  to  such  poor  shadows  as  myself 
To  steal  abroad,  I,  like  a  heartless  ghost. 
Without  the  living  body  of  my  love, 
Will  here  walk  and  attend  her  :  for  I  know 
Not  far  from  hence  she  is  imprisoned. 
And  hopes  of  her  strict  guardian,  to  bribe 
So  much  admittance,  as  to  speak  to  me, 
And  cheer  my  fainting  spirits  with  her 

breath. 
Julia,  [appears  above  at  her  chamber 

window.] 
Ovid?  my  love? 
Ovid.  Here,  heavenly  Julia. 
Jul.  Here !  and  not  here  !  O,  how  that 

word  doth  play 
"NA^th  both  bur  fortunes,  differing,  like  our- 
selves. 
Both  one  ;  and  yet  divided,  as  opposed  ! 
I  high,  thou  low :   O,  this  oiu:  plight  of 

place 
Doubly  presents  the  two  lets  of  our  love, 
Local  and  ceremonial  height,  and  Jowness  : 
Both  ways,  I  am  too  high,  and  thou  too 

low. 
Our  minds  are  even  yet ;  O,  why  should 

otu*  bodies, 
That  are  their  slaves,  be  so  without  their 

rule? 
I'll  cast  myself  down  to  thee ;  if  I  die, 
I'll  ever  live  with  thee  :  no  height  of  birth, 
Of  place,  of  duty,  or  of  cruel  power, 
Shall  keep  me    from   thee ;  should   my 

father  lock 

•  With  their  false,  lapwing  cries  J]  See 
Seianus,  p.  325  a. 

^  Is  there  concluded:]  Le.,  included  or  con- 
fined :  there  is  a  terrible  number  of  Latinisms  in 
this  play. 
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This  body  up  within  a  tomb  of  brass, 
Yet  I'll  be  with  thee.     If  the  forms  I  hold 
Now  in  my  soul,  be  made  one  substance 

with  it ; 
That  soul  immortal,  and  the  same  'tis  now  ; 
Death  cannot  raze  the  affects  she  now  re- 

taineth : 
And  then,  may  she  be  anywhere  she  will. 
The  souls  of  parents  rule  not  children's 

souls, 
When  death  sets  both  in  their  dissolved 

estates  ; 
Then  is  no  child  nor  father  ;  then  eternity 
Frees  all  from  any  temporal  respect. 
I  come,  my  Ovid,  take  me  in  thine  arms, 
And  let  me  breathe  my  soul  into  thy  breast. 
Ovid,  O  stay,  my  love  ;  the  hopes  thou 
dost  conceive 
Of  thy  quick  death,  and  of  thy  future  life. 
Art  not  authentical.     Thouchoosest  death. 
So  thou  might'st  'joy  thy  love  in  the  other 

life: 
But  know,  my  princely  love,  when  thou 

art  dead, 
Thou  only  must  survive  in  perfect  soul ; 
And  in  the  soul  are  no  affections. 
We  pour  out  our  affections  with  our  blood. 
And,  with  our  blood's  affections,  fade  our 

loves. 
No  life  hath  love  in  such  sweet  state  as 

this; 
No  essence  is  so  dear  to  moody  sense 
As  flesh  and  blood,  whose  quintessence  is 

sense. 
Beauty,    composed   of  blood   and  flesh, 

moves  more, 
And  is  more  plausible  to  blood  and  flesh. 
Than  spiritual  beauty  can  be  to  the  spirit. 
Such  apprehension  as  we  have  in  dreams. 
When,  sleep,   the  bond  of  senses,  locks 

them  up. 
Such  shall  we  have,  when  death  destroys 

them  quite. 
If  love  be  then  thy  object,  change  not  life  ; 
Live  high  and  happy  still :  I  still  below, 
Close  with  my  fortunes,  in  thy  height  shall 

Jul.  Ah  me,   that  virtue,  whose  brave 

eagle's  wings 
With  every  stroke  blow  stars  in  burning 

heaven. 
Should,  like  a  swallow,  preying  towards 

storms. 
Fly  close  to   earth,   and  vrith   an  eager 

plume. 
Pursue  those  objects  which  none  else  can 

see. 
But  seem  to  all  the  world  the  empty  air  ! 
Thus  thou,  poor  Ovid,  and  all  virtuous  men, 


Must  prey,  like  swallows,  on  invisible  food. 
Pursuing  flies,  or  nothing  :  and  thus  love. 
And  every  worldly  fancy,  is  transposed 
By  worldly  tyranny  to  what  plight  it  list. 

0  father,   since  thou  gav'st  me  not  my 

mind, 
Strive  not  to  rule  it ;  take  but  what  thou 

gav'st 
To  thy  disposure  :  thy  affections 
Rule  not  in  me  ;  I  must  bear  all  my  griefs. 
Let  me  use  all  my  pleasures  ;  virtuous  love 
Was  never  scandal  to  a  goddess'  state. — 
But  he's  inflexible  !  and,  my  dear  love. 
Thy  life  may  chance  be  shortened  by  the 

length 
Of  my  unwilling  speeches  to  depart. 
Farewell,  sweet  liife ;  though  thou  be  yet 

exiled 
The  officious  court,  enjoy  me  amply  still : 
My  soul,  in  this  my  breath,  enters  thine 

ears, 
And  on  this  turret's  floor  will  I  lie  dead. 
Till  we  may  meet  again.     In  this  proud 

height, 

1  kneel  beneath  thee  in  my  prostrate  love. 
And  kiss  the  happy  sands  that  kiss  thy 

feet. 
Great  Jove  submits  a  sceptre  to  a  cell. 
And  lovers,  ere  they  part,  will  meet  in  hell. 
Ovid.  Farewell  all  company,  and,  if  I 
could. 
All  light  with  thee!  hell's  shade  should 

hide  my  brows. 
Till  thy  dear  beauty's  beams  redeemed  my 
vows.  [Going. 

Jul.  Ovid,  my  love ;  alas  !  may  we  not 
stay 
A  little  longer,  think'st  thou,  undiscemed  ? 
Ovid.  For  thine  own  good,  fair  goddess, 
do  not  stay. 
Who  would  engage  a  firmament  of  fires 
Shining  in  thee,  for  me,  a  falling  star? 
Begone,    sweet   life-blood;    if   I    should 

discern 
Thyself  but  touched  for  my  sake,  I  should 
die. 
Jul.  I  will    begone,    then ;    and    not 
heaven  itself 
Shall  draw  me  back.  \Going. 

Ovid.  Yet,  Jul.a,  if  thou  wilt, 
A  little  longer  stay. 
Jul.  I  am  content. 

Ovid.  O,  mighty  Ovid !  what  the  sway 
of  heaven 
Could  not  retire,  my  breath  hath  turned 
back. 
Jul.  Who  shall  go  first,  my  love?  my 
passionate  eyes 
Will  not  endure  to  see  thee  turn  from  me. 
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Ovid.  If  thou  go    first,   my  soul  will 

follow  thee. 
Jul.  Then  we  must  stay. 
Ovid.  Ah  me,  there  is  no  stay 
In  amorous  pleasures  ;  if  both  stay,  both 

die. 
I  hear  thy  father  ;  hence,  my  deity. 

[Julia  retires  from  the  windoiv. 
Fear  forgeth  sounds  in  my  deluded  ears  ; 
I  did  not  hear  him  :  I  am  road  with  love. 
There  is   no  spirit  under  heaven,    that 

works 
With  such  illusion  ;   yet  such  witchcraft 

kill  me. 
Ere  a  sound,  mind,  without  it,  save  my 

life! 
Here,  on  my  knees,  I  worship  the  blest 

place 
That  held  my  goddess  ;  and  the  loving  air. 
That  closed  her  body  in  his  silken  arms. 
Vain  Ovid  !  kneel  not  to  the  place,  nor  air  ; 
She's  in  thy  heart ;  rise  then,  and  worship 

there. 
The  truest  wisdom  silly  men  can  have, 
Is  dotage  on  the  follies  of  their  flesh.* 

[Exit. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  l.—An  Apartment  in  the 
Palace. 

Enter  Caesar,  Mecaenas,  Callus,  TibuUus, 
Horace,  and  Equites  Romani. 

C<2S.  We,  that  have  conquered  still,  to 
save  the  conquered, 

And  loved  to  make  inflictions  feared,  not 
felt; 

Grieved  to  reprove,  and  joyful  to  reward  ; 

More  proud  of  reconcilement  than  revenge ; 

Resume  into  the  late  state  of  our  love, 

Worthy  Cornelius  Callus,  and  TibuUus  ; 

You  both  are  gentlemen  :  and  you,  Cor- 
nelius, 

A  soldier  of  renown,  and  the  first  provost 

That  ever  let  our  Roman  eagles  fly 

On  swarthy  ^gypt,  quarried  with  her 
spoils. 

Yet  (not  to  bear  cold  forms,  nor  men's 
out-terms,' 

Without  the  inward  fires,  and  lives  of  men) 


1  I  am  afraid  that  this  ridiculous  love  scene 
will  not  strike  the  reader  as  much  in  the  manner 
of  Ovid :  there  is  neither  pathos  nor  passion,  nor 
interest  in  it,  but  a  kind  of  metaphysical  hurly- 
burly,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the 
purport  or  end. 


You  both  have  virtues,    shining  through 

your  shapes  ; 
To  shew  your  titles  are  not  writ  on  posts. 
Or  hollow  statues  which  the  best  men  are. 
Without  Promethean  stuffings  reached  from 

heaven !  •• 

Sweet  poesy's  sacred  garlands  crown  your 

gentry  : 
Which  is,  of  all  the  faculties  on  earth. 
The  most  abstract  and  perfect ;  if  she  be 
True-bom,     and    nursed    with    aU    the 

sciences. 
She  can  so  mould  Rome,  and  her  monu- 
ments, 
Within  the  liquid  marble  of  her  lines. 
That  they  shall  stand  fresh  and  miraculous, 
Even    when   they   mix   with    innovating 

dust ; 
In  her  sweet  streams  shall  our  brave  Roman 

spirits 
Chase,  and  swim  after  death,  with  their 

choice  deeds 
Shining  on  their  white  shoulders  ;     and 

therein 
Shall  Tyber,  and  our  famous  rivers  fall 
With  such  attraction,  that  the  ambitious 

line 
Of  the  round  world  shall  to  her  center 

shrink, 
To  hear  their  music  :  and,  for  these  high 

parts, 
Caesar  shall  reverence  the  Pierian  arts. 

Mec.  Your  majesty's  high  grace  to  fK)esy, 
Shall  stand  'gainst  all  the  dull  detractions 
Of  leaden  souls ;  who,  for  the  vain  assum- 

ings 
Of  some,  quite  worthless  of  her  sovereign 

wreaths. 
Contain  her  worthiest  prophets  in  con- 
tempt. 
Gal.  Happy  is  Rome  of  all  earth's  other 
states, 
To  have  so  true  and  great  a  president, 
For  her  inferior  spirits  to  imitate, 
As  Caesar  is ;  who  addeth  to  the  sun 
Influence  and  lustre ;  in  increasing  thi\s 
His  inspirations,  kindling  fire  in  us. 
Hor.    Phcebus  himsehf  shall   kneel  at 
Caesar's  shrine. 
And  deck  it  with  bay  garlands  dewed  with 

wine. 
To  quit  the  worship  Caesar  does  to  him ; 


*  Yet  not  to  bear  cold  forms^  nor^  tnerCs  out- 
terms,]  Merely  the  figures  and  outlines  of  men. 
A  metaphor  from  painting. — Whal. 

Is  it  not  rather  from  sculpture  ?  Jonson  has 
adhered  closely  to  history  in  the  character  which 
he  gives  of  these  eminent  writers. 
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Where   other    princes,   hoisted    to    their 

thrones 
By    Fortune's  passionate   and  disordered 

power, 
Sit  in  their  height,  like  clouds  before  the 

sun. 
Hindering  his    comforts ;    and,   by  their 

excess 
Of  cold  in  virtue,  and  cross  heat  in  vice, 
Thunder  and  tempest  on  those  learned 

heads,  1 
Whom  Caesar  with  such  honour  doth  ad- 
vance. 
Tib.  All  human  business  fortune  doth 
command 
Without  all  order ;  and  with  her  blind  hand, 
She,  blind,  bestows  blind  gifts,  that  still 

have  nurst, 
They  see  not  who,  nor  how,  but  still,  the 
worst. 
C<BS.   Caesar,  for  his  rule,  and  for  so 
much  stuff 
As  Fortune  puts  in  his  hand,  shall  dispose 

it. 
As  if  his  hand  had  eyes  and  soul  in  it. 
With  worth  and  judgment.     Hands,  that 

part  with  gifts, 
Or  will  restrain  their  use,, without  desert. 
Or  with  a  misery  numbed  to  virtue's  right, 
"Work,  as  ihey  had  no  soul  to  govern  them, 
And  quite  reject  her ;  severing  their  estates 
From  human  order.     Whosoever  can, 
And  will  not  cherish  virtue,  is  no  man. 

Enter  some  of  the  Equestrian  order. 

Eques.  'N^rgil  is  now  at  hand,  imperial 

Caesar. 
C<Bs.  Rome's  honour  is  at  hand  then. 

Fetch  a  chair, 
And  set  it  on  our  right  hand,  where  'tis  fit 
Rome's  honour  and  our  own  should  ever  sit. 
Now  he  is  come  out  of  Campania, 
I  doubt  not  he  hath  finished  all  his  ^neids. 
Which,  like  another  soul,  I  long  to  enjoy. 
What  think  you  three  of  Virgil,  gentlemen. 
That  are  of  his  profession,  though  ranked 

higher ; 

*  Thunder  and  tempest  on    those   learned 
heads,]    This  expression  is  adopted  by  Milton : 

"Part,  huge  of  bulk, 
Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait, 
Tempests  the  ocean." 

And  one  of  his  commentators  compliments  him 
on  the  service  rendered  to  the  Enghsh  language 
by  the  introduction  of  such  a  verb  from  the 
Italian.    With  sutnnission  to  so  much  erudition. 


I 


Or,  Horace,  what  say'st  thou,  that  art  the 

poorest, 
And  likeliest  to  envy,  or  to  detract  ? 
Hor.  Caesar  speaiks  after  common  men 

in  this, 
To  make  a  difference  of  me  for  my  poorness ; 
As  if  the  filth  of  poverty  sunk  as  deep 
Into  a  knowing  spirit,  as  the  bane 
Of  riches  doth  into  an  ignorant  soul. 
No,   Caesar,   they    be   pathless,   moorish 

minds, 
That  being  once  made  rotten  with  the  dung 
Of  damned  riches,  ever  after  sink 
Beneath  the  steps  of  any  villainy. 
But  knowledge  is  the  nectar  that  keeps 

sweet 
A  perfect  soul,  even  in  this  grave  of  sin ; 
And  for  my  soul,  it  is  as  free  as  Cassar's, 
For  what  I  know  is  due  I'll  give  to  all. 
He  that  detracts  or  envies  virtuous  merit, 
Is  still  the  covetous  and  the  ignorant  spirit. 
Cces.  Thanks,  Horace,  for  thy  free  and 

wholesome  sharpness. 
Which  pleaseth  Caesar  more  than  servile 

fawns. 
A  flattered  prince  soon  turns  the  prince  of 

fools. 
And  for  thy  sake,  we'll  put  no  difference 

more 
Between  the  great  and  good,  for  being  poor. 
Say  then,  loved  Horace,  thy  true  thought 

of  Virgil. 
Hor.  I  judge  him  of  a  rectified  spirit, 
By  many  revolutions  of  discourse, 
(In  his  bright  reason's  influence,)  refined 
From  all  the  tartarous  moods  of  common 

men ; 
Bearing  the  nature  and  similitude 
Of  a  right  heavfenly  body ;  most  severe 
In  fashion  and  collection  of  himself ; 
And,  then,  as  clear  and  confident  as  Jove. 
Gal.  And  yet  so  chaste  and  tender  is  his 

ear. 
In  suffering  any  syllable  to  pass. 
That  he  thinks  may  become  the  honoured 

name 
Of  issue  to  his  so  examined  self. 
That  all  the  lasting  fmits  of  his  full  merit, 


the  word  was  introduced  into  our  language  long 
before  Milton  was  born :  though  Jonson,  to 
whom  none  of  the  critics  refer,  was  the  first,  I 
believe,  who  used  it  in  poetry : — and,  now  I  am 
on  the  subject,  I  will  iust  hint  to  those  who  may 
undertake  hereafter  tne  unprofitable  drudgery  of 
tracing  out  the  property  of  every  word  and 
phrase  and  idea  in  Milton,  that,  next  to  the 
translators  of  the  Bible,  Jonson  will  be  found 
more  to  their  purpose  than  all  the  writers  of  the 
age  put  together. 
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In  his  own  poems,  he  doth  still  distaste ; 

As  if  his  mind's  piece,  which  he  strove  to 
paint. 

Could  not  with  fleshly  pencils  have  her 
right. 
Tib.  But  to  approve  his  works  of  sove- 
reign worth,* 

This   obser\'ation,   methinks,  more    than 
serves, 

And  is  not  vulgar.    That  which  he  hath 
writ 

Is  with  such  judgment  laboured,  and  dis- 
tilled 

Through  all  the  needful  uses  of  our  lives, 

That  could  a  man  remember  but  his  lines. 

He  should  not  touch  at  any  serious  point, 

But  he  might  breathe  his  spirit  out  of  him. 
CtBs.  You  mean,  he  might  repeat  part  of 
his  works. 

As  fit  for  any  conference  he  can  use  ? 
Tib,  True,  royal  Caesar. 
C<BS.  Worthily  observed ; 

And  a  most  worthy  virtue  in  his  works. 

What  thinks  material  Horace  of  his  learn- 
ing ?* 
Hor.  His  learning  savours  not  the  school- 
like gloss. 

That  most  consists  in  echoing  words  and 
terms. 

And  soonest  wins  a  man  an  empty  i^ame ; 

Nor  any  long  or  far-fetched  circumstance 

Wrapped  in  the  curious  generalties  of  arts ; 

But  a  direct  and  analytic  sum 

Of  all  the  worth  and  first  effects  of  arts. 

And  for  his  poesy,  'tis  so  rammed  with  life, 

That  it  shall  gather  strength  of  life  with 
being. 

And  live  hereafter  more  admired  than  now. 
C(ES.  This  one  consent  in  all  your  dooms 
of  him. 

And  mutual  loves  of  all  your  several  merits, 

Argues  a  truth  of  merit  in  you  all. 

^  But  to  approve  his  works  ^  of  sovereign 
worth,  &c.]  llie  great  and  glorious  character 
of  Virgil,  given  in  the  two  preceding  speeches, 
is  at  once  discriminative  and  just.  What  follows, 
however,  is  of  a  different  description,  and  can  by 
no  means  be  applied  to  him.  ^  It  is  evident  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  drama  Jonson 
maintains  a  c^stant  allusion  to  himself  and  his 
contemporaries :  and  were  it  not  that  it  is  fully 
settled  by  the  critics,  from  Theobald  to  Chalmers, 
that  the  whole  purport  of  his  writings  was  to 
"malign"  Shakspear^  I  should  incline  to  bekeve 
that  this  speech,  and  that  of  Horace,  which  im- 
mediately follows,  were  both  intended  for  him. 
Jonson  could  not  think  that  Virgil  was  the  poet 
of  common  life,  as  Tibullus  affirms ;  or,  as 
Horace,  that  he  was  unostentatious  of  litera- 
ture«  and  averse  from  echoing  the  terms  of  others : 


Enter  Virgil. 

See,  here  comes  Virgil;  we  will  rise  and 

•  greet  him. 
Welcome  to  Caesar,  Virgil!    Caesar  and 

Virgil 
Shall  d^er  but  in  soimd ;  to  Caesar,  Virgil, 
Of  his  expressed  greatness,  shall  be  made 
A  second  simame,  and  to  Virgil,  Caesar. 
Where  are  thy  famous  iEneids  ?  do  us  grace 
To  let  us  see,  and  surfeit  on  their  sight. 
Virg.  Worthless  they  are  of   Caesar's 

gracious  eyes, 
If  they  were  perfect ;  much  more  with  their 

wants. 
Which  are  yet  more  than  my  time  could 

supply. 
And,  could  great  Caesar's  expectation 
Be  satisfied  with  any  other  service, 
I  would  not  shew  them. 

CcRs.  Virgil  is  too  modest ; 
Or  seeks,  in  vain,  to  make  our  longings 

more: 
Shew  them,  sweet  Virgil. 

Virg.  Then,  in  such  due  fear 
As  fits  presenters  of  great  works  to  Caesar, 
I  humbly  shew  them. 

CcBs.  Let  us  now  behold 
A  human  soul  made  visible  in  life ; 
And  more  refulgent  in  a  senseless  paper 
Than  in  the  sensual  complement  of  kings. 
Read,  read  thyself,  dear  Virgil ;  let  not  me 
Profane   one    accent   with   an   untuned 

tongue : 
Best  matter,'  badly  shewn,  shews  worse 

than  bad. 
See  then  this  chair,  of  purpose  set  for  thee 
To  read  thy  poem  in ;  refuse  it  not. 
Virtue,  without  presumption,   place  may 

take 
Above  best  kings,  whom  only  she  should 

make. 


whereas  all  this  is  as  undoubtedly  true  of  Shak- 
speare,  as  if  it  were  pointedly  written  to  describe 
him.  Indeed,  the  speech  of  Tibullus  is  so  cha- 
racterisdc  of  our  great  poet,  that  I  am  persuaded 
nothing  but  the  ignorance  of  his  numerous 
editors  of  the  existence  of  such  a  passage  has 
prevented  its  being  taken  for  the  motto  to  his 
works. 

•  What  thinks  material  Horace  of  his  learn- 
ing ^\  Material^  i.e.,  full  of  solid  sense  and 
ol^ervation.  '*  I  love,"  says  the  Duke,  speakings 
of  Jaques, 


« 


I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits, 
For  then  h^s  full  of  matter." 


And  Jaques  himself  calls  Touchstone  "a  nusr. 
terial  fool ;"  i.e.,  as  Jonson  explains  it,  a  fool 
stocked  with  notions. 
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'        Virg.  Itwill  be  thought  a  thing  ridiculous 
I    To  present  eyes,  and  to  all  future  times 
A  gross  untruth,  that  any  poet,  void 
Of  birth,  or  wealth,  or  temporal  dignity, 
•Should,  with  decorum,  transcend  Caesar's 

chair. 
Poor  virtue  raised,  high  birth  and  wealth 

set  under, 
Crosseth    heaven's    courses,    and    makes 
worldlings  wonder. 
C<Bs.  The  course  of  heaven,  and  fate 
itself,  in  this. 
Will  Caesar  cross ;  much  more  all  worldly 
custom. 
Hor.  Custom,  in  course  of  honour,  ever 
errs ; 
And  they  are  best  whom  fortune  least  pre- 
fers. 
CcBS.  Horace   hath   but    more    strictly 
spoke  our  thoughts. 
The  vast  rude  swing  of  general  confluence 
Is,  in  particular  ends,  exempt  from  sense : 
And  therefore  reason  (which  in  right  should 

be 
The  special  rector  of  all  harmony) 
Shall  shew  we  are  a  man  distinct  by  it, 
From  those,  whom  custom  rapteth  in  her 

press. 
Ascend  then,  Virgil;   and  where  first  by 

chance 
We  here  have  tiumed  thy  book,  do  thou 
first  read. 
Virg.  Great  Csesar  hath  his  will ;  I  will 
ascend. 
TTwere  simple  injury  to  his  free  hand, 
That  sweeps  the   cobwebs  from  unused 

virtue, 
And  makes  her  shine  proportioned  to  her 

worth, 
To  be  more  -nice  to  entertain  his  grace. 
Than  he  is  choice,  and  liberal  to  afford  it.* 
C(Bs.  Gentlemen  of  our  chamber,  guard 
the  doors. 
And  let  none  enter;    [Exeunt  Equites.] 
peace.    Begin,  good  Virgil. 
Virg,  '*  Meanwhile  the  skies  'gan  thun- 
der, and  in  tail 
Of  that,  fell  pouring  storms  of  sleet  and 
hail : 


^  This  is  expressed  with  great  beauty  and 
propriety,  and  shows  Virgil  to  be  a  man  of  per-  i 
feet  good  breeding.  I 

•  Seek  out  for  several  skelter ^  &c.j  i.e.,  for 
separate  places  of  ^  shelter.  I  have  little  to 
observe  on  this  version :  it  probably  cost  Jonson 
sonie  trouble;  and,  according  to  the  ancient 
notion  of  what  translation  should  be,  must  be 
allowed  some  merit.  It  was  not  a  ^^eneral  view 
of  an  author's  sense  which  contented  the  Vriters 


The  Tyrian  lords  and  Trojan  youth,  each 

where 
With  Venus'  Dardane  nephew,  now,  in  fear. 
Seek  out  for  several  shelter^  through  the 

plain, 
Whilst  floods  come  rolling  from  the  hills 

amain. 
Dido  a  cave,  the  Trojan  pi^nce  the  same 
Lighted  upon.    There  earth  and  heaven's 

great  dame. 
That  hath  the  charge  of  marriage,  first  gave 

sign 
Unto  his  contract ;  fire  and  air  did  shine, 
As  guilty  of  the  match  ;  and  from  the  hill 
The  nymphs  with  shriekings  do  the  region 

fill. 
Here  first  began  their  bane ;  this  day  was 

ground 
Of  all  their  ills;   for  now,  nor  rumour's 

sound. 
Nor  nice  respect  of  state,   moves  Dido 

ought ; 
Her  love  no  longer  now  by  stealth  is  sought : 
She  calls  this  wedlock,  and  with  that  fair 

name 
Covers  her  fault.    Forthwith  the  bruit  and 

fame. 
Through  all  the  greatest  Libyan  towns  is 

gone; 
Fame,  a  fleet  evil,  than  which  is  swifter 

none, 
That  moving  grows,  and  flying  gathers 

strength ; 
Little  at  first,  and  fearful ;  but  at  length 
She  dares  attempt  the  sides,  and  stalking 

proud 
With  feet  on  ground,  her  head  doth  pierce 

a  cloud ! 
This  child,  our  parent  earth,  stirred  up 

with  spite 
Of  all  the  gods,  brought  forth ;  and,  as 

some  write. 
She  was  last  sister  of  that  giant  race, 
That  thought  to  scale  Jove's  court ;  right 

swift  of  pace. 
And  swifter  far  of  wing ;  a  monster  vast. 
And  dreadful.    Look,  how  many  plumes 

are  placed 
On  her  huge  corps,  so  many  waking  eyes 
• 

of  those  times :  they  aspired  to  give  his  precise 
words,  without  addition  or  diminution ;  and  un- 
fortunateljr  attempted  to  do  it  within  the  compass 
of  the  original.  It  is  to  Jonson's  praise  perhaps 
that  he  moves  in  his  awkward  trammels  with 
more  facility  than  his  rivals;  still,  however, 
there  is  little  grace  in  his  steps,  and  he  more 
frequendy  excites  wonder  than  communi- 
cates pleasure.  The  text  is  from  the  jEfteid^ 
Ub.  iv. 
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Stick  underneath ;  and,  which  may  stranger 

rise 
In  the  report,  as  many  tongues  she  bears. 
As  many  mouths,  as  many  listening  ears. 
Nightly  in  midst  of  all  the  heaven,  she  flies. 
And  through   the   earth's   dark   shadow 

shrieking  cries ; 
Nor  do  her  eyes  once  bend  to  taste  sweet 

sleep; 
By  day  on  tops  of  houses  she  doth  keep, 
Or  on    high  towers ;    and    doth  thence 

affright 
Cities  and  towns  of  most  conspicuous  site : 
As  covetous  she  is  of  tales  and  lies. 
As  prodigal  of  truth :  this  monster " 

Lup.  [within.]  Come,  follow  me,  assist 
me,  second  me  !    Where's  the  emperor? 

1  Eques.  [within.]  Sir,  you  must  pardon 
us. 

2  Eques.  [within.]  Caesar  is  private  now ; 
you  may  not  enter. 

Tuc.  [within."^  Not  enter !  Charge  them 
upon  their  allegiance,  cropshin. 

I  Eques.  [within.]  We  have  a  charge  to 
the  contrary,  sir. 

Lup.  [within.]  I  pronounce  you  all 
traitors,  horrible  traitors.  What,  do  you 
know  my  affairs  ?  I  have  matter  of  danger 
and  state  to  impart  to  Caesar. 

CcBs.  What  noise  is  there?  who's  that 
names  Caesar  ? 

Lup.  [within.]  A  friend  to  Cassar. 
One  that,  for  Caesar's  good,  would  speak 
with  Caesar. 

Cces.  Who  is  it  ?  look,  Cornelius. 

I  Eques.  [within.]  Asinius  Lupus. 

CcBs.    O,    bid    the  turbulent   informer 
hence ; 
We  have  no  vacant  ear  now,  to  receive 
The  unseasoned  fruits  of  his  officious  tongue. 

Mec.  You  must  avoid  him  there. 

Lup.  [within.]  I  conjure  thee,  as  thou 
art  Caesar,  or  respectest  thine  own  safety, 
or  the  safety  of  the  state,  Caesar,  hear  me, 
speak  with  me,  Caesar;  'tis  no  common 
business  I  come  about,  but  such,  as  being 
neglected,  may  concern  the  life  of  Caesar. 

CcBs.  The  life  of  Caesar  !    Let  him  enter. 

Virgil,  keep  thy  seat. 

» 

1  He  will  squeeze  you,  poet  puck-fist,  j  See 
p.  75  b. 

*  Remember  to  beg  their  land  betimes ^  &c.] 
It  was  the  practice  of  the  greedy  courtiers  at 
the  Reformation  to  scent  out  such  lands  as 
became  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  beg  the 
grant  of  them.  Thus,  in  Jack  Drums  Enter- 
tainment: **  I  have  followed  ordinaries  this 
twelvemonth,  onely  to  find  a  foole  that  had 
landes,  or  a  fellow  that  woulde  talke  treason^ 


Equites.  [within.]  Bear  back,  there : 
whither  will  you  ?  keep  back ! 

Enter  Lupus,  Tucca,  and  Lictors. 

Tuc.  By  thy  leave,  goodman  usher: 
mend  thy  peruke  ;  so. 

Lup.  Lay  hold  on  Horace  there;  and  on 
Mecaenas,  lictors.  Romans,  ofTer  no 
rescue,  upon  your  allegiance  :  read,  royal 
Caesar.  [Gives  a  paper.]  I'll  tickle  you. 
Satyr. 

Tuc.  He  will.  Humours,  he  will ;  he  will 
squeeze  you,  poet  puck-fist.  * 

Lup.  I'll  lop  you  off  for  an  unprofitable 
branch,  you  satirical  varlet. 

Tuc.  Ay,  and  Epaminondas  your  patron 
here,  with  his  flagon  chain  ;  come,  resign : 
[takes  off  Mecaenas'  chain]  though  'twere 
your  great-grandfather's,  the  law  has  made 
it  mine  now,  sir.  Look  to  him,  my  party- 
coloured  rascals  ;  look  to  him. 

Cess.  What  is  this,  Asinius  Lupus?  I 
understand  it  not. 

Lup.  Not  understand  it !  A  libel,  Caesar; 
a  dangerous,  seditious  libel ;  a  libel  in  pic- 
ture. 

CcRs.  A  libel ! 

Lup.  Ay ;  I  found  it  in  this  Horace  his 
study,  in  Mecaenas  his  house,  here ;  I 
challenge  the  penalty  of  the  laws  against 
them. 

Tuc.  Ay,  and  remember  to  beg  their 
land  betimes  ;•  before  some  of  these  hungry 
court  hounds  scent  it  out. 

Cos.  Shew  it  to  Horace  :  ask  him  if  he 
know  it. 

Lup.  Know  it !  his  hand  is  at  it,  Caesar. 

Cos.  Then  'tis  no  libel. 

Jlor.  It  is  the  imperfect  body  of  an  em- 
blem, Caesar,  I  began  for  Mecaenas. 

Lup.  An  emblem  !  right :  that's  Greek 
for  a  libel.  Do  but  mark  how  confident 
he  is. 

Ifor.  A  just  man  cannot  fear,  thou  foolish 
tribune ; 
Not    though    the   malice    of    traducing 

tongues. 
The  open  vastness  of  a  tyrant's  ear,* 
The  senseless  rigour  of  the  wrested  laws, 


that  I  might  beg  him"  Some  remarkable  in- 
stances are  mentioned  in  history.  This  practice 
was  not  worn  out  in  Elizabeth's  days,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  what  were  called  concealed 
lands.     See  p.  40  a. 

'  The  open  vastness  of  a  tyrant* s  ear,]  I 
know  not  where  Jonson  got  this  idea ;  perluii» 
he  has  some  allusion  to  the  auriform  cavity  of 
the  Syracusian  dungeon :  the  expression,  how- 
ever, is  very  noble. 
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Or  the  red  eyes  of  strained  authority, 
Should,  in  a  point,  meet  all  to  take  his  life: 
His  innocence  is  armour  'gainst  all  these. 

Lup.  Innocence  i  O  impudence !  let  me 
see,  let  me  see.  Is  not  here  an  eagle  1  and 
is  not  that  eagle  meant  by  Caesar,  ha?^ 
Does  not  Caesar  give  the  eagle?  answer 
me  ;  -what  sayest  thou  ? 

Tuc.   Hast  thou  any  evasion,  stinkard? 

Lup.  Now  he's  turned  dumb.  I'll  tickle 
you.  Satyr. 

Hot.   Pish  :  ha,  ha ! 

Lup.  Dost  thou  pish  me  ?  Give  me  my 
long  sivord. 

Hot.    With  reverence  to  great  Caesar, 
worthy  Romans, 
Observe  but  this  ridiculous  commenter ; 
The  soul  to  my  device  was  in  this  distich  : 

"  Thus  oft,  the  base  and  ravenous  multi- 
tude 
Survive,  to  share  the  spoils  of  fortitude." 

Which  in  this  body  I  have  figured  here, 
A  vulture 

Lup.  A  vulture  !  Ay,  now,  'tis  a  viflture. 
O  abominable  !  monstrous  !  monstrous ! 
Has  not  your  vulture  a  beak  ?  has  it  not 
I^[5,.  and  talons,  and  wings,  and  feathers  ? 

Tuc,  Touch  him,  old  buskins. 

Hor.  And  therefore  must  it  be  an  eagle? 

Mec.  Respect  him  not,  good  Horace : 
say  your  device. 

Har.  A  vulture  and  a  wolf— — 

Lup,  A  wolf!  good  :  that's  I ;  I  am  the 
wolf  :  my  name's  Lupus  ;  I  am  meant  by 
the  wolf.     On,  on  ;  a  vulture  and  a  wolf. 

I/or.  Preying  upon  the  carcass  of  an 
ass 


'  And  is  not  that  eagle  meant  by  CasarT\ 
Lc,  <j/"  Caesar.     See  p.  52  a. 

'*  Stewart  tharwith  all  bolnyt  in  to  baill, 
Wallace,  he  sed,  6e  the  I  tell  a  taill ; 

Say  furth,  quoth  he.  &c. 

That  taill  ^1  meit  thou  has  tald  Se  thi  sell.'' 

IVallacef  lib.  x.  130,  149. 

The  excellent  compiler  of  the  Scottish  Diet  says 
that  i^  (by)  is  used  here  rather  in  an  uncommon 
sense.  It  is  used  simply  for  of;  a  sense  perfectly 
familiar  to  the  old  writers  of  both  countries. 
Give  is  a  term  in  heraldry ;  in  common  language 
it  means,  to  take  or  assume,  as  a  particular  ^«ar- 
inf,  in  the  escutcheon. 

*  /  a*M  the  ass,  6^.]  Here  and  above  the 
hoaest  tribune  aUudes  to  .his  name,  Asinius 
Lapu.s. 

>  Ay^  an  honest  sycophant-like  sUtve^  and  a 
politician  besides.'\  This  is  beyond  question  an 
allnsioQ  to  a  piece  of  private  history.  Perhaps 
.£sop,  the  politician  here  meant,  and  who  is 
charged  with  the  discovery  of  this  notable  piece 


Lup.  An  ass  !  good  still :  that's  I  too ;  I 
am  the  ass.^    You  mean  me  by  the  ass. 

Mec.  Prithee  leave  braying  then. 

Hor.  If  you  will  needs  take  it,  I  cannot 
with  modesty  give  it  from  you. 

Mec.  But,  by  that  beast,  the  old  Egyp- 
tians 
Were  wont  to  figure,  in  their  hieroglyphics, 
Patience,  frugality,  and  fortitude  ; 
For  none  of  which  we  can  suspect  you, 
tribune. 

Cess.  Who  was  it.  Lupus,  that  informed 
you  first. 
This  should  be  meant  by  us?   Or  was't 
your  comment? 

Lup.  No,  Caesar ;  a  player  gave  me  the 
first  light  of  it  indeed. 

Tuc.  Ay,  an  honest  sycophant-like  slave, 
and  a  politician  besides. 3 

Cess.  Where  is  that  player  ? 

Tuc.  He  is  without  here. 

Cess.  Call  him  in. 

Tuc.  Oill  in  the  player  there.  Master 
i£sop ;  call  him. 

Equites.  [within.]  Player!  where  is  the 
player?  bear  back:  none  but  the  player 
enter. 

£nter  JEsop, /allowed  by  Crispinus  and 
Demetrius. 

Tuc.  Yes,  this  gentleman  and  his  Achates 
must. 

Cris.  Pray  you,  master  usher: — ^we'll 
stand  close  here. 

Tuc.  'Tis  a  gentleman  of  quality,  this  ;< 
though  he  be  somewhat  out  of  clothes,  I 
tell  ye. — Come,  ^Esop,  hast  a  bay-leaf  in 
thy  mouth  ?*  Well  said  ;  be  not  out,  stin- 

of  treason,  had  actually  framed  some  plot  or  laid 
some  information  agamst  Jonson.  He  was  an 
actor  at  the  Fortune  play-house,  which  is  all 
that  I  can  say  of  him.  Our  author  treats  him 
with  marked  dislike :  he  merely  allows  him  to 
make  his  appearance,  and  then  hiuries  him  off 
the  stage  to  undergo  a  servile  punishment. 

*  'Tis  a  gentleman  of  quality,  this;\  This  is 
Marston  (Crispinus),  who  was  bom  and  educated 
a  gentleman.  Jonson  carefully  distinguishes 
him  from  Decker  (Demetrius)  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  drama. 

*  Come,  Msop,  hast  a  bay-leaf  in  thy  mouth  ?] 
The  bay  was  sacred  to  Apollo ;  hence  perhaps 
the  notion  of  the  ancients,  that  a  bay-leaf  placed 
under  the  tongue  was  conducive  to  eloquence. 
But,  indeed,  the  bay-leaf  in  all  ages  has  been 
subservient  to  a  number  of  petty  superstitions. 
Absolon,  in  the  Milleres  Tale^  among  other 
amatory  artifices  to  captivate  the  affections  of 
the  carpenter's  wife, 

"  Under  his  tonge  a  irewe  lave  here, 
For  therby  wend  he  to  ben  gracious." 
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kard.  Thou  shalt  have  a  monopoly  of 
playing  confirmed  to  thee  and  thy  covey,  * 
under  the  emperor's  broad  seal,  for  this 
service. 

Cas.  Is  this  he  ? 
Lup.  Ay,  Caesar,  this  is  he. 
C<B5.  Let  him  be  whipped.     Lictors,  go 
take  him  hence. 
And,  Lupus,  for  your  fierce  credulity,* 
One  fit  him  with  a  pair  of  larger  ears  : 
'Tis  Caesar's  doom,  and  must  not  be  re- 
voked. 
We  hate  to  have  our  court  and  peace  dis- 
turbed 
With  these  quotidian  clamours.  See  it  done. 
Lup,  Caesar! 

\Exeunt  some  of  the  Lictors,  with 
Lupus  and  ^Esop. 
C(Bs,  Gag  him,  [that]  we  may  have  his 
silence. 

Virg.  Caesar  hath  done  like  Caesar.  Fair 
and  just 
Is  his  award  against  these  brainless  crea- 
tures. 
'Tis  not  the  wholesome  sharp  morality, 
Or  modest  anger  of  a  satiric  spirit. 
That  hurts  or  wounds  the  body  of  the  state; 
But  the  sinister  application 
Of  the  malicious,  ignorant,  and  base 
Interpreter  ;  who  will  distort,  and  strain 
The  general  scope  and  purpose  of  an  author 
To  his  particular  and  private  spleen. 

C<Es,  We  know  it,  our  dear  Virgil,  and 
esteem  it 
A  most  dishonest  practice  in  that  man, 
Will  seem  too  witty  in  another's  work. 
What  would  Cornelius  Gallus,  and  Tibul- 
lus  ?  [  They  whisper  Caesar. 

Tuc.  [  to  Mecaenas.]  Nay,  but  as  thou 
art  a  man,  dost  hear?  a  man  of  worship 
and  honourable:  hold,  here,  take  thy  chain 
again.  Resume,  mad  Mecaenas.  What! 
dost  thou  think  I  meant  to  have  kept  it, 
old  boy?  no  :  I  did  it  but  to  fright  thee,  I, 


Of  this  passage  Tyrwhitt  says  that  he  can  make 
nothing.  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  a 
bay  leaf  which  Absolon  here  in  his  mouth,  of 
which  the  imaginary  virtue  was  to  render  his 
language  at  once  bold  and  persuasive.  Cart- 
wright,  a  close  follower  of  Jonson,  alludes  to  this 
circumstance  in  his  Lady-Errant^  where  Phi- 
lacnis  describes  the  mode  in  which  she  proposes 
to  humanize  the  pigmies : 

"  Teach  them  good  language  by  cleft  sticks  and 
ba^jf-leaveSy 
And  civilize  them  finally  by  puppet-plays." 

I  do  not  suppose  that  Voltaire  ever  looked  into 
Cartwright :  but  this  is  nearly  the  way  in  which 


to  try  how  thou  wouldst  take  it.  What ! 
will  I  turn  shark  upon  my  friends,  or  my 
friends'  friends  ?  I  scorn  it  with  my  three 
souls.3  Come,  I  love  bully  Horace  as  well 
as  thou  dost,  I :  'tis  an  honest  hieroglyphic. 
Give  me  thy  wrist,  Helicon.  Dost  thou 
think  I'll  second  e'er  a  rhinoceros  of  them 
all  against  thee,  ha?  or  thy  noble  Hip- 
pocrene,  here?  I'll  turn  stager  first,  and 
be  whipt  too  :  dost  thou  see,  bully  ? 

Cces,  You  have  your  will  of  Caesar :  use 
it,  Romans. 
Virgil  shall  be  yoiu:  praetor ;  and  ourself 
Will  here  sit  by,  spectator  of  your  sports ; 
And  think  it  no  impeach  of  royalty. 
Our  ear  is  now  too  much  profaned,  grave 

Maro, 
With  these  distastes,  to  take  thy  sacred 

lines : 
I*ut  up  thy  book,  till  both  the  time  and  we 
Be  fitted  with  more  hallowed  circumstance 
For  the  receiving  so  divine  a  work. 
Proceed  with  your  design. 
Mec.  Gal.  Tib.  Thanks  to  great  Caesar. 
Gal.  TibuUus,  draw  you  the  indictment 
then,  whilst  Horace  arrests  them  on  the 
statute  of  Calumny.    Mecaenas  and  I  will 
take  our  places  here.  Lictors,  assist  him. 
Hor.    I  am  the   worst   accuser   under 

heaven. 
Gal.  Tut,  you  must  do  it ;  'twill  be  noble 
mirth. 
Hor,  I  take  no  knowledge  that  they  do 

malign  me. 
Tib.  Ay,   but  the   world  takes  know- 
ledge. 

Hor.  Would  the  world  knew. 
How  heartily  I  wish  a  fool  should  hate 
me! 
Tuc.  Body  of  Jupiter !  what !  will  they 
arraign  my  brisk  Poetaster  and  his  poor 
journeyman,  ha?  Would  I  were  abroad 
skeldering  for  a  drachm,  so  I  were  out  of 
this  labyrinth  again  !  I  do  feel  myself  turn 


he  recommended  us  to  treat  the  revolted  Caraibs. 
**  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun." 

1  Thou  skalt  have  a  monopoly  of  playing  con- 
firmed to  thee  and  thy  covey,]  Here  is  a  slight 
ppird  at  the  practice  of  monopolies^  now  growing 
into  fashion. — Whal. 

Growine !  It  had  attained  a  pretty  consider- 
able bulk  long  before  this  was  written. 

*  And^  Lupus t  for  your  fierce  credulity.] 
Fierce  is  rash,  inconsiderate,  and  violent :  the 
word  occurs  again  in  Sejattus. — Whal, 

*  Will  I  turn  shark  upon  my  friends,  or  my 
friends'  friends  f  I  scorn  it  with  my  three 
souls.]  The  Peripatetic  pthilosoph^  gave  every 
man  three  souls;  a  plasticj  an  animal,  and  a 
rational  soul. — Whal. 
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stinkard  already :  but  I  miist  set  the  best 
face  I  have  upon't  now.     [Aside,]    Well 
said,   my  divine,  deft  Horace,   bring  the 
whoreson  detracting  slaves  to  the  bar,  do  ; 
make  them  hold  up  their  spread  golls  :^  I'll 
give  in  evidence  for  thee,  if  thou  wilt.  Take 
courage,  Crispinus  ;  would  thy  man  had  a 
clean  band  ! 
Cris,  What  must  we  do,  captain  ? 
Ttic.  Thou  shalt  see  anon  :  do  not  make 
division  with  thy  legs  so. 
Crss,  What's  he,  Horace  ? 
^iffr.  I  oiily  know  him  for  a  motion, 
Caesar. 

Tiec.    I  am  one   of   thy  commanders, 
Caesar ;  a  man  of  service  and  action  :  my 
name  is  Pantilius  Tucca  ;  I  have  served  in 
thy  wars  against  Mark  Antony,  I. 
C€BS.  Do  you  know  him,  Cornelius  ? 
Ga/.  He's  one  that  hath  had  the  mus- 
tering, or  convoy  of  a  company  now  and 
then  :  I  never  noted  him  by  any  other  em- 
ployment. 
Ciss.  We  will  observe  him  better. 
Tid.  Lictor,  proclaim  silence  in  the  court. 
Lid.  In  the  name  of  Caesar,  silence  ! 
Tid.  Let  the  parties,  the  accuser  and  the 
accused,  present  themselves. 

Lict.  The  accuser  and  the  accused,  pre- 
sent yourselves  in  court. 
Cris.  Dem.  Here. 
Virg.  Read  the  indictment. 
Tib,  "  Ruftis  Laberius  Crispinus,   and 
Demetrius  Fannius,  hold  up  your  hands. 
You   are,   before  this   time,    jointly   and 
severally  indicted,  and  here  presently  to  be 
arraigned  upon  the  statute  of  calumny,  or 
Lex  Remmia^  the  one  by  the  name  of 
Rufiis  Laberius  Crispinus,  alias  Cri-spinas, 
poetaster  and  plagiary;  the  other  by  the 
name  of  Demetrius  Fannius,  play-dresser 
and  plagiary.    That  you  (not  having  the 
fear  of  Phoebus,  or  his  shafts,  before  your 
qres)  contrary  to  the  peace  of  our  hege 
lord,  Augustus    Caesar,   his    crown    and 
dignity,  and  against  the  form  of  a  statute, 
in  that  case  made  and  provided,  have  most 
ignorantly,  foolishly,  and,  more  like  your- 
selves, maliciously,  gone  about  to  depraye 
and  calumniate  the  person  and  writings  of 
Qwintus  Horatius  Flaccus,   here  present, 
poet,  and  priest  to  the  Muses  ;  and  to  that 
end  have  mutually  conspired  and  plotted, 


^  Make  them  hold  up  their  spread  golls :] 
Their  hands.  Thus  Decker:  "Hold  up  thy 
hands:  I  have  seen  the  time  thou  didst  not 
scorn  to  hold  up  thy  golls." — Satirom.  De/t, 
which  occurs  just  before,  is  adroit,  clever,  handy. 


at  sundry  times,  as  by  several  means,  and 
in  sundry  places,  for  the  better  accomplish- 
ing your  base  and  envious  purpose ;  taxing 
him  falsely,  of  self-love,  arrogancy,  impu- 
dence, railing,  filching  by  translation,  &c. 
Of  all  which  calumnies,  and  every  of  them, 
in  manner  and  form  aforesaid ;  what  answer 
you  ?    Are  you  guilty,  or  not  guilty?" 

Tiic.  Not  guilty,  say. 

Cris.  Dem.  Not  guilty. 

Tib.  How  will  you  be  tried  ? 

Tuc.  By  the  Roman  gods,  and  the  no- 
blest Romans.  [Aside  to  Cris. 

Cris.  Dem.  By  the  Roman  gods,  and  the 
noblest  Romans. 

Virg.  Here  sits  Mecaenas,  and  Cornelius 
Gallus, 
Are  you  contented  to  be  tried  by  these  ? 

Tuc.  Ay,  so  the  noble  captain  may  be 
joined  with  them  in  commission,  say. 

[Aside. 

Cris.  Dem.  Ay,    so  the  noble  captain 
may  be  joined  with  them  in  commission. 

Virg.  What  says  the  plaintiff? 

Hor.  I  am  content. 

Virg.  Captain,  then  take  your  place. 

Tuc.  Alas,  my  ^worshipful  praetor  !  'tis- 
more  of  thy  gentleness  than  of  my  deserv- 
ing, I  wusse.  But  since  it  hath  pleased 
the  court  to  make  choice  of  my  wisdom, 
and  gravity,  come,  my  calumnious  varlets  ; 
let's  hear  you  talk  for  yourselves,  now,  an 
hour  or  two.  What  can  you  say?  Make 
a  noise.    Act,  act ! 

Vir.  Stay,  turn,  and  take  an  oath  first. 
"You  shall  swear. 
By  thunder-darting  Jove,  ^he  king  of  gods, 
And  by  the  genius  of  Augustus  Caesar ; 
By  your  own  white  and  uncorrupted  souls. 
And  the  deep   reverence   of  our  Roman 

justice ; 
To  judge  this  case  with  truth  and  equity : 
As    bound,   by  your    religion,   and  your 

laws." 
Now  read  the  evidence  :  but  first  demand 
Of  either  prisoner,  if  that  writ  be  theirs. 

[Gives  him  two  papers. 

Tib.  Shew  this  unto  Crispinus.  Is  it 
yours? 

Tuc.  Say  ay :  [Aside."]  What !  dost 
thou  stand  upon  it,  pimp  ?  Do  not  deny 
thine  own  Minerva,  thy  Pallas,  the  issue  of 
thy  brain. 


'  On  the  statute  of  calumny ^  or  Lex  Remmia.] 
By  this  Law  persons  convicted  of  calumny  were  to 
be  branded  on  the  forehead  with  the  letter  C. 

Whal. 
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Cris.  Yes,  it  is  mine. 

Tib.  Shew  that  unto  Demetrius.     Is  it 
yours? 

Dem.  It  is. 

Tuc.  There's  a  father  will  not  deny  his 
own  bastard  now,  I  warrant  thee. 

Vtrg.  Read  them  aloud.  * 

Tib,  *'  Ramp  up  my  genius, 2  be  not  re- 
trograde ; 
But  boldly  nominate  a  spade  a  spade. 
What,   shall    thy    lubrical    and    glibbery 
muse* 


^  Read  them  ahntd,  &*c.]  I  have  already  ob- 
served, in  opposition  to  the  whole  string  of  com- 
mentators, that  Crispinus  is  Marston :  if  any 
doubts  of  it 'Should  remain  after  what  has  been 
advanced,  the  lines  which  follow  will  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  remove  them.  In  these,  Jonson  has 
accumulated  many  of  the  uncouth  and  barbarous 
terms  which  characterize  Mar&ton's  poetry.  Such 
of  them  as  I  could  readily  call  to  mind,  are  here 
thrown  together :  an  attentive  perusal  of  his 
works  might  probably  furnish  others;  but  the 
labour  would  be  neither  pleasant  nor  profitable. 
As  Holo femes  justly  observes,  satis  quod  sujfficit. 

The  works  which  our  author  had  chiefly  in 
view,  were  the  Scourge  of  VUlainity  and  the  two 
parts  of  Antonio  and  Mellida.  In  the  former  of 
these  Jonson  is  ridiculed  under  the  name  of 
Torquatus,  for  his  affected  use  of  "new-minted 
words,  such  as  real,  intrinsicate^  and  delfihicke," 
which  are  all  found  in  his  earliest  comedies  :  so 
that  we  have  here,  in  fact,  little  more  than  "  the 
retort  courteous." 

"  CadintuSf    inque    vicem    prcebemus   crura 
sagittis." 

But,  indeed,  Marston  deserved  some  reprehen- 
sion. He  boasts,  and  his  boasts  have  been  re- 
peated by  the  commentators  who  generally  take 
all  upon  trust,  that  he  is  "  free  from  licentious- 
ness of  language."  The  fact  is  not  so ;  he  is 
extremely  gross  and  impure.  This  is  what  Jon- 
son means,  when  he  makes  him  **  boldly  nomi- 
nate a  spade  a  spade :"  and  this  too  is  the  just 
object  of  the  attack  upon  him,  in  the  old  play  of 
the  Return  from.  Parnassus : 

"  Tut !  what  cares  he  for  modest,  close-couched 

terms. 
Cleanly  to  eird  our  looser  libertines  ? 
Give  him  puiin  naked  words,  stripped  of  their 

shirts, 
That  might  beseem  plain-dealing  Aretine." 

I  will  not  affirm  that  Marston's  manner  is  very 
correctly  imitated  in  this  collection  of  his  words 
and  phrases ;  yet  those  who  read  his  Satires 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  arrogance, 
pedantry,  and  harshness  (qualities  here  attempted 
to  be  caricatured)  which  pervade  every  part  of 
them  :  while  his  dramatic  works,  more  particu- 
larly those  noticed  by  Jonson,  are  distinguished 
by  nothing  so  much  as  a  perpetual  bluster,  an 
overstrained  reaching  after  sublimity  of  expres- 
sion, which  ends  in  abrupt  and  unintelligible 
starts,  and  bombast  anomalies  of  language.     It 


Live,  as  she  were  defunct,  like  piink  in 
stews !" 
Tuc.  Excellent! 

"Alas  1  that  were  no  modem  consequence. 
To  have  cothumal  buskins*  frighted  hence. 
No,  teach  thy  Incubus  to  poetize  ;* 
And  throw  abroad  thy  spurious  snotteries,* 
Upon  that  puft-up  lump  of  balmy  froth," 

Tuc.  Ah,  ha  J 

"Or  clumsy  chilblained  judgment;'   that 
with  oath  , 

is  but  Csdr  to  add,  that  whatever  Marston  might 
think  of  the  present  castigation,  he  had  the  good 
sense  to  profit  by  it,  since  his  latter  works  ex- 
hibit but  tew  of  the  terms  here  ridiculed. 

*  Ramp  up  my  genius,  <&*c.] 

"  The  rawish  danke  of  clumzie  winter  ramies 
The  fluent  summer's  vein,"  &c. 

This  is  taken  from  the  Prologue  to  the  Second 
Part  of  Antonio,  which  '\s  very  much  in  the  style 
of  this  burlesque. 

'  IVhat,  shall  thy  lubrical  and  glibbery  muse\ 
There  is  no  word  of  which  Marston  seems  more 
fond  than  of  this ;  he  introduces  it  on  all  occa- 
sions : 

"  His  love  is  glibbery,  there's  no  hold    on't, 

wench." — A ntonio  and  Mellida. 
Again: 

"Milke,  milke,  yon  glibbery  urchin^ 
Is  food  for  infants." — Id. 

^  Alas!  that  were  no  modem  consequence, 
7^19  ^z/^  cothumal  buskins,  d;«^.]  Modem  is 
slight,  trivial  :  this  word,  though  much  affected 
by  Marston,  is  not  peculiar  to  nim.  Cothumal 
buskins  is  parodied  from  an  absurd  expression  in 
Antonio  and  Mellida,  part  2,  act  ii.  sc.  5. 

"  O  now  tragedia  cothumata  moimts  !'* 

*  No,  teach  thy  incubus  to  poetize.  ^ 

"  I  would  have  told  you  of  the  incubus 
That  rides  your  bosom." 

Antonio  and  Mellida,  2nd  part. 


(( 


Then  death,  like  to  a  stifling  incid>us. 
Lie  on  my  bosom." — Id. 


tt 


^  And  throw  abroad  ih^  spurious  snotteries,] 
**  To  purge  the  snottene  of  our  slimie  time.** 

Scourge  of  Villainie. 

7  Upon  that  puft-up  lump  of  hzxray  froth. 
Or  clumzie  chilb^ined Judgment.] 

Shall  each  odde  puisne  of  the  Lawyers  Inne, 
Each  barmy  froth,  that  last  day  did  beginne 
To  read  his  nere  a  whit,**  &c 

Scourge  of  Villaittie. 

Again :  "  That,  like  some  rotten  stick  in  troubled 
water,  hath  gott  a  great  deal  of  barmie  froth  to 
stick  to  his  sides." — Preface  to  Satires. 

ITie  rawish  danke  of  clumzie  winter,  &c. 
This  absurd  fustian  has  been  already  quoted : 
from  the  forced  application  of  this  epithet,  well 
might  Jonson  observe  (as  he  does  below]  "  that 
clumzie  stuck  terribly." 
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Magnificates  his  merit  ;*  and  bespawls 
The  conscious  time  with  humourous  foam 

and  brawls, 
As  if  his  organons  of  sense  would  crack 
I    The  sinews  of  my  patience.     Break  his 
back, 
O  poets  all  and  some  !  for  now  we  list 
Of  strenuous  vengeance  to  clutch  the  fist.* 

Crispinus." 
Tuc.  Ay,  many,  this  was  written  Hke  a 
Hercules  in  poetry,  now. 

C(B5,  Excellently  well  threatened  ! 
Virg.  And  as  strangely  worded,  Caesar. 
CiBs.  We  observe  it. 
Virg.  The  other  now.  3 
Tuc.  Ill  is  is  a  fellow  of  a  good  prodigal 
tongue  too ;  this  will  do  well. 


^  Magnificates  his  jnerit;'\    This,  like  barmie 
frothy  is  a  favourite  expression  with  Marston : 

"  I  cannot  with  swoln  lines  magnificate 
Mine  owne  poor  worth." — Sat. 

Again : 

"  Shall  a  trencher  slave  extenuate 
Some  Lucrece  rape,  and  straight  mqgnificate 
Lewd  Jovian  lust,"  &c. — Id. 

•  For  now  we  list 

Of  strenuous  vengeance  to  clutch  the  fist.] 
Steevens,  with  his  customary  disregard  of  truth 
in  everything  which  relates  to  our  author,  de- 
clares,  in  his  final  remarks  on  Hamlet^  that 
Jonson  has  more  than  once,  in  the  Poetaster^ 
i    pointed  his  ridicule  at  some  of  Shakspeare's  de- 
;    scriptions  and  characters,  and  frequently  sneered 
I    at  his  choice  of  words,  of  which  he  instances 
clutch.     I  will  take  upon  me  to  affirm  that  the 
I    play  does  not  contam  a  single  allusion  to  any 
chairacter  that  Shakspeare  ever  drew,  nor  an  ex- 
pression thsu  can,  by  any  ingenuity,  however 
malicious,  be  tortured  into  a  sneer  at  his  lan- 
guage.    Clutch^  indeed,  is  used  by  him  (as  well 
as  others),  and  with  strict  propriety  ;  which  can 
scarcely  be  said  of  it,  as  employed  by  Marston  : 
let  the  reader  judge  : 

"  Tis  yet  dead  night,  yet  all  the  earth  is  clutched 
In  the  dull  leaden  hand  of  snoring  sleepe." 
Antonio's  Revenge,  act  i.  sc.  t. 

••  Seize  on  revenge,  graspe  the  steme-bended 
front 
Of  frowning  vengeance  with  unpaized  clutch." 

Id.  act  iii.  sc.  x. 

Is  it  yet  clear?  To  come  to  the  point,  however, 
at  once, — not  only  this  word,  but  the  whole  line, 
b  taken  literatim  from  a  bombastic  speech  in 
Antonio s  Revenge,  act  v.  sc.  x  : 

"  The  fist  of  strenwnts  vengeance  is  clutcht.** 

•  The  other  now.]  The  lines  which  follow, 
and  which  are  signed  Demetrius,  are  most 
assurediv  meant  to  ridicule  the  loose  and  desul- 
tory style  of  Decker  ;  though  here  too  some- 
thing of  Marston  is  suffered  to  appear.  Indeed 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  other  poets  besides 

VOL.  I. 


Tib.  "  Our  Muse  is  in  mind  for  th'  un- 
trussing  a  poet ; 

I  slip  by  his  name,  for  most  men  do  know  it: 

A  critic  that  all  the  world  bescumbers* 

With  satirical  humours  and  l)rrical numbers: 
Tuc.  Art  thou  there,  boy? 

"And  for  the  most  part,  himself  doth  ad- 
vance 

With  much  self-love,  and  more  arrogance." 
Tuc.  Grood  again ! 

"And,  but  that  I  would  not  be  thought  a 
prater, 

I  could  tell  you  he  were  d.  translator. 

I  know  the  authors  from  whence  he  has 
stole. 

And  could  trace  him  too,  but  that  I  under- 
stand them  not  full  and  wholq."* 

"  Crispinus  and  his  Achates"  are  included  in  the 
Arraignment. 

*  A  critic  that  all  the  world  bescumbersj 
This  word  is  also  in  Marston's  Satires,  and  is 
deservedly  stiematized.  Yet  I  should  not  have 
noticed  it  but  for  the  opportunity  which'  it  gives 
me  of  setting  right  the  learned  and  ingenious 
author  of  that  stupendous  monument  of  success- 
ful industry,  the  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the 
Scottish  Language  : 

"  Better  thou  gains  to  leid  a  dog  to  skomer 
Pynd  pyck-purse  pelour,  than  wi*  thy  master 
pingle.'' 

This  seems  to  mean  "  to  cater  for  thee,"  or  to 
**  smell  where  there  is  provision."  Voce  Scomer. 
Very  different  is  the  sense :— but  a  passage  from 
Massinger  will  explain  it  sufiidently : 

'    "  Hil.  How  do  you  like 

Your  airing?    Is  it  not  a  favour  ? 
Ric,  Yes ; 

Just  such  a  one  as  you  use  to  a  brace  of  grey- 
hounds. 

When  they  are  led  out  of  their  kennels    to 
scumber. 

But  our  case  is   ten   times  harder,  we   have 
nothing 

In  our  belhes  to  be  vented.** 

The  Picture,  aCt  v.  sc  x. 

If  Dr.  Jamie.son  will  turn  to  his  witty  country- 
man's translation  of  Rabelais,  he  will  find  more 
than  one  instance  of  the  use  of  this  word  in  its 
proper  sense.  To  leid  a  dog  to  skomer,  implies 
to  submit  to  the  lowest  and  most  degrading 
offices. 

*  Bui  that  I  understand  them  not  full  and 
whole.  \  This  could  in  no  sense  be  said  of  Mar- 
ston, who  had  received  an  University  education, 
and  was,  indeed,  a  very  considerable  scholar ; 
but  was  probably  true  of  Decker,  who  seems  to 
have  no  great  stock  of  literature,  and  whose 
history,  as  far  at  least  as  it  is  known,  is  little . 
more  than  -a  hopeless  struggle  with  poverty. 
Much  of  his  life  was  spent  m  confinenient  for 
debt,  though  he  had  talents  sufficient,  in  ordi- 
nary times,  to  have  secured  not  only  freedom, 
but  independence. 
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Tuc.  That  line  is  broke  loose  from  all 
his  fellows :  chain  him  up  shorter,  do. 

"The  best  note  I  can  give  you  to  know 

him  by, 
Is,  that  he  keeps  gallants'  company ; 
Whom  I  could  Mrish,  in  time  should  him 

fear. 
Lest  after  they  buy  repentance  too  dear. 

Deme.  Fannius." 

Tuc.  Well  said  I  this  carries  palm  with 

it.» 
Hor.  And  why,  thou  motley  gull,  why 

should  they  fear  ? 
When  hast  thou  known  us  wrong  or  tax  a 

friend  ? 
I  dare  thy  malice  to  betray  it.    Speak. 
Now  thou  curl'st  up,  thou  poor  and  nasty 

snake. 
And  shrink'st  thy  poisonous  head  into  thy 

bosom: 
Out,  viper !  thou  that  eat'st  thy  parents, 

hence ! 
Rather  such  speckled  creatures  as  thyself. 
Should  be  eschewed,'  and  shunned :  such 

as  will  bite 
And  gnaw  their  absent  friends,  not  cure 

their  fame ; 
Catch  at  the  loosest  laughters,  and  affect 
To  be  thought  jesters ;  such  as  can  devise 
Things  never  seen,  or  heard,  t'  impair  men's 

names, 
And  gratify  their  credulous  adversaries ; 
Will  cany  tales,  do  basest  offices. 
Cherish  divided  fires,  and  still  encrease 
New  flames  out  of  old  embers ;  will  reveal 
Each  secret  that's  committed  to  their  trust : 
These  be  black  slav&s ;  Romans,  take  heed 

of  these. 
Tuc.  Thoutwang'st  right,  little  Horace: 
they  be  indeed  a  couple  of  chap-fallen  curs. 
Come,  we  of  the  bench,*  let's  rise  to  the 
urn,  and  condemn  them  quickly. 

Virg.  Before  you  go  together,   worthy 

Romans, 


'  This  carries  palm  with  tVl]  A  Latin  form 
of  speaking,  equivalent  to  our  English  phrase, 
"  This  bears  the  bell."— Whal. 

It  is  so,  though  the  one  expression  be  as  mean 
as  the  other  is  elegant  and  noble ;  both,  however, 
mean  victory.  The  word  is  used  with  great 
beauty  in  yulius  Ceesar: 

**  In  the  most  high  ^xA  palmy  state  of  Rome." 

And  again,  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  : 


it 


No  ;  this  thrice  worthy  and  right  valiant  lord 
Must  not  so  stale  his  palm,  nobly  acquixed." 


We  are  to  tender  our  opinion ; 

And  give  you  those  instructions  that  may 

add 
Unto  your  even  judgment  in  the  cause : 
Which  thus  we  do  commence.     First,  you 

must  know. 
That  where  there  is  a  true  and   perfect 

merit, 
There  can  be  no  dejection  ;  and  the  scorn 
Of  humble  baseness,'  oftentimes  so  works 
In  a  high  soul,  upon  the  grosser  spirit, 
That  to  his  bleared  and  offended  sense. 
There  seems  a  hideous  fault  blazed  in  the 

object ; 
When  only  the  disease  is  in  his  eyes. 
Here-hence  it  comes  our  Horace  now  stands 

taxed 
Of  impudence,  self-love,  and  arrogance. 
By  those  who  share  no  merit  in  themselves. 
And  therefore  think  his  portion  is  as  small. 
For  they,  from  their  own  guilt,  assure  their 

souls, 
If  they  should  confidently  praise  their  works. 
In  them  it  would  appear  inflation : 
Which,  in  a  full  and  well  digested  man. 
Cannot  receive  that  foul  abusive  name. 
But  the  fair  title  of  erection. , 
And,  for  his  true  use  of  translating  men. 
It  still  hath  been  a  work  of  as  much  palm. 
In   clearest   judgments,  as  to  invent   or 

make. 
His  sharpness, — that  is  most  excusable ; 
As  being  forced  out  of  a  suffering  virtue, 
Oppres^  with  the  licence  of  the  time : 
And  howsoever  fools  or  jerking  pedants. 
Players,  or  such  like  buffoon  barking  wits,^ 
May  with  their  beggarly  and  barren  trash. 
Tickle  base  vulgar  ears,  in  their  despite ; 
This,  like  Jove's  thunder,  shall  their  pride 

control, 
**  The  honest  satire  hath  the  happiest  soul." 
Now,    Romans,   you     have     heard    our 
thoughts ;  withdraw  when  you  please. 
Tid.  Remove  the  accused  from  the  bar. 
Tuc,  Who  holds  the  urn  to  us,   ha? 


'  Rather  such  ipeckled  creatures  as  tJiyself 
Should  be  esckewedy  &»c.\ 

**  Absentem  qui  rodit  amicum. 
Qui  non  de/enditt  alio  cuipante,  soiutos 
Qui  captat  risus  hominum,  famamqtie  dicacis, 
Fingere  qui  non  visa  potest,  commissa  tacere 
Qui  nequitj  hie  niger  est,  hunc  tu,  Romane, 
caveto." — Lib.  i.  Sat.  4. 

*  Come,  we  of  the  bench,  lets  rise  to  the  urn, 
&K.'\  See  my  translation  of  Juvenal,  Sat  xiv.  v.  6. 

^  Players,  or  such  like  buffoon  barking  wits.] 
This  is  from  the  folio,  the  quarto  reads  buffoonary 
wits,  which  is  just  as  good. 
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Fear   nothing,  I'll  quit  you,  mine  honest 
pitiful  stinkards ;  I'll  do't. 

Cris.  Captain,  you  shall  eternally  girt 
me  to  you,  as  I  am  generous. 

Tuc.  Go  to. 

CtBs,  Tibullus,  let  there  be  a  case  of 
vjzaids  privately  provided '}  we  have  found 
a  subject  to  bestow  them  on. 

Tib.  It  shall  be  done,  Caesar. 

C<BS.  Here  be  words,  Horace,  able  to 
bastinado  a  man's  ears. 

Hor.  Ay. 
Please  it  great  Caesar,  I  have  pills  about  me, 
Mixt  with  the  whitest  kind  of  hellebore, 
Would  give  him  a  light  vomit'^  that  should 

purge 
His  brain  and  stomach  of  those  tumorous 

heats: 
Might  I  have  leave  to  minister  unto  him. 

CcBs.  O,    be    his    ^sculapius,    gentle 
Horace ! 
You  shall  have  leave,  and  he  shall  be  your 

patient. 
Virgil, 
Use  your  authority,  command  him  forth. 

Virg.  Caesar  is  careful  of  your  health, 
Crispinus ; 
And  hath  himself  chose  a  physician 
To  minister  unto  you  :  take  his  pills. 

Hor.  They  are  somewhat  bitter,  sir»  but 
very  wholesome. 
Take  yet  another ;  so ;  stand  by,  they'll 
work  anon. 

Tib.  Romans,  return  to  your  several 
seats  :  lictors,  bring  forward  the  urn  ;  and 
set  the  accused  to  the  bar. 

Tuc.  Quickly,  you  whoreson  egregious 
varlets  ;  come  forward.  What !  shall  we 
sit  all  day  upon  you  ?  You  make  no  more 
haste  now  than  a  beggar  upon  pattens ; 
or  a  physician  to  a  patient  that  has  no 
mon^,  you  pilchers. 

Tib.  "  Rufus  Laberius  Crispinus,  and 
Demetrius  Fannius,  hold  up  your  hands. 
You  have,  according  to  the  Roman  custom. 


*  Let  there  he  a  case  of  vizards  ^wately 
Provided  il    A  case  is  a  pair :  so  in  Ram  Alley: 

**  What,  my  case  of  justices  ! 
What,  are  you  eavesdroppmg  f ' — ^Whal. 

•  Hor.  Please  it,  great  Ceesar,  I  have  ^Us 

about  TtUf 
Would  give  him  a  light  vomit,  fy^cl     What 
follows  IS  an  imitation  of  the  Lexiphanes  of 
Lucian,  as  Whalley  has  observed.     It  might 
have  been  omitted  without  much  injury  to  the 

Elot,  as  most  of  the  words  about  to  be  noticed 
ave  already  been  stigmatized ;  and  the  poe- 
tasters tried  and  condemned  on  a  separate  in- 
dictment.    The  management  of  the  patient. 


put  yourselves  upon  trial  to  the  urn,  for 
divers  and  sundry  calumnies,  whereof  you 
have,  before  this  time,  been  indicted,  and 
are  now  presently  arraigned :  prepare 
yourselves  to  hearken  to  the  verdict  of  your 
tryers.  Caius  Cilnius  Mecaenas  pro- 
nounceth  you,  by  this  hand-writing, 
guilty.  Cornelius  Callus,  guilty.  Pantilius 
Tucca " 

Tuc.  Parcel-guilty,  1.3 

Dem.  He  means  himself ;  for  it  was  he 
indeed 
Suborned  us  to  the  calumny. 

Tuc.  I,  you  whoreson  cantharides  !  was 
it  I? 

Dem.  I  appeal  to  your  conscience,  captain. 

Tib.  Then  you  confess  it  now  ? 

Dem.  I  do,  and  crave  the  mercy  of  the 
court. 

Tib.  What  saith  Crispinus  ? 

Cris.  O,  the  captain,  the  captain—^ 

Hor.  My  physic  begins  to  work  with  my 
patient,  I  see. 

Virg.  Captain,  stand  forth  and  answer. 

Tuc.  Hold  thy  peace,  poet  praetor:  I 
appeal  from  thee  to  Caesiar,  I.  Do  me 
right,  royal  Caesar. 

Cass.  Marry,  and  I  will,   sir. — Lictors, 
gag  him ;  do. 
And  put  a  case  of  vizards  o'er  his  head, 
That  he  may  look  bifronted,  as  he  speaks. 

Tuc.  Gods  and  fiends!  Caesar  I  thou 
wilt  not,'  Caesar,  wilt  thou?  Away,  you 
whoreson  vultures  ;  away.  You  think  I 
am  a  dead  corps  now,  because  Caesar  is  dis- 
posed to  jest  with  a  man  of  mark,  or  so. 
Hold  your  hooked  talons  out  of  my  flesh, 
you  inhuman  harpies.  Go  to,  do't.  What ! 
will  the  royal  Augustus  cast  away  a  gen- 
tleman of  worship,  a  captain  and  a  com- 
mander, for  a  couple  of  condemned  caitiff 
calumnious  cargos  H 

CcBs.  Dispatch,  hctors. 

Tuc.  Caesar ! 

\The  vizards  are  put  upon  him. 

however,  is  ingenious ;  and  certainly  well  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  mirth  among  a  people  not  over- 
delicate  m  their  notions  of  humour. 

•  Parcel-^«7/y,  /.]  i.e.,  partly  guilty:  non 
liquet. 

*  A  couple  o/ calumnious  cargos  f]  Le.,  bullies, 
bravoes,  or  whatever  the  reader  pleases,  of  a 
kindred  import.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
assign  a  precise  meaning  to  such  cant  vulga- 
risms. Cargo  is  used  by  our  old  poets  as  an 
interjection.  Reed  pronounces  it  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  coragio.  His  word  will  not  go  far  in 
Italian;  but  it  may  be  as  he  says.  What  is 
more  certain,  is  that  it  was  a  military  term,  and 
signified  charge ! 
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Ccts,  Forward,  TibuUus. 

Virg.  Demand  what  cause  they  had  to 
malign  Horace. 

Dem.  In  troth,  no  great  cause,  not  I,  I 
must  confess  ;  but  that  he  kept  better  com- 
pany, for  the  most  part,  than  I ;  and  that  better 
men  loved  him  than  loved  me;  and  that 
his  writings  thrived  better  than  mine,  and 
were  better  liked  and  graced  :  nothing  else. 

Virg.    Thus    envious  souls    repine   at 
others'  good. 

Hor.  If  this  be  all,  *  faith,  I  forgive  thee 
freely. 
Envy  me  still,  so  long  as  Virgil  loves  me, 
Gallus,  TibuUus,  and  the  best-best  Caesar, 
My  dear  Mecaenas ;  while  these,  with  many 

more, 
Whose  names  I  wisely  slip,  shall  think  me 

worthy 
Their  honoured  and  adored  society, 
And  read  and  love,  prove  and  applaud  my 

poems  ; 
I  would  not  wish  but  such  as  you  should 
spite  them. 

Cris.  O ! 

Tib.  How  now,  Crispinus  ? 

Cris.  O,  I  am  sick I 

Hor.  A  bason,  a  bason,  quickly ;  our 
physic  works.     Faint  not,  man. 

Cris.  O — retrograde  —  reciprocal —  in- 
cubus, 

Cces.  What's  that,  Horace? 

Hor.  Retrograde^  reciprocal^  and  incu- 
bus, are  come  up. 

Gal.  Thanks  be  to  Jupiter ! 

Cris,    O glibbery — lubrical — defunct 

Hor.  Well  said ;  here's  some  store. 
Virg.  What  are  they  ? 
Hor.  Glibbery,  lubrical,  and  defunct. 
Gal.  O,  they  came  up  easy. 

Cris,  O O 1 

Tib.  What's  that? 
Hor.  Nothing  yet. 

Cris.  Magnifcate 

Mec.  Magnificatel  That  came  up  some- 
what hard. 
Hor,  Ay.    What  cheer,  Crispinus? 


*  If  this  be  all,  <&»c.]     Immediately  from 
Horace : 

•*  Fannius  Hermoginis  ladat  conviva  Tigelli  ? 
Plotius  et  Varius,  Macenas,  Virgiliusque 
Valgiits,  etprobet  hcec  Octavius  optimus— 
Compiures  alios,  doctos  ego  quos  et  amicos 
Prudenspratereo,"  &»c.—U\i.  i.  Sat.  x. 

»  IVhat  a  tumult  he  had  in  his  belly.  ]  *«v,  ti 

WTo;  voAvs  BopjSopiry/iAOf . — Lex. 

»  Force  yourself  a  little  with  your  finger.  \ 


Cris.  O  I  I  shall  cast  up  my— spurious — 
snotteries — 

Hor.  Good.    Again. 

Cris.    Chilblained — O  —  O  — clutnsie — 

Hor.  That  clumsie  stuck  terribly. 

Mec.  What's  all  that,  Horace? 

Hor,  Spurious,  snotteries^  chilblained, 
clumsie. 

Tib.  O Jupiter! 

Gal.  Who  would  have  thought  there 
should  have  been  such  adeal  of  filth  inapoet  ? 

Cris,  O — barmy  froth 

Cas,  What's  that? 

Cris.  Puffie  —  inflate —  turgidous — vett" 
tosity. 

Hor.  Barmy  froth,  puffie,  inflate,  iur^ 
gidous,  and  ventosity  are  come  up. 

Tib.  O  terrible  windy  words. 

Gal.  A  sign  of  a  windy  brain. 

Cris.  O  —  oblatrant—furibund^—fatuaie 
— strenuous. 

Hor.  Here's  a  deal :  oblatrant,  furiiund, 
fatuate,  strenuous. 

Cas.  Now  all's  come  up,  I  trow.  What 
a  tumult  he  had  in  his  belly  ?* 

Hor.  No,  there's  the  often  conscious 
damp  behind  still. 

Cris.  O — conscious — damp. 

Hor.  It  is  come  up,  thanks  to  Apollo 
and  iEsculapius :  yet  there^s  another  ;  you 
were  best  take  a  pill  more. 

Cris,  O,  no  ;  O  -O— O— O— O  ! 

Hor.  Force  yourself  then  a  little  with 
your  finger.  3 

Cris.  O — 0—prorumped. 

Tib.  Prorumped!  What  a  noise  it  made  ! 
as  if  his  spirit  would  have  prorumpt  with  it.* 

CHs.  O-O— O! 

Virg,  Help  him,  it  sticks  strangely, 
whatever  it  is. 

Cris,  O—clutcht. 

Hor,  Now  it  is  come ;  clutcht. 

Cces.  Clutcht  /  it  is  well  that's  come  up  ; 
it  had  but  a  narrow  passage. 

Cris.  O ! 

Virg.  Again  !  hold  him,  hold  his  head 
there. 

Cris.  Snarling  gusts— quaking  custard,* 


ioicTv  Aov;.  — Lex. 

*  Prorumped !     JVhat  a  noise  it  made  !  as  if 
his  spirit  would  have  prorumpt  with  it.}    H 
yow  ciKritropSia,  fieyav   rw    ijto^v   tpycurmu 
awtKmavvaa  ficra  tov  tryevf^aroi. — Lex. 

*  Cris.  quaking  custard.}  A  ridicule 

of  this  line  in  Marston : 

"  Let  custards  quake,  my  rage  must  freely 
runne."— Lib.  i.  Sat.  a. 
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Hor,  How  now,  Crispinus  ? 

Cris.  O — ohstupefact. 

Tib.  Nay,  that  are  all  we,  I  assure  you. 

Hor,  How  do  you  feel  yourself? 

Cris,  Pretty  and  well,  I  thank  you. 

Virg.  These  pills^  can  but  restore  him 

for  a  time, 
Not  cure  him  quite  of  such  a  malady. 
Caught  by  so  many  surfeits,  which  have 

filled 
His  blood  and  brain  thus  full  of  crudities : 
'Tis  necessary  therefore  he  observe 
A  strict  and  wholesome  diet.  Ix>ok  you  take 
Each  rooming  of  old  Cato's  principles 
A  good  draught    next  your  heart ;    that 

walk  upon, 
Till  it  be  well  digested  :  then  come  home, 
And  taste  a  piece  of  Terence,  suck  his 

phrase 
Instead  of  liquorice  ;  and,  at  any  hand. 
Shun  Plautus  and  old  Ennius ;  they  are 

meats 
Too  harsh  for  a  weak  stomach.    Use  to 

read 
(But  not  without  a  tutor)  the  best  Greeks, 
As  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  Pindarus, 
Hesiod,  Callimachus,  and  Theocrite, 
High  Homer  ;  but  beware  of  Lycophron, 
He  is  too  dark  and  dangerous  a  dish. 
You  must  not  hunt  for  wild  outlandish 

terms. 
To  stuff  out  a  peculiar  dialect ; 
But  let  your  matter  run  before  your  words. 
And  if  at  any  time  you  chance  to  meet 
Some  Gallo-Belgic  phrase,^  you  shsdl  not 

straight 
Rack  your  poor  verse  to  give  it  enter- 
tainment, 
""  But  let  it  pass  ;  and  do  not  think  yourself 
Much  damnified,  if  you  do  leave  it  out, 
When  nor  your  understanding,  nor  the 

sense 
Could  well  receive  it.   This  fair  abstinence, 
In  time,  will  render  you  more  sound  and 

dear: 


I  Viig.  These  pills,  &c.]  The  whole  of  this 
^leech,  mutatis  mutandis,  is  taken  from  the 
v«ry  excellent  advice  which  Lycinusi  gives  to 
Lexiphanes.  It  will  not  be  an  unprofitable 
amusement  to  the  learned  reader  to  follow  our 
author  through  this  part  of  Lucian,  and  observe 
with  what  happy  dexterity  he  has  contrived  to 
avail  himself  01  his  sentiments  and  exemplify  his 
precepts. 

*  .SVTm^Gallo-Bel^c/^nu^.]  This  alludes  to 
the  Latinity  of  this  celebrated  political  "  Re- 
gister," as  Mr.  Chalmers  aptly  terms  it,  which 
was  now  much  read.  Mention  of  it  is  made  by 
almost  all  the  writers  of  Jonson's  age.    As  it 


And  this  have  I  prescribed  to  you,  in  place 
Of  a  strict  sentence ;  which  till  he  perform. 
Attire  him  in  that  robe.    And  henceforth 

learn 
To  bear  yourself  more  humbly ;  not  to  swell, 
Or  breathe  your  insolent  and  idle  spite 
On  him  whose  laughter  can  your  worst 

affright. 
Tib.  Take  him  away. 
Cris,  Jupiter  guard  Caesar  ! 
Virg.  And  for  a  week  or  two  see  him 

locked  up 
In  some  dark  place,  removed  from  com- 
pany; 
He  will  talk  idly  else  after  his  physic. 
Now  to  you,  sir.    {To  Demetrius.]    The 

extremity  of  law 
Awards  you  to  be  branded  in  the  front. 
For  this  yourcalumny :  but  since  it  pleaseth 
Horace,  the  party  wronged,  t'  intreat.of 

Caesar 
A  mitigation  of  that  juster  doom, 
With  Caesar's  tongue  thus  we  pronounce 

your  sentence. 
Demetrius  Fannius,  thou  shalt  here  put  on 
That  coat  and  cap,  and  henceforth  think 

thyself 
No  other  than  they  make  thee ;  vow  to 

wear  them 
In  fevery  fair  and  generous  assembly. 
Till  the  best  sort  of  minds  shall  take  to 

knowledge 
As  well  thy  satisfaction,  as  thy  wrongs. 
Hor.  Only,  grave  praetor,  here,  in  open 

court, 
I  cra^e  the  oath  for  good  behaviour 
May  be  administered  unto  them  both. 
Virg.  Horace,  it  shall :  Tibullus,  give  it 

them. 
Tib.  "  Rufus  Laberius  Crispinus,  and 
Demetrius  Fannius,  lay  your  hands  on  your 
hearts.  You  shall  here  solemnly  attest  and 
swear,  that  never,  after  this  instant,  either 
at  booksellers'  stalls,  in  taverns,  two-penny 
rooms,8   tyring-houses,    noblemen's    but- 


Lreated  of  contemporary  events,  treaties,  sieges, 
&c.  in  a  dead  language,  it  was  necessarily  driven  1 
to  the  use  of  awkward  and  im warranted  terms, 
which  Crispinus  is  here  judiciously  advised  to 
"let  pass.  This  is  all  levelled  at  Marston, 
who  has  too  many  of  these  Gallo-Bel^  phrases 
in  his  Plays  and  Satires.  Affectation  of  wild 
outlandish  terms  cannot  be  charged  on  Decker, 
whose  crying  sins  are  roughness  and  vulgarity. 

*  Two-penny  rooms,  tyring-kouses,  noblemen's 
hntt&n&St  Puisnes  chattdfcrs,  the  best  and  farthest 
places  where  you  are  admitted  to  come.]  Mr. 
Malone  thinks  the  observation  of  Pope,  namely, 
that  "players  in  Shakspeare's  time  were  led 
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teries,  puisn^  chambers  (the  best  and 
farthest  places  where  you  are  admitted  to 
come),  you  shall  once  offer  or  dare  (thereby 
to  endear  yourself  the  more  to  any  player, 
enghle,  or  guilty  gull  in  your  company)  to 
msdign,  traduce,  or  detract  the  person  or 
writings  of  Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus,  or 
any  other  eminent  man,  transcending  you 
in  merit,  whom  your  envy  shall  find  .cause 
to  work  upon,  either  for  that,  or  for  keep- 
ing himself  in  better  acquaintance,  or  en- 
joying better  friends ;  or  if,  transported  by 
any  sudden  and  desperate  resolution,  you 
do,  that  then  you  shall  not  under  the 
batoon,  or  in  the  next  presence,  being  an 
honourable  assembly  of  his  favourers,  be 
brought  as  voluntary  gentlemen  to  under- 
take the  forswearing  of  it.  Neither  shall 
you,  at  any  time,  ambitiously  affecting  the 
title  of  the  Untrussers  or  Whippers  of  the 
age,  suffer  the  itch  of  writing  to  over-run 
your  performance,  in  libel,  upon  pain  of 
being  taken  up  for  lepers  in  wit,  and,  losing 
both  your  time  and  your  papers,  be  irre- 
coverably forfeited  to  the  hospital  of  fools. 
So  help  you  our  Roman  gods,  and  the 
Genius  of  great  Caesar !" 

Virg.  So !  now  dissolve  the  court. 
Hor.    Tib,  Gal.  Mec,    And  thanks  to 
Caesar, 
That  thus  hath  exercised  his  patience. 
CcBs.   We  have,  indeed,  you  worthiest 
friends  of  Caesar. 
It  is  the  bane  and  torment  of  our  ears. 
To  hear  the  discords  of  those  jangling 

rhymers. 
That  with  their  bad  and  scandalous  prac- 
tices 

into  the  buttery  by  the  steward,  not  placed  at 
the  lord's  table,"  originated  from  an  expression' 
in  the  Taming'  of  the  Shrew : 

**  Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery,"  &c. 

But  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  Pope 
had  this  very  passage  of^  Jonson,  which  has  so 
strangely  escaped  the  commentators,  in  his 
thoughts ;  at  any^  rate,  it  is  fully  sufficient  to 
justify  the  assertion.  With  great  deference  to 
Mr.  Malone,  I  conceive  that  even  the  respect- 
able names  which  he  mentions,  Heminge,  Bur- 
bage,  and  Lowin,  were  seldom  to  be  found  at 
"my  lord's  table  or  my  ladle's  toilette."  Shak- 
speare  and,  above  all,  Jonson  were,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  free  of  both ;  not,  however,  as  players, 
but  as  distinguished  writers:  indeed  Jonson's 
familiar  friends  are  well  known  to  have  been 
among  the  first  for  rank  and  talents  in  the  state. 
This  is  overlooked  or  forgotten  by  the  calum- 
niators of  the^  present  day,  who  enjoy  a  malip^- 
nant  pleasure  in  talking  of  this  great  poet,  as  if, 
like  Master  Stephen,  ne  had  "kept  company 


Bring  all  true  arts  and  learning  in  contempt. 
But  let  not  your  high  thoughts  descend  so 

low 
As  these  despised  objects  ;  let  them  fall. 
With  their -flat  grovelling  souls:   be  you 

yourselves ; 
And  as  with  our  best  favours  you  stand 

crowned, 
So  let  your  mutual  loves  be  still  renowned. 
Envy  will  dwell  where  there  is  want  of  merit. 
Though  the  deserving  man  should  crack 

bis  spirit. 

'  *  Blush,  folly,  blush  :  here's  nonethat  fears 
The  wagging  of  an  ass's  ears. 
Although  a  wolfish  case  he  wears. 
Detraction  is  but  baseness'  varlet ; 
And  apes  are   apes,   though  clothed    in 
scarlet." [Bxeunt. 

Rumpatur,  quisquis  rumpitur  invidi^ 


1 


««i 


Here,  reader,  in  place  of  the  epilogue,  was 
meant  to  thee  an  apolo^  from  the  author,  widi 
his  reasons  for  the  publishing  of  this  book :  but, 
since  he  is  no  less  restrained,  than  thou  deprived 
of  it  by  authority,  he  prays  thee  to  think  chari- 
tably of  what  thou  hstst  read,  till  thou  mayest 
hear  him  speak  what  he  hath  written."*- 


Horace  and  Trebatius. 

A  Dialogue.* 

Sat.  I.  Lid.  2. 

Hor.  There  are  to  whom  I  seem  exces- 
sive sour, 
And  past  a  satire's  law  t'  extend  my  power : 


with  none  but  the  archers  of  Finsbury."  His 
contemporaries,  however,  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  fact ;  to  which  they  have  many  envious 
allusions.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Oispinus  is 
made  to  say  (p.  226  b) :  "  Troth,  Horace,  thou  art 
exceeding^  happy  in  thy  friends,  they  are  all 
most  choice  spirits,  and  of  the  first  rank  of 
Romans ;"  and  that  he  and  Demetrius  are  in 
the  "oath"  below  compelled  to  abjure  "ma- 
ligning him  for  keeping  better  acquaintance 
than  themselves."  Decker,  however,  often  re- 
turned to  the  charge  in  the  SatiromastLc ; 
which,  as  Jonson  had  anticipated  it  in  the 
present  piece,  argues  no  great  felicity  of  in- 
vention. 

^  This  was  subjoined  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
Poetaster.  It  does  not  appear  why  the  restraint 
of  which  Jonson  complams  was  imposed ;  but 
such  was  then  the  servile  and  dependent  state  of 
the  stage,  that  the  actors  were  at  the  mercy  of 
any  man  of  fashion  who  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  complain  of  them. 

^  This  Dialogue,  which  is  not  in  the  quarto 
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Others,  that  think  whatever  I  have  writ 
Wants  pith  and  matter  to  eternize  it ; 
And  that  they  could,  in  one  day's  light, 

disclose 
A  thousand  verses,  such  as  I  compose. 
What  shall  I  do,  Trebatius  ?  say. 
Tre3.  Surcease. 
Hor.  And  shall  my  muse  admit  no  more 

increase  ? 
Tred.  So  I  advise. 
Hor.  An  ill  death  let  me  die, 
If  'twere  not  best ;  but  sleep  avoids  mine 

eye. 
And  I  use  these,  lest  nights  should  tedious 

seem. 
Tred.  Rather,  contend  to  sleep,  and  live 

like  them, 
That,  holding  golden  sleep  in  special  price, 
Rubbed  with  sweet  oils,  swim  silver  Tyber 

thrice, 
And  every  even  with  neat  wine  steeped  be : 
Or,  if  such  love  of  writing  ravish  thee, 
Then  dare  to  sing  unconquered  Caesar's 

deeds; 
Who  cheers  such  actions  with  abundant 

meeds. 
Hor.  That,  father,  I  desire;  but,  when 

I  try, 
I  feel  defects  in  every  faculty : 
Nor  is't  a  labour  fit  for  every  pen, 
To  paint  the  horrid  troops  of  armed  men. 
The  lances  burst,  in  Gallia's  slaughtered 

•forces ; 
Or  wounded  Parthians,  tumbled  from  their 

horses: 
Great  Caesar's  wars  cannot  be  fought  with 

words. 
Tred.  Yet,  what  his  virtue  in  his  peace 

afifbrds, 
His  fortitude  and  justice  thou  canst  show. 
As  wise  Lucilius  honoured  Scipio. 
Ifor.  Of  that,  my  powers  shall  suffer  no 

neglect. 
When  such  slight  labours  may  aspire  re- 
spect« 
But,  if  I  watch  not  a  most  chosen  time. 
The  humble  words  of  Flaccus  cannot  climb 
Th'  attentive  ear  of  Caesar  {  nor  must  I 
With  less  observance  shun  gross  flattery: 
For  he,  reposed  safe  in  his  own  merit. 
Spurns  back  the  gloses  of  a  fawning  spirit. 
Tred.  But  how  much  better  would  such 

accents  sound 


(see  p.  236  a,)  bears  no  appearance  ofhavin^  been 
spoken  on  the  sta^e;  though  it  stands  m  the 
folio  as  the  concluding  scene  of  the  third  act.  I 
have  nothing  to  add  on  its  merits ;  nor  does  it 
seem  to  call  for  any  particular  notice. 


Than  with  a  sad  and  serious  verse  to  wound 
Pantolabus,  railing  in  his  saucy  jests. 
Or  Nomentanus  spent  in  riotous  feasts  ? 
In  satires,  each  man,  though  untouched, 

complains 
As  he  were  hurt;  and  hates  such  biting 
strains. 
I/or.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Milonius  shakes 
his  heels 
In  ceaseless  dances,  when  his  brain  once 

feels 
The  stirring  fervour  of  the  wine  ascend ; 
And  that  his  eyes  false  numbers  apprehend. 
Castor  his  horse,  Pollux  loves  handy-fights : 
A  thousand  heads,  a  thousand  choice  de- 
lights. 
My  pleasure  is  in  feet  my  words  to  close, 
As,  both  our  better,  old  Lucilius  does : 
He,  as  his  trusty  friends,  his  books  did  trust 
With  all  his  secrets ;  nor,  in  things  unjust. 
Or  actions  lawful,  "ran  to  other  men : 
So  that  the  old  man's  life  described,  was 

seen 
As  in  a  votive  table  in  his  lines : 
And  to  his  steps  my  genius  inchnes ; 
Lucanian,  or  Apulian,  I  know  not  whether. 
For  the  Venusian  colony  ploughs  either ; 
Sent  thither,  when  the  Sabines  were  forced 

thence. 
As  old  Fame  sings,  to  give  the  place  de- 
fence 
'Gainst  such  as,  seeing  it  empty,  might 

make  road 
Upon  the  empire ;  or  there  fix  abode : 
Whether  the  Apulian  borderer  it  were. 
Or  the  Lucanian  violence  they  fear. — 
But  this  my  style  no  living  man  shall  touch. 
If  first  I  be  not  forced  by  base  reproach ; 
But  like  a  sheathed  sword  it  shall  defend 
My  innocent  life ;  for  why  should  I  con- 
tend 
To  draw  it  out,  when  no  malicious  thief 
Robs  my  good  name,  the  treasure  of  my 

life? 
O  Jupiter,  let  it  with  rust  be  eaten. 
Before  it  touch,  or  insolently  threaten 
The  life  of  any  with  the  least  disease ; 
So  much  I  love,  and  woo  a  general  peace. 
But,  he  that  wTongs  me,  better,  I  proclaim. 
He  never  had  assayed  to  touch  my  fame. 
For  he  shall  weep,  and  walk  with  every 

tongue 
Throughout  the  city,  infamously  sung. 
Servius  the  praetor  threats  the  laws,  and 

urn. 
If  any  at  his  deeds  repine  or  spurn ; 
The  witch  Canidia,  that  Albutius  got, 
Denounceth  witchcraft,  where  she  loveth 
not: 
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Thurius,  the  judge,  doth  thunder  worlds  of 

ill. 

To  such  as  strive  with  his  judicial  vdll. 

All  men  afi&ight  their  foes  in  what  they 
may, 

Nature  commands  it,  and  men  must  obey. 
Observe  with  me:  The  wolf  his  tooth 
doth  use. 

The  bull  his  horn  ;  and  who  doth  this  in- 
fuse. 

But  nature?     There's  luxurious  Scaeva ; 
trust 

His  long-lived  mother  with  him ;   his  so 
just 

And  scrupulous  right-hand  no  mischief  will; 

No  more  than  with  his  heel  a  wolf  will  kill. 

Or  ox  with  jaw :  marry,  let  him  alone 

"With  tempered  poison  to  remove  the  croan. 

But  briefly,  if  to  age  I  destined  be, 

Or  that  quick  death's  black  wings  environ 
me; 

If  rich,  or  poor ;  at  Rome  ;  or  fate  com- 
mand 

I  shall  be  banished  to  some  other  land  ; 

What  hue  soever  my  whole  state  shall  bear, 

I  will  write  satires  still,  in  spite  of  fear. 
Treb.  Horace,   I  fear  thou  draw'st  no 
lasting  breath ; 

And  that  some  great  man's  friend  will  be 
thy  death. 
Hor.  What !  when  the  man  that  first  did 
satirize 

Durst  pull  the  skin  over  the  ears  of  vice, 

And  make,  who  stood  in  outward  fashion 
dear. 

Give  place,  as  foul  within  ;  shall  I  forbear? 

Did  Lselius,  or  the  man  so  great  with  fame. 

That  fllpm  sacked  Carthage  fetched  his 
worthy  name, 

Storm  that  LucUius  did  Metellus  pierce. 

Or  bury  Lupus  quick  in  famous  verse  ? 

Rulers  and  subjects,  by  whole  tribes  he 
checkt. 

But  virtue  and  her  friends  did  still  protect : 

And  when  from  sight,  or  from  the  judg- 
ment seat, 

The  virtuous  Scipio  and  wise  Laelius  met, 

Unbraced,  with  him  in  all  light  sports  they 
shared, 

Till  their  most  frugal  suppers  were  pre- 
pared. 

'  Only  once  spoken  upon  the  stage, '\  This 
Apology  was  first  printed  in  x6x6 ;  so  that  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  long  the 
injunction  mentioned  above  continued  in  force  ,* 
it  could  not,  however,  be  manv  weeks.  It 
appears  that  Jonson  himself  took  the  part  of 
'^the  Author;"  and  no  one  could  do  it  more 
justice,  for  he  was  a  most  excellent  Reclaimer. 


Whate'er  I  am,  though  both  for  wealth 

and  wit 
Beneath  Lucilius  I  am  pleased  to  sit  ; 
Yet  Envy,  spite  of  her  empoisoned  breast. 
Shall  say,  I  lived  in  grace  here  with  the 

b^t ; 
And  seeking  in  weak  trash  to  make  her 

wound, 
Shall  find  me  solid,  and  her  teeth  unsound: 
'Less  leamied  Trebatius*  censure  disagree. 
Treb.  No,  Horace,  I  of  force  must  yield 

to  thee ; 
Only  take  heed,  as  being  advised  by  me. 
Lest  thou  incur  some  danger :  better  pause. 
Than  rue  thy  ignorance  of  the  sacred  laws; 
There's  justice,  and  great  action  may  be 

sued 
'Gainst  such  as  wrong  men's  fames  with 

verses  lewd. 
Hor.  Ay,  with  lewd  verses,  such  as  libels 

be, 
And  aimed  at  persons  of  good  quality : 
I  reverence  and  adore  that  just  decree. 
But  if  they  shall  be  sharp,  yet  modest 

rhimes. 
That  spare  men's  persons,  and  but  tax  their 

crimes, 
Such  shall  in  open  court  find  current  pass. 
Were  Caesar  judge,  and  with  the  malker's 

grace. 
Treb,  Nay,  I'll  add  more;  if  thou  thy- 
self, being  clear. 
Shall  tax  in  person  a  man  fit. to  bear 
Shame  and  reproach,  his  suit  shall  quickly 

be 
Dissolved  in  laughter,  and  thou  thence  set 

free. 


TO  THE  READER. 

If,  by  looking  on  what  is  past,  thou  hast 
deserved  that  name,  I  am  willing  thou 
shouldst  yet  know  ^ore,  by  that  which 
follows,  an  Apologetical  Dialogue  ; 
which  was  only  once  spoken  upon  the 
stage,  1  and  all  the  answer  I  ever  gave  to 
sundry  impotent  libels  then  cast  out  (and 
some  yet  remaining}  against  me,  and  this 
play.  Wherein  I  take  no  pleasure  to  revive 
the  times ;  but  that  posterity  may  make  a 

But  how  little  did  he  know  of  himself!  He 
talks  of  9Uglecting  his  enemies  at  the^  very 
moment  that  he  is  pouring  out  his  utmost  indig- 
nation upon  them."  There  is,  however,  much 
merit  in  this  little  piece.  What  credit  was  given 
to  the  author's  declarations,  I  know  not ;  but  if 
he  expected  to  silence  his  detractors  by  them,  he 
was  evidently  disappointed. 
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difference  between  their  manners  that  pro- 
voked me  then,  and  mine  that  neglected 
them  ever.  For,  in  these  strifes,  and  on 
such  persons,  were  as  wretched  to  affect  a 
victory,  as  it  is  unhappy  to  be  committed 
with  them.  Non  annorum  canities  est 
laitdanda^  sed  morum^ 

SCENE,  The  Author's  Lodgings. 

Enter  Nasutus  and  Polyposus. 

Nas.  I  pray  you,  let's  go  see  him,  how 
he  looks 
After  these  libels. 

Pol.  O,  vexed,  vexed,  I  warrant  you. 
Nas.  Do  you  think  so  ?  I  should  be  sorry 
for  him, 
If  I  found  that. 

Pol.  O,  they  are  such  bitter  things, 
He  cannot  choose. 

Nas.  But  is  he  guilty  of  them  ? 
Pol.  Fuhl  that's  no  matter. 
Nas.  No! 

Pol.  No.  Here's  his  lodging. 
We'll  steal  upon  him :  or,  let's  listen;  stay. 
He  has  a  humour  oft  to  talk  t'  himself. 
Nas.  They  are  your  manners  lead  me, 
not  mine  own. 

[They  come  forward:  the  scene  opens, 
and  discovers  the  Author  in  his 
study. 
Aut.  The  fates  have  not  spun  him  the 
coarsest  thread. 
That  (free  from  knots  of  perturbation) 
Doth  yet  so  live,  although  but  to  himself. 
As  he  can  safely  scorn  the  tongues  of  slaves. 
And  neglect  fortune,  more  than  she  can 

him. 
It  is  the  happiest  thing  this,  not  to  be 
Within  the  reach  of  malice ;  it  provides 
A  man  so  well,  to  laugh  off  injuries  ; 
And  never  sends  him  farther  for  his  ven- 
geance. 
Than  the  vexed  bosom  of  his  enemy. 
I,  now,  but  think  how  poor  their  spite  sets 

off, 
Who,  after  all  their  waste  of  sulphurous 

terms, 
And  burst-out  thunder  of  their  charged 

mouths, 
Have  nothing  left  but  the  unsavoury  smoke 
Of  tj^eir  black  vomit,   to  upbraid  them- 
selves : 


'  Students  of  Bears-college.\  The  dogs  at  the 
bear-garden. — ^Whal. 

*  This  is  from  Juvenal,  as  are  several  other 
passages  in  this  bitter  satire,  which  need  not  be 


Whilst  I,  at  whom  they  shot,  sit  here  shot- 
free. 
And  as  unhiut  of  envy,  as  unhit. 

[Pol.  and  Nas.  discover  themselves. 
Pol.  Ay,  but  the  multitude  they  think 
not  so,  sir ; 
They  think  you  hit,  and  hurt :  and  dare 

give  out, 
Your  silence  argues  it,  in  not  rejoining 
To  this  or  that  late  libel. 
Ant.  'Las,  good  rout ! 
I  can  afford  them  leave  to  err  so  still ; 
And,  like  the  barking  students  of  Beais- 

college,* 
To  swallow  up  the  garbage  of  the  time 
With  greedy  gullets,  whilst  myself  sit  by, 
Pleased,  and  yet  tortured,  with  their  beastly 

feeding. 
'Tis  a  sweet  madness  runs  along  with  them, 
To  think,  all  that  are  aimed  at  still  are 

struck ; 
Then,  where  the  shaft  still  lights,  make 

that  the  mark : 
And  so,  each  fear  or  fever-shaken  fool 
May  challenge  Teucer's  hand  in  archery. 
Good  troth,  if  I  knew  any  man  so  vile, 
To.  act  the  crimes  these  Whippers  repre- 
hend. 
Or  what  their  servile  apes  gesticulate, 
I  should  not  then  much  muse  their  shreds 

were  liked ; 
Since  ill  men  have  a  lust  t'  hear  others'  sins. 
And  good  men  have  a  zeal  to  hear  sin 

shamed. 
But  when  it  is  all  excrement  they  vent. 
Base  filth  and  offal ;  or  thefts,  notable 
As  ocean-piracies,  or  highway-stands ; 
And  not  a  crime  there  taxed  but  is  their 

own, 

Or  what  their  own  foul  thoughts  suggested 

to  them ; 
And  that,  in  all  their  heat  of  taxing  others. 
Not  one  of  them  but  lives  himself,  if  known, 
Improbior  satiram  scribe nte  cincedo,^ 
What  should  I  say  more,  than  turn  stone 

with  wonder  I 

Nas.  I  never  saw  this  play  br«d  all  this 
tumult  : 
What  was  there  in  it  could  so  deeply  offend. 
And  stir  so  many  hornets  ? 

Aut.  Shall  I  tell  you  ? 

Nas.  Yes,  and  ingenuously. 

Aut.  Then,  by  the  hope 
Which  I  prefer  unto  all  other  objects. 


pointed  out :  the  names  of  the  speakers  have  a 
reference  to  a  line  in  Martial  A  more  contemp- 
tuous one  than  Polyposus  he  could  not  easily 
have  found.  ' 
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I  can  profess,  I  never  writ  that  piece 

More  innocent  or  empty  of  offence. 

Some  salt  it  had,  but  neither  tooth  nor 

gall. 
Nor  was  there  in  it  any  circumstance 
Which,  in  the  setting  down,  I  could  sus- 
pect 
Might  be  perverted  by  an  enemy's  tongue ; 
Only  it  had  the  fault  to  be  called  mine  ; 
That  was  the  crime. 

Pol.  No !  why,  they  say  you  taxed 
The  law  and   lawyers,  captains  and  the 

players, 
By  their  particular  names. 

Aut.  It  is  not  so. 
I  used  no  name.   My  books  have  still  been 

taught 
To  spare  the  persons  and  to  speak  the 

vices.  ^' 
These  are  mere  slanders,  and  enforced  by 

such 
As  have  no  safer  ways  to  men's  disgraces. 
But  their  own  lies  and  loss  of  honesty: 
Fellows  of  practised    and  most  Isucative 

tongues. 
Whose  empty  and  eager  bellies,  in  the 

year. 
Compel  their  brains  to   many  desperate 

shifts, 
(I  spare  to  name  them,  for  their  wretched- 
ness 
Fury  itself  would  pardon.)  These,  or  such, 
Whether  of  malice,  or  of  igfnorance, 
Or  itch  t'  have  me  their  adversary,  I  know 

not. 
Or  all  these  mixt ;  but  sure  I  am,  three 

years 
They  did  provoke  me  with  their  petulant 

styles 
On  every  stage :  and  I  at  last,  unwilling. 
But  weary,  I  confess,  of  so  much  trouble, 
Thought  I  would  try  if  shame  could  win 

upon  'em ; 
And  therefore   chose  Augustus   Caesar's 

times, 
When  wit  and  arts  were  at  their  height  in 

Rome, 
To  shew  that  Virgil,  Horace,  and  the  rest 
Of  those  great  master-spirits,  did  not  want 
Detractors  then,  or  practicers  against  them : 

*  Parcere  personis,  dicere  de  vitiis. — Mart 
Whal. 

^  Atid  like  so  many  screaming  grassJwpperSf 
^c]    See  the  Fox^  p.  365  a. 

3  Renounce  this  thriftless  trade,  my  father 
died: 
Maeonides  himself — a  beggar  died. 

Trist  lib.  iv.  cleg.  10, 


And  by  this  line,  although  no  parallel,- 

I  hoped  at  last  they  would  sit  down  and 

blush; 
But  nothing  I  could  find  more  contrary. 
And  though    the  impudence  of  flies   be 

great, 
Yet  this  hath  so  provoked  the  angry  waspjs. 
Or,   as  you  said,   of   the  next  nest,    the 

hornets. 
That  they  fly  buzzing,  mad,   about   my 

nostrils, 
And,  like  so  many  screaming  grasshopp>ers* 
Held  by  the  wings,   fill  every  ear  with 

noise. 
And  what?  those  former  calumnies  you 

mentioned. 
First,  of  the  law :  indeed  I  brought    in 

Ovid 
Chid  by  his  angry  father  for  neglecting 
The  study  of  their  laws  for  poetry : 
And  I  am  warranted  by  his  own  words : 

ScBpe  pater  dixit ^  studium  quid  inutile 
tentas  f 
McBonides  nullas  ipse  reliquit  opes.^ 

And  in  far  harsher  terms   elsewhere,    as 
these : 

Non  me  verbosas  leges  ediscere^  non  me 
Ingrato  voces  prosiituisseforo.* 

But  how  this  should  relate  unto  our  laws. 
Or  the  just  ministers,  with  least  abuse, 
I  reverence  both  too  much  to  understand  ! 
Then,  for  the  captain,  I  will  only  speak 
An  epigram  I  here  have  made :  it  is 

Unto    true    Soldiers.      That's   the 

lemma  :^  mark  it. 
•'  Strength  of  my  country,  whilst  I  bring  to 

view 
Such  as  are  mis-called  captains,  and  wrongs 

you,^. 
And  your  high  names;  I  do  desire,  that 

thence, 
Be  nor  put  on  you,  nor  you  take,  offence : 
I  swear  by  your  true  uiend,  my  muse,  I 

love 
Your  great  profession   which  I  once  did 

prove  ;* 
And  did  not  shame  it  with  my  actions  then, 

*  To  learn  the  wrangling  law  was  ne'er  my  choice. 
Nor,  at  the  hateful  bar,  to  sell  m^r  voice. 

Amor.  lib.  i.  dCg.  15. 

^  Thafs  the  lemma.]  I'he  subject  proposed^ 
or  title  of  the  epigram. — ^Whal. 

«  I  love 

Your  great  profession;  which  I  once  did 
Prove  i^  Jonson  bore  arms  in  Flanders,  where 
lie  acquitted  himself  with  reputation. — Whal. 
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No  more  than  I  dare  now  do  with  my  pen. 
He  that  not  trusts  me,  having  vowed  thus 

much, 
But 's  angry  for  the  captain,  still :  is  such."* 
Now  lor  the  players,  it  is  true,  I  taxed 
them, 
And  yet  but  some ;  and  those  so  sparingly. 
As  all  the  rest  might  have  sat  still   un- 
questioned, 
Had  they  but  had  the  wit  or  conscience 
To  think  well  of  themselves.     But,  im- 
potent, they 
Thought  each  man's  vice  bdonged  to  their 

whole  tribe  ;'- 
And  much  good  do't  them  I    What  they 

have  done  'gainst  me, 
I  am  not  moved  with :  if  it  gave  them  meat. 
Or  got  them  clothes,  'tis  well;  that  was 

their  end. 
Only  amongst  them,  I  am  sorry  for 
\  Some  better  natures,  by  the  rest  so  drawn, 
I  To  run  in  that  vile  line.^ 

Po/.  And  is  this  all ! 
I  Will  you  not  answer  then  the  libels? 
.     Aui.  No. 

Po/.  Nor  the  Untrussers  ? 


'  Is  such."]  i.e.,  such  as  are  miscalled  captains. 
— Whal. 

This  litde  piece  Jonson  afterwards  reprinted 
among  his  Epigrams.    [No.  CVIII.] 

*  But  impotent  they^  iSr^c]  One  might  almost 
suspect  that  Gay  had  this  passage  in  his  thoughts 
when  he  wrote  die  Beggtu^s  Opera  : 

"  If  you  mention  eift  or  bribe, 
'TIS  so  pat  to  all  the  tribe. 
Each  cries — that  was  levelled  at  me !" 

•  /  am  sorry  for 
Some  better  natures,  by  the  rest  so  drofu/n 
To  run  in  that  vHe  iine,]  It  has  been  thought 

that  Shakspeare  was  here  alluded  to,  under  the 
expression  of  better  natures.  But  I  see  no 
reason  to  confine  the  phrase  to  so  particular  a 
restriction.  It  makes  good  sense  to  take  it  in 
the  most  obvious  meaning :  nor  does  it  appear 
there  was  any  difference  now  subsisting  between 
Shakspeare  and  our  author. — ^Whal. 

Thus  far  Whalley  is  right.  He  might  have 
added,  to  the  confusion  ot  the  thinkers ^  that  if 
their  ingenious  supposition  were  true,  it  would 

to  near  to  prove — ^not  that  Jonson  was  hostile  to 
hakspeare,  but  that  Shakspeare  was  captiously 
disinclined  to  Jonson.  But,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
aUusion  whatever  to  Shakspeare.  or  to  the  com- 
pany with  which  he  was  connected.  The  com- 
mentators are  absolutely  mad:  theyMrill  allow 
Jonson  neither  to  compliment  nor  criticize  any 
one  but  our  great  poet;  and  this  merely  for  tlie 
pleasure  of  taxing  him  with  hypocrisy  in  the  one 
case  and  envy  in  the  other.  I  have  already 
observed  that  the  actors  ridiculed  belonged  to 
the  Fortune  playhouse ;  and  the  critics  must 
have  discovered,  if  their  judgment  had  been 


Aut.  Neither. 
Pol.  Y'are  undone  then. 
Aut.  With  whom? 
Pol.  The  world.    - 
Aut.  The  bawd ! 
Pol.  It  will  be  taken 
To  be  stupidity  or  tameness  in  you. 
Aut.  But  they  that  have  incensed  me, 
can  in  soul 
Acquit  me  of  that  guilt.     They  know  I 

dare 
To  spurn  or  baffle  them,   or  squirt  their 

eyes 
With  ink  or  urine ;  or  I  could  do  worse, 
Armed  with  Archilochus'  fury,  write  Iam- 
bics, 
Should  make  the  desperate  lashers  hang 

themselves , 
Rhime  them  to  death,  as  they  do  Irish  rats* 
In  drumming  tunes.    Or,  hving,  I  could 

stamp 
Their  foreheads  with  those  deep  and  public 

brands, 
That  the  whole  company  of  barber-surgeons 
Should  not  take  off,^  with  all  their  art  and 
plasters. 

half  as  active  as  their  enmity,  a  very  frequent 
recurrence  throughout  the  Poetaster ^  and  the 
Apology,  to  the  poverty  and  low  estimation  of 
this  unfortunate  company. 

"  If  it  gave  them  meat. 
Or  got  them  clothes^  'tis  well ;  that  was  their 
end." 

Could  this  be  said  of  Allen  and  Shakspeare,  of 
Burbage,  Lowin,  and  Taylor?  Without  ques- 
tion the  Fortune  possessed  more  actors  than  the 
"lean  Poluphaeus"  and  the  "politic  .ffisop," 
and  to  some  of  those  the  poet  might  allude: 
"  the  better  natures"  were  not  confined,  I  trust, 
in  Joitson's  days  any  more  than  in  our  own,  to  a 
single  person,  or  even  a  single  theatre. 

*  Rhime  them  to  death,  as  they  do  Irish  rats, 
iSHC.]  The  fatal  effects  of  poetry  on  these 
Opici,  these  Hibernian  vermin,  are  noticed  by 
many  of  our  old  dramatists.  Thus  Shakspeare : 
"  I  was  never  so  be-rhimed  since  Pythagoras' 
time,  that  I  was  an  Irish  rat." — As  You  Like 
It.  And  Randolph: 

*' My  poets 
Shall  with  a  satire,  steeped  m  vinegar, 
Rhime  them  to  death,  as  they  do  rats  in 
Ireland:* 

*  That  the  whole  company  of  barber-surgeons 
Should  not  take  off^  dr*c.]    This  Sentiment, 

which  Jonson  repeats  in  his  dedication  of  the 
Fox,  is  from  Martial : 

"  At  si  quid  nostree  tibi  bills  inusserit  ardor, 
Vivet,  et  hcerebit,  totoque  legetur  in  urbe; 
Stigmata  nee  vafra  delebit  Cinnamus  arte" 

Lib.  vL  6. 
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And  these  my  prints  should  last,  still  to  be 
'    read 

In  their  pale  fronts ;  when,  what  they  write 
'gainst  me 

Shall,  like  a  figure  drawn  in  water,  fleet, 

And  the  poor  wretched  papers  be  em- 
ployed 

To    clothe    tobacco,    or    some   cheaper 
drug: 

This  I  could  do,  and  make  them  infa- 
mous. 

But,  to  what  end  ?  when  their  own  deeds 
have  marked  'em ; 

And  that  I  know,  within  his  guilty  breast 

Each  slanderer  bears  a  whip  that  shall  tor- 
ment him 

Worse  than  a  milUon   of  these  temporal 
plagues: 

Which  to  pursue,  were  but  a  feminine  hu- 
mour. 

And  far  beneath  the  dignity  of  man. 
Nas,  'Tis  true ;  for  to  revenge  their  in- 
juries, 

Were  to  confess  you  felt  them.    Let  them 

go. 

And  use   the  treasure   of  the  fool,  their 

tongues, 
Who  makes  his  gain  by  speaking  worst  of 
best. 
Pol.  O,  but  they  lay  particular  impu- 
tations  

Aut.  As  what? 

Pol.   That   all  your    writing    is  mere 

railing. 
Aut.  Ha? 
If  all  the  salt  in  the  old  comedy 
Should  be  so  censured,  or  the  sharper  wit 
Of  the  bold  satire  termed  scolding  rage. 
What  age  could  then  compare  with  those 

for  buffoons  ? 
What  should  be  said  of  Aristophanes, 
Persius,  or  Juvenal,  whose  names  we  now 
So  glorify  in  schools,  at  least  pretend  it  ? — 
Have  they  no  other  ? 

Pol.  Yes  ;  they  say  you  are  slow, 
And  scarce  bring  forth  a  play  a  year. 

Aut.  'Tis  true. 
I  would  they  could  not  say  that  I  did 
that! 


What  follows  is  from  Juvenal : 

"  Dirt  consciafacti 
Mens  habet  attonitos,  et  surdo  verbere  ccediiy 
Occultum  quatiente  anitno  tortore  flas^elluin* 

Sat.  xiv. 
Again: 

"  Continud  sic  collige,  quod  vindicia 
Nemo  ntagis  gaudet  quainfcemina."—Ibid. 


There's  all  the  joy  that  I  take  in  their 

'trade, 
Unless  such  scribes  as  these  might  be  pro- 
scribed 
Th'  abused  theatres.    They  would  think  it 

strange,  now, 
A  man  should  take  but  colts-foot  for  one 

day. 
And,   between  whiles,^  spit   out  a   better 

poem 
Than  e'er  the  master  of  art,*  or  giver  of 

wit. 
Their  belly,  made.    Yet,  this  is  possibly 
If  a  free  mind  had  but  the  patience. 
To  think  so  much  together,  and  so  vile. 
But  that  these  base  and  beggarly  conceits 
Should  carry  it,  by  the  multitude  of  voices. 
Against  the  most  abstracted  work,  opposed 
To   the  stuffed  nostrils  of  the  drunken 

rout ! 
O,  this  would  make  a  learned  and  liberal 

soul 
To  rive  his  stained  quill  up  to  the  back. 
And  damn  his  long-watched  labours  to  the 

fire; 
Things  that  were  bom  when  none  but  the 

still  night 
And  his  dumb  candle,  saw  his  pinching 

throes; 
Were  not  his  own  free  merit  a  more  crown 
Unto  his  travails  than  their  reeling  claps. 
This  'tis  that  strikes  me  silent,  seals  my 

lips. 
And  apts  me  rather  to  sleep  out  my  time, 
Than    I   would  waste   it  in   contemned 

strifes 
With  these  vile  Ibides,  these  unclean  birds, 
That  make  their  mouths  their  clysters,  and 

still  purge 
From  their  hot  entrails.     But  I  leave  the 

monsters 
To  their  own  fate.    And,  since  the  Comic 

Muse 
Hath  proved  so  ominous  to  me,  I  will  try 
If  Tragedy  have  a  more  kind  aspect ; 
Her  favours  in  my  next  I  will  pursue, 
Where,   if   I   prove  the  pleasure   but  of 

one. 
So  he  judicious  be,  he  shall  be  alone 


•  Than  e^er  the  master  of  art,  <&v.]  Our 
industrious  bee  is  ever  on  the  search  after 
stores  :  just  above  he  lighted  on  Horace  ;  here 
he  visits  Persius : 

"  Magister  artiSy  ingenique  largitor 
Venter'* — Prol.  v.  lo. 

And  finally  he  settles  on  Juvenal.      See  his 
seventh  Satire. 
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A  theatre  unto  me.  *   Once  I'll  say^ 
To  strike  the  ear  of  time  in  those  fresh 
strains, 
As  shall,  beside  the  cunning  of  their 
ground, 
Give  cause  to  some  of  wonder,  some  de- 
spite, 
And  more  despair,  to  imitate  their  sound. 
I,  that  spend^  half  my  nights,  and  all  my 
days, 
Here  in  a  cell,  to  get  a  dark  pale  face, 

*  Where,  if  I  prove  the  pleasure  but  of  one. 
So  he  Judicious  be,  he  shall  be  alone 

A  theatre  unto  me;]  This  passage,  says  Mr. 
Malone,  Jonson  imitated  from  Shakspeare, — the 
censure  of  **  which  one  (judicious)  must,  in  your 
allowance,  o'erweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others." 
—Hamlet.  The  thought  is  not  so  deep  but  that 
it  might  have  occurred  to  less  inventive  faculties 
than  either  of  those  great  poets  possessed.  If, 
however,  one  of  them  must  borrow  from  the 
other,  I  should  incline  to  set  down  Shakspeare 
as  the  obliged  person;  for  though  we  do  not 
know  the  exact  date  of  the  Apologetical  Dia- 
logue, yet  we  are  sure  that  it  cannot  be  later 
than  1602,  since  it  alludes  to  the  design  of  com- 
posing a  tragedy  on  the  fall  of  Sejanus^  which 
was  effected  in  that  year,  or  in  the  beginnings  of 
the  next  After  all,  Jonson's  words  are  little 
more  than  a  translation  from  Cicero,  to  whom 
he  was  much  more  likely  to  be  indebted  than  to 
any  contemporary  whatever:  ** Heec  ego  non 
utultis,  sed  tibi  satis  magnum  alter  alteri 
theatrum  sumus."  Cicero  mmself  alludes  to  a 
story  told  of  Plato. 

*  Once  I'll  say.]  i.e.,  try.    Once  is  used  here 

in  a  sense  in  which  it  frequently  occurs  with  our 

old  writers — that  is,  emphatically.  Once  for  all. 

^  '  /,  that  spend,  &v.]    These  are  truly  noble 

fines;  and  cannot  be  read  without  exciting  feel- 
ings of  respect  and  tenderness  for  the  author. 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  in  every  condition 
of  life,  in  poverty  and  neglect,  in  competence 
and  ease,  m  sickness  and  in  sorrow,  in  youth 
and  in  age,  Jonson  steadily  maintained  the  high 
character  of  the  poet.  If  he  failed  to  exem- 
plify it  in  himself,  it  must  be  attributed  to 
natural  deficiencies ;  for  he  was  fully  sensible  of 
what  was  required,  and  declined  no  toil  which 
promised  to  facilitate  its  attainment.  There  is  a 
i<tfty  moral  tone  which  constantly  accompanies 
all  his  definitions  and  descriptions  of  true  poetry, 
and  which  may  be  sought  m  vain  in  any  other 
writer  in  the  £nglish  language,  except  perhaps 
Milton,  who  sanctified  what  he  borrowed  from 
Jonson,  by  inspiration  from  a  source  not  to  be 
named  here  without  irreverence. 

*  Nothing  can  so  strikingly  manifest  the  vast 
superiority  of  Jonson,  as  a  comparison  of  this 
lively  and  interesting  comedy  with  that  of 
Decker,  which  was  meant  to  rival  and  eclipse  it. 
The  plot  is  well  arranged,  and  the  dramatis 
Persona  admirably  supported.  Augustus  and  the 
eminent  men  of  his  court  maintain,  on  all  serious 
occasions,  a  dignity  of  thought  and  expression 
highly  decorouf.  And  in  strict  consonance  with 


To  come  forth  worth  the  ivy  or  the  bays. 
And  in  this  age   can  hope  no   other 

grace — 
Leave  me !    There's  something  come  into 

my  thought, 
That  must  and  shall  be  sung  high  and 

aloof, 
Safe  from  the  wolf's  black  jaw,  and  the  dull 

ass's  hoof. 
Nas.    I  reverence  these  raptures,  and 

obey  them.  \The  scene  closes.^ 


their  established  characters.    Amidst  all  the  en- 
comiums bestowed  on  the  poets,  his  friends,  a 
perceptible    advantage   is    adroidy   given    to 
Horace,    which    is   farther  heightened  by  the 
absurd  malice  of  his  persecutors.     The  comic 
part  of  the  play  is  pleasantly  conducted,  and 
the    conspirators  happily  set  off  the  defects  of 
one  another.     Mr.  Davies,  with  whose  perspi- 
cacity   the    reader    is  already  acquainted,   is 
f)leased  to  affirm  that  the  Poetaster  is  one  of  the 
owest  productions,  and  that  Tucca  is  a  wretched 
copy  of  Falstaff.    This  stuff  would  not  be  worth 
repeating,  if  the  grovelling  mahce  of  the  poet's 
enemies  had  not  led  them  to  stoop  to  it     We 
have  seen  that  the  author  has  interwoven  an  in- 
genious satire  of  Lucian  in  his  scenes;  but  the 
chief  object  of  his  imitation  was  the  Frogs  of 
Aristophanes.    That  ancient  comedy  was   the 
Rehearsal  of  Athens,  as  this  undoubtedly  was 
of  the  age  of  Jonson ;  and  though  much  of  the 
praise  to  which,  perhaps,  it  is  entitled,  is  lost 
from  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  precise  ob- 
jects of  ridicule,  we  can  still  discover  that  its 
satire  was  at  once  ingenious  and  powerful,  and 
its  justice  sufficiently  obvious  to  some  of  diose  for 
whom  it  was  meant.    That  Tucca  is  a  wretched 
copy,  or  indeed  any  copy  at  all  of  Falstaff,  could 
be  maintained  by  none  but  Davies,  or  those  who 
affirmed  (as  be  tells  us)  "  Sir  Epicure  Mammon 
also  to  be  a  copy  of  Falstaff ;    and  who,  per- 
haps, were  equally  prepared  to  swear  that  Cap- 
tain Otter  was  stolen  from  the  same  inimitable 
personage.    That  this  extraordinary  character, 
this  compoimd  of  impudence  and  artifice,   of 
meanness    and    arrogance,    this    importunate 
beggar,  who  insults  the  chanty  which  feeds  him, 
and  whose  quaint  versatility  of  style  and  manner 
is  at  once  so  repulsive  and  so  amusing,  is  not 
original  must  be  granted  ;  and  Decker  (though 
Davies  was  ignorant  of  it)  has  pointed  out  the 
archetype;    "  I  wonder."  says  he,  "what  lan- 
guage   Tucca  would    nave    spoken,  if  honest 
Captain  Hannam  had  been  bom  without  a 
tongue."  Decker,  however,  confesses  that  Tucca 
was  received  with  decided  approbation  ;  and  he 
expresses   great   anxiety  to  ensure  to  himself 
some  portion  of  the  popular  favour.      "  It  can- 
not be  much  improper,"  he  adds,  '*  to  set  the 
same  dog  upon  Horace  whom  Horace  had  set 
to  worry  others ;"  and  the  unfortunate  captain, 
in  consequence  of  this  happy  thought,  is  again 
brought  forward.     But  Decker  had  overrated 
his  own  powers.    Tucca,  in  his  hands^  becomes 
absolutely  disgusting ;  his  impudent  familiarity 
degenerates  into  low  scurrility,  and  he  is  thrown 
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into  situations,  which,  from  his  utter  unfitness 
for  them,  alternately  subject  him  to  displeasure 
and  contempt.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of 
Decker's  want  of  judgment  in  borrowing  his 
characters  from  the  Poetaster.  He  ought  to 
have  considered  that  the  demerits  of  Crispinus 
and  Demetrius  have  been  so  universally  acknow- 
ledged, and  so  strongly  fixed  in  the  mind  of 
every  reader,  since  Horace  first  recorded  them, 
that  no  efforts  can  raise  their  names  to  respec- 
tability, or  redeem  their  poetiy  from  the  ridi- 
cule under  which  it  has  so  long  suffered.  But, 
indeed,  the  whole  plot  of  the  Satirontastix  is 
absurd. 


This,  as  Jonson  says,  was  the  only  answer 
which  he  gave  to  his  libellers.  He  was  hourly 
growing  in  reputation  with  the  wise  and  good  ; 
and  in  his  three  succeeding  comedies  soared  to  a 
height  which  hb  persecutors  never  reached,  and 
where  he  consequently  suffered  but  little  moles- 
tation from  their  hostility.  We  hear  no  more  of 
Decker;  Marston  proliably  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  the  poet's  reciinunation,  for  he  joined 
in  the  applause  of  his  next  piece  :  and  the 
**  soldiers,  lawyers,  and  players,"  who  at  first 
took  umbrage,  seem  to  have  discovered  that  their 
resentment  was  unjustifiable,  and  to  have  been 
cordially  reconciled. 


;  |- 


Sejanus,  his  Fall. 


Sejanus.]  This  "  Tragedy"  was  first  acted  in  1603,  by  the  company  at  the  Globe  ; 
and  Shakspeare,  Burbage,  Lowin,  Hemings,  Condel,  Philips,  Cooke,  and  Sly,  had 
parts  in  it.  Though  much  applauded' by  the  fashionable  part  of  the  audience,  it 
proved  "caviare  to  the  general,"  and  experienced  considerable  opposition.  Sejanus 
was  not  published  till  1605 ;  when  it  appeared  in  quarto,  without  a  dedication,  but 
accompanied  by  several  copies  of  commendatory  verses.  Subsequently  it  seems  to 
have  acquired  some  degree  of  popularity.  Jonson  says  that  it  had  outlived  the  malice 
of  its  enemies,  when  he  republished  it  in  folio,  in  1616  ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  first  plays 
revived  after  the  Restoration.  Sejanus  is  not  divided  into  scenes  in  any  of  the  editions; 
it  has  neither  exits  or  entrances  ;  and  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  involved  and 
puzzling  drama,  in  its  internal  arrangement,  that  was  ever  produced.  The  motto  both 
to  the  quarto  and  folio  is  the  same : — 

Non  hie  centauros,  non  gorgonas,  harpyiasque 
Invenies  :  hominem  pagina  nostra  sapit. 

It  is  taken  from  Martial,  and  had  already  fiimished  the  groundwork  for  the  admirable 
prologue  to  Every  Man  in  his  Humour. 


TO  THE 


NO  LESS  NOBLE  BY  VIRTUE  THAN  BLOOD, 

ESME,  LORD  AUBIGNE.^ 


i< ' 


My  Lord, — If  ever  any  ruin  were  so  great  as  to  survive,  I  think  this  be  one  I  send 
you.  The  Fall  of  Sejanus.  It  is  a  poem,  that,  if  I  well  remember,  in  your  lordship's 
sight,  suffered  no  less  violence  from  our  people  here,  2  than  the  subject  of  it  did  from  the 
rage  of  the  people  of  Rome  ;  but  with  a  different  fate,  as,  I  hope,  merit ;  for  this  hatl) 
outlived  their  malice,  and  begot  itself  a  greater  favour  than  he  lost,  the  love  of  good 
men.  Amongst  whom,  if  I  make  your  lordship  the  first  it  thanks,  it  is  not  without  a 
just  confession  of  the  bond  your  benefits  have,  and  ever  shall  hold  upon  me, 

*•  Your  Lordship's  most  faithful  honourer.  BEN.  JONSON." 


^  See  Epig.  xvi,    [He  was  afterwards  Duke  of  Lenox.] 
*  Suffered  no  less  violence  fr^ 


^ from  ourptopU,  Sfc]    The  op];>osition  made  to  Sejanus  (of  which 

Jonson  here  puts  his  patron  in  mind)  is  noticed  in  a  poem  by  Fennor,  which  appeared  about  the 
tune  of  this  Dedication,  x6z6. 

"  Sweet  poesie 

Is  oft  convict,  condemned,  and  judged  to  die 

Without  just  triall  by  a  multitude. 

Whose  judgments  are  illiterate  and  rude. 

Witnesse  Sejanus,  whose  approved  worth 

Sounds  from  the  calme  South  to  the  freezing  North. 

With  more  than  human  art  it  was  bedewd. 

Yet  to  the  multitude  it  nothing  shewd. 

TTiey  screwed  their  scurvy  j  awes,  and  lookt  avny. 

Like  hissing  snakes  adjudging  it  to  die ; 

When  wits  of  £^iiry  did  applaud"  &c 


L 


TO  THE 

READERS. 

The  following  and  voluntary  labours^  of  my  friends,  prefixed  to  nvy  book,  have 
relieved  me  in  much  whereat,  without  them,  I  should  necessarily  have  touched.  Now 
I  will  only  use  three  or  four  short  and  needful  notes,  and  so  rest. 

First,  if  it  be  objected,  that  what  I  publish  is  no  true  poem,  in  the  strict  laws  of 
time,  1  confess  it :  as  also  in  the  want  of  a  proper  chorus  ;  whose  habit  and  mocMds  are 
such  and  so  difficult,  as  not  any,  whom  I  have  seen,  since  the  ancients,  no,  not  they 
who  have  most  presently  affected  laws,  have  yet  come  in  the  way  of.  Nor  is  it  needful, 
or  almost  possible  in  these  our  times,  and  to  such  auditors  as  commonly  things  are 
presented,  to  observe  the  old  state  and  splendor  of  dramatic  poems,  with  preservation 
of  any  popular  delight.  But  of  this  I  shall  take  more  seasonable  cause  to  speak,  in  my 
observations  upon  Horace  his  Art  of  Poetry,  which,  with  the  text  translated,  I  intend 
shortly  to  publish.'  In  the  meantime,  if  in  truth  of  argument,  dignity  of  persons, 
gravity  and  height  of  elocution,  fulness  and  frequency  of  sentence,  I  have  discharged 
the  other  offices  of  a  tragic  writer,  let  not  the  absence  of  these  forms  be  imputed  to  me, 
wherein  I  shall  give  you  occasion  hereafter,  and  without  my  boast,  to  think  I  could 
better  prescribe,  than  omit  the  due  use  for  want  of  a  convenient  knowledge. 

The  next  is,  lest  in  some  nice  nostril  the  quotations  might  savour  affected,  I  do  let 
you  know,  that  I  abhor  nothing  more  ;  and  I  have  only  done  it  to  shew  my  int^;rity  in 
the  story,  and  save  myself  in  those  common  torturers  that  bring  all  wit  to  the  rack ; 
whose  noses  are  ever  like  swine  spoiling  and  rooting  up  the  Muses'  gardens ;  and  their 
whole  bodies  like  moles,  as  blindly  working  under  earth,  to  cast  any,  the  least,  hills 
upon  virtue.  \ 

Whereas  they  are  in  Latin,  and  the  work  in  English,  it  was  presupposed  none  but 
the  learned  would  take  the  pains  to  confer  them ;  the  authors  themselves  being  all  in 
the  learned  tongues,  save  one,  with  whose  English  side  I  have  had  little  to  do.  To 
which  it  may  be  required,  since  I  have  quoted  the  page,  to  name  what  ^itions  I 
followed:  Tacit.  Lips,  in  quarto,  Antwerp,  edit.  1600.  Dio.  folio.  Hen.  Steph.  1592. 
For  the  rest,  as  Sueton.  Seneca ^  &c.,  the  chapter  doth  sufficiently  direct,  or  the  edition 
is  not  varied. 

L^istly,  I  would  inform  you,  that  this  book,  in  all  numbers,  is  not  the  same  with  that 
which  was  acted  on  the  public  stage  ;  wherein  a  second  pen  had  good  share  :  in  place 
of  which,  I  have  rather  chosen  to  put  weaker,  and,  no  doubt,  less  pleasing,  of  mine 
own,  than  to  defraud  so  happy  a  genius  of  his  right  by  my  loathed  usurpation.^ 

'  The  following  and  voluntary  labours  of  my  friends^  Commendatory  copies  of  verses,  which 
the  reader  will  find  in  the  beginning  of  this  volume :  they  amount  to  eight,  of  which  'Whalley 
reprinted  but  two.    This  address  is  only  in  the  quarto,  1605. 

*  The  learned  world  has  reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  those  observations  to  which  Jonson  frequendy 
alludes.  They  were  burnt  in  the  fire  which  consumed  his  study,  as  appears  from  the  Execration 
upon  Vulcan: 

"  All  the  old  Venusine  in  poetry 
And  lighted  by  the  Stagyrite,  could  spy, 
Was  there  made  English,"  &c. 

3  Defraud  so  happy  a  genius  of  his  right  by  my  loathed  usurpation. '\  The  genius  here  alluded 
to  undoubtedly  was  Shakspeare,  who  was  also  a  performer  in  the  play :  but,  I  believe,  posterity 
wishes  that  Jonson  had  rather  have  let  them  stood  with  some  note  of  distinction  than  have  substi- 
tuted his  own  in  their  room,  from  a  false  point  of  modesty,  or  to  render  the  whole  more  uniform 
and  of  a  piece. — ^Whal. 

In  evil  hour  did  Jonson  write  the  manly  passage  to  which  Whalley's  note  refers.  It  has  drawn 
upon  him  a  world  of  x^bloquy  from  the  commentators  of  Shakspeare,  couched  in  language  which 
the  vocabularv  of  Billingsgate  must  have  been  narrowly  ransacked  to  supply.  '*  Mean,"  '*  haughty," 
"  malignant, ■'^ "  envious,'  "ungrateful,"  "  treacherous,"  &c.  &c.  are  among  the  gendest  epi^ets 
which  the  righteous  indignation  of  these  gendemen  can  afford.    *'  He  affirms,  wiUi  a  sneer,'*  (says 
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Fare  you  well,  and  if  you  read  farther  of  me,  and  like,  I  shall  not  be  afraid  of  it, 
though  you  praise  me  out. 

Neque  enim  mihi  cornea fibra  est.^ 

But  that  I  should  plant  my  felicity  in  your  general  saying,  good,  or  well,  &c.,  were  a 
weakness  which  the  better  sort  of  you  might  worthily  contemn,  if  not  absolutely  hate 
me  for. 

BEN.  JONSON  ; 

and  no  such, 
Quern 
Palma  negata  macrufn,  donata  reducit  opimum, 

one  of  them),  "  that  he  would  not  join  hb  inferior  matter  to  that  of  the  great  poet ;  but  wrote  over 
again  those  scenes  which  had  been  wrought  into  the  piece  by  his  pen.  Who  does  not  wish  that 
Snakspeate  had  put  as  high  a  value  upon  nis  true  brilliants  as  Ben  upon  his  jewels  ot  paste,  and 
preserved  the  rejected  scenes  ?  I  have  had  some  little  suspicion  that  Shakspeare's  part  might 
possibly  be  that  alone  which  escaped  public  censure ;  as  the  play  was  universally  exploded."  And 
thus  Shakspeare  is  honoured  ! 

Whalley  wishes  that  Jonson  had  marked  the  lines  furnished  by  Shakspeare  :  but  this,  besides 
being  a  most  invidious  mode  of  distinction,  was  directly  contrary  to  the  established  practice  of  the 
times.  But  why  must  the  poet's  assistant  be  Shakspeare  ?  I  know  that  all  the  critics  are  positive 
on  the  subject :  but  of  this  I  make  no  great  account ;  having  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing that  where  Jonson  is  to  be  condemned,  it  is  not  thought  at  all  necessary  to  establish  the  validity 
of  whatever  tends  to  criminate  him. 

¥/hy  mi^ht  not  Chapman  or  Middleton  be  intended  here  ?  they,  like  Shakspeare,  were  living  in 
habits  of  lundness  with  the  poet :  they  wrote  in  conjunction  with  him;  they  were  both  men  of 
learning ;  and  no  great  violation  seems  offered  to  language  (at  least  no  greater  than  courtesy 
would  excuse)  in  terming  them  happv  geniuses.  Beaumont  was  perhaps  too  young  ;  but  Fletcher, 
who  loved  Jonson,  and  was  greatly  beloved  in  his  turn,  was  extremely  well  qualified  to  assist  him  ; 
aqd,  not  to  keep  the  reader  in  suspense,  was  in  my  opinion  the  person  actually  meant. — Shak- 
meaire  seems  to  be  almost  the  last  eminent  writer  to  whom  our  author  would  look  for  assistance  on 
tne  present  occasion.  Sejanus  is  entirely  founded  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians,  who  are 
caretuU^  quoted  in  the  margin  of  the  first  copy :  and  the  author  values  himself  on  the  closeness 
with  wmch  he  has  followed  nis  originals.  Shakspeare,  as  Jonson  well  knew,  derived  all  his  know- 
ledge of  Roman  story  from  translations,  and  this  was  scarcely  sufficiently  accurate  or  extensive  to 
induce  our  author  to  solicit  his  aid  in  the  production  of  his  meditated  Tragedy,  which  he  certainly 
intended  to  be  "a  palmarian  work,"  as  to  its  fidelity.  The  author  to  whom  Jonson  alludes  as 
being  '*  in  English,"  is  Tacitus,  whose  Annals  (the  only  work  from  which  an  imleamed  reader 
could  derive  any  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  this  tragedy)  were  translated  by  one  Grenaway  a 
few  years  before. 

Enough  perhaps  on  the  subject — yet  I  am  still  inclined  to  ask.  What  is  Jonson's  offence  ?  and 
(even  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Shakspeare  was  really  the  i)erson  meant)  why  has 
he  been  visited  with  such  severity  ?  He  speaks  of  his  coadjutor  with  respect,  and  of  himself  with 
modesty ;  he  addresses  those  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  play  as  it  was  acted,  and  who,  if 
the  cause  of  poetry  had  sustained  any  very  serious  loss  by  his  alterations,  were  not  unlikely  to 
have  reproached  him  with  it.  That  he  should  be  anxious  to  render  a  drama  which  seemed  con- 
demned by  its  want  of  popularity  to  the  closet  of  the  learned,  uniform  and  of  a  piece,  is  by  no 
means  singular :  and  it  may  be  fairly  questioned,  whether  it  was  not  altogether  as  honourable  in 
the  author  to  take  on  himself  the  demerits  of  the  whole,  thus  made  his  own,  as  to  purloin  a  portion 
of  fame  from  the  secret  appropriation  of  what  the  critics  are  now  pleased  to  assure  us  was  the  only 
valuable  part  of  the  piece. 

As  Jonson  is  very  profuse  in  his  explanatory  references,  I  have  contented  myself  with  bringing 
them  hack  (for  Whalley  omitted  them  altogether),  and  again  lefl  the  play,  as  the  author  left  it,  to 
the  "judgment  of  the  learned."  I  can  much  easier  excuse  Whalley  for  suppressing  Jonson's  notes 
and  taking  the  merit  of  his  (quotations,  than  for  introducing  the  names  of  Simpson,  Seward,  and 
Grey,  the  opprobrium  of  criticism,  with  fulsome  compliments  to  their  ingenuity,  for  discovering^ 
allusions  which  Jonson  himself  had  pointed  out  more  than  a  century  betbre.  llie  whole  of  this 
officious  impertinence  is  now  removea. 

^  This  is  from  Persius,  as  are  the  allusions  in  the  following  line :  the  conclusion  is  from  Horace. 


VOI«   I. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

^Lius  Sejanus,  son  to  Seius  Stiabo,  a  gentleman  of  Rome,  and  bom  at  Vulsinimn; 
after  his  long  service  in  court,  first  under  Augustus ;  afterward,  Tiberius ;  grew  into 
that  favour  with  the  latter,  and  won  him  by  those  arts,  as  there  wanted  nothing  but  the 
name  to  make  him  a  co-partner  of  the  empire.  Which  greatness  of  his,  Drusus,  the 
Emperor's  son,  not  brooking ;  after  many  smothered  dislikes,  it  one  day  breaJcing  out. 
the  prince  stnick  him  publicly  on  the  face.  To  revenge  which  disgrace,  Livia.  the 
wife  of  Drusus  (being  before  corrupted  by  him  to  her  dishonour,  and  the  discovery  of  her 
husband's  counsels)  Sejanus  practiseth  with,  together  with  her  physician,  called 
Eudemus,  and  one  Lygdus,  an  eunuch,  to  poison  Drusus.  This  their  inhuman  act 
having  successful  and  unsuspected  passage,  it  emboldeneth  Sejanus  to  further  and  more 
insolent  projects,  even  the  ambition  of  the  empire ;  where  finding  the  lets  he  must 
encoimter  to  be  many  and  hard,  in  respect  of  the  issue  of  Germanicus,  who  were  next 
in  hope  for  the  succession,  ^  he  deviseth  to  make  Tiberius'  self  his  means,  and  instils 
into  his  ears  many  doubts  and  suspicions,  both  against  the  princes,  and  their  mother 
Agrippina ;  which  Caesar  jealously  hearkening  to,  as  covetously  consenteth  to  their 
ruin,  and  their  friends.  In  this  time,  the  better  to  mature  and  strengthen  his  design, 
Sejanus  labours  to  marry  Livia,  and  worketh  with  all  his  ingine,  to  remove  Tiberius 
from  the  knowledge  of  public  business,  with  allurements  of  a  quiet  and  retired  life  ;  the 
latter  of  which,  Tiberius,  out  of  a  proneness  to  lust,  and  a  desire  to  hide  those 
imnatural  pleasures  which  he  could  not  so  publicly  practise,  embraceth :  the  former 
enkindleth  his  fears,  and  there  gives  him  first  cause  of  doubt  or  suspect  towards  ^janus: 
against  whom  he  raiseth  in  private  a  new  instrument,  one  Sertorius  Macro,  and  by  him 
underworketh,  discovers  the  other's  counsels,  his  means,  his  ends,  sounds  the  affections 
of  the  senators,  divides,  distracts  them  :  at  last,  when  Sejanus  least  looketh,  and  is  most 
secure  ;  with  pretext  of  doing  him  an  unwonted  honour  in  the  senate,  he  trains  him 
from  his  guards,  and  with  a  long  doubtfiU  letter,  in  one  day  hath  him  suspectedp 
accused,  condemned,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  the  rage  of  the  people.' 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Tiberius.. 
Drusus  senior. 
Nero. 

Drusus  junior. 
Caligula. 

Lucius  Arruntius.* 
Caius  Silius. 
Titius  Sabinus. 
Marcus  Lepidus. 
Cremutius  Cordus. 
Asinius  Gallus. 
Regulus. 


Terentius. 

Gracinus  Laco. 

Eudemus. 

Rufiis. 

Sejanus. 

Latiaris. 

Varro. 

Sertorius  Macro. 

Cotta. 

Domitius  Afer. 

Haterius. 


Sanquinius. 
Pomponius. 
Julius  Posthumus. 
Fulcinius  Trio. 
Minutius. 
Satrius  Secundus. 
Pinnarius  Natta. 
Opsins. 

Tribuni. 
Praecones. 


The  SCENE,— Rome. 


Flamen. 

Tubicines. 

Nuntius. 

Lictores. 

Ministri. 

Tibicines. 

Servi,  &c^ 

Agripinna. 

Livia. 

Sosia. 


^  For  the  succession.']  These  words,  wanting  in  the  quarto  of  1605,  were  added  in  the  folio, 
1616,  to  complete  the  sense. — Whal. 

*  By  the  rage  ofthepeofle.]  After  this  the  quarto  has  the  following :  **  This  do  we  advance,  as 
a  mark  of  terror  to  all  traitors,  and  treasons ;  to  shew  how  just  the  heavens  are,  in  pouring  and 
thundering  down  a  weighty  vengeance  on  their  unnatural  intents,  even  to  the  worst  pnnces  ;  much 
more  to  those,  for  guard  of  whose  piety  and  virtue  the  angels  are  in  continual  watch,  and  God 
himself  miraculously  working. " 

This  seems  to  have  been  added,  in  compliment  to  K.  James,  on  the  discovery  of  the  pcwder- 
plot. — ^Whal. 

'  Lucius  Arruntius,  &»cJ]  I  have  added  the  cognomen  or  pronomen  to  many  of  the  characters 
as  a  necessary  help  for  the  English  reader,  since  Jonson,  without  noticing  the  circumstance,  some- 
times uses  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other,  as  suits  the  convenience  of  his  verse. 


Sejanus. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  State  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Sabinus  and  Silius,  followed  by 
Latiaris. 

Sab.  Hail,  Caius  Silius  !• 
Sil.  Titius  Sabinus.t  hail ! 
You're  rarely  met  in  court. 
Sab.  Therefore,  well  met. 
Sil.  'Tis  true :  indeed,  this  place  is  not 

our  sphere. 
Sab.    No,  Silius,  we  are  no  good  in- 
griners. 
We  want  their  fine  arts,  and  their  thriving 
^       use 

fehould  make  us  graced,  or  favoured  of  the 
r      times : 

IWe  have  no  shift  of  faces,  no  cleft  tongues, 
^No  soft   and   glutinous  bodies,    that  can 
stick, 
Like  snails  on  painted  walls ;  or,  on  our 

breasts. 
Creep  up,  to  fall  from  that  proud  height, 

to  which 
We  did  by  slavery,  t  not  by  service  climb. 
We  are  no  guilty  men,  and  then  no  great ; 
We  have  no  place  in  court,  office  in  state. 
That   we  can  say,§   we    owe    imto   our 
crimes: 


*  A  poor  and  idle  ««,]     That  is,  barren,  un- 
profitable.   The  word  is  so  used  by  Shakspeare: 

**  Of  antres  vast,  and  desarts  Idh."— Othello. 

So,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis :  "The  earth 
was  without  form,  and  void,"  is  rendered  in  the 
Saxon,  "  The  earth  was  ydal."— Whal. 

Mr.  Pope  changed  idle  for  wild^  at  which  Dr. 
Johnson  expresses  his  surprise.  Mr.  Malone 
taxes  the  editor  of  the  second  folio  (where  Pope 
found  the  word)  with  ignorance  of  Shakspeare's 
meaning ;  and  idle  is  triumphantly  reinstated  in 
the  text.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
the  commentators  that  wild  might  add  a  feature 
of  some  import,  event  to  a  desert ;  whereas 
sterile  leaves  it  just  as  it  found  it,  and  b  (with- 
out a  pun)  the  idlest  epithet  wnich  could  be 
applied.  Mr.  Pope  too  had  an  ear  for  rhythm ; 
and  as  his  reading  has  some  touch  of  Shakspeare, 
which  the  other  has  not,  and  is  besides  better 
poetry,  I  should  hope  that  it  will  one^  day 
resume  its  proper  place  in  the  text.    Idle  in  the 


We  bum  with  no  black  secrets,  H  which  can 

make 
Us  dear  to  the  pale  authors ;  or  live  feared 
Of  their  still  waking  jealousies,  to  raise 
Ourselves  a  fortune,  by  subverting  theirs. 
We  stand  not  in  the  lines,  that  do  advance 
To  that  so  courted  point 

Enter  Satrius  and  Natta  at  a  distance. 

Sil.  But  yonder  lean 
A  pair  that  do. 

Sab.    [salutes   Latiaris.]    Good    cousin 

Latiaris.i* 
Sil.  Satrius  Secundus,**  and  Pinnarius 

Natta,  tt 
The  great  Sejanus'  clients :  there  be  two. 
Know  more  than  honest  counsels ;  whose 

close  breasts. 
Were  they  ripped  up  to  light,  it  would  be 

found 
A  poor   and   idle   sin,i   to   which   their 

trunks 
Had  not  been  made  fit  organs.    These  can 

lie, 
Flatter,  and  swear,  forswear,  deprave,  tt  in- 
form. 
Smile,  and  betray ;  make  guilty  men ;  then 

beg 
The  forfeit  lives,  to  get  their  livings ;  cut 
Men's  throats  with  whisperings;  sell   to 

gaping  suitors 

line  above  quoted  signifies,  not  "barren,  un- 
profitable," but  trifling,  insignificant.  It  would 
be  a  sin  of  a  very  paltry  nature  indeed,  which  had 
not  engaged  their  attention,  and  been  deemed 
worthy  of  their  practice.  In  other  words,  no 
vice  bias  escaped  them. 


*  De  Caio  SiUo,  vid.  Tacit.  Lips,  edit  quarto. 
Ann.  Lib.  i.  pag.  xi.  Lib.  ii.  p.  38  et  33.  'This, 
t(^ether  with  every  succeeding  note  not  distin- 
guished by  a  numeral,  is  from  the  pen  of  Jonson. 

t  De  Titio  SabinOf  vid.  Tacit.  Lib.  iv.  p.  79. 
Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  i.  p.  2. 
%w.  Sat.  i.  v.  75. 

II  yuv.  Sat.  in.  v.  49,  ftc. 

^De  Latiari,  cons.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv. 
p.  94,  etDion.  Step,  edit  fol.  Lib.  Iviii.  p.  7x1. 

••  DeSatrio  Secundo^et  '^)  Pinnario  Natta, 
leg.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  83.  Et  de  Satrio 
cons.  Senec.  Consol.  ad  Mnrciam. 

XX  yid.  Sen.  de  Benef.  Lib.  ilL  cap.  36. 
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The  empty  smoke,  that   flies  about   the 

palace ; 
Laugh  when  their  patron  laughs;  sweat 

when  he  sweats ; 
Be  hot  and  cold  with  him ;  change  every 

mood, 
Habit,  and  garb,  as  often  as  he  varies ; 
Observe  him,  as  his  watch  observes   his 

clock  ;^ 
And,  true  as  turquoise  in  the  dear  lord's 

ring,2 
Look  well  or  ill  with  him  :♦  ready  to  praise 
His  lordship,  if  he  spit,  or  but  p —  fair, 
Have  an  indifferent  stool,  or  break  wind 

well; 
Nothing  can  scape  their  catch. 

Sab.  Alas  I  these  things 
Deserve  no  note,  conferred  with  other  vile 
And  filthier  flatteries,  t  that  corrupt   the 

times ; 
When,  not  alone  our  gentries  chief  are 

fain 
To  make  their  safety  from  such  sordid  acts ; 
But  all  our  consuls,  J  and  no  little  part 
Of  such  as  have  been  praetors,  yea,  the 

most 
Of  senators,}  that  else  not  use  their  voices, ^ 
Start  up  in  public  senate,  and  there  strive 
Who  shsill  propound  most  abject  things, 

and  base. 
So  much,  as  oft  Tiberius  hath  been  heard. 
Leaving  the  court,  to  cry,  U  O  race  of  men. 


*  Observe  him  as  his  watch  observes  his  clock.] 
Steevens,  who  is  supported  by  Whalley,  main- 
tains that  this  line  refers  to  the  figure  of  a 
watchman^  which  was  placed  on  the  dial-plate  of 
our  ancient  clocks,  with  a  lantern  and  pole  to 
point  out  the  hour.  I  have  many  doubts 
whether  such  a  personage  was  ever  so  em- 
ployed; but  none  as  to  the  fallacy  of  the  ex- 
planation. The  speaker  alludes  to  the  pocket- 
watch,  which  in  Jonson's  days  was  not  so  inde- 
pendent of  correction  as  at  present,  but  was 
constantly  regulated  by  the  motion  of  the  clock, 
at  that  time  the  more  accurate  machine  of  the 
two. 

^  And  true  J  as  turquoise  in  the  dear  lord's 
ring. 

Look  ivell  or  ill  with  htm ;]  Alluding  to  the 
fable  of  the  turquoise,  which  is  said  to  change 
its  colour  as  the  wearer  is  in  good  or  bad  health. 
To  this  supposed  quality  of  the  stone,  our  old 
writers  have  innumerable  allusions:  *'  Turcois 
is  a  compassionate  stone — if  the  wearer  of  it  be 
not  well  it  changeth  colour  and  looketh  pale  and 
dim;  but  increaseth  to  his  perfectnesse  as  the 
wearer  recovereth  to  his  hciilth." — Swan's  Spe- 
culum mundi. 

Again : 

"  Or  faithful  turquoises,  which  heaven  sent 
For  a  discovery  not  a  punishment ; 


Prepared    for   servitude ! — ^which    shewed 

that  he. 
Who  least  the  public  liberty  could  like. 
As  lothly  brooked  their  flat  servility. 

5/7.  Well,  all  is  worthy  of  us,  were  it  more. 
Who  with  our  riots,  pride,  and  civil  hate. 
Have  so  provoked  the  justice  of  the  g^ods  : 
We,  that,  within  these  fourscore  years,  were 

bom 
Free,  equal  lords  of  the  triumphed  world,* 
And  knew  no  masters  but  affections ; 
To  which  betraying  first  our  liberties, 
We  since  became  the  slaves  to  one  man's 

lusts.; 
And  now  to  many  :T  every  minist'ring  spy 
That  will  accuse  and  swear,  is  lord  of  you. 
Of  me,  of  all  our  fortunes  and  our  lives. 
Our  looks  are  called  to  question,**  and  our 

words. 
How  innocent  soever,  are  made  crimes ; 
We    shall   not  shortly  dare  to  tell    our 

dreams. 
Or  think,  but  'twill  be  treason. 

Sab.  Tyrants'  arts 
Are  to  give  flatterers  grace ;  accusers,  power ; 
That  those  may  seem  to  kill  whom  they 

devour. 

Enter  Cordus  and  Arruntius. 

Now,  good  Cremutius  Cordus.ff 
Cor.    [salutes  Sabinus.]    Hail   to    your 
lordship ! 

To  show  the  ill,  not  make  it,  and  to  tell. 

By  their  pale  looks,  the  bearer  was  not  vfeU." 

Cariwrigkt. 

'  Senators,  that  else  not  use  their  voices S\ 
The  poet  has  here  added  the  word  Pedarii.  It 
is  the  classical  expression  for  those  who  never 
spoke  in  the  senate,  but  only  went  over  to  the 
side  for  which  they  voted :  hence  they  were  said 
Pedibus  ire  in  sententiam. — Whal. 

*  Equal  lords^  of  the  tri&mphedworld^  i.e., 
the  Roman  empire.  The  expression  is  fine,  and 
gives  us  an  admirable  idea  of  what  every  private 
citizen  of  Rome  esteemed  himself  in  the  times  of 
the  republic. — Whal. 


•  Jul}.  Sat.  iii.  ver.  105,  &c. 

t  Vid.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  i.  p.  3. 

X  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iii.  p.  69.  §  PedariL 

II  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iii.  p.  69. 

^  Lege  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  i.  p.  2^.  de  Rotnano, 
HispanOy  et  ceeteris,  ibid,  et  Lib.  iii.  Ann.  p.  61 
et  62.     Jtw.  Sat.  X.  v.  87.     Suet.  Tib.  cap.  6r. 

••  Vid.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  p.  4,  et  Lib.  iii.  p.  6a. 
Suet.  Tih.  cap.  6t.  Senec.  de  Benef.  Lib.  iii. 
cap.  26. 

ft  De  Crem.  Cordo,  vid.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv. 

E^  83,  84.     Senec.   Cons,  ad  Marciam.   Dio. 
ib.  Ivii.  p.  710.     Suet.  Aug.  c.  35.     Tib.  c.  61. 
CcU.  c.  16. 


SCENE  I.] 


SEJANUS. 


Qrj7 


Nat,   {whispers  Latiaris.]    Who's   that 

salutes  yuur  cousin  ? 
Lat.  'Tis  one  Cordus, 
A  gentleman  of  Rome :  one  that  has  writ 
Annals  of  late,  they  say,  and  very  well. 
Nat.  Annals  !  of  what  times  ? 
Lat.  I  think  of  Pompey's,* 
And  Caius  Caesar's ;  and  so  down  to  these. 
Nat.  How  stands  he  aifected  to  the  pre- 
sent state  ? 
Is  he  or  Drusian,f  or  Germanican, 
Or  ours,  or  neutral  ? 
Lat.  I  know  him  not  so  far. 
Nat,  Those  times  are  somewhat  queasy 
to  be  touched.^ 
Have  you  or  seen,  or  heard  part  of  his  work  ? 
Lat.  Not  I ;  he  means  they  shall  be  public 

shortly. 
Nat.  O,  Cordus  do  you  call  him  ? 
Lat.    Ay.      [Exeunt  Natta  and  Satrius. 
Sab.  But  these  our  times 
Are  not  the  same,  Arruntius.t 

Arr.  Times  !  the  men, 
The  men  are  not  the  same!  'tis  we  are 

base. 
Poor,  and   degenerate   from   the  exalted 

strain 
Of  our  great  fathers.    Where  is  now  the 

soul 
Of  god-like  Cato  ?  he,  that  durst  be  good, 
^Tien  Caesar  durst  be  evil ;  and  had  power. 
As  not  to  live  his  slave,  to  die  his  master  ? 
Or  Where's  the  constant  Brutus,  that  being 

proof 
Against  all  charm  of  benefits,  did  strike 
So  brave  a  blow  into  the  monster's  heart 
That    sought    unkindly*    to    captive    his 

country  ? 
O,  they  are  fled  the  light !    Those  mighty 

spirits 
Lie  raked  up  with  their  ashes  in  their  urns, 

^  Queasy  to  be  touched.1  Nice,  tender,  deli- 
cate.   Thus  Shakspeare : 

"And  I  have  one  thing  oio.  queasy  question." 

King  Lear^  act  ii.  sc.  x. 

*  Unkindly /^y  captive  his  country  f\  i.e.,  un- 
naturally; for  the  word  /{rtW  signifying  nature, 
with  its  compounds  and  derivatives,  was  thus 
used  by  the  writers  of  that  age. — Whal. 

"Let  any  candid  judge,"  says  one  of  the  com- 
mentators, compare  Sejanus  with  the  third-rate 
tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  and  he  will  find  it  far 
inferior  to  the  worst  of  them."  The  critic  had 
probably  just  got  up  from  this  speech  of  Arrun- 
tius,  when  he  exhibited  so  notable  a  specimen  of 
his  own  candour  Oa^  judgment. 

*  He  was  a  man,  S*c.]  Jonson  has  borrowed 
the  noble  charsurter  which  Paterculus  hath  given 
Cato,  and  applies  it  with  great  propriety  to  Ger- 


And  not  a  spark  of  their  eternal  fire 
Glows  in  a  present  bosom.   All's  but  blaze, 
Flashes  and  smoke,  wherewith  we  labour  so, 
There's  nothing  Roman  in  us ;    nothing 

good. 
Gallant,  or  great :  'tis  true  that  Cordus  says, 
"  Brave  Cassius  was  the  last  of  all   that 
race." 

[Drusus  passes  over  the  stage,  at- 
tended by  Haterius,  &c. 
Sab,  Stand  by !  Lord  Drusus.} 
Hat.  The  emperor's  son  !  give  place. 
Sil.  I  like  the  prince  well. 
Arr.  h  riotous  youth  ;|l 
Tliere's  little  hope  of  him. 
Sab,  That  fault  his  age 
Will,  as  it  grows,  correct.    Methinks  he 

bears 
Himself  each  day  more  nobly  than  other ; 
And  wins  no  less  on  men's  affections. 
Than  doth  his  father  lose.     Believe  me,  I 

love  him ; 
And  chiefly  for  opposing  to  Sejanus.  1[ 
Sil.  And  I,  for  gracing  his  young  kins- 
men so,** 
The  sonstt  of  prince  Germanicus '.%%  it  shews 
A  gallant  clearness  in  him,  a  straight  mind. 
That  envies   not,  in  them,  their  father's 
name. 
Arr.    His  name  was,  while  he  lived, 
above  all  envy ; 
And,  being  dead,  without  it.  O,  that  man ! 
If  there  were  seeds  of  the  old  virtue  left. 
They  lived  in  him. 

Sil.  He  had  the  fruits,  Arruntius, 
More  than  the  seeds  \\\  Sabinus,  and  myself 
Had  means  to  know  him  within ;  and  can 

report  him. 
We  were  his  followers,  he  would  call  us 

friends ; 
He  was  a  man'  most  like  to  virtue ;  in  all, 


manicus.      Homo  virtuti  simillimus,  et  ^r 
omnia  ingenio  diis  quam  hominibus  proptor, 

•  Suet.  Aug.  cap.  35-     ^ 

t  Vid.  de  faction.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  ii.  p.  39 


et  Lib.  iv.  p.  79. 
X  De  Lu.  Arrun.  isto  vid.  Tacit.  Ann,  Lib.  i. 

E6,  et  Lib.  iii.  p.  60,  et  Dion.  Rom.  Hist. 
ib.  58. 

§  LegedeDruso  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  i.  p.  9.  Suet. 
Tib.  c.  52.    Dio.  Rom.  Hist.  Lib.  Ivxi.  p.  699. 

II  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iii.  p.  63. 

^  Vid.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  74. 

••  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p,  75,  76. 

tt  Nero,  Drusus,  Caius,  qui  in  cctstris  genitus^ 
et  Caligula  nominatus.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  i. 

XX  De  Germanico  cons.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  i. 
p.  14,  et  Dion.  Rom.  Hist.  Lib.  Ivii.  p.  694. 

§§  Vid.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  79. 
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And  every  action,  nearer  to  the  gods, 
Than  men,  in  nature ;  of  a  body  as  fair 
As  was  his  mind ;  and  no  less  reverend 
In  face  than  fame  :*  he  could  so  use  his 

state, 
Tempering  his  greatness  with  his  gravity, 
As  it  avoided  aU  self-love  in  him. 
And  spite  in  others.     What  his  funerals 

lacked 
In  images  and  pomp,  they  had  supplied 
With  honourable  sorrow,  soldiers'  sadness, 
A  kind  of  silent  mourning,  such  as  men, 
Who  know  no  tears  but  from  their  cap- 
tives, use 
To  shew  in  so  great  losses. 

Cor.  I  thought  once, 
Considering  their  forms,  age,  manner  of 

deaths. 
The  nearness  of  the  places  where  they  fell, 
To     have    parallel^    him     with    great 

Alexander  -} 
For  both  were  of  best  feature,  of  high  race, 
Yeared  but    to    thirty,  and,  in    foreign 

lands. 
By  their  own  people  alike  made  away. 
Sab.  I  know  not,  for  his  death,  how  you 

might  wrest  it  : 
But,  for  his  life,  it  did  as  much  disdain 
Comparison  with  that  voluptuous,  rash. 
Giddy,  and  drunken  Macedon's,  as  mine 
Doth  with  my  bondman's.    All  the  good 

in  him. 
His  valour,  and  his  fortune,  he  made  his  ; 
But  he  had  other  touches  of  late  Romans, 
That  more  did  speak   him  if    Pompey's 

dignity, 
The  innocence  of  Cato,  Caesar's  spirit, 
Wise    Brutus'    temperance :   and    every 

virtue, 
Which,   parted  unto    others,  gave  them 

name, 


L  ii.  0.  35.  His  references  to  the  Roman  his- 
torians are  chiefly  brought  as  vouchers  for  the 
facts  alluded  to,  or  the  descriptions  which  he 
gives  of  the  persons  concerned.  When  he 
borrows  the  sentiment  or  thought,  he  is  fre- 
quently silent ;  and  particularly,  he  takes  no 
notice  of  being  here  mdebted  to  Paterculus. — 
Whal. 

Whalley  should  have  read  a  few  lines  farther. 
Jonson  refers  expressly  to  the  passage. 


^  /  thought  once' 


To  have  Paralleled  him  with  great  Alexan- 
der'^ This  observation  comes  with  great  decorum 
of  (^racter  from  the  mouth  of  Cordus:  but 
Tacitus,  from  whom  it  is  taken,  assigns  nojparti- 
cularperson  as  the  author  of  the  parallel :  Mrant 
qui  formam'y  eetatem,  genus  mortis^  ob  pro- 
pinquitatem  etiam  locorum  ifi  quibus  interiit. 


Flowed  mixed  in  him.     He  was  the'  soul 

of  goodness ; 
And  all  our  praises  of  him  are  like  streams 
Drawn  from  a  spring,  that  still  rise  full, 

and  leave 
The  part  remaining  greatest. 

Arr.  \  am  sure 
He  was  too  great  for  us,t  and  that  they 

knew 
Who  did  remove  him  hence. 
Sab.  When  men  grow  fast 
Honoured  and  loved,  ther^  is  a  trick  in 

state. 
Which  j^ous  princes  never  fail  to  use, 
How  to    decline  that  growth,    with  fair 

pretext. 
And  honourable  colours  of  employment. 
Either  by  embassy,  the  war,  or  such. 
To  shift  them  forth  into  another  air, 
Where  they  may  purge,  and  lessen  ;  so  was 

he  :§ 
And  had  his  seconds  there,  sent  by  Ti- 
berius, 
And  his  more  subtile  dam,  to  discontent 

him ; 
To  breed  and  cherish  mutinies  ;  detract 
His  greatest  actions  ;  give  audacious  check 
To  his  commands ;  and  work  to  put  him 

out 
In  open  act  of  treason.    All  which  snares 
When  his  wise  cares  prevented,  |i  a  fine 

poison 
Was  thought  on,  to  mature  their  practices. 

Enter  Sejanus,  talking  to  Terentius  ; 
followed  by  Satrius,  Natta,  &c. 

Cor.  Here  comes  Sejanus.  T 
Sil.  Now  observe  the  stoops, 
The  bendings,  and  the  falls. 
Arr.  Most  creeping  base  ! 


magni  Alexandri/atis  adequarenttAxmaX.  1.  ii. 
c.  73. — Whal. 

•  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  ii.'p.  47,  et  Dion.  Rom. 
Hist.  Lib.  Ivii.  p.  705. 

t  Vid.  apud  yell.  Paterc.  Lips.  4I0.  p.  35—47, 
istorutn  honiinunt  characteres. 

%  Vid  Tacit.  Lib.  ii.  Awi.  p.  28  et  p.  34. 
Dio.  Rom.  Hist.  Lib.  Ivii.  p.  705. 

§  Con.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  11.  p.  39,  de  occuliis 
mandatis  Fisoni,  etpostea^  p.  42,  43,  48.  Orai. 
D.  Celeris.  Est  Ttbi  Augusta  conscientia,  est 
Ccesaris  favor^  sed  in  ouulto,  &>c.  L,eg^Suet. 
Tib.  c.  52.     Dio.  p.  706. 

II  Vid.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  ii.  p.  46,  47,  Lib.  iii. 
p.  54,  et  Suet.  Cal.  c.  i  et  2. 

^  De  Sejano  vid.   Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  L  p.  9. 
Lib.  iv.  frincip.  et  per  tot.  Suet.    Tib.  Dio. ' 
Lib.  IviL  Iviii.  et  Fliu.  et  Settee. 
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S€j.  [to  Natta.]  I  note  them  well :  no 
more. 
Say  you? 

Sai.  My  lord, 
There    is  a  gentleman  of  Rome   would 

"buy 

Se/.  How  can  you  him  you  talked  with  ? 
Sai,  Please  your  lordship, 
It  is  Eudemus,  *  the  physician 
To  Livia,  Dnisus'  wife. 
Sef.  On  with  your  suit. 

Would  buy,  you  said 

Sai.  A  tribune's  place,  my  lord.    , 

SrJ.  What  will  he  give  ? 

Saf.  Fifty  sestertia.f 

S^j.  Livia's  physician,  say  you,  is  that 

fellow  ? 
Sat.  It  is,  my  lord.     Your  lordship's 

answer. 
SeJ.  To  what? 

Sat.  The  place,  my  lord.     'Tis  for  a 
gentleman 
Your  lordship  will  well  like  of,  when  you 

see  him ; 
And  one  that  you  may  make  yours,  by  the 
grant. 
SeJ.  Well,  let  him  bring  his  money,  and 

his  name. 
Sat.  'Thank  your  lordship.     He  shall, 

my  lord. 
Sff.  Come  hither. 
Know  you  this  same  Eudemus  ?  is  he  learned  ? 
Sat.  Reputed  so,  my  lord,  and  of  deep 

practice. 
StJ.  Bring  him  in  to  me,  in  the  gallery ; 
And    take   you  cause  to  leave  us  there 

together : 
I  would  confer  with  him,  about  a  grief — 
On. 
[Exeunt  Sejanus,  Satrius,  Terentius,  &c. 
Arr.  Sol    yet  another?   yet?   O  des- 
perate state 
Of  grovelling  honour  I  seest  thou  this,  O 
sun,  "»->^^ 

And  do  we  see  thee  after?  Methinks,  day  ] 
Should  lose  his  light,  when  men  do  losi 

their  shames. 
And  for  the  empty  circumstance 
Betray  their  cause  of  living. 
Sil.  Nothing  so.t 

*  And  for  the  empty  circumstance  of  life. 
Betray  their  cause  ofliving.'\ 

" Et propter  viiam,  vivendi perdere  causam.' 

Juv.  Sat.  viii.  v.  84. 


m  do  lose| 
oflife,!    I 


•  De  Eitdemo  isto  vid.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv. 
P-  74- 


Sejanus  can  repair,  if  Jove  should  ruin. 
He  is  now  the  court  god  ;  and  well  applied 
With  sacrifice  of  knees,    of  crooks,   and 

cringes ; 
He  will  do  more  than  all  the  house  of 

heaven 
Can  for  a  thousand  hecatombs.    'Tis  he 
Makes  us  our  day,  or  night ;    hell  and 

elysium 
Are  in  his  look  :  we  talk  of  Rhadamanth, 
Furies,  and  firebrands  ;  but  it  is  his  frown 
That  is  all  these ;  where,  on  the  adverse 

part, 
His  smile  is   more  than  e'er  yet    poets 

feigned 

Of  bliss,  and  shades,  nectar 

Arr.  A  serving  boy  ! 
I  knew  him,  at  Caius'  trencher,}  when  foi^ 

hire 
He  prostituted  his  abused  body 
To  that  great  gormond,  fat  Apicius  : 
And  was  the  noted  pathic  of  the  time. 
Sab.  And,  now,  II  the  second  face  of  the 

whole  world ! 
The  partner  of  the  empire,  hath  his  image 
Reared    equal    with    Tiberius,,    bom   in 

ensigns ; 
Commands,  disposes  every  dignity. 
Centurions,  tribunes,  htads  of  provinces. 
Praetors,  and  consuls ;  all  that  heretofore 
Rome's  general  suffrage  gave,  is  now  his 

sale. 
The  gain,  or  rather  spoil  of  all  the  earth, 
One,  and  his  house,  receives. 

Sil.  He  hath  of  late  # 

Made  him  a  strength  too,   strangely,  by 

reducing 
All  the  praetorian  bands  into  one  camp, 
Which  he  commands  :  pretending  that  the 

soldiers. 
By  living  loose  and  scattered,  fell  to  riot ; 
And  that  if  any  sudden  enterprise 
Should  be  attempted,  their  united  strength 
Would  be  far  more  than  severed  ;  and  their 

Ufe 
More  strict,  if  from  the  city  more  removed. 
Sab.  Where  now  he  builds  what  kind  of 

forts  he  please, 
Is  heard  to  court  the  soldier  by  his  name, 
Woos,  feasts  the  chiefest  men  of  action, 

t  Moneta  nostra  375  lib.  vid.  Btuieeunt  de 
asse,  Lib.  ii.  p.  64. 

X  De  ingenioy  moribus^  et  potentia  Sefani. 
leg.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  74.  Dio.  Rom. 
iJist,  Lib.  Ivii.  p.  708. 

§  Caius  divi  Augusti  nepos.  Cons.  Tacit. 
Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  74,  et  Dio.  Lib.  Ivii.  p.  706. 

II  yuv.  Sat.  X.  V.  63,  &c  Tacit,  ibid.  Dion. 
ibid  et  sic  passim. 
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Whose  wants,  not  loves,  compel  them  to 

be  his. 
And  though  he  ne'er  were  liberal  by  kind,* 
Yet  to  his  own  dark  ends,  he's  most  pro- 
fuse. 
Lavish,  and  letting  fly,  he  cares  not  what 
To  his  ambition. 

Arr.  Yet,  hath  he  ambition? 
Is  there  that  step  in  state  can  make  him 

•higher, 
Or  more,  or  anything  he  is,  but  less  ? 
Sil.  Nothing  but  emperor. 
Arr,  The  name  Tiberius, 
I  hope,  will  keep,  howe'er  he  hath  fore- 
gone 
The  dignity  and  power. 
Sil.  Sure,  while  he  lives. 
Arr.  And  dead,   it   comes  to  Drusus. 
Should  he  fail. 
To  the  brave  issue  of  Germanicus  ; 
And  they  are  three  :*  too  many — ^ha  ?  for 

him 
To  have  a  plot  upon  ? 
Sab.  I  do  not  know 
The  heart  of  his  designs ;  but  sure  their 

face 
Looks  farther  than  the  present. 

Arr.  By  the  gods. 
If  I  could  guess  he  had  but  such  a  thought, 
My  sword  should  cleave  him  down  from 

head  to  heart, 
But  I  would  find  it  out :  and  with  my 

hand 
I'd  hurl  his  panting  brain  about  the  air 
In  mites  as  small  as  atomi,  to  undo 

The  knotted  bed 

Sab.  You  are  observed,  Amintius. 
Arr.  [Turns  to  Natta,  Terentius,  6»^.] 
Death  1  I  dare  tell  him  so ;  and  all  his 

spies : 
You,  sir,  I  would,  do  you  look  ?  and  you. 
Sab.  Forbear. 

SCENE  II.— ( The  former  Scene 
continued.) 

A    Gallery  discovered    opening  into   the 
State  Room. 

Enter  Satrius  with  Eudemus. 

Sat.  Here  he  will  instant  be  ;  let's  walk 
a  turn; 


*  He  ne^er  were  liberal  by  kind.]    By  nature. 
Sec  p.  277  a. — Whal. 

*  Your  lordship  is  conceited^     Merry,  dis- 
posed to  joke.  So  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour ^ 

You  are  conceited,  sir.' —Whal. 


You're  in  a  muse,  Eudemus  ? 

Eud.  Not  I,  sir. 
I  wonder  he  should  mark  me  out  so  !  wdl. 
Jove  and  Apollo  form  it  for  the  best. 

[Aside. 
Sat.  Yourf  fortune's  made  unto  you  now. 
Eudemus, 
If  you  can  but  lay  hold  upon  the  means  ^ 
Do  but  observe  his  humour,  and — believe 

it- 
He  is  the  noblest  Roman,  where  be  takes — 

Enter  Sejanus. 

Here  comes  his  lordship. 
Sej.  Now,  good  Satrius. 
Sat.  This  is  the  gentleman,  my  lord. 
Sej.  Is  this  ? 
Give  me  your  hand,  we  must  be  more 

quainted. 
Report,  sir,  hath  spoke  out  your  art 

learning : 

And  I  am  glad  I  have  so  needful  cause; 
However  in  itself  painful  and  hard. 
To  make  me  known  to  so  great  Wrtue. — 

Look, 
Who  is  that,  Satrius?   [Exit  Sat.]    I  have 

a  grief,  sir. 
That  will  desire  your  help.    Your  name's 
Eudemus? 
Eud^.  Yes. 
Sty.  Sir? 

Eud.  It  is,  my  lord. 
Sej.  I  hear  you  are 
Physician  to  Livia,t  the  princess. 
Eud.  I  minister  tmto  her,  my  good  kxd. 
Sej.  You  minister  to  a  royal  l^y,  then. 
Eud.  She  is,  my  lord,  and  fair. 
Sej.  That's  understood 
Of  all  their  sex,  who  are  or  would  be  so ; 
And  those  that  would  be,  physic  soon  cam 

make  them  : 
For  those  that  are,  their  beauties  fear  00 
colours. 
Eud.  Your  lordship  is  conceited.* 
Sej.  Sir,  you  know  it. 
And  can,  if  need  be,  read  a  learned  lec- 
ture 
On  this,  and  other  secrets.    'Prayyoo,  tdl 

me. 
What  more  of  ladies,  besides  Livia, 
Have  you  your  patients  ? 
Eud.  Many,  my  good  lord. 


•  Nero,  Drusus,  et  Caligula. — TaciL 

t  Le%e   Terentii  de/ensionem.   Tacit. 
Lib.  vi.  p.  xoa. 

X  Germanici  soror,  uxor  Drttsi.  Vid.  TacH. 
Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  74. 
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The  great  Augusta,*  Urgulania,t 

Mutilia  Prisca,t  and  PlancinarS  divers— 
SeJ.  And.  all  these  tell  you  the  particu- 
lars 

Of  every  several  grief?  how  first  it  grew, 

And  then  increased ;  what  action  caused 
that ; 

What   passion  that ;  and  answer  to  each 
point 

That  you  will  put  them? 
Eud.  Else,  my  lord,  we  know  not 

How  to  prescribe  the  remedies. 
SeJ.  Go  to, 

You  are  a  subtile  nation,  you  physicians ! 

And  grown  the  only  cabinets  in  court,  || 

To  ladies'  privacies.    Faith,  which  of  these 

Is  the  most  pleasant  lady  in  her  physic  ? 

Come,  you  are  modest  now. 
Eud.  'Tis  fit,  my  lord. 
SeJ.  Why,  sir,  I  do  not  ask  you  of  their 
urines, 

Wliose  smell's  most  violet,  or  whose  siege  is 
best,» 

Or  who  makes  hardest  faces  on  her  stool? 

M^p'hich  lady  sleeps  with  her  own  face  a 
nights  ? 

Which  puts  her  teeth  off,  with  her  clothes, 
in  court  ? 

Or,  which  her  hair,  which  her  complexion. 

And,  in  which  box  she  puts  it?     These 
were  questions. 

That  might,  perhaps,  have  put  your  gravity 

To  some  defence  of  blush.     But,   I  en- 
quired, 

Which  was  the  wittiest,  merriest,  wanton- 
est? 

Harmless  interrogatories,  but  conceits. 

Methii^  Augusta  should  be  most  per- 
verse, 

And  froward  in  her  fit. 
Eud.  She's  so,  my  lord. 
Se;.  I  knew  it:   and  Mutilia  the  most 

jocund. 
Eud.  'Tis  very  true,  my  lord. 
SeJ.  And  why  would  you 

Conceal  this  firom  me,  now?    Come,  what 
is  Livia? 

I  know  she's  quick  and  quaintly  spirited. 


CTowin 
Barda 


*  Whose  sieee  is  best  A   This  word,  which  was 
owing  out  of  use  in  J  onsen's  time,  is  found  in 
'  ^% Eclogues: 

"  For  sure  the  lord's  siege  and  the  rural  man's 
Is  of  like  savour." 

It  is  also  used  by  Shakspeare,  Tempest^  act  ii. 
K.  3,  where  it  is  well  explained  by  Steevens. 


•  Mater  Tiberii.  vid.  Tacit.  Ann.  i,  2,  3,  4, 


And  will  have  strange  thoughts,  when  she 

is  at  leisure : 
She  tells  them  all  to  you. 
Eud.  My  noblest  lord. 
He  breathes  not  in  the  empire,  or  on  earth. 
Whom  I  would  be  ambitious  to  serve 
In  any  act,  that  may  preserve  mine  honour. 
Before  your  lordship. 

SeJ.  Sir,  you  can  lose  no  honour,  - 

By  trusting  aught  to  me.    The  coarsest  ach 
Done  to  my  service,  I  can  so  requite. 
As  all  the  world  shall  style  it  honourable  : 
Your  idle,  virtuous  definitions. 
Keep  honour  poor,  and  are  as  scorned  as 

vain : 
Those  deeds  breathe  honour  that  do  suck<t 

in  gain. 
Eud.  But,    good  my  lord,  if  I  should 

thus  betray 
The  counsels  of  my  patient,  and  a  lady's 
Of  her  high  place  and  worth ;  what  might 

your  lordship, 
Who  presently  are  to  tnist  me  with  your 

own. 
Judge  of  my  faith  ? 

SeJ.  Only  the  best,  I  swear. 
Say  now  that  I  should  utter  you  my  grief. 
And  with  it  the  true  cause ;  that  it  were 

love, 
And  love  to  Livia  ;T  you  should  tell  her 

this: 
Should  she  suspect  your  faith  ?    I  would 

you  could 
Tell  me  as  much  from  her ;  see  if  my  brain 
Could  be  turned  jealous. 

Eud.  Happily,  my  lord, 
I  could  in  time  tell  you  as  much  and  more ; 
So  I  might  safely  promise  but  the  first 
To  her  from  you. 

SeJ.  As  safely,  my  Eudemus, 
I  now  dare  call  thee  so,  as  I  have  put 
The  secret  into  thee. 
Eud.  My  lord— - 
Sej.  Protest  not. 
Thy  looks  are  vows  to  me ;  use  only  speed. 
And  but  aftect  her  with  Sejanus'  love,** 
Thou  art  a  man,  made  to  make  consuls. 

Go. 


moritnr  5.      Sitet.     Tib.    Dio.    Rotn.    Hist. 

57»  58. 

t  J)elicium  Augusta.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  ii. 
et  iv. 

\  Adult£ra  Julii  Posthutni.  Tacit.  Ann. 
Lib.  iv.  p.  77. 

!|  Pisonis  uxor  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  ii.  iii.  iv. 
I  Vid.   Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  74,  et  Plin. 
Nat.  Hist.  Lib.  xxix.  c.  x. 
%  Cons.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  74. 
••  Tacit,  ibid. 
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Eud.  My  lord,  I'll  promise  you  a  private 
meeting 
This  day  together. 
Sej.  Canst  thou  ? 
Eud,  Yes. 
Sej.  The  place  ? 
Eud.  My  gardens,  whither  I  shall  fetch 

your  lordship. 
Sej.  Let  me  adore  my  ^Esculaplus. 
Why,  this  indeed  is  physic !  and  outspeaks 
The  knowledge  of  cheap  drugs,  or  any  use 
Can  be  made  out  of  it !  more  comforting 
Than  all  your  opiates,  juleps,  apozems, 

Magistral  syrups,  or Begone,  my  friend, 

Not  barely  styled,  but  created  so ; 
"Expect  things  greater  than  thy  largest  hopes, 
To  overtake  thee :  Fortune  shall  be  taught 
To  know  how  ill  she  hath  deserved  thus 

long, 
To  come  behind  thy  wishes.     Go,  and 
speed.  {Exit  Eudemus.* 

Ambition  makes  more  trusty  slaves  than 

need. 
These  fellows,*  by  the  favour  of  their  art, 
Have  still  the  means  to  tempt ;  oft-times 

the  power. 
If  Livia  will  be  now  corrupted,  then 
Thou  hast  the  way,  Sej  anus,  to  work  out 
His  secrets,  who,  thou  know'st,  endures 

thee  not. 
Her  husband,  Drusus :  and  to  work  against 

them. 
Prosper  it,  Pallas,  thou  that  betterest  wit ; 
For  Venus  hath  the  smallest  share  in  it. 

Enter  Tiberius  and  Drusas,  attended. 

Tib.  \to  Haterius,  who  kneels  to  Aim.] 

■*  We  notf  endure  these  flatteries ;    let 
him  stand ; 
bur  empire,  ensigns,  axes,  rods,  and  state 
Take  not  away  our  human  nature  from  us : 
Look  up  on  us,  and  fall  before  the  gods. 

Sej.  How  like  a  god  speaks  Caesar ! 

Arr.  There,  observe! 
He   can   endure  that  second,   that's  no 
flattery. 


^  Exit  Eudemus.]  Sejanus  plays  on  the 
vanity  of  this  man  with  singular  cunning  and 
dexterity. 

*  O,  what  is  it,  proud  slime ^  &*c.\ 

"  Nihil  est  quod  credere  de  se 
Nonpossit,  cum  laudaturDiis  eegua potestas  f" 

Juv.  Sat  iv. 
»  Wished  liberty,  &»c.'\ 

**  Nuft^ttam  libertas  gratior  exstat, 
Quam  sub  re^e  pio." 

Claud  de  laud.  Stil.  Lib.  iii. 


O,  what  is  it,  proud  slime*  will  not  believe 
Of  his  own  worth,  to  hear  it  equal  praised 
Thus  with  the  gods ! 

Cor.  He  did  not  hear  it,  sir. 
Arr.  He  did  not!    Tut,  he  must  not, 
we  think  meanly. 
'Tis  your  most  courtly  known  confederacy. 
To  have  your  private  parasite  redeem 
What  he,  in  public,  subtiley  will  lose. 
To  making  him  a  name. 

Hat.  Right  mighty  lord 

[Gives  him  letters, 
Tib.  We  must  make  up  our  ears  'gainst 
these  assaults 
Of  charming  tongues  \X  we  pray  you  use  no 

more 
These  contumelies  to  us ;  style  not  us 
Or  lord,  or  mighty,  who  profess  ourself 
The  servant  of  the  senate,  and  are  proud 
T'  enjoy  them  our  good,  just,  and  favouring^ 
lords. 
Cor.  Rarely}  dissembled ! 
Arr.  Prince-like  to  the  life. 
Sab.  When  power  that  may  command, 
so  much  descends, 
Their  bondage,  whom  it  stoops  to,  it  in- 
tends. 
Tib.  Whence  are  these  letters  ? 
Hat.  From  the  senate. 
Tib.  So.  [Lat.  gives  him  Utters, 

Whence  these  ? 
Lat.  From  thence  too. 
Tib,  Are  they  sitting  now  ? 
Lat.  They  stay  thy  answer,  Caesar. 
Sil.  If  this  man 
Had  but  a  mind  allied  unto  his  words. 
How  blest  a  fate  were  it  to  us,  and  Rome ! 
We  could  not  think  that  state  for  which  to 

change, 
Although  the  aim  were  our  old  liberty : 
The  ghostsll  of   those  that  fell  for  that, 

would  grieve 
Their  bodies  lived  not,  now,  again  to  serve. 
Men  are  deceived,  who  think  there  can  be 

thrall 
Beneath  a  virtuous  prince.   Wished  liberty* 


•  Eud  specie  artis  freqtiens  secretis.  Tacit, 
ibid.  Vid.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  Lib.  xxix.  c.  i.  in 
crimiuat.  median  um. 

t  JDe  initio  Tiberii  principaius  vid.  Tacit 
Ann.  Lib.  i.  p.  23,  Lib.  iv.  p.  75,  et  Suet.  7*f. 
c.  27.  De  haterio  vid.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  i. 
p.  6. 

X  Cons.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  ii.  p.  50,  et  Suet. 
Ttb.  c  27  et  29. 

§  Nuiiam  ague  Tiberius  ex  virintibus  suit 
quam  dissimuiaiionem  diligebai.  Tacit.  Ann. 
Lib.  iv.  p.  95. 

|]  Bruti,  Cassii,  Catouis,  &v. 
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Ne'er  lovelier  looks,  than  under  such  a 

crown. 
But,  when  his  grace*  is  merely  but  lip'-good, 
And  that,  no  longer  than  he  airs  himself 
Abroad  in  public,  there,  to  seem  to  shun 
The  strokes  and  stripes  of  flatterers,  whic 

within 
Are  lechery  unto  him,  and  so  feed 
His  brutish  sense  with  their  afflicting  soun 
As,  dead  to  virtue,  he  permits  himself 
Be  carried  like  a  pitcher  by  the  ears. 
To  every  act  of  vice :  this  is  a  case 
Deserves  our  fear,  and  doth  presage  thi 

nigh 
And  close  approach  of  blood  and  tyranny. 
Flattery  is  midwifef  unto  prince's  rage :  ■*^^ 
And   nothing    sooner  doth  help  forth  a\ 

tyrant,  I 

Than  that  and  whisperers'  grace,  who  have ' 

the  time. 
The  place,  the  power,  to  make  all  men 

offenders. 
Arr.  He  should  be  told  this ;  and  be  bid 

dissemble 
With  fools  and  blind  men :  we  that  know 

the  evil. 
Should  hunt  the  palace-rats,  t  or  give  them 

bane; 
Fright  hence  these  worse  than  ravens,  that 

devour 
The  quick,  where  they  but  prey  upon  the 

dead: 
He  shall  be  told  it.  y 

Sab.  Stay,  Arruiitius,  ^ 

We  must  abide  our  opportunity ; 
And  practise  what  is  flt,  as  what  is  needful. 
It  is  not  safe  t'  enforce  a  sovereign's  ear : 
Princes  hear  well,  if  they  at  all  will  hear. 
Arr.  Ha,  say  you  so?  welll      In  the 

mean  time,  Jove, 
(Say  not  but  I  do  call  upon  thee  now,) 
Of  all  wild  beasts  preserve  me  from  a 

tyrant; 
And  of  all  tame,  a  flatterer. 
Sil.  "Tis  well  prayed. 
Tib.  [having  read  the  leitets.']    Return 

the  lords   this  voice,  We   are  their 
creature. 
And  it  is  fit  a  good  and  honest  prince, 
Wliom  they,  out  of  their  bounty,  have  in- 

structed§ 


•  Vid.  Dio.  Hist.  Lib.  IviL  de  woribus 
Tiberii. 

t  Tyrannis  fere  oritur  ex  nitnia  procerunt 
adulatione  in  prindpetn.  Arist.  Pol.  Lib.  y. 
c.  TO,  II,  et  delatorum.  auctoritate.  Leg.  Tacit. 
Dio.  Suet.  Tib.  Per  totum.  Sub  quo  decreta 
accusatoribus  pnecipua  Preeniia.  Vid.  Suet. 
Tib.  c  61,  et  Sen.  Bene/.  Lib.  iii.  c.  6. 


With  so  dilate  and  absolute  a  power. 
Should  owe  the  office  of  it  to  their  service, 
And  good  of  all  and  every  citizen. 
Nor  shall  it  e'er  repent  us  to  have  wished 
The  senate  just,  and  favouring  lords  unto 

us, 
Since  their  free  loves  do  yield  no  less  de- 
fence 
To  a  prince's  state,  than  his  own  innocence. 
Say  then,  there  can  be^  nothing  in  their 

thought 
Shall  want  to  please  us,  that  hath  pleased 

them ; 
Our  suffrage  rather  shall  prevent,  than  stay 
Behind  their  wiUs :  'tis  empire  to  obey, 
Where  such,  so  great,  so  grave,  so  good 

determine. 
Yet,  for  the  suit  of  Spain, II  to  erect  a  temple 
In  honour  of  our  mother  and  our  self, 
We  must,  with  pardon  of  the  senate,  not 
Assent  thereto.   Their  lordships  may  object 
Our  not  denying  the  same  late  request 
Unto  the  Asian  cities :  we  desire 
That  our  defence  for  suffering   that  be 

known 
In  these  brief  reasons,  with  our  after  pur- 
pose. 
Since  deified  Augustus  hindered  not 
A  temple  to  be  built  at  Pergamum, 
In  honour  of  himself  and  sacred  Rome ; 
We,  that  have  all  his  deedsl  and  words 

observed 
Ever,  in  place  of  laws,  the  rather  followed 
That  pleasing  precedent,  because  with  ours, 
The  senate's   reverence,   also,   there  was 

joined. 
But  as,  t'  have  once  received  it,  may  de- 
serve 
The  gain  of  pardon ;  so,  to  be  adored 
With  the  continued  style,  and  note  of  gods. 
Through  all  the  provinces,  were  wild  am- 
bition. 
And  no  less  pride:   yea,  even  Augustus' 

name 
Would  early  vanish,  should  it  be  profaned 
With  such  promiscuous  flatteries.    Fdi:  our 

part, 
We  here  protest  it,  and  are  covetous 
Posterity  should  know  it,  we  are  mortal ; 
And  can  but  deeds  of  men:  'twere  glory^ 
enough, 

%  Tineas  soricesque  Palatii  vocat  istos  Sex. 
Aurel.  Vict,  et  Tacit.  Hist.  Lib.  i.  p.  233,  qui 
secretis  crintinat.  infamant  ignarum,  et  quo 
incautior  deciperetur^  palani  Uiudatum^  &»c. 

§  Vid.  Suet.  Tib.  c.  20,  et  Dio.  Hist.  Lib. 
Ivii.  p.  696. 

II  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  84  e/  8$. 

\  Cons.  Strab,  Lib.  vi.  de  Tib. 
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Could  we  be  truly  a  prince.     And,  they 
M        shall  add 
ll*j\bounding  grace  unto  our  memory, 
That   shall   report    us  worthy  our  fore- 
fathers, 
Careful  of  your  affairs,  constant  in  dangers, 
And  not  afraid  of  any  private  frown 
For  public  good.    These  things  shall  be 

to  us 
Temples  and  statues,  reared  in  your  minds, 
The  fairest,  and  most  during  imagery : 
For  those  of  stone  or  brass,  if  they  become 
Odious  in  judgment  of  posterity. 
Are  more  contemned  as  dying  sepulchres, 
Than  ta'ell  for  living  monuments.     We 

then 
Make  here  our  suit,  alike  to  gods  and  men ; 
The  one,  until  the  period  of  our  race. 
To  inspire  us  with  a  free  and  quiet  mind. 
Discerning  both  divine  and  human  laws; 
'I'he  other,  to  vouchsafe  us  after  death, 
An  honourable  mention,  and  fair  praise. 
To  accompany  our  actions  and  our  name : 
The  rest  of  greatness  princes  may  com- 
mand. 
And,  therefore,  may  neglect ;  only,  a  long, 
A  lasting,  high,  and  happy  memory 
They    should,    without    being    satisfied, 

pursue : 
Contempt  of  fame   begets    contempt  of 
virtue. 
Nat,  Rare! 
Sat.  Most  divine ! 
Sej.  The  oracles  are  ceased. 
That  only  Caesar,  with  their  tongue,  might 
spedk. 
Arr.  Let  me  be  gone:  most  felt  and 

open  this ! 
Cor,  Stay. 

Arr.  What!  to  hear  more  cunning  and 
fine  words. 
With  their  sound  flattered  ere  their  sense 
be  meant  ? 
Tib.  Their  choice  of  Antium,*  there  to 
place  the  gift 
Vowed  to  the  goddesst  for  our  mother's 

health, 
We  will  the  senate  know,  we  fairly  like ; 
As  also  of  their  grant}  to  Lepidus, 
For  his  repairing  the  ^Emilian  place, 
And  restoration  of  those  monuments : 
Their  gracej  too  in  confining  of  Silanus 
To  the  other  isle  Cithera,  at  the  suit 

*  Tacit.  Lib.  iii.  p.  71. 

t  Fortutia  equestris^  ibid. 

X  Tacit,  ibid. 

§  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iii.  p.  170. 

11  Torquata  virga  vestalis,  cujus  memoriam 


Of  his  religious!!  sister,  much  commends 
Their  policy,  so  tempered  with  their  mercy. 
But  for  the  honpurs  which  they  have  de- 
creed 
To  our  Sejanus,^'  to  advance  his  statue 
In  Pompey's  theatre,  (whose  ruining  fire 
His  vigilance  and  labour  kept  restraint 
In  that  one  loss,)  they  have  therein  out- 
gone 
ITieir  own  great  wisdoms,  by  their  skilful ' 

choice. 
And  placing  of  their  bounties  on  a  man,  [ 
Whose  merit  more  adorns  the  dignity. 
Than  that  can  him ;  and  gives  a  benefit, 
In  taking,  greater  than  it  can  receive. 
Blush  not,  Sejanus,**  thou  great  aid  of 

Rome, 
Associate  of  our  labours,  our  chief  helper ; 
Let  us  not  force  thy  simple  modesty 
With  offering  at  thy  praise,  for  more  we 

cannot, 
Since  there's  no  voice  can  take  it.    No  man 

here 
Receive  our  speeches  as  hyperboles  : 
For  we  are  far  from  flattering  our  friend. 
Let  envy  know,  as  from  the  need  to  flatter. 
Nor  let  them  ask  the  causes  of  our  praise : 
Princes  have  still  their  grounds  reared  with 

themselves, 
Above   the   poor   low  flats   of  common 

men ; 
And  who  will  search^  the  reasons  of  their 

acts, 
Must  stand  on  equal  bases.    Lead,  away : 
Our  loves  unto  the  senate. 

[Exeunt  Tib.  Sejan.  Natta.  Hat.  Lat. 
Officers,  6"^. 
Arr,  Caesar! 
Sab.  Peace. 
Cor.  Great  Pompey's  theatrett  was  never 

ruined 
Till  now,  that  proud  Sejanus  hath  a  statue 
Reared  on  his  ashes. 

Arr.  Place  the  shame  of  soldiers 
Above  the  best  of  generals?   crack  the 

world, 
And  bruise  the  name  of  Romans  into  dust, 
Ere  we  behold  it !  ' 

Sil.  Check  your  passion ; 
Lord  Drusus  tarries. 

Dm.  Is  my  father  mad.U 
Weary  of  life,  and  rule,  lords?   thus  to 

heave 

servat  niarmor  Romee^  vid.  Li^s.  comment,  in 
Tacit. 

U  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iii.  p.  71. 

••  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  74-76. 

tt  Vid.  Sen.  Cons.  ad.  Marc,  c  22. 

XX  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  76. 
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An  idol  up  with  praise !  make  him  his  mate, 
His  rival  in  the  empire ! 
Arr,  O,  good  prince. 
E>ru.  Allow  him  statues,  •  titles,  honours, 
such 
As  he  himself  refuseth  ! 
Arr.  Brave,  brave  Drusus  ! 
Dru.  The  first  ascents  to  sovereignty  are 
hard; 
But,  entered  once,  there  never  wants  or 

means, 
Or  ministers,  to  help  the  aspirer  on. 
Arr,  True,  gallant  Drusus. 
Dru.  We  must  shortly  pray 
To  Modesty,  that  he  will  rest  contented — 
Arr.  Ay,   where  he  is,  and  not  write 
emperor. 

Re>-enter%€]2LXiv&,  Satrius,  Latiaris, 
Clients,  6*^. 

Sej.  There  is  your  bill,  and  yours ;  bring 
you  your  man.  \To  Satrius.] 
I  have  moved  for  you,  too,  Latiaris. 

Dru.  What! 
Is  your  vast  greatness  grown  so  blindly  bold, 
That  you  will  over  us  ? 
Sej.  Why  then  give  way. 
Dru.  Give  way,  Colossus  1  do  you  lift  ? 
advance  you  ? 
Take  that  !t  [Strikes  him. 

Arr.    Good!    brave!    e.xcellent,    brave 

prince ! 
Dru.  Nay,  come,  approach.  [Draws  his 
stvord.]  What,  stand  you  off?  at  gaze? 
It  looks  too  full  of  death  for  thy  cold  spirits. 
Avoid  mine  eye,  dull  camel,  or  my  sword 
Shall  make  thy  bravery  fitter  for  a  grave. 
Than  for  a  triumph.     I'll  advance  a  statue 
O'  your  own  bulk ;  but 't  shall  be  on  the 

cross  ;t 
Where  I  will  nail  your  pride  at  breadth 

and  length. 
And  crack  those  sinews,  which  are  yet  but 

stretched 
With  your  swoln  fortune's  rage. 
Arr.  A  noble  prince ! 
All.  A  Castor,}  a  Castor,  a  Castor,  a 
Castor.        ^Exeunt  all  but  Sejanus. 

1  There  is  something  very  striking  in    the 
julence  of   Sejanus.       After  ^  this    speech    the 

auarto  has,  Mn.  Chorus,  which  is  repeated  at 
le  end  of  every  Succeeding  act  As  it  seems  to 
mean,  in  plain  Enzlish,  merelv  the  music  be- 
tween the  acts,  I  nave  not  thought  it  worth 
preserving.        

•  Tacit,  ibid. 

t  Tacit,  sequitnur  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  74,  guan- 
quam  aj^ud  Dionem  et  Zonaram  alUer  legitur. 


Sej.  He  that,  with  such  wrong  moved, 

can  bear  it  through 
With  patience,  and  an  even  mind,  knows 

how 
To  turn  it  back.    Wrath  covered  carries 

fate: 
Revenge  is  lost,  if  I  profess  my  hate. 
What  was  my  practice  late,  I'll  now  pursue. 
As  my  fell  justice:  this  hath  styled  it  new.* 

[Exit. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— The  Garden  (/Eudemus. 

Enter  Sejantis,  Livia,  and  Eudemus. 

Sej.  Physician,  thou  art  worthy  of  a  pro- 
vince. 
For  the  great  favours  done  unto  our  loves ; 
And,  but  that  greatest  Livia  bears  a  part 
In  the  requital  of  thy  services, 
I  should  sdone  despair  of  aught,  like  means. 
To  give  them  worthy  satisfaction. 

Liv.  Eudemus,  I  will  see  it,  shall  Receive 
A  fit  and  full  reward  for  his  large  merit. — 
But  for  this  potiono  we  intend  to  Drusus, 
No  more  our  husband  now,  whom  shall  we 

choose 
As  the  most  apt  and  abled  instrument, 
To  minister  it  to  him  ? 

Eud.  I  say,  Lygdus.lT 

Sej.  Lygdus?  what's  he? 

Liv.  An  eunuch  Drusus  loves. 

Eud.  Ay,  and  his  cup-bearer. 

Sej.  Name  not  a  second. 
If  Drusus  love  him,  and  he  have  that  place. 
We  cannot  think  a  fitter. 

Eud.  True,  my  lord. 
For  free  access  and  trust  are  two  main  aids. 

Sej.  Skilful  physician  I 

Liv.  But  he  must  be  wrought 
To  the  imdertaking,  with  some  laboured 
art. 

Sej.  Is  he  ambitious  ? 

Liv.  No. 

Szj.  Or  covetous  ? 

Liv.  Neither. 

X  SeruiUf  a^ud  Romatios,  et  ignoniiniosissi- 
fHunt  mortis  genus  eratsuppliciutn  crucis,  utex 
Liv.  ipso.  Tacit.  Dio.  et  omnibus  fere  antiquis, 
prasertim  historicis  constet.  vid.  Plant,  in  Mil. 
Amph.  Aulii.  Nor.  Lib.  i.  Scr.  3,  et  Jw. 
Sat.  vi.  Pone  crttcem  servo,  &»c. 

§  Sic  Drusus  ob  violentiavi  cognominatuSf 
vid.  Dion.  Rom.  Hist.  Lib.  Ivii.  p.  701. 

II  Vid.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  74-76. 

^  Tacit,  ibideuu 
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.  Eud.  Yet,  gold  is  a  good  general  charm. 
SeJ.  What  is  he,  then  ? 
Liv.  Faith,  only  wanton,  hght. 
ScJ.  How !  is'he  young  and  fair  ? 
Eud.  A  delicate  youth. 
SeJ.  Send  him  to  me,*  I'll  work  him. — 
Royal  lady, 
Though  I  have  loved  you  long,  and  with 

that  height 
Of  zeal  and  duty,  like  the  fire,  which  more 
It  mounts  it  trembles,   thinking  nought 

could  add 
Unto  the  fervour  which  your   eye   had 

kindled ; 
Yet,  now  I  see  your  wisdom,  judgment, 

strength. 
Quickness,   and  >vill,   to   apprehend   the 

means 
To  your  own  good  and  greatness,  I  protest 
Myself  through  rarified,   and  turned  all 

flame 
In  your  affection :  such  a  spirit  as  yours, 
Was  not  created  for  the  idle  second 
To  a  poor  flash,  as  Drusus ;  but  to  shine 
Bright  as  the  moon  among  the  lesser  lights, 
And  share  the  sov'reignty  of  all  the  world. 
Then  Livia  triumphs  in  her  proper  sphere, 
When  she  and  her  Sejanus  shall  divide 
The  name  of  Caesar,  and  Augusta's  star 
Be  dimmed  with  glory  of  a  brighter  beam : 
When  .^pippina'st  fires  are  quite  extinct, 
And  the  scarce-seen  Tiberius  borrows  all 
His  little  light  from  us,  whose  folded  arms 
Shall  make  one  perfect  orb.    [Knocking 

wiihin.']    Who's  that  ?    Eudemus, 
Look.    [Exit  Eudemus.]   'TIS  not  Drusus, 
lady,  do  not  fear. 
Liv.  Not  I,  my  lord ;  my  fear  and  love 
of  him 
Left  me  at  once. 

SeJ.  Illustrious  lady,  stay 

Eud.  [within.']  I'll  tell  his  lordship. 

jRe-enter  Eudemus. 

SeJ.  Who  is  it,  Eudemus  ? 
j^ud.  One  of  your  lordship's  servants 
brings  you  word 
The  emperor  hath  sent  for  you. 

SeJ.  O I  where  is  he  ? 
With  your  fair  leave,  dear  princess,  I'll  but 

ask 
A  question,  and  return.  [Exit. 

•  Spadonis  aniinum  siupro  devinxit.  Tacit, 
ibid. 

t  Gentianici  vidua. 

X  Cerussa  {apud  Romanes)  inter  fictitiores 
colores  erat  et  qiue  solein  ob  caloretn  timebat. 
vid.  Mart.  Lib.  ii.  Epig.  41 : 


Eud.  Fortunate  princess ! 
How  are  you  blest  in  the  fruition 
Of  this  unequalled  man,  the  soul  of  Rome, 
The  empire's  life,  and  voice  of  Caesar's 
world ! 
Liv.   So  blessed,  my  Eudemus,   as  to 
know 
The  bliss  I  have,  with  what  I  ought  to  owe 
The  means  that  wTought  it.     How  do  I 
look  to-day  ? 
Eud.  Excellent  clear,  believe  it.     This 
same  fucus 
Was  well  laid  on. 
Liv.  Methinks  'tis  here  not  white. 
Eud.  Lend  me  your  scarlet,  lady.     T\s 
the  sun. 
Hath  giv'n   some   little   taint    unto   the 

ceruse  ;t 
You  should  have  used  of  the  white  oil  I 

gave  you. 
Sejanus,  for  your  love !  his  very  name 
Commandeth  above  Cupid  or  his  shafts- 


[Paints  her  cheeks. 
Liv.  Nay,  now  you've  made  it  worse. 

Eud.  I'll  help  it  straight 

And  but  pronounced,  is  a  sufi[icient  charm 
Against  sdl  rumour ;  and  of  absolute  power 
To  satisfy  for  any  lady's  honour. 
Liv.  What  do  you  now,  Eudemus? 
Eud.  Make  a  light  fiicus, 
To  touch   you  o'er  withal.      Honoured 

Sejanus ! 
What  act,  though  ne'er  so  strange  and  in- 
solent, 
But  thait  addition  will  at  least  bear  out» 
If  't  do  not  expiate  ? 
Liv.  Here,  good  physician. 
Eud.  I  like  this  study  to  preserve  the  love 
Of  such  a  man,  that  comes  not  every  hour 
To  greet  the  world. — 'Tis  now  well,  lady» 

you  should 
Use  of  the  dentrifice  I  prescribed  yoa  too. 
To  clear  your  teeth,  and  ^e   prepared 

pomatxmi, 
To  smooth  the  skin : — ^A  lady  cannot  be 
Too  curious  of  her  form,  that  still  would 

hold 
The  heart  of  such  a  person,  made  her 

captive. 
As  you  have  his :  who,  to  endear  him  more 
In  your  clear  eye,  hath  put  away  his  wife,§ 
The  trouble  of  his  bed,  and  your  delights, 


Qitee  cretata  timet  FahuUa  nimbum, 
Cemssata  timet  Sabetid  solem.. 

§  Ex  qi4a  tres  liberos  genuerat^  ne  feU 
lid  sus^ectaretur.  Tacit.  Anfu  Lib.  iv. 
p.  76. 
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Fair  Apicata,  and  made  spacious  room 

To  your  new  pleasures. 
Liv.  Have  not  we  returned 

That  with  our  hate  to  Drusus,  and  dis- 
covery* 

Of  all  his  counsels  ? 
Eud.  Yes,  and  wisely,  lady. 

The  ages  that  succeed,  and  stand  far  off 

To  gaze  at  your  high  prudence,  shall  ad- 
mire, 

And  reckon  it  an  act  without  your  sex  •} 

It  hath  that  rare  appearance.    Some  will 
think 

Your  fortune  could  not  yield  a  deeper  soimd, 

Than  mixed  with  Drusus ;  but,  when  they 
shall  hear. 

That,  and  the  thunder  of  Sejanus  meet, 

Sejanus,  whose  high  name  doth  strike  the 
stars, 

And  rings  about  the  concave;  great  Sejanus, 

Whose  glories,  style,  and  titles  are  himself. 

The  often  iterating  of  Sejanus : 

They  then  will  lose  their  thoughts,  and  be 
ashamed 

To  take  acquaintance  of  them. 

Re-enter  Sejanus. 

Sej.  I  must  make 
A  rude  departure,  lady ;  Caesar  sends 
With  all  his  haste  both  of  command,  and 

prayer. 
Be  resolute  in  our  plot ;  you  have  my  soul, 
As  certain  yours  as  it  is  my  body's. 
And,  wise  physician,!  so  prepare  the  poison. 
As  you  may  lay  the  subtile  operation 
Upon  some  natural  disease  of  his  : 
Your  eunuch  send  to  me .  I  kiss  your  hands. 
Glory  of  ladies,  and  commend  my  love 
To  your  best  faith  and  memory. 

Liv.  yLy  lord, 
I  shall  but  change  your  words.    Farewell. 

Yet,  this 
Remember  for  your  heed,  he  loves  you  not ; 
You  know  what  I  have  told  you ;  his  designs 
Are  full  of  grudge  and  danger ;  we  must  use 
More  than  a  common  speed. 

Sej,  Excellent  lady, 
How  you  do  fire  my  blood ! 

Liv.  Well,  you  must  go  ? 
The  thoughts  be  best,  are  least  set  forth  to 
show.  [Exit  Sejanus. 

Eud.  When  will  you  take  some  physic, 
lady? 

^«ac^  without  ^<wrjrr:]  i.e.,  an   act  be- 
yond the  weakness  or  fears  of  your  sex. 

Whal. 
*  Were  Lygdus  made,  Sfc]  i.e.,  prepared  for 
the  business.    See  p.  54  a. 


Liv.  When 
I  shall,  Eudemus :  but  let  Drusus'  drug 
Be  first  prepared. 

Eud.  Were  Lygdus  made,'  that's  done ; 
I  have  it  ready.    And  to-morrow  morning 
I'll  send  you  a  perfume,  first  to  resolve 
And  procure  sweat,  and  then  prepare  a 

bath 
To  cleanse  and  clear  the  cutis ;    against 

when 
I'll  have  an  excellent  new  fiicus  made, 
Resistive  'gainst  the  sun,  the  rain,  or  wind^ 
Which  you  shall  lay  on  with  a  breath,  or 

oil. 
As  you  best  like,  and  last  some  fourteen 

hours. 
This  change  came  timely,  lady,  for  your 

health. 
And  the  restoring  your  complexion, 
Which  Drusus'  choler  had  almost  burnt  up; 
Wherein  your  fortune  hath  prescribed  you 

better 
Than  art  could  do. 

Liv.  Thanks,  good  physician, 
I'll  use  my  fortune,  you  shall  see,  with  re- 
verence. 
Is  my  coach  ready  ? 
.  Eud.  It  attends  your  highness. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — An  Apartment  in  the 
Palace. 

Enter  Sejanus. 

If  this  be  not  revenge,  when  I  have  done 
And  made  it  perfect,  let  Egyptian  slaves,  t 
Parthians,  and  barefoot  Hebrevs^  brand  my 

face. 
And  print  my  body  full  of  injuries. 
Thou  lost  thyself,  child  Drusus,  when  thou 

thoughtst 
Thou  couldst  outskip  my  vengeance*  or 

outstand 
The  power  I  had  to  crush  thee  into  air. 
.Thy  follies  now  shall  taste  what  kind  of 

man 
They  have  provoked,  and  this  thy  father's 

house 
Crack  in  the  flame  of  my  incensed  rage, 
Whose   fury   shall   admit   no   shame  or 

mean. — 
Adultery  !  it  is  the  lightest  ill 
I  will  commit.    A  race  of  wicked  acts 


•  Leg.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  76. 

t  Tcicit.  ibid,  et  Dion.  Rom.  Hist.  Lib.  lvl«. 
p.  709. 

X  Hi  apud  Romanos  barbariet  vilissimi astl- 
rnab.  Jint.  Mart.  &*c. 
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.Shall  flow  out  of  my  anger,  and  o'erspread 
•  The  world's  wide  face,  which  no  posterity' 

Shall  e'er  approve,  nor  yet  keep  silent : 
V        things 

That  for  their  cunning,  close,  and  cruel 
mark, 

Thy  father  would  wish  his,  and  shall,  per- 
haps, - 

Carry  the  empty  name,  but  we  the  prize. 

On,  then,  my  soul,  and  start  not  in  thy 
course ; 

Though  heaven  drop  sulphur,  and  hell 
belch  out  fire. 

Laugh  at  the  idle  terrors  :  tell  proud  Jove, 

Between  his  power  and  thine  there  is  no 
odds  : 

'Twas  only  fear  first  in  the  world  made 
gods.* 

Enter  Tiberius  attended. 

Tib.  Is  yet  Sejanus  Come  ? 
Sej.  He's  here,  dread  Caesar. 
Tib.  Let  all  depart  that  chamber,  and 
the  next.  [Exeunt  Attendants. 

Sit  down,  my  comfort.!    When  the  master 

prince 
Of  all  the  world,  Sejanus,  saith  he  fears. 
Is  it  not  fatal  ? 
Sej.  Yes,  to  those  are  feared. 
Tib.  And  not  to  him  ? 
Sej.  Not  if  he  wisely  turn 
That  part  of  fate  he  holdeth,  first  on  them. 
T'ib.  That  nature,  blood,  and  laws  of 

kind  forbid. 
Sej.  Do  policy  and  state  forbid  it  ? 
Tib.  No. 

Sej.  The  rest  of  poor  respects,  then  let 
goby; 
State  is  enough  to  make  the  act  just,  them 
guilty. 
Tib.  Long  hate  pursues  such  acts. 
Sej.  Whom  hatred  frights, 
Let  him  not  dream  of  sovereignty. 


1  Which  no  posterity 

Shall  e^er  ap^ove,  nor  yet  keep  silent:] 
This  sentiment,  with  what  precedes  and  follows 
it,  is  from  thcThyestes  of  Seneca : 

**  Age,  anime^fac  quod  nulla  posieritas Probet, 
Sed  nulla  taceat:   aliquod   audendunt   est 

nefas 
A  trox,  crtientum ;  tale  quod /rater  mens 
Suum  esse  inalit"  act  ii.  v.  192. — Whal. 

■  Who^  than  tofaily  would  tlieir own  thought 
believe.]  i.e.,  who,  rather  than  fail  of  proof, 
would  believe  the  mere  evidence  of  their  own 
thoughts.    Jonson  affects  great  brevity  in  his 


Tib.  Are  rites 
Of  faith,  love,  piety,  to  be  trod  down 
Forgotten,  and  made  vain  ? 

Sej.  All  for  a  crown. 
The  prince  who  shames  a  tyrant's  name  to 

bear, 
Shall  never  dare  do  anything  but  fear  ; 
All  the  command  of  sceptres  quite  doth 

perish. 
If  it  begin  religious  thoughts  to  cherish  : 
Whole  empires  fall,  swayed  by  those  nice 

respects  ; 
It  is  the  licence  of  dark  deeds  protects 
Even  states  most  hated,   when   no   laws 

resist 
The  sword,  but  that  it  acteth  what  it  list. 

Tib.  Yet  so,  we  may  do  all  things  cruelly. 
Not  safely. 
Sej.  Yes,  and  do  them  thoroughly. 
Tib.  Knows  yet  Sejanus  whom  we  point 

at? 
Sej.  Ay, 
Or  else  my  thought,  my  sense,  or  both  do 

err: 
Tis  Agrippina.t 

Tib.  She,  and  her  proud  race. 
Sej.  Proud  !  dangerous,  §  Caesar  :  for  in 
them  apace 
The  father's  spirit  shoots  up.    German  icus| 
Lives  in  their  looks,  their  gait,  their  form. 

t'  upbraid  us 
With  his  close  death,  if  not  revenge  the 
same. 
Tib.  The  act's  not  known. 
Sej.  Not  proved ;  but  whispering  Fame 
Knowledge  and  proof  doth  to  the  jealous 

give. 
Who,  than  to  fail,  would  their  own  thought 

believe.* 
It  is  not  safe,  the  children  draw  long  breath. 
That  are  provoked  by  a  parent's  death. 
Tib.  It  is  as  dangerous  to  make  them 
hence. 
If  nothing  but  their  birth  be  their  offence. 


expression,  and,  in  consequence  of  that,  is  not 
always  so  clear  as  he  might  be. — Whal. 


•  Idem,  et  Petro.  Arbiter,  Sat.  et  Statins, 
Lib.  iii. 

t  De  hoc  consultatione,  vid.  Suet.  Tib.  c  55. 

i  DeAgrif.  vid.  Dio.  Rom.  Hist.  Lib.  IviL  p.  69. 

§  De  Sejant  consil.  in  Agrip.  leg.  Tacit, 
Ann.  Lib.  i.  p.  23,  et  Lib.  iv.  p.  "yj-i^,  de 
Tib.  susp.  Lib.  iii.  p.  53. 

II  Gnaris  omnibus  Icetam  Tiberio  Germanici 
mortem  male  dissimuiari.  Tacit.  Lib.  iiL  ibid. 
Hue  confr^  Tacit,  narrat.  de  morte  Pisonis, 
p.  55,  et  Lib.  iv.  p.  74.  Germanici  mortem  inter 
prorfera  ducebat. 
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,  Sej.  Stay,  till  they  strike  at  Caesar ;  then 

their  crime 
Will  be  enough  ;  but  late  and  out  of  time 
For  him  to  punish. 

Tib.  Do  they  purpose  it  ? 
Sej.  You  know,  sir,  thunder  speaks  not 
till  it  hit. 
Be  not  secure  ;  none  swiftlier  are  opprest, 
Than  they  whom   confidence  betrays  to 

rest. 
Let  not  your  daring  make  your  danger 

such : 
All  power  is  to  be  feared,  where  'tis  too 

much. 
The  youths  are  of  themselves  hot,  violent, 
Full  of  great  thought ;    and    that  male- 
spirited  dame,* 
Their  mother,  slacks  no  means  to  put  them 

on. 
By  large  allowance,  popular  presentings, 
Increase  of  train  and  state,  suing  for  titles ; 
Hath  them  commended  with  like  prayers,  f 

like  vows, 
To  the  same  gods,  with  Csesar  :  days  and 

nights 
She  spends  in  banquets   and   ambitious 

feasts 
For  the  nobility  ;  where  Caius  Silius, 
Titius  Sabmus,  old  Arruntius, 
Asinius  GaUus,  Furnius,  Regulus, 
And  others  of  that  discontented  list, 
Are  the  prime  guests.   There,  and  to  these, 

she  tells 
Whose  niece  she  was, J  whose  daughter, 

and  whose  wife. 
And  then  must  they  compare  her  with 

Augusta, 
Ay,  and  prefer  her  too;  commend  her  form. 
Extol  her§  fruitfulness,  at  which  a  shower 
Falls  for  the  memory  of  Germanicus.  • 
Which  they  blow  over  straight  with  windy 

praise  ' 

And  puffing  hopes  of  her  aspiring  sons  ; 
Who,  with  these  hourly  ticklings,  grow  so 

pleas^, 
And  wantonly  conceited  of  themselves. 
As  now  they  stick  not  to  believe  they're 

such 
As  these  do  give  them  out ;  and  would  be 
thought 

*  JVkere  ettilt  iSf  &*c.\ 

*'  Ivikil  est  audacius  tilts 
Defrensis:  tram  et  animosa  crimine  sumunt.** 
Juv.  Sat.  vi. 

•  Deamm.  virili  Agrip.  cons.   Tacit.  Ann. 
Lab.  i.  p.  12  et  22.  Lib.  ii.  p.  47. 

t  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  79 
X  Erat   enim  neptis  Augustif   Agrippte  et 
VOL.  I. 


More  than  competitors,  immediate  heirs. 
Whilst  to  their  thirst  of  rule,  they  win  the 

rout 
(That's  still  the  friend  of  novelty),  ||  with 

hope 
Of  future  freedom,  which  on  every  change 
That  greedily,  though  emptily  expects. 
Caesar,  'tis  age  in  all  things  breeds  neglects, 
And  princes  that  will  keep  old  dignity 
Must  not  admit  too  youthful  heirs  stand 

by; 
Not  their  own  issue  ;  but  so  darkly  set 
As  shadows  are  in  picture,  to  give  height 
And  lustre  to  themselves. 

Tib.  We  will  command^ 
Their  rank  thoughts  down,  and  with  a 

stricter  hand 
Than  we  have  yet  put  forth ;  their  trains 

must  bate. 
Their  titles,  feasts,  and  factions. 

Sej.  Or  your  state. 
But  how,  sir,  will  you  work? 
Tih.  Confine  them. 
Sej.  No. 
They  are  too  great,  and  that  too  faint  a 

blow 
To  give  them  now  ;  it  would  have  served 

at  first, 
When  with  the  weakest  touch  their  knot 

had  burst. 
But  now,  your  care  must  be,  not  to  detect 
The  smallest  cord,  or  line  of  your  suspect ; 
For  such,  who  know  the  weight  of  princes' 

fear, 
Will,  when  they  find  themselves  discovered, 

rear 
Their  forceSi   Hke  seen  snakes,  that  else 

would  lie 
Rolled  in  their  circles,   close :   nought  is 

more  high, 
Daring,     or    desperate,     than    offenders 

found ; 
Where  guilt  is,*  rage  and  courage  both 

abound. 
The  course  must  be,  to  let  them  still  swell 

up,  - 
Riot,  and  surfeit  on  blind  fortune's  cup  ; 
Give  them  more    place,   more  dignities, 

more  style, 
Call  them  to  court,  to  senate  ;  in  the  while, 

Julue  filia^    Gertnanici  uxor.    Suet.    Aug. 
c.  64. 

§  De  facund.  ejus.  vid.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  ii. 
p.  39,  et  Lib.  iv.  p.  77. 

II  Displtcere  regnantihus  civilia  filiorunt 
ingenia :  neque  ob  aliud  interceptos  quant  quia 
Pop.  Ront.  eequojure  contplecti^  redaita  liber' 
tate,  agitaverint.  Nat.  Tacit.  Lib.  ii.  Ann.  p.  49. 

\  Vid.  Suet.  Tib.  c  54. 
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Take  from  their  strength  some  one  or 

twain  or  more, 
Of  the  main  fautors,  (it  will  fright  the  store, ) 
And»   by  some  by-oocasioii.    Thus,  with 

slight 
You  shall  disarm  them  first ;  and  they,  in 
\         night 

1  Of  their  ambition,  not  perceive  the  train, 
}  Till  4n  the  engine  they  are  caught  and  slain. 
_  ITV^.  We  would  not  kill,  if  we  knew  how 

K  to  save ; 
Yet,  than  a  throne,  'tis  cheaper  give  a  grave. 
Is  there  no  way  to  bind  them  by  deserts  ? 
Sej.  Sir,  wolves  do  change  their  hair,  but 

not  their  hearts. 
While  thus  your  thought  unto  a  mean  is 

tied, 
You  neither  dare  enough,  nor  do  provide. 
All  modesty  is  fond,  and  chiefly  where 
The  subject  is  no  less  compelled  to  bear. 
Than  praise  his  sovereign's  acts. 

Tib.  We  can  no  longer* 
Keep  on  our    mask  to  thee,    our  dear 

Sejanus ; 
Thy  thoughts  are  ours,  in  all,  and  we  but 

proved 
Their  voice,   in  our  designs,    which   by 

assenting 
Hath  more  confirmed  us,  than  if  hearten- 
ing Jove 
Had,  from  his  hundred  statues,  bid  us 

strike, 
And  at  the  stroke  clicked  all  his  marble 

thumbs,  t 
But  who  shall  first  be  struck? 

Sej.  First,  Caius  SiUus ; 
He   is  the  most  of  mark,  and  most  of 

danger : 
In  power  and  reputation  equal  strong, 
Having  commanded}  an  imperial  army 
Seven  years  together,  vanquished  Sacrovir 
In  Germany,  and  thence  obtained  to  wear 
The  ornaments  triumphal.    His  steep  fall. 
By  how  much  it  doth  give  the  weightier 

crack. 
Will  send  more  wounding  terror  to  the  rest. 
Command  them  stand  aloof,  and  give  more 

way 
To  our  surprising  of  the  principal. 


•  Tiberiuftt  variis  artilms  devinxit  adeo 
Sejanus,  ut  obscurum  advemtm  alios,  sibiuni 
incautum,  intectumqtu  efficent.  Tacit  Ann. 
lib.  iv.  p.  74.  VmL  Dio.  Hist.  Rom.  Lib.  Ivil 

P- 707- 

T  Premere  poUicem,a^ud  Romanes,  fnaxinti 

Jdvoris  eratsignum.  Horat.  Epist.  adLollium. 

Fautor  utroque  horum  laudabit  pollice  ludutn. 

Et  Plin.  Nat.  Hist  Lib.  ixviil  cap.  2.     Poi- 

Hces,  cum  faveamus,  premere  etiam  Proverbio 


Tib.  Butwhat,§Sabinus? 

Sq.  Let  him  grow  awhile, 
His  fate  is  not  yet  ripe  :  we  must  not  pluck 
At  all  together,  lest  we  catch  ourselves. 
And  there's  Arruntius  too,  he  only  talks. 
But  Sosia,||  Silius'wife,  would  be  wound  in 
Now,  for  she  hath  a  fiiry  in  her  breast. 
More  than  hell  ever  knew  ;  and  would  be ' 

sent 
Thither  in  time.    Then  is  there  one  Cremu- 

tiusT 
Cordus,  a  writing  fellow,  they  have  got 
To  gather  notes  of  the  precedent  times. 
And  make  them  into  Annals  ;  a  most  tart 
And  bitter  spirit,  I  hear :  who,  imder  colour 
Of  praising  those,  doth  tax  the  present 

state. 
Censures  the  men,  the  actions,  leaves  no 

trick, 
No  practice  unexamined,  parallels 
The  times,   the  governments;    a  profest 

champion 

For  the  old  liberty 

Tib.  A  perishing  wretch  ! 
As  if  there  were  that  chaos  bred  in  things. 
That  laws  and  hberty  would  not  rather 

choose 
To  be  quite  broken,  and  ta'en  hence  by  us. 
Than  have  the  stain  to  be  preserved  by 

such. 
Have  we  the  means  to  make  these  guilty 

first? 
Sej.  Trust  that  to  me :  let  Caesar,  by  his  . 

power, 
But  cause  a  formal  meeting  of  the  senate, ' 
I  will  have  matter  and  accusers  ready. 
Tib.  But  how  ?  let  us  consult. 
Sej.  We  shall  misspend 
The  time  of  action.     Counsels  are  unfit 
In  business,  where  all  rest  is  more  perni- 
cious 
Than  rashness  can  be.    Acts  of  this  close 

kind 
Thrive  more  by  execution  than  advice. 
There  is  no  lingering  in  that  work  begun. 
Which  cannot  praised  be,   until   througii 

done. 
Tib.  Our  edict  shall  forthwith  command 

a  court.** 


jttbemur.  Deinterp.  loci,vid.  An^.  Pol.  MiscelL 
cap.  xlii.  et  Turn.  Adver.  Lib.  xl  cap.  6. 
%  Tacit.  Lib.  Ann.   iii.   p.   63,  et  Lib. 


xu.   p.   63,  et  JLib.    IV. 

\Tacit  ibid.  i|  Tacit  ibid. 

\  Vid.  Tacit  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  d.  83.  Dio.  Hist. 
Rom.  Lib.  IviL  p.  710,  et  Sen.  Cons,  ad  Marc. 
cap.  I,  etfiisius,  cap.  33. 

**  Edicto  utpiurimum  Senatores  in  curiam 
I  vocatos  constat     Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  i  p.  3. 
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"While  I  can  live,  I  will  prevent  earth's  fury: 
*E|AoO  $av6vro9  y<ua  i^x'^'^^  irvpl.*  [Exit. 

iS»/«r  Julius  Posthumus. 

Pos.  My  lord  Sejanus— • 

SeJ.  Juliust  Posthumus  ! 
Come  with  my  wish !    What  news  from 
Agrippina's  ? 

Pos.  Faith,  none.  They  all  lock  up  them- 
selves a'  late, 
Or  talk  in  character ;  I  have  not  seen 
A  company  so  changed.     Except  they  had 
Intelligence  by  augury  of  our  practice. 

SeJ.  When  were  you  there  ? 

Pos.  Last  night. 

SeJ.  And  what  guests  found  you  ? 

Pos.  Sabinus,  Silius,  the  old  list,   Ar- 
runtius, 
Fumius,  and  Gallus. 

Sej\  Would  not  these  talk  ? 

Pos,  Little. 
And  yet  we  offered  choice  of  argument. 
Satrius  was  with  me. 

SeJ.  Well :  'tis  guilt  enough 
Theur  often  meeting.    You  forgot  to  extoU 
The  hospitable  lady  ? 

Pos.  No ;  that  trick 
Was  well  put  home,  and  had  succeeded 

too, 
But  that  Sabinus  couglied  a  caution  out ; 
For  she  began  to  swell. 

Sej.  And  may  she  burst ! 
Julius,  I  would  have  you  go  instantly 
Unto  the  palace  of  the  great  Augusta, 
And,  by  your{  kindest  friend,  get  swift 

access; 
Acquaint  her  with  these  meetings :  tell  the 

wordsl 
You  brought  me  the  other  day,  of  Silius, 
Add  somewhat  to  them.    Make  her  under- 
stand 
The  danger  of  Sabinus,  and  the  times. 
Out  of  his  closeness.    Give  Arruntius'  words 
Of  malice  against  Csesar ;  so,  to  Gallus : 
But,  above  all,  to  Agrippina.     Say, 
As  you  may  truly,  that  her  infinite  pride,  If 
Propt  with  the  hopes  of  her  too  fruitful 

womb. 
With  popular  studies  gapes  for  sovereignty, 

*  Vulgaris  quidant  versus^  quern  stepe  Tiber, 
recitasse  memoratur.  Dion.  Hist.  Rom.  Lib. 
hriii.  P*  739- — [Equivalent  to  Afris  mot  le  tU- 

T  De  yulio  Postkumo,  vid.  Tacit.  Ann, 
Lib.  tv.  p.  77.  • 

X  Proximi  Agrip.  inliciebantur  pravis  ser- 
numibus  tumidos  :pirifus  Perstimulare.  Tacit, 
ibid. 


And  threatens  Caesar.    Pray  Augusta  then. 
That  for  her  own,  great  Caesar's,  and  the 

pub- 
Lic  safety,  she  be  pleased  to  urge  these 

dangers. 
Caesar  is  too  secure,  he  must  be  told, 
And  best  he'll  take  it  from  a  mother's 

tongue. 
Alas  !  what  is't  for  us  to  sound,  to  explore, 
To  watch,  oppose,  plot,  practise,  or  pre- 
vent, 
If  he,  for  whom  it  is  so  strongly  laboured, 
Shall,  out  of  greatness  and  free  spirit,  be 
Supinely  negligent  ?  our  city's  now** 
Divided  as  in  time  o'  the  civil  war. 
And  men  forbear  not  to   declare  them- 
selves 
Of  Agrippina's  party.     Every  day 
The  faction  multiplies ;  and  will  do  more. 
If  not  resisted :  you  can  best  enlarge  it, 
As  you  find  audience.     Noble  Posthumus, 
Commend  me  to  your  Prisca:  and  pray 

her. 
She  will  solicit  this  great  business, 
To  earnest  and  most  present  execution. 
With  all  her  utmost  credit  with  Aug^usta. 
Pos,  I  shall  not  fail  in  my  instructions. 

[£xit. 
SeJ.  This  second,  from  his  mother,  will 

well  urge 
Our  late  design,  and  spur  on  Caesar's  rage ; 
Which  else  might  grow  remiss.     The  way 

to  put 
A  prince  in  blood,  is  to  present  the  shapes 
Of  dangers  greater  than  they  are,  like  late 
Or  early  shadows ;    and,    sometimes,   to 

feign 
Where  there  are  none,  only  to  make  him 

fear; 
His  fear  will  make  him  cruel:  and  once 

entered. 
He  doth  not  easily  learn  to  stop,  or  spare 
Where  he  may  doubt.    This  have  I  made 

my  rule. 
To  thrust  Tiberius  into  tyranny, 
And  make  him  toil,  to  turn  aside  those 

jalocks. 
Which    I  alone   could  not  remove  with 

safety. 
Drusus  oncegone,  Germanicus'  three  sonsft 


§  MutUia  Prisca,  qua  in  animum  Augusta 
valida.     Tacit,  ibid. 

II  Verba  Silii  immodice  Jactata,  vid.  apud 
Tac.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  ^9. 

%  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  77. 

••  Hoc  apud  Tacit,  leg.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  79, 

ft  Quorum^  non  dubia  successioy  neque  ^argi 
venerium  in  trespoteratf^gK.vid.  Tacit.  Ann, 
Lib.  iv.  p.  77. 
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Would  clog  my  way  ;  whose  guards  have 

f*  too  much  faith 
TO©e  corrupted  :  and  their  mother  known 
Of  too  too  unreproved  a  chastity, 
To  be  attempted,  as  light  Livia  was. 
'  Work  then,  my  art,  on  Caesar's  fears,  as 

they 
^On  those  they  fear,   till  all  my   lets  be 

cleared, 
'  And  he  in  ruins  of  his  house,  and  hate 
Of  all  his  subjects,  bury  hi^  own  state ; 
When  with  my  peace,  and  safety,  I  will  rise, 
By  making  him  the  public  sacrifice. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  III.— ^  I^oom  in  Agrippina's 
House. 

Enter  Satrius  and  Natta. 

Sat.  They're  grown  exceeding  circum- 
spect, Mid  wary. 
Nat.  They  have  us  in  the  wind :  and  yet 
Amintius 
Cannot  contain  himself. 
Sat.  Tut,  he's  not  yet 
Looked  after;  there  are  others  more  de- 
sired,* 
That  are  more  silent. 
Nat.  Here  he  comes.    Away. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  S>3hia\x5,  Amintius,  andCoTdviS. 

Sab.  How  is  it,  that  these  beagles  haunt 
the  house 
Of  Agrippina  ? 

Arr.  O,  they  hunt.f  they  hunt ! 
There  is  some  game  here  lodged,  which 

they  must  rouse. 
To  make  the  great  ones  sport. 

Cor.  Did  you  observe 
How  they  inveighed  'gainst  Caesar  ? 

Arr.  Ay,  baits,  baits. 
For  us  to  bite  at :  would  I  have  my  flesh 
Tom  by  the  public  hook,  these  qualified 

hangmen 
Should  be  my  company. 
Cor.  Here  comes  another. 

[Dom.  Aitr  passes  over  the  stage. 
;     Arr.  Ay,  there's  a  man.t  Afer  the  orator ! 
I  One  that  hath  phrases,  figures,  and  fine 
flowers, 

*  SiliuSf  Sahinus,  de  quibus  supra. 

t  Tib.  tetnpor.  delatores  genus  homtnuftt 
publico  exitio  repertum,  etpcenis  quidetn  nun- 
mtam  satis  c&ercitumt  fer prtemiaeliciebantur. 
Tac.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  82. 

t  De  Domit.  A/,  vid.  Tac.  Ann.  Lib.  iv. 
p.  89-93. 


To  strew  his  rhetoric  with, §  and  doth  make 

haste, 
To  get  him  note,  or  name  by  any  offer 
Where  blood  or  gain  be  objects ;  steeps  his 

words, 
When  he  would  kill,  in  artificial  tears : 
The  crocodile  of  Tyber  !  him  I  love. 
That  man  is  mine ;  he  hath  my  heart  and 

voice 
When  I  would  curse !  he,  he. 

Sab.  Contemn  the  slaves. 
Their  present  lives  will   be   their  future 

graves.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  W.— Another  Apartment  in  the 

same. 

Enter  Silius,  Agrippina,  Nero,  and  Sosia. 

Sil.  May't  please  your  highness  not  for- 
get yourself ; 
I  dare  not,  with  my  manners,  to  attempt 
Your  trouble  farther. 
Agr.  Farewell,  noble  Silius ! 
Sil.  Most  royal  princess. 
A^.  Sosia  stays  with  us  ? 
Stl.  She  is  your  servant,  and  doth  owe 
your  grace 
An  honest,  but  unprofitable  love. 
Agr,  How  can  that  be,  when  there's  no 

gain  but  virtue's  ? 
Sil.  You  take  the  moral,  not  the  politic 
sense. 
I  meant,  as  she  is  bold,  and  free  of  speech, 
Eamestil  to  utter  what  her  zealous  thought 
Travails  withal,  in  honour  of  your^  house ; 
Which  act,  as  it  is  simply  bom  in  her, 
Partakes  of  love  and  honesty ;  but  may. 
By  the  over-often,  and  unseasoned  use, 
Tum  to  your  loss  and  danger  .\  for  your 

state 
Is  waited  on  by  envies,  as  by  eyes ; 
And  every  second  guest  your  tables  take 
Is  a  fee'd  spy,  to  observe  who  goes,  who 

comes ; 
What  conference  you  have,  with  whom, 

where,  when, 
What  the  discourse  is,  what  the  looks,  the 

thoughts 
Of  every  person  there,  they  do  extract. 
And  make  into  a  substance. 
Agr.  Hear  me,  Silius. 

§  Quoquofatcinore  properus  clartscere.  Tacit, 
ibid.  Et  tnfra.  prosperiore  eloquentia  qnam 
morumfamA/uit.  Etp.  93.  diuegens,  eifarU 
nuper  preemto  male  ustts,  piura  ad  fiagitu^ 
accinnretur. 

11  Vid.  Tac.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  79. 
I     *ff  Ibid.  p.  77. 
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Were  all  Tiberius'  body  stuck  with  eyes, 
And  every  wall  and  hanging  in  my  house 
Transparent,  as  this  lawn  I  wear,  or  air ; 
Yea,  had  Sejanus  both  his  ears  as  long 
As  to  my  inmost  closet,  I  would  hate 
To  whisper  any  thought,   or  change  an 

act, 
To  be  made  Juno's  rival.    Virtue's  forces 
Shew  ever  noblest  in  conspicuous  courses. 
Sil.  'Tis  great,  and  bravely  spoken,  hke 

the  spirit 
Of  Agrippina :  yet,  your  highness  knows. 
There  is  nor  loss   nor   shame  in  provi- 
dence; 
Few  can,   what   all   should   do,   beware 

enough. 
You  may  perceive*    with  what  officious 

face, 
Satrius,  and  Natta,  Afer,  and  the  rest 
Visit  your  house,  of  late,  to  enquire  the 

secrets ; 
And  with  what  bold  and  privileged  art, 

they  rail 
Against  Augusta,  yea,  and  at  Tiberius ; 
Tell  tricks  of  Livia,  and  Sejanus ;  all 
To  excite,  and  call  your  indignation  on, 
That  they  might  hear  it  at  more  liberty. 
A^r.  You're  too  suspicious,  Sihus. 
St/.  Pray  the  gods, 
I  be  so,  Agrippina ;  but  I  fear 
Some  subtile  practice.!    They  that  durst 

to  strike 
At  so  exampless,  and  unblamed  a  life,^ 
As  that  of  the  renowned  Germanicus, 
Will  not  sit  down  with  that  exploit  alone  : 
He    threatens   many   that    hath   injured 

one.' 
Nero.  'Twere  best  rip  forth  their  tongues  , 

sear  out  their  eyes, 
When  next  they  come. 
Sos.  A  fit  reward  for  spies. 

Enter  Drusus  jun. 

Dru,jun.  Hear  you  the  rumour? 
Agr.  What? 


^  yf/jp  exampless,  and  unblamed  a  life.'\  At 
a  life  that  had  no  parallel ;  was  beyond  all  ex- 
ample, or  imitation.  Exampless  is  a  term  of 
the  author's  coining :  and  by  the  same  poetical 
prerogative,  Chapman,  in  his  verses  on  this 
tragedy,  uses  the  word  exampling. 

Our  Phoebus  may  with  his  exampline  beams." 

Whal. 

•  He  threatens  many  thai  hath  injured  one.} 

"  Afultis  minatur,  gut  uni/acit  injuriam.** 

Pub.  Syrus. 


i( 


Dm.  jun.  Drusus  is  dying.  J 
A^r.  Dying ! 
Nero.  That's  strange ! 
Agr.  You  were  with  hfm  yesternight. 
Dru.  jun.  One  met  Eudemus  the  phy- 
sician. 
Sent  for,  but  now ;  who  thinks  he  cannot 
live, 
Sil.  Thinks  !  if  it  be  arrived  at  that,  he 
knows, 
Or  none. 
Agr.  'Tis   quick !   what  should  be  his 

disease? 
Sil.  Poison,  poison— 
Agr.   How,  Silius ! 
Nero.  What's  that  ? 

Sil.  Nay,  nothing.     There  was  late  a 
certain  blow 
Given  o'  the  face. 
Nero.  Ay,  to  Sejanus. 
Sil.  True. 

Dru.  jun.  And  what  of  that  ? 
Sil.  I'm  glad  I  gave  it  not. 
Nero.  But  there  is  somewhat  else  ? 
Sil.  Yes,  private  meetings, 
With  a  great  lady — at  a  physician's, 
And  a  wife  turned  away. 
Nero.  Ha ! 
Sil.  Toys,  mere  toys : 
What  wisdom's  now  in  th'  streets,  in  the 
common  mouth  ? 
Dru.  jun.  Fears,  whisperings,  tumults, 
noise,  I  know  not  what : 
They  say  the  Senate  sit.§ 

Sil.  I'll  thither  straight ; 
And  see  what's  in  the  forge. 

Agr.  Good  Silius,  do  ; 
Sosia  and  I  will  in. 

Sil.  Haste  you,  my  lords, 
To  visit   the   sick   prince ;    tender  your 

loves. 
And  sorrows  to   the   people.     This  Se- 
janus, 
Trust  my  divining  soul,  hath  plots  on  all : 
No  tree,  that  stops  his  prospect,  but  must 
fall.  [Exeunt. 


In  this  fulness  and  frequency  of  sentence,  as  he 
calls  it  in  his  preface,  Jonson  placelh  one  part  of 
the  office  of  a  tragic  poet :  and  the  learned  reader 
will  perceive,  from  the  brevity  and  number  of 
these  maxims,  that  instead  of  copying  after  the 
models  of  ancient  Greece,  he  hath  conformed  to 
the  practice  of  Seneca  the  tragedian. — Whal. 

•  Tacit,  ibid,  et  pp.  90  et  92. 

t  Suet.  Tib.  c.  2,  Dion,  Rom.  Hist.  Lib.  Ivii. 

p.  705- 
X  Tac.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  pp.  74,  75,  76,  7^ 
§  Vid.  Tac.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  76. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  \,—The  Senate  House. 

Enter  Praecones,  Lictores,  Sejanus,  Varro, 
Latiaris,  Cotta,  and  Afer. 

Sej.  'Tis  only*  you  must  urge  against 
him,  Varro  ; 
Nor  I,  nor  Caesar  may  appear  therein, 
Except  in  your  defence,  who  are  the  consul; 
And,  imder  colour  of  late  enmity 
Between  your  father  and  his,  may  better  do 

it, 
As  free  from  all  suspicion  of  a  practice. 
Here  be  your  notes,  what  points  to  touch 

at ;  read: 
Be  cunning  in  them.    Afer  has  them  too. 
Var.  But  is  he  summoned  ? 
Sej.  No.     It  was  debated 
By  Caesar,  and  concluded  as  most  fit 
To  take  him  unprepared. 

Afer,  And  prosecute 
All  under  name  of  treason.! 
Var,  I  conceive. 

Enter  Sabinus,  Gallus,  Lepidus,  and 
Arruntius. 

Sab.  Drusus  being  dead,  Caesar  will  not 

be  here. 
Gal.  What  should  the  business  of  this 

senate  be  ? 
Arr.  That  can  my  subtle  whisperers  tell 
you:  we 
That  are  the  good-dull-noble  lookers  on, 
Are  only  called  to  keep  the  marble  warm. 
What  should  we  do  with  those  deep  mys- 
teries. 
Proper  to  these  fine  heads  ?  let  them  alone. 
Our  ignorance  may,  perchance,  help  us  be 

saved 
From  whips  and  furies. 
Gal.  See,  see,  see  their  action! 
Arr.  Ay,    now  their  heads  do  travail, 
now  they  work; 
Their  faces  run  like  shittles;  they  are  weav- 
ing 
Some  curious  cobweb  to  catch  flies. 

Sab.  Observe, 
They  take  their  places. 

*  That  communicate  our  loss.]    Share  in  our 
loss,  a  Latinism. — Whal. 


*  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  79. 

t  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  79.  Sed  cuncta 
qtutstione  maj'esiatis  exercita. 

X  Tacit,  eod.  Lib.  iv.  p.  76.  Consulesque  sede 
vnl^ariper  speciem  meestitia  sedentes. 


Arr.  What,t  so  low ! 

Gal.  O  yes. 
They  must  be  seen  to  flatter  Caesar's  g^ef. 
Though  but  in  sitting. 

Var.  Bid  us  silence. 

Prce,  Silence! 

Var.  "  Fathers  conscript,^  may  this  our 
present  meeting 
Turn  fair,  and  fortunate  to  the  common- 
wealth !" 

Enter  Silius,  and  other  Senators. 

Sej.  See,  Silius  enters. 

Sil.  Hail,  grave  fathers  I 

Lie.  Stand. 
Silius,  forbear  thy  place. 

Sen.  How! 

Pree.  Silius,  stand  forth. 
The  consul  hath  to  charge  thee. 

Lie.  Room  for  Caesar. 

Arr,  Is  he  come  too !  nay  then  expect 
a  trick. 

Sab.  Silius  accused !  sure  he  will  answer 
nobly. 

Enter  Tiberius  attended. 

Tib.  We  stand  amazed,  fathers,  to  be- 
>     hold 
This  general  dejection.    Wherefore  sit 
Rome's  consuls  thus  dissolved, H  as  they 

had  lost 
All  the  remembrance  both  of  style  and 

place? 
It  not  becomes.  No  woes  are  of  fit  weight. 
To  make  the  honour  of  the  empire  stoop: 
Though  I,  in  my  peculiar  self  may  meet 
Just  reprehension,  that  so  suddenly. 
And,  in  so  fresh  a  grief,  would  greet  the 

senate. 
When  private  tongues,   of  kinsmen  and 

allies, 
Inspired  with  comforts,  lothly  are  endured. 
The  face  of  men  not  seen,  and  scarce  the 

day. 
To  thoiisands  that  conimunicate  our  loss.^ 
Nor  can  1  argue  these  of  weakness;  since 
They  take  but  natural  ways ;   yet  I  must 

seek 


§  Preefatio  solennis  Consulum  Rom.  vid  Bar. 
Briss.  de/or.  Lib.  ii. 

II  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  76. — ^Jons. 

[Gallus  had  just  before  taken  notice  of  the  con- 
suls descending  from  their  proper  places  to  an 
inferior  seat,  in  complaisance  to  Caesar's  grief 
for  the  death  of  Drusus.  Tiberius,  on  his  en- 
trance, reproves  them  for  this  dispiritedness. 

Whal.1 
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For  stronger  aids,  and  those  fair  helps  draw 

out 
From  warm    embraces   of  the  common- 
wealth. 
Our  mother,  great  Augusta,  's  struck  with 

time, 
Our  self  imprest  with  aged  characters, 
Drusus  is  gone,  his  children  young  and 

babes; 
Our  aims  must  now  reflect  on  those  that 

may 
Give  timely  succour  to  these  present  ills, 
And  are  our  only  glad-surviving  hopes, 
The  noble  issue  of  Germanicus» 
Nero  and  Drusus:    might  it  please    the 

consul 
Honour  them  in,  they  both  attend  without. 
I  would  present  them  to  the  senate's  care, 
And  raise  those  suns  of  joy  that  should 

drink  up^ 
These  floods  of  sorrow  in  your  drowned 

eyes. 
Arr,  By  Jove,  I  am  not  CEdipus  enough 
To  understand  this  Sphinx. 
Sab.  The  princes  come. 

Enter  Nero  and  Drusvs  junior. 

Tib.  Approach  you,  noble  Nero,  noble 
Drusus. 

These  princes,  fathers,  when  their  parent 
died, 

I  gave  unto  their  uncle,  with  this  prayer. 

That  though  he  had  proper  issue  of  his 
own, 

He  would  no  less  bring  up,  and  foster 
these. 

Than  that  self-blood;  and  by  that  act  con- 
firm 

Their  worths  to  him,  and  to  posterity. 

Drusus  ta'en  hence,  I  turn  my  prayers  to 
you. 

And  'fore  our  country  and  our  gods,  be- 
seech 

You  take,  and  rule  Augustus'  nephew's 
sons, 

Sprung  of  the  noblest  ancestors;  and  so 

Accomplish  both  my  duty,  and  your  own. 

Nero,  and  Drusus,  these  shall  be  to  you 

^  And  raise  those  suns  of  joy  that  should 
drink  «r/,  ^c.'\    The  quarto  reads : 

"  And  raise  those  springs  of  joy  that  should  ex- 
haust" &c. 

'  And  may  they  know  no  rivals  but  them- 
selves.'] In  the  Double  Falsehood^  brought  out 
by  Mr.  Theobald  as  written  by  Shakspeare,  is 
this  line : — 

"  None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel," 


In  place  of  parents,   these  your  fathers, 

these; 
And  not  unfitly:  for  you  are  so  bom, 
As  all  your  good,  or  ill's  the  common- 
wealth's. 
Receive  them,  yoa  strong  guardians;  and 

blest  gods. 
Make  all  their  actions   answer   to    their 

bloods : 
Let  their  great  titles  find  increase  by  them. 
Not  they  by  titles.    Set  them,  as  in  place. 
So  in  example,  above  all  the  Romans: 
And  may  they  know  no  rivals  but  them- 
selves.* 
Let  Fortune  give  them  nothing;  but  attend 
Upon  their  virtue:  and  that  stHl  come  forth 
Greater  than  hope,  and  better  than  their 

fame. 
Relieve   me,  fathers,  with   your  general 

voice. 
Senators.  "  May  all  the  gods  consent  to 

Caesar's  wish, 
And  add  to  any  honours  that  may  crown 
The  hopefiil  issue  of  Germanicus !" 

Tib.  We  thank  you,  reverend  fathers,  in 

their  right. 
Arr.  If  tins  were  true  now  1  but  the  space, 

the  space 
Between  the  breast  and  Ups  —  Tiberius' 

heart 
Lies  a  thought  farther  than  another  man's. 

[Aside. 
Tib.  My  comforts  are  so  flowing  in  my 

joys. 
As,  in  them,  allmystreamsof  grief  are  lost, 
No  less  than  are  land  waters  in  the  sea, 
Or  showers  in  rivers;  though  their  cause 

was  such. 
As  might  have  sprinkled  ev'nthe  gods  with 

tears: 
Yet,  since  the  greater  doth  embrace  the 

less. 
We  covetously  obey. 
Arr.  Well  acted,  Caesar.  [Aside. 

Tib.  And  now  I  am  the  happy  witness 

made 
Of  your  so  much  desired  affections 
To  this  great  issue,  I  could  wish,  the  Fates 
Would  here  set  peaceful  period  to  my  days; 


a  mode  of  expression  which  drew  on  him  the 
ridicule  of  wits  and  critics.^  In  vindication  of 
himself  he  produced  many  similar  passages  from 
the  classics,  &c. ,  and  against  this  verse  oijonson, 
in  the  margin  of  his  copy,  he  hath  written  ^m/^/, 
as  an  instance  of  tne  like  kind.  I  will  add 
another  from  the  i7»«w^irm^/,  1608,  act  L  sc.  z : 

"  She  is  herself,  compared  with  herself. 
For  but  herself  she  hath  no  companion." 

Whau 
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However  to  my  labours,  I  entreat, 
And  bsg  it  of  this  senate,  some  fit  ease. 

IArr.  Laugh,  fathers,  laugh:*  have  you 
no  spleens  about  you  ?  [Aside. 

Tib.  The  burden  is  too  heavy  I  sustain 
On  my  unwilling  shoulders;  and  I  pray 
It  may  be  taken  off,  and  reconferred 
Upon  the  consuls,  or  some  other  Roman, 
More  able,  and  more  worthy. 
Arr.  Laugh  on  still  \Aside. 

Sab.  Why,  this  doth  render  aH  the  rest 

suspected  I 
Gal.  It  poisons  all. 
Arr.  O,  do  you  taste  it  then? 
Sab.  It  takes  away  my  faith  to  anything 
He  shall  hereafter  speak. 
Arr.  Ay,  to  pray  that. 
Which  would  be  to  his  head  as  hot  as 

thunder, 
'Gainst  which  he  wears  that  charm,  t  should 

but  the  court 
Receive  him  at  his  word. 
Gal.  Hear! 
Tib.  For  myself 
I  know  my  weakness,  and  so  little  covet, 
Like  some  gone  past,  the  weight  that  will 

oppress  me, 
As  my  ambition  is  the  counter-point. 
Arr.  Finely  maintained ;  good  still  I 
Sej.  But  Rome,  whose  blood, 
Whose  nerves,  whose  Ufe,  whose  very  frame 

relies 
On  Caesar's  strength,  no  less  than  heaven 

on  Atlas, 
Cannot  admit  it  but  with  general  ruin. 
Arr.  Ah !  are  you  there  to  bring  him  off? 

\Aside. 
Sej.  Let  Caesar 
No  more  then  urge  a  point  so  contrary 
To  Caesar's  greatness,  the  grieved  senate's 

vows, 
Or  Rome's  necessity. 

Gal.  He  comes  about 

Arr.  More  nimbly  than  Verlumnus. 
Tih.  For  the  public, 
I  may  be  drawn  to  shew  I  can  neglect 

^  •  Tac.  Lib.  iv.  p.  76.  Ad  vana  et  tot  Us 
inrisa  revolutus  de  reddenda  Rep.  utque  con- 
suleSf  seu  quis  alius  regimen  susciperent. 

[It  may  be  added  that  Jonson  is  perfectly 
justified  in  putting  this  language  into  the  mouth 
of  Arruntius  ;  as  both  he  and  his  friend  Asinius 
Gallus,  were  well  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  indeed  had  been  pointed  out 
as  determined  republicans  by  Au^stus,  in  one  of 
his  last  conversations  with  Tibenus.  They  had 
also  detected  the  hypocrisy  of  the  latter,  when, 
on  another  occasion,  he  had  expressed  a  wish,  as 
here,  to  share  the  burden  of  the  empire  with  the 
senate^    and    bluntly  demanded   what  part   he 


All  private  aims,  though  I  affect  my  rest ; 
^ut  if  the  senate  still  command  me  serve, 
k  must  be  glad  to  practise  my  obedience. t 
^Arr.  You  must  and  will,  sir.     We  do 
know  it.  {Aside. 

Senators.   ' '  Caesar, 
Live  long  and   happy,   great    and  royal 

Caesar ; 
The  gods  preserve  thee  and  thy  modesty. 
Thy  wisdom  and  thy  innocence !" 

Arr.  Where  is't? 
The  prayer  is  made  before  the  subject. 

{Aside. 
Senators.  "Guard 
His  meekness,  Jove,  his  piety,  his  care, 

His  bounty " 

Arr.  And  his  subtilty,  I'll  put  in  : 
Yet  he'll  keep  that  himself,  without  the  gods. 
All  prayers  are  vain  for  him.  {Aside. 

Tib.  We  will  not  hold 
Your  patience,  fathers,  with  long  answer ; 

but 
Shall  still  contend  to  be  what  you  desire, 
And  work  to  satisfy  so  great  a  hope. 
Proceed  to  your  affairs. 

Arr.  Now,  Silius,  guard  thee  ; 
The  curtain's  drawing.    Afer  advanceth. 

{Aside. 
Pra.  Silence ! 
A/er.  Cite§  Caius  Silius. 
Prte.  Caius  Silius  ! 
Sil.  Here. 

A/er.  The  triumph  that  thou  hadst  in 
Germany 
For  thy  late  victory  on  Sacrovir, 
Thou  hast  enjoyed  so  freely,  Caius  Silias, 
As  no  man  it   envied  thee ;    nor  would 

Caesar, 
Or    Rome   admit,   that   thou   wert  then 

defrauded 
Of  any  honours  thy  deserts  could  claim 
In  the  fair  service  of  the  common-wealth  ; 
But  now,  if  after  all  their  loves  and  graces, 
(Thy   actions,    and   their   courses   being 

discovered) 
It  shall  appear  to  Caesar  and  this  senate, 

would  choose  to  take  on  himself:  a  question 
which  completely  silenced  Tiberius,  and  which, 
though  he  openly  expressed  no  displeasure  at  it, 
he  neither  forgot  nor  forgave. — Gifford.] 

t  'Gainst  which  he  wears  that  charm.]  Toni- 
truaprceter  modutn  expavescebat ;  ei  turbatiore 
caelo  nunquatn  non  coronam.  laureatn  capite 
gestavit,  guodfulmine  afflari  negetur  id  genus 
frondis.  Suet  Tib.  c.  69.  Plin.  Nat  Hist  Lib. 
XV.  c.  20. 

X  Semper  petplexa  et  obscura  orat.  Tib.  vid. 
Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  i.  p.  5. 

§  Citabatur  reus  i  tribunali  voce  pnecofUs. 
vid.  Bar.  Brisson.  Lib.  5,  deform. 
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Thou  hast  defiled  those  glories  with  thy 

crimes 

Sii.  Crimes ! 
j4/er.  Patience,  Silius. 
SiL  Tell  thy  mule  of  patience  ; 
I  am  a  Roman.    What  are  my  crime' 

proclaim  them. 
Am  I  too  rich,  too  honest  for  the  times  ? 
Have  I  or  treasure,  jewels,  land,  or  houses 
That    some    informer  gapes   for?   is  my 

strength 
Too  much  to  be  admitted,  or  my  know; 

ledge? 
These  now  are  crimes.* 

A/ir.  Nay,  Silius,  if  the  name 
Of  crimesotouch  thee,  with  what  impotence 
Wilt  thou  endure  the  matter  to  be  searched? 
\rSi/.  I  tell  thee,  Afer,  with  more  scorn 

than  fear : 
Kmploy  your  mercenary  tongue  and  art. 
Where's  my  accuser? 
Var,  Here. 

Arr.  Varro,  the  consul ! 
Is  he  thrust  in  ?  [Aside. 

Var.  'Tis  I  accuse  thee,  Silius. 
Against  the  majesty  of  Rome,  and  Caesar, 
I  do  pronounce  thee  here  a  guilty  cause, 
First  of  beginning!  and  occasioning, 
Next,  drawing  out  the  war  inj  Gallia, 
Forwhich  thou^late  triumph'st ;  dissembling 

long 
That  Sacrovir  to  be  an  enemy. 
Only  to  make  thy  entertainment  more. 
Whilst  thou,  and  thy  wife  Sosia^  polled  the 

province : 
Wherein,  with  sordid,  base  desire  of  gain. 
Thou  hast  discredited  thy  actions'  worth, 
And  been  a  traitor  to  the  state. 
Sil,  Thouhest. 
Arr.  I  thank  thee,  Silius,  speak  so  still 

and  often. 
Var.  If  I  not  prove  it,  Caesar,}  but  un- 
justly 
Have  called  him  into  trial ;  here  I  bind 
Myself  to  suffer,  what  I  claim  against  him; 
And  yidd  to  have  what  I  have  spoke,  con- 
firmed 
By  judgment  of  the  court,  and  all  good  men. 
Sil.  Caesar,  I  crave  to  hstve  my  cause 
deferred, 
Till  this  man's  consulship  be  out. 

>  Are  interessed  tfurein,\  i.e.,  deeply  impli- 
cated.   See  Massinger,  vol.  i.  p.  239. 


•  Vid.  Suet  Tib.  Tacit.  Dio.  Seme. 

t  Tacit.  Lib.  iv.  p.  79.  CotiscientiA  helli^ 
Sacrovir  diu  dissimulaius^  victoria  per  avari- 
tiam/aedataf  et  uxor  Sosia  arguebantur. 

X  Bellum    Sacrovirianum    in    Gall.    erat. 


Tib.  We  cannot. 
Nor  may  we  grant  it. 

Sil.  Why  ?  shall  he  design 
My  day  of  trial  ?    Is  he  my  accuser, 
And  must  he  be  my  judge  ? 

Tib.  It  hath  been  usual, 
And  is  a  right  that  custom  hath  allowed 
The  magistrate,  II  to  call  forth  private  men ; 
And  to  appoint  their  day :  which  privilege 
We  may  not  in  the  consul  see  infringed, 
By  whose  deep  watches,  and  industrious 

care 
It  is  so  laboured,  as  the  common-wealth 
Receive  no  loss,  by  any  oblique  course. 

Sil.  Caesar,  thy  fraud  is  worse  than  vio- 
lence. 

Tib.  Silius,  mistake  us  not,  we  dare  not 
use 
The  credit  of  the  consul  to  thy  wrong ; 
But  only  do  preserve  his  place  and  power, 
So  far  as  it  concerns  the  dignity 
And  honour  of  the  state. 

Arr.  Believe  him,  Silius. 

Cot.  Why,  so  he  may,  Arruntius. 

Arr.  \  say  So. 
And  he  may  choose  too. 

Tib.  By  the  Capitol, 
And  all  our  gods,  but  that  the  dear  re- 
public. 
Our  sacred  laws,  and  just  authority 
Are  interessed  therein,*  I  should  be  silent. 

Afer.  'Please  Caesar  to  give  way  unto  his 
trial. 
He  shall  have  justice. 

Sil.  Nay,  I  shall  have  law; 
Shall  I  not,  Afer  ?  speak. 

Afer.  Would  you  have  more  ?  * 

Sil.  No,  my  well-spoken  man,  I  would 
no  more ; 
Nor  less :  might  I  enjoy  it  natural. 
Not  taught  to  speak  unto   your  present 

ends. 
Free  from  thine,  his,  and  all  your  unkind 

handling. 
Furious  enforcing,  most  unjust  presuming. 
Malicious,  and  manifold  applying, 
Foul  wresting,  and  impossible  construction. 

Afer.  He  raves,  he  raves. 

Sil.  Thou  durst  not  tell  me  so, 
Hadst  thou  not  Caesar's  warrant.    I  can  see 
Whose  power  condemns  me. 

Triumph,  in  Germ.  vid.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iii. 
p.  63. 

6  Vid.  accusatidi  forntulam  aptid  Brtsson. 
Lib.  V.  deform. 

II  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  79.  Adversatus  est 
Ciesar,  solitum  quippe  magtstratibus  diem  pri' 
vatis  dicere,  nee  infrittgendum  Cottsulis  Jus, 
cujus  vigiliis,  &k. 
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Var.  This  betrays  his  spirit : 
This  doth  enough  declare  him  what  he  is. 
Sil.  What  am  I  ?  speak. 
Var.  An  enemy  to  the  state. 
Sil.  Because  I  am  an  enemy  to  thee, 
And  such  corrupted  ministers  o'  the  state, 
That  here  art  made  a  present  instrument 
To*  gratify  it  with  thine  own  disgrace. 

Sej.  This,  to  the  consul,  is  most  insolent. 
And  impious ! 

Sil.  Ay,  take  part.     Reveal  yourselves, 
Alas  1  I  scent  not  your  confederacies, 
Your  plots,  and  combinations !  I  not  know 
Minion  Sejanus  hates  me ;  and  that  all 
This  boast  of  law,  and  law,  is  but  a  form, 
A  net  of  Vulcan's  filing,  a  mere  ingine. 
To  take  that  life  by  a  pretext  of  justice. 
Which  you  pursue  in  malice !  I  want  brain, 
Or  nostril  to  persuade  me,  that  your  ends 
And  purposes  are  made  to  what  they  are. 
Before  my  answer  1 '  O,  you  equal  gods, 
Whose  justice  not  a  world  of  wolf-turned 

men 
Shall  make  me  to  accuse,  howe'er  pro- 
voked ; 
Have  I  for  this  so  oft  engaged  myself? 
Stood  in  the  heat  and  fervour  of  a  fight. 
When  Phoebus  sooner  hath  forsook  the  day 
Than  I   the  field,  against  the  blue-eyed 

Gauls, 
And  crisped  Germans  ?  when  our  Roman 

eagles 
Have  fanned  the  fire  with  their  labouring 

wings. 
And  no  blow  dealt,  that  left  not  death  be- 
hind it? 
When  I  have  charged,  alone,  into  the  troops 
Of  curled  Sicambrians,t  routed  them,  and 

came 
Not  off  with  backward  ensigns  of  a  slave ; 
But  forward  marks,  wounds  on  my  breast 

and  face. 
Were  meant  to  thee,  O  Caesar,  and  thy 

Rome? 
And  have  I  this  return !  did  I,  for  this. 
Perform  so  noble,  and  so  brave  defeat. 
On  Sacrovir !    O  Jove,  let  it  become  me 
To  boast  my  deeds,  when  he,  whom  they 

concern. 
Shall  thus  forget  them. 


•  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  79.  Jmntissusque 
Varro  consul  ^ui  patemas  ininiicitias  obten- 
dens,  odiis  Sejani  per  dedecns  snutn  gratifi- 
cabatur. 

t  Popnli  Germ,  hodie  Geldri  in  Belgica  sitnt 
inter  Mosatn  et  Rtien^tm,  quos  celebrat  Mart. 
Sped.  3: 

"  Crinibits  in  nodum  tortis  vetiere  Sicambri." 


Afer.  Silius,  Silius, 
These  are  the  common  customs   of  thy 

blood. 
When  it  is  high  with  wine,  as  now  with 

rage: 
This  well  agrees  with  that   inteinp>erate 

vaunt. 
Thou  lately  mad'stt  at  Aerippina's  table. 
That,  when  all  other  of  the  troops  were 

prone 
To  fall  into  rebellion,  only  thine 
Remained  in  their  obedience.  Thou  wert  he 
That  saved  the  empire,  which  had  then 

been  lost 
Had   but  thy  legions  there    rebelled,  or 

mutined ; 
Thy  virtue  met,  and  fronted  every  peril. 
Thou  gav'st  to  Caesar,  and  to  Rome  their 

surety ; 
Their  name,  their  strength,  their  spirit,  and 

their  state. 
Their  being  was  a  donative  from  thee. 
Arr.  Well  worded,  and  most  like  an 

orator. 
Tib.  Is  this  true,  Silius? 
Sil.  Save  thy  question,  Caesar, 
Thy  spy  of  famous  credit  hath  affirmed  it. 
Arr.  j^xcellent  Roman ! 
Sab.  He  doth  answer  stoutly. 
Sej.  If  this  be  so,  there  needs  no  farther 
cause 
Of  crime  against  him. 

Var.  What  can  more  impeach 
The  royal  dignity  and  state  of  Caesar, 
Than  to  be  urged  with  a  benefit 
He  cannot  pay. 

Cot.  In  this,  all  Caesar's  fortune 
Is  made  unequal  to  the  courtesy. 
Lat.  His  means  are  clean  destroyed  that 

should  requite. 
Gal.  Nothing  is  great  enough  for  Silius*^ 

merit. 
Arr.  Gallus  on  that  side  too !      \Astde. 
Sil.  Come,  do  not  hunt. 
And  labour  so  about  for  circumstance, 
To  make  him  guilty,  whom  you  have  fore- 
doomed : 
Take  shorter  ways,  I'll  meet  your  purposes. 
The  words  were  mine,  and  more  I  now  will 
say: 

[The  blue  eyes  and  crisped  locks  of  the  Ger- 
mans, mentioned  above,  are  from  Juvenal : 

"  Cairula-quis  stupuitGermant  lumina,  Jtavcun 
Ctesariem,  et    madido    torquantem    comtta 
cirro." — Sat.  13,  164. — Gifford.] 

X  Tacit.  Antu  Lib.  iv.  p.  79. 
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Since  I  have  done  thee  that  great  service, 

Caesar, 
Thou  still  hast  feared  me ;  and,  in  place  of 

grace. 
Returned  me  hatred :  so  soon  all  best  turns, 
"With  doubtful  princes,  turn  deep  injuries 
In  estimation,  when  they  greater  rise 
Than  can  be  answered.   Benefits,  with  you, 
Are  of  no  longer  pleasure,  than  you  can 
AVith  ease  restore  them ;  that  transcended 

once. 
Your  studies  are  not  how  to  thaidc,  but  kill. 
It  is  your  nature,  to  have  all  men  slaves 
To  you,  but  you  acknowledging  to  none. 
The  meaiis  that  make  yoiu:  greatness,  must 

not  come 
In  mention  of  it ;  if  it  do,  it  takes 
So  much  away,  you  think :  and  that  which 

helped. 
Shall  soonest  perish,  if  it  stand  in  eye. 
Where  it  may  front,  or  but  upbraid  the 
high. 
Cot.  Suffer  him  speak  no  more. 
Var.  Note  but  his  spirit. 
Afer.  This  shews  him  in  the  rest. 
Lat.  Let  him  be  censured. 
Sej.  He  hath  spoke  enough  to  prove  him 

Caesar's  foe. 
Coi.  His  thoughts  look  through  his  words. 
Sej.  A  censure. 
Sil.  Stay, 
Stay,  most  officious  senate,  I  shall  straight 
Delude  thy  fuiy.    Silius  hath  not  placed 
His  guards  within  him,  against  fortune's 

spite. 
So  weakly  but  he  can  escape  your  gripe 
vThat  are  but  hands  of  fortune :  she  herself. 
When  virtue  doth  oppose,  must  lose  her 

threats. 
All  that  can  happen  in  humanity,  \ 

The   frown   of    Caesar,    proud   Sejanus' 

hatred. 
Base  Varro's  spleen,  and  Afer's  bloodying 

tongue. 
The  senate's  servile  flatteiy,  and  these      / 
Mustered  to  kill,  I'm  fortified  against ; 
And  can  look  down  upon :  they  are  beneath 
me. 


^  Look  uffoit  Silius^  and  so  learn  to  die.  ]  Silius 
(savs  the  historian)  imminentem  daTnnatiotient 
voUintariofine prcBveriit.  Ann.  I.  iv.  c.  19.  It 
doth  not  appear,  however,  that  this  happened  in 
the  senate-house,  or  at  the  immediate  time  of  his 
twcusation :  yet  the  liberty  which  the  poet  hath 
taken  is  easily  allowable.  Afer  has  a  part  in 
this  transaction  not  assij!;ned  him  by  Tacitus : 
but  it  is  given  him  with  the  utmost  probability, 
and  with  the  exactest  preservation  of  character. 
For  we  may  remark,  to  the  honour  of  Jonson's  ^ 


It  is  not  life  whereof  I  stand  enamoured 
Nor  shall  my  end  ihake  me  accuse  my 

fate.  » 

The  coward  and  the  valiant  man  must  falN 
Only  the  cause,  and  manner  how,  discerns] 
them :  / 

Which  then  are  gladdest,  when  they  cost 

us  dearest. 
Romans,  if  any  here  be  in  this  senate. 
Would  know  to  mock  Tiberius'  tyranny. 
Look  upon  Silius,  and  so  learn  to  die.^ 

\Stabs  himself. 
Var.  O  desperate  act ! 
Arr.  An  honourable  hand  1 
Tib.  Look,  is  he  dead  ? 
Sab,  Twas  nobly  struck,  and  home. 
Arr.  My  thought  did  prompt  him  to  it. 
Farewell,  Silius. 
Be  famous  ever  for  thy  great  example. 
Tib.  We  are  not  pleased  in  this  sad 
accident. 
That  thus  hath  stalled,  and  abused  our 

mercy, 
Intended  to  preserve  thee,  noble  Roman, 
And  to  prevent  thy  hopes. 

Arr.  Excellent  wolf  I 
Now  he  is  full  he  howls.  {Aside. 

Sej.  Caesar  doth  wrong 
His  dignity  and  safety  thus  to  mourn 
The  deserved  end  of  so  profest  a  traitor 
And  doth,  by  this  his  lenity,  instruct 
Others  as  factious  to  the  Uke  offence. 

Tib.  The  confiscation  merely  of  his  state 
Had  been  enough. 
Arr.  0,that  was  gaped  for  then  ?  \Aside, 
Var.  Remove  the  body. 
Sej.  Let  citation 
Go  out  for  Sosia. 

Gal.  Let  her  be  proscribed : 
And  for  the  goods,  I  think  it  fit  that  half , 
Go  to  the  treasure,  half  unto  the  children. 
Lep.  With  leave  of  Caesar,  I  would  think 
that  fourth. 
The  which  the  law  doth  cast  on  the  in- 
formers, 
Should  be  enough ;  the  rest  go  to  the  chil- 
dren. 
Wherein  the  prince  shall  shew  humanity, 

judgment,  that  whenever  he  departs  from  the 
thread  of  the  narration,  it  is  always  with  an  im- 
provement of  the  subject,  and  upon  the  strongest 
groynds  of  presumption.  Thus,  by  introducing 
Afer  as  a  manager  of  the  impeachment  against 
Silius,  he  hath  a  proper  opportunity  of  display- 
ing the  mercenary  orator^  and  art  of  the  in- 
formers, prevalent  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  which 
are  finely  contrasted  by  the  truly  honest  and 
spirited  replies  of  Silius. — Whal. 
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And  bounty;  not  to  force  them  by  their 

want, 
Which  in  their  parent's  trespass  they  de- 
served, 
To  take  ill  courses. 
Tib.  It  shall  please  us. 
Arr.  Ay, 
Out  of  necessity.    This  Lepidus* 
Is  grave  and  honest,  and  I  have  observed 
A  moderation  still  in  all  his  censures. 

Sab.  And  bending  to  the  better Stay, 

who's  this  ? 

Enter  Satrius  and  Natta,  with  Cremutius 
Cordus,  guarded. 

Cremutius  Cordus  !    What !  is  he  brought 
in? 
Arr.    More  blood    into  the   banquet! 
Noble  Cordus, t 
I  wish  thee  good :  be  as  thy  writings,  free 
And  honest. 

Tib.  What  is  he? 
Sej.  For  the  Annals,  Caesar. 
PrcB.  Cremutius  Cordus ! 
Cor.  Here. 

Prce.  Satrius  Secundus, 
Pinijarius  Natta,  you  are  his  accusers. 
Arr.   Two  of   Sejanus'  blood-hounds, 
whom  he  breeds 
With  human  flesh,  to  bay  at  citizens. 
Afer.  Stand  forth  before  the  Senate,  and 

confront  him. 
Sat.  I  do  accuse  thee  here,  Cremutius 
Cordus, 
To  be  a  man  factious  and  dangerous. 
A  sower  of  sedition  in  the  state, 
A  turbulent  and  discontented  spirit, 
Which  I  will  prove  from  thine  own  writings, 

here, 
The  Annals  thou  hast  published;  where 

thou  bit'st 
The  present  age,  and  with  a  viper's  tooth, 
Being  a  member  of  it,  dar'st  that  ill 
Which  never  yet  degenerous  bastard  did 
Upon  his  parent. 

Nat.  To  this  I  subscribe ; 
And,  forth  a  world  of  more  particulars, 
Instance  in  only  one :  comparing  men. 
And  times,  thou  praisest  Brutus,  and  af- 
firm'st 
That  Cassius  was    the   last  of    all  the 
Romans.^ 


^  Thou  praisest  Brutus ^  and  affimist 

That  Cassius  was  the-  last  of  all  the 
Romans. \  Objectum  est  historico  (Cremutio 
Gordo.  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  ir.  c.  34)  quod  Brutunt 
Cassiutnque  ultitnos  Romaruyrutn  dixisset. 
Suet.  Tiher.  c.  61. 


Cot.  How !  what  are  we  then  ? 

Var.  What  is  Caesar  ?  nothing  ? 

Afer.    My  lords,  this  strikes  at  eveif 

Roman  s  private, 
In  whom  reigns  gentry,  and  estate  of  spiiit. 
To  have  a  Brutus  brought  in  parallel, 
A  parricide,  an  enemy  of  his  country, 
Ranked,  and  preferred  to  any  real  worth 
That  Rome  now  holds.      This    is  most 

strangely  invective. 
Most  full  of  spite,  and  insolent  upbraiding. 
Nor  is  't  the  time  alone  is  here  disprised. 
But  the  whole  man  of  time,  yea,  Caesar's 

self 
Brought  in  disvalue ;  and  he  aimed  at  most. 
By  oblique  glance  of  his  licentious  pen. 
Caesar,  if  Cassius  were  the  last  of  Romans, 
Thou  hast  no  name. 

Tib.  ket's  hear  him  answer.    Silence ! 
Cor.  So  innocent  I  am  of  fact,  my  lords. 
As  but  my  words  are  argued:  yet  those 

words 
Not  reaching   either  prince   or    prince's 

parent; 
The  which  your  law  of  treason  compre- 
hends. 
Brutus  and  Cassius  I  am  charged  to  have 

praised; 
Whose  deeds,  when  many  more,  besides 

myself, 
Have  writ,  not  one  hath  mentioned  without 

honour. 
Great  Titus  Livius,  great  for  eloquence 
And  faith  amongst  us,  in  his  History, 
With  so  great  praises  Pompey  did  extol. 
As  oft  Augustus  called  him  a  Pompeian  : 
Yet  this  not  hurt  their  friendship.     In  his 

book 
He  often  names  Scipio,  Afranius, 
Yea,  the  same  Cassius,  and  this  Brutus  too. 
As  worthiest  men ;  not  thieves  and  par- 
ricides, 
Which  notes  upon  their  &jnes  are  now 

imposed. 
Asinius  PoUio's  writings  quite  throughout 
Give  them  a  noble  memory ;  sot  Messala 
Renowned  his  general  Cassius  :  yet  both 

these 
Lived  with  Augustus,  full  of  wealth  and 

honours. 
To  Cicero's  book,  where  Cato  was  heaved 

^P 

*  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  80. 

t  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  83,  84,    Dio.  Hist 
Rom.  Lib.  Ivii.  p.  710. 

X  Septem  dec.  lib.  Hist.  scHpsit.  vid.  Suid, 
Suet. 
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fx^xial  with  heaven,  what  else  did  Cassar 

answer,* 
Being   then  dictator,  but  with  a  penned 

oration, 
As  if  before  the  judges?  Do  but  see 
Antonius'  letters  ;  read  but  Brutus'  plead- 
ings : 
AVhat   vile  reproach    they   hold   against 

Augustus, 
False,  I  confess,  but  with  much  bitterness. 
The  epigrams  of  Bibaculus  and  Catullus 
Are  read,  full  stuft  with  spite  of  both  the 

Caesars  ;  • 
Yet  deified  Julius,  and  no  less  Augustus, 
Hoth  bore  them,  and  contemned  them  :  I 

not  know. 
Promptly  to  speak  it,  whether  done  with 

more 
Temper,  or  wisdom  ;  for  such  obloquies 
If  they  despised  be,  they  die  supprest ; 
But  if  with  rage  acknowledged,  they  are 

confest. 
The  Greeks  I  slip,  whose  licence  not  alone, 
But  also  lust  did  scape  unpunished  : 
Or  where  some  one,  by  chance,  exception 

took, 
He  words  with  words  revenged.     But,  in 

my  work, 
What  could  be  aimed  more  free,  or-farther 

oflF 
From  the  time's  scandal,  than  to  write  of 

those, 
Whom  death  from  grace  or  hatred  had 

exempted  ? 
Did  I,  with  Brutus  and  with  Cassius, 
Armed,  and  possessed  of  the  Philippi  fields. 
Incense  the  people  in  the  civil  cause, 
With  dangerous  speeches?    Or  do  they, 

being  slain 
Seventy  years  since,  as  by  their  images, 
!  Which  not  the  conqueror  hath  defaced, 
appears^ 
Retain  that  guilty  memory  with  writers? 
Posterity  pays  every  man  his  honour  : 
Nor  shall  there  want,  though  I  condemned 

am, 
That  will  not  only  Cassius  well  approve. 
And  of  great  Brutus'  honour  mindful  be, 
But  that  will  also  mention  make  of  me. 
Arr.  Freely  and  nobly  spoken ! 
Sab,  With  good  temper ; 

*  To  Cicenfs  hook^  where  Cato  was  heaved  up 
Equal  with  heaven,  what  else  did  Ceesar 
OMSwerf  ^<:.]  Cicero  published  an  essay  upon 
the  character  of  Cato  ;  and  Caesar,  who  perhaps 
mi^ht  be  reflected  upon  in  it,  wrote  an  answer, 
which  he  called  Anti-Cato:  both  these  pieces 
are  lost — Whal. 


I  like  him,   that  he  is  not  moved  with 
passion. 
Arr.  He  puts  them  to  their  whisper. 
Tib.  Take  him  hence  ;* 
We  shall  determine  of  him  at  next  sitting. 
[Exeunt  Officers  with  Cordus. 
Cot.  Mean  time,    give  order,  that  his 
books  be  burnt. 
To  the  aediles. 
SeJ.  You  have  well  advised. 
A/er.  It  fits  not  such  hcentious  things 
should  live 
T'  upbraid  the  age. 
Arr.  If  the  age  were  good,  they  might. 
Lat.  Let  them  be  burnt. 
Gal.  All  sought,  and  burnt  to-day. 
Pra.  The  court  is  up  ;  lictors,  resume 
the  fasces. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Arruntius, 
Sabinus,  and  Lepidus. 
Arr.  Let  them  be  burnt !   O,  how  ridi- 
culous 
Appears  the  senate's  brainless  diligence, 
Who  think  they  can,  with  present  power, 

extinguish 
The  memory  of  all  succeeding  times ! 
Sab.  'Tis    true ;    when,   contrary,     the 
punishment 
Of  wit,  doth  make  the  authority  increase. 
Nor  do  they  aught,  that  use  this  cruelty 
Of  interdiction,  and  this  rage  of  burning, 
But  purchase  to  themselves  rebuke  and 

shame, 
And  to  the  writersf  an  eternal  name. 

Lep.  It  is  an  argument  the  times  are  sore 
When  virtue  cannot  safely  be  advanced 
Nor  vice  reproved. 

Arr.  Ay,  noble  Lepidus ;  ^ 

Augustus  well  foresaw  what  we  should  suffer 
Under  Tiberius,  when  he  did  pronounce 
The    Roman  race  most  wTetched,t  that 

should  live 
Between   so  slow  jaws,    and  so  long   a 
bruising.  [Exeunt. 


re\ 


SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Tiberius  and  Sejanus. 

Tib.  This  business  hath  succeeded  well, 
Sejanus ; 
And  quite  removed  all  jealousy  of  practice 


*  Egressus  dein  senatu  vitam  abstinentiA 
finivit.  Tacit,  ibid.  Generosam  ejus  mortem 
vid.  apud  Sen.  Cons,  ad  Marc.  cap.  22. 

"t  Manserunt  ejus  libri  occultati  et  editi. 
Tacit,  ibid.  Scripserat  his  Cremut.  bella  civilia^ 
et  res  Aug.  extantgue  fragmenta  in  SuasoriA 
sextA  Senec. 

X  Vid.  Suet.  Tib.  c.  ax. 
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'Gainst   Agrippina,     and    our    nephews. 

Now, 
We  must  bethink  us  how  to  plant  our 

ingines 
For  th'  other  pair,  Sabinus  and  Amintius, 
And  Gallus*  too  ;  howe'er  he  flatter  us, 
His  heart  we  know. 

Sej.  Give  it  some  respite,  Caesar. 
Time  shall  mature,   and  bring  to  perfect 

crown, 
What   we,    with   so  good  vultures  have 

begun  :* 
Sabinus  shall  be  next. 
Tib.  Rather  Arruntius. 
Sej.  By  any  means,  preserve  him.     His 

frank  tongue 
Being  lent  the  reins,  would  take  away  all 

thought 
Of  malice,  in  your  course  against  the  rest : 
We  must  keep  him  to  stalk  with.^ 

Tib.  Dearest  head, 
To  thy  most  fortunate  design  1 7ield  it. 
Sej.  Sir,f  I  have  been  so  long  trained  up 

in  grace. 
First  with  your  father,  great  Augustus; 

since, 
With   your  most  happy  bounties  so  fa- 
miliar ;3 
As  I  not  sooner  would  commit  my  hopes 
Or  wishes  to  the  Gods,  than  to  your  ears. 
Nor'have  I  ever  yet  been  covetous 
Of   over-bright    and    dazzling    honour^ ; 

rather 
To   watch  and  travail  in'  great  Caesar's 

safety, 
With  the  most  common  soldier. 
Tib.  'Tisconfest. 
Sej.  The  only  gain,  and  which  I  count 

most  fair 
Of  all  my  fortunes,  is,  that  mighty  Caesar 
Has    thought  me   worthy   his    alliance.^ 

Hence 
Begin  my  hopes. 
Tib.  Umph! 

Sej.  I  have  heard,  Augustus, 
In  the  bestowing  of  his  daughter,  thought 
But  even  of  gentlemen  of  Rome  :  if  so, — 


*  What  we  with  so  good  vultures  have  begun ;] 
The  expression  is  ambiguous  and  satirical.  The 
Roman  phrase,  bonis  avibus,  signified  prospe- 
rously, or  with  a  good  omen :  he  uses  the  word 
vultures  in  reference  to  the  bloodthirsty  nature 
of  the  informers,  whom  he  represents  as  so  many 
birds  of  prey. — Whal. 

Whalley  is,  I  believe,  mistaken ;  the  expres- 
sion seems  rather  pedantic  than  satirical.  How- 
ever, I  have  retained  his  note. 

'  IVe  must  keep  him  to  stalk  with.\  i.e.,  as  a 
stalking  horse,  under  cover  of  which  we  may 
securely  aim  at  our  game. 


I  know  not  how  to  hope  so  great  a  favour — 
But   if  a  husband  should  be  sought  for 

Livia, 
And  I  be  had  in  mind,  as  Caesar's  friend, 
I  would  but  use  the  glory  of  the  kindred  : 
It  should  not  make  me  slothful,  or  less 

cafing 
For  Caesar's  state ;  it  were  enough  to  me 
It  did  confirm,  and  strengthen  my  yteak. 

house, 
Against  the  now  xmequal  opposition 
Of  Agrippina  ;  and  for  dear  regard 
Unto  my  children,  tiiis  I  wish  :  myself 
Have  no  ambition  farther  than  to  end 
My  days  in  service  of  so  dear  a  masver. 

Tib.  We  cannot  but  commend  thy  piety ; 
Most  loved  Sejanus,  in  acknowledging 
Those  bounties ;  which  we,   faintly,  such 

remember — 
But  to  thy  suit.     The  rest  of  mortal  men. 
In   all  their  drifts  and  counsels,  pursue 

profit ; 
Princes  alone  are  of  a  different  sort. 
Directing  their  main  actions  still  to  fame : 
We  therefore  will  take  time  to  think  and 

answer. 
For  Livia  she  can  best,  herself,  resolve 
If  she  will  marry,  after  Drusus,  or 
Continue  in  the  family ;  besides, 
She  hath  a  mother,  and  a  grandam  yet. 
Whose  nearer  counsels   she    may  guide 

her  by: 
But  I  vnll  simply  deal.    That  enmity 
Thou  fear'st  in  Agrippina,   would  bum 

more. 
If  Livia  s  marriage  should,  as  'twere  in 

parts, 
Divide  the  imperial  house  ;  an  emulation 
Between  the  women  might  break  forth ; 

and  discord 
Ruin  the  sons  and  nephews  on  both  hands. 
What  if  it  cause  some  present  difference  ? 
Thou  art  not  safe,  Sejanus.  if  thou  prove  it. 
Canst  thou  beheve,    that  Livia,  first  the 

wife 
To  Caiiis  Caesar,  §  then  my  Drusus,  now 
Will  be  contented  to  grow  old  with  thee, 

*  With  your  most  happy  bounHes^  ^v.]  the 
quarto  reads : 

"  To  your  most  happy  bounties  so  inured.** 

The  skill  and  judgment  displayed  in  this 
scene,  where  two  mighty  artificers  of  fraud  seek 
to  circumvent  each  other,  are  above  all  praise. 


*  Vid.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  i.  p.  6,  Lib.  ii  p.  85. 
t  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  85. 
X  Filia  ejus  Claudiifilio  desponsa. 
§  August,  ne^ti  et  M.   Vapsanii  Agrippee 
filio  ex  yulia. 
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Bom  but  a  private  gentleman  of  Rome, 
And  raise  thee  with  her  loss,  if  not  her 

shame? 
Or  say  that  I  should  wish  it,  canst  thou 

think 
The  senate,  or  the  people  (who  have  seen 
Her  brother,  father,  and  our  ancestors. 
In  highest  place  of  empire)  wiU  endure  it  ? 
The  state  thou  hold'st  already,  is  in  talk  ; 
Men  murmur  at  thy  greatness  ;  and  the 

nobles 
Stick  not,  in  public,  to  upbraid  thy  climbing 
Above  our  father's  favours,  or  thy  scale  : 
And  dare  accuse  me,  from  th'efr  hate  to 

thee. 
^e  wise,  dear  friend.    We  would  not  hide 

these  things, 
For  friendship's  dear  respect :  nor  will  we 

stand 
Adverse  to  thine,  or  Livia's  designments. 
What  we  have  purposed  to  thee,  in  our 

thought, 
And  with  what  near  degrees  of  love  to 

bind  thee. 
And  make  thee   equal  to    us ;   for   the 

present. 
We  will  forbear  to  speak.     Only,   thus 

much 
Believe,  our  loved  Sejanus,  we  not  know 
That  height  in  blood  or  honour,  which  thy 

virtue 
And  mind  to   us,   may  not   aspire  with 

merit. 
And  this  we'll  publish,   on  all   watched 

occasion 
The  senate  or  the  people  shall  present. 
SeJ.  I  am  restored,  and  to   my  sense 

again, 
Which  I  had  lost  in  this  so  blinding  suit. 
Csesar  hath  taught  me  better  to  refuse, 
Than  I  knew  how  to  ask.    How  pleaseth* 

Caesar 
T'  embrace  my  late   advice  for  leaving 

Rome? 
Tib.  We  are  resolved. 
Sej.  Here  are  some  motives  more, 

[Gives  him  a  paper. 
Which  I  have  thought  on  since,  may  more 

confirm. 
Tib,  Careful  Sejanus!  we  will  straight 

peruse  them : 
Go    forward   in   our    main  design,   and 

prosper.  \Exit. 

Sej.  If  those  but  take,  I  shall.    Dull, 
.    heavy  Caesar ! 
Wouldst'thou  tell  me,  thy  favours  were 

made  crimes. 
And  that  my  fortunes  were  esteemed  thy 

faults, 


That  thou  for  me  wert  hated,  and  not 

think 
I  would  with  winged  haste  prevent  that 

change. 
When  thou  might'st   win  all  to    thyself 

again, 
By  forfeiture  of   me  ?    Did    those  fond 

words 
Fly  swifter  from  thy  lips,   than  this  my 

brain. 
This  sparkling  forge,  created  me  an  ar- 
mour 
T  encounter  chance  and  thee  ?  Well,  read 

my  charms. 
And  may  they  lay  that  hold  upon  thy 

senses, 
As  thou  haidst  snuft  up  hemlock,  or  ta'en 

down 
The  juice  of  poppy  and  of  mandrakes. 

Sleep, 
Voluptuous  Caesar,  and  security 
Seize  on  thy  stupid  powers,  and  leave  them 

dead 
To  public  cares  ;  awake  but  to  thy  lusts. 
The  strength  of  which  makes  tliy  libidinous 

soul 
Itch  to  leave  Rome  !  and  I  have  thrust 

it  on  ; 
With  blaming  of  the  city  business. 
The  multitude  of  suits,  the  confluence 
Of  suitors  :  then  their  importunacies, 
The  manifold  distractions  he  must  suffer, 
Besides  ill-rumours,  envies,  and  reproaches. 
All  which  a  quiet  and  retired  life, 
Larded    with    ease   and    pleasure,!    did 

avoid  : 
And  yet  for  any  weighty  and  great  affair. 
The    fittest    place  to   give  the   soundest 

counsels. 
By  this  I  shall   remove  him  both  from 

thought 
And  loaowledge   of  his  own   most  dear 

affairs  ; 
Draw  all  dispatches  through  my  private 

hands ; 
Know  his  designments,  and  pursue  mine 

own ; 
Make  mine  own  strengths  by  giving  suits 

and  places, 
Conferring  dignities  and  offices  ; 
And  these  that  hate  me   now,   wanting 

access  , 

To  him,  will  make  their  envy  none,  or  less: 
For  when  they  see  me  arbiter  of  all. 
They  must  observe ;  or  else  with  Caesar 

fall.  [Exit. 

*  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  85,  Dio.  Lib.  Iviii. 
t  Tacit,  ibid. 
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SCENE  III. ^Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Tiberius. 

Tib.  To  marry  Livia !  will  no  less,  Se- 

janus, 
Content  thy  aims  ?  no  lower  object  ?  well ! 
Thou  know  St  how  thou  art  wrought  into 

bur  trust ; 
Woven  in  our  design ;   and  think'st  we 

must 
Now  use  thee,  whatsoe'er  thy  projects  are: 
'Tis  true.  But  yet  with  caution  and  fit  care. 
And,  now   we  better  think — who's  there 

within  ? 

Enter  an  Officer. 

Of.  Caesar  I 

Tib.  To  leave  our  journey  off,  were  sin 
'Gainst  our  decreed  delights  ;  and  would 

appear 
Doubt;  or,  what  less  becomes  a  prince, 

low  fear. 
Yet  doubt  hath  law,  and  fears  have  their 

excuse, 
Where  princes'  states  plead  necessary  use; 
As  ours  doth  now:  more  in  Sejanus'  pride, 
Than  all  fell  Agrippina's  hates  beside. 
Those  are  the  dreadful  enemies,  we  raise 
With  favours,  and  make  dangerous  with 

praise; 
The  injured  by  us  may  have  will  alike. 
But  'tis  the  favourite  hath  the  power  to 

strike; 
And  fury  ever  boils  more  high  and  strong, 
Heat  with  ambition,  than  revenge  of  wrong. 
'Tis  then  a  part  of  supreme  skill,  to  grace 
No  man  too  much;  but  hold  a  certain 

space 
Between  the  ascender's  rise  and  thine  own 

flat, 
Lest,  when  all  rounds  be  reached,  his  aim 

be  that. 
'Tis  thought  [Asidel.   Is  Macro*  in  the 

palace?  see: 
If  not,  go  seek  him,  to  come  to  us.    [Exit 

Officer.]  He 
Must  be  the  organ  we  must  work  by  now; 
Though  none  less  apt  for  trust :  need  doth 

aUow 
What  choice  would  not.  I  have  heard  that 

aconite. 


1  /  have  heard  that  aconite , 

Bein^  timely  taken,  hath  a  healing  mi^ht 
Against  the  scorpion's  strvhe;]  Hoc  quoque 
tamen  in  usus  humame  salutis  vertere ;  scor- 
pionum  ictibus  adversari  ex^eriendo,  datum  in 
vino  calido.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist  L  xxvii  c.  2. — 
Whal. 


Being  timely  taken,  hath  a  healing  might^ 
Against  the  scorpion's  stroke;  the  proof 

we'll  g^ve : 
That,  while  two  poisons  wrestle,  we  may 

live. 
He  hath  a  spirit  too  working  to  be  used 
But  to  the  encounter  of  his  like;  excused 
Are  wiser  sov'reigns  then,  that  raise  one  ill 
Against  another,  and  both  safely  kill: 
The  prince  that  feeds  great  natures,  they 

will  sway  him; 
Who  nourisheth  a  lion,  must  obey  him. — 

Re-enter  Officer  with  Macro. 

Macro,  we  sent  for  you. 
Mac.  I  heard  so,  Caesar. 
Tib.  Leave  us  a  while.    [Exit  Officer.] 

When  you  shall  know,  good  Macro, 
The  causes  of  our  sending,  and  the  ends, 
You  will  then  hearken  nearer ;  and   be 

pleased 
You  stand  so  high  both  in  our  choice  and 

trust. 
Mac.    The  humblest  place  in  Caesar's 

choice  or  trust, 
May  make  glad  Macro  proud ;   without 

ambition. 
Save  to  do  Caesar  service. 

Tib.  Leave  your  courtings. 
We  are  in  purpose.  Macro, t  to  depart 
The  city  for  a  time,  and  see  Campania; 
Not  for  our  pleasures,  but  to  dedicate 
A  pair  of  temples,  one  to  Jupiter 
At  Capua ;  th'  other  at  Nola,t  to  Augus- 
tus: 
In  which  great  work,  perhaps  our  stay  will 

be 
Beyond  our  will  produced.    Now,  since  we 

are 
Not  ignorant  what  danger  may  be  bom 
Out  of  our  shortest  absence  in  a  state 
So  subject  unto  envy,  and  embroiled 
With  hate  and  faction;  we  have  thought  on 

thee. 
Amongst  a  field   of  Romans,    worthiest 

Macro, 
To  be  our  eye  and  ear:  to  keep  strict 

watch 
On  Agrippina,  Nero,  Drusus;  ay. 
And  on  Sejanus:  not  that  we  distrust 
His  loyalty,  or  do  repent  one  grace, 


•  De  Macrone  isto,  vid.  Dio.  Rom.  Hist. 
Lib.  lii.  p.  7x8,  et  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  vi  p.  109, 

t  Suet.  Tib.  c  4.  Dio.  Rom.  Hist.  Lib.  IviiL 
p.  711. 

t  Suet.  Tib.  c.  43.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv. 
p.  91. 
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Of  all  that  heap  we  have  conferred  on 

him; 
For  that  were  to  disparage  our  election, 
And  call  that  judgment  now  in  doubt,  which 

then 
Seemed  as  unquestioned  as  an  oracle — 
But  greatness  hath  his  cankers.    Worms 

and  moths 
Breed  out  of  too  much  humour,  ^  in  the 

things 
Which  after  they  consume,   transferring 

quite 
The  substance  of  their  makers  into  them- 
selves. 
Macro  is  sharp,  and  apprehends:  besides, 
I  know  him  subtle,  close,  wise,  and  well 

read 
In  man,  and  his  large  nature;  he  hath 

studied 
Affections,  passions,  knows  their  springs, 

their  ends, 
Which  way,  and  whether  they  will  work : 

'tis  proof 
Enough  of  his  great  merit  that  we  trust  him. 
Then  to  a  point,  because  our  conference 
Cannot  be  long  without  suspicion — 
Here,  Macro,  we  assign  thee  both  to  spy. 
Inform,  and  chastise;  think,  and  use  thy 

-means. 
Thy  ministers,  what,  where,  on  whom  tho 

wilt; 

Elxplore,  plot,  practise:  all  thou  dost  in  this 
Shall  be,  as  if  the  senate  or  the  laws 
Had  given  it  privilege,  and  thou  thence 

styled 
The  saviour  both  of  Caesar  and  of  Rome. 
We  will  not  take  thy  answer  but  in  act: 
WheretOj  as  thou  proceed'st,  we  hope  to 

hear 
By  trusted  messengers.     If 't  be  enquired 
Wherefore  we  called  you,  say  you  have  in 

charge 
To  see  our  chariots  ready,  and  our  horse. 
Be  still  our  loved  and,  shortly,  honoured 
Macro.  \^Exit. 

Mac.  I  wiU  not  ask  why  Caesar  bids  do 
this; 
But  joy,  that  he  bids  me.  *    It  is  the  bliss 
Of  courts  to  be  employed,  no  matter  how; 

«  

^  Breed  out  of  too  much  humour,  &c.]  This 
is  agreeable  to  the  notion  of  equivocal  genera- 
tion received  in  that  age. — ^Whal.  ^ 

^  It  is  no  imcouth  thing,  ^<r.]  i.e.,  strange, 
unknown^  unproved.  Thus  Spenser,  F.  Q.f 
B.  X,  c  ii.  20 : 

The  percing  Steele  there  wrought  a  wound 

full  wyde, 
That  with  the  uncouth  smart  the  monster 

loudly  cryde." 
VOL.  I. 


1 


A  prince's  power  makes  all  his  actions 

virtue. 
We,  whom  he  works  by,  are  dumb  instru- 
ments, 
To  do, but  not  enquire:  his  great  intents. 
Are  to  be  served,  not  searched.    Yet,  as 

that  bow 
Is  most  in  hand  whose  owner  best  doth 

know 
To  affect  his  aims;  so  let  that  statesman  hope 
Most  use,  most  price,  can  hit  his  prince's 

scope. 
Nor  must  he  look  at  what  or  whom  to 

strike, 
But  loose  at  all;  each  mark  must  be  alike. 
Were  it  to  plot  against  the  fame,  the  life 
Of  one  with  whom  I  twinned;  remove  a 

wife 
From  my  warm  side,  as  loved  as  is  the  air; 
Practise  away  each  parent;  draw  mine  heir 
In  compass,  though  but  one;  work  all  my 

kin 
To   swift  perdition ;    leave  no  untrained 

engin. 
For  friendship,  or  for  innocence;  nay,  make 
The  gods  all  guilty;  I  would  undertake 
This,  being  imposed  me,  both  with  gain 

and  ease: 
The  way  to  rise  is  to  obey  and  please.  \ 
He  that  will  thrive  in  state,  he  must  neglect 
The  trodden  paths  that  truth  and  right  re- 
spect; 
And  prove  new,  wilder  ways :  for  virtue  there 
Is  not  that  narrow  thing,  she  is  elsewhere; 
Men's  fortune  there  is  virtue;  reason  their 

will; 
Their  licence,  law;  and  their  observance, 

skill 
Occasion  is  their  foil ;  conscience,   theu: 

stain; 
Profit  their  lustre;  and  what  else  is,  vain. 
If  then  it  be  the  lust  of  Caesar's  power,  | 
To  have  raised  Sejanus  up,  and  in  an  hour 
O'ertum  him,  tumbling  down,  from  height 

of  all; 
We  are  his  ready  engine:  and  his  fall 
May  be  our  rise.     It  is  no  uncouth  thing^ 
To  see  fresh  buildings  from  old  ruins  spring. 

[Exit, 


« 


And  Milton,  the  constant  follower  of  our  poet: 

*'  And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
His  uncouth  way.  — Par.  Lost,  B.  2,  404. 


•  De  Macrone  et  ingenio  ejus,  cons.  Tacit 
Ann.  Lib.  vL  pp.  1x4,  1x5. 

t  Vide  Dio.  Rom.  Hist.  Lib.  Iviii.  p.  718,  &c. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— 'An  Apartment  in 
Agrippina's  House, 

Enter  Q^yss  a«</Agrippinx 

Gal.    You  must  have  patience,*  royal 

Agrippina. 
Agr.  I  must  have  vengeance  first;  and 
that  were  nectar 

Unto  my  famished  spirits.    O,  my  fortune, 

Let  it  be  sudden  thou  prepar'st  against  me; 

Strike  all  my  powers    of  understanding 
blind, 

And  ignorant  of  destiny  to  come ! 

Let  me  not  fear,  that  cannot  hope. 
Gal.  Dear  princess, 

These  tyrannies  on  yourself  are  worse  than 
Caesar's. 
Agr.  Is  this  the  happiness  of  being  bom 
great? 

Still  to  be  aimed  at?  still  to  be  suspected? 

To  live  the  subject  of  all  jealousies? 

At  least  the  colour  made,  if  not  the  ground 

To  every  painted  danger?  who  would  not 

Choose  once  to  fall,  than  thus  to  hang  for 
ever? 

Gal.  You  might  be  safe  if  you  would 

Agr.  What,  my  Callus ! 

Be  lewd  Sejanus'  strumpet,  or  the  bawd 

To  Caesar's  lusts,  he  now  is  gone  to  prac- 
tise? 

Not  these  are  safe,  where  nothing  is.  Your- 
self, 

While  thus  you  stand  but  by  me,  are  not 
safe. 

Was  Silius  safe  ?  or  the  good  Sosia  safe  ? 

Or  was  my  niece,  dear  Claudia  l*ulchra,t 
safe. 

Or  innocent  Fumius?  they  that  latest  have 
By  being  made  guilty)  added  reputation^ 
~o  Afer's  eloquence  ?  O,  foolish  friends. 

Could  not  so  fresh  example  warn  your 
loves. 

But  you  must  buy  my  favours  with  that 
loss 

Unto  yourselves;  and  when  you  might  per- 
ceive 

That  Caesar's  cause  of  raging  must  forsake 
him, 

Before  his  will  I   Away,  good  Callus,  leave 
me. 


•  Agrippina  semper  airox^  turn  et  periculo 
propinqvat  accensa.     Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  89. 

t  Pitlchra  et  Furhitts  dantnat.  Tacit.  Ann. 
ibid. 

X  Aferprintorilnts  oratorutn  additus,  divul- 
gato  tngeniOf  &»c.     Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  89. 


? 


Here  to  be  seen,  is  danger;  to  speak,  trea- 
son: 

To  do  me  least  observance,  is  called  fac- 
tion. 

You  are  unhappy  in  me,  and  I  in  alL 

Where  are  my  sons  Nero  and  Drusus?  We 

Are  they  be  shot  at ;  let  us  fall  apart ; 

Not  in  our  ruins,  sepulchre  our  friends. 

Or  shall  we  do  some  action  like  offence. 

To  mock  their  studies  that  would  make  us 
faulty, 

And  frustrate  practice  by  preventing  it  ? 

The  danger's  like:  for  what  they  can  con- 
trive, 

They  will  make  good.  No  innocence  is 
safe. 

When  power  contests:  nor  can  they  tres- 
pass more, 

Whose  only  being  was  aU  crime  before. 

Enter  Nero,  Drusus,  and  Caligula. 

Ner.  You  hear  Sejanus  is  come  back 
from  Caesar? 

Gal.  No.     How?  disgraced? 

Dru.  More  graced  now  than  ever. 

Gal,  By  what  mischance? 

Cal.  A  fortune  like  enough 
Once  to  be  bad. 

Dru,  But  turned  too  good  to  both. 

Gal.  Whatwas't? 

Ner.  Tiberius§  sitting  at  his  meat. 
In  a  farm-house  they  call  Spelunca,ll  sited 
By  the  sea-side,  among  the  Fundane  hills. 
Within  a  natural  cave;  part  of  the  grot. 
About  the  entry,  fell,  and  overwhelmed 
Some  of  the  waiters^  others  ran  away: 
Only  Sejanus  with  his  knees,  hands,  face, 
O'erhanging  Caesar,  did  oppose  himself 
To  the  remaining  ruins,  and  was  found 
In  that  so  labouring  posture  by  the  soldiers 
That  came  to  succour  him.    With  which 

adventure, 
He  hatht  so  fixed  himself  in  Caesar's  trust. 
As  thunder  cannot  move  him,  and  is  come 
With  all  the  height  of  Caesar's  praise  to 
Rome. 

Agr,  And  power  to  turn  those  ruins  all 
on  us; 
And  buiy  whole  posterities  beneath  them. 
Nero,  and  Drusus,  and  Caligula, 
Your  places  are  the  next,  and  therefore 
most 


§  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  91. 

II  Pnetorium  Suet,  appellat.  Tth.  c  39. 

^  Pnebuitque  ipH  materietit  cur  tunidtim 
constantiaque  Sejani  fn^igis  fideret.  Tacit. 
Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  91.         ^ 
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In  their  offence.     Think  on  your  birth  and 

blood, 
Aivake  your  spirits,  meet  their  violence; 
'Tis  princely  when  a  tyrant  doth  oppose, 
And  is  a  fortune  sent  to  exercise 
Your  virtue,  as  the  wind  doth  try  strong 

trees, 
"Who  by  vexation  grow  more  sound  and 

firm. 
After  your  father's  fall,  and  uncle's  fate, 
"What  can  you  hope,  but  all  the  change  of 

stroke 
That  force  or  sleight  can  give  ?  then  stand 

upright; 
And   though  you  do  not  act,   yet  suffer 

nobly: 
Be  worthy  of  my  womb,  and  take  strong 

cheer; 
What  we  do  know  will  come,  we  should 

not  fear.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— 7%^  Street, 
Enter  Macro. 

Mac.    Returned  so  soon!    renewed  in 
trust  and  grace ! 
Is  Caesar  then  so  weak,  or  hath  the  place 
But  wrought  this  alteration  with  the  air; 
And  he,  on  next  remove,  will  all  repair  ? 
Macro,  thou  art  engaged:  and  what  before 
Was  public  ;  now,  must  be  thy  private, 

more. 
The  weal  of  Caesar,  fitness  did  imply; 
But  thine  own  fate  confers  necessity 
On  thy  employment;  and  the  thoughts  bom 

nearest 
Unto  ourselves,  move  swiftest  still,  and 

dearest. 
If  he  recover,  thou  art  lost;  yea,  all 
The  weight  of  preparation  to  his  fall 
Will  turn  on  thee,  and  crush  thee:  there- 
fore strike 
Before  he  settle,  to  prevent  the  like 
Upon  thyself.    He  doth  his  vantage  know. 
That  makes  it  home,  and  gives  the  fore- 
most blow.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— ^«  Upper  Room  of 
Agrippina's  House. 

Enter  Latiaris,  Rufus,  and  Opsius.      ' 

Lat.  It  is  a  service  Lord  Sejanus*  will 
See  well  requited,  and  accept  of  nobly. 

*  Sahinum  aggrediuntur  cupidine  consula- 
ius,  ad  gttem  non  nisi  ^er  Sej'anum  aditi^^ 
mque  Sejani  voluntas  ntsi  scelere  qiuerebatnr. 
Tacit.  Lib.  iv.  p.  94.  Dio.  Hist.  Rom.  Lib. 
IviiL  p.  711. 


Here  place  yourselves  between  the  roof  and 

cieling; 
And  when  I  bring  him  to  his  woids  of 

danger, 
Reveal  yourselves,  and  take  him. 

Ruf.  Is  he  come  ? 

Lat.  I'll  now  go  fetch  him.  \Exit, 

Ops.  With  good  speed. — I  long 
To  merit  from  the  state  in  such  an  action. 

Ruf.  I  hope  it  will  obtain  the  consulship 
For  one  of  us. 

Ops.  We  cannot  think  of  less, 
To  bring  in  one  so  dangerous  as  Sabinus. 

Ruf.  He  was  a  follower  of  Germanicus, 
And  still  is  an  observer  of  his  wife 
And  children,  t  though  they  be  declined  in 

grace;  « 

A  daily  visitant,  keeps  them  company 
In  private  and  in  public,  and  is  noted 
To  be  the  only  client  of  the  house: 
Pray  Jove,  he  will  be  free  to  Latiaris. 

Ops.  He's  aUied  to  him,  and  doth  trust] 
him  well.  ■ 

Ruf.  And  he'll  requite  his  trust ! 

Ops.  To  do  an  office 
So  grateful  to  the  state,  I  know  no  man 
But  would  strain  nearer  bands  than  kin- 
dred  

Ruf.  List  I 
I  hear  them  come. 

Ops.  Shift  to  our  holest  with  silence. 

[They  retire. 

Re-enter  Latiaris  with  Sabinus. 

Lat.  It  is  a  noble  constancy  you  shew 
To  this  afflicted  house;  that  not  like  others. 
The  friends  of  season,  you  do  follow  for- 
tune. 
And,  in  the  winter  of  their  fate,  forsake 
The  place  whose  glories  warmed  you.  You 

are  just, 
And  worthy  such  a  princely  patron's  love. 
As  was  the  world's  renowned  Germanicus, 
Whose  ample  merit  when  I  call  to  thought, 
And  see  his  wife  and  issue,  objects  made 
To  so  much  envy,  jealousy,  and  hate ; 
It  makes  me  ready  to  accuse  the  gods 
Of  negligence,  as  men  of  tyranny. 

Sab.  'They  must  be  patient,  so  must  we. 

Lat.  OJove, 
What  will  become  of  us  or  of  the  times, 
When,  to  be  high  or  noble,  are  made 
crimes, 

t  Eoque  apud  bonos  laudatits,  et  gravis 
imqiiis.     Tacit.  Lib.  iv.  p.  94. 

X  Hand  minus  tur^i  late^rA  quant  detesiandA 
fraude,  sese  abstrudunt;  forantinibns  et  rimis 
aurem  admcvewt.    Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  c.  69. 
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When  land  and  treasure  are  most  dangerous 
faults  ? 
Sab.  Nay,  when  our  table,  yea  our  bed,* 
assaults 
Our  peace  and  safety  ?  when  our  writings 

are, 
By  any  envious  instruments,  that  dare 
Apply  them  to  the  guilty,  made  to  speak 
What  they  will  have  to  fit  their  tyrannous 

wreak? 
When  ignorance  is  scarcely  innocence  ; 
And  knowledge  made  a  capital  offence  ? 
When  not  so  much,  but  the  bare  empty  shade 
Of  hberty  is  reft  us ;  and  we  made 
The  prey  to  greedy  vultures  and  vile  spies, 
That  first  transfix  us  with  their  murdering 
eyes? 
Lat.  Methinks  the  genius  of  the  Roman 
race 
Should  not  be  so  extinct,  but  that  bright 

flame 
Of  liberty  might  be  revived  again, 
(Which  no  good  man  but  with  his  life  should 

lose) 
And  we  not  sit  like  spent  and  patient  fools. 
Still  puffing  in  the  dark  at  one  poor  coal, 
Held  on  by  hope  till  the  last  spark  is  out. 
The  cause  is  public,  and  the  honour,  name, 
The  immortality  of  every  soul, 
That  is  not  bastard  or  a  slave  in  Rome, 
Therein  concerned :  whereto,  if  men  would 

change 
The  wearied  arm,  and  for  the  weighty  shield 
So  long  sustained,  employ  the  facile  sword. 
We  might  have  soon  assurance  of  our  vows. 
This  ass's  fortitude  doth  tire  us  all : 
It  must  be  active  valour  must  redeem 
Our  loss,  or  none.    The  rock  and  our  hard 

steel 
Should  meet  to  enforce  those  glorious  fires 

again. 
Whose  splendour  cheered  the  world,  and 

heat  gave  life. 
No  less  tl^n  doth  the  sun's. 


Sab.  'Twere  better  stay 
In  lasting  darkness,  and  despair  of  day. 
No  ill    should  force  the  subject   under- 
take 
Against   the   sovereign,    more   than   hell 

should  make 
The  gods  do  wrong.    A  good  man  should 

and  must 
Sit  rather  down  with  loss  than  rise  unjust. 
Though,  when  the  Romans  first  did  yield 

themselves 
To  one  man's  poweri  they  did  not  mean 

their  lives, 
Their  fortunes  and  their  liberties  should  be 
His  absolute  spoil,  as  purchased  by  the 
sword.  * 

Lat.  Why,  we  are  worse,  if  to  be  slaves, 
and  bond 
To  Caesar's  slave,   be  such,    the  proud 

Sejanus  1 
He  that  is  all,  does  all,  gives  Caesar  leave 
To  hide  his  ulceroust  and  anointed  face, 
With  his  bald  crown  at  Rhodes,  $  while  he 

here  stalks 
Upon  the  heads  of  Romans,    and  their 

princes. 
Familiarly  to  empire. 

Sab.  Now  you  touch 
A  point  indeed,  wherein  he  shews  his  art. 
As  well  as  power. 

Lat.  And  villainy  in  both. 
Do  you  observe  where  Livia  lodo^es  ?  how 
Drusus  came  dead?  what  men  have  been 
cut  off? 
Sab.  Yes,  those  are  things  removed.    I 
nearer  looked 
Into  his  later  practice,  where  he  stands 
Declared  a  master  in  his  mystery. 
First,  ere  Tiberius  went,  he  wrought  his 

fear 
To  think  that  Agrippina  sought  his  death. 
Then  put  those  doubts  in  her ;  sent  her  oft 

word. 
Under  the  show  of  friendship,  to  beware 


*  Ne  nox  quidim  secura,  cum  uxor  [Neronis] 
vi^ilias^  somncs,  sus^iria  matri  Livice^  atque 
ilia  Sejano  pate/aceret.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv. 
p,  09. 

T  Fades  ulcerosa  acflerumgue  fnedicamini' 
bus  interstincta.     Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  91. 

\  Tacit,  ibid.  Et  Rkodi  secreto^  vitare 
ccetus,  recondere  voluptates  insuerat. 

L  Whalley  observes  that  Jonson  has  confounded 
two  events  very  distinct  in  time.  The  residence 
of  Tiberius  at  Rhodes  took  place  during  the  life 
of  Augustus,  and  he  was  now  at  Capua,  as  the 
author  well  knew,  and  indeed  expressly  mentions 
just  below.  Either  this  is  one  of  the  inadver- 
tencies to  which  the  correctest  minds  are  occa- 
sionally subject ;  or,  as  I  rather  think,  a  line  has 


dropped  out,  and  been  subsequently  overlooked. 
Perhaps  the  passage  might  originauy  have  stood 
somewhat  in  this  way : 

**  Gives  Caesar  leave 
To  hide  his  ulcerous  and  anointed  face. 
With  his  bald  crown,  and  ply  his  secret  lusts. 
As  once  he  did^  at  Rhodes,"  (9*c. 

Whalley  adds  that  Tacitus,  from^whom  Jonsfm 
derived  most  of  his  facts,  i§  prejudiced  against 
Tiberius.  It  cannot  be  denied  ;  but,  after  full 
allowance  is  made  for  this,  more  than  enough 
will  remain  to  prove  that  at  this  period  of  ms 
life  he  was  one  of  the  most  detestable  and  dan- 

;  gerous  characters  with  which  the  old  world  was 

!  acquainted. — Gifford.] 
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Of  Caesar,  for  he  laid  to  poison*  her : 

Drave  them  to  frowns,  to  mutual  jealousies, 

Which,  now,  in  visible  hatred  are  burst 
out. 

Since,  he  hath  had  his  hired  instruments 

To  workf  on  Nero,  and  to  heave  him  up ; 

To   tell  him   Caesar's   old,    that   all    the 
people, 

Yea,  all  the  ^rmy  have  their  eyes  on  him ; 

That  both  do  long  to  have  him  undertdce 

Something  of  worth,  to  give  the  world  a 
hope; 

Bids  him  to  court  their  grace:  the  easy 
youth 

Perhaps  g^ves  ear,  which  straight  he  writes 
to  Caesar ; 

And  with  this  comment:  *'See  yon  dan- 
gerous boy ; 

Note  but  the  practice  of  the  mother,  there  ; 

She's  tying  him  for  purposes  at  hand. 

With  men  of  sword."  Here's  Caesar  put  in 
fright 

'Gainst  son  and  mother.     Yet  he  leaves 
not  thus. 

The   second   brother,    Drusus,    a    fierce 
nature, 

And  fitter  for  his  snares,  because  ambi- 
tious 

And  full  of  envy,   himt  he   clasps   and 
hugs. 

Poisons  with  praise,  tells  him  what  hearts 
he  wears, 

How  bright  he  stands  in  popular  expec- 
tance; 

That  Rome  doth  suffer  with  him  in  the 
wrong 

His  mother  does  him,  by  preferring  Nero : 

Thus  sets  he  them  asunder,  each  'gainst 
other, 

Projects  the  course  that  serves  him  to  con- 
demn, 

Keeps  in  opinion  of  a  friend  to  all, 

And  all  drives  on  to  ruin. 
Lat.  Caesar  sleeps, 

And  nods  at  this. 
Sab.  Would  he  might  ever  sleep, 

Bogged  in  his  filthy  lusts  ! 

[Opsins  and  Rufus  rush  in. 
Ops.  Treason  to  Caesar ! 
Ruf.    Lay    hands    upon    the    traitor, 
Latiaris, 

Or  take  the  name  thyself. 

^  Caver  him  with  his  garments,  &c.]  Allud- 
ing to  the  form  by  which  a  criminal  was  con- 
demned to  death:  "/,  lictor,  colliga  manus, 
caput  obnubito"  &c. 


•  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  go. 


Lat.  I  am  for  Caesar. 
Sab.  Ami  then  catched  ? 
Ruf.  How  think  you,  sir?  you  are. 
Sab.  Spies  of  this  head,  so  white,  so  full 
of  years ! 
Well,  my  most  reverend  monsters,  you  may 

live 
To  see  yourselves  thus  snared. 
Ops.  Away  with  him  ! 
Lat.  Hale  him  away. 
Ruf.  To  be  a  spy  for  traitors, 
Is  honourable  vigilance. 

Sab.  You  do  well,  5 
My  most  officious  instruments  of  state; 
Men  of  all  uses:  drag  me  hence,  away. 
The  year  is  well  b^gun,  and  I  fall  fit 
To  be  an  offering  to  Sejanus.    Go  1 
Ops.  Cover  him  with  his  garments,  hide 

his  face.  ^ 
Sab.  It  shall  not  need.     Forbear  your 
rude  assault. 
The  fault's  not  shameful,  villainy  makes  a 
fault.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  W.—The  Street  before 
Agrippina's  House. 

Enter  Macro  and  Caligula. 

Mac.  Sir,  but  observe  how  thick  your 

dangers  meet 
In  his  clear  drifts  !  your  mothery  and  your 

brothers, 
Now  cited  to  the  senate;  their  friend  Gal- 

lus.t 
Feasted   to-day   by   Caesar,    since   com- 
mitted ! 
Sabinus  here  we  meet,  hurried  to  fetters: 
The   senators    all  strook  with  fear  and 

silence. 
Save  those  whose  hopes  depend  not  on 

good  means, 
But  force  their  private  prey  from  public 

spoil. 
And  you  mtist  know,  if  here  you  stay,  your 

state 
Is  sure  to  be  the  subject  of  his  hate, 
As  now  the  object. 

Cal.  What  would  you  advise  me? 
Mac.  To  go  for  Capreae  presently;  and 

there 
Give  up  yourself  entirely  to  your  uncle. 

t  Tacit.  Lib.  eod.  pp.  91,  92. 

i  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  pp.  91,  92. 
Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  pp.  94,  95. 
Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  08.    - 
^  Asinium  Gal.  eodem  die  et  convivam  Ti- 
beriifuisse  et  eo  subornante  damnatum  narrat 
Dio.  Lib.  Iviii.  p.  7x3. 
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Tell  Caesar  (since  your  mother*  is  accused 
To  fly  for  succours  to  Augustus'  statue, 
And  to  the  army,  with  your  brethren)  you 
Have  rather  chose  to  place  your  aids  in 

him, 
Than  Uve  suspected;  or  in  hourly  fear 
To  be  thrust  out,  by  bold  Sejanus'  plots: 
Which  you  shall  confidently  urge  to  be 
Most  full  of  peril  to  the  state,  and  Caesar, 
As  being  laid  to  his  peculiar  ends, 
And  not  to  be  let  run  with  common  safety. 
All  which,  upon  the  second,  I'll  make  plain, 
So  both  shall  love  and  trust  with  Caesar 

gain. 
Cal.  Away  then,  let's  prepare  us  for  our 

journey.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— 'Another  Part  of  the  Street. 
Enter  Ammtius. 

Arr,  Still  dost  thou  suffer,  heaven  1  will 

no  flame. 
No  heat  of  sin,  make  thy  just  wrath  to 

boil 
In  thy  distempered  bosom,  and  o'erflow 
The  pitchy  blazes  of  impiety. 
Kindled  beneath  thy  throne!    Still  canst 

thou  sleep, 
Patient,  while  vice  doth  make  an  antick 

face 
At  thy  dread  power,  and  blow  dust  and 

smoke 
Into  thy  nostrils!    Jove,  will  nothing  wake 

thee? 
Must  vile  Sejanus  pull  thee  by  the  beard,  ^ 
Ere  thou  wilt  open  thy  black-lidded  eye. 
And  look  him  dead?    Well!  snore  on, 

dreaming  gods ; 
And  let  this  last  of  that  proud  giant-race 
Heave  mountain  upon  mountain  'gainst 

your  state — 
Be  good  unto  me,  Fortune  and  you  powers, 
Whom  I,  expostulating,  have  profaned; 
I  see,  what's  equal  with  a  prodigy, 
A  great,  a  noble  Roman,  and  an  honest, 
Live  an  old  man! — 


'  Must  vile  Sejanus  puU  thee  hy  the  beard  f\ 

Idcirco  stolidam  prabet  tibi  veflere  barbant 
Jupiter  i—^cts.  Sat  iL  v.  28.    Whal. 

*  Never  stretch 

These  arms  against  the  torrent^  &»c.'\  This 
is  from  Juvenal,  as  are  many  other  short  pas- 
sages in  this  scene ;  to  which  Persius  also  con- 
tributes. Jonson  seems  almost  afraid  to  trust 
himself  out  of  the  classics. 


*  Vid.  Tacit.  Lib.  v.  p.  94.    Suet.  Tib,  c  53. 


Enter  Lepidus. 

O  Marcus  Lepidus,t 
When  is  our  turn  to  bleed  ?  Thyself  and  I, 
Without  our  boast,  are  almost  all  the  few 
Left  to  be  honest  in  these  impious  times. 
Lep.  What  we  are  left  to  be,  we  will  be, 

Lucius; 
Though  tyranny  did  stare  as  wide  as  death. 
To  fright  us  from  it. 
Arr.  'T  hath  so  on  Sabinus. 
Lep.    I  saw  him  now  drawn  from  the 

Gemonies.t 
And  what  increased  the  direness  of  the 

fact, 
His  faithful  dog,$  upbraiding  all  us  Ro- 
mans, 
Never  forsook  the  corps,   but,  seeing  it 

thrown 
Into  the  stream,  leaped  in,  and  drowned 

with  it. 
Arr.  O  act,  to  be  envied  him  of  us  men! 
We  are  the  next  the  hook  lays  hold  on, 

Marcus: 
What  are  thy  arts,  good  patriot,   teach 

them  me, 
That  have  preserved  thy  hair  to  this  white 

dye. 
And  kept  so  reverend  and  so  dear  a  head 
Safe  on  his  comely  shoulders? 

If    Lep.  Arts,  Arruntius  ! 
None,D  but  the  plain  and  passive  fortitude, 
To  suffer  and  be  silent;  never  stretch 
These  arms  against  the  torrent  ;*  live  at 
home, 
With    my  own   thoughts  and  innocence 

about  me. 
Not  tempting  the  wolves'  jaws:  these  are  my 
arts. 
Arr.' I  would  begin  to  study  'em,  if  I 
thought 
They  would  secure  me.     May  I  pray  to 

Jove 
In  secret  and  be  safe  ?  ay,  or  aloud, 
With  open  wishes,  so  I  do  not  mention 
Tiberius  or  Sejanus  ?  »yes  I  must. 


t  De  Lepido  is  to  vid.   Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  i 
p.  6,  Lib.  iu.  pp.  60,  65,  et  Lib.  iv.  p.  81. 

X  Scalce  Gemonia/uerunt  in  A  ventino.  props 
templum  Junonis  regime  a  Camilla  captis  Veils 
dicatum:  a  pianctu  et  gemitu  dictas  mdt 
Rhodig.  In  quas  cotttumeiue  causd  cadavers 
Projecta;  aliguando  a  camijice  ntico  trahe- 
'  bantur.     Vid  Tac.  Suet.  Dio.  Sense.  JuvenoL 

§  Dio.   Rom.   Hist.   Lib.  Iviii.   p.   7x8.    Et 
Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  94. 

II  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  80. 
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If  I  speak  out.     'Tis  hard  that.    May  I 

think, 
And  not  be  racked?    What  danger  is't  to 

dream. 
Talk  in  one's  sleep,  or  cough?  Who  knows 

the  law? 
May  I  shake  my  head  without  a  comment? 

say  » 

It  rains,  or  it  holds  up,  and  not  be  thrown 
Upon    the  Gemonies?     These  now   are 

things. 
Whereon  men's  fortune,    yea,  their  fate 

depends. 
Nothing  hath  privilege  'gainst  the  violent 

ear. 
No  place,  no  day,  no  hour,  we  see,  is  free, 
Not  our  religious  and  most  sacred  times,  ^ ' 
From  some  one  kind  of  cruelty :  all  matter, 
Nay,   all  occasion   pleaseth.     Madmen's 

rage. 
The  idleness  of  drunkards,  women's  no- 
thing. 
Jester's  simplicity,  all,  all  is  good 
That  can  be  catcht  at.    Nor  is  now  the 

event 
Of  any  person,  or  for  any  crime. 
To  be  expected ;  for  'tis  always  one : 
Death,  with  some  little  difference  of  place, 
Or  time ^What's  this?     Prince  Nero, 

guarded! 

Enter  Laco*  and  Nero,  with  Guards. 

.    Lac.  On,  lictors,  keep  your  way.    My 

lords,  forbear. 
On  pain  of  Caesar's  wrath,  no  man  attempt 
Speech  with  the  prisoner. 

Ner,  Noble  friends,  be  safe ; 
To  lose  yoiuselves  for  words,  were  as  vain 

hazard. 
As  unto  me  small  comfort :  fare  you  well. 
Would  all  Rome's  sufferings  in  my  fate  did 
dwell! 
Lac.  Lictors,  away. 
Lcp.  Where  goes  he,  Laco  ? 
Lac.  Sir, 
He's  banished  into  Pontiat  by  the  senate. 
Arr.  Do  I  see,  hear,  and  feel  ?    May  I 
trust  sense, 
Or  doth  my  phant'sie  form  it  ? 
L^.  Where's  his  brother? 


^  Not  &ur  religious  and  nu^t  sacred  titftes,] 
Alluding  to  the  fate  of  Sabinus,  who  was  accused 
upon  the  calends  of  January,  and  suffered  death 
soon  after. — ^Whal. 


*  Le.  Lacon. 
p.  7x8. 


vid.  Dio.  Rom.  Hist.  Lib.  Iviii. 


Lac.  DrususJ  is  prisoner  in  the  palace. 
Arr.  Hal 
I  smell  it  now :  'tis  rank.     Where's  Agrip- 

pina? 
Lac.  The  princess  is  Confined  to  Pan- 

dataria.§ 
Arr.    Bolts,   Vulcan;    bolts  for  Jove! 

Phoebus,  thy  bow ; 
Stem  Mars,   thy  sword;    and,  blue-eyed 

maid,  thy  spear ; 
Thy  club,  Alcides :  all  the  armoury 
Of  heaven  is  too  little ! — Ha !  to  guard 
The  gods,  I  meant    Fine,  rare  dispatch ! 

this  same 
Was  swiftly  bom !    Confined,  imprisoned, 

banished  ? 
Most  tripartite !  the  cause,  sir  ? 
Leu:.  "Treason. 
Arr.  O! 
Thell  complement  of  all  accusings !  that 
Will  hit,  when  all  else  fails. 
L^.  This  tum  is 'strange ! 
But  yesterday  the  people  would  not  hear, 
Far  less  objected,  but  criedT  Caesar's  letters 
Were  false  and  forged  ;  that  ^1  these  plots 

were  malice ; 
And  that  the  ruin  of  the  prince's  house 
Was   practised    'gainst    his    knowledge. 

Where  are  now 
Their  voices,  now  that  they  behold  his  heirs 
Locked  up,  disgraced,  led  into  exile  ? 

Arr.  Hushed, 
Drowned  in  their  bellies.    Wild  Sejanus' 

breath 
Hath,  like  a  whirlwind,  scattered  that  poor 

dust. 
With  this  mde  blast. — ^We'll  talk  no  trea- 
son, sir,    [Tui^s  to  Laco  and  the  rest. 
If  that  be  it  you  stand  for.     Fare  you  well. 
We  have  no  need  of  horse-leeches.    Good 

spy. 
Now  you  are  spied,  be  gone. 

[Exeunt  Laco,  Nero,  and  Guards. 
Lep.  I  fear  you  wrong  him : 
He  has  the  voice  to  be  an  honest  Roman. 
Arr.  And  trusted  to  this  office !  Lepidus, 
I'd  sooner  tmst  Greek  Sinon  than  a  man 
Our  state  employs.    He's  gone :  and  being 

gone, 
I  dare  tell  you,  whom  I  dare  better  trust, 
That  our  night-eyed**  Tiberius  doth  not  see 

t  Suet.  Tib.  c.  54. 

t  Suet.  ibid. 

§  Suet.  ibid. 

II  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iii.  p.  63. 

ir  Tacit.  Lib.  v.  p.  08. 

**  Tiberius  in  teneoris  videret:  iestibusDio. 
Hist.  Rom.  Lib.  IviL  p.  691.  Et  PUn.  Nat. 
Hist.  Lib.  ii.  c.  37. 
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His  minion's  drifts;  or,  if  he  do,  he's  not 
So  arrant  subtile,  as  we  fools  do  take  him ; 
To  breed  a  mongrel  up,  in  his  own  house. 
With  his  own  blood,  and,  if  the  good  gods 

please, 
At  his  own  throat  flesh  him  to  take  a  leap. 
I  do  not  beg  it,  heaven ;  but  if  the  fates 
Grant  it  these  eyes,  they  must  not  wink. 

Lep.  They  must 
Not  see  it,  Lucius. 
Arr.  Who  should  let  them  ? 
Lep.  Zeal, 
And  duty;  with  the  thought  he  is  our 

prince. 
Arr.  He  is  our  monster :  forfeited  to  vice 
So  far,  as  no  racked  virtue  can  redeem 

him. 
His  loathed  person*  fouler  than  all  crimes : 
An  emperor  only  in  his  lusts.     Retired, 
From  all  regard  of  his  own  fame,  or  Rome's, 
Into  an  obscure  island  ;t  where  he  lives 
Acting  his  tragedies  with  a  comic  face, 
Amidst  his  rout  of  Chaldees:^  spending 

hours, 
Days,  weeks,  and  months,  in  the  unkind 

abuse 
Of  grave  astrology,  to  the  bane  of  men. 
Casting  the  scope  of  men's  nativities. 
And  having  found  aught  worthy  in  their 

fortune. 
Kill,  or  precipitate  them  in  the  sea. 
And  boast  he  .can  mock  fate.     Nay,  muse 

not:  these 
Are  far  from  ends  of  evil,  scarce  degrees. 
He  hath  his  slaughter-house  at  Capreae ; 
Where  he  doth  study  murder  as  an  art ; 
And  thev  are  dearest  in  his  grace,  that  can 
Devise  the  deepest  tortures.    Thither,  too. 
He  hath  his  boys,   and  beauteous  girls 

ta'en  up 
Out  of  our  noblest  houses,  the  best  formed. 
Best  nurtured,  and  most  moaest ;   what's 

their  good. 
Serves  to  provoke  his  bad.      Some  arej 

allured, 
Some  threatened ;  others,  by  their  friends 

detained. 
Are  ravished  hence,  like  captives,  and,  in 

sight 
Of  their  most  grieved  parents,  dealt  away 
Unto  his  spintries,  sellaries,  and  slaves. 


*  Cons.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  91.  {yuv. 
Sat.  4.) 

t  Vtd.  Suet.  Tib.  de  secessu  Caprensi,  c.  43. 
/>»».  p.  715.     yuv.  Sat.  10. 

X  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  vi.  p.  106.  Dio.  Rom. 
Hist,  Lib.  Ivii.  p.  706.  Suet.  Tib.  c.  62, 
&v.  44. 


Masters  of  strange  and  new  commented 

lusts. 
For  which  wise  nature  hath  not  left  a  name. 
To  this  (what  most  strikes  us,  and  bleeding 

Rome) 
He  is,  with  all  his  craft,  becomell  the  ward 
To  his  own  vassal,  a  stale  catamite : 
Whom  he,  upon  our  low  and .  suffering 

necks, 
Hath  raised  from  excrement  to  side  the 

gods. 
And  have  his  proper  sacrifice  in  Rome : 
Which  Jove  beholds,  and  yet  will  sooner 

rive 
A  senseless  oak  with  thunder   than   his 

trunk! 

Re-enter  Laco.T  with  Pomponius  and 
Minutius. 

Lmc.  These**  letters  make  men  doubtful 
what  t'  expect. 
Whether  his  coming,  or  his  death. 

Pom.  Troth,  both : 
And  which  comes  soonest,  thank  the  gods 
for. 
Arr.  List! 
Their  talk  is  Caesar ;  I  would  hear  all  voices. 
-  [Arrunt.  and  I>epidus  stand  aside, 
Min.  One  day,  ft  he's  well ;  and  will  re- 
turn to  Rome ; 
The  next  day,  sick  ;  and  knows  not  when 
to  hope  it. 
Lac.  True  ;  and  to-day,  one  of  Sejanus' 
friends 
Honoured  by  special  writ;    and  on  the 
morrow 

Another  punished 

Pom.  By  more  special  writ. 
Min.  This  man^  receives  his  praises  of 
Sejanus. 
A  second  but  slight  mention;  a  third  none, 
A  fourth  rebukes :  and  thus  he  leaves  the 

senate 
Divided  and  suspended,  all  uncertain. 
Lac.  These  forked  tricks,  I  understand 
them  not : 
Would  he  would  tell  us  whom  he  loves  or 

hates, 
That  we  might  follow,  without  fear  or 
doubt. 


§  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  100.  Suet.  Tib.  c  43. 
II  Leg.  Dio.  Rom.  Hist.  Lib.  Iviii.  p.  7x4. 
1  De  Pompanio  et  Minutio  vid.  Tacit.  Ann. 
Lib.  vi. 
**  Dio.  Rom.  Hist.  Lib.  Iviil  p.  716. 
tt  Dio.  Rom.  Hist.  Lib.  IviiL  p.  716. 
U  Dio.  ibid. 
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Arr.  Good  Heliotrope !     Is  this  your 
honest  man  ? 
Let  him  be  yours  so  still ;  he  is  my  knave. 
Pom.  I  cannot  tell,  ^  Sejanus  still  goes  on, 
And  mounts,  we  see  ;*  new  statues  are  ad- 
vanced, 
Fresh  leaves  of  titles,  large  inscriptions 

read, 
His  fortune  sworn  by.t  himself  new  gone 

out 
Caesar's^  colleague  in  the  fifth  consulship ; 
More  altars  smoke  to  him  than  all  the  gods : 
What  would  we  more  ? 
Arr.  That  the  dear  smoke  would  choke 
him. 
That  would  I  more. 
Lep.  Peace,  good  Arruntius. 
Lat.  But  there  arej  letters  come,  they 
say,  ev'n  now. 
Which  do  forbid  that  last. 
Mill,  Do  you  hear  so  ? 
Lac.  Yes. 

Pom.  By  Castor  that's  the  worst. 
Arr.  By  Pollux,  best. 
Min,   I  did  not  like  the  sign,  whenll 
Regulus, 
Whom  all  we  know  no  friend  unto  Sejanus, 
Did,  by  Tiberius'  so  precise  command. 
Succeed  a  fellow  in  the  consulship : 
It  boded  somewhat. 

Pom,  Not  a  mote.    HisT  partner, 
Fulcinius  Trio,  is  his  own,  and  sure. — 
Here  comes  Terentius. 

Enter  Terentius. 

He  can  give  us  more. 
\They  whisper  with  Terentius. 
Lep.  Ill  ne'er  believe  but  Caesar  hath 
some  silent 
Of  bold  Sejanus'  footing.**    These  cross 

XX>ints 
Of  varying  letters,  and  opposing  consuls, 
Mingling  his  honours  and  his  punishments. 
Feigning  now  ill,  now  well,  tt  raising  Se- 
janus, 
And  then  depressing  him,  as  now  of  late 
In  all  reports  we  have  it,  cannot  be 
Empty  of  practise  :  'tis  Tiberius'  art. 
For  having  found  his  favourite  grown  too 
great, 


'  /  cannot  tellfl  i.e.,  I  know  not  what  to 
tihink  of  it.  See  p.  47  a.  Tliis  phrase,  of  which 
the  sense  is  now,  I  presume,  sufficiently  esta- 
blished, is  here  noticed  for  the  last  time. 


•  Leg:  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  96, 
t  Adulationis  pleni  omnes  ejus  Fortunam^ 
jurabant.     Dio.  Hist.  Rom.  LiS.  Iviii.  p.  714. 


And  with  his  greatnessJJ  strong ;  that  all  the 

soldiers 
Are,  with  their  leaders,  made  at  his  devo- 
tion; 
That  almost  all  the  senate  are  his  creatures. 
Or  hold  on  him  their  main  dependencies. 
Either  for  benefit,  or  hope,  or  fear ; 
And  that  himself  hath  lost  much  of  his  o>vn^ 
By  parting  unto  him ;  and,  by  th'  increase 
Of  his  rank  lusts  and  rages,  quite  disarmed 
Himself  of  love,  or  other  public  means. 
To  dare  an  open  contestation ; 
His  subtilty  hath  chose  this  doubling  line. 
To  hold  him  even  in :  not  so  to  fear  him. 
As  wholly  put  him  out,  and  yet  give  check 
Unto  his  farther  boldness.    In  mean  time. 
By  his  employments,  makes  him  odious 
Unto  the  staggering  rout,  whose  aid  in  fine 
He  hopes  to  use,  as  sure,  who,  when  they 

sway. 
Bear  down,  o'ertum  all  objects  in  their  way. 
Arr.  You  may  be  a  Lynceus,  Lepidus  : 

yet  I 
See  no  such  cause,  but  that  a  politic  tyrant. 
Who  can  so  well  disguise  it,  should  have 

ta'en 
A  nearer  way :  feigned  honest,  and  come 

home 
To  cut  his  throat,  by  law. 

Lep.  Ay,  but  his  fear 
Would  ne'er  be  masked,  allbe  his  vices 

were. 
Pom.  His  lordship  then  is  still  in  grace  ? 
Jer.  Assure  you. 
Never  in  more,  either  of  grace  or  power. 
Pom.  The  gods  are  wise  and  just. 
Arr.  The  fiends  they  are. 
To  suffer  thee  belie  'em. 

Ter.  I  have  here 
His  last  and  present  letters,  where  he  writes 

him, 
"The  partner  of  his  cares,"  and   "his 

Sejanus." — 
Lac.  But  is  that  true,3S  it  is  prohibited 
To  sacrifice  unto  him  ? 

Ter.  Some  such  thing 
Caesar  makes  scruple  of,  but  forbids  it  not; 
No  more  than  to  himself:  says  he  could 

wish 
It  were  forbom  to  all. 


t  Dio.  p.  7x4.^  Suet.  Tib.  c.  65. 

§  Dio.  Lib.  Iviii.  p.  718. 

II  De  Regtdo  cons.  Dio.  ibid. 

1  Dio.  tbid. 

**  Suet.  Tib.  c  65. 

ft  Dio.  p.  726. 

Xt  Dio.  p.  714. 

§§  Dio.  Hist.  Rom.  Lib.  Iviii 


p.  7x8. 
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Lac.  Is  it  no  other  ? 
Ter.  No  other,  on  my  trust.    For  your 
more  surety, 
Here  is  that  letter  too. 

Arr.  How  easily 
Do  wretched  men  believe  what  they  would 

have ! 
Looks  this  like  plot? 
Lep.  Noble  Amintius,  stay. 
Lac.  He  names  him  here*  without  his 

titles. 
Lep.  Note! 
Arr  Yes,  and  come  off  your  notable 

fool.     1  will. 
Lac.  No  other  than  Sejanus. 
Pom.  That's  but  haste 
In  him  that  writes:   here  he  gives  large 
amends. 
Mar.  And  with  his  own  hand  written? 
Pom.  Yes. 
Lac.  Indeed? 

Ter.    Believe   it,    gentlemen,    Sejanus' 
breast 
Never  received  more  full  contentments  in, 
Than  at  this  present. 

Pom.  Takes  he  wellt  the  escape 
Of  young  Caligula,  with  Macro  ? 

Ter.  Faith, 
At  the  first  air  it  somewhat  troubled  him. 
Lep.  Observe  you? 
Arr.  Nothing ;  riddles.    Till  I  see 
Sejanus  struck,  no  sound  thereof  strikes  me. 
[Exeunt  Arrun.  and  Lepidus. 
Pom.  I  like  it  not.     I  muse  he  would 
not  attempt 
Somewhat  against  him  in  the  consulship,  t 
Seeing  the  people  'gin  to  favour  him. 
Ter.  He  doth  repent  it  now ;  but  he  has 
employed 
Pagonianus  after  him  :§  and  he  holds 
That  correspondence  there,  with  all  that 

are 
Near  about  Caesar,   as  no  thought  can 

pass 
Without  his  knowledge,  thence  in  act  to 
front  him. 
Pom.  I  gratulate  the  news. 
Lac.  But  how  comes  Macro 
So  in  trust  and  favour  with  Caligula  ? 
Pom.  O,  sir,  he  has  a  wife  ;||  and  the 
young  prince 
An  appetite  :  he  can  look  up  and  spy 
Flies  in  the  roof,  when  there  aire  fleas  i'  the 
bed ; 


And  hath  a  learned  nose  to   assure  his 

sleeps. 
Who  to  be  favoured  of  the  rising  sun. 
Would  not  lend  little  of  his  waning  moon? 
It  is  the  safst  ambition.  Noble  Terentius ! 
Ter.  The  night  grows  fast  upon  us.     At 

your  service.  {Ejceunt. 


*  Dio.  ibid.  t  L^io.  p.  717. 

X  Dio.  p.  717. 

f  De  Pa^oniano,  vid.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  vi. 
p.  zox,  alibt  Paconiano, 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  im  Sejanus's 

House. 

Enter  Sejanus. 

SeJ.  Swell,  swell,  my  joys  ;  and  faint  not 

to  declare 
Yourselves  as  ample  as  your  causes  are. 
I  did  not  live  till  now  :  this  my  first  hour ; 
Wherein  I  see  my  thoughts  reached  by  mj 

power. 
But  this,  and  gripe  my  wishes.  \     Great 

and  high. 
The  world  knows  only  two,  that's  Rome 

and  I. 
My  roof  receives  me  not ;  'tis  air  I  tread ;  ' 
And,  at  each  step,  I  feel  my  advanced  heaid 
Knock  out  a  star  in  heaven  !  reared  to  this 

height, 
All  my  desires  seem  modest,  poor,  and 

slight. 
That  did  before  sojind  impudent :  'tis  place. 
Not  blood,  discerns  the  noble  and  the  base. 
Is  there  not  something  more  than  to  be 

Caesar? 
Must  we  rest  there  ?  it  irks  t'  have  come  so 

far. 
To  be  so  near  a  stay.    Caligula, 
Would  thou  stood 'st  stiff,  and  many  in  our 

way! 
Winds  lose  their  strength,  when  they  do 

empty  fly. 
Unmet  of  woods  or  buildings  ;  great  fires 

die. 
That  want  their  matter  to  withstand  them  : 

so. 
It  is  our  grief,  and  will  be  our  loss,   to 

know 
Our  power  shall  want  opposites  ;  unless 
The  gods,  by  mixing  in  the  cause,  would 

bless 
Our  fortune  with  their  conquest.    That 

were  worth 


ji  Tacit  cons.  Ann.  Lib.  vi.  p.  1x4. 

^  De/astu  Setani  leg.  Dio.  Hist.  Rom.  Lib. 
Iviii.  p.  7x5,  et  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  96. 
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Sejanus'  strife;  durst  fates  but  bring  it 
forth. 

Enter  Terentius. 

TVr.  Safety  to  great  Sejanus  I 
Sej.  Now,  Terentius? 
Ter.  Hears  not  my  lord  the  wonder? 
Sej.  Speak  it ;  no. 

Ter.  I   meet  it  violent  in  the  i)eople's 
mouths, 
"NVho  run  in  routs  to  Pompey's  theatre, 
Xo    view  your   statue,*  which,  they  say, 

sends  forth 
A  smoke,   as  from  a  furnace,  black  and 
dreadful. 
Sej.  Some  traitor  hath  put  fire  in  :  you, 
go  see, 
•And  let  the  head  be  taken  off,  to  look 
What  'tis.  [Exit  Terentius.  [  Some  slave 

hath  practised  an  imposture 
To  stir  the  people. — How  now !  why  re- 
turn you  ? 

Re-enter  Terentius,  with  Satrius 
and  Natta. 
Sat.    The  head,t    my  lord,  already  is 
ta'en  off, 
I  saw  it ;  and,  at  opening,  there  leapt  out 
A  great  and  monstrous  serpent. 

Sej.  Monstrous  !  why  ? 
Had  it  a  beard,  and  horns?  no  heart?  a 

tongue 
Forked  as  flattery?  looked  it  of  the  hue, 
To  such  as  live  in  great  men's  bosoms? 

was 
The  spirit  of  it  Macro's  ? 

Nat.  May  it  please 
The  most  divine  Sejanus,  in  my  days, 
(And  by  his  sacred  fortune,  I  affirm  it,) 
I  have  not  seen  a  more  extended,  grown, 

Foul,  spotted,  venomous,  ugly 

Sej.  O,  the  fates  I 
What  a  wild  muster's  here  of  attributes, 
T*  express  a  worm,  a  snake  ! 
Ter.  But  how  that  should 
Come  there,  my  lord ! 

Sej.  What,  and  you  too,  Terentius  ! 
I  think  you  mean  to  make  't  a  prodigy 
In  your  reporting. 

Ter.  Can  the  wise  Sejanus 
Think  heaven  hath  meant  it  less  ? 
Sej.  O,  superstition ! 

*  Who,  declining  their  way,]  Turning  out  of 
the  way.  This  is  from  the  folio,  1616:  the 
quarto  reads  diverting;  but  as  declifiing  seems 
to  have  been  the  poet's  own  choice,  and  the 
language  of  that  age,  I  have  eiven  it  the  prefe- 
zence.  So  the  author  of  A  miens  CoquinarieBf 
speaking  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  when  out  of 
place,  says  that,  **  when  it  fell  out  to  be  so,  he 


Why,  then  the  fallingt  of  our  bed,   that 

brake 
This  morning,  burdened  with  the  populous 

weight 
Of  our  expecting  clients,  to  salute  us  ; 
Or  running  of  the  cat§  betwixt  our  legs, 
As  we  set  forth  unto  the  Capitol, 
Were  prodigies. 

Ter.  I  think  them  ominous  : 
And  would  they  had  not  happened !  As,  to- 
day, 
The  fate  of  some  your  servants  :|!   who 

declining 
Their  way,  ^  not  able,  for  the  throng,  to 

follow, 
Slipt  down  the  Gemonies,  and  brake  their 

necks ! 
Besides,  in  taking  your  last  augury,  T 
No  prosperous  bird  appeared ;  but  croak- 
ing ravens 
Flagged    up   and  down,    and    from   the 

sacrifice 
Flew  to  the  prison,   where  they   sat  all 

night. 
Beating  the  air  with    their   obstreperous 

beaks  ! 
I  dare  not  counsel,  but  I  could  entreat. 
That  great  Sejanus  would  attempt  the  gods 
Once  more  with  sacrifice. 

Sej.  What  excellent  fools 
Rehgion  makes  of  men  1   Believes  Teren- 
tius, 
If  these  were  dangers,  as  I  shame  to  think 

them, 
The  gods  could  change  the  certain  course 

of  fate  ? 
Or,  if  they  could  they  would,  now  in  a 

moment, 
For  a  beeve's  fat,   or  less,  be  bribed  to 

invert 
Those  long  decrees  ?  Then  think  the  gods, 

like  flies, 
Are  to  be  taken  with  the  steam  of  flesh, 
Or   blood,    diflused  about   their   altars : 

think 
Their  power   as  cheap  as    I    esteem  it 

small. 
Of  all  the  throng  that  fill  th'  Olympian 

hall, 
And,  without  pity,  lade  poor  Atlas'  back, 
I  know  not  that  one  deity,  but  Fortune, 


would  wisely  decline  himself  out  of  the  court- 
road."— Whal. 


*  Dio.  Hist.  Rom.  Lib.  Iviii. 
t  Dio.  ibid.  \  Dio.  Una.  p.  715. 

§  Dio.  ibid,  p.  716.  .■    T>  -      ... 

If  Dio  ibid. 


ibid.  p. 
II  Dio.  ibid. 
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To  whom  I  would  throw  up,  in  begging 

smoke, 
One  grain  of  incense  ;*  or  whose  ear  I'd  buy 
With  thus  much  oil.    Her  I  indeed  adore  ; 
And  keep  her  grateful  imagef  in  my  house, 
Sometime  belonging  to  a  Roman  kfng. 
But  nc^w  called  mine,  as  by  the  better  style : 
To  her  I  care  not,  if,  for  satisfying 
Your  scrupulous  phant'sies,  I  go  offer.  Bid 
Our  priest  prepare  us  honey,  t  milk,  and 

poppy. 
His    masculine    odours,    and    night-vest- 
ments :  say 
Our  rites  are  instant ;  which  performed, 

you'll  see 
How  vain,  and  worthy  laughter,  your  fears 
be.  [ExeunL 

SCENE  n. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Cotta  and  Pomponius. 

Cot.  Pomponius,  whither  in  such  speed? 

Pom.  I  go 
To  give  my  lord  Sejanus  notice 

Cot.  What? 

Pom.  Of  Macro. 

Cot.  Is  he  come  ? 

Pom.  Entered  but  now 
The  house  of  Regulus.§ 

Cot.  The  opposite  consul ! 

Pom.  Some  half  hour  since. 

Cot.  And  by  night  too  !  Stay,  sir ; 
I'll  bear  you  company. 

Pom.  Along  then.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  R^[ulus's 
House. 

Enter  Macro,  Regulus,  and  Attendant. 

Mac.  'Tis  Caesar's  will  to  have  a  frequent 
senate ; 
And  therefore  must  your  edictj]  lay  deep 

mulct 
On  such  as  shall  be  absent. 

Reg.  So  it  doth. 
Bear  it  my  fellow  consul  to  adscribe. 
Mac.  And  tell  him  it  must  early  be  pro- 
claimed : 
The  place  Apollo's  temple.lf 

[Exit  Attendant. 

*  Grant  turis.  Plaut.  Peenu.  act  i.  sc  i,  et 
(hnd.  Fast.  Lib.  iv. 

t  Dio.  Hist.  Rom.  Lib.  Iviii.  p.  717, 

t  De  sacris  Fortunee^  vid.  •  Lit.  Gre.  Gyr. 
Synt.  17,  et  Stuck,  lib.  de  Sacri/.  Gent.  p.  48. 

§  Dio.  Hist.  Rom.  Lib.  iviii.  p.  718. 

II  Edicto  ut  piurimum  senatores  in  curiam 
vocatos  constat,  ex  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  i.  et  Liv. 


Reg.  That's  remembered. 
Mae.  And  at  what  hour  ? 
Reg.  Yes. 

Mac.  You  do**  forget. 
To  send  one  for  the  provost  of  the  watch. 
Reg.  I  have  not :  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Laco. 

Mac.  Gracinus  Laco, 
You  are  a  friend  most  welcome  :  by  and  by, 
I'll  speak  with  you.    You  must   procure 

this  list 
Of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  with  the  names 
Of  the  centurions,  and  their  tribunes. 
Reg.  Ay. 
Mac.  I  bring  you  letters,  tt  and  a  health 

from  Caesar. 
Lac.  Sir,  both  come  welL 
Mac.  And  hear  you  ?  with  your  note. 
Which  are  the  eminent  men,  and  most  of 
action. 
Reg.  That  shall  be  done  you  too. 
Mac.  Most  worthy  Laco, 
Caesar  salutes  you.  [Exit  Regulus.]    Con- 
sul !  death  and  iiiries ! 
Gone  now  !  The  argument  will  please  you, 

sir, 
Ho  !  Regulus  !  The  anger  of  the  gods 
Follow  your  diligent  legs,  and  overtake 

'em. 
In  likejiess  of  the  gout ! 

Re-enter  Regulus. 

O,  my  good  lord. 
We  lacked  you  present ;  I  would  pray  you 

send 
Another  to  Fulcinius  Trio,  straight, 
To  tell  him  you  will  come,  and  speak  with 

him: 
The  matter  we'll  devise,  to  stay  him  there. 
While  I  with  Laco  do  survey  the  watch. 

[Exit  Regulus. 
What  are  your  strengths,  Gracinus  ? 
Lac.  Seven  cohorts.iJ 
Mac.  You  see  what  Caesar  writes ;  and — 
Gone  again ! 
H'  has  sine  a  vein  of  mercury  in  his  feet. 
Know  you  what  store  of  the  praetorian 

soldiers 
Sejanus  holds  about  him,  for  his  guard? 

Lib.  ii.  Fest.  Pon.  Lib.  xv.  vid.  Bar.  Briss.  de 
Form.  Lib.  i.  et  Lips.  Sat.  Menip. 

^  Dio.  Rom.  Hist  Lib.  Ivii.  p.  7x8. 

*»  Dio.  ibid. 

tt  Dio.  Rom.  Hist.  Lib.  Iviii.  p.  718. 

XX  Deprefectovigilumvid.  Ros.  Antiq.  Rom. 
Lib.  vii.  et  Dio.  Rom.  Hist.  Lib.  Iv. 


^SCENE  rv.] 
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Lac.  I  cannot  the  just  number ;  but  I 
think 
Three  centuries. 
Mac.  Three !  good. 
Lac.  At  most  not  four. 
Atac.  And  who  be  those  centurions? 
Lac.  That  the  consul 
Can  best  deliver  you. 

Mac.  When  he's  away ! 
rSpite  on  his  nimble  industry — Gracinus, 
[You  find  what  place  you  hold,  there,  in 

the  trust 
Of  royal  Caesar  ? 

Lac.  Ay,  and  I  am 

Mac.  Sir, 

I  The  honours  there  proposed  are  but  begin- 
nings 
Of  his  great  favours. 

Lac.  They  are  more 

Mac.  I  heard  him 
|!  When  he  did  study  what  to  add. 
Lac.  My  life, 

And  all  I  hold 

.    Mac.  You  were  his  own  first  choice  ! 
,  Which  doth  confirm  as  much  as  you  can 
speak; 

•'And  will,  if  we  succeed,  make  more 

Your  guards 
^  Are  seven  cohorts,  you  say  ? 
Lac.  Yes. 
Mac.  Those  we  must 
Hold  still  in  readiness*  and  undischarged. 
Lac.  I  understand  so  much.     But  how 

it  can 

Mac,  Be  done  without  suspicion,  you'll 
object? 

Re-enter  Regulus*. 

Eeg.  What's  that? 

Lac.  The  keeping  of  the  watch  in  arms, 
When  morning  comes. 

Mac.  The  senate  shall  be  met,  and  set 
So  early  in  the  temple,  as  all  mark 
Of  that  shall  be  avoided. 

Reg.  If  we  need, 
We    have   commission    to    possesst    the 

palace, 
Enlarge  Prince  Drusus,  and  make  him  our 
chief. 


*  Dio.  Rom.  Hist.  Lib.  Iviii.  p.  718. 

t  yid.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  vi.  p.  107,  et  Suet. 
Tib.  c.  65. 

{  Preeconesi  Flamen,  hi  omnibus  sacrificiis 
inUresse  solebant.  Ros.  Ant.  Rom.  Lib.  iil 
Stuck,  de  Sac.  p.  72. 

I  £j:  iis,  gut  Flamines  Curiales  dicerentur, 
vui.  La.  Gre^.  Gyr.  Synt.  \^,et07lup.  Panvin. 
I  Rep.  Rom.  Comment.  2. 

B  Moris  antigui  erat^  Pneconcs  prtecedetw. 


Mac.  That  secret  would  have  burnt  his 

reverend  mouth, 
Had  he  not  spit  it  out  now :  by  the  gods. 
You  carry  things  too Let  me  borrow  a 

man 
Or  two,  to  bear  these ^That  of  fireeing 

Drusus, 
Caesar  projected  as  the  last  and  utmost ; 
Not  else  to  be  remembered. 

Enter  Servants. 

Reg.  Here  are  servants. 

Mac.  These  to  Arruntius,  these  to  Lepi- 

du3. 
This  bear  to  Cotta,  this  to  Latiaris. 
If  they  demand  you  of  me,  say  I  have  ta'en 
Fresh  horse,  and  am  departed.     [Exeunt 

Servants.]    You,  my  lord, 
To  your  colleague,  and  be  you  sure  to  hold 

him 
With  long   narration  of  the   new  fresh 

favours, 
Meant  to  Sejanus,  his  great  patron ;  I, 
With    trusted   Laco,    here,    are   for    the 

guards: 
Then  to  divide.      For  night  hath  many 

eyes. 
Whereof,  though  most  do  sleep,  yet  some 

are  spies.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— ^  SaceHum  {or  Chapel) 
in  Sejanus's  House. 

Enter  Praecones,J  Flamen,§  Tubicines, 
Tibicines,  Ministri,  Sejanus,  Terentius, 
Satrius,  Natta,  b'c. 

Pra.  ir*  Be  all  profane  far  hence;  fly, 
fly  far  off : 
Be  absent  far;  far  hence  be  all  .profane  !" 
[Tub.  and  Tib.T  sound  while  the 
Flamen  washeth. 
Fla.  We  have  been  faulty,  but  repent  us 
now. 
And  bring  pure**  hands,  pure  vestments, 
and  pure  minds. 

1  Min.  Pure  vessels. 

2  Min.  And  pure  offerings. 

3  Min.  Garlands  pure. 


et  sacris  arcere  profanes.  Cons.  Briss.  Ross. 
Stuck,  Lil.  Gyr.  &c. 

\  Observatum  antiguis  invenimus,  ut  qui 
rem  divinam/acturus  erat,  lautus,  ac  mundus 
accederet,  et  ad  suas  levandas  culpas,  se  impri- 
mis reum  dicere  sotitum,  et  noxte  pcenituisse. 
Lil.  Gyr.  Synt.  17. 

**  Insacrispurasmanus,purasvestes,Pura 
vasa,  &»c.  antiqui  desiderabunt ;  ut  ex  Virg. 
Plaut.  Tibul.  Ovid.  &»c.  piuri6i4S  locis  constat. 
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Fla.  Bestow  your  garlands  :*  and,  with 
reverence,  place 
The  vervin  on  the  altar. 
Pr<B.  Favourt  your  tongues. 
[  While  they  sound  again,  X  the  Flamen 
takes  of  the  honey  zoith  his  finger^ 
and  tastes,  then  ministers  to  all  the 
rest:  so  of  the  milk^  in  an  earthen 
vessel,  he  deals  about ;  which  done^ 
he  sprinkleth  upon  the  altar,  milk  ; 
then     imposeth    the     honey,    and 
kindleth  his  gums,  and  after  cens- 
ing about  the   altar,  placeth  his 
censer  thereon,  into  which  they  put 
several  branched  9f  P^py*  o,nd  the 
music  ceasing,  proceeds. 
Fla.  *'  Great  mother  Fortune,^"  queen  of 
human  state, 
Rectress  of  action,  arbitress  of  fate, 
To  whom  all  sway,  all  power,  all  empire 

bows. 
Be  present,  and  propitious  to  our  vows !" 
Free.  Favour***  it  with  your  tongues. 
Min.  Be  present,  and  propitious  to  our 

vows ! 
Omnes.  Accept  our  offering,  ft  and  be 

pleased,  great  goddess. 
Ter.  See,  see,  the  image  stirs ! 
Sat.  And  turns  away  I 
Nat.  Fortunett  averts  her  face  ! 
Fla.  Avert,  you  gods. 
The  prodigy.     Still !  still !  some  pious  rite 
We  have  neglected.  ,  Yet,  heaven  be  ap- 
peased. 
And  be  all  tokens  fedse  and  void,  that  speak 
Thy  present  wrath ! 

Sej.  Be  thou  dumb,  scrupulous  priest : 
And  gather  up  thyself,  with  these  thy  wares. 
Which  I,  in  spight  of  thy  blind  mistress,  or 

^  J  be  brought  to  dp 

A  peevish  giglot,  rites  !\  Giglot  is  a  wanton 
girl :  so  Shakspeare : 

"  Youne  Talbot  was  not  bom 
To  be  the  pUlage  of  a  giglot  wench."— Whal. 


*  Alius  ritus  sertis  aras  coronare^  et  verbe- 
nas intpotiere. 

t  Hujusmodi  verbis  sileniitem   imperatum 

fuisse  constat.     Vid.  Sen.  in  lib.  de  beata  vita. 

Serv.  et  Don.  odeum  versuni.  Lib.  v.  JEtuid. : 

"  Orefavete  omnes^  et  cingite  tempora  ramis." 

X  Vocabatur  hie  ritus  Ltbatio.  Lege  Rosin. 
Ant.  Lib.  iii.  Bar.  Brisson.  de  form.  Lib.  L 
Stuckium  de  Sacrif.  et  Lil.  Synt.  17. 

%  In  sacris  Fortnna  lacte  non  vino  libabant. 
iisdem  test.  Talia  sacrificia  aoiva  et  vij^oAta 
dicta.     Hoc  est  sobria,  et  vino  carentia. 

il  Hocreddereeratetlitare^idestpropiiiare, 


Thy  juggling  mystery,  religion,  throw 
Thus  scorned  on  the  earth. 

\Pvertums  the  statue  and  the  altar. 
Nay,  hold  thy  look 
Averted  till  I  woo  thee  turn  again ; 
And  thou  shalt  stand  to  all  posterity. 
The  eternal  game  and  laughter,  with  thy 

neck 
Writhed  to  thy  tail,  like  a  ridiculous  cat. 
Avoid    these    fumes,    these    superstitious 

lights,  ^ 

And  all  these  cosening  ceremonies ;  you. 
Your  pure  and  spiced  conscience ! 

[Exeunt  all  but  Sejanus,   Terent 
Satri.  and  Natta. 

I,  the  slave 
And  mock  of  fools,  scorn  on  my  worthy 

head !       < 
That  have  been  titled§$  and  adored  a  god, 
Yea  sacrificedllH  unto,  myself,  in  Rome, 
No  less  than  Jove :  and  I  be  brought  to  do* 
A  peevish  giglot,  rites  !  perhaps  the  thought 
And  shame  of  that,  made  Fortune  turn  her 

face. 
Knowing  herself  the  lesser  deity, 
And  but  my  servant. — Bashful  queen,  if  so, 
Sejanus  thanks  thy  modesty.   Who's  that? 

Enter  Pomponius  and  Minutius.tT 

Pom.  His  fortune  suffers,  till  he  hears 
my  news : 
I  have  waited  here  too  long.     Macro,  my 

lord 

SeJ,  Speak  lower  and  withdraw. 

[Takes  him  aside. 
Ter.  Are  these  things  true  ? 
Min.  Thousands  are  gazing  at  it  in  the 
streets. 


et  voium  in^trare;  secundum  Nonium  Mat' 
cellum.  Litare  enint  Mac.  Lib.  iiL  c.  5,  ejepUcai, 
sacrificio  facto  placare  nuwteti.  In  quo  sens, 
leg.  apud  Plant.  Senec.  Suet.  &»c. 

^  His  solemnibus  prtefationibus  in  sacris 
utebantur. 

**  Quibus,  in  clausu,populus  velceetusapree- 
conibus  favere  fubebatur;  id  est,  bona  verba 
fari.  Talis  entm  altera  hujusfomue  interpret 
tatio  apud  Briss.  Lib.  i.  extat.  Ovid  Lib.  i. 
Fast.  Linguis  anintisgue  favete.  Et  Metam, 
Lib.  XV. 

**  Piumque 
yEtteada  prastani  et  mente,  et  vocefceooremT^ 

tt  Solennis  formula  in  doniscuiins  nopiini'\ 
offerendis.  \ 

\X  Le^.  Dio.  Rom.  Hist.  Lib.  IviiL  p.  7x7,  de\ 
hoc  sacrificio. 

§§  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  96. 

illl  Dio.  Lib.  IviiL  p.  716. 

im  De  Minutio  vid  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  vL 
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Sej.  What's  that? 
Xer.  Minutius  tells  us  here,  my  lord, 
That  a  new  head  being  set  upon  your 

statue, 
A  rope*  is  since  found  wreathed  about  it ! 

and, 
But  nowt  a  fiery  meteor  in  the  form 
Of  a  great  ball  was  seen  to  roll  along 
The  troubled  air,  where  yet  it  hangs  un- 

perfect. 
The  amazing  wonder  of  the  multitude ! 
SeJ.  No  more.    That  Macro's  come,  is 

more  than  all ! 
7*er.  Is  Macro  come  ? 
I^otn.  I  saw  him. 
Xer.  Where?  with  whom? 
Pom,  With  Regulus. 
Se;,  Terentius  ! 
Ter.  My  lord. 

Sej.    Send  for  the  tribunes,  t   we   will 
straight  have  up 
More  of  the  soldiers  for  our  guard.    [Exit 

Ter.]    Minutius, 
We  pray  you  go  for  Cotta,  Latiaris, 
Trio  the  consul,  or  what  senators 
Yon  know  are  soxe,  and  ours.  [Exit  Min.] 

You,  my  good  Natta, 
For  Laco,  provost  of  the  watch.    [Exit 

Nat.]    Now,  Satrius, 
The  time  of  proof  comes  on  ;  arm  all  our 

servants. 
And  without  tumult.    [Exit  Sat.]    You, 

Pomponius, 
Hold  some  good  correspondence  with  the 

consul: 
Attempt  him,  noble  friend.    [Exit  Pomp.] 

These  things  begin , 
To  look  like  dangers,  now,  worthy  my 

fates. 
Fortune,  I  see  thy  worst:   let   doubtful 

states, 
And  things  uncertain  hang  upon  thy  will ; 
Me  surest  death  shall  render  certain  still. 
Yet,  why  JB  now  my  thought  tiuned  toward 
death. 


*  That  at  one  stroke  cut  down 

DrttsuSf  that  upright  elm;  withered  his 

vine.]    As  Drusus  b  here  called  an  elm,  his  wife 

[flivia,  by  a  very  elegant  and  easy  metaphor,  is 

termed  his  vine.    'Tne  whole  description  is  a 

lieatiitiful    allegory,   animated   with   the   most 

'  aiblime  spirit  <m  true  poetry. — ^Whal. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  closely  imitated, 
r  rather  copied,  this  passage  in  the  False  One. 


*  Die.  Hist.  Rom.  Lib.  IviiL  p.  jzj. 
•f  Vid.  Senec.  Nat.  Quest.  Lib.  1.  c.  i. 
t  Dio.  Hist.  Rom.  Lib.  Iviii.  p.  7x8. 
I  Vid.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  i.  p.  23. 


Whom  fates  have  let  go  on,  so  far  in 

breath. 
Unchecked  or  unreproved?     1,5  that  did 

help 
To  fell  the  lofty  cedar  of  the  world 
Germanicus ;  that  at  one  strokeU  cut  down 
Drusus,  that  upright  elm;   withered  his 

vine;^ 
aid   Siliusf  and  Sabinus,**  two  strong 

oaks, 
Flat  on  the  earth;    besides  those  other 

shrubs, 
Cordustt  and  Sosia.Jt  Claudia  Pulchra,$§ 
Fumius  and  Gallus,  ||  li  which  I  have  grubbed 

up; 
And  since,  have  set  my  axe  so  strong  and 

deep 
Into  the  root  of  spreading  Agrippine  ;fT 
Lopt  off  and  scattered  her  proud  branches, 

Nero, 
Drusus;  and  Caius***  too,  although  re- 
planted. 
If  you  will.  Destinies,  that  after  all, 
I  faint  now  ere  I  touch  my  period. 
You  are  but  cruel;   and  I  already  have 

done 
Things  great  enough .  All  Rome  hath  been 

my  slave ; 
The  senate  sate  an  idle  looker  on, 
And  witness  of  my  power;  when  I  have 

blushed 
More  to  command  than  it  to  suffer :  all 
The  fathers  have  sate  ready  and  prepared, 
To   give   me   empire,   temples,  or   their 

throats. 
When  I  would  ask  'em ;  and,  what  crowns 

the  top, 
Rome,  senate,  people,  all  the  world  have 

seen 
Jove   but    my    equal.;     Caesar   but    my 

second. 
'Tis  then  your  malice.  Fates,  who,  but  your 

own, 
Envy  and  fear  to  have  any  power  long 

known.  [Exit. 


II  Tacit.  Ann,  Lib.  iv.  pp.  74,  75,  et  Dio, 
Lib,  mi.  p.  7op. 

^  Tacit.  Lib.  iv.  p.  79. 

**  Jbid.  p.  94. 

\\  De  Cremut.  Cor.  vid.  Dio.  Rom.  Hist, 
Lib.  IviL  p.  7za     Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  83. 

XX  De  Sosia.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  iv.  p.  94. 

§§  Dc  Clau.  et  Fumio,  qtuere  Tacit.  Ann, 
Lib.  iv.  p.  89. 

illi  De  Galloy  Tacit.  Lib.  iv.  p.  $5,  et  Dio. 
Lib.  Iviii.  p.  713. 

11  De  Agr.  Ner.  et  Dru.   leg.  Suet.  Tib, 


\^\\ 


De  Caio.  cons.  Dio.  Lib.  IviiL  p.  737. 
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SCENE  \,—A  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Terentius  and  Tribunes. 

Ter.  Stay  here:    I'll  give  his  lordship 
you  are  come. 

Enter  Minutius,  with  Cotta  and  Latiaris. 

Min.  Marcus  Terentius,  pray  you  tell 
my  lord 
Here's  Cotta,  and  Latiaris. 

Ter.  Sir,  I  shall.  \Exit. 

Cot.    My  letter  is  the  very  same  with 
yours ; 
Only  requires  me  to  be  present  there, 
And  give  my  voice  to  strengthen  his  design. 

Lat.  Names  he  not  what  it  is  ? 

Cot.  No,  nor  to  you. 

Lai.  'Tis  strange  and  singular  doubtful ! 

Cot.  So  it  is. 
It  may  be  all  is  left  to  lord  Sejanus. 

Enter  Natta  and  Gracinus  Laco. 

Nat.  Gentlemen,  where's  my  lord  ? 
Tri.  We  wait  him  here. 
Cot.  The  provost  Laco !  what's  the  news? 
L^t.  My  lord 

Enter  Sejanus. 

Sej.  Now,  my  right  dear,  noble,  and 
trusted  friends. 
How  much  I  am  a  captive  to  your  kindness! 
Most  worthy  Cotta,  Latiaris,  Laco, 
Your  valiant  hand ;  and,  gentlemen,  your 

loves. 
I  wish  I  could  divide  myself  unto  you ; 
Or  that  it  lay  within  our  narrow  powers. 
To  satisfy  for  so  enlarged  bounty. 
Gracinus,  we  must  pray  you,  hold  your 

guards 
Unquit  when  morning  comes.    Saw  you 
the  consul  ? 
Min.  Trio  will  presently  be  here,  my 

lord. 
Cot.  They  are  but  giving  order*  for  the 
edict, 
To  warn  the  senate  ? 
Sej.  How !  the  senate  ? 
Lac.  Yes. 

This  morning  in  Apollo's  temple 

Cot.  We 
Are  charged  by  letter  to  be  there,  my  lord. 
Sej.  By  letter !  pray  you  let's  see. 
Lat.  Knows  not  his  lordship  ? 
Cot,  It  seems  so ! 

Sej.  A  senate  warned !  without  my  know- 
ledge! 
And  on  this  sudden !    Senators  by  letters 
Required  to  be  there  !  who  brought  these? 


Cot.  Macro. 

Sej.  Minet  enemy !  and  when  ? 
Cot.  This  midnight. 
Sej.  Time, 
With  every  other  circumstance,  doth  give 
It  hath  some  strain  of  engine  in  't ! — How 
now? 

Enter  Satrius. 

Sat.  My  lord,  Sertorius  Macro  is  without. 
Alone,  and  prays  t'    have    private   con- 
ference 
In  business  of  high  nature  with  your  lord- 
ship. 
He  says  to  me,  and  which  regards  you 
much. 
Sej.  Let  him  come  here. 
Sat.  Better,  my  lord,  withdraw: 
You  will  betray  what  store  and  strength  of 

friends 
Are  now  about  you;  which  he  comes  to 
spy. 
Sej.  Is  he  not  armed  ? 
Sat.  We'll  search  him. 
Sej.  No ;  but  take. 
And  lead  him  to  some  room,  where  you 

concealed 
May  keep  a  guard  upon  us.    {Exit  Sat.] 

Noble  Laco, 
You  are  our  trust ;  and  till  our  own  co- 
horts 
Can  be  brought  up,  your  strengths  must 

be  our  guard. 
Now,  good  Minutius,  honoured  Latiaris, 

\He  salutes  them,  humbly. 
Most   worthy   and   my  most   unwearied 

friends ; 
I  return  instantly.         «  \RxU, 

Lat.  Most  worthy  lord ! 
Cot.  His  lordship  is  turned  instant  kind, 
methinks ; 
I  have  not  observed  it  in  likn  heretofore. 

1  Tri.  'Tis  true,  and  it  becomes   him 
nobly. 

Min.  I 
Am  wrapt  withal. 

2  Tri.  By  Mars,  he  has  my  lives, 
Were  they  a  million,  for  this  only  grace. 

Lac.  Ay,  and  to  name  a  man  1 

Lat.  As  he  did  me  I 

Min.  And  me  I 

Lat.  Who  would  not  spend  his  life  and 

fortunes 
To  purchase  but  the  look  of  such  a  lord? 
Lac.  He  that  would  nor  be  lord's  fool. 

nor  the  world's.  {Aside, 


M 


*  Vid.  Dio.  Rom.  Hist.  Lib.  Iviii.  p.  718. 
t  Dio.  Lib.  Iviii.  p.  7x8. 
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SCENE  VI. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Mnter  Sejanus,  Macro,  and  Satrius. 

Stj.    Macro  !*  most  welcome,   a   most 
coveted  friend  ! 
Let  me  enjoy  my  longings.    When  arrived 
you? 
Mac.  Aboutt  the  noon  of  night.  ^ 
Sej.  Satrius,  give  leave.  [Exit  Sat. 

Mac.  I  have  been,  since  I  came,  with 
both  the  consuls. 
On  a  particular  design  from  Caesar. 

Sej.    How  fares  it  with  our  great  and 

royal  master  ? 
Mac.  Right  plentifully  well ;  as  with  a 
prince 
That  still  holds  outj  the  great  proportion 
Of  his  large  favours,  where  his  judgment 

hath 
Made  once  divine  election :  like  the  god 
That  wants  not,  nor  is  wearied  to  bestow 
Where  merit  meets  his  bounty,  as  it  doth 
In  you,  already  the  most  happy,  and  ere 
The  sun  shall  climb  the  south,  most  high 

Sejanus. 
Let  not  my  lord  be  amused.*    For  to  this 

end 
Was  I  by  Caesar  sent  for  to  the  isle. 
With  special  caution  to  conceal  my  journey; 
And  thence  had  my  dispatch  as  privately 
Again  to  Rome ;  charged  to  come  here  by 
I  night ; 

I  And  only  to  the  consuls  make  narration 
'   Of  his  great  purpose ;  that  the  benefit 
'   Might  come  more  full,  and  striking,  by  how 
I  much 

\   It  was  less  looked  for,  or  aspired  by  you. 
Or  least  informed  to  the  common  thought. 
Sej.  What  may  this  be  ?  part  of  myself, 
dear  Macro, 
If  good,  speak  out;  and  share  with  your 
Sejanus. 
Mac.   If  bad,  I  should  for  ever  loathe 
myself 
To  be  the  messenger  to  so  good  a  lord. 


H 


I 


I 


*  About  the  noon  of  night  J]  This  poetical  ex- 
pression, though  now  common  by  general  use, 
seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  our 
language  by  Jonson.  And  he  appears  to  have 
been  diffident  of  the  reception  it  might  meet 
with,  or  whether  the  licence  he  had  taken  would 
be  approved  by  custom.  For  he  refers  us  in  the 
maigu  of  the  auarto  to  the  author  of  whom  he 
borrowed  it. — ^Whal. 

I  have  not,  anymore  than  Whalley,  been  able 
to  find  an  earlier  instance  of  the  use  of  this  phrase. 
It  was  speedily  adopted,  however,  by  Drayton, 
Cmshaw,  and  Herricic    Milton,  wno  resorted  to 

VOL.  I. 


I  do  exceed  my  instructions  to  acquaint 
Your  lordship  with  thus  much ;  but  'tis  my 

venture 
On  your  retentive  wisdom :  and  because 
I  would  no  jealous  scruple  should  molest 
Or  rack  your  peace  of  thought.    For  I  as- 
sure 
My  noble  lord,  no  senator  yet  knows 
The  business  meant :  though  all  by  several 

letters 
Are  warned  to  be  there,  and  give  their 

voices, 
Only  to  add  unto  the  state  and  grace 
Of  what  is  purposed. 

Sej.  You  take  pleasure.  Macro, 
Like  a  coy  wench,  in  torturing  your  lover. 
What  can  be  worth  this  suffering  ? 

Alac.  That  which  follows. 
The  tribunitial§  dignity  and  power : 
Both  which  Sejanus  is  to  have  this  day 
Conferred  upon  him,  and  by  public  senate. 
Sef.  Fortune  be  mine  again  !  thou  hast 
satisfied 
For  thy  suspected  loyalty.  [Aside. 

Mac.  My  lord, 
I  have  no  longer  lime,  the  day  approacheth. 
And  I  must  back  to  Caesar. 
Sej.  Where's  Caligula  ? 
Mac.  That  I  forgot  to  tell  your  lordship. 
\Vhy, 
He  lingers  yonder  about  Capreae, 
Disgraced;  Tiberius  hath  not  seen   hun 

yet: 
H«  needs  would  thrust  himself  to  go  with 

me, 
Against  ray  wish  or  will ;  but  I  have  quitted 
His  forward  trouble,  with  as  tardy  note 
As  my  neglect  or  silence  could  afford  him. 
Your  lordship  cannot  now  command  me 

aught, 
Because  I  take  no  knowledge  that  I  saw 

you; 
But  I  shall  boast  to  live  to  serve  your  lord- 
ship : 
And  so  take  leave. 
Sej.  Honest  and  worthy  Macro ; 


Jonson  for  poedcal  expressions  upon  all  occa- 
sions, could  not  miss  this ;  though  his  editors,  as 
usual,  make  no  mention  of  his  obligation  to  our 
author. 

*  Let  not  my  lord  £;  amused.]  i.e.,  amazed. 
See  the  Alchemist. 


*  Dio.  Hist.  Rom.  Lib.  Iviil  p.  78. 
■  t  Meridies  noctis,  Varr.  Marcipor.  vid.  Non. 
Mar.  cap.  vi. 

X  Dio.  Lib.  Iviii.  p.  78. 

§  Dio.  Lib.  Iviii.  p.  78,  via.  Suet,  de  oppress. 
Sejan.  Tib.  c.  65. 
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Your  love  and  friendship.   [Exit  Macro.] 

Who's  there?  Satrius, 
Attend  my  honourable  friend  forth. — O  ! 
How  vain  and  vile  a  passion  is  this  fear. 
What  base  uncomely  things  it  makes  men 

do! 
Suspect  their  noblest  friends,  as  I  did  this, 
Flatter  poor  enemies,  entreat  their  servants, 
Stoop,  court,  and  catch  at  the  benevolence 
Of  creatures  unto  whdm,  within  this  hour, 
I  would  not  have  vouchsafed  a  quarter- 
look, 
Or  piece  of  face  I    By  you  that  fools  call 

gods, 
Hang   all   the  sky  with  your  prodigious 

signs. 
Fill  earth  with  monsters,  drop  the  scorpion 

down. 
Out  of  the  zodiac,  or  the  fiercer  lion. 
Shake  off  the  loosened  globe  from  her  long 

hinge, 
RoU  all  the  world  in  darkness,  and  let 

loose 
The  enraged  winds  to  turn  up  groves  and 

towns  I 
When  I  do  fear  again,  let  me  be  struck 
With  forked  fire,  and  unpitied  die : 
Who  fears,  is  worthy  of  calamity.      [£xzt. 

SCENE  Wll,— Another  Room  in  the 
same. 

Enter  Terentius,  Minutius,  Laco,  Cotta, 
Latiaris,  and  Pomponius;  Regulus, 
Trio,  and  others^  on  different  sides. 

Pom.  Is  not  my  lord  here  ? 

Ter.  Sir,  he  will  be  straight. 

Cot.  What  news,  F^lciniusTrio? 

Tri.  Good,  good  tidings ; 
But  keep  it  to  yourself.     My  lord  Sejanus 
Is  to  receive  this  day  in  open  senate 
The  tribunitial  dignity. 

Cot.  Is 't  true? 

Tri.  No  words,  not  to  your  thought: 
but,  sir,  believe  it. 

Lat.  What  says  the  consul  ? 

Cot.  Speak  it  not  again  : 
He  tells  methat  to-day  my  lord  Sejanus 

Tri.  I  must  entreat  you,  Cotta,  on  your 
honour 
Not  to  reveal  it. 

Cot.  On  my  life,  sir. 

Lat.  Say. 

Cot.  Is  to  receive  the  tribunitial  power. 
But,  as  you  are  an  honourable  man, 

*  Dio.  Rom.  Hist.  Lib.  Iviii.  p.  718. 
t  Dio.  Ront.  Hist.  Lib.  Iviil  p.  718. 


Let  me  conjure  you  not  to  utter  it ; 
For  it  is  trusted  to  me  with  that  bond. 

Lat.  I  am  Harpocrates. 

Ter.  Can  you  assure  it  ? 

Pom.  The  consul  told  it  me  ;  but  keep 
it  close. 

Min.  Lord  Latiaris,  what's  the  news  ? 

Lat.  I'll  tell  you; 
But  you  must  swear  to  keep  it  secret. 

Enter  Sejanus. 

Sej.  I  knew  the  Fates  had  on  their  dis- 
taff left 
More  of  our  thread,  than  so. 

Reg.  Hail,  great  Sejanus  ! 

Tri.  Hail,  the  most*  honoured  ! 

Cot.  Happy ! 

Lat.  High  Sejanus ! 

Sej.  Do  you  bring  prodigies  too  ? 

Tri.  May  all  presage 
Turn   to  tnose   fiair  effects,   whereof  we 

bring 
Your  lordship  news. 

Re^.  May't  please  my  lord  withdraw. 

Sej.  Yes : — I  will  sp^k  with  you  anon. 
\To  some  that  stand  by. 

Ter.  My  lord, 
What  is  your  pleasure  for  the  tribunes  ? 

Sej.  Why, 
Let  them  be  thanked  and  sent  away. 

Min.  My  lord 

Lac.  Will't  please  your  lordship  to  com- 
mand me— 

Sej.  No: 
You  are  troublesome. 

Min.  The  moodt  is  changed. 

Tri.  Not  speak, 
Nor  look ! 

Lac.  Ay,    he    is  wise,   will  make  him 
friends 
Of  such  who  never  love  but  for  their  ends. 

[£xeunt. 

SCENE  VIII.— ^  Space  before  the  Temple 
of  Apollo. 

Enter  Arruntius  and  Lepidus,  divers 
SenaiOTS  passing  fy  them. 

Arr.  Ay,  go,  make  haste;   take  heed 

you  be  not  last 
To  tender  your  All  HailJ  in  the  wide  hall 
Of  huge  Sejanus :  run  a  lictor's  pace : 
Stay  not  to  put  your  robes  on  ;  but  Away 
With  the  pale  troubled  ensigns  of  great 

friendship 

X  Ave,  matutina  voxsalutantipro^ria^  a^ud 
Romanes f  vid.  Brits.  deform.UAi.  viiL 
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Stamped  in  your  face  !^     Now,  Marcus 

Lepidus, 
You  still  believe  your  former  augury  ! 
Sejanus  must  go  downward  !  You  perceive 
His  vrane  approaching  fast  I 
Z^.   Believe  me,  Lucius, 
I  w^onder  at  this  rising. 

A  rr-.  Ay,  and  that  we 
Nf  list  give  our  suffrage  to  it.    You  will  say, 
It  is    to  make    his   fall  more  steep  and 

grievous : 
It  may  be  so.     But  think  it,  they  that  can 
"With  idle  wishes  'say  to  bring  back  time : 
In  cases  desperate,  all  hope  is  crime. 
See,     see !   what    troops  of  his  officious 

friends 
Flock  to  salute  my  lord,  and  start  before 
My  great  proud  lord  !  to  get  a  lord-like  nod! 
Attend  my  lord  unto  the  senate-house  I 
Bring  back  my  lord !  like  servile  ushers, 

make 
"Way  for  my  lord  I  proclaim  his  idol  lord- 
ship. 
More   than   ten   criers,    or  six  noise  of 

trumpets ! 
Make  legs,  kiss  hands,  and  take  a  scattered 

hair 

From  my  lord's  eminent  shoulder !   [San- 

quinius  and  Haterius  pass  over  the 

5ta^e.'\  See,  Sanquinius* 

"With  his  slow  belly,  and  his  dropsy !  look, 

AVhat  toiling  haste  he  makes  1  yet  here's 

another 
Retarded  with  the  gout,  will  be  afore  him. 
Get  thee   Libumianf  porters,  ^hou  gross 

fool. 
To  bear  thy  obsequious  fatness,  like  thy 

peers. 
They  are  met !  the  gout  returns,  and  his 
great  carriage. 
[Lictors,    Regulus,    Trio,   Sejanus, 
Satrius,  and  many  other  Senators 
pass  over  the  stage, 
lAct.  Give  way,  make  place,  room  for 

the  consul  1 
San.  Hail, 
Hail,  great  Sejanus ! 

Hat.  Hail,  my  honoured  lord  1 


^  Much  of  this  speech  is  copied  from  Juvenal : 

*'  Vocantur 
Ergo  in  concilium  proceres,  quos  oderat  ille^ 
In  quorum ^acie  miseree  magrueque  sedcbat 
Pallor  amtcitia.*' — Sat.  iv.  v.  73.    Whau 

*  It  is  a  note,  &c.]  Thb  excellent  maxim  is 
expressed  with  great  force  and  beauty.  It 
proves  Jonson  to  oe  a  keen  observer  of  men  and 
manners. 


Arr.  We  shall  be  marked  .anon,  for  our 
not  Hail. 

Lep.  That  is  already  done. 

Arr.  It  is  a  note^ 
Of  upstart  greatness,  to  observe  and  watch 
For  these  poor  trifles,  which  the  noble  mind 
Neglects  and  scorns. 

Lep.  Ay,  and  they  think  themselves 
Deeply  dishonoured  where  they  are  omitted, 
As  if  they  were  necessities^  that  helped 
To  the  perfection  of  their  dignities ; 
And  hate  the  men  that  but  refrain  them. 

Arr.  O! 
There  is  a  farther  cause  of  hate.    Their 

breasts 
Are  guilty  that   we  know  their   obscure 

springs, 
And  base  beginnings;    thence  the  anger 

grows. 
On.     Follow.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IX.— Another  Part  of  the  same. 

Enter  MdiCTO  and  ho-co. 

Mac.  When  all  are  entered,  shut}  the 
temple  doors ; 
And  bring  your  guards  up  to  the  gate. 
Lac.  I  will. 

Mac.  If  you  shall  hear  commotion  in  the 
senate. 
Present  yourself:  and  charge  on  any  man 
Shall  offer  to  come  forth. 
Lac.  I  am  instructed.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  X.—The  Temple  of  Apollo. 

Enter  Haterius,  Trio,  Sanquinius,  Cotta, 
Regulus,  Sejanus,  Pomponius,  Latiaris, 
Lepidus,  Arnmtius,  and  divers  other 
Senators ;  Praecones  and  Lictores. 

Hat.  How  well  his  lordship  looks  to- 
day! 

TH.  As  if 
He  had  been  bom,  or  made  for  this  hour's 
state. 

Cot.  Your  fellow  consul's  come  about, 
methinks? 


*  De  Sanquinio  vid.  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  vl  ei 
de  Materia^  ibid. 

t  Ex  Libumia,  magna  et  procera  staiurm 
mittebaniur,  qui  erant  Rom.  Lecticarii  ;  test. 
Juv.  Sat.  iii.  v.  240 : 

"  Turba  cedente  vehetnr 
Dives,  et  ingenii  curret  super  ora  LUmmo.* 

X  Dio.  Rom.  Hist.  Lib.  Iviil 
%  Dio.  ibid.  p.  7x8. 
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Tri.  Ay,  he  is  wise. 

San.  Sejanus  trusts  him  well. 

Tri.    Sejanus  is   a  noble,   bounteous* 
lord. 

Hat.  He  is  so,  and  most  valiant. 

Lat.  And  most  wise. 

1  Sen.  He's  everything. 

Lat.  Worthy  of  all,  and  more 
Than  bounty  can  bestow. 

Tri.  This  dignity 
Will  make  him  worthy. 

Pom.  Above  Caesar. 

San.  Tut, 
Caesar  is  but  the  rectort  of  an  isle, 
He  of  the  empire. 

Tri.  Now  he  will  have  power 
More  to  reward  than  ever. 

Cot.  Let  us  look 
We  be  not  slackt  in  giving  him  our  voices. 

Lat.  Not  I. 

San.  Nor  I. 

Cot.  The  readier  we  seem 
To  propagate  his  honours,  will  more  bind 
His  thoughts  to  ours. 

Hat.  I  think  right  with  your  lordship  ; 
It  is  the  way  to  have  us  hold  our  places. 

San.  Ay,  and  get  more. 

Lat.  More  office  and  more  titles. 

Pom.  I  will  not  lose  the  part  I  hope  to 
share 
In  these  his  fortunes,  for  my  patrimony. 

Lat.   See  how  Amintius  sits,  and  Le- 
pidus ! 

Tri.  Let  them  alone,  they  will  be  marked 
anon. 

1  Sen.  I'll  do  with  others. 

2  Sen.  So  will  I. 

3  Sen.  And  I. 

Men  grow  not  in  the  state  but  as  they  are 

planted 
Warm  in  his  favours. 
Cot.  Noble  Sejanus ! 
Hat.  Honoured  Sejanus ! 
Lat.  Worthy  and  great  Sejanus ! 
Arr.  Gods  !  how  the  sponges  open  and 
take  in. 
And  shut  again  !  look,  look !  is  not  he 

blest 
That  gets  a  seat  in  eye-reach  of  him? 

more 
That  comes  in  ear,  or  tongue-reach  ?    O 
but  most. 


*  Vid.  acclamation.  Senat.  Dio.  Rom.  Hist. 
Lib.  Iviii.  p.  719. 

t  Dio.  p.  715. 

X  Dio.  p.  719. 

§  Vid.  Brissonium  de  formul.  Lib.  ii  et 
Lipsium  Sat.  Menip. 


Can  claw  his  subtle  elbow,  or  with  a  buz 
Fly-blow  his  ears  ? 

Prcet.  Proclann  the  senate's  peace. 
And  give  last  summons  by  the  edict. 

Pra.  Silence! 
In  name  of  Caesar,  and  the  senate,  silence  1 

"  Memmius  Regulus,  and  Fulcinius 
Trio,  3  consuls,  these  present  kalends  (A 
June,  with  the  first  light,  shall  hold  a 
senate,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Palatine^ 
all  that  are  fathers,  and  are  registered 
fathers,  that  have  right  of  entering  the 
senate,  we  warn  or  command  you  be  fre- 
quently present,  take  knowledge  the  busi- 
ness is  the  commonwealth's:  whosoever  is 
absent,  his  fine  or  mulct  will  be  taken,  his 
excuse  will  not  be  taken." 

Tri.  Note  who  are  absent,  and  record 

their  names. 
Peg.  Fathers  conscript,  i*  may  what  I  am 
to  utter 
Turn  good  and  happy  for  the  common- 

■  w^th ! 
And  thou,  Apollo,  in  whose  holy  house. 
We  here  are  met,  inspire  us  all  with  truth. 
And  liberty  of  censure  to  our  thought ! 
The  majesty  of  great  Tiberius  Caesar 
Propounds  to  this  grave  senate,  the  be- 
stowing 
Upon  the  man  he  loves,  honoured  Sejanus, 
The  tribunitial**  dignity  and  power: 
Here  are  his  letters,  signed  with  his  signet. 
What  pleasethtt  now  the  fathers  to  be  done  ? 
Sen.  Read,  read  them,  open,  publicly 

read  them. 
Cot.  Caesar  hath  honoured  his  own  great- 
ness much 
In  thinking  of  this  act. 

Tri.  It  was  a  thought 
Happy,  and  worthy  Caesar. 

Lat.  And  the  lord 
As  worthy  it,  on  whom  it  is  directed  ! 
Hat.  Most  worthy ! 
San.  Rome  did  never  boast  the  virtue 
That  could  give  envy  bounds,  but  his :  Se- 
janus  

1  Sen.  Honoured  and  noble ! 

2  Sen.  Good  and  great  Sejanus ! 

Arr.  O,  most  tame  slavery,  and  fierce 

flattery ! 
Prc8.  Silence! 


II  Palatinus,  a  monte  Palatino  dictus.  i 

\  Solemnis^rtefatioconsuluminrelationSms.  . 
Dio.  p.  718. 

**  Vtd.  Suet.  Tib.  cap.  65. 

tt  Alia  formula  solemnise  vid.  Briss.  Lib.  iL 
et  Dio.  p.  719. 
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••  Tiberius  Caesar  to  the  Senate  greeting. 

If  you,  conscript*  fathers,  with  your 
children,  be  in  health,  it  is  abundantly 
well:  we  with  our  friends  here  are  so.  The 
care  of  the  commonwealth,  howsoever  we 
are  removed  in  person,  cannot  be  absent 
to  our  thought ;  although,  oftentimes,  even 
to  princes  most  present,  the  truth  of  their 
own  affairs  is  hid ;  than  which  nothing  falls 
out  more  miserable  to  a  state,  or  makes  the 
art  of  governing  more  difficult.  But  since 
it  bath  been  our  easeful  happiness  to  enjoy 
both  the  aids  and  industry  of  so  vigilant  a 
senate,  we  profess  to  have  been  the  more 
indulgent  to  our  pleasures,  not  as  being 
careless  of  our  office,  but  rather  secure  of 
the  necessity.  Neither  do  these  common 
rumours  of  many,  and  infainous  libels  pub- 
lished against  our  retirement,  at  all  afflict  us ; 
being  bom  more  out  of  men's  ignorance  than 
their  malice :  and  will,  neglected,  find  their 
own  grave  quickly ;  whereas,  too  sensibly 
acknowledge,  it  would  make  their  obloquy 
ours.  Nor  do  we  desire  their  authors,  though 
found,  be  censured,  since  in  a  freet  state,  as 
ours,  all  men  ought  to  enjoy  both  their 
minds  and  tongues  free." 

Arr,  The  lapwing,  the  lapwing  1^ 

"Yet  in  things  which  shall  worthily  and 
more  near  concern  the  majesty  of  a  prince, 
we  shall  fear  to  be  so  unnaturaUy  cruel  to 
our  own  fame,  as  to  neglect  them.  True 
it  is,  conscript  fathers,  that  we  have  raised 
Sejanus  from  obscure,  and  almost  unknown 
gentry," 

Sen.  How,  how ! 

*  *  to  the  highest  and  most  conspicuous  point 
of  greatness,  and,  we  hope,  deservingly ; 
yet  not  without  danger:  it  being  a  most 
bold  hazard  in  that  sovereign  who,  by  his 

*  The  lafwingt  the  la^ving  /]  See  p.  246. 
The  lapwing  is  said  to  cry  out  at  a  distance 
from  her  nest,  in  order  to  draw  the  searchers 
away  from  her  young.  This  is  what  Shakspeare 
calls,  "crying,  tongue  far  from  heart;'  as 
Tiberius  does  here :  and  indeed  our  eld  writers 
are  full  of  allusions  to  the  same  practice.  Thus, 
in  the  Ploughman's  Tale  : 

**  And  lapwingesy  that  wel  conith  lie." 

Again  :  "You  resemble  the  lafiwing^  who  crieth 
fnost  where  her  nest  is  not  — Lingua^  act  iL 
sc  2. 
And  in  the  Old  Law: 

**  He  has  the  lapwing's  cunning,  I'm  afraid, 
That  cries  most  when  she's  farthest  from  the 
nest" 


particular  love  to  one,  dares  adventure  the 
hatred  of  all  his  other  subjects." 

Arr.  This  touches  ;  the  blood  turns. 

'•  But  we  affy  in  your  loves  and  understand- 
ings, and  do  no  way  suspect  the  merit  of 
our  Sejanus,  to  make  our  favours  offensive 
to  any." 

Sen.  01  good,  good. 

"Though  we  could  have  wished  his  zeal 
had  nin  a  calmer  course  against  Agrippina 
and  our  nephews,  howsoever  the  openness 
of  their  actions  declared  them  delinquents ; 
and  that  he  would  have  remembered  no 
innocence  is  so  safe,  but  itrejoiceth  to  stand 
in  the  sight  of  mercy:  the  use  of  which  in 
us  he  hath  so  quite  taken  away  toward 
them,  by  his  loyal  fury,  as  now  our  cle- 
mency would  be  thought  but  wearied 
cruelty,'  if  we  should  offer  to  exercise  it." 

Arr,  \  thank  him  ;  there  I  looked  for 't. 
A  good  fox ! 

"  Some  there  be  that  wouldj  interpret  this 
his  public  severity  to  be  particuku:  ambi- 
tion ;  and  that,  under  a  pretext  of  service 
to  us,  he  doth  but  remove  his  own  lets : 
alleging  the  strengths  he  hath  m^ade  to  him- 
self, by  the  praetorian  soldiers,  by  his  fac- 
tion in  court  and  senate,  by  the  offices  he 
holds  himself,  and  confers  on  others,  his 
popularity  and  dependents,  his  urging  and 
almost  driving  us  to  this  our  unwilling  re- 
tirement, and,  lastly,  his  aspiring  to  be 
our  son-in-law." 

Sen.  This  is  strange ! 
Arr.  \  shall  anon  believe  your  vultures, 
Marcus.* 

"  Your  wisdoms,  conscript  fathers,  are  able 
to  examine,  and  censure  these  suggestions. 
But  were  they  left  to  our  absolving  voice, 
we  durst  pronounce  them,  as  we  think  them, 
most  malicious." 

*  Our  clemency  would  be  thought  but  wearied 
cruelty f\  Ego  vero  clementiam  non  voco  lassant 
crudelitatem.  Senec.  de  Clemen.  Lib.  i.  c.  zz. 
— Whal. 

'  /  shall  anon  believe  your  vultures y  Mar- 
cus i\  i.e.,  your  augury,  what  you  conjectured. 
Lepidus,  in  a  former  scene,  had  foretold  the 
downfall  of  Sejanus. 


*  Solenne  exordium  epistolar.  apud  Romanos. 
cons.  Briss.  deformul.  Lib.  viii. 

t  Firmus  et  patiens  subinde  jactabatf  in 
civitate  libera^  linguam  mentemque  libera* 
esse  debere.     Suet.  Tib.  c.  28. 

XDe  hoc  epist.  vid.  Dio.  Rom.  Hist.  Lib. 
Iviii.  p.  719,  et  yttv.  Sat.  x. 
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Sen,  O,  he  has  restored  all ;  list  I 

"Yet  are  they  offered  to  be  averred,  and 
on  the  hves  of  the  informers.  What  we 
should  say,  or  rather  what  we  should 
not  say,  lords  of  the  senate,  if  this  be 
true,  our  gods  and  goddesses  confound 
us  if  we  knowl^  Only  we  must  think, 
we  have  placed  our  benefits  ill;  and 
conclude,  that  in  our  choice,  either  we 
were  wanting  to  the  gods,  or  the  gods 
to  us."        [The  Senators  shi/i  their  places, 

Arr.  The  place  grows  hot ;  they  shift. 

"  We  have  not  been  covetous,  honourable 
fathers,  to  change;  neither  is  it  now  any 
new  lust  that  alters  our  affection,  or  old 
loathing;  but  those  needful  jealousies  of 
state,  that  warn  wiser  priiices  hourly  to 
provide  their  safety  ;*  and  do  teach  them 
how  learned  a  thing  it  is  to  beware  of  the 
humblest  enemy ;  much  more  of  those  great 
ones,  whom  their  own  employed  favours 
have  made  fit  for  their  fears." 

1  Sen.  Away. 

2  Sen.  Sit  farther. 
Cot.  Let's  remove- 


Arr.  Gods!  how  the  leaves  drop  off, 
this  Uttle  wind ! 

"We  therefore  desire,  that  the  office  he 
holds  be  first  seized  by  the  senate ;  and 

1  What  we  should  say^  or  rather  -what  we 
should  not  say,  lords  of  the  senate,  if  this  be 
true,  our  gods  and  goddesses  confound  us  if  we 
know .']  Juvenal  stjaes  the  letter  which  Tiberius 
sent  to  the  senate,  verbosa  et  grandis  ePistola; 
and  this  before  us  is  agreeable  to  that  character. 
So  far  the  judgment  of  Jonson  is  evident 
enough :  but  it  seems  to  have  failed  him  when 
he  inserted  the  words  above  as  a  part  of  this 
epistle.  They  are  to  be  found,  indeed,  both  in 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius ;  and  are  very  remarkable 
in  themselves :  but  they  are  reported,  which 
makes  them  still  more  remarkable,  to  have  been 
the  beginning  of  a  letter  he  once  wrote  to  the 
senate ;  and  m  that  connexion  they  are  a  much 
stronger  evidence  of  uneasiness  and  perturbation 
of  spirit  in  the  emperor,  arising  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt.  The  poet  indeed  hath  added 
something,  and  given  a  different  turn  to  the 
words,  that  he  might  introduce  them  in  this 
epistle  with  the  greater  propriety:  *' Insigne 
visum  est  earutn  Ctesaris  literarum.  initiutn : 
nam  his  verbis  exorsus  est :  Quidscribam  vobis, 
P.  C.  aut  quomodo  scribam,  aut  quid  otnnino 
non  scribatn  hoc  tempore,  dii  me  deeeque  pejus 
perdant  quant  perire  quotidie  sentio,  siscio.'* 
— Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  vL  c.  6.     Whal. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  so  often  find  myself 
obliged  to  differ  from  Whalley.  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly think  that  Jonson's  judgment  failed  him  in 
this  instance :  the  words  which  he  has  adopted 
arc  extremely  proper  for  the  occasion,  and  might 


himself  suspended  from  all  exercise  of  place 
or  power " 

Sen.  How ! 

San,  [Thrusting  by."]  By  your  leave. 

Arr.  Come,  porpoise ;3where's  Haterius? 
His  gout  keeps  him  most  miserably  constant ! 
Your  dancing  shews  a  tempest. 

Sej.  Read  no  more. 

Reg.  Lords  of  the  senate,  hold  your 
seats :  read  on. 

Sej,  These  letters  they  are  forged. 

Reg.  A  guard  !  sit  still. 

Enter  Laco,  with  the  Guards. 

Arr.  Here's  change  I 

Reg.  Bid  silence,  and  read  forward. 

Pra.  Silence — "and  himself  suspended 
from  all  exercise  of  place  or  power,  but  tiU 
due  and  mature  tri^  be  made  of  his  inno- 
cency,  which  yet  we  can  faintly  apprehend 
the  necessity  to  doubt.  If,  conscript  fathers, 
to  your  more  searching  wisdoms,  there 
shall  appear  farther  cause— or  of  ferther 
proceeding,  either  to  seizure  of  lands, 
goods,  or  more — ^it  is  not  our  power,  that 
shall  limit  yoiu:  authority,  or  our  favour 
that  must  corrupt  your  justice  :  either  were  i 
dishonourable  in  you,  and  both  uncha-  ' 
ritable  to  ourself.    We  would  willingly*  be   i 

be  fitly  used  by  a  Roman  in  any  question  of 
extraordinary  doubt  and  difficulty.  How  could 
it  escape  the  critic,  that  the  only  passage  which 
gave  peculiarity  to  the  quotation  from  the  his^ 
torian  (for  the  rest  is  common  enough)  is,  *'pii 
me  deaeque  pejus  perdant  qudm  perire  quotidie 
sentio,"  which  stroni^y  marks  the  intolerable 
anguish  of  a  guilty  mind,  and  which  Jonson 
has  wholly  omitted?  In  a  word,  he  has  shown 
uncommon  skill  in  the  composition  of  this  letter, 
and  entered  with  matchless  dexterity  into  the 
cloudy  and  sanguinary  character  of  Tiberius. 

•  To  provide  their  safety  i\  Le.,  to  k>ok  to  by 
anticipation.  A  Latinism,  like  a  hundred  other 
expressions  in  this  play.  Whalley  probaWy 
overlooked  this  sense  of  the  word,  for  he  in- 
serted for  after  it ;  but  Jonson  has  it  again  in 
the  dedication  to  Volpone : — *'  who  prwidin^ 
(foreseeing)  "  the  hurts  these  licenUous  spints 
may  do  in  a  state,"  &c. — See  p.  33-j. 

*  Come, porpoise,  &c.]  Sanqumius  has  been 
already  described  as  fat  and  clumsy;  but  the 
allusion  is  to  a  circumstance  often  mentioned  by 
the  navigators  of  Jonson's  days,  that  the  gambols 
of  porpoises  always  portended  foul  weather. 
Thus  Webster :  "  He  lifts  his  nose  like  Aporpuf 
before  a  storm** ^Dutchess  of  Malfy.  fhc 
awkward  motion  of  this  unwieldy  sycophant,  ui 
hastening  from  the  side  of  Sejanus,  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  example. 

* Dio.  Rom.  Hist.  Lib.  IviiL p.  jx^,etSuet  Tib- 
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present  with  your  counsels  in  this  business  ; 
but  the  danger  of  so  potent  a  faction,  if  it 
should  prove  so,  forbids  our  attempting  it : 
except  one  of  the  consuls  would  be  en- 
treated for  our  safety,  to  undertake  the 
guard  of  us  home ;  then  we  should  most 
readily  adventure.  In  the  meantime,  it 
shall  not  be  fit  for  us  to  importune  so 
judicious  a  senate,  who  know  how  much 
they  hurt  the  innocent,  that  spare  the 
guilty  ;  and  how  grateful  a  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  is  the  life  of  an  ingrateful  person. 
We  reflect  not  in  this  on  Sejanus,  (not- 
withstanding, if  you  keep  an  eye  upon 
him — and  there  is  Latiaris,  a  senator,  and 
Pinnarius  Natta,  two  of  his  most  trusted 
ministers;  and  so  professed,  whom  we 
desire  not  to  have  apprehended,)  but  as 
the  necessity  of  the  cause  exacts  it." 

Reg.  A  guard  on  Latiaris  ! 
Arr.  O,  the  spy, 
The  reverend  spy  is  caught !   who  pities 

him? 
Reward,   sir,  for  your  service :  now,  you 

have  done 
Your  property,  you  see  what  use  is  made ! 
{Exeunt  Latiaris  and  Natta  guarded. 
Han|^  up  the  instrument. 
Sej.  Give  leave. 
Lac.  Stand,  stand ! 
He  comes  upon  his.  death,  that  doth  ad- 
vance 
An  inch  toward  my  point. 
Sej.  Have  we  no  friends  here? 
Arr.  Hushed  ! 
Where  now  are  all  the  hails  and  accla- 
mations ? 

Enter  Macro. 

Mac.  Hail  to  the  consuls,  and  this  noble 

senate  ! 

Sej.  Is  Macro  here?  O,  thou  art  lost, 

Sejanus  1  [Aside. 

Mac.  Sit  still,  and  unafFrighted,  reverend 

fathers ; 

Macro,  by  Caesar's  grace,  the  new-made 

provost, 
And  now  possest  of  the  praetorian  bands, 
An  honour  late  belonged  to  that  proud 

man. 
Bids  you  be  safe  :  and  to  your  constant 

doom 
Of  his  deservings,  offers  you  the  surety 
Of  all   the   soldiers,    tribunes,    and  cen- 
turions, 
Received  in  our  command. 

Reg.  Sejanus,  Sejanus, 
Stand  forth,  Sejanus  I 
Sef.  Am  I  cailled ! 


Mac.  Ay,  thou, 
Thou  insolent  monster,  art  bid  stand. 

Sej.  Why,  Macro, 
It  hath  been  otherwise  between  you  and  I ; 
This  court,  that  knows  us  both,  hath  seen 

a  difference. 
And  can,  if  it  be  pleased  to  speak,  confirm 
Whose  insolence  is  most. 

Mac.  Come  down,  TyphcEus. 
If  mine  be  most,  lo !  thus  I  make  it  more  ; 
Kick  up  thy  heels  in  air,   tear  off  thy 

robe. 
Play  with  thy  beard  and  nostrils.    Thus 

'tis  fit 
(And   no  man  take   compassion  of   thy 

state) 
To  use  th'  ingrateful  viper,  tread  his  brains 
Into  the  earth. 

Reg.  Forbear. 

Mac.  If  I  could  lose 
All   my  hmnanity   now,   'twere    well   to 

torture 
So  meriting  a  traitor. — ^Wherefore,  fathers, 
Sit  you  amazed  and  silent ;  and  not  censure 
This  wretch,   who,  in  the  hour  he  first 

rebelled 
'Gainst  Cassar's  bounty,  did  condemn  him- 
self? 
Phlegra,  the  field  where  all  the  sons  of 

earth  . 
Mustered  against  the  gods,  did  ne'er  ac- 
knowledge 
So  proud  and  huge  a  monster. 

Reg.  Take  him  hence ; 
And  all  the  gods  guard  Caesar  1 

Tri.  Take  him  hence. 

Hat.  Hence. 

Cot.  To  the  dungeon  with  him. 

San.  He  deserves  it. 

Sen.  Crown  all  our  doors*  with  bays. 

San.  And  let  an  ox. 
With  gilded  horns  and  garlands,  straight 

be  led 
Unto  the  Capitol. 

Hat.  And  sacrificed 
To  Jove,  for  Caesar's  safety. 

Tri.  All  our  gods 
Be  present  still  to  Caesar  1 

Cot.  Phoebus. 

San.  Mars. 

Hat.  Diana. 

San.  Pallas. 

Sen,  Juno,  Mercuiy. 
All  guard  him  I 

Mac.  Forth,  thou  prodigy  of  men. 

[Exit  Sejanus,  guarded. 

Cot.  Let  all  the  traitor's  titles  be  defaced. 
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Tri.  His  images  and  statues  be  pulled 

down. 

Hat,  His  chariot-wheds  be  broken. 
Arr.  And  the  legs 
Of  the  poor  horses,  that  deserved  nought, 
Let  them  be  broken  too  !^ 

[Exeunt  Lactors,   Praecones,   Macro, 
Regulus,  Trio,  Haterius,  and  San- 
^uinius :  manent  Lepidus,  Arrun- 
tius,  and  a  few  Senators. 
Lep,  O  violent  change, 
And  whirl  of  men's  affections  I 

Arr.  Like,  as  both 
fTheir  bulks  and  souls   were  bound   on 

Fortune's  wheel, 
And  must  act  only  with  her  motion. 
Lep.  Who    would    depend    upon    the 
popular  air, 
Or  voice  of  men,  that  have  to-day  beheld 
That   which,  if  all   the  gods  had  fore- 
declared, 
Would  not  have  been  believed,  Sejanus' 

fall? 
He  that  this  mom  rose  proudly  as  the 

sun, 
And,  breaking  through  a  mist  of  clients' 

breath. 
Came  on,  as  gazed  at  and  admired  as  he, 
When  superstitious  Moors  salute  his  light ! 
That  had  our  servile  nobles  waiting  him 
As  common  grooms ;  and  hanging  on  his 

look, 
No  less  than  human  life  on  destiny  1 
That  had  men's  knees  as  frequent  as  the 

gods; 
And   sacrifices*   more   than    Rome   had 

altars: 
And  this  man  fall!  fall?  ay,   without  a 

look 
That  durst  appear  his  friend,  or  lend  so 

much 
Of  vain,  relief,  to  his  changed  state,   as 
pity! 
Arr.  They    that    before,    like    gnats, 
played  in  hi&  beams, 
And  thronged  to  circtunscribe  him,  now 
not  seen, 

1  The  legs 

Of  the  poor  horses^  that  deserved  nought. 
Let  them  be  broken  too!] 

*'  ipsas  deinde  rotas  bigarum  intpacta  securis 
Ccedity  et  immeritisjranguntur  crura  cabal- 
lis" — yuv.  Sat.  X.  V.  59. 

Andrthe  subsequent  description  of  the  insults 
and  indignities  which  were  offered  to  whatever 
had  the  least  relation  to  Sejanus  is  taken  from 
the  same  satirist. — Whal. 

This  indeed  Jonson  himself  has  already  told 
us  more  than  once.     It  may,  however,  be  ob- 
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or  deign  to  hold  a  common  seat  with 

him! 

Others,  that  waited  him  unto  the  senate. 
Now  inhumanely  ravish  him  to  prison, 
Whom  but  this  mom  they   followed  as 

their  lord  I 
Guaxd  through  the  streets,  bound  Lice  a 

fugitive. 
Instead  of  wreaths  give  fetters,  strokes  for 

stoops: 
Blind   shames   for   honours,    and   black 

taunts  for  titles ! 
Who  would  trust  slippery  chance  ? 

Lep.  They  that  would  make 
Themselves  her  spoil ;  and  foolishly  forget, 
When  she  doth  flatter,  that  she  comes  to 

prey. 
Fortune,  thou  hadst  no  deity,  if  men 
Had  wisdom:   we  have  placed    thee  so 

high. 
By  fond  belief  in  thy  felicity. 
[Shout  within.]  The  gods  guard  Caesar ! 

All  the  gods  guard  Caesar  ! 

He-enter  Macro,  Regulus,  and  diven 
Senators. 


Mac.  Now,    great  Sejanus,  f  you  that 

awed  the  state, 
And  sought  to  bring  the  nobles  to  your 

whip  ; 
That  would  be  Caesar's  tutor,  and  dispose 
Of  dignities  and  offices  !  that  had 
The  public  head  still  bare  to  your  designs, 
And   made   the  general  voice    to   echo 

yours  I 
That  looked  for  salutations  twelve  score 

off.  a 
And  would  have  pyramids,  yea,  temples, 

reared 
To  your  huge  greatness ;  now  you  lie  as 

flat 
As  was  your  pride  advanced  ! 
Reg.  Thanks  to  the  gods  ! 
Sen.  And  praise  to  Macro,   that  bath 

saved  Rome  ! 
Liberty,  liberty,  Hberty  !  Lead  on, 


served,  that  what  he  gives  to  the  senate  Juvenal, 
with  more  propriety,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  tlie 
rabble. 

'  That  looked  for  sahttations  twelve  score 
off.]  Who  expected  to  be  saluted  at  the  distance 
of  twelve  score  yards ;  it  was  common  in  that 
age  to  omit  the  substantive.     So  Shakspeare : 

"  I  know  his  death  will  be  a  march  of  twelve 
score,*'— Whai.. 


*  Dio.  Rom.  Hist.  Lib.  Iviii.  p.  719,  &c. 
t  Vid.  Dto.  Rom.  Hist.  Lib.  Iviii.  p.  720,  &c. 
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And    praise   to  Macro,  that  hath  saved 
Rome  1 

[Exeunt  all  but  Amintius 
and  Lepidus.^ 
^rr,    I  prophesy,   out  of  the  senate's 
flattery, 
That  this  new  fellow,  Macro,  will  become 
A.  greater  prodigy  in  Rome  than  he 
Tliat  now  is  fallen. 

Enter  Terentius. 

Ter.  O  you,  whose  minds  are  good, 
And  have  not  forced  all  mankind  from  your 

breasts ; 
That  yet  have  so  much  stock  of  virtue  left, 
To    pity   guilty   states,    when    they  are 

wretched : 
luend  your  soft  ears  to  hear,  and  eyes  to 

weep, 
I>eeds  done  by  men,  beyond  the  acts  of 

furies. 
The  eager  multitude  (who  never  yet 
Knew  why  to  love  or  hate,  but  only  pleased 
T*  express  their  rage  of  power)  no  sooner 

heard 
The  murmur  of  Sejanus  in  decline. 
But  with  that  speed  and  heat  of  appetite, 
With  which  th^y  greedily  devour  the  way 
To  some  great  sports,  or  a  new  theatre, 
They   filled   the  Capitol,  and  Pompey's 

Cirque 
Where,  like  so  many  mastiffs,  biting  stones, 
As  if  his  statues  now  were  sensitive 
Of  their  wild  fury ;  first,  they  tear  them 

down  ;• 
Then  fastening  ropes,  drag  them  along  the 

streets. 
Crying  in  scorn.  This,  this  was  that  rich 

head 
Was   crowned   with  garlands,  and  with 

odours,  this 
That  was  in  Rome  so  reverenced  I   Now 
The  furnace  and  the  bellows  shall  to  work. 
The  great  Sejanus  crack,   and  piece  by 

piece 
Drop  in  the  founder's  pit 
£j^.  O  popular  rage  I 

1 

^  Here  perhaps  this  tragedy  originally  ended ; 
and  here  indeed  is  its  proper  close.  What 
follows  is  merely  tedious,  and  has  more  the 
appearance  of  a  closet  exercise  than  a  dramatic 
exhibition.  All  that  has  psissed  since  the  exit  of 
Sejanus  is  of  uncommon  spirit  and  beauty. 

*  EnquirewkatmanhewaSf^LcJ]  Jonsonhas 
repeatedly  told  us  that  all  this  is  from  Juvenal — 
but  he  translates  him  very  strangely  in  this  place : 


(( 


Vultuseratr 


Qua  uUtra  I    Quis  tilt 


Ter.  The  whilst  the  senate  at  the  templet 

of  Concord 
Make  haste  to  meet  again,  and  thronging 

cry, 
Let  us  condemn  him,  tread  him  down  in 

water, 
While  he  doth  lie  upon  the  bank ;  away  ! 
While  some  more  tardy,  cry  unto  their 

bearers, 
He  will  be  censured  ere  we  come ;  run, 

knaves. 
And  use  that  furious  diligence,  for  fear 
Their   bondmen    should   inform    against 

their  slackness, 
And  bring  their  quaking  flesh  unto    the 

hook : 
The  rout  they  follow  with  confused  voice. 
Crying  they're  glad,  say  they  could  ne'er 

abide  him ; 
Enquire  what  man  he  was,*  what  kind  of 

face. 
What  beard  he  had,  what  nose,  what  lips  ? 

Protest 
They  ever  did  presage  he'd  come  to  this  ; 
They  never  thought  him  wise,  nor  valiant ; 

ask 
After  his  garments,  when  he  dies,  what 

death ; 
And  not  a  beast  of  all  the  herd  demands 
What  was   his   crime,  or  who  were  his  k 

accusers,  I 

Under  what  proof  or  testimony  he  fell  ?        f 
There  came,  says  one,  a  huge  long-worded 

letter 
From  Caprese  against  him.    Did  there  so  ? 
O,  they  are  satisfied  ;  no  more. 

Lep.  Alas  ! 
They  follow  Fortune, J  and  hate  men  con- 
demned. 
Guilty  or  not. 

Arr.  But  had  Sejanus  thrived 
In  his  design,  and  prosperously  opprcst 
The   old  Tiberius;  then,    in  that  same 

minute. 
These  very  rascals,    that  now  rage  like 

furies, 
Would  have  proclaimed  Sejanus  emperor. 
Lep.  But  what  hath  followed  ? 

is  the  language  of  contempt,  not  of  curiosity. 
The  "rout"  were  jeering  at  his  mangled  and 
distorted  features.  Verbal  translations,  unless 
taste  and  judgment  be  ever  on  the  watch,  will 
lead  even  the  learned  into  absurdities. 


*  Vtd.  Juv  Sat.  X. 

t  Dio.  Rom.  Hist.  Lib.  Iviii.  p.  72a 

X  Juv.  Sat.  x. 
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Ter.  Sentence*  by  the  senate, 
To  lose  his  head ;  which  was  no  sooner  off, 
But  that  and  the  unfortunate  trunk  were 

seized 
By  the  rude  multitude ;  who  not  content 
With  what  the  forward  justice  of  the  state 
Officiously  had  done,  with  violent  rage 
Have  rent  it  limb  from  limb.    A  thousand 

heads, 
A  thousand  hands,  ten  thousand  tongues 

and  voices. 
Employed  at  once  in  several  acts  of  malice ! 
Old  men  not  staid  with  age,  virgins  with 

shame, 
Late  wives  with  loss  of  husbands,  mothers 

of  children, 
Losing  all  grief  in  joy  of  his  sad  fall. 
Run  quite  transport^  with  their  cruelty  ! 
These  mounting  at  his  head,  these  at  his 

face. 
These  digging  out  his  eyes,  those  with  his 

brains 
Sprinkling   themselves,  their  houses  and 

their  friends ; 
Others  are  met,  have  ravished  thence  an 

arm. 
And  deal  small  pieces  of  the  flesh   for 

favours ; 
These  with  a  tl'jigh,  this  hath  cut  off  his 

hands. 
And  this  his  feet ;  these  fingers,  and  these 

toes; 
That  hath  his  liver,  he  his  heart:   there 

wants 
Nothing  but  room  for  wrath,  and  place  for 

hatred ! 
What  cannot  oft  be  done,  is  now  o'erdone. 
The  whole,  and  all  of  what  was  great 

Sejanus, 
And,  next  to  Caesar,  did  possess  the  world. 
Now  torn  and  scattered,  as  he  needs  no 

grave  ; 
Each  little  dust  covers  a  little  part ; 
So  lies  he  nowhere,  and  yet  often  buried  ! 

Enter  Nuntius. 

Arr.  More  of  Sejanus  ? 

Nun.  Yes. 

Lep.  What  can  be  added  ? 
We  know  him  dead. 

Nun.  Then  there  begin  your  pity. 
There  is  enough  behind  to  melt  ev'n  Rome, 


*  Dio.  Rom.  Hist.  Lib.  Iviii.  p.  720.  Senec. 
lib.  de  Tranq.  Anim.  c.  11.  Quo  die  ilium 
senatus  deduxerat,populus  in  frusta  divisit,  &c. 

t  Vid.  Senec.  lib.  de  Tranq.  Ani.  c.  xi. 

X  Tac.  Ann.  Lib.  v.  p.  99.  Et  Dio.  Lib.  Iviii. 
p.  720. 


And  Caesar  into  tears ;  since  never  slave 
Could  yet  so  highly  offend,  but  tyranny. 
In  torturing  him,  would  make  him  worth 

lamenting. 
A  son  and  daughter  to  the  dead  Sejanus, 
(Of  whomt  there  is  not  now  so  much  re- 
maining 
As  would  give  fastening  to  the  hangman's 

hook, ) 
Have  they  drawn  forth  for  farther  sacrifice ; 
Whose  tenderness  of  knowledge,  unripe 

years. 
And  childish  silly  innocence  was  such, 
As  scarce  would  lend  them  feeling  of  their 

danger : 
Thet  girl  so  simple,  as  she  often  asked 
"Where  they  would  lead  her?  for  what 

cause  they  dragged  her  ?" 
Cried,  "She  would  do  no  more;"  that  she 

could  take 
"Warning  with  beating."    And  because 

our  laws 
Admit  no  virgin§  immature  to  die. 
The  wittily  and  strangely  cruel  Macro, 
Delivered  her  to  be  deflowered  and  spoiled, 
By  the  rude  lust  of  the  licentious  hang- 
man. 
Then  to  be  strangled  with  her  harmless 
brother. 
Lep.  O,  act  most  worthy  hell,  and  last- 
ing night. 
To  hide  it  from  the  world  ! 

Nun,  Their  bodies  thrown 
Into  the  Gemonies  (I  know  not  how, 
Or  by  what  accident  returned),  the  mother. 
The  expulsed  Apicata.II  finds  them  there ; 
Whom  when  she  saw  lie  spread  on  the 

degrees,  T 
After  a  world  of  fury  on  herself. 
Tearing  her  hair,  defacing  of  her  face, 
Beating  her  breasts  and  womb,  kneeling 

amazed, 
Crying  to  heaven,  then  to  them ;  at  last. 
Her  drowned  voice  gat  up  above  her  woes, 
And  with  such  black  and  bitter  execrations 
As  might  affright  the  gods,  and  force  the 

sun 
Run  backward  to  the  east ;  nay,  make  the 

old 
Deformed  chaos  rise  again,  to  o'erwhelm 
Them,  us,  and  all  the  world,  she  fills  the 
air, 


§  Lex  nan  tarn  virginitati  ignotum  cauium- 
que  voluit  quant  tetati.  Cons.  Lips,  comment. 
Tac. 

II  Dio.  Lib.  Iviii.  c.  720. 

il  Scake  Gemonice  itt  quas  erant  projecUt 
damnator.  corpora. 
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Upbraids  the   heavens  with  their  partial 

dooms, 
Defies   their  tyrannous  powers,*  and  de- 
mands, ' 
What  she,  and  those  poor  innocents  have 

transgressed, 
That  they  must  suffer  such  a  share  in  ven- 
geance, 
Whikt  Livia,  Lygdus,  and  Eudemus  live, 
Who,  as  she  says,  and  firmly  vows  to  prove  it 
To  Caesar  and  the  senate,  poisoned  Drusus  ? 
Lep.  Confederates  with  her  husband  ! 
Nun.  Ay. 
Lep,  Strange  act ! 

Arr.  And  strangely  opened :  what  says 
now  my  monster. 
The  multitude  ?  they  reel  now,  do  they  not  ? 
Nun.  Their  gall  is  gone,  and  now  they 
'gin  to  weep 
The  mischief  they  have  done. 
Arr.  \  thank  'em,  rogues. 
Nun.  Part  are  so  stupid,  or  so  flexible, 
As  they  believe  him  innocent ;  all  grieve : 
And  some,  whose  hands  yet  reek  with  his 

warm  blood. 
And  gripe  the  part  which  they  did  tear  of 

him. 
Wish  him  collected  and  created  new. 


*  Muck  more  to  slighten,  &c.]  This  form  of 
the  word  is  used  by  Ford  and  others  of  Jonson's 
contemporaries : 

"  Debates  already  'twixt  his  wife  and  him 
Thicken  and  run  to  head ;  she,  as  'tis  said, 
S lightens  his  love,  and  he  abandons  hers." 

'Tis  Pity  S/u^s  a  Whore. 

Propriety  of  sentiment  and  decorum  of  cha- 
racter are  what  we  are  principally  to  Took  for  in 
the  plays  of  Jonson  ;  especially  in  those  where 
the  characters  are  known  from  history,  and  he  is 
necessarily  obliged  to  draw  them  like.  Agreeably 
to  this,  the  moral  of  the  play  hath  an  exact  con- 
formity to  the  action  of  the  chief  person  in  the 
diama.  Sejanus  is  represented  without  any  prin- 
ciple of  conscience,  ambitious,  and  a  contemner 
of  all  teligion,  with  the  power  and  providence  of 
the  gods.  His  fall  therefore,  considered  as  a 
punishment  for  his  neglect  of  the  gods,  must 
naturally  insinuate  that  obedience  to  them  is  the 
only  foundation  of  happiness ;  and  that  lawless 
and  irregular  ambition  is  constantly  attended 
with  destruction.  This  moral  is  inculcated  in 
these  last  lines. — Whal. 

This  tragedy  is  much  too  lightly  estimated. 
It  wants  indeed  passion  and  interest  for  the 
general  reader:  but  the  scholar  will  find  in  it 
more  to  admire  than  blame.  All  the  dramatis 
persona^  from  the  high  spirited  and  untractable 
Agrippina  to  the  most  subtle  follower  of  the 
favourite,  are  marked  with  truth  and  vigour: 
but  it  is  in  the  characters  of  Tiberius  and 
Sejanus  that  the  poet  hat  1  put  forth  his  strength. 


Lep.  How  Fortune  plies  her  sports,  whea 
she  begins 

To   practise   them !    pursues,    continues, 
adds, 

Confounds  with  varying  her  impassioned 
moods ! 
Arr.    Dost  thou  hope,  Fortune,  to  re- 
deem thy  crimes, 

To  make  amend  for  thy  ill  placed  favours. 

With  these  strange   punishments?     For- 
bear, you  things 

That  stand  upon  the  pinnacles  of  state, 

To  boast  your  slippery  height ;  when  you 
do  fall. 

You  pash  yourselves  in  pieces,  ne'er  to 
rise; 

And  he  that  lends  you  pity,  is  not  wise. 
Ter.  Let  this  example  move  the  insolent 
man. 

Not  to  grow  proud  and  careless  of  the 
gods. 

It  is  an  odious  wisdom  to  blaspheme. 

Much  .  more  to  slighten,  *   or  deny  their 
powers : 

For  whom  the  morning  saw  so  great  and 
high, 

Thus  low  and  little,   'fore  the  even  doth 
lie.  \Exeunt. 


The  profound  art  and  deep  dissimulation  of  the 
former,  as  contrasted  with  the  versatile  and 
shallow  cunning  of  the  latter,  are  portrayed 
with  a  most  skimil  and  discriminating  hand ;  so 
fully  and  happily  .indeed  has  Jonson  entered 
into  the  character  of  this  subtle  and  sanguinary 
tyrant,  that  his  drama  might  have  been  more 
appositely  termed  the  triumph  of  Tiberius  than 
the  Fall  of  Sejanus. 

The  voluntary  death  of  Silius  in  the  senate- 
house,  after  a  defence  worthy  of  the  best  times 
of  the  republic,  is  an  incident  at  once  affecting 
and  dramatical :  nor  is  the  justification  of  Cre- 
mutius  Cordus,  in  the  same  scene,  to  be  passed 
without  praise.  The  last  act  is  particularly 
striking,  both  from  the  lively  and  picturesque 
representation  of  the  sacrifice  to  Fortune,  and 
the  artful  development  of  the  plot  a^^in^t 
Sejanus.  Had  it  concluded,  as  it  ought,  with 
the  death  of  this  personage,  it  might  have  been 
securely  paralleled  for  spirit  and  effect  with  the  ' 
catastrophe  of  many  of  our  most  celebrated 
pieces. 

Jonson  has  beautifully  pointed  out  the  moral 
of  this  drama  in  the  concludine  lines :  it  is  but 
justice  to  him  to  add,  that  no  play  of  his  own  or 
later  times  abounds  so^  much  in  moral  and  poli- 
tical maxims  of  high  import  as  Sejanus  :  and 
though  some  perhaps  may  incline  to  doubt  his 
"height  of  elocution,"  yet  all  will  acknowledge 
that  **  in  fulness  and  frequency  of  sentence,  he 
has  discharged  the  offices  of  a  tragic  writer." 


*  Dio.  Lib.  Iviii.  p.  72a 


TO  THE 
MOST  NOBLE  AND  MOST  EQUAL  SISTERS, 

THE    TWO    FAMOUS    UNIVERSITIES, 

FOR    THEIR 

LOVE  AND  ACCEPTANCE  SHOWN  TO  THIS  POEM 

IN   THE    PRESENTATION; 

BEN  JONSON, 

THE  GRATEFUL  ACKNOWLEDGER^ 

DEDICATES  BOTH  IT  AND  HIMSELF. 

Neves,  most  equal  Sisters,  had  any  man  a  wit  so  presently  excellent,  as  that  it  could 
raise  itself ;  but  there  must  come  both  matter,  occasion,  commenders,  and  favourers  to 
it.  If  this  be  true,  and  that  the  fortune  of  all  writers  doth  daily  prove  it,  it  behoves  the 
careful  to  provide  well  towards  these  accidents ;  and,  having  acquired  them,  to  preserve 
that  part  of  reputation  most  tenderly,  wherein  the  benefit  of  a  friend  is  also  defended. 
Hence  is  it,  that  I  now  render  myself  grateful,  and  am  studious  to  justify  the  bounty  of 
your  act ;  to  which,  though  your  mere  authority  were  satisfying,  yet  it  being  an  age 
wherein  poetry  and  the  professors  of  it  hear  so  ill*  on  all  sides,  there  will  a  reason  be 
looked  for  in  the  subject.  It  is  certain,  nor  can  it  with  any  forehead  be  opposed,  that 
the  too  much  licence  of  poetasters  in  this  time,  hath  much  deformed  their  mistress ; 
that  every  day  their  manifold  and  manifest  ignorance  doth  stick  unnatural  reproaches 
iif>on  her :  but  for  their  petulancy,  it  were  an  act  of  the  greatest  injustice,  either  to  let 
the  learned  suffer,  or  so  divine  a  skill  (which  indeed  should  not  be  attempted  with 
unclean  hands)  to  fall  under  the  least  contempt.  For  if  men  will  impartially,  and  not 
asquint,  look  toward  the  offices  and  function  of  a  poet,  they  will  easily  conclude  to 
themselves  the  impossibility  of  any  man's  being  the  good  poet,  without  first  being  a 
good^man.  He^  that  is  said  to  be  able  to  inform  young  men  to  all  good  disciplines, 
inflame  grown  men  to  all  great  virtues,  keep  old  men  in  their  best  and  supreme  state, 
or,  as  they  decline  to  childhood,  recover  them  to  their  first  strength ;  that  comes  forth 
t  the  interpreter  and  arbiter  of  nature,  a  teacher  of  things  divine  no  less  than  human,  a 
^master  in  manners  ;  and  can  alone,  or  with  a  few,  effect  the  business  of  mankind:  this, 

I    ^  Hear  so  ill^'i    A  mere  Latinism  (tarn  male  audiunt)  for — are  so  ill  spoken  of.     It  is  used  by 

l&penser : 

I  "  If  old  Aveugle's  son  so  evil  hear;** 

mnd  again  by  Jonson,  in  Catiline : 

"  And  glad  me  doing  well,  though  /  hear  ill. 

'  He  that  is  said  to  he  able  to  inform  young  men^  &c.]  In  this  description  of  the  offices  and 
Itmction  of  a  good  poet,  our  author,  as  Whailey  observes,  "  seems  to  have  had  his  eye  on  different 
liassages  in  Horace."    Here  he  alludes  to  the  Epistle  to  Augustus : 

"  Recte  facia  refert^  orientia  tempora  notis, 
Jnsiruit  exemplis,  ino^em  solatur  et  agntm"  &c. 

.A  ittle  below,  to  the  Art  of  Poetry,  v.  396 : 

*'  Fuit  heec  sapientia  quondam 
Publica  frivatis  secemere,  sacra  prof anis"  &c. 

The  sentence  inmiediately  preceding  this,  is  taken  almost  literally  from  Strabo :  U  8c  iro(i)TOtf 
•we^evrrot  n|  tov  avtfpwTov'  icai  ovx  oiof  re  ayaBov  yevco^w  iroiirn)K,  ftif  irporepoK  ytmnfittna  avSpa 
ayaBov. — Lib.  i.  p.  33. 
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I  take  him,  is  no  subject  for  pride  and  ignorance  to  exercise  their  railing  rhetoric  upon. 
But  it  will  here  be  hastily  answered,  that  the  writers  of  these  days  are  other  things ; 
that  not  only  their  manners,  but  their  natures,  are  inverted,  and  nothing  remaining  with 
them  of  the  dignity  of  poet,  but  the  abused  name,  which  every  scribe  usurps ;  that  now, 
especially  in  dramatic^  or,  as  they  term  it,  stage-poetry,  nothing  but  ribaldry,  profana- 
tion, blasphemy,  all  licence  of  offence  to  God  and  man  is  practised.  I  dare  not  deny  a 
ereat  part  of  this,  and  am  sorry  I  dare  not,  because  in  some  men's  abortive  features 
(and  would  they  had  never  boasted  the  light)  it  is  over  true :  but  that  all  are  embarked 
in  this  bold  adventure  for  hell,  is  a  most  uncharitable  thought,  and,  uttered,  a  more 
malicious  slander.  For  my  particular,!  can.  and  from  a  most  clear  conscience,  afi&rm, 
that  1  have  ever  trembled  to  think  toward  the  least  profaneness  ;  have  loathed  the  use 
of  such  foul  and  unwashed  bawdry,  as  is  now  made  the  food  of  the  scene :  and,  how- 
soever I  cannot  escape  from  some,  the  imputation  of  sharpness,  but  that  they  will  say, 
I  have  taken  a  pride,  or  lust,  to  be  bitter,  and  not  my  youngest  infant  but  hath  come 
into  the  world  with  ail  his  teeth  ;  I  would  ask  of  these  superciliousTpolitics,  what  nation, 
society,  or  general  order  or  state,  I  have  provoked  ?  What  public  person  ?  Whether 
I  have  not  in  all  these  preserved  their  aignity,  as  mine  own  person,  safe  ?  My  works 
are  read,  allowed  (I  speak  of  those  that  are  intirely  mine,^)  look  into  them,  what  broad 
reprooCs  have  I  used?  where  have  I  been  particular?  where  personal?  except  to  a 
tnimic,  cheater,  bawd,  or  buffoon,  creatures,  for  their  insolencies,  worthy  to  be  taxed? 
yet  to  which  of  these  so  pointingly,  as  he  might  not  either  ingenuously  have  confest,  or 
wisely  dissembled  his  disease  ?  But  it  is  not  rumour  can  make  men  guilty,  much  less 
'entitle  me  to  other  men's  crimes.  I  know  that  nothing  can  be  so  innocently  writ  or 
carried,  but  may  be  made  obnoxious  to  construction  ;  marry,  whilst  I  bear  mine  inno- 
cence about  me,  I  fear  it  not.  Application  is  now  grown  a  trade  with  many ;  and  there 
are  that  profess  to  have  a  key  for  the  decyphering  of  everything :  but  let  wise  and  noble 
persons  take  heed  how  they  be  too  credulous,  or  give  leave  to  these  invading  interpreters 
to  be  over  familiar  with  their  fames,  who  cunningly,  and  often,  utter  their  own  virulent 
malice  under  other  men's  simplest  meanings.  As  for  those  that  will  (by  faults  which 
charity  hath  raked  up,-*  or  common  honesty  concealed)  make  themselves  a  name  with 
the  multitude,  or,  to  draw  their  rude  and  beastly  claps,  care  not  whose  living  faces  they 
intrench  with  their  petulant  styles,  may  they  do  it  without  a  rival,  for  me !  1  choose 
rather  to  live  graved  in  obscurity,  than  share  with  them  in  so  preposterous  a  fame. 
Nor  can  I  blame  the  wishes  of  those  severe  and  wise  patriots,  who  providing  the  hurts' 
these  licentious  spirits  may  do  in  a  state,  desire  rather  to  see  fools  and  devils,  and  those 
antique  relics  of  barbarism  retrieved,  with  all  other  ridiculous  and  exploded  follies,  than 
behold  the  wounds  of  private  men,  of  princes  aud  nations:  for,  as  Horace  makes 
Trebatius  speak  among  these, 

Sibi  quisque  timet,  quanquam  est  iniactus,  et  odii. 

And  men  may  justly  impute  such  rages,  if  continued,  to  the  writer,  as  his  sports.  The 
increase  of  which  last  in  Uberty,  together  with  the  present  trade  of  the  stage,  in  all  their 
;aiiscelline  interludes,  what  learned  or  liberal  soul  doth  not  already  abhor?  where 
nothing  but  the  filth  of  the  time  is  uttered,  and  with  such  impropriety  of  phrase,  such 
plenty  of  solecisms,  such  dearth  of  sense,  so  bold  prolepses,  so  racked  metaphors,  with 
brothelry  able  to  violate  the  ear  of  a  pagan,  and  blasphemy  to  turn  the  blood  of  a 
Christian  to  water.  I  cannot  but  be  serioas  in  a  cause  of  this  nature,  wherein  my  fame, 
and  the  reputation  of  divers  honest  and  learned  are  the  question  ;  when  a  name  so  full 
of  authority,  antiquity,  and  all  great  mark,  is,  through  their  insolence,  become  the 

1  My  works  are  read,  allowed— (I  speak  of  those  that  are  intirely  ntine.)  This  he  says, 
l>ecause  he  had  written  in  conjunction  with  Chettle^  Decker,  Chapman,  and  others.  It  appears 
from  this  judicious  and  learned  composition,  which  m  elegance  and  vigour  stands  yet  unrivalled, « 
that  the  objections  subsequently  ui^ed  against  the  stage  by  Prynne  and  Collier,  were  but  the 
echoes  of  former  complaints.  It  would  not  have  been  much  amiss,  if  those  who  found  themselves 
aggrieved  by  them  had  been  content  with  referring  (o  Jonson  ;  for,  to  speak  tenderly,  they  have, 
after  all  their  exculpatory  efforts,  added  little  of  moment  to  what  is  to  be  found  in  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding paees. 

^  *  wkick  charity  hath  raked  up,]  i.e.,  smothered,  hidden  ;  alluding  to  the  practice  of  coveriDf 
Jive  embers,  by  raking  ashes  over  them. 

»  Who  providing  the  hurts,]  i.e.,  foreseeing  the  hurts.     See  p.  326  b. 
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lowest  scorn  of  the  age  ;  and  those  men  subject  to  the  petulancy  of  every  vemaculous 
orator,  that  were  wont  to  be  the  care  of  kings  and  happiest  monarchs.  This  it  is  that 
hath  not  only  rapt  me  to  present  indignation,  but  made  me  studious  heretofore,  and 
by  all  my  actions,  to  stand  off  from  them ;  which  may  most  appear  in  this  my  latest 
work,  which  you,  most  learned  Arbitresses,  have  seen,  judged,  and  to  my  crown,  ap- 
proved ;  wherein  I  have  laboured  for  their  instruction  and  amendment,  to  reduce  not 
only  the  ancient  forms,  but  manners  of  the  scene,  the  easiness,  the  propriety,  the  inno- 
cence, and  last,  the  doctrine,  which  is  the  principal  end  of  poesie,  to  inform  men  in  the 
best  reason  of  living.  And  though  my  catastrophe  may,  in  the  strict  rigour  of  comic 
law,  meet  with  censure,  as  turning  back  to  my  promise  ;  I  desire  the  learned  and  chari- 
table critic  to  have  so  much  faith  in  me,  to  think  it  was  done  of  industry :  for,  with  what 
ease  I  could  have  varied  it  nearer  his  scale  (but  that  I  fear  to  boast  my  own  faculty)  I 
could  here  insert.  But  my  special  aim  being  to  put  the  snaffle  in  their  mouths  that  cry 
out,  We  never  punish  vice  in  our  interludes,  &c. ,  I  took  the  more  liberty ;  though  not 
without  some  lines  of  example,  drawn  even  in  the  ancients  themselves,  the  goings  out 
of  whose  comedies  are  not  always  joyful,  but  oft  times  the  bawds,  the  servants,  the 
.  rivals,  yea,  and  the  masters  are  mulcted ;  and  fitly,  it  being  the  office  of  a  comic  poet 
to  imitate  justice,  and  instruct  to  life,  as  well  as  purity  of  language,  or  stir  up  gentle 
affections  :  to  which  I  shall  take  the  occasion  elsewhere  to  speak.  > 

For  the  present,  jnost  reverenced  Sisters,  as  I  have  carai  to  be  thankful  for  your 
affections  past,  and  here  made  the  understanding  acquainted  with  some  ground  of  your 
favours ;  let  me  not  despair  their  continuance,  to  the  maturing  of  some  worthier  fruits  : 
wherein,  if  my  muses  be  true  to  me,  I  shall  raise  the  despised  head  of  poetry  again,  and 
stripping  her  out  of  those  rotten  and  base  rags  wherewith  the  times  have  adulterated 
her  form,  restore  her  to  her  primitive  habit,  featiu:e,  and  majesty,  and  render  her  worthy 
to  be  embraced  and  kist  of  all  the  great  and  master-spirits  of  our  world.  As  for  the 
vile  and  slothful,  who  never  affected  an  act  worthy  of  celebration,  or  are  so  inward  with 
their  own  vicious  natures  as  they  worthily  fear  her,  and  think  it  an  high  point  of  policy 
to  keep  her  in  contempt  with  their  declamatory  and  windy  invectives  ;  she  shall  out  of 
just  rage  incite  her  servants  (who  are  genus  irritabile)  to  spout  ink  in  their  faces  that 
shall  eat  farther  than  their  marrow,  into  their  fames  ;  and  not  Cinnamus  the  barber,* 
with  his  art,  shall  be  able  to  take  out  the  brands  ;  but  they  shall  live,  and  be  read,  till 
the  wretches  die,  as  things  worst  deserving  of  themselves  in  chief,  and  then  of  all 
mankind. 


From  my  House  in  the  Black-Friars, 
this  x\th  day  of  February f  1607. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONtE. 

Volpone,  a  Magnifico,  /3i;arif  v:  -Vw^^ 

Mosca,  his  Parasite.    3 .'  7^ « 

Voltore,  an  Advocate. 

Corbaccio,  an  old  Gentleman. 

Corvino,  a  Merchant,   k^,-  '*« ^ 

Bonario,  son  to  Corbaccio. 

Sir  Politick  Would-be,  a  Knight. 

Peregrine,  a  Gentleman  Traveller, 

Nano,  a  Dwarf. 

Castrone,  an  Eunuch. 

Androgyno,  an  Hermaphrodite. 

The  SCENE,— Venice. 


Grege  {or  Mob.) 

Commandadori,  Officers  of  justice, 
Mercatori,  three  Merchants. 
Avocatori,  four  Magistrates. 
Notario,  the  Register. 

Lady  Would-be,  Sir  Politicks  Wife. 
Celia,  Corvino's  Wife. 


Servitorit  Servants,  two  Waiting-women  ^ 

b*c. 


^  To  which  I  shall  take  the  occasion  elsewhere  to  s^ak.  ]  In  the  quarto  Jonson  was  somewhat 
more  particular—  "  to  which,  upon  my  next  opportunitv  toward  the  examining  and  digesting  of  my 
MOTES,  I  shall  speak  more  wealthily,  and  i)ay  the  world  a  debt."  He  alludes  to  the  promise  in 
his  former  play,  of  publishing  a  translation  of  the  Art  of  Poetry  (p.  272^  The  "notes" 
'written,  am^  as  I  have  already  observed,  burnt  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  his  library. 

*  And  not  Cinnamus  the  barber,  6^.]    We  have  had  this  thought  before :  see  p.  267  h. 


were 


Volpone ;  or,  The  Fox. 


THE  ARGUMENT.' 

V  olpone,  childless,  rich,  feigns  sick,  de- 
spairs, 

O  fifers  his  state  to  hopes  of  several  heirs, 

L  ies  languishing :  his  parasite  receives 

P  resents  of  all,   assures,   deludes ;   then 
weaves 

O  ther  cross  plots,  which,  ope  themselves,  \ 
are  told. 

N  ew  tricks  for  safety  are  sought ;  they 
thrive :  when  bold, 

E  ach  tempts  the  other  again,  and  all  are 
sold. 


\ 


PROLOGUE. 


Now,  luck  yet  send  us,  and  a  little  wit 
Will  serve  to  make  our  play  hit  ; 

(According  to  the  palates  of  the  season) 
Here  is  rhime,  not  empty  of  reason. 

This  we  were  bid  to  credit  from  our  poet. 
Whose  true  scope,  2  if  you  would  know  it. 


*  The  At^ment.'\  It  is  an  acrostic:  and 
seems  to  be  written  in  imitation  of  those  acros- 
tical  arguments,  invented  by  Priscian  or  some 
later  grammarians,  and  prefixed  to  the  Comedies 
of  Plautus. — Whal. 

»  Whose  true  sco^,  &»€."]  ^onson  never  for- 
gets to  put  the  audience  in  mmd  of  the  ethical 
purpose  of  his  writings.  He  has  adverted  to 
this  already  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour^ 
and  he  returns  to  it  again  in  the  Silent  Woman  : 
the  expression  itself  is  from  Horace : 

"  Otnne  tulitpunctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci, 
Lectoretn  delectandopariterque  monendo** 

*  Cry  hoarsely.  All  he  writes  is  railing,  &c.] 
This  alludes  to  the  Apologetical  Dialogue  : 

P.  O,  but  they  lay  particular  imputations — 

A.  As  what? 

F.  That  all  your  writings  is  mere  railin£^, 

*  And  when  his  j^lays  come  forth,  ^c] 
Again: 

A.  Have  they  no  other? 
P.  Yes,  they  say  you're  slow. 
And  (xcaxe  bring  forth  a  play  a  year, — Ibid. 


In  all   his   poems   still   hath   been  this 
measure, 
To  mix  profit  with  your  pleasure ; 
And  not  as  some,  whose  throats  their  envy 
faiUng, 
Cry  hoarsely.  All  he  writes  is  railing :' 
And  when  his  plays  come  forth,^  think  they 
can  flout  them, 
With  saying,  he  was  a  year  about  them. 
To  this  there  needs  no  lie,  but  this  his 
creature, 
Which  was  two  months  since  no  feature; 
And  though  he  dares  give  them  five  lives  to 
mend  it, 
Tis  known,  five  \tfeeks  fully  penned  it. 
From  his  own  hand,  without  a  coadjutor. 

Novice,  journeyman,  or  tutor. 
Yet  thus  much  I  can  give  you  as  a  token 

Of  his  play's  worth,  no  eggs  are  broken, 
Nor  quaking  custards   with   fierce^  teeth 
affrighted,* 
Wherewith  your  rout  are  so  delighted ; 
Nor  hales  he  in  a  gull  old  ends  reciting. 
To  stop  gaps  in  his  loose  writing ; 


•  No  eggs  are  broken. 

Nor  quaking  custards  with  fierce  teeth 
affrighted.'^  In  the  Poetaster  JM^arston  (not 
Decker,  as  Whalley  has  it)  throws  up  the  words 
quaking  custard :  the  allusion,  however,  is  not 
to  this,  but  to  a  burlesque  representation  of  a 
city  feast,  of  which,  in  Jonson's  days,  an  im- 
mense custard  always  made  a  conspicuous  part. 
With  this  custard  a  number  of  foolish  tricks 
were  played,  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  table,  to  the 
unspeakable  delight  of  the  guests ;  and  some 
dramatic  writer,  perhaps,  had  transferred  them, 
with  improvements,  to  the  stage,  where  they 
seem  to  have  given  eaual  pleasure.  I  susi>ect 
that  Jonson's  "  taxing  did  not  always  "fly  like 
a  wild  goose  imclaimed  of  any  man ;"  yet  I  can- 
not pretend  to  guess  at  the  objects  of  lus  present 
satire.  Wkalley  observes,  in  the  margin  of  his 
copy,  that  Marston  is  probably  meant  by  the 
"  reciter  of  old  ends  :"and  it  must  be  granted  that 
they  abound,  as  he  says,  in  the  Malcontent,  The 
Malcontent,  however,  which  was  inscribed  to 
Jonson,  has  no  "gull  amongst  its  characters ; 
who  are  aU  equally  liberal  oi  old  ends,  and  all 
equally  oracular.  In  those  days  the  town 
swarmed  wiUi  writers  for  the  stage :  and  we  may 
collect  from  various  sources,  that  there  was  no 
incident  so  extravagant  and  ridiculous  which 
some  or  other  of  them  did  not  venture  to  adopt. 


ACT  I.,  SCENE  I.] 
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With  such  a  deal  of  monstrous  and  forced 
action, 
As  might  make  Bethlem  a  faction  : 
Nor  made  he  his  play  for  jests  stolen  from 
each  table, 
But  makes  jests  to  fit  his  fable ; 
And  so  presents  quick  comedy  refined. 

As  best  critics  have  designed ; 
The  laws  of  time,  place,  persons  he  ob- 
serveth. 
From  no  needful  rule  he  swerveth. 
All  gall    and   copperas    from  his  ink  he 
draineth, 
Only  a  little  salt  remaineth.i 
Wherewith  he'll  rub  your  cheeks,  till  red 
with  laughter, 
They  shall  look  fresh  a  week  after. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Volpone's  House. 

Enter  Volpone  and  Mosca. 

Volp.  gjjpd  morning  to  the  day;*  and 
ne;^,  my  gold ! 
P^en  the'shrine,  that  I  may  see  mysaint. 
""[Mosca  withdraws  the  citrTaTn,  and 
discovers    piles    of  gold,   plate, 
jewels,  b*c. 
Hail  the  world's  soul,  and  mine !   more 

glad  than  is 
The  teeming  earth  to  see  the  longed-for 

sun 
Peep  through  the  horns  of  the  celestial 

Ram, 
Am  I,  to  view  thy  splendour  darkening 

his; 
That  lying  here,  amongst  my  other  hoards, 

^  Only  a  little  salt  remaineth^  ^c]  From 
Horace: 

**  At  idem,  quod  sale  multo 
Urhem  de/ricuii"  &»c. 

•  Good  fnomin^  to  the  day,  <5^c.]  The  reader 
cannot  but  perceive,  says  Upton,  that  the  dic- 
tion of  this  opening  scene  rises  to  a  tragic  subli- 
mity. This  expression,  Shev/st  like  a  flame  by 
tii%ht,  is  from  Pindar : 

•o«« 

Xpv<n>¥,  ottfo/uiei'ov  irvp 

*At«,  iSioirpcirei  w — 

m  iieyavopo^  e^o^a  irXovrov. 

•  Thou  being  the  best  of  thirty,  ^c.'\  Upton 
had  reason  to  say  that  the  diction  of  this  piece 
rose  to  a  tragic  sublimity :  since  Jonson  has  had 
recourse  for  it  to  the  tragic  poets.  This  most 
learned  man,  who  has  "  stalked  for  two  centu- 
ries," as  Mr.  Malo^e  takes  upon  himself  to  assure 
us,  "  on  the  stilts  of  an  artificial  reputation,"  was 

VOL.  I. 


Shew'st  like  a  flame  by  night,  or  like  the 

day 
Struck  out  of  chaos,  when  all  darkness 

fled 
Unto  the  centre.    O  thou  son  of  Sol, 
But  brighter  than  thy  father,  let  me  kiss, 
With  adoration,  thee,  and  every  relick 
Of  sacred  treasure  in  this  blessed  room. 
Well  did  wise  poets,  by  thy  glorious  name. 
Title  that  age-  which  they  would  have  the 

best; 
Thou  being  the  best  of  things,^  and  far 

transcending 
All   style   of  joy,   in   children,  parents, 

friends. 
Or  any  other  waking  dream  on  earth : 
Thy  looks  when  they  to  Venus  did  as- 
cribe. 
They  should  have  given  her  twenty  thou- 
sand Cupids ; 
Such  are  thy  beauties  and  our  loves  I  Dear 

saint. 
Riches,  the  dumb  god,  that  giv'st  all  men 

tongues, 
That  canst  do  nought,  and  yet  mak'st  men 

do  all  things ; 
The  price  of  souls ;  even  hell,  with  thee  to 

boot, 
Is  made  worth  heaven.    Thou  art  virtue, 

fame. 
Honour,  and  all  things  else.  Who  can  get 

thee, 

He  shall  be  noble,  valiant,  honest,  wise 

^os.  And  what  he  will,  sir.    Riches  are 

in  fortune 
A  greater  good  than  wisdom  is  in  nature. 
Volp,  True,  my  beloved  Mosca.    Yet  I 

glory 
More  in   the  cunning  purchase  of  my 

wealth, 

not  only  familiar  with  the  complete  dramas  of 
the  Athenian  stage,  but  even  witn  the  minutest 
fragments  of  them,  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  The  beautiful  lines  above  are  from  the 
Bellerophon,  a  lost  play  of  Euripides. — Edit 
Beck.  vol.  ii.  p.  432 : 

O  xpvcre,  fiefibi/uia  KoAAicrov  ^poTOl¥, 
'12$  ov£e  jXTjTTjp  i\^ovo.<i  roiao'S'  Vj(^t, 
Ou  iroCi£e9  avQpuytroixriv ,  ov  </>iXo«  iranjp, 
Oia;  (TV  ;^'6i  (re  8ufia<riv  KeKrqiitvoi. 
£1  B'  ii  Kvirpis  roiovTOv  o<^0aA/i;.ois  opa^ 
Ov  Bavfi.*,  epwras  iivpiov^  avTiqv  rpe^eiv. 

The  concluding  lines  are  from  Horace,  lib.  ii. 
Sat,  3  : 

"  Omnis  enim  res 
Virtus, fama,  decus,  divinahutnanaque,pulcris 
Divitiis  parent,  anas  qui  constrtixerit,  ille 
Clarus     erii,    jortis,    Justus.  —  Sapiensque  ? 

Etiam,  et  rex, 
Et  quicquid  volet.'* 
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Than  in  the  glad  possession,  since  I  gain 
No   common  way;    I   use   no  trade,  no 

venture ; 
I  wound  no  earth  with  plough-shares,  fat 

no  beasts 
To  feed  the  shambles ;  have  no  mills  for 

iron,  " 
Oil,   corn,  or  men,   to  grind   them  into 

powder : 
I  blow  no  subtle  glass,*  expose  no  ships 
To  threat'nings  of  the  furrow-faced  sea ; 
I  turn  no,  monies  in  the  public  bank, 
Nor  usure  private. 

Mos.  No,  sir,  nor  devour 
Soft  prodigals.    You  shall  havq  some  will 

swallow 
A  melting  heir  as  glibly  as  your  Dutch 
Will  pills  of  butter,  and  ne'er  purge  for  it ; 
Tear  forth  the  fathers  of  poor  families 
Out  of  their  beds,  and  coffin  them  alive 
In  some  kind  clasping  prison,  where  their 

bones 
May  be  forthcoming,  when  the  fl^h  is 

rotten : 
But  your  sweet  nature  doth  abhor  these 

courses ; 
You  loathe  the  widow's  or  the  orphan's  tears 
Should   wash   your   pavements,   or  their 

piteous  cries 
Ring  in  your  roofs,  and  beat  the  air  for 

vengeance. 
Volp.  Right,  Mosca ;  I  do  loathe  it. 
Mos.  And,  besides,  sir, 
You  are  not  like  the  thresher^  that  doth 

stand 
With  a  huge  flail,  watching  a  heap  of 

com. 
And,  hungry,  dares  not  taste  the  smallest 

grain. 
But  feeds   on   mallows,   and  such  bitter 

herbs ; 
Nor  like  the  merchant,  who  hath  filled  his 

vaults 
With  Romagnia,  and  rich  Candian  wines, 
Yet  diinks  the  lees  of  Lombard's  vinegar : 
You  will  not  lie  in  straw,  whilst  moths  and 

worms 


A  I  blow  no.  subtle  glass ^  Venice,  where  the 
scene  is  laid,  and  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Murano,  being  famous  for  their  manufacture  in 
glass. — Whal. 

2  You  arv  not  like  the  thresher ^  &»c.'\  This, 
too,  is  imitated  from  Horace,  but  so  obviously, 
as  Upton  truly  says,  as  to  be  visible  to  every 
schoolboy.  He  takes  this  opi>ortunity,  however, 
of  mentioning  another  imitation,  which  he 
thinks  not  quite  so  plain : 

*'  Great  mother  Fortune,  queen  of  human  state. 
Rectress  of  action"  Scc—Sej.  act  v. 


Feed  on  your  sumptuous  hangings  and  soft 

beds; 
You  know  the  use  of  riches,  and  dare  give 

now 
From  that  bright  heap,  to  me,  your  i)Oor 

observer, 
Or  to  your  dwarf,  or  your  hermaphrodite, 
Your   eunuch,   or  what   other  household 

trifle 

Your  pleasure  allows  maintenance 

Volp.  Hold  tliee,  Mosca. 

[Gives  kim  money. 
Take  of  my  hand  ;  thou  strik'st  on  truth 

in  all. 
And  they  are  envious  term  thee  parasite. 
Call  forth  my  dwarf,  my  eunuch,  and  my 

fool. 
And  let  them  make  me  sport,  [Exit  Mos.] 

What  should  I  do, 
But  cocker  up  my  geniuSr  and  live  free 
To  all  deUghts  my  fortune  calls  me  to  ? 
I  have  no  wife,  no  parent,  child,  ally. 
To  give   my  substance  to;  but  whom  I 

make 
Must  be  my  heir;  and  this  makes  men 

observe  me  : 
This  draws  new  clients  daily  to  my  house, 
Women  and  men  of  every  sex  and  age. 
That  bring  me  presents,  send  me  plate, 

coin,  jewels. 
With  hope  that  when  I  die  (which  they 

expect 
Each  greedy  minute)  it  shall  then  return 
Tenfold  upon  them ;  whilst  some,  covetous 
Above  the  rest,  seek  to  engross  me  whole. 
And  counter-work  the  one  unto  the  other. 
Contend  in  gifts,  as  they  would  seem  in 

love : 
All    which    I  sufler,   playing  with  their 

hopes, 
And  am  content  to  coin  them  into  profit, 
And*  look  upon  their  kindness,  and  take 

more. 
And  look  on  that ;  still  bearing  them  in 

hand,  3 
Letting  the   cherry  knock   against   their 

lips, 

"Those/*  he  adds,  "who  know  anything  of 
Jonson's  perpetual  allusions  to  ancient  authors, 
will  plainly  perceive  that  he  wrote  : 

"  Rectress  oi  Antium  /—from  Horace,  Lib.  L 
Od.  35." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  "treatise  on  the 
Bathos  "  quite  ^o  good  as  this. 

3  .S/t// bearing  them  in  liand,]  Le.,  flattering 
their  hopes,  keeping  them  in  expectation.  "  You 
may  remember,  says  Archbishop  King  to  Swift, 
"  how  we  were  borne  in  hand  in  my  lord  Pem- 


F 
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And  draw  it  by  their  mouths,  and  back 

again. — 
How  now  ! 


Re-enter  Mosca  with  Nano,  Androgyno, 
and  Castrone. 

Nan. 
**  Now,  room  for  fresh  gamesters,  who 

do  will  you  to  know, 
They  do  bring  you  neither  play  nor 

university  show '} 
And    therefore  do  "intreat  you   that 

whatsoever  they  rehearse, 
May  not  fare  a  whit  the  worse,  for  the 

false  pace  of  the  verse.* 

broke's  time,  that  the  Queen  had  passed  the 
grant,"  &c.  The  phrase  occurs  perpetually  in 
our  old  poets.    Thus  in  Ram  Alley ^  act  ii. : 

"  Yet  I  will  bear  some  dozen  more  in  hand. 
And  make  them  all  my  gulls.  ^' 

In  the  preceding  lines  Jonson  had  Petronius 
in  view  : — Incidimits  in  turbam  hteredi^etarum 
sciscitantium  quod  genus  hominumf  aut  unde 
venirentus.     Ex  Prescripto  ergo  consilii  com- 

,  ntuniSf  exaggerati prudenter  unde,  aut  qui  esse- 
ntus,  haudatdfie  credentibus  indicavimus.  Qui 

I   statiyn  opes  suae  summo  cum  certamine  in  £u- 

I   molpum.  congesserunt:  et  omnes  ejus  gratiam 

I   9ollicitant" 

^  Now,  room /or  Jresh  gamesters,  who  do  Tvill 

I  you  to  know. 

They  do  bring  you  neither  play  nor  uni- 
-veraty  show ;]  This  scene  is  a  kind  of  anti- 
masque  or  jig,  such  as  is  found  in  many  of  our 
old  plays.  It  is  chiefly  taken,''  as  Upton  ob- 
serves, "from  one  of  Lucian's  dialogues,  and  is 
meant  as  a  ridicule  on  the  metempsychosis." 
Both  Lucian  and  Jonson,  however,  nad  better 
objects  in  view,  than  the  exposure  of  such 
absurdities.  "By  university  show,  is  meant 
such  masques  and  plays,  as  our  imiversities  used 
to  exhibit  to  our  kings  and  queens,  and  which 
were  acted  by  the  scholars  in  their  halls." 

*  May  not  fare  a  whit  the  worse,  f or  i!b&isi\si& 
-^c^  of  the  verse.]  Upton,  a  man  of  very  con- 
siderable learning,  whidi  (unaccompanied,  as  it 
was,  with  an  adequate  portion  of  judgment)  fre- 
quently betrayed  him  into  absurdities ;  published, 
ui  X749,  "  Remarks  "  on  this  and  the  two  follow- 
ing plays;  of  which,  Mr.  Whalley  occasionally 
availed  himself.  It  seems  to  have  been  Upton  s 
chief  object  to  point  out  Jonson's  allusions  to  the 
classics  ;  in  this  he  is  generally  successful ;  in- 
deed, he  seldom  ventures  beyond  such  as  are  suffi- 
ciently trite  and  obvious.  When  he  attempts  to 
correct  the  text,  he  fails :  whilst  his  explanations, 
which  are  given  in  a  tone  of  formal  gravity  highly 
ludicrous,  when  contrasted  with  the  subject, 
usually  aim  beyond  the  poet,  and  perplex  where 
they  do  not  mislead.  Jonson  apologizes  for  the 
false  pace  of  his  doggrel.  But  of  this  Upton 
will  not  hear:  "We  must  not  understand,'  he 
says,  "  that  he  errs  against  the  laws  of  metre ; 


If  you  wonder  at  this,  you  will  wonder 

more  ere  we  pass, 
For  know,  here  is  inclosed  the  soul  of 

Pythagoras,  3 
That  juggler  divine,  as  hereafter  shall 

follow  ;* 
Which  soul,  fast  and  loose,  sir,  came 

first  from  Apollo,* 
And    was   breathed   into  iEthalides, 

Mercurius  his  son,^ 
Where  it  had  the  gift  to  remember  all 

that  ever  was  done. 
From  thence  it  fled  forth,  and  made 

quick  transmigration 
To  goldy-locked  £uphorbus,7  who  was 

killed  in  good  fashion, 


but  that  the  pace  of  his  verse  may  sometimes 
offend  the  too  delicate  ear."  Those  who  recol- 
lect that,  when  Shakspeare  produced  a  few  words 
of  prose,  such  as.  Where  hast  thou  been, 
sister?"  Upton  pronounced  that  he  meant  to 
afford  a  beautiful  example  of  the » "  trochaic- 
dimeter-brachy-catalectic,  commonly  called  the 
ithyphalUc  measure"  {Obsera.  p.  381),  will  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  die  hobbling  lines  above 
are  all  good  metre :  they  are,  it  seems,  "  of  the 
anapestic  kind,  consisting  of  anapests,  spondees, 
dactyls,  and  sometimes  the  pes  proceleusmati- 
cus,   and  are  to  be  scanned  in  this  manner : 

1^3  3 

And  therefore  |  do  intreat  you  |  that  whatsoever 

I  they  rehearse. 

May  not  faic  a  j  whit  the  worse  |  for  the  false 

4 
pace  I  of  the  verse. 

"  To  this  measure,"  exclaims  Upton  with  great 
glee,  "  the  reader  may  reduce  them  alL"  There 
IS  no  doubt  of  it :  and  so  he  may  all  the  lines  in 
the  daily  papers,  if  he  pleases.  Surely  unlettered 
sense  is  tar  more  valuable  than  learning  thus 
ridiculQUsly  abused. 

•  For  know,  here  is  inclosed  the  soul  of  Pytha- 
goras,1  ^ucrucw?,  in  Androgyno  the  herma- 
phrodite, of  whose  various  transformations  the 
dwarf  gives  an  account. 

•  That  Juggler  divine,  that  hereafter  Skhall 
follow;]  Thaty«(gji5pr</»W«^,  as  Upton  observes, 
is  from  Lucian,  yoijTa  koc  Tcrparov/yyoK,  as  in- 
deed is  much  of  the  rest. 

•  Which  soul— came  first  from  ApoUo.]  'Os 
ftev  e^  AiroAAwyo?  to  irporov  i|  ^x^  fMi  Karairro- 
fMio|  ets  n)V  ytpt  eutSv  cc  avBptaftrov  awfUi,  &^. 

Luc.  Gall. 
B  And  was  breathed  into  jEthalides,  Mercu^- 
rius  his  son,] 

S^irepoio  Tomjof,  6«  01  tunnariv  irope  navnav 
A^tfiTov. — Apollon.  Lib.  i.  v.  644. 

7  To  goldy-Jocked  Euphorbus,  6r^.]  UAifv 
oAXa  eireiirep  Ev^op^<K  cyci«o/u»}v,  c/xaxo|tAi)v  w 
IXtAf  KOA  wnBaamv  viro  McveAo^.  k.  t.  X. 

Luc.  ibid. 
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At  the  siege   of  old   Troy,   by   the 

cuckold  of  Sparta. 
Hermotimus  was  next  (I  find  it  in  my 

charta) 
To  whom  it  did  pass,  where  no  sooner 

it  was  missing, 
But    with    one    FVrrhus  of  Delos  it 

learned  to  go  a  fishing ; 
And  thence  did  it  enter  the  sophist  of 

Greece. 
From  Pythagore,  she  went  into  a  beau- 
tiful piece,  * 
Hight  Aspasio,  the  meretrix ;  and  the 

next  toss  of  her 
Was  again  of  a  whore,  she  became  a 

philosopher. 
Crates  the  cynick,  as  itself  doth  relate  it: 
Since   kings,    knights,   and  beggars, 

knaves,  lords,  and  fools  gat  it. 
Besides  ox  and  ass,  camel,  mule,  goat, 

and  brock. 
In  all  which  it  hath  spoke,  as  in  the 

cobbler's  cock.* 
But  I  come  not  here  to  discourse  of 

that  matter, 
Or  his  one,  two,  or  three,  or  his  great 

oath.  By  qu ater  ! 
Hismusics,  histrigon,  his  golden  thigh,^ 
Or  his  telling  how  elements  shift ;  but  I 
Would  ask,  how  of  late  thou  hast  suf- 
fered translation. 
And  shifted  thy  coat  in  these  days  of 

reformation. 
And. 
Like  one  of  the  reformed,  a  fool,  as  you 

Counting  all  old  doctrine  heresie.* 


*  From  Pytkagore,  she  went  into  a  beautiful 
piece^  AjnoSva-aiuvoi  5c  rov  Ilvdayopav,  rci^a 
utrriijutnaa'ot  ymr'  vanov, — Atrirfluruxy  n)v  ck 
MiXifTOV  iraxfioV'.  K.  r.  X. 

■  Zfe  cobbler.]  Mycillus,  with  whom  the  cock 
carries  on  the  dialogue,  here  abridged. 

*  His  one,  two,  <7r  three,  or  his  great  oath,  by 

quater. 
His  musics f  his  trigon,  his  golden  thigh,"] 
It  would  perhaps  have  puzzled  Pvthagoras  him- 
self, "juggler"  as  he  was,  to  explain  this  empty 
jargon.  His  scholars  have  written  innumerable 
volumes  upon  it,  more  to  their  own  satisfaction, 
I  believe,  than  the  edification  of  their  readers  ; 
for  while  it  was  thought  worth  contending  about, 
no  two  of  them  were  agreed  upon  any  part  of  the 
subject.  The  "great  oath," or  tetractys,  as  Upton 
observes,  "is  mentioned  in  the  Golden  Verses;" 
a  litt^e  poem  written  by  one  of  Pythagoras's 
scholars,  and  containing  more  wisdom  perhaps 
than  his  master  taught. 

*  Counting  allcAddiOCtnn^  heresieJ]  "By  old 
doctrine  he  means  the  doctrine  commonly  re- 
ceived   before  the  Reformation ;   which  was 


Nan. 

But  not  on  thine  own  forbid  meats  1 
^       thou  ventured? 
And. 
On  fish,  when  first  a  Carthusian  I 
tered. 
Nan. 
Why,  then  thy  dogmatical  silence 
left  thee  ? 
And. 
Of  that  an  obstreperous  lawyer 
me. 
Nan. 
O  wonderful  change,  when  sir  "Sza 

forsook  thee ! 
For  Pythagore's  sake,  what  body  i 
took  thee? 
And. 

A  good  duU  mule. 
Nan. 
And  how !  by  that  means 
Thou  wert  brought  to  allow  of  the  ( 
ing  of  beans? 
And. 
Yes. 
Nan. 
But  from  the  mule  into  whom  didst 
thou  pass  ? 
And. 
Into  a  very  strange  beast,  by  some 

writers  c^led  an  ass ; 
By  others,  a  precise,  pure,  illuminate 

brother, 
Of  those  devour  flesh,  and  sometimes 

one  another  ;* 
And  will  drop  you  forth  a  libel,  or  a 
sanctified  lie. 


at  first  opprobriously  called  the  new  learning. 
It  is  not  unprobable  that  Jonson,  when  he  wrote 
this,  was  a  convert  to  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and 
might  desire  to  sneer  at  the  zealots  of  the  estab- 
lismnent,  as  he  does  soon  after  at  the  Puritans. 

Whal. 
^  Of  those  devour  fleshy  etnd  sometimes  one 
another  ;]  Wonderful  is  the  advantage  of  scan- 
sion, aided  by  the  occasional  admission  of  the 
pes  proceleusmaticuSf  in  detecting  the  errors  of 
copyists  and  printers.  Upton,  who  measured 
the  harmonious  line 

I  2  3  .  4    . 

Counting  |  all  old  |  doctrine  |  heresie, 

and  found  it  perfect  in  all  its^  members,  imme- 
diately discovered  the  unmetrical  pace  of  that 
above.     "There  is  plainly,"  says  he,  "a  word 
wanting  which  spoih  both  the  measure  and  the 
sense  ;  we  must  read, 

X  2  3        ^ 

Of  those  that  \  devour  flesh  |  and  sometimes  f 

one  another.** 
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Betwixt  every  spoonful  of  a  nativity- 
pie.  ^ 

Now  quit  thee,  for  heaven,  of  that  pro- 
fane nation, 

And  gently  report  thy  next  transmigra- 
tion. 
And. 

To  the  same  that  1  am. 
X>lan. 

A  creature  of  delight, 

And,  what  is  more  than  a  fool,  an  her- 
maphrodite ! 

Now,  prithee,  sweet  soul,  in  all  thy 
variation, 

"Which  body  wouldst  thou  choose  to 
keep  up  thy  station  ? 
And. 

Troth,  this  I  am  in :  even  here  would 
I  tarry. 
Nan. 

'Cause  here  the  delight  of  each,  sex 
thou  canst  vary  ? 
And. 

Alas,  those  pleasures  be  stale  and  for- 
saken; 

•No,  'tis  your  fool  wherewith  I  am  so 
taken, 

The  only  one  creature  that'  I  can  call 
blessed; 

For  all  other  forms  I  have  proved  most 
distressed. 
Nan. 

Spoke  true,  as  thou  wert  in  Pythagoras 
still. 

This   learned   opinion   we   celebrate 
will. 

Fellow  eunuch,  as  behove  us,  with  all 
our  wit  and  art, 

Whalley  subscribes  to  this  assertion ;  and  the 
verse  thus  happily  restored  to  "  sense  and  mea- 
sure," is  accordingly  placed  in  his  text.  It  is 
angular  that  neither  of  these  critics  should  have 
adverted  to  the  peculiarity  of  Jonson's  style. 

^  Betwixt  every  spoonful  of  a  nativity  pie.'\ 
Le.,  of  a  Christmas-'pi^.  The  Puritans,  who 
are  here  ridiculed,  affected  to  shrink  with  horror 
from  the  mention  of  the  popish  word  tnasSy 
though  in  conjunction  with  the  most  sacred 
names.    Jonson  alludes  to  this  again,  with  ex- 

guisite  humour,   in  the  Alchemist^  where  the 
aints  are  about  to  cozen  with  the  philosopher's 
stone : 

"  Subtle.  And  then  the  turning  of  this  lawyer's 
pewter 

To  plate  at  Christmas 

Ananias.  Chxv&i-tidey  I  pray  you." 

•  And  he  speaks  truth  free  from  slaughter;] 
Le.,  he  is  indulged  in  speaking  truth,  without 
being  punished  or  called  to  account  for  it.   This 


To  dignify  that  whereof  ourselves  arc 
so  great  and  special  a  part." 

Volp.   Now,   very,  very  pretty!  Mosca, 
this 
Was  thy  invention  ? 

Mos.  It  it  please  my  patron, 
Not  else. 

Volp.  It  doth,  good  Mosca. 

Mos.  Then  it  was,  sir. 

Nano  and  Castrone  sing. 

"  Fools,  they  are  the  only  nation 
Worth  men's  envy  or  admiration  ; 
Free  from  care  or  sorrow-taking, 
Selves  and  others  merry  making : 
All  they  speak  or  do  is  sterling. 
Your  fool  he  is  your  great  man's  darling. 
And  your  ladies'  sport  and  pleasure ; 
Tongue  and  bauble  are  his  treasure. 
E'en  his  face  begetteth  laughter, 
And  he  speaks  truth  free  from  slaughter;^ 
He's  the  grace  of  every  feast, 
And  sometimes  the  chiefest  guest ; 
Hath  his  trencher  and  his  stool. 
When  wit  waits  upon  the  fool. 

O,  who  would  not  be 

He,  he,  he?"  [ICnocking without, 

Volp.    Who's  that?     Away!    [Exeunt 

Nano  and  Castrone.]    Look,  Mosca. 

Fool,  begone  !  [Exit  Androgyno. 

Mos.  'Tis  Signior  Voltore,  the  advocate ; 

I  know  him  by  his  knock. 

Volp.  Fetch  me  my  gown. 
My  furs,  and .  night-caps  ;  say  my  couch  is 

changing. 
And  let  him  entertain  himself  awhile 
Without  i'  the  gallery.  [ExitMoscsL.']  Now, 
now  my  clients 


impunity,  however,  if  it  really  existed,  did  not 
long  survive  the  period  of  this  song ;  as  Mass 
Stone,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  second  act, 
found  to  his  sorrow. 

Jonson  makes  slaughter  rhyme  to  laughter  ;  it 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  considered  as  im- 
proper, ajnd  to  have  excited  some  degree  of  dis- 
approbation. In  the  Faune,  which  appeared 
shordy  after  this  comedy,  Marston  speaks  of  two 
critics,  one  of  which  "  had  lost  his  flesh  with 
fishing  at  the  measure  of  Plautus's  verses,  and 
the  other  had  vowed  to  get  the  consumption  of 
the  lungs,  or  leave  to  posterity  the  true  pronun- 
ciation and  orihozraphy  of  laughin^^  act  iv. 
Shakspeare  spells  uie  word  loffe  in  Mtdsummer 
Nizhts  Dream,  to  accommodate  it  to  cough, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  he,  as  well  as 
Jonson,  might  be  in  Marston's  thoughts:  not 
that  our  great  bard  was  in  much  danger  of  a  con- 
sumption from  his  abstruse  studies  for  the  benefit 
of  posterity.  To  do  him  justice,  few  cared  less 
about  these  matters  than  himself. 
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Begin  their  visitation!    Vulture,  kite, 
Raven,  and  gorcrow,  all  my  birds  of  prey, 
That  think  me  turning  carcase,  now  they 

come; 
I  am  not  for  them  yet. 

Re-enter  Moscsit  with  thegowtit  b'c. 

How  now !  the  news? 
Mos.  A  piece  of  plate,  sir. 
Volp.  Of  what  bigness  ? 
Mos.  Huge, 
Massy,  and  antique,  with  your  name  in- 
scribed. 
And  arms  engraven. 

Volp.  Good  !  and  not  a  fox 
Stretched  on  the  earth,  with  fine  delusive 

sleights, 
Mocking  a  gaping  crow  ?'  ha,  Mosca  ! 
Mos.  Sharp,  sir. 

Volp.  Give  me  my  furs.    [Puts  on  his 
sick  dress."]    Why  dost  thou  laugh  so, 
man?, 
Mos.  I  cannot  choose,  sir,  when  I  appre- 
hend 
What  thoughts  he  has  without  now,  as  he 

walks: 
That  this  might  be  the  last  gift  he  should 

give; 
That  this  would  fetch  you ;  if  you  died  to- 
day. 
And  gave  him  all,  what  he  should  be  to- 
morrow ; 
What  large  return  would  come  of  all  his 

ventures ; 
How  he  should  worshipped  be,  and  reve- 
renced ; 
Ride  with  his  furs,  and  foot-doths ;  waited 

on 
By  herds  of  fools  and  clients;  have  clear 

way 
Made  for  his  mule,  as  lettered  as  himself ; 
Be  called  the  great  and  learned  advocate  : 
And  then  concludes,  there's  nought  impos- 
sible. 
Volp.  Yes,  to  be  learned,  Mosca. 
Mos.  O,  no:  rich 
Impties  It.     Hood  an  ass  with  reverend 
purple, 

^  Andnot  a_fox 

Stretched  on  the  earthy  tmth  fine  delusive 

sleightSy 
Mocking  a  gaping  crow  f]   From  Horace : 

**  Plerumque  recoctus 
Scriha  ex  quinqueviro  corvunt  delttdet  hian- 
.     tem." 

The  fable  is  well  known. 
•  Hood  an  ass  with  reverend  purple ^ 


So  you  can  hide  his  two  ambitious  eais, 
And  he  shall  pass  for  a  cathedral  doctoi*| 
Volp.  My  caps,  my  caps,  good  M( 

Fetch  him  in. 
Mos.  Stay,  sir ;  your  ointment  for  yc 

eyes. 
Volp.  That's  true; 
Dispatch,  dispatch:  I  long  to  have 

sion 
Of  my  new  present. 

Mos.  That,  and  thousands  more, 
I  hope  to  see  you  lord  of. 
Volp.  Thanks,  kind  Mosca. 
Mos.  And  that,  when  I  am  lost  in  blende 
dust, 
And  hundred  such  as  I  am,  in  succession 
Volp.  Nay,  that  were  too  much,  M< 
Mos.  You  shall  live 
Still  to  delude  these  harpies. 

Volp.  Loving  Mosca! 
'Tis  well :   my  pillow   now,  and  let 

enter.  {Exit  Mos 

Now,  my  feigned  cough,  3  my  phtisic, 

my  gout. 
My  apoplexy,  palsy,  and  catarrhs. 
Help,  with  your  forced  functions,  this  mj 

posture, 
Wherein,  this  three  year,  I  have  mu 

their  hopes. 
He  comes ;  I  hear  him — Uh  I    \cougkin^^ 
uh  !  uh  !  uh  !  O— 

Re-enter  Mosca,  introducing  Voltore 
with  apiece  of  Plate. 

Mos.  You  still  are  what  you  were,  sir. 
Only  you, 
Of  all  the  rest,  are  he  commands  his  love, 
And  you  do  wisely  to  preserve  it  thus, 
With  early  visitation,  and  kind  notes 
Of  your  good  meaning  to  him,  which,  I 

know. 
Cannot  but  come  most  grateful.     Patron  ! 
sir! 

Here's  Signior  Voltore  is  come 

Volp.  [faintly.]   What  say  you? 
Mos.  Sir,  Signior  Voltore  is  come,  this 
morning 
To  visit  you. 


So  you  can  hide  his  two  ambitious  ears. 
And  he  shall  pass  for  a  cathedral  doctor. ^ 
This,  as  Upton  well  observes,  is  true  satire,  and 
very  elegantly  expressed. — Ambitious   is   used 
according  to  its  original  meaning  in  the  Latin 
language. 

*  Now  my  feigned  con^Yi,  <Sr»f.]  **  Secundkm 
hanc  formulatn  int^eramus  Euntolpo,  utpiuri- 
tnum  tussiat,  utstt  modd  salatiaris  stomachic 
&C. — Petron. 
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Volp.  I  thank  him. 
Aifos.  And  hath  brought 
-A.  piece  of  antique  plate,  bought  of  St. 

Mark,* 
'Witli  which  he  here  presents  you. 

l^olp.  He  is  welcome. 
Ptay  him  to  come  more  often. 
jCfos.  Yes. 
Volt.  What  says  he? 
Jiff  OS.  He  thanks  you,  and  desires  you 

see  him  often. 
Volp.  Mosca. 
Mos^  My  patron ! 
Volp.  Bring  him  near,  where  is  he  ? 
I  long  to  feel  his  hand. 
Mas.  The  plate  is  here,  sir. 
Volt.  How  fare  you,  sir  ? 
Volp.  I  thank  you,  Signior  Voltore ; 
AVhere  is  the  plate?  mine  eyes  are  bad. 
Volt,  \futting  it  into  his  hands."]    I'm 
sorry. 
To  see  you  still  thus  weak. 

Afos.  That  he's  not  weaker.  [Aside, 

Volp.  You  are  too  munificent. 
Volt.  No,  sir ;  would  to  heaven, 
I  could  as  well  give  health  to  you,  as  that 
plate! 
Volp.  You  give,   sir,  what  you  can ;   I 
thank  you.     Your  love 
Hath  taste  in  tliis,  and  shall  not  be  un- 
answered : 
I  pray  you  see  me  often. 
Volt.  Yes,  I  shall,  sir. 
Volp.  Be  not  far  from  me. 
Mos.  Do  you  observe  that,  sir? 
Volp.  Hearken  unto  me  still ;    it  will 

concern  you. 
Mos.  You  are  a  happy  man,  sir ;  know 
your  good. 

Volp.  I  cannot  now  last  long 

Mos.  You  are  his  heir,  sir. 
Volt.  Am  I  ? 

Volp.  I  feel  me  going :  Uh  !  uh !  uh ! 
uh! 
I'm  sailing  to  my  port,  Uh  !  uh  !  uh  !  uh  ! 
And  I  am  glad  I  am  so  near  my  haven. 
Mos.  Alas,  kind  gentleman  I  WeU,  we 

must  all  go 

Volt.  But,  Mosca 


*  Bought  of  St.  Mark,]  The  great  mart  of 
Venice.  Whalley  supposed  the  allusion  to  be  to 
the  treasury  in  St  Mark's  Church :  he  did  not 
know,  perhaps,  that  this  celebrated  edifice  was 
surrounded  with  shops  of  all  kinds,  particularly 
goldsmiths'. 

*  To  lurite  me  in  your  family.]  This,  as 
Upton  says,  is  borrowed  from  Horace :  Scribe 
tui  gregis  huttc.      It  may  be  so ;  though  it  is 

auite  as  probable  that  it  was  '*  borrowed  "  from 
le  poet's  own  times  ;  when  it  was  customary  for 


Mos.  Age  will  conquer. 
Volt.  Pray  thee,  hear  me  ; 
Am  I  inscribed  his  heir  for  certain  ? 

Mos,  Are  you ! 
I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  you  will  vouchsafe 
To  write  me  in  your  family.  ^     AH  my 

hopes 
Depend  upon  your  worship :  I  am  lost 
Except  the  rising  sun  do  shine  on  me. 
Volt.  It  shall  botli  shine,  and  warm  thee, 

Mosca. 
Mos.  Sir, 
I  am  a  man  that  hath  not  done  your  love 
All  the  worst  offices  :  here  I  wear  your 

keys. 
See  all   your    coffers  and    your    caskets 

locked, 
Keep  the  poor  inventory  of  your  jewels, 
Your  plate,  and  monies  ;  am  your  steward, 

sir. 
Husband  your  goods  here. 

Volt.  But  am  I  sole  heir  ? 
,  Mos.  Without  a  partner,  sir  :  confirmed 

this  morning : 
The  wax  is  warm  yet,  and  the  ink  scarce 

dry 
Upon  the  parchment. 

Volt.  Happy,  happy  me ! 
By  what  good  chance,  sweet  Mosca? 

Mos.  Your  desert,  sir  ; ' 
I  know  no  second  cause. 

Volt.  Thy  modesty 
Is  not  to  know  it ;  well,  we  shall  requite  it. 
Mos.  He  ever  liked  your  course,   sir ; 
that  first  took  him. 
I  oft  have  heard  him  say  bow  he  admired 
Men  of  your  large  profession,  that  could 

speak 
To  every  cause,    and    things  mere  con- 
traries. 
Till  they  were  hoarse  again,  yet  all  be  law ; 
That,  with  most  quick  agility,  could  turn, 
And    return  ;     make    knots,    and    undo 

them  ;3 
Give    forked    counsel ;    take    provoking 

gold 
On  either  hand,    and  put  it  up :    these 

men. 
He  knew,  would  thrive  with  their  humihty. 

the  names  and  oflfices  of  the  servants  and  retainers 
of  great  families  to  be  entered  in  the  Household 
Book  ;  of  this  practice  many  proofs  yet  remain. 
The  conduct  of  this  scene  is  above  all  praise. 
^  [Gifford  altered  this  line  to 

And  [re]  return  ;  [could]  make  knots,  and  undo 
them ; 

but  surely  the  original  is  harmonious  and  clear 
enough.  Jonson  frequently  lays  a  strong  accent 
on  the  re  of  return. — F.  C] 
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And,  for  his  part,  he  thought  he  should  be 

blest 
To  have  his  heir  of  such  a  suffering  spirit. 
So   wise,    so  grave,   of  so    perplexed    a 

tongue, 
And  loud  withal,  that  would  not  wag,  nor 

scarce 
Lie  still,  without  a  fee  ;  when  every  word 
Yoiu"  worship  but  lets  fall,  is  a  chequin  ! — 

[^Knocking  without. 
Who's  that  ?   one  knocks ;  I  would  not 
^      have  you  seen,  sir. 
And  yet — pretend  you  came,  and  went  in 

haste  ; 
I'll  fashion  an  excuse — and,  gentle  sir. 
When  you  do  come  to  swim  in  golden 

lard,  I 
Up  to  the  arms  in  honey,  that  your  chin 
Is  bom  up  stiff  with  fatness  of  the  flood. 
Think  on  your  vassal ;  but  remember  me : 
I  have  not  been  your  worst  of  clients. 

Volt.  Mosca! 

Mos.  When  will  you  have  your  inven- 
tory brought,  sir? 
Or  see  a  copy  of  the  Will?— Anon  !*— 
I'll  bring  them  to  you,  sir.  Away,  begone, 
Put  business  in  your  face.  [Exit  Voltore. 
Volp.  [springing up.']  Excellent  Mosca ! 
Come  hitner,  let  me  kiss  thee. 

Mos.  Keep  you  still,  sir. 
Here  is  Corbaccio. 

Volp.  Set  the  plate  away  : 
The  vulture's  gone,  and  the  old  raven's 

come !' 
Mos.  Betake  you  to  your  silence,  and 

your  sleep. 
Stand  there  and  multiply.     {Putting  the 

plate  to  the  rest.]    Now,  snail  we  see 
A  wretch  who  is  indeed  more  impotent 
Than  this  can  feign  to  be;  yet  hopes  to 

hop 
Over  his  grave. 

Enter  Corbaccio. 

Signior  Corbaccio ! 
You're  very  welcome,  sir. 

Corb.  How  does  your  patron  ? 

Mos.  Troth,  as  he  did,  sir  ;  no  amends. 

Corb.  What !  mends  he  ? 

Mos.  No,  sir :  he's  rather  worse. 


*  And,  gentle  sir. 

When  you  do  come  to  swim  in  golden  lard, 
&c.]  Upton  was  too  busy  witn  his  trite 
classical  imitations  to  notice  this  bold  and  beau- 
tiful adoption  of  the  eastern  metaphor  for  a  state 
of  prosperity. 

*  AnonI\    In  the  margin  of  Whalley's  copy, 
a  note  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Wsddron  gives 


Corb.  That's  well.     Where  is  he? 
Mos.  Upon  his  couch,  sir,  newly  fall'n 

asleep. 
Corb.  Does  he  sleep  well? 
Mos.  No  wink,  sir.  all  this  night, 
Nor  yesterday ;  but  slumbers. 

Corb.  Good !  he  should  take 
Some    counsel   of    physicians :    I   have 

brought  him 
An  opiate  here,  from  mine  own  doctor. 
Mos,  He  will  not  hear  of  drugs. 
Corb.  Wliy?  I  myself 
Stood  by  while  it  was  made,  saw  all  the 

ingredients ; 
And   know   it  cannot  but  most    gently 

work : 
My  life  for  his,  'tis  but  to  make  him  sleep. 
Volp.  Ay,  his  last  sleep,  if  he  would 
take  it.  [Aside, 

Mos.  Sir, 
He  has  no  faith  in  physic. 
Corb.  Say  you,  say  you  ? 
Mos.  He  has  no  faith  in  physic :  he  does 
think 
Most  of   your  doctors   are   the  greater 

danger. 
And  worse  disease,   to  escape.     I  often 

have 
Heard  him  protest  that  your  physician 
Should  never  be  his  heir. 
Corb.  Not  I  his  heir? 
Mos.  Not  your  physician,  sir. 
Corb.  O,  no,  no,  no, 
I  do  not  mean  it. 

Mos.  No,  sir,  nor  their  fees 
He  cannot   brook :   he  says  they  flay  a 

man 
Before  thiey  kill  him. 
Corb.  Right,  I  do  conceive  you. 
Mos.  And  then  they  do  it  by  experiment ; 
For  which  the  law  not  only  doth  absolve 

them. 
But  gives  them  great  reward :  and  he  is  loth 
To  hire  his  death  so. 

Corb.  It  is  true,  they  kill 
With  as  much  licence  as  a  judge. 

Mos.  Nay,  more ; 
For  he  but  kills,  sir,  where  the  law  con- 
demns, 
And  these  can  kill  him  too. 


this  expression  to  Voltore.  It  belongs,  however, 
to  Mosca^  who  pretends  to  speak  to  some  one 
without,  m  order  to  quicken  Uie  advocate's  de- 
parture. 

*  The  vulture*s  gone,  and  the  old  ravetis 
come  .f]  111  allusion  to  their  different  names. 
Corbaccio,  in  Italian,  signifies  an  old  raven. 

Whal. 
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Corb,  Ay,  or  me  ; 
Or  any  man.     How  does  his  apoplex  ? 
Is  that  strong  on  him  still? 

Mos.  Most  violent. 
His  speech  is  broken,  and  his  eyes  are  set, 
His  face  drawn  longer  than  'twas  wont 

Corb.  How!  howl 
Stronger  than  he  was  wont? 

Mos,  No,  sir :  his  face 
I>rawn  longer  than  'twas  wont. 

Corb.  O,  good  ! 

Mos.  His  mouth 
Is  ever  gaping,  and  his  eyelids  hang. 

Corb.  Good. 

Mos.  A  freezing  numbness  stiffens  all 
his  joints. 
And  makes  the  colour  of  his  flesh  like  lead. 

Corb.  'Tisgood. 

Mos.  His  pulse  beats  slow,  and  dull. 

Corb.  Good  symptoms  still. 

Mos.  And  from  his  brain— 

Corb.  I  conceive  you  ;  good. 

Mos.  Flows  a  cold  sweat,  with  a  con- 
tinual rheum. 
Forth  the  resolved  comers  of  his  eyes. 

Corb.  Is't  possible?  Yet  I  am  better,  ha ! 
How  does  he  with  the  swimming  of  his 
head? 

Mos.  O,  sir,  'tis  past  the  scotomy  ;*  he 
now 
Hath  lost  his  feeling,  and  hath  left  to  snort : 
You   hardly   can  perceive   him,  that  he 
breathes. 

Corb.  Excellent,  excellent !  sure  I  shall 
'  outlast  him : 
This  makes  me  young  again,  a  score  of 
years. 

Mos.  I  was  a  coming  for  you,  sir. 

Corb.  Has  he  made  his  Will? 
What  has  he  given  me? 

Mos.  No,  sir. 

Corb.  Nothing!  ha? 

Mos.  He  has  not  made  his  Will,  sir. 

Corb.  Oh,  oh,  oh! 
What  then  did  Voltore,  the  lawyer,  here  ? 

Mos.  He  smelt  a  carcase,  sir,  when  he 
but  heard 
My  master  was  about  his  testament ; 
As  I  did  urge  him  to  it  for  your  good 

Corb.  He  came  unto  him,  did  he?  I 
thought  so. 

Mos.  Yes,  and  presented  him  this  piece 
of  plate. 

Corb.  To  be  his  heir  ? 

Mos.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 


^  O^  sir,  'tisfast  the  scotomy ;]  .  Scotomia  is 
a  dizziness  or  swimming  in  the  head.  See  Mas- 
singer,  voL  iv.  52Z. 


Corb.  True : 
I  know  it  too. 
Mos.  By  your  own  scale,  sir.        {Aside. 
Corb.  Well. 
I   shall  prevent    him  yet.     See,   Mosca, 

look. 
Here   I    have  brought  a  bag  of  bright 

chequines, 
Will  quite  weigh  down  his  plate. 

Mos.  [taking  the  bag.]  Yea,  marry,  sir. 
This  is  true  physic,  this  your  sacred  me- 
dicine ; 
No  talk  of  opiates  to  this  great  elixir  ! 
Corb.  'Tis  aurum  palpabile,    if  not  po- 

tabile. 
Mos.  It  shall  be  ministered  to  hUn  in  his 

bowl. 
Corb.  Ay,  do,  do,  do. 
Mos.  Most  blessed  cordial  I 
This  will  recover  him. 
Corb.  Yes,  do,  do,  do. 
Mos.  I  think  it  were  not  best,  sir, 
Corb.  What? 
Mos.  To  recover  him. 
Corb.  O,  no,  no,  no ;  by  no  means. 
A/os.  Why,  sir,  this 
Will  work  some  strange  effect,   if  he  but 
feel  it. 
Corb.  'Tis  true,   therefore  forbear;  I'll 
take  my  venture : 
Give  me  it  again. 

Mos.  At  no  hand ;  pardon  me : 
You  shall  not  do  yourself  that  wrong, 

sir.     I 
Will  so  advise  you,  you  shall  have  it  all. 
Corb.  How? 

Mos.  All,  sir ;  'tis  your  right,  your  own ; 
no  man 
Can  claim  a  part:  'tis  yours  without  a 

rival, 
Decreed  by  destiny. 
Corb.  How,  how,  good  Mosca? 
Mos.  I'll  tell  you,  sir.    This  fit  he  shall 

recover. 
Corb.  I  do  conceive  you. 
Mos.  And  on  first  advantage 
Of  his  gained  sense,  will  I  re-importime  him 
Unto  the  making  of  his  testament: 
And  shew  him  this. 

J  Pointing  to  the  mon^, 
\. 
Mos.  'Tis  better  yet, 
If  you  will  hear,  sir. 

Corb.  Yes,  with  all  my  heart.     - 
Mos.  Now  would  I  counsel  you,  make 
home  with  speed  ; 
There,  frame  a  Will ;  whereto  you  shall 

inscribe 
My  master  your  sole  heir. 
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Corb.  And  disinherit 
My  son ! 

Mos.  O,  sir,  the  better:  for  that  colour 
Shall  make  it  much  more  taking. 
Corb.  O,  but  colour? 
Mos.  This  Will,  sir,  you  shall  send  it 
unto  me. 
Now,  when  I  come  to  inforce,  as  I  will  do, 
Your  cares,  your  watchings,  and  your  many 

prayers. 
Your  more  than  many  gifts,  your  this  day's 

present. 
And  last,  produce  your  Will ;  where,  with- 
out thought, 
Or  least  regard,  unto  your  proper  issue, 
A  son  so  brave,  and  highly  meriting. 
The  stream  of  your  diverted   love  hath 

thrown  you 
Upon  my  master,  and  made  him  your  heir: 
He  cannot  be  so  stupid,  or  stone^lead, 
But  out  of  conscience,   and  mere  grati- 
tude  

Corb.  He  must  pronounce  me  his  ? 
Mos.  'Tis  true. 
Corb.  This  plot 
Did  I  think  on  before. 
Mos.  I  do  believe  it. 
Corb.  Do  you  not  believe  it  ?  * 

Mos.  Yes,  sir. 
Corb.  Mine  own  project. 

Mos.  Which,  whe;i  he  hath  done,  sir 

Corb.  Published  me  his  heir? 

Mos.    And  you  so  certain    to    survive 

him 

Corb.  Ay. 

Mos.  Being  so  lusty  a  man 

Corb.  'Tis  true. 

Mos.  Yes,  sir 

Corb.  I  thought  on  that  too.    See,  how 
he  should  be 
The  very  organ  to  express  my  thoughts ! 
Mos.  You  have  not  only  done  yourself  a 
good 

1  Rook  go  with  youy  raven  f\  May  you,  raven, 
be  rooked,  or  cheated !  as  Upton  explains  it. 
There  never  was  a  scene  of  avarice  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  old  age  better  drawn  than  this. — 
Whal. 

Nor  ever  so  well.  Hurd  (who  had  just  been 
reading  Congreye's  letters  to  Dennis)  terms  the 
humour  of  it  "inordinate  ;"  and  blames  Jonson 
for  sporting  so  freely  with  the  infirmities  of  Cor- 
baccio.  I  can  see  no  occasion  for  this.  If 
avarice  be,  in  any  case,  a  legitimate  object  of 
satire,  surely  it  is  eminently  so  when  accom- 
panied as  here  with  age  and  infirmity.  Bad 
passions^  become  more  odious  in  proportion  as 
the  motives  for  them  are  weakened ;  and  gra- 
tuitous vice  cannot  be  too  indignantly  exposed 
to  reprehension. 


Corb.  But  multiplied  it  on  my  son. 
Mos.  'Tis  right,  sir. 
Corb.  Still,  my  invention. 
Mos.  'Las,  sir !  heaven  knows. 
It  hath  been  all  ray  study,  all  my  care, 
(I  e'en  grow  gray  withal,)  how  to  work 

things 

Corb.  I  do  conceive,  sweet  Mosca. 
Mos.  You  are  he 
For  whom  I  labour  here. 
Corb.  Ay,  do,  do,  do: 
I'll  straight  about  it.  \Going. 

Mos.  Rook  go  with  you,  raven  l'^  \Asidt. 
Corb.  I  know  thee  honest. 
Mos.  You  do  lie,  sir  1 

Corb.  And 

Mos.  Your  knowledge  is  no  better  than 

your  ears,  sir. 
Corb.  I  do  not  doubt  to  be  a  father  to 

thee. 
Mos.  Nor  I  to  gull  my  brother  of  his 

blessing. 
Corb.  I  rnay  have  my  youth  restored  to 

me,  why  not? 
Mos.  Your  worship  is  a  precious  ass  ! 
Corb.  What  sayst  thou  ? 
Mos.  I  do  desire  your  worship  \.o  maJke 

haste,  sir. 
Corb.  "Tis  done,  'tis  done ;  I  go.    \F.xit. 
Volp.  {leaping  from  his  couch."]    O,  I 
shall  burst  1 

Let  out  my  sides,  let  out  my  sides • 

Mos.  Contain 
Your  flux  of  laughter,  sir :  you  know  this 

hope 
Is  such  a  bait,  it  covers  any  hook. 

^^^P'ilr-c  ^^^  '^y  working,  and  thy  plac- 
ing 11 : 
I  cannot  hold ;  good  rascal,  let  me  kiss  thee : 
I  never  knew  thee  in  so  rare  a  humour. 

Mos.  Alas,  sir,  I  but  do  as  I  am  taught; 
Follow  your  grave  instructions  ;  give  them 
words  ;* 


*  Give  them  words;]  i.e.,  deceive  or  impose 
on  them : 

"An  ut  ignotum,  dare  nobis 
Verba  putasT — Horace,  L.  i.  Sat  3. 

This  is  Upton's  remark.  That  dare  verba 
signifies  to  cajole,  to  impose  upon,  is  certain; 
such,  however,  is  not  the  sense  of  the  eicpression 
here.  By  give  thetn  ivords,  Mosca  simply,  or 
rather  artfully,  means  that  he  clothes  the  "grave 
instructions"  of  his  patron  in  fitting  language. 
He  speaks  of  Volpone,  not  of  Corbaccio  and  the 
rest,  who  are  distinctly  noticed  in  the  next  line. 
The  glimpse  of  a  classical  allusion  is  a  perfect 
ignis  fatuus  to  Upton,  who  is  sure  to  blunder 
after  it  at  all  hazards. 
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Pour  oil  into  their  ears,  and  send  them 
hence. 
Volp.  'Tis  true,  'lis  true.    What  a  rare 
punishment         . 
Is  avarice  to  itself! 
Mos,  Ay,  with  our  help,  sir. 
Volp..  So  many  cares,  so  many  maladies,  ^ 
So  many  fears  attending  on  old  age, 
Yea,  death  so  often  called  on,  as  no  wish 
Can  be  more  frequent  with  them,   their 

limbs  faint. 
Their  senses  dull,   their  seeing,  hearing, 

going, 
All  dead  before  them ;  yea,  their  very  teeth. 
Their  instruments  of  eating,  failing  them  : 
Yet  this  is  reckoned  life!   nay,  here  was 

one. 
Is  now  gone  home,   that  wishes  to  live 

longer  ! 
Feels  not  his  gout,  nor  palsy ;  feigns  him- 
self 
Younger  by  scores  of  years,  flatters  his  age 
With  confident  belying  it,  hopes  he  may. 
With  charms  like  ^son,  have  his  youth  re- 
stored: 
And  with  these  thoughts  so  battens,  as  if 

fate 
Would  be  as  easily  cheated  on  as  he, 
And  all  turns  air!  [knocking  witkin.']  Who's 
that  there,  now?  a  thiM  ! 
Mos.  Close,  to  your  couch  again;  I  hear 
his  voice : 
It  is  Corvino,  our  spruce  merchant. 
Volp.  \lies  down  as  before.'\  Dead. 
Mos.  Another  bout,  sir,  with  your  eyes. 
[anointing thetn?^  Who's  there? 

Enter  Corvino.  ' — 

Signior  Corvino !  Come  most  wished  for !  O, 
How  happy  were  you,  if  you  knew  it,  now  1 

Corv.  Why?  what?  wherein? 

Mos.  The  tardy  hour  is  come,  sir. 

Corv.  He  is  not  dead  ? 

Mos.  Not  dead,  sir,  but  as  good ; 
He  knows  no  man. 

Corv.  How  shall  I  do  then? 

Mos.  Why,  sir? 

^  So  many  cares ,  &c.]  In  this  fine  speech 
Jonson  has  again  laid  the  fragments  of  the 
Greek  drama  under  contribution;  Lucian  and 
Juvenal,  however,  had  set  him  the  example. 

*  Is  your  pearl  orient,  «>.*•]  Le.,  bright, 
sparkling,  pellucid.     Thus  Shakspeare : 

*'  Bright  orient  pearl,  alack  I  too  timely  shaded." 

And  Milton : 

**  Offering  to  every  wearied  traveller 
His  orient  liquor  m  a  crystal  glass." 

ComitSf  V.  64. 


Co?v.  I  have  brought  him  here  a  pearl. 

Mos.  Perhaps  he  has 
So  much  remembrance  left  as  to  know  you, 

sir : 
He  still  calls  on  you ;  nothing  but  your 

name 
Is  in  his  mouth.  Is  your  pearl  orient,  sir?2 

Corv.  Venice  was  never  owner  of  the  like. 

Volp.  \ faintly.']  Signior  Corvino  ! 

Mos.  Hark. 

Volp.  Signior  Corvino ! 

Mos.    He  calls  you;   step  and  give  it 
him. — He's  here,  sir. 
And  he  has  brought  you  a  rich  pearl. 

Corv.  How  do  you,  sir  ? 
Tell  him  it  doubles  the  twelfth  caract.^ 

Mos.  Sir, 
He  cannot  imderstand,  his  hearing's  gone ; 
And  yet  it  comforts  him  to  see  you 

Corv.  Say 
I  have  a  diamond  for  him,  too. 

Mos.  Best  shew  it,  sir ; 
Put  it  into  his  hand  ;  'tis  only  there 
He  apprehends :  he  has  his  feeling  yet. 
See  how  he  grasps  it ! 

Corv.  'Las,  good  gentleman ! 
How  pitiful  the  sight  is ! 

Mos.  Tut,  forget,  sir. 
The  weeping  of  an  heir  should   still  be 

laughter 
Under  a  visor.* 

Corv.  Why,  am  I  his  heir  ? 

Mos.  Sir,  I  am  sworn,  I  may  not  show 
the  Will 
Till  he  be  dead ;  but  here  has  been  Cor- 

baccio. 
Here  has  been  Voltore,  here  were  others 

too, 
I  cannot  number  'em,  they  were  so  many; 
All  gaping  here  for  legacies :  but  I, 
Taking  the  vantage  of  his  naming  you, 
Signior  Corvino^  Signior  Corvino,  took 
Paper,  and  pen,  and  ink,  and  there  I  asked 

him 
Whom  he  would  have  his  heir  I     Corvino, 

Who 
Should  be  executor  ?    Corvino.    And 


•  It  doubles  the  twelfth  caract]  A  caract  is 
a  weight  of  four  grains,  by  which  jewels  are 
weighed.  The  same  expression  occurs  in  Cart- 
wright  : 

"  Diamonds,  two  whereof 
Do  double  the  twelfth  caract." —Lady  Errant. 

*  The  weeping  of  an  heir  should  still  be 

laughter 
Under  a  visor,  "l 

*' Heeredisjletus  subpersond  risus  est.** 

P.  Syrus. 
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To  any  question  he  was  silent  to, 
I  still  interpreted  the  nods  he  made, 
Through  weakness,  for  consent :  and  sent 

home  th'  others. 
Nothing  bequeathed  them,  but  to  cry  and 

curse.  ^ 
Corv.   O,  my  dear  Mosca.     [  They  em- 
brace.']   Does  he  not  perceive  us  ? 
Mos.  No  more  than  a  blind  harper.   He 

knows  no  man. 
No  face  of  friend,  nor  name  of  any  servant, 
Who  'twas  that  fed  him  last,  or  gave  him 

drink: 
Not  those  he  hath  begotten,  or  brought  up, 
Can  he  remember. 

Corv.  Has  he  children  ? 
Mos.  Bastards, 
Some  dozen,  or  more,  that  he  begot  on 

beggars, 
Gyi)sies,''^andjews,  and  black-moors,  when 

he  was  drunk. 
Knew  you  not  that,  sir?  'tis  the  common 

fable. 
The  dwarf,  the  fool,  the  eunuch,  are  all 

his  ; 
He's  the  true  father  of  his  family, 
In  all  save  me  : — ^but  he  has  given  them 

nothing. 
Corv.  That's  well,  that's  well !  Art  sure 

he  does  not  hear  us  ? 
Mos.  Sure,  sir  I  why,  look  you,  credit 

your  own  sense. 

[Shouts  in  Vol.'s  ear. 
The    pox    approach,   and   add    to   your 

diseases, 
If  it  would  send  you  hence  the  sooner,  sir. 
For  your  incontinence,  it  hath  deserved  it 
Throughly  and  throughly,  and  the  plague 

to  boot ! — 
You  may  come  near,   sir.  —  Would  you 

would  once  close 
Those  filthy  eyes  of  yours,  that  flow  with 

slime, 
Like  two  frog-pits  ;  and  those  same  hang- 
ing cheeks, 

*  Nothing  bequeathed  thentf  but  to  cry  and 
curse.}    From  Horace,  as  Upton  observes ; 

**  Invenietque 
Nilsihi  Ugatiim, Prater piorare,  suisgue." 

•  Bastards f 

Sonie  dozen  or  ntore^  that  he  begot  on  beggars , 
Gypsies,  &»c.}    This  is  a  playful  application  of 
Martial's  epigram  on  Quirinalis : 

"  Uxorem  habendam  non  ^utat  Quirinalis^ 
Cum  vnlt  habere Jilios :' et  invenit 
Quo possitistud more:  \amplectitur)  anciUas, 


Covered  with  hide  instead  of  skin — Nay, 

help,  sir — ^ 
That  look  like  frozen  dish-clouts  set  on  end ! 
Corv.  [aloud.]   Or  like  an  old  smoked 
wall,  on  which  the  rain 
Ran  down  in  streaks  ! 

Mos.  Excellent,  sir !  speak  out: 
You  may  be  louder  yet ;  a  culverin 
Discharged  in  his  ear  would  hardly  bore  it. 
Corv.  His  nose  is  like  a  common  sewer, 

still  running. 
Mos.  'Tis  good  !  And  what  his  mouth? 
Corv.  A  very  draught. 

Mos.  O,  stop  it  up 

Corv.  By  no  means. 
Mos.  Pray  you,  let  me : 
P  aitb  I  could  stifle  him  rarely  with  a  pillow, 
As  well  as  any  woman  that  should  keep 
him. 
Corv.  Do  as  you  will ;  but  I'll  begone. 
Mos.  Be  so ; 
It  is  your  presence  makes  him  last  so  long. 
Corv.  I  pray  you  use  no  violence. 
Mos.  No,  sir !  why  ? 
Why  should  you  be  thus  scrupulous,  pray 
you,  sir? 
Corv.  Nay,  at  your  discretion. 
Mos.  Well,  good  sir,  be  gone. 
Corv.  I  will  not  trouble  him  now  to  take 

my  pearl.* 
Mos.  Puh  !  nor  your  diamond.    What  a 
needless  care 
Is  this  afllicts  you  ?    Is  not  all  here  yours? 
Am  not  I  here,  whom  you  have  made  your 

creature  ? 
That  owe  my  being  to  you  ? 

Corv.  Gratefiil  Mosca ! 
Thou  art  my  friend,  my  fellow,  my  com- 
panion, 
My  partner,  and  shalt  share  in  all  my  for- 
tunes. 
Mos.  Excepting  one. 
Corv.  What's  that  ? 
Mos.  Your  gallant  wife,  sir. 

[Exit  Corv. 

Domumque  etagros  implet  equitibus  vemis. 
Paterfamilias  vents  est  Quirinalis.^ 

«'  Lib.  L  ep.  85. 

Upton  also  points  out  the  allusions  to  Juvenal ; 
but  they  are  too  well  known  to  call  for  particular 
notice. 

•  Nay^  help,  «>,]  i.e.,  to  rail  and  abuse 
Volpone.  This  exposure  of  Corvino  is  happily 
designed :  but,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  act  is  a 
masterpiece  of  truth  and  genuine  comic  humour. 

♦  /  ixnll  not  trouble  him  jiow  to  take  mf 
Pearl.}  i.e.,  to  wrest  it  from  Volpone,  who  in  his 
supposed  state  of  insensibility  had  closed  his 
hand  upon  it. 
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New  is  he  gone :  we  had  no  other  means 

To  shoot  him  hence  but  this. 
Volp.  My  divine  Mosca  ! 

Thou  hast  to-day  outgone  thyself.  {Knock- 
ing within  !\  Who's  there? 

I  virill  be  troubled  with  no  more.     Prepare 

Me  music,  dances,  banquets,  all  delights ; 

The    Turk   is  not  more  sensual  in   his 
pleasures 

Than  will  Volpone.    [Exit  Mos.]    Let  me 
see ;  a  pearl ! 

A  diamond  I    plate !    chequines  !     Good 
morning's  purchase. 

Why,  this  is  better  than  rob  churches,  yet ; 

Or  fat,  by  eating,  once  a  month,  a  man — ' 

Re-enter  Mosca. 

Who  is 't? 

Mos.  The  beauteous  Lady  Would-be,  sir, 
Wife  to  the  English  knight.  Sir  Politick 

Would-be, 
(This  is  the  style,  sir,  is  directed  me, ) 
Hath  sent  to  know  how  you  have  slept  to- 
night, 
And  if  you  would  be  visited  ? 

Volp.  Not  now : 
Some  three  hours  hence. 

Mos.  I  told  the  squire  so  much. 
Volp.  When  I  am  high  with  mirth  and 
wine ;  then,  then  : 
'Fore  heaven,  I  wonder  at  the  desperate 

valour 
Of  the  bold  English,  that  they  dare  let 

loose 
Their  wives  to  all  encounters  ! 

Mos.  Sir,  this  knight 
Had    not    his   name  for  nothing,   he  is 

politick^ 
And  knows,  howe'er  his  wife  affect  strange 

airs. 
She  hath  not  yet  the  face  to  be  dishonest : 
But    had   she    Signior    Corvino's    wife's 

face * 

Volp.  Has  she  so  rare  a  face? 
Mos.  O,  sir,  the  wonder, 
The  blazing  star  of  Italy  !  a  wench 
Of  the  first  year  !  a  beauty  ripe  as  han'est ! 
Whose  skin  is  whiter  than  a  swan  all  over, 
Than  silver,  snow,  or  lilies  !  a  soft  lip. 
Would  tempt  you  to  eternity  of  kissing  ! 
And  flesh  that   melteth  in   the  touch  to 

blood! 
Bright  as  your  gold,  and  lovely  as  your 
gold! 


^  But  had  she  Signior  Corvttto's  wife's /ace — ] 
This  circumstance,  on  which  the  catastrophe  of 
the  play  hinges,  is  very  naturally  introduced. 


Volp.  Why  had  not  I  known  this  before? 
Mos.  Alas,  sir. 
Myself  but  yesterday  discovered  it. 
Volp.  How  might  I  see  her? 
Mos.  O,  not  possible ; 
She's  kept  as  warily  as  is  your  gold : 
Never  does  come  abroad,  never  takes  air 
But  at   a   window.      All  her  looks  are 

sweet. 
As   the   first  grapes  or  cherries,  and  are 

watched 
As  near  as  they  are. 
Volp.  I  must  see  her. 
Mos.  Sir, 
There  is  a  guard  of  spies  ten  thick  upon 

her, 
All  his  whole  household ;  each  of  which  is 

set 
Upon   his   fellow,    and    have    all  their 

charge, 
When  he   goes  out,  when  he  comes  in, 
examined. 
Volp.  1  will  go  see  her,  though  but  at 

her  window. 
Mos.  In  some  disguise  then. 
Volp.  That  is  true ;  I  must 
Maintain  mine  own  shape  still  the  same : 
we'll  think.  [^Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.—St.  Mark's  Place;  a  retired 
corner  be/ore  Corvino's  House. 

Enter  Sir  Politick  Would-be,  and  Pere- 
grine. 

Sir  P.  Sir,  to  a  wise  man,  all  the  world's 
his  soil : 
It  is  not  Italy,  nor  France,  nor  Europe, 
That  must  bound  me,  if  my  fates  call  me 

forth. 
Yet  I  protest,  it  is  no  salt  desire 
Of  seeing  countries,  shifting  a  religion, 
Nor  any  disaffection  to  the  state 
Where  I  was  bred,  and  unto  which  I  owe 
My  dearest  plots,  hath  brought  me  out; 

much  less 
That  idle,  antique,  stale,  gray-headed  pro- 
ject 
Of  knowing  men's  minds  and  manners, 

with  Ulysses  ! 
But  a  peculiar  humour  of  my  wife's 
Laid  for  this  height  of  Venice,  to  observe. 


Mosca's  glowing  description  of  the  lady  might 
inflame  the  imagination  of  a  less  voluptuous 
sensualist  than  Volpone. 
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To  quote,*  to  learn  the  language,  and  so 

forth 

I  hope  you  travel,  sir,  with  Ucence  ? 
Per.  Yes. 

Sir  P.  I  dare  the  safelier  converse 

How  long,  sir. 
Since  you  left  England  ? 
Per.  Seven  weeks. 
Sir  P.  So  lately! 
You  have  not  been  with  my  lord  ambas- 
sador ?2 
Per.  Not  yet,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Pray  you,  what  news,  sir,  vents 
our  climate  ? 
I  -heard  last  night  a  most  strange  thing  re- 
ported 
By  some  of  my  lord's  followers,  and  I  long 
To  hear  how  'twill  be  seconded. 
Per.  What  was 't,  sir? 
Sir  P.  Marry,  sir,  of  a  raven  that  should 
build 
In  a  ship  royal  of  the  king's. 

Per.  This  fellow, 
Does  he   gull    me,  trow?  or  is   gulled? 
[Aside.']  Your  name,  sir. 
Sir  P.  My  name  is  Politick  Would-be. 
Per.  O,  that  speaks  him.    [Aside.] 
A  knight,  sir  ? 
Sir  P.  A  poor  knight,  sir. 
Per.  Your  lady- 
Lies  here  in  Venice,  for  intelligence 
Of  tires  and  fashions,  and  behaviour, 
Among    the  courtezans?  the    fine   Lady 
Would-be? 
Sir  P.  Yes,  sir;  the  spider  and  the  bee, 
ofttimes. 
Suck  from  one  flower. 


*  To  quote,  &*c.'\  To  ^uote  is  to  notice,  to 
write  down.    Thus  Polonius : 

"  I'm  sorry  that  with  better  heed  and  judgment 
I  had  not  quoted  him." 

And  thus  Webster,  in  the  White  Devil: 

"  It  is  reported  you  possess  a  book 
Wherem  you  have  quoted  by  intelligence. 
The  names  of  all  onenders." 

The  triumph  of  Sir  Politick  over  poor  Ulysses  is 
an  excellent  trait  of  character. 

*  The  celebrated  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  Coryat 
found  ''  his  lordship"  here,  he  says,  in  1608,  and 
experienced  "  much  kindness  at  his  hands."  He 
was  introduced  to  Sir  Henry  by  Mr.  Richard 
Martin  (the  person  to  whom  Jonson  dedicated 
the  Poetaster)  in  a  letter  which  plays  upon  the 
simple  vanity  of  our  traveller  in  a  most  arch  and 
entertaining  manner. 

»  Another  whelp  I\  The  Ijirthof  the  first  is 
thus  gravely  recorded  by  Stow:  "Sunday,  the 
fifth  of  August  (1604),  ^  lionesse,  named  Eliza- 


Per.  Good  Sir  PoUtick,  . 
I  cry  you  merc^ ;  I  have  heard  much  of 

you: 
Tis  true,  sir,  of  your  raven. 
Sir  P.  On  your  knowledge? 
Per,   Yes,  and  your  lion's  whelping  in 

the  Tower. 
Sir  P.  Another  whelp !' 
Per.  Another,  sir. 
Sir  P.  Now  heaven  ! 
What  prodigies  be  these?    The  fires  at 

Berwick !  • 

And  the  new  star !  these  things  concurring, 

strange. 
And  full  of  omen !    Sawyou  those  meteors? 
Per,  I  did,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Fearful !    Pray  you,  sir,  confirm 
me. 
Were  there  three  porpoises  seen  above  the 

bridge,* 
As  they  give  out  ? 
Per.  Six,  and  a  sturgeon,  sir. 
Sir  P,  I  am  astonished. 
Per.  Nay,  sir,  be  not  so  ; 
I'll  tell  you  a  greater  prodigy  than  these. 
Sir  P.  What  should  these  things  por- 
tend? 
Per.  TJie  very  day 
(Let  me  be  sure)  that  I  put  forth  from 

London, 
There  was  a  whale  discovered  in  the  river, 
As  high  as  Woolwich,  that  had  waited 

there. 
Few  know  how  many  months,  for  the  sub- 
version 
Of  the  Stode  fleet. 
Sir  P,  Is  't  possible?  believe  it. 


beth,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  brought  foorth  a 
lyons  whelpe,  which  lyons  whelpe  lived  not 
longer  than  till  the  next  day."  The  other, 
which  is  spoken  of  here,  was  whelped,  as  Stow 
also  carefully  informs  us,  on  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1606.  As  the  former  had  lived  so  short 
a  time,  James  ordered  this  to  be  taken  from  the 
dam  and  brought  up  by  hand ;  by  which  wise 
mode  of  management  the  animal  was  speedily 
dispatched  after  his  brother.  These  were  the 
first  whelps  produced  in  a  tame  state  in  this 
countiy,  and  perhaps  in  Europe. 

♦  \Vere  there  three  porpoises  seen  above  iht 
bridge f  drt:.]  This  prodigy  and  that  of  the 
appearance  of  the  whale  at  Woolwich,  mentioned 
just  below,  are  duly  noticed  by  Stow:  "The 
19th  of  January  (1605),  a  great  ^>j>»f  was 
taken  alive  at  Westham, — ^and  within  a  few  days 
after,  a  very  great  whale  came  up  as  high  as 
Woolwich;  and  when  she  tasted  the  freshwater 
and  scented  the  land,  she  returned  into  the  sea." 
— P.  881.  The  references  to  the  remaining  [wo- 
digies,  I  have  (fortunately  for  the  reader'^ 
patience)  mislaid  or  overlooked  among  my  notes. 
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'Twas  either  sent  from  Spain,  or  the  arch- 
duke's : 
Spinola's  whale,  upon  my  life,  my  credit !' 
Will  they  not  leave  these  projects  ?  Worthy 

sir. 
Some  other  news. 

Per.  Faith,  Stone  the  fool  is  dead. 
And  they  do  l^k  a  tavern  fool  extremely. 
Sir  P.  Is  Mass  Stone  dead  ?' 
Per.  He's  dead,  sir ;  why,  I  hope 
You  thought  him  not  immortal? — O,  this 

knight, 
Were  he  well  known,  would  be  a  precious 

thing 
To  fit  our  English  stage :  he  that  should 

write 
But  such  a  fellow,  should  be  thought  to 

feign 
Extremely,  if  not  maliciously.  \Aside. 

Sir  P.  Stone  dead  ! 
Per.    Dead. — Lord  !    how  deeply,   sir, 
you  apprehend  it ! 
He  was  no  kinsman  to  you  ? 

Sir  P.  That  I  know  of. 
Well !  that  same  fellow  was  an  unknown 
fool. 
Per.  And  yet  you  knew  him,  it  seems  ? 
Sir  P.  I  did  so.    Sir, 
I  knew  him  one  of  the  most  dangerous 

heads 
Living  within  the   state,*  and  so  I  held 
him. 
Per.  Indeed,  sir? 
Sir  P.  While  he  lived,  in  action. 
He  has  received  weekly  intelligence, 
Upon  my  knowledge,   out  of   the  Low 

Countries, 
For  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  cabbages  ;■ 
And  those  dispensed  again  to  ambassadors, 
In  oranges,  musk-melons,  apricocks, 

^  Is  Mass  Sfone  deadf]  In  the  margin  of  his 
copy,  Whalley  has  written  **  Mass^  an  abridg- 
ment of  Master."  The  thing  scarcely  deserved 
a  note ;  but  he  is  wrong :  Mass  is  an  abridgment 
of  Messer^  an  old  Italian  word,  familiarly  applied 
to  a  priest  or  person  above  the  lower  rank  of 
life.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  castigation 
of  Mass  Stone :  the  following  passage  relating 
to  him  is  curious.  On  the  expensive  prepara- 
tions for  the  Earl  of  Northampton's  embassy  to 
Spain,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  thus  writes  to  Mr. 
Winwood :  "  My  Lord  Admiral's  number  is  500, 
and  he  swears  500  oaths  he  will  not  admit  of  one 
man  more.  But  if  he  will  stand  to  that  rule,  and 
take  in  one  as  another  will  desire  to  be  dis- 
charged, in  my  opinion,  all  men's  turn  will  be 
served.  There  was  great  execution  done  lately 
upon  Stone  the  fool,  who  was  well  whipped  in 
Bridewell  for  a  blasphemous  speech, '  that  there 
went  sixty  fools  into  Spain,  besides  my  Lord 
•    Admiral  and  his  two  sons.'     But  he  is  now  at 

I  


Lemons,    pome-citrons,     and    such-like; 

sometimes 
In  Colchester   oysters,  and  your  Selsey 
cockles. 
Per.  You  make  me  wonder. 
Sir  P.  Sir,  upon  my  knowledge. 
Nay,   I've  observed  him,  at  your  public 

ordinary. 
Take  his  advertisement  from  a  traveller, 
A  concealed  statesman,  in  a  trencher  of 

meat ; 
And  instantly,  before  the  meal  was  done, 
Convey  an  answer  in  a  tooth-pick. 

Per.  Strange  I 
How  could  this  be,  sir? 

Sir  P.  Why,  the  meat  was  cut 
So  Uke  his  character,  and  so  laid  as  he 
Must  easily  read  the  cipher. 

Per,.  I  have  heard. 
He  could  not  read,  sir. 

Sir  P.  So  'twas  given  out. 
In  poUcy,  by  those  that  did  employ  him : 
But  he  could  read,   and  had  your  lan- 
guages. 

And  to  't,  as  sound  a  noddle 

Per.  I  have  heard,  sir. 
That  your  baboons  were  spies,  and  that 

they  were 
A  kind  of  subtle  nation  near  to  China. 
Sir  P.  Ay,  ay,  your  Mamaluchi.   Faith, 
they  had 
Their  hand  in  a  French  plot  or  two ;  but 

they 
Were  so  extremely  given  to  women,  as 
They  made  discovery  of  all :  yet  I 
Had  my  advices  here,  on  Wednesday  last, 
From  one  of  their  oNvn  coat,  they  were  re- 
turned. 
Made  their  relations,  as  the  fashion  is, 
And  now  stand  fair  for  fresh  employment. 

liberty  again,  and  for  this  unexpected  release 
gives  his  lordship  the  praise  of  a  very  pittiful 
lord.  His  comfort  is,  that  the  n«ws  of  El  Senor 
Piedra  (i.e.  Seignior  Stone)  will  be  in  Spaine 
before  our  ambassador. " — Wmwood's  Memorials^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  52. 
*  He  has  received  weekly  inielligencef 
Out  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  cabbages ;] 
This  is  not  an  expression  throvm  out  at  random. 
Cabbages  were  not  originally  the  growth  of 
England ;  but  about  this  time  were  sent  to  us 
from  Holland,  and  so  became  the  product  of  our 
kitchen-gardens.  I  mention  this  circumstance, 
trifling  as  it  seems,  because  it  serves  to  point  out 
that  propriety  and  decorum  which  so  strongly 
mark  the  character  of  Jonson. — Whal. 

"Tis  scarce  an  hundred  years,"  says  Evelyn, 

in  his  Discourse  0/ Salle ts,  1706^  "since  we  first 

had  cabbages  out  of  Holland,  Sur  Anth.  Ashley, 

of  Wimbome  St.  Giles,  in  Dorsetshire,  being,  as  I 

m  told,  the  firstwho  planted  them  in  Englajid." 
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Per.  Heart! 
This  Sir  Pol  will  be  ignorant  of  nothing. 

[Aside. 
It  seems,  sir,  you  know  all. 
Sir  P.  Not  all,  sir;  but 
I  have  some  general  notions.     I  do  love 
To  note  and  to  observe:  though  ,1  live 

out. 
Free  from  the  active  torrent,  yet  I'd  mark 
The  currents  and  the  passages  of  things. 
For  mine  own  private  use ;  and  know  the 

ebbs 
And  flows  of  state. 

Per.  Believe  it,  sir,  I  hold 
Myself  in  no  small  tie  unto  my  fortunes, 
For  casting  me  thus  luckily  upon  you, 
Whose  knowledge,  if  your  bounty  equal  it, 
May  do  me  great  assistance,  in  instruc- 
tion 
For  my  behaviour,  and  my  bearing,  which 
Is  yet  so  rude  and  raw. 

Sir  P.  Why  ?  came  you  forth 
Empty  of  rules  for  travel  ? 

Per.  Faith,  I  had 
Some  common  ones,  from  out  that  vulgar 

grammar, 
Which  he  that  cried  Italian  to  me,  taught 

me.* 
Sir  P.  Why,  this  it  is  that  spoils  all  our 

brave  bloods, 
Trusting  our  hopeful  gentry  unto  pedants. 
Fellows  of  outside,  and  mere  bark.*    You 

seem 

To  be  a  gentleman  of  ingenuous  race : 

I  not  profess  it,  but  my  fate  hath  been 
To   be,    where    I   have   been   consulted 

with, 
In  this  high  kind,  touching  some  great 

men's  sons, 
Persons  of  blood  and  honour.— 

^  Which  he  that  cried  Italian  to  me,  taught 
ffte.]  "  Some  learned  gentlemen,"  proposed  (as 
Mr.  Whalley  informs  us)  to  "correct"  the  text 
here,  and  aJter  cried  to  read.  *'  If  chiamare 
(says  one  of  these  "  learned  gentlemen,"  who 
appears  to  be  poor  Sympson)  "had  been  used  in 
the  sense  of  indottrinare,  I  should  have  liked  it 
much !"  This  is  not  a  bad  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  notes  on  our  old  poets  are 
sometimes  composed.  Utterly  unacquainted 
with  the  style  and  idiom  of  foreign  languages, 
the  commentators  nm  to  their  dictionanes,  and 
with  great  labour  pick  out  just  enough  to  expose 
their  own  ignorance  and  mislead  the  unlearned 
reader.  Sympson  knew  that  clatnare  was  to 
cry : — ^but  he  wanted  the  Italian  synonym,  he 
therefore  turns  to  chiamare ^  and  boldly  produces 
it  at  once,  as  an  equivalent  to  the  English  word 
cry,  though  it  merely  means  to  call !  We  have 
too  many  Sympsons  now-a-days.    To  return  to 


Enter  Mosca  and  Nano  disguised,  followed 
by  persons  with  materials  for  erecting  a 
Stage. 

Per,  Who  be  these,  sir  ? 

Mos.  Under  thai  window,  there  't  must 

be.    The  same. 
Sir  P.  Fellows,  to  mount  a  bank.     Did 
your  instructor 
In  the  dear  tongues,  never  discourse  to  yon 
Of  the  Italian  mountebanks  ? 
Per.  Yes,  sir. 
Sir  P.  Why, 
Here  you  shall  see  one. 

Per.  They  are  quacksalvers. 
Fellows  that  live  by  venting  oils  and  drugs. 
Sir  P.  Was  that  the  character  he  gave 

you  of  them  ? 
Per.  As  I  remember. 
Sir  P.  Pity  his  ignorance. 
They  are  the  only  knowing  men  of  Europe ! 
Great  general  scholars,  excellent  physicians. 
Most  admired  statesmen, profest  favourites, 
And  cabinet  counsellors  to  the  greatest 

princes ; 
The  only  languaged  men  of  all  the  world ! 
Per.  And,  I  have  heard,  they  are  most 
lewd  impostors '? 
Made  all  of  terms  and  shreds ;  no  less  be- 

hers 
Of  great  men's  favours,  than  their  own  vile 

med'cines ; 
Which  they  will  utter   upon    monstrous 

oaths: 
Selling  that  drug  for  two-pence,  ere  they 

part, 
Which  they  have  valued  at  twelve  crowns 
before. 
Sir  P.  Sir,  calumnies  are  answered  best 
with  silence. 


Jonson.  He  had  certainly  heard  enough  of 
Italian  to  be  sensible  that  it  was  read  with  a 
kind  of  musical  intonation ;  and  this  is  just  what 
he  means.  Peregrine|s  language  is  purposely 
affected  to  set  off  the  simplicity  of  Sir  Fob  tick. 

*  Fellows  of  outside,  and  mere  bark.\  This, 
as  Upton  observes,  is  a  Greek  phrase ;  ^Aou)i^ 
6  aio^p,  Lotig.  sect.  3. 

Daniel  hs^  the  same  expression  in  his  Hymetis 
Triumph : 

"  And  never  let  her  think  on  me,  who  am 
But  e'en  the  bark  and  outside  of  a  man." 

*  They  are  most  lewd  impostors ;'\  i.e.,  igno- 
rant, unlearned.  The  old  and  approved  seose 
of  the  word.    Thus  Chaucer : 

"  And  as  leude  pepill  demith  commonlie 
Of  thingis,  that  ben  made  more  subtilie 
Then  thei  can  in  ther  leudness  comprehend.* 

Squier's  Tale,  241. 
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Yourself  shall  judge. — Who  is  it  mounts, 

my  friends  ? 
Mos.  Scoto  of  Mantua,  sir.* 
Sir  P.  Is't  he  ?    Nay,  then 
111  proudly  promise,  sir,  you  shall  behold 
Another  man  than  has  been  phant'sied  to 

you. 
I  wonder  yet,  that  he  should  mount  his 

bank. 
Here  in  this  nook,  that  has  been  wont  t' 

appear 
In  fiace  of  the  Piazza ! — Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Volpone,  disguised  as  a  mountehank 
Doctor^  and  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
people. 

Volp.  Mount,  zany.    [  To  Nano.] 
Mob.  Follow,  follow,  follow,  follow ! 
Sir  P.  See  how  the  people  follow  him  I 
he's  a  man 
May  ^Tite  ten  thousand  crowns  in  bank 
here.    Note, 

[Volpone  mounts  the  stage. 
Mark  but  his  gesture : — I  do  use  to  observe 
The  state  he  keeps  in  getting  up. 
Per.  'Tis  worth  it,  sir. 

Volp.  "  Most  noble  gentlemen,  and  my 
worthy  patrons !  It  may  seem  strange  that 
I,  your  Scoto  Mantuano,  who  was  ever 
wont  to  fix  my  bank  in  face  of  the  public 
Piazza,  near  the  shelter  of  the  Portico  to 
the  Procuratia,  should  now,  after  eight 
months'  absence  from  this  illustrious  city 

1  Scoto  of  Mantua,  sir.]  '  I  know  not  whether 
Jonson  hadany  contemporary  quack  in  view  here. 
The  name  he  has  taken  from  an  Italian  juep^Ier 
who  was  in  Eneland  about  this  time,  and  exhibited 
petty  feats  of  legerdemain.  See  the  Epigrams. 
Our  poet  was  a  ^reat  reader  and  admirer  of  the 
facetious  foppenes  of  a  former  age ;  and  I  am 
strongly  inclmed  to  think  that  he  intended  to 
imitate  Andrew  Borde,  a  physician  of  reputation 
in  Henry  VIII/s  time,  who  used  to  frequent 
fjairs  and  markets,  and  there  address  himself  to 
the  people.  Here  is  an  evident  imitation  of  his 
language.  "  He  would  make,"  Heame  says, 
*'  humourous  speeches,  couched  in  such  language 
as  caused  mirth,  and  wonderfully  propagated  his 
Came.*'  But  Borde  was  a  man  of  learning,  and 
knew  how  to  deal  with  the  vulgar.  He  travelled 
much  to  perfect  himself  in  physic. 

Antony  Wood  says  that  Borde  was  esteemed 
"a  noted  poet,  a  witty  and  in^euiose  person, 
and  an  excellent  physician  of  his  time." — Ath. 
Ox.  V.  i.  74.  Having  a  ramUing  head  and  an 
inconstant  mind,  he  travelled  over  a  great  part 
of  Christendom,  and  finally  concluded  his  vaga- 
ries and  his  life,  as  many  other  "  ingeniose  per- 
sons" have  done,  in  the  Fleet,  in  i549- 

•  These grouiid  ciarlitani^hj^c]  These  eround 
darlitani  (petty  charlatans,  impostors,  babblers) 

VOL.  I. 


of  Venice,  humbly  retire  myself  into  an 
obscure  nook  of  the  Piazza." 

Sir  P.  Did  not  I  now  object  the  same  ? 
Per.  Peace,  sir. 

Volp.  "Let  me  tell  yoii:  I  am  not,  as 
your  Lombard  proverb  saith,  cold  on  my 
feet ;  or  content  to  part  with  my  commodi- 
ties at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  I  accustomed : 
look  not  for  it.  Nor  that  the  calumnious 
reports  of  that  impudent  detractor,  and 
shame  to  our  profession  (Alessandro  But- 
tone,  I  mean,)  who  gave  out,  in  public,  I 
was  condemned  a  sforzato  to  the  galleys, 
for  poisoning  the  Cardinal  Bembo's — cook, 
hath  at  all  attached,  much  less  dejected 
me.  No,  no,  worthy  gentlemen;  to  tell 
you  true,  I  cannot  endure  to  see  the  rabble 
of  these  ground  ciarHtani,^  that  spread  their 
cloaks  on  the  pavement,  as  if  they  meant 
to  do  feats  of  activity,  and  then  come  in 
lamely,  with  their  mouldy  tales  out  of 
Boccacio,  like  stale  Tabarine,  the  fabulist  •? 
some  of  them  discoursing  their  travels,  and 
of  their  tedious  captivity  in  the  Turk's 
galleys,  when,  indeed,  were  the  truth 
known,  they  were  the  Christian's  gallies, 
where  very  temperately  they  eat  bread,  and 
drunk  water,  as  a  wholesome  penance,  en- 
joined them  by  their  confessors,  for  base 
pilferies."' 

Sir  P.  Note  but  his  bearing,  and  con- 
tempt of  these. 

Volp.    "These  turdy-facy -nasty  paty- 

are  to  be  found  in  Italy  at  this  hour,  occupied 
orecisely  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Scoto 
Mantuano.  Coryat  eives  a  similar  account  of 
them :  "  I  have  seen,  he  says,  "  some  of  them 
stand  upon  the  ground  when  they  tell  their  tales, 
which  are  such  as  they  commonly  call  ciarata- 
noes,  or  ciarlatans.  The  principal  place  where 
they  act  is  the  first  part  of  St.  Mark's-street." 
These  tales  or  recitations,  it  should  be  observed, 
are  merely  to  draw  the  people  tog^ether ;  and 
always  terminate  with  the  production  of  some 
trumpery  articles  for  sale. 

*  Like  stale  Tabarine,  the  fabulist:]  This 
Tabarin,  who  is  mentioned  by  Boileau,  in  his 
Art  of  Poetry, 

"Apollon  travesti  devint  un  Taharin^ 

and  again  in  his  Critical  Reflections^  wa.s,  as 
his  annotators  inform  us,  a  celebrated  jack- 
pudding  in  the  service  of  one  Mondor:  **Ce 
Mondor  itoit  un  charlatan,  ou  vendeur  du 
beautne,  qui  itablissoit  son  thi&tre  dans  la 
Place  Dauphine,  vers  le  commencement  du 
xvii  Slide.  II  rouloit  aussi  dans  les  autres 
villes  du  rolaume  avec  Tabarin^  le  bouffon  de 
sa  troupe.  Les  plaisanteries  de  Tabarin  ont 
its  imprimies  piusieitrs  fois  d  Paris  et  d  Lyons. 
Elles  ne  peuvent  plaire  gu'd  la  canaille.** 
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lousy-fartical  rogues,  with  one  poor  groat's- 
worth  of  unprepared  antimony,  finely  wrapt 
up  in  several  scartoccios,^  are  able,  very 
well,  to  kill  their  twenty  a  week,  and  play; 
yet  these  meagre,  starved  spirits,  who  have 
half  stopt  the  organs  of  their  minds  with 
earthy  oppilations,  want  not  their  favourers 
among  your  shrivelled  sallad-eating  arti- 
sans, who  are  overjoyed  that  they  may  have 
their  half-pe'rth  of  physic ;  though  it  purge 
them  into  another  world,  it  makes  no 
matter." 

Sir  P.  Excellent !  have  you  heard  better 
language,  sir. 

Volp.  "Well,  let  them  go.  And,  gen- 
tlemen, honourable  gentlemen,  know,  that 
for  this  time,  our  bank,  being  thus  removed 
from  the  clamours  of  the  canaglia,  shall  be 
the  scene  of  pleasure  and  delight;  for  I 
have  noUiing  to  sell,  little  or  nothing  to  sell." 

Sir  P.  I  told  you,  sir,  his  end. 
Per.  You  did  so,  sir. 

Volp.  *  *  I  protest,  I,  and  my  six  servants, 
are  not  able  to  make  of  this  precious  liquor, 
so  fast  as  it  is  fetched  away  from  my  lodg- 
ing by  gentlemen  of  your  city ;  strangers  of 
the  Terra-firma  ;2  worshipful  merchants ; 
ay,  and  senators  too :  who,  ever  since  my 
arrival,  have  detained  me  to  their  uses,  by 
their  splendidous  Uberalities.  And  wor- 
thily; for,  what  avails  your  rich  man  to 
have  his  magazines  stuft  with  moscadelli, 
or  of  the  purest  grape,  when  his  physicians 
prescribe  him,  on  pain  of  death,  to  drink 
nothing  but  water  cocted  with  aniseeds? 
O,  hedth !  health !  the  blessing  of  the 
rich !  the  riches  of  the  poor  I  who  can  buy 
thee  at  too  dear  a  rate,  since  there  is  no 
enjoying  this  world  without  thee  ?  Be  not 
then  so  sparing  of  your  purses,  honourable 
gentlemen,  as  to  abridge  the  natural  course 
of  life " 

Per.  You  see  his  end. 
Sir  P.  Ay,  is  't  not  good  ? 

Volp.  **  For  when  a  humid  flux,  or 
catarrh,  by  the  mutability  of  air,  falls  from 
your  h^ul  into  an  arm  or  shoulder,  or  any 
other  part ;   take  you  a  ducket,  or  your 


>  Scartffccios,]  i.e.,  covers,  folds  of  paper; 
whence  our  cartouch. 

*  Terra-firma  ;]  It  may  be  just  worth  while 
to  notice  that  the  Venetians  distinguish  their 
continental  possessions  by  this  expression. 

•  ^vX  alchemy f 

I  ruyer  heard  the  like  ;  or  BrougklofCs  hooks ^ 
^^.]  i.e.,  except  alchemy,  &c.  The  reader  will 
understand  the  force  of  this  when  he  comes  to 


chequin  of  gold,  and  apply  to  the  plac 
affected :  see  what  good  effect  it  can  wor 
No,  no,  'tis  this  blessed  unguento,  thisi 
extraction,  that  hath  only  power  to  disper 
all  malignant  humours,  that  proceed  dtherl 
of  hot,  cold,  moist,  or  windy  causes" 

Per.  I  would  he  had  put  in  dry  too. 
Sir  P.  Pray  you  observe. 

Volp.  "  To  fortify  the  most  indigestand 
crude  stomach,  ay,  were  it  of  one  that, 
through  extreme  weakness,  vomited  blood, 
applying  only  a  warm  napkin  to  the  place, 
after  the  unction  and  fricace ; — ^for  the  ver- 
tigine  in  the  head,  putting  but  a  drop  into 
your  nostrils,  likewise  behind  the  ears;  a 
most  sovereign  and  approved  remedy ;  the 
mal  caduco,  cramps,  convulsions,  paralysies, 
epilepsies,  tremor-cordia,  retired  nerves,  ill 
vapours  of  the  spleen,  stopping  of  the  liver, 
the  stone,  the  strangury,  hernia  ventosa, 
iliaca  passio;  stops  a  dysenteria  imme- 
diately; easeth  the  torsion  of  the  small 
guts  ;  and  cures  melanchoHa  hypondriaca, 
being  taken  and  apphed,  according  to  my 
printed  receipt,  "^pointing  to  his  bill  am 
his  vial.'j  For  this  is  the  physician,  this 
the  medicine;  this  counsels,  this  cures; 
this  gives  the  direction,  this  works  the 
effect ;  and,  in  sum,  both  together  may  he 
termed  an  abstract  of  the  theorick  and 
practick  in  the ,  i^culapian  art.  'Twill 
cost  you  eight  crowns.  And, — ^Zan  Fritada, 
prithee  sing  a  verse  extempore  in  honotir 
of  it." 

Sir  P.  How  do  you  like  him,  sir  ? 
Per.  Most  strangely,  1 1 
Sir  P.  Is  not  his  language  rare  ? 
Per.  But  alchemy, 
I  never  heard  the  hke;  orBroughton's  books.' 

Nano  sings. 

Had  old  Hippocrates,  or  Galen, 
That  to  their  books  put  med'cines  all  in, 
But  known  this  secret,  they  had  never 
(Of  which  they  will  be  guilty  ever) 
Been  miuderers  of  so  much  paper, 
Or  wasted  many  k  hurtless  taper ; 
No  Indian  drug  had  e'er  been  famed, 
Tobacco,  sassafras  not  named ; 

The  Alchemist.  Broughton  was  a  man  of  very 
considerable  learning,  particularly  in  the  He- 
brew ;  but  disputatious,  scurrilous,  extravagant, 
and  incomprehensible.  He  was  engaged  in  con- 
troversy during  the  greatest  part  of  his  life.  So 
common  a  circumstance  scarcely  deserved  notice; 
yet  there  was  this  peculiarity  in  Broughton's 
case,  namely,  that  he  should  find  people  to  con- 
test what  must  have  been  equally  unmtelligible 
to  all  parties.    See  the  Alchemist. 
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Ne  yet  of  guacum  one  small  stick,  sir, 
Nor  Raymund  LuUy's  great  elixir,  i 
Ne  had  been  known  the  Danish  Gonswart,^ 
Or  Paracelsus,  with  his  long  sword.3 

Per.  All  this,  yet,   will  not  do;   eight 
crowns  is  high. 

Volp,  "  No  more. — Gentlemen,  if  I  had 
"but  time  to  discourse  to  you  the  miraculous 
effects  of  this  my  oil,  sumamed  Oglio  del 
Scoto;  with  the  countless  catalogue  of 
those  I  have  cured  of  the  aforesaid,  and 
many  more  diseases ;  the  patents  and  pri- 
vileges of  all  the  princes  and  common- 
wealths of  Christendom ;  or  but  the  depo- 
sitions of  those  that  appeared  on  my  part, 
before  the  signiory  of  the  Sanita  and  most 
learned  College  of  Physicians;  where  I 
was  authorized,  upon  notice  taken  of  the 
admirable  virtues  of  my  medicaments,  and 
mine  own  excellency  in  matter  of  rare  and 
unknown  secrets,  not  only  to  disperse  them 
publicly  in  this  famous  city,  but  in  all  the 
territories,  that  happily  joy  under  the 
government  of  the  most  pious  and  magni- 
ficent states  of  Italy.  But  may  some  other 
gallant  fellow  say,  O,  there  be  divers  that 
make  profession  to  have  as  good,  and  as 
experimented  receipts  as  yours :  indeed, 
very  many  have  assayed,  like  apes,  in  imi- 
tation of  that,  which  is  really  and  essen- 
tially in  me,  to  make  of  this  oil ;  bestowed 
great  cost  in  furnaces,  stills,  alembecks, 
continual  fires,  and  preparation  of  the  in- 
gredients (as  indeed  there  goes  to  it  six 
hundred  several   simples,    besides   some 


"^  Nor  Raymund  Lully*s^eaXfXciax.'\  Lullv 
was  a  celebrated  character  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  He  was  born  in  Majorca,  and  studied 
what  was  then  termed  natural  philosophy,  i.e., 
the  transmutation  of  metals,  &c.  In  this  he  was 
very  successful ;  having,  as  every  one  knows, 
•discovered  the  philosoi^her's  stone,  and  above  all, 
the  great  elixtr^  or  drink  of  immortality.  Thus 
secured  against  poverty  and  death,  he  turned 
beggar,  hermit,  missionary,  and  finally  lost  his 
life  by  an  unlucky  blow  while  preaching  to  the 
wild  mhabitants  of  Mount  Atlas.  In  a  credulous 
age,  and  while  men  obstinately  shut  their  eyes 
to  conviction,  LuUy  enjoyed  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  reputation.  He  is  now  deservedly 
forgotten.  The  follovdng  distich  on  him  is  as 
old  as  Zan  Fritada's  song : 


** 


QutLul/ilsLpideta  qtuerity  quern  quarere  nulli 
Profuit;  haudLutluSf  sedmihiNullus  erit" 

'  The  Danish  Gcns7uart,'\  Having  no  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Danish  Gonswart,  I  cannot 
give  the  reader  his  history. — Whal. 

I  regret  to  say,  that  I  am  equally  unable  to 
assist  him:  though  my  researches  have  been 
pretty  extensive. 


quantity  of  human  fat,  for  the  conglutina- 
tion, which  we  buy  of  the  anatomists),  but 
when  these  practitioners  come  to  the  last 
decoction,  blow,  blow,  puff,  puflf,  and  all 
flies  in  fumo :  ha,  ha,  ha !  Poor  wretches ! 
I  rather  pity  their  folly  and  indiscretion, 
than  their  loss  of  time  and  money ;  for 
these  maybe  recovered  by  industry:  but 
to  be  a  fool  born,  is  a  disease  incurable. 

For  myself,  I  always  from  my  youth  have 
endeavoured  to  get  the  rarest  secrets,  and 
book  them,  either  in  exchange,  or  for 
money:  I  spared  nor  cost  nor  labour, 
where  anything  was  worthy  to  be  learned. 
And,  gentlemen,  honourable  gentlemen,  I 
will  undertake,  by  virtue  of  chemical  art, 
out  of  the  honourable  hat  that  covers  your 
head,  to  extract  the  four  elements ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth,  and 
return  you  your  felt  without  bum  or  stain. 
For,  whilst  others  have  been  at  the  Balloo,^ 
I  have  been  at  my  book;  and  am  now 
past  the  craggy  paths  of  study,  and  come 
to  the  flowery  plains  of  honour  and  repu- 
tation." 

Sir  P,  I  do  assure  you,  sir,  that  is  his  aim. 

Volp.  *'  But  to  our  price " 

Per.  And  that  withal.  Sir  Pol. 

Volp.  **  You  all  know,  honourable  gen- 
tlemen, I  never  valued  this  ampulla,  or 
vial,  at  less  than  eight  crowns ;  but  for  this 
time,  I  am  content  to  be  deprived  of  it  for 
six:  six  crowns  is  the  price,  and  less  in, 
courtesy  I  know  you  cannot  offer  me ;  take 

*  Or  Paracelsus,  with  his  long  sword.]  For 
Paracelsus  see  the  Alchemist.  I  cannot  account 
for  the  introduction  of  the  long  swordj  which 
yet  must  have  been  popular ;  for  it  is  mentioned 
also  by  Fletcher :  "  Were  Paracelsus  the  German 
now  living,  he  (Forobosco)  would  take  up  his 
single  rapier  against  his  horrible  long  sword.*' — 
Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  act  iv.  Perhaps  the 
allusion  is  to  some  print  of  Paracelsus,  who,  as 
he  was  certainly  present  at  many  sieges  and 
battles,  might  choose  to  be  represented  with  this 
formidable  appendage  to  his  physician's  cloak. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that. Paracelsus  alwa^rs 
carried  a  familiar  or  demon  in  the  hilt  of  this 
celebiated  long  sword;  so  that  it  was  not  with- 
out its  use.  [See  'Dycsi's.Beaumoni  and  Fletcher ^ 
X.  69. — F.  C.l 

^  At  the  Balloo,'\  This  play,  in  which  a  huge 
ball  is  driven  forward  by  a  flat  piece  of  wood 
fastened  to  the  arm,  is  still  much  practised  on  the 
continent.  It  is  mentioned  in  Eastward  Hoe  : 
"We  had  a  match  at  baloon  too,  with  my  Lord 
Whackum,  for  four  crowns." — Act  i.  The  Mall 
takes  its  name  from  this  game  {pasle  maiUt  Fr. ), 
which  was  often  playedf  there  by  the  cavaliers 
who  returned  with  Charles  II.  from  France. 
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it  or  leave  it,  howsoever,  both  it  and  I  am 
at  your  service.  I  ask  you  not  as  the  value 
of  the  thing,  for  then  I  should  demand  of 
you  a  thousand  crowns,  so  the  cardinals 
Montalto,  Femese,  the  great  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, my  gossip,*  with  divers  other  princes, 
have  given  me;  but  I  despise  money. 
Only  to  shew  my  affection  to  you,  honour- 
able gentlemen,  and  your  illustrious  State 
here,  I  have  neglected  the  messages  of 
these  princes,  mine  own  offices,  framed  my 
journey  hither,  only  to  present  you  with 
the  fruits  of  my  travels. — ^Tune  your  voices 
once  more  to  the  touch  of  your  instruments, 
and  give  the  honourable  assembly  some 
delightful  recreation." 

Per.  What  monstrous  and  most  painful 

circumstance 
Is  here,  to  get  some  three  or  fourgazettes,^ 
Some  threepence  in  the  whole  I  for  that 

'twill  come  to. 

Nano  sings. 

You  that  would  last  long,  list  to  my  song, 
Make  no  more  coil,  but  buy  of  this  oil. 
Would  you  be  ever  fair  and  young  ? 
Stout  of  teeth,  and  strong  of  tongue  ? 
Tart  of  palate  ?  quick  of  ear  ? 
Sharp  of  sight  ?  of  nostril  clear  ? 


*  The  great  Duke  of  Tuscany ^  tny  gossip,] 
i.e.,  my  godfather.  *' G<7<&t*,  now  pronounced 
gossip.  Our  Chiistian  ancestors  understanding 
a  spirituall  affinitie  to  grow  between  the  parents 
and  such  as  undertook  for  the  chyld  at  baptisme, 
called  each  other  by  the  name  of  godsib^  which 
is  as  much  as  to  say,  as  that  they  were  sib  to- 
gether, that  is,  of  Ian  together  dirough  God. 
And  the  chyld  in  like  manner  called  such  his 
godfathers  or  godmothers,"  &c. — Verstegan^ 
Kestitutioii  of  Decayed  Intelligence  ^  &*c.  p.  223. 

•  ll^hat painful  circumstance 
Is  here,  to  get  some  three  or  four  gaiZQttesJ] 

Peregrine  is  not  in  the  secret :  Volpone  spins  out 
his  harangue  •in  order  to  increase  the  chancy  of 
getting  a  sight  of  Celia.  A  gazette  is  a  small 
Venetian  coin,  worth  about  three  farthings ;  and 
as  this  was  the  usual  price  given  for  the  news- 
papers, the  name  of  the  coin  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  be  the  name  of  the  newspaper 
itself.— Whal. 

lliese  newspapers,  as  Whalley  calls  them, 
were  merely  loose  slips  of  paper,  on  which  the 
occurrences  of  the  day  were  written.  There 
were  no  printed  gazettes,  as  he  seems  to  think. 

^  Heres  a  medcine  for  the  nones,]  i.e.,  for 
the  present  occasion;  for  the  immediate  purpose. 
It  is  impossible  to  reflect  without  scorn  on  the 
elaborate  attempts  to  explain  the  origin  of  this 
most  simple  and  common  expression.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  Dii  tninores,  even  Tyrwhitt,  who 
when  he  mixes  with  the  commentators  on  Shak- 


Moist  of  hand  ?  and  light  of  foot? 
Or,  I  will  come  nearer  to't, 
Would  you  live  free  from  sill  diseases  ? 
Do  the  act  your  mistress  pleases. 
Yet  fright  all  aches  from  your  bones  ? 
Here's  a  med'cine  for  the  nones.^ 

Volp.  "  Well,  I  am  in  a  humour  at  this 
time  to  make  a  present  of  the  small  quantity 
my  coffer  contains ;  to  the  rich  in  courtesy, 
and  to  the  poor  for  God's  sake.  Where- 
fore now  mark :  I  asked  you  six  crowns ; 
and  six  crowns,  at  other  times,  you  have 
paid  me ;  you  shall  not  give  me  six  crowns, 
nor  five,  nor  four,  nor  three,  nor  two,  nor 
one;  nor  half  a  ducat;  no,  nor  a  moc- 
cinigo.'*  Sixpence  it  will  cost  you,  or  six 
hundred  pound— expect  no  lower  price, 
for,  by  the  banner  of  my  front,  I  will  not 
bate  a  bagatine,^ — that  I  will  have,  only,  a 
pledge  of  your  loves,  to  carry  something 
from  amongst  you,  to  shew  I  am  not  con- 
temned by  you.  Therefore,  now,  toss  your 
handkerchiefs,  cheerfully,  cheerfully;  and 
be  advertised,  that  the  first  heroic  spirit 
that  deigns  to  grace  me  with  a  handker- 
chief, I  will  give  it  a  little  remembrance  of 
something,  beside,  shall  please  it  better 
than  if  I  had  presented  it  with  a  double 
pistolet." 


roeare  is  no  longer  reco^isable,  gravely  tells  us 
that  the  phrase  "  was  originally  a  corruption  of 
corrupt  Latin,"  Thus,  says  he,  from  pro  nunc 
casatfor  the  nunc,  and  so  for  the  nonce ;  just  as 
from  ad  nunc  came  anon !  This,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  sufficiently  foolish :  jbut  by  what 
term  shall  we  characterize  the  stupendous  ab- 
surdity of  Mr.  Chalmers?  "  The  expression  (he 
says)  IS  local."  It  is  as  universal  as  the  language. 
'*  This  word  (he  continues)  is  probably  derived 
from  the  Fr.  nonce^  a  nuncio,  the  prelate  whom 
the  pope  used  to  send  for  his  special  purposes." 
— Glossary  to  Lyndsay.  For  the  nonce  is  simply 
for  the  once,  for  the^«^  thing  in  question,  what- 
ever it  be.  This  is  invariably  its  meaning.  The 
aptitude  of  many  of  our  monosyllables  beginning 
with  a  vowel  to  assume  the  n  is  well  known ;  but 
the  progress  of « this  expression  is  distinctly 
marked  m  our  early  writers,  "a  ones,"  "an 
anes,"  "for  the  ones,"  "for  the  nanes,"  "for 
the  nones,"  "for  the  nonce."  Shall  we  have 
any  more  repetitions  of  "/n>  nunc,*^  and  ^* pro 
nuntio,  the  prelate  f*  I  am  not.without  my  fears ; 
for,  as  I  lately  had  occasion  to  observe,  the  race 
of  Ding-dong  s  sheep  is  far  from  being  extinct. 

^  NOf  nor  a  moccinigo,]  A  moccinigo,  as 
Florio  informs  us  in  his  IVorlde  of  Wordes,  is 
"  a  kinde  of  small  coyne  used  in  Venice."  It  is 
worth  about  ninepence. 

^  A  bagatine.j  A  bagatine,  he  says,  is  "a 
little  coyne  used  in  Italic."  It  is  about  the  third 
part  of  a  farthing. 
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JPer.  Will  you  be  that  heroic  sparky  Sir 
Pol? 

[Celia,  at  a  window  above^  throws 
down  her  handkerchief, 
O,  see  1  the  window  has  prevented  you. 

Volp.  "Lady,  I  kiss  your  bounty;  and 
lor  this  timely  grace  you  have  done  your 
poor  Scoto  of  Mantua,  I  will  return  you, 
over  and  above  my  oil,  a  secret  of  that 
high  and  inestimable  nature,  shall  make 
you  for  ever  enamoured  on  that  minute, 
wherein  your  eye  first  descended  on  so 
mean,  yet  not  altogether  to  be  despised,  an 
object.     Here  is  a  powder  concealed  in 
this  paper,  of  which,  if  I  should  spe^  to 
the   worth,  nine  thousand  volumes  were 
hut  as  one  page,  that  page  as  a  line,  that 
line  as  a  word ;  so  short  is  this  pilgrimage 
of  man  (which  some  call  life)  to  the  ex- 
pressing of  it.    Would  I  reflect  on  the 
price?  why,  the  whole  world  is  but  as  an 
empire,  that  empire  as  a  province,  that 
province  as  a  bank,  that  bank  as  a  private 
purse  to  the  purchase  of  it.     I  will  only 
tell  you ;  it  is  the  powder  that  made  Venus 
a  goddess  (given  her  by  Apollo),  that  kept 
her  perpetually  young,  cleared  her  wrinkles, 
finned  her  gums,  filled  her  skin,  coloured 
her  hair ;  from  her  derived  to  Helen,  and 
at  the  sack  of  Troy  unfortunately  lost :  till 
now,  in  this  our  age,  it  was  as  happily  re- 
covered, by  a  studious  antiquary,  out  of 
some  ruins  of  Asia,  who  sent  a  moiety  of 
it  to  the  court  of  France  (but  much  sophis- 
ticated), wherewith  the  ladies  there  now 
colour  their  hair.     The  rest,  at  this  pre- 
sent,  remains  with  me;    extracted   to  a 
quintessence:    so  that,   wherever    it    but 
touches,  in  youth  it  perpetually  preserves, 
in  age  restores  the  complexion ;  seats  your 
teeth,  did  they  dance  like  virginal  jacks, 
firm  as  a  wall ;  makes  them  white  as  ivory, 
that  were  blade  as " 

Enter  Corvino. 

Cor.  Spight  o'  the  devil,  and  my  shame ! 

come  down,  here ; 
Come  down ; — No  house  but  mine  to  make 

your  scene  ? 
Siguier  Fiaminio,    will    you  down,  sir? 

down? 
What,  is  my  wife  your  Franciscina,  sir? 


^  I  shall  he  new  christened^ 

And  called  the  Pantalone  di  Besogniosi,]  i.e., 

tihe  zanv  or  fool  of  the  beggars.    Such  at  least  is 

the  vmgar  import  of  the  words;   but  Jonson 


No  windows  on  the  whole  Piazza,  here, 
To  make  your  properties,  but  mine?  but 
mine? 

[Beats  away  Volpone,  Nano,  &c. 
Heart  I    ere  to-morrow  I  shall  be  new- 

^christened. 
And  called  the  Pantalone  di  Besogniosi,^ 
About  the  town. 
Per,  What  should  this  mean.  Sir  Pol? 
Sir  P,  Some  trick  of  state,  beheve  it ;  I 

will  home. 
Per.  It  may  be  some  design  on  you. 
Sir  P.  I  know  not. 
I'll  stand  upon  my  guard. 
Per.  It  is  your  best,  sir. 
Sir  P.   This  three  weeks,  all  my  ad- 
vices, all  my  letters, 
They  have  been  intercepted. 

Per.  Indeed,  sir ! 
Best  have  a  care. 
Sir  P.  Nay,  so  I  wU. 
Per.  This  knight, 
I  may  not  lose  him,  for  my  mirth,  till  night. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  Volpone's 
Hotise. 

Enter  Volpone  and  Mosca. 

Volp,  O,  I  am  wounded  ! 
Mos.  Where,  sir? 
Volp.  Not  without ; 
Those  blows  were  nothing ;  I  could  bear 

them  ever. 
But  angry  Cupid,*  bolting  from  her  eyes. 
Hath  shot  himself  into  me  like  a  flame ; 
Where  now  he  flings  about  his  biuning  heat, 
As  in  a  furnace  an  ambitious  fire, 
Whose  vent  is  stopt.     The  fight  is  all 

within  me. 
I  cannot  live,  except  thou  help  me,  Mosca ; 
My  liver  melts,  and  I,  without  the  hope 
Of  some  soft  air,   from    her  refreshing 

breath. 
Am  but  a  heap  of  cinders. 

Mos.  'Las;  good  sir. 
Would  you  hsS  never  seen  her  I 

Volp.  Nay,  would  thou 
Hadst  never  told  me  of  her ! 

Mos.  Sir,  'tis  true ; 
I  do  confess  I  was  unfortunate. 
And  you  unhappy;  but  I'm  bound  in  con- 
science. 


probably  affixed  a  more  opprobrious  sen^  to 
them. 

»  But  angry  Cupid,  <5rv.]  This  is  prettily 
imitated  from  the  concluding  lines  of  tue  14th 
Ode  of  Anacreon. 
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No  less  than  duty,  to  effect  my  best 
To  your  release  of  torment,  and  I  will,  sir. 
Volp.  Dear  Mosca,  shall  I  hope? 
Mos.  Sir,  more  than  dear, 
I  will  not  bid  you  to  despair  of  aught 
Within  a  human  compass. 

Volp.  O,  there  spoke 
My  better  angel.     Mosca,  take  my  keys, 
Gold,  plate,  and  jewels,  all's  at  thy  devo- 
tion ; 
Employ  them  how  thou  wilt :  nay,  coin  me 

too: 
So  thou  in  this  but  crown  my  longings, 
Mosca. 
Mos.  Use  but  your  patience. 
Volp.  So  I  have. 
Mos.  I  doubt  not 
To  bring  success  to  your  desires. 

Volp.  Nay,  then, 
I  not  repent  me  of  my  late  disguise. 
Mos,  If  you  can  horn  him,  sir,  you  need 

not. 
Volp.  True: 
Besides,  I  never  meant  him  for  my  heir. 
Is  not  the  colour  of  my  beard  and  eye- 
brows 
To  make  me  known  ? 
Mos.  No  jot. 
Volp.  I  did  it  well. 

Mos.  So  well,  would  I  could  follow  you 
in  mine, 
With  half  the  happiness  !  and  yet  I  would 
Escape  your  epilogue.^  [Aside. 

Volp.  But  were  they  gulled 
With  a  belief  that  I  was  Scoto? 

Mos.  Sir, 
Scoto  himself  could  hardly  have  distin- 
guished 1 
I  have  not  time  to  flatter  you  now,  we'll 

part: 
And  as  I  prosper,  so  applaud  my  art. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— /i  Room  in  Corvino's 
Hotise. 

Enter  Corvino,  with  his  sword  in  his  handy 
dragging  in  Celia. 

Corv.  Death  of  mine  honour,  with  the 
city's  fool ! 


*  A  ndyet  I  would 

Escape  your -epilogiu.^  i.e.,  the  beating  which 
Volpone  had  received  from  Corvino. 

«    .  Whilst  he. 

With  his  strained  action,  and  his  dole  of 
faces,]  Dole  of  /aces  is  the  grimace,  or  change 
of  features,  which  accompanied  Volpone's  action. 


Ajuggling,  tooth-drawing,  prating  mounte- 
bank 1 

And  at  a  public  window !  where,  whilst  he, 

With  his  strained  actiofl,  and  his  dole  of 
faces,' 

To  his  drug-lecture  draws  your  itdiiiig 
ears, 

A  crew  of  old,  immarried,  noted  letcheis. 

Stood  leering  up  like  satyrs:  and  you  smile 

Most   graciously,   and  fan  your    favours 
forth. 

To  give  your  hot  spectators  satisfaction ! 

What,  was  your  moimtebank  their  call? 
their  whistle  ?  • 

Or  were  you  enamoured  on  his  copper 
rings, 

His  saffron  jewel,  with  the  toad-stone  in't. 

Or  his  embroidered  suit,  with  the  cope- 
stitch, 

Made  of  a  herse  cloth?  or  his  old  tilt-fea- 
ther? 

Or  his  starched  beard  ?  Well !  you  shall 
have  him,  yes ! 

He  shall  come  home,  and  minister  unto 
you 

The  fricace  for  the  mother.  Or,  let  me  see, 

I  think  you'd  rather  mount ;  would  yoa 
not  mount  ? 

Why,  if  you'll  mount,  you  may ;  yes,  truly, 
you  may ! 

And  so  you  may  be  seen,  down  to  thcffoot 

Get  you  a  cittern.  Lady  Vanity, 

And  be  a  dealer  with  the  virtuous  man ; 

Make  one:  I'll  but  protest  myself  a  cuc- 
kold. 

And  save  your  dowry.  I'm  a  Dutchman,  I ! 

For  if  you  thought  me  an  Italian, 

You  would  be  damned  ere  you  did  this, 
you  whore ! 

Thou'dst   tremble,   to  imagine,   that  the 
murder 

Of  father,  mother,  brother,  all  thy  race, 

Should  follow,  as  the  subject  of  my  justice. 
Cel.  Good  sir,  have  patience. 
Corv.  What  couldst  thou  propose' 

Less  to  thyself,  than  in  this  heat  of  wrath, 

And  stung  with  my  dishonour,  I  should 
strike 

This  steel  into  thee,  with  as  many  stabs 

As  thou  wert  gazed  upon  with  goatish  eyes? 


We  have  a  parallel  expression  in  the  beginning 
ofSe/anus: 

"We  have  no  shift  of  faces."— Whal. 

•  What  couldst  thou  propose,  pf*c.'\  This  out- 
rageous respect  for  his  honour  is  an  admirable 
preparation  for  his  conduct  in  the  ensuing  con- 
versation with  Mosca. 
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Cel,  Alas,  sir,  be  appeased  !  I  could  not 
think 
My  being  at  the  window  should  more  now 
Move  your  impatience  than  at  other  times. 
Corv.  No  I  not  to  seek  and  entertain  a 
parley 
'^A^tb  a  known  knave,  before  a  multitude  I 
You   were  an  actor  with   your  handker- 

cbief, 
Wbicb  he  most  sweetly  kist  in  the  receipt, 
And  might,  no  doubt,  return  it  with  a  letter. 
And  point  the  place  where  you  might  meet ; 

your  sister's. 
Your  mother's,  or  your  aimt's  might  serve 
the  turn. 
Cel,   Why,  dear  sir,  when  do  I  make 
these  excuses. 
Or  ever  stir  abroad,  but  to  the  church? 

And  that  so  seldom 

Corv,  Well,  it  shall  be  less  ; 
And  thy  restraint  before  was  liberty, 
To  what  I  now  decree;  and  therefore  mark 

me. 
First,  I'will  have  this  bawdy  light  dammed 

up; 
And  till't  be  done,  some  two  or  three  yards 

off, 
I'll  chalk  a  line  ;  o'er  which  if  thou  but 

chance 
To  set  thy  desperate  foot,  more  hell,  mof e 

horror. 
More  wild  remorseless  rage  shall  seize  on 

thee, 
Than  on  a  conjurer  that  had  heedless  left 
His  circle's  safety  ere  his  devil  was  laid. 
Then  here's  a  lock  which  I  will  hang  upon 

thee. 
And,  now  I  think  on't,  I  will  keep  thee 

backwards ; 
Thy   lodging    shall   be  backwards;    thy 

walks  backwards ; 
Thy  prospect,  all  be  backwards ;  and  no 

pleasure. 
That  thou  shalt  know  but  backwards:  nay, 

since  you  force 
My  honest  nature,  know,  it  is  your  own. 
Being  too  open,  makes  me  use  you  thus: 
Since  you  will  not  contain   your  subtle 

nostrils 
In  a  sweet  room,  but  they  must  snufif  the 

air 
Of  rank  and  sweaty  passengers.  [Knocking 

witAin,]    One  knocks. 
Away,  and  be  not  seen,  pain  of  thy  life  ; 
Nor  look  toward  the  window :   if  thou 

dost — 
Nay,  stay,  hear  this— let  me  not  prosper, 

whore, 
But  I  will  make  thee  an  anatomy, 


Dissect  thee  mine  own  self,  and  read  a  lec- 
ture 
Upon  thee  to  the  city,  and  in  public. 
Away  I —  [Exit  Celia. 

Enter  Servant. 

Who's  there? 
Ser.  Tis  Signior  Mosca,  sir. 
Corv.  Let  him  come  in.  [^Exit  Serv.]  His 
master's  dead:  there's  yet 
Some  good  to  help  the  bad. 

Enter  Mosca. 

My  Mosca,  welcome ! 
I  guess  your  news. 
Mos.  I  fear  you  cannot,  sir. 
Corv.  Is't  not  his  death  ? 
Mos.  Rather  the  contrary. 
Corv.  Not  his  recovery  ? 
Mos.  Yes,  sir. 
Corv.  I  am  cursed, 
I  am  bewitched,  my  crosses  meet  to  vex 

me. 
How?  how?  how?  how? 

Mos.  Why,  sir,  with  Scoto's  oil ; 
Corbaccio  and  Voltore  brought  of  it. 

Whilst  I  was  busy  in  an  inner  room 

Corv.  Death !  that  damned  mountebank ! 
but  for  the  law 
Now,  I  could  kill  the  rascal :  it  cannot  be 
His  oil  should  have  that  virtue.  Have  not  I 
Known  him  a  common  rogue,  come  fid- 
dling in 
To  the  osteria,^  with  a  tumbling  whore. 
And,  when  he  has  done  all  his  forced  tricks, 

been  glad 
Of  a  poor  spoonful  of  dead  wine,  with  flies 

in't? 
It  cannot  be.    All  his  ingredients 
Are  a  sheep's  gall,  a  roasted  bitch's  mar- 
row, 
Some  few  sod   earwigs,  poimded  cater- 
pillars, 
A  little  capon's  grease,  and  fasting  spittle : 
I  know  them  to  a  dram. 
Mos.  I  know  not,  sir ; 
But  some  on't,  there,  they  poured  into  his 

ears. 
Some  in  his  nostrils,  and  recovered  him ; 
Applying  but  the  fricace. 
Corv.  Pox  o'  that  fricace  ! 
Mos.  And  since,  to  seem  the  more  offi- 
cious 


I 


^  To  ike  osteria,]     The  inn  or  hotel.     So 

Fletcher ; 

"Host.  Thy  master 
That  lodges  here  in  my  osteria,** 

Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn^^^WHAU 
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And  flatt'ring  of  his  health,  there,   they 

have  had, 
At  extreme  fees,  .the  college  of  physicians 
Consulting  on  him,  how  they  might  restore 

him  ; 
Where  one  would  have  a  cataplasm  of 

spices, 
Another  a  flayed  ape  clapped  to  his  breast, 
A  third  would  have  it  a  dog,  a  fourth  an 

oil. 
With  wild  cats'  skins  :  at  last,  they  all  re- 
solved 
That  to  preserve  him,  was  no  other  means 
But  some  young  woman  must  be  straight 

sought  out. 
Lusty,  and  full  of  juice,  to  sleep  by  him  ; 
And  to  this  service  most  unhappily, 
And  most  unwillingly,  am  I  now  employed, 
Which  here  I  thought  to  pre-acquaint  you 

with, 
For  your  advice,  since  it  concerns  you 

most; 
Because  I  would  not  do  that  thing  might 

cross 
Your  ends,  on  whom  I  have  my  whole  de- 
pendence, sir ; 
Yet,  if  I  do  it  not,  they  may  delate^ 
My  slackness  to  my  patron,  work  me  out 
Of  his  opinion  ;  and  there  all  your  hopes, 
Ventures,  or  whatsoever,  are  all  frustrate  ! 
I  do  but  tell  you,  sir.    Besides,  they  are  all 
Now  striving  who  shall  first  present  him ; 

therefore — 
I  could  entreat  you,  briefly  conclude  some- 
what ; 
Prevent  them  if  you  can. 

Corv.  Death  to  my  hopes, 
This  is  my  villaiijous  fortune !  Best  to  hire 
Some  common  coUrtezan. 

Mos.  Ay,  I  thought  on  that,  sir ; 
But  they  are  all  so  subtle,  full  of  art — 
And  age  again  doting  and  flexible. 
So  as — I  cannot  tell — ^we  may,  perchance, 
Light  on  a  quean  may  cheat  us  all. 
Corv,  'Tis  true. 


*  They  may  delate 

My  slackness  to  my  patron^  i.e.,  accuse,  or 
complain  of:  a  vile  Latinism.  "  Prevent  them," 
just  below,  is  anticipate  them. 

*  A  creature  made  unto  it.]    See  p.  287  a. 

'  TAat  nought  can  warht  his  blood,  sir,  but 
a/ever;] 

"  Praterea  minimus  gelido  jam  corpore  sanguis 
Febrecaletsola."—}\xw.  Sat. 

What  follows  is  from  the  same  satire. 

*  I  hear  him  coToing.'}  Mosca,  who  overhears 
Corvino's  last  words,  speaks  this  aside  ;  and  he 
means  that  he  is  yielding,  or  coming  into  the 


Mos.  No,  no :  it  must  be  one  that  has  no 
tricks,  sir. 
Some  simple  thing,  a  creature  made  unto 

it, -2 
Some  wench  you  may  command.    Have 

you  no  kinswoman  ? 
Odso — Think,  think,  think,  think,  think, 

think,  think,  sir. 
One  o'  the  doctors  ofiered  there  his  daugh- 
ter. 
Corv.  Howl 

Afos.  Yes,  Signior  Lupo,  the  physician. 
Corv,  His  daughter ! 
Mos.  And  a  virgin,  sir.    Why,  alas, 
He  knows  the  state  of  s  body,  what  it  is  ; 
That  nought  can  warm  his  blood,  sir,  but 

a  fever  ;* 
Nor  any  incantation  raise  his  spirit : 
A  long  forgetfulness  hath  seized  that  part. 
Besides,  sir,  who  shall  know  it  ?  some  one 
or  two — 
Corv.  I  pray  thee  give  me  leave.  [  Walks 
aside.]  If  any  man 
But  I  had  had  this  luck— The  thing  in't 

self, 
I  know,  is  nothing — Wherefore  should  not  I 
As  well  command  my  blood  and  my  aflfec- 

tions 
As  this  dull  doctor?  In  the  point  of  honour. 
The  cases  are  all  one  of  wife  and  daughter. 
Mos.  I  hear  him  coming.*  .[Aside. 

Corv.  She  shall  do't :  'tis  done. 
Slight  1  if  this  doctor,  who  is  not  engaged, 
Unless  't  be  for  his  counsel,  which  is  no- 
thing. 
Offer  his  daughter,  what  should  I,  that  am 
So  deeply  in  ?  I  will  prevent  him :  Wretch ! 
Covetous  wretch  I* — Mosca,  I  have  deter- 
mined. 
Mos.  How,  sir? 

Corv.  We'll  make  all  sure.    The  party 
you  wot  of 
Shall  be  mine  own  wife,  Mosca. 

Mos.  Sir,  the  thing, 
But  that  I  would  not  seem  to  counsel  jrou, 


plot  he  had  laid,  to  procure  his  wife  for  Volpone 
So  in  Eastward  Hoe t  act  v. :  "No  more  ;  I 
am  coming  already :  if  I  should  give  any  further 
ear,  I  were  taken." — Whal. 

*  Wretch  I 

Covetous  wretch  /]  "  How  finely,"  says  Up- 
ton, "is  it  imagined  by  our  poet,  to  make 
Corvino  see  the  basely  covetous  charactei  of  the 
physician,  and  yet  be  so  strangely  ignorant  of  his 
own  !  This  is  an  instance  of  our  comedian's  great 
insight  into  the  characters  of  mankind." 

This  is  one  of  ten  thousanj^ :  but,  indeed,  no 
language  can  do  full  justice  to  the  various  excel- 
lencies of  this  truly  attic  drama. 
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I  should  have  motioned  to  you,  at  the  first: 
And  make  your  count,  you  have  cut  all  their 

throats. 
Why,  'tis  directly  taking  a  possession  ! 
And  in  his  next  fit,  \ve  may  let  him  go. 
'Tis  but  to  pull  the  pillow  from  his  head, 
And  he  is  throttled :  it  had  been  done  be- 
fore 
But  for  your  scrupulous  doubts. 

Corv.  Ay,  a  plague  on't, 
My  conscience  fools  my  wit !   Well,  I'll  be 

brief, 
And  so  be  thou,  lest  they  should  be  before 

us : 
Go  home,  prepare  him,  tell  him  with  what 

zeal 
And  willingness  I  do  it ;  swear  it  was 
On  the  first  hearing,  as  thou  mayst  do, 

truly. 
Mine  own  free  naotion. 

Mos.  Sir,  I  warrant  you, 
I'll  so  possess  him  with  it,  that  the  rest 
Of  his  starved  clients  shall  be  banished  all ; 
And  only  you  received.     But  come  not,  sir, 
Until  I  send,  for  I  have  something  else 
To  ripen  for  your  good,   you  must  not 

know't. 
Corv.  But  do  not  you  forget  to  send  now. 
Mos.  Fear  not.  {Exit. 

Cofv.  Where  are  you,  wife?  my  Celia ! 

wife! 

Re-enter  Celia. 

— What,  blubbering? 
Come,    dry  .those   tears.      I  think  thou 

thought'st  me  in  earnest ; 
Ha !  by  this  light  I  talked  so  but  to  try 

thee: 
Methinks,  the  hghtness  of  the  occasion 
Should  have  confirmed  thee.    Come,  I  am 

not  jealous. 
CeL  No! 

Corv.  Faith  I  am  not,  I,  nor  never  was ; 
It  is  a  poor  unprofitable  humour. 
Do  not  I  know,  il  women  have  a  will. 
They'll  do  'gainst  all  the  watches  of  the 

world. 
And  that  the  fiercest  spies  are  tamed  with 

gold  ? 

^ijf^Make  their  revenue  out  of  legs  and  faces,] 

Te.,  out  of  bows  and  smiles,  or  rather  perhaps,  as 

Juvenal  expresses  it,  moulding  their  faces  to  suit 

the  humour  of  their  patron's — alienum.  suntere 

vitlturttf  &»c. 

*  Echo  my  lordy  and  lick  away  a  moth:] 
This,  as  Upton  affectedly  observes,  is  an  allu- 
sion "  to  such  officious  kind  of  parasites  as  are 
called  in  Low  Dutch  plnyttte-strUcker,  qui 
piumas pilosqiie  ex  vestiStts  assentatorii  legit.'* 
All  thi&    learning  is  from   Minsheu :  Jonson, 


Tut,  I  am  confident  in  thee,  thou  shalt 

see't ; 
And  see  I'll  give  thee  cause  too,  to  believe  it. 
Come  kiss  me.    Go,  and  make  thee  ready 

straight. 
In  all  thy  best  attire,  thy  choicest  jewels, 
Put  them  all  on,  and,  with  them,  thy  best 

looks: 
We  are  invited  to  a  solemn  feast. 
At  old  Volpone's,  where  it  shall  appear 
How  far  I  am  free  from  jealousy  or  fear. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  III. 
SCENE  l.r^A  Street, 

Enter  Mosca. 

Mos.  I  fear  I  shall  begin  to  grow  in  love 
With  my  dear  self,  and  my  most  prosperous 

parts, 
They  do  so  spring  and  burgeon ;  I  can  feel 
A  whimsy  in  my  blood  :  I  know  not  how, 
Success  hath  made  me  wanton.     I  could 

skip 
Out  of  my  skin  now,  like  a  subtle  snake, 
I  am  so  limber.    O  !  your  parasite 
Is  a  most  precious  thing,  dropt  from  above. 
Not  bred  'mongst  clods  and  clodpoles, 

here  on  earth. 
I  muse,  the    mystery  was   not  made  a 

science. 
It  is  so  liberally  profest !  Almost 
All  the  wise  world  is  Httle  else,  in  nature. 
But  parasites  or  sub-parasites.    And  yet 
I  mean  not  those  that  have   your  bare 

town-art, 
To  know  who's  fit  to  feed  them  ;  have  no 

house. 
No  family,  no  care,  and  therefore  mould 
Tales  for  men's  ears,  to  bait  that  sense ; 

or  get 
Kitchen-invention,  and  some  stale  receipts 
To  please  the  belly,  and  the  groin ;  nor  those. 
With  their  court  dog-tricks,  that  can  fawn 

and  fleer. 
Make  their  revenue  out  of  legs  and  faces,  ^ 
Echo  my  lord)  and  lick  away  a  moth  -^ 

however,  did  not  go  to  Holland  for  his  flatterer, 
but  to  Attica,  a  country^vith  which  he  was  much 
better  acquainted:  Airo  rov  i/xariov  o^eAeii/ 
fcpoKifia  icac  eav  re  irpoc  to  rpixco/xa  rrfi  Kt^aXtfi 
airo  irvev/uiTOf  irpo<r€v«xOri  axxfpov  icap^eAoYi}<r(U« 
Theophras.  irepi  KoXtuceia^. 
Hall  has  the  same  allusion : 

"  But  some  one,  like  a  claw-backe  parasite,^ 
Picked  mothes  front  his  patron's  cloake  in 
sight."— ^a/.  Ub.  6. 
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But  your  fine  elegant  rascal,  that  can  rise 
And  stoop,  almost  together,  Uke  an  arrow  ; 
Shoot  through  the  air  as  nimbly  as  a  star ; 
Turn  short  as  doth  a  swallow ;  and  be  here. 
And  there,  and  here,  and  yonder,  all  at  once ; 
Present  to  any  humour,  all  occasion  ; 
And  change  a  visor  swifter  than  a  thought ! 
This  is  the  creature  had  the  art  bom  with 

him; 
Toils  not  to  learn  it,  but  doth  practise  it 
Out  of  most  excellent  nature :  and  such 

sparks 
Are   the  true  parasites,  others  but  their 

zanis.* 

Enter  Bonario. 

Who's   this?    Bonario,    old  Corbaccio's 

son? 
The  person  I  was  bound  to  seek.    Fair 

sir, ' 
You  are  happily  met. 
Bon.  That  cannot  be  by  thee. 
Mos.  Why,  sir? 

Bon.  Nay,  pray  thee  know  thy  way, 
and  leave  me : 
I  would  be  loth  to  interchange  discourse 
With  such  a  mate  as  thou  art. 

Mos.  Courteous  sir. 
Scorn  not  my  poverty. 

Bon.  Not  I,  by  heaven  ; 
But  thou  shalt  give  me  leave  to  hate  thy 
baseness. 
Mos.  Baseness! 

Bon.  Ay  ;  answer  me,  is  not  thy  sloth 
Sufficient  aigument  ?  thy  flattery? 
Thy  means  of  feeding? 

Mos.  Heaven  be  good  to  me ! 
These  imputations  are  too  common,  sir, 
And  easily  stuck  on  virtue  when  she's  poor. 
You  are  unequal  to  me,'^  and  however 
Your  sentence  may  be  righteous,  yet  you 

are  not, 
That,  ere  you  know  me,  thus  proceed  in 

censure : 
St.   Mark  bear  witness   'gainst  you,   'tis 
inhuman.  [Weeps. 


^  Mr.  Cumberland  parallels  this  exquisite 
speech  with  that  of  a  parasite,  preserved  to  us 
in  a  fragment  of  Eupolis.  The  advantage,  how- 
ever, is  on  the  side  of  Jonson.    His 

"  Fine  elegant  rascal,  that  can  rise 
And  stoop,  almost  together,  like  an  arrow ; 
Shoot  through  the  air  as  nimbly  as  a  star ; 
Turn  short  as  doth  a  swallow,   &c. 

Is  much  superior  to  the  parasite  of  the  Greek 
dramatist,  whom  our  poet  undoubtedly  had  in 
view,  and  over  whom  he  manifestly  triumphs  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech. 


Bon.  What !  does  he  weep  ?  the  sign  is 

soft  and  good : 
I  do  repent  me  that  I  was  so  harsh. 

[Asi(U. 
Mos.  'Tis  true,  that,  swayed  by  strong 

necessity, 
I  am  enforced  to  eat  my  careful  bread 
With  too  much  obsequy  ;  'tis  true,  beside, 
That  I  am  fain  to  spin  mine  own  poor 

raiment 
Out  of  my  mere  observance,  being  not  bom 
To  a  free  fortime :  but  that  I  have  done 
Base  offices,  in  rending  friends  asunder. 
Dividing  famihes,  betraying  counsels. 
Whispering  false  lies,  or  mining  men  with 

praises, 
Trained  their  credulity  with  perjuries. 
Corrupted  chastity,  or  am  in  love 
With  mine  own  tender  ease,  but  would  not 

rather 
Prove   the   most   rugged  and   laborious 

course. 
That  might  redeem  my  present  estimation. 
Let  me  here  perish,  in  all  hope  of  good- 
ness. 
Bon.  This    cannot    be    a   personated 

passion.  [Aside. 

I  was  to  blame,  so  to  mistake  thy  nature ; 
Prithee  forgive  me:    and  speak  out  thy 

business. 
Mos.  Sir,  it  concerns  you ;  and  though  ' 

I  may  seem 
At  first  to  make  a  main  offence  in  manners. 
And  in  my  gratitude  unto  my  master  ; 
Yet  for  the   pure  love  which  I  bear  all 

right, 
And  hatred  of  the  wrong,  I  must  reveal  it. 
This  very  hour  your  father  is  in  purpose 

To  disinherit  you 

Bon.  Howl 

Mos.  And  thrust  you  forth. 
As  a  mere  stranger  to  his  blood  :  'tis  true, 

sir. 
The  work  no  way  engageth  me,  but,  as 
I  claim  an  interest  in  the  general  state 
Of  goodness  and  true  virtue,  which  I  hear 


Lucian's  parasite,  who  is  here  brought  foi 
by  Upton,  is,  it  must  be  confessed^  a 
impudent,  pleasant  fellow ;  from  him,  no . 
Jonson  has  taken  nothing  but  the  idea  that 
mystery  should  be  made  a  science,"  &c.  Ind! 
the  two  characters  are  perfectly  distinct. 

*  You  are  unequal  to  me,  &v.l  Le.,  unjust: 
yon  do  not  judge  equitably.  The  sentiment 
Itself  is  from  the  Medea  of  Seneca : 

"  Quistatuit  aliguid,  parte  inaudiid  olierA, 
^quum  licet  statuerit,  haud  aquus  fuit." 

Whal. 
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To   abound  in  yon;  and  for  which  mere 

respect, 
Without  a  second  aim,  sir,  I  have  done  it. 
Bon.  This  tale  hath  lost  thee  much  of  the 
late  trust 
ThotL  hadst  with  me  ;  it  is  impossible  : 
I  know  not  how  to  lend  it  any  thought, 
My  father  should  be  so  unnatural. 

AIos,    It    is    a    confidence   that    well 
becomes 
Your  piety  ;  and  formed,  no  doubt,  it  is 
From  your  own  simple  innocence :  which 

makes 
Your  wrong  more  monstrous  and  abhorred. 

But,  sir, 
I  now  will  tell  you  more.     This   very 

minute, 
It  is,  or  will  be  doing  ;  and  if  you 
Shall  be  but  pleased  to  go  with  me,  111 

bring  you, 
I  dare  not  say  where  you  shall  see,  but 

where 
Your  ear  shall  be  a  witness  of  the  deed  ; 
Hear  yourself  written  bastard,  and  profest 
The  common  issue  of  the  earth. 
Bon.  I  am 'mazed  1 

Mos.  Sir,  if  I  do  it  not,  draw  your  jusi 
sword, 
And  score  your  vengeance  on  my  front  and 

face; 
Msurk  me  your  villain :  you  have  too  much 

wrong. 
And  I  do  suiFer  for  you,  sir.    My  heart 

Weeps  blood  in  anguish 

Bon.  Lead  ;  I  follow  thee.        [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  Volpone's 
House. 

Enter  Volpone. 

Volp.   Mosca  stays   long,  methinks. — 
Bring  forth  your  sports. 
And  help  to  make  the  wretched  time  more 
sweet. 

Enter  Nano,  Androgyno,  and  Castrone. 

m.  "Dwarf,  fool,  and  eimuch,  well 
let  here  we  be. 

stion  it  were  now,  whether  of  us 
iree, 

all  the  known  delicates  of  a  rich 
man. 
In  pleasing  him,  claim   the  precedency 
can?" 
Cos.  "  I  claim  for  myself." 
And.  "And  so  doth  the  fool." 
Nan.  "  'Tis  foolish  indeed :  let  me  set 
you  both  to  school. 


First  for  your  dwarf,  he's  little  and  witty. 
And  everything,  as  it  is  Uttle,  is  pretty ; 
Else  why  do  men  say  to  a  creature  of  my 

shape, 
So  soon  as  they  see  him.  It's  a  pretty  little 

ape? 
And  why  a  pretty  ape,  but  for  pleasing 

imitation 
Of  greater  men's  actions,  in  a  ridiculous 

fashion  ? 
Beside,  this  feat  body  of  mine  doth  not  crave 
Half  the  meat,   drink,  and  doth,  one  of 

your  bulks  will  have. 
Admit  your  fool's  face  be  the  mother  of 

laughter. 
Vet,  for  his  brain,  it  must  always  come  after  r 
And  though  that  do  feed  him,  it's  a  pitiful 

case. 
His  body  is  beholding  to  such  a  bad  face." 

{JCTiocking  within. 
Volp.  Who's  there  ?  my  couch  ;  away  t 

look  !   Nano,  see : 

{Exeunt  And.  and  Cas. 
Give  me   my    caps    first — go,    enquire. 

{Exit  Nano.]  Now,  Cupid 
Send  it  be  Mosca,  and  with  fair  return ! 
Nan.    {within.'\    It  is    the   beauteous 

madam — 
Volp.  Would-be— is  it? 
Nan.  The  same. 

Volp.  Now  torment  on  me !  Squire  her  in  ; 
For  she  will  enter,  or  dwell  here  for  ever  ; 
Nay,  quickly.  [Retires  to  his  couch.]  That 

my  fit  were  past !  I  fear 
A  second  hell  too,  that  my  loathing  this 
Will  quite  expel  my  appetite  to  the  other  : 
Would  she  were  taking  now  her  tedious 

leave. 
Lord,  how  it  threats  me  what  I  am  to  suiSer  I 

Re-enter  Nano  toith  Lady  Politick 
Would-be. 

Lady  P.  I  thank  you,  good  sir.    Pray 

you  signify 
Unto  your  patron  I  am  here. — This  band 
Shews  not  my  neck  enough.  —  I  trouble 

you,  sir ; 
Let  me  request  you  bid  one  of  my  women 
Come  hither  to  me.  In  good  faith,  I  am  drest 
Most  favourablv^  to-day !   It  is  no  matter  : 
*Tis  well  enough. 

Enter  i  Waiting-woman. 

Look,  see  these  petulant  things» 
How  they  have  done  this ! 

*  [Jonson  could  not  have  written  "favour- 
ably." The  word  perhaps  was  "carelessly"  or 
"  shamefully."— F.  C] 
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Volp.  I  do  feel  the  fever 
Entering  in  at  mine  ears  ;  O,  for  a  charm, 
To  fright  it  hence !  {Aside, 

Lady  P.  Come  nearer :  is  this  curl 
In  his  right  place,  or  this?   Why  is  this 

higher 
Than  all  the  rest  ?  You  have  not  washed 

your  eyes  yet  I 
Or  do  they  not  stand  even  in  your  head? 
Where  is  your  fellow?  call  her. 

{Exit  I  Woman. 
Nan.  Now,  St.  Mark 
Deliver  us !  anon  she'll  beat  her  women, 
Because  her  nose  is  red. 

Re-entei^  i  with  2  Woman. 

Lctdy  P.  I  pray  you  view 
This  tire,  forsooth:   are  all   things  apt, 

or  no? 
z  Worn.  One  hair  a  little    here  sticks 

out,  forsooth. 
Lady  P.  Does't  so,  forsooth  !  and  where 

was  your  dear  sight, 
When  it  did  so,  forsooth  !   What  now ! 

bird-eyed  ?^ 
And  you,  too  ?  Pray  you,  both  approach 

and  mend  it. 
Now,  by  that  light  I  muse  you  are  not 

ashamed  ! 
I,  that  have  preached  these  things  so  oft 

unto  you, 
Read  you  the  principles,  argued  all  the 

grounds, 
Disputed  every  fitness,  every  grace. 
Called   you   to  counsel   of    so   frequent 

dressings. 
Nan.  More  carefully  than  of  your  fame 

or  honour.  {Aside. 

Lady  P.  Made  you  acquainted  what  an 

ample  dowry 
The  knowledge  of  these  things  would  be 

unto  you, 


1  What  now!  bird-eyed?]  What  particular 
defect  is  here  meant  I  know  not ;  unless  it  be 
near-sightedness.  We  had  the  expression  in 
Cynthia's  Revels^  p.  189^;  "Tis  the  horse- 
start  out  of  a  brown  study.  Amor.  Rather  the 
bird-eyed  stroke."  It  is  also  in  BuUeyn's  Dia- 
Jogue,  republished  by  Mr.  Waldron  ;  where  the 
citizen  says  to  his  wife,  whose  horse  had  just 
started :  He  is  a  bird-eyed  jade,  I  warrant 
you."  Perhaps  the  allusion  is  to  the  askaunt  or 
side  view  which  birds  appear  to  take  of  every 
object. 

Upton  has  noticed  various  imitations  of  Ju- 
vensil's  sixth  Satire  in  Lady  Would-be's  colloquy 
with  her  maids :  they  are  all,  however,  so  ob- 
vious as  scarcely  to  require  pointing  out,  though 
Whalley  copied  most  of  them.. 


Able  alone  to  get  you  noble  husbands 
At  your  return :  and  you  thus  to  n^lect  itt 
Besides,  you  seeing  what  a  curious  nation 
The  Italians  are,  what  will  they  say  of  me? 
The  English  lady  cannot  dress  herself. 
Here's  a  fine  imputation  to  our  country ! 
Well,  go  your  ways,  and  stay  in  the  next 

room. 
This  fucus  was  too  coarse  too;   it's  no 

matter.— r 
Good  sir,  you'll  give  them  entertainment? 
{Exeunt  Nano  and  Waiting-women. 
Volp.  The  storm  comes  toward  me. 
Lady  P.   {goes  to  the  coucA.]    How  does 

my  Volpone? 
Volp.    Troubled  with  noise,    I  cannot 
sleep ;  I  dreamt 
That  a  strange  fury  entered  now  my  house, 
And,  with  the  dreadfiil  tempest  of   her 

breath. 
Did  cleave  my  roof  asunder. 
Lajy  P.  Believe  me,  and  I 
Had  the  most  fearful  dream,  could  I  re- 
member 't 

Volp.  Out  on  my  fate !  I  have  given  her 
the  occasion 
How  to  torment  me :  she  will  tell  me  hers. 

[Aside, 
Lady  P.  Methought  the  golden  medio- 
crity, 

Polite,  and  delicate 

Volp.  O,  if  you  do  love  me, 
No  more :  I  sweat,  and  suffer,  at  the  men- 
tion 
Of  any  dream ;  feel  how  I  tremble  yet 
Lady  P.  Alas,  good  soul !  the  passion  of 
the  heart. 
Seed-pearl  were  good  now,  boiled  with 

syrup  of  apples, 
Tincture  of  gold,  and  coral,  citron-pills, 

Your  elicampane  root,  myrobalanes 

Volp.  Ah  me,  I  have  ta'en  a  grasshopper 
by  the  wing  \^  {Aside, 

*  Ah  nUf  I  have  icCen  a  grasshopper  by  iJie 
win^  /]  "  This,"  says  Upton,  who  merely 
copies  Erasmus  (m  Adag.)  *'  was  a  proverb  of 
the  poet  Archilochus,  as  Lucian  tells  us  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Pseudologista :  To  5e  tov  Apx^' 
Aoxov  cieeivo  i)di}  <roi  ^^bvu,  otc  reTriya  rov  irr^pdM 
trvv€i\Tl<j>ai.  For  the  faster  you  hold  them  t^ 
the  wings  the  louder  they  scream.  But  is  this 
true  of  grasshoppers  ?  Cicada  and  Tem$  is  not 
a  grasshopper,  for  the  poets  describe  it  as  sitting 
and  singmg  on  trees':  however,  the  common 
translations  must  excuse  our  poet" 

This  is  certainly  not  our  grasshopper,  which  is 
the  locust  It  is  to  be  wished  that  we  could 
adopt  some  other  name  for  the  foreign  insect  to 
prevent  confusion :  cigale  or  chicale  would  serve; 
though  indeed,  tettix  is  as  good  as  either.  Both 
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Z^dy  P.  Burnt  silk  and  amber.    You 
have  muscadel 

Oood  in  the  house 

l^olp.  You  will  not  drink,  and  part  ? 
Z.u^y  P.  No,  fear  not  that.    I  doubt  we 
shall  not  get 
Some  English  saffron,  half  a  dram  would 

serve; 
Your  sixteen  cloves,  alittle  musk,  dried  mints; 
Bugloss,  and  barley-meal—- 

Volp.  She's  in  again ! 
Sef ore  I  feigned  diseases,  now  I  have  one. 

S^Aside. 
Zuidy  P.  And  these  applied  with  a  right 

scarlet  cloth.  1 
Volp.  Another  flood  of  words !  a  very 
torrent !  [Aside. 

Lady  P.  Shall  I,  sir, make  you  a  poultice? 
Volp.  No,  no,  no, 
I'm  very  well,  you  need  prescribe  no  more. 
JLady  P.  I  have  a  Uttle  studied  physic ; 
but  now 
I'm  all  for  music,  save,  in  the  forenoons, 
An  hour  or  two  for  painting.   I  would  have 
A  lady,  indeed,  to  have  all  letters  and  ails, 
Se  able  to  discourse,  to  write,  to  paint. 
Hut  principal,  as  Plato  holds,  your  music. 
And  so  does  wise  Pythagoras,  I  take  it, 
I    Is  your  true  rapture:  when  there  is  concent^ 
I    In  face,  in  voice,  and  clothes :  and  is,  indeed. 
Our  sex's  chiefest  ornament. 


Kay  and  Chandler  witnessed  the  sitting  of  the 
cicada,  the  one  in  Italy,  and  the  other  in  Greece : 
they  do  not  speak  of  it  with  much  rapture ;  smd 
to  say  the  truth;  a  more  tiresome,  annoying 
sound  cannot  well  be  heard.  See  the  Poetaster^ 
-p.  266  a. 

^  A  nd  these  applied  with  a  right  scarlet  cloth.  ] 
The  virtues  of  a  righi  scarlet  cloth  were  once 
held  so  extraordinary,  that  Dr.  John  Gaddesden, 
by  wrapping  a  patient  in  scanet,  cured  him  of 
the  small-pox,  without  leaving  so  much  as  one 
mark  in  his  face :  and  he  commends  it  for  an 
excellent  method  of  cure :  Capiatur  scarletunty 
et  involvatur  variolosus  totaliteTf  sicut  ego/ecif 
ei  est  bona  cum. — ^Whal. 

'  When  there  is  concent]  Le.,  agreement  or 
harmony,  a  Platonic  expression. 
•  The  poet 

As  old  in  time  as  Plato^  and  as  knowings 
Says  that  your  h^hest female  grace  is  silence.  ] 
The  poet  perhaps  is  Sophocles : 

Pvi'ai^c  KocfLOv  17  o-iyi}  ^p«i. 

Or  Euripides,  whom  the  Oracle  pronoimced 
the  wiser: 

IWauec  yap  (riyi}  re,  «u  to  atM^povcty 

This  is  Upton's  note,  though  fathered  as  usual 
by  Whalley.  Jonson,  however,  whose  reading 
was  far  more  extensive  than  Upton  suspectecL 
alludes  to  a  passage  in  Libanius.    {fieclam.  vL  j 


Volp.  The  poet 
As  old  in  time  as  Plato,  and  as  knowing. 
Says  that  your  highest  female   grace  is 
silence.8 
Lady  P.  Which  of  your  poets  ?  Petrarch, 
or  Tasso,  or  Dante? 
Guarini?  Ariosto?  Aretine? 
Cieco  di  Hadria?    I  have  read  them  all. 
Volp.  Is  everything  a  cause  to  my  de- 
struction ?  [Aside. 
Lady  P,  I  think  I  have  two  or  three  of 

them  about  me. 
Volp.  The  sun,  the  sea,  will  sooner  both 
stand  still 
Than  her  eternal   tongue!   nothing  can 
scape  it.  [Aside, 

Lady  P.  Here's  Pastor  Fido 

Volp.  Profess  obstinate  silence ; 
That's  now  my  safest.  [Aside. 

Lady  P.  All  our  English  writers, 
I  mean  such  as  are  happy  in  the  Italian, 
WiU  deign  to  steal  out  of  this  author, 

mainly ; 
Almost  as  much  as  from  Montagni^: 
He  has  so  modem  and  facile  a  vein, 
Fitting  the  time,  and  catching  the  court- 
ear! 
Yoiu"  Petrarch  is  more  passionate,  yet  he. 
In  days  of  sonnetting,  trusted  them  with 

much  -.^ 
Dadte  is  hard,  and  few  can  understand  him. 

2v  ^,  ei  ikii  tfUf  oAAa  x W  tov  <ro^MraTOV  wovfr^v 
CMrxvvOtfnf  Aryovra, 

IH/vot,  yvveu^i  Koay.ov  ^  aiyri  ^cpci.    x.  r.  A. 

As  what  follows  in  the  rhetorician  sufficiently 
demonstrates. 
♦  Your  Petrarch  is  more  passionate,  yet  he. 
In  days  of  sonnetting,  trusted  tnem  with 
much:]  Lady  Would-be  is  perfectly  correct, 
both  in  what  she  says  here  of  Petrarch  and 
above  of  Guarini.  The  Pastor  Fido  was  plun- 
dered without  mercy  or  judgment :  yet  the 
theft  was  not  unhappy ;  for  though  much  poor 
conceit  and  unnatural  passion  was  thus  intro- 
duced among  us,  many  graces  of  expression  and 
delicacies  of  feeling  accompanied  them,  which  in 
the  gradual  improvement  of  taste  now  first  be- 
come an  object  of  concern,  enriched  the  language 
with  beauties  which  have  not  yet  lost  their 
power  to  charm.  To  Petrarch  we  are  still  more 
mdebted — though  the  coarse  and  wholesale 
manner  in  which  he  was  at  first  copied  gave 
occasion  to  the  well-merited  reproofs  of  our 
early  satirists.    Thus  Hall : 

Or  filch  whole  pages  at  a  dap  for  need. 
From  honest  Petiarch,  clad  in  English  weed." 

Again: 

Or  an  ' hos  ego*  from  old  Petrarch's  spright. 
Unto  a  plagiary  sonnet-wight,"  &c 


(( 


(( 


juagmeoi. 
And  cloud  the  undeistaoding,  than  Coo  much 
Settling  and  fiidng,  and,  as  'twere,  sub- 

Upon  one  object.    For  the  iocorpoiating 
Of  these  same  outward  things,  into  tbal 


Which 


e  call  mental,  leaves  some  certaii 
,  as  PUto  says, 


Of  patiem 

Lady  P.  Come,  in  faith,  I  must 
Visit  you  more  a  days ;  and  malie  you  well ; 
Laagh  and  be  lusty. 

yolp.  My  good  ange!  save  me !    [Asidt. 

Lady  P.  There  was  but  one  sole  man  In 
all  the  woild 
With  whom  1  e'er  could  sympathize ;  and 

Would  lie  you,  often,  three,  four  houis  to- 

To  hear  me  speak;  and  be  sometime 

rapt. 
As  he  would  answer  me  quite  from 

puipose, 
LJke  you,  and  you  are  like  him,  just. 

An't  be  but  only,  sir,  to  bring  you  aslet 


Bid  me  of  this  my  torture,  quickly,  there ; 
My  madam  with  the  everlasting  voice: 
The  bells,  in  time  of  pestilence,  ne'er  made 
Like  noise,  orweie  in  that  perpetual  motion  I 
The  Cock-pit  comes  not  near  it.'    All  my 

house. 
But  now,  steamed  like  a  bath  with  her 

thick  breath, 
A  lawyer  could  not  have  been  heard  ;  ax 

Another  woman,  such  a  hail  oF  wotds 

She  has  let  lall.     For  bell's  sake,  rid  ho    j 

Mm.  Has  she  presented  ? 
Volt.  O,  1  do  not  eaie ; 
lake  her  absence  upon  any  prke, 

II.  Madam 

Lady  P.  I  have  brought  your  patron 
A  toy,  a  cap  here,  of  mine  own  work. 

Moi.  Tiswell. 
I  had  forgot  to  tell  you  I  saw  your  knight, 
Where  you  would  httle  think  it.— 

Lady  P.  Where?  ' 


Withai 


Whei 
Wilhtfiei 


if  y 


make  haste,  you  m 


>  TJu  Cxi Ji!  (lima  nt/<iiaril.i  TbcCxit- 
till    Had  Jonson  forgof  thai  he  Wis  now  in 


collected  ihal  it  wai  frequented  by  the  lowest 
and  most  disorderly  of  UK  people^  A/ier  all, 
Venice  was  not  much  injured:— iorCoryat,  who 

of  their  play-houses,  where  I  saw  a  comedie 
land:  neither  can  the  actors  compare  w 
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Uidy  P,  Is'ttrue? 

Ados.  Pursue  them,  and  believe  your  eyes : 
X^eave  me  to  make  your  gift. 

\Exit  IjaAy  P.  hastily, 
I  Icnew  'twould  take : 
For,  lightly,  they  that  use  themselves  most 

licence,^ 
T^re  still  roost  jealous. 

Volp.  Mosca,  hearty  thanks. 
For  thy  quick  fiction,  and  delivery  of  me. 
l**]^ow  to  my  hopes,  what  sayst  thou  ? 

Re-enter  Lady  P.  Would-be. 

Lady  P,  But  do  you  hear,  sir?— — 
Volp.  Again !    I  fear  a  paroxysm. 
Lady  P.  Which  way 
Rowed  they  together? 
Mos.  Toward  the  Rialto. 
Lady  P.  I  pray  you  lend  me  your  dwarf. 
Mos.  I  pray  you  take  him. 

[Exit  Lady  P. 
Your  hopes,  sir,  are  like  happy  blossoms, 

fair. 
And  promise  timely  fruit,  if  you  will  stay 
But  the  maturing ;  keep  you  at  your  couch, 
Corbaccio  will  arrive  straight,  with  the  Will ; 
^When  he  is  gone,  I'll  tell  you  more. 

[Exit. 
Volp.  My  blood, 
My  spirits  are  returned ;  I  am  alive : 
And,  like  your  wanton  gamester  at  primero,' 
Whose  thought  had  whispered  to  him,  not 

go  less, 
Methinks  I  lie,  and  draw ^for  an  en- 
counter. 

[The  scene  closes  upon  Volpone. 


SCENE  III.— The  Passage  leading  to 
Volpone's  Chamoer, 

Enter  Mosca  afid  Bonario. 

Mos.  Sir,  here  concealed  [shews  him  a 

closet,"]  you  may  hear  all.  But,  pray  you. 

Have  patience,  sir  [knocking  within.}--the 

same's  your  father  knocks : 
I  am  compelled  to  leave  you.  [Exit. 

Bon.  Do  so. — Yet 
Cannot  my  thought  imagine  this  a  truth. 

[Goes  into  the  closet. 


'or,  lightly^  i.e.,  usually,  or  in  common 
5. — Whal.    See  p.  157  a 


1  For, 
•course 

*  And  like  vour  wanton  gamester  at  Primero, 
&c.]  Jonson  has  adopted  the  terms  of  this  game 
as  they  appear  in  what  Sir  John  Harington  is 

5 leased  to  call  an  Epigram  upon  "  The  story  of 
larcus'  life  at  Primero.** 


SCENE  IV.— Another  part  of  the  Same. 

Enter  Mosca  and  Corvino,  Celia 
following. 

Mos.  Death  on  me  !  you  are  come  too 
soon,  what  meant  you  ? 
Did  not  I  say  I  would  send  ? 

Corv.  Yes,  but  I  feared 
You  might  foreet  it,  and  then  they  prevent  us. 
Mos.  Prevoit  1   did  e'er  man  haste  so 
for  his  horns  ? 
A  courtier  would  not  ply  it  so  for  a  place. 

[Aside. 
Well,  now  there  is  no  helping  it,  stay  here ; 
I'll  presently  return.  [Exit. 

Corv.  Where  are  you,  Celia? 
You  know  not  wherefore  I  have  brought 
you  hither? 
Cel.  Not  well,  except  you  told  me. 
Corv.  Now  I  will ; 
Hark  hither.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— A  Closet  opening  into  a 
Gallery. 

Enter  Mosca  and  Bonario. 

Mos.  Sir,  your  father  hath  sent  word, 
It  will  be  half  an  hour  ere  he  come ; 
And  therefore,  if  you  please  to  walk  the 

while 
Into  that  gallery — at  the  upper  end. 
There  are  some  books  to  entertain  the 

time: 
And  I'll  take  care  no  man  shall  come  unto 
you,  sir. 
Bon.  Yes,  I  will  stay  there. — I  do  doubt 
this  fellow.  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Mos.  [Looking  after  him.]  There;  he  is 
far  enough ;  he  can  hear  nothing : 
And  for  his  father,  I  can  keep  him  off. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  VI.— Volpone's  Chamber.  Vol- 
pone on  his  couch.  Mosca  sitting  by 
him. 

Enter  Cornno  forcing  in  Celia. 

Corv.   Nay,  now,  there  is  no  starting 
back,  and  therefore, 


"  Our  Marcus  never  can  encounter  right. 
Yet  drew  two  aces,  and,  for  further  spieht, 
Had  colour  for  it  with  a  hopeful  draught. 
But  not  encountered  it  availed  him  naught" 

Not  to  go  less,  as  I  have  already  observed, — 
is  not  to  adventure  a  smaller  sum. 
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Resolve  upon  it :  I  have  so  decreed. 

It  must  be  done.    Nor  would  I  move't 

afore, 
Because  I  would  avoid  all  shifts  and  tricks, 
That  might  deny  me. 

Cel.  Sir,  let  me  beseech  you, 
Affect  not    these  strange  trials;   if  you 

doubt 
My  chastity,  why,  lock  me  up  for  ever; 
Make  me  the  heir  of  darkness.     Let  me 

live 
Where  I  may  please  your  fears,  if  not  your 
trust. 
Corv.  Believe  it,  I  have  no  such  humour,  I. 
All  that  I  speak  I  mean ;  yet  I'm  not  mad ; 
Not  horn-mad,  see  you  ?  Go  to,  shew  your- 
self 
Obedient,  and  a  wife. 
Cel.  O  heaven ! 
Corv.  I  say  it. 
Do  so. 

Cel.  Was  this  the  train  ? 
Corv.  I've  told  you  reasons ; 
What  the  physicians  have  set  down  ;  how 

much 
It  may  concern  me ;  what  my  engagements 

are; 
My  means;   and  the  necessity   of  those 

means 
For  my  recovery :  wherefore,  if  you  be 
Loyal,   and  mine,    be    won,   respect  my 
venture. 
Cel.  Before  your  honour  ? 
Corv.  Honour  !  tut,  a  breath '} 
There's  no  such  thing  in  nature :  a  mere 

term 
Invented  to  awe  fools.    What  is  my  gold 
The  worse  for  touching,  clothes  for  being 

looked  on  ? 
Why,  this  's  no  more.     An  old  decrepit 

wretch, 
That  has  no  sense,  no  sinew ;   takes  his 

meat 
With  others'  fingers ;  only  knows  to  gape 
When  you  do  scald  his  gums ;  a  voice,  a 

shadow ; 
And  what  can  this  man  hurt  you  ? 

Cel.  Lord  !  what  spirit 
Is  this  hath  entered  him?  [Aside. 

*  Honour!  tut,  a  breath,  &c.]  This  is  excel- 
lent after  what  we  had  from  him,  p.  358.  The 
genius  and  skill  with  which  Jonson  has  conceived 
and  conducted  this  extraordinary  vicious  cha- 
racter are  alto|;ether  surprising.  'The  conclusion 
of  this  speech  is  from  Juvenal :  ' 

**Hujus 
Pallida  labra  cibum  capiunt  digitis  alienisl 
Ipse  ad  conspectum  ccetue  diducere  rictiim 
Suetus,  Aiat  tantunt"  drv. — Sat.  x. 


Corv.  And  for  your  fame. 
That's  such  a  jig ;  as  if  I  would  go  tell  it. 
Cry  it  on  the  Piazza  !  who  shall  know  it 
But  he    that   cannot  speak  it,  and  this 

fellow. 
Whose  lips  are  in  my  pocket  ?    Save  your- 
self, 
(If  you'll  proclaim 't,  you  may,)  I  know  no 

other 
Should  come  to  know  it. 

Cel.  Are  heaven  and  saints  then  no- 
thing? 
Will  they  be  blind  or  stupid  ? 
Corv.  How  ! 
Cel.  Good  sir. 
Be  jealous  still,  emulate  them ;  and  think 
What  hate  they  bum  with  toward  every 
sin. 
Corv.  I  grant  you :  if  I  thought  it  were 
a  sin 
I  would  not  urge  you.    Should  I  offer  this 
To  some  young  Frenchman,  or  hot  Tuscan 

blood 
That  had  read  Aretine,  conned  all  his 

prints. 
Knew  every  quirk  within  lust's  labyrinth, 
And  were  profest  critic  in  lechery ; 
And  I  would  look  upon  him,  and  applaud 

him. 
This  were  a  sin :  but  here,  'tis  contrary, 
A  pious  work,  mere  charity  for  physic, 
And  honest  polity,  to  assure  mine  own. 
Cel.  O  heaven !  canst  thou  suffer  such  a 

change  ? 
Volp.  Thou  art  mine  honour,   Mosca, 
and  my  pride, 
My  joy,    my  tickling,    my  delight !     Go 
bring  them. 
Mos.  [advancing.]  Please  you  draw  near, 
sir. 

Corv.  Come  on,  what 

You   will   not    be    rebellious?    by   that 

Ught 

Mos.  Sir, 
Siguier   Corvino,    here,   is  come  to  see 
you. 
Volp.  Oh! 

Mos.   And  hearing  of  the  consultation 
had. 
So  lately,  for  your  health,  is  come  to  offer, 

Or  rather,  sir,  to  prostitute 

Corv.  "Thanks,  sweet  Mosca. 

Mos.  Freely,  unasked,  or  unintreated 

Corv,  Well. 

Mos.  As  the  true  fervent  instance  of  his 
love, 
His  own  most  fair  and  proper  wife;  the 

beauty 
Only  of  price  in  Venice 
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Corv.  'Tis  well  urged. 

JMos.  To  be  your  comfortress,   and  to 

preserve  you. 
Volp.  Alas,  I  am  past,  already !    Pray 
you,  thank  him 
For  his  good  care  and  promptness;  but 

for  that, 
"Tis  a  vain  labour  e'en  to  fight  'gainst 

heaven ; 
Applying  fire  to  stone — ^uh,  uh,  uh,  uh! 

\coughing^^ 
^^akmg  a  dead  leaf  grow  again.     I  take 
His  wishes  gently,  though ;  and  you  may 

tell  him 
"What    I    have  done  for  him:  marry,  my 

state  is  hopeless. 
"Will  him  to  pray  for  me ;  and  to  use  his 

fortune 
"With  reverence  when  he  comes  to  't. 

Mos.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 
Go  to  him  with  your  wife. 

Corv.  Heart  of  my  father  ! 
"Wilt  thou  persist  thus?  come,  I  pray  thee, 
come. 
'      Thou   seest  'tis   nothing,  Celia.    By  this 
hand, 
I  shall  grow  violent.    Come,  do  't,  I  say. 
Cel.  Sir,  kill  me,  rather :  I  will  takedown 
poison, 
Eat  burning  coals,  do  an)rthing — 

Corv»  Be  damned ! 
Heart,  I  will  drag  thee  hence  home  by 

the  hair ; 
Cry  thee  a  strumpet  through  the  streets ; 

rip  up 
Thy  mouth  unto  thine  ears ;  and  slit  thy 

nose. 
Like  a  raw  rochet  P — Do  not  tempt  me ; 

come. 
Yield,  I  am  loth — Death  !  I  will  buy  some 

slave 
Whom  I  will  kill,  and  bind  thee  to  him 

alive  ; 
And  at  my  window  hang  you  forth,  devising 
Some  monstrous  crime,  which  I,  in  capital 

letters. 
Will  eat  into  thy  flesh  with  aquafortis. 
And  burning   corsives,  on  this  stubborn 

breast. 
Now,  by  the  blood  thou  hast  incensed,  I'll 
doit! 
Cel,  Sir,  what  you  please,  you  may,  I 
am  your  martyr. 


^  Like  a  raw  rochet !]  A  rochet  or  raitget^  so 
xuuned  from  its  red  colour ^  is  a  fish  of  the  gurnet 
kind,  hut  not  so  large.— Whal. 

*  That  hast  thy  tears  prepared^ 
Expecting  Junv  thou* It  bid  thetttJlowJ] 

VOL.  I. 


Corv.  Be  not  thus  obstinate,  I  have  not 
deserved  it : 
Think  who  it  is  intreats  you.       Prithee, 

sweet ; — 
Good  faith,  thou  shalt  have  jewels,  gowns, 

attires, 
What  thou  wilt  think,  and  ask.    Do  but 

go  kiss  him. 
Or  touch  him  but.      For  my  sake.     At 

my  suit — 
This  once.     No !  not !  I  shall  remember 

■    this. 
Will  you  disgrace  me  thus  ?    Do  you  thirst 
my  undoing  ? 
Mos.  Nay,  gentle  lady,  be  advised. 
Corv.  No,  no. 
She  has  watched  her  time.    Ods  precious, 
this  is  scurvy, 

'Tis  very  scurvy ;  and  you  are 

Mos.  Nay,  good  sir. 

Corv.   An  arrant  locust — by  heaven,  a 
locust ! — 
Whore,  crocodile,  that  hast  thy  tears  pre- 
pared, 

Expecting  how  thou'lt  bid  them  flow' 

Mos.  Nay,  pray  you,  sir  ! 
She  will  consider. 
Cel.  Would  my  life  would  serve 

To  satisfy 

Corv.  'Sdeath  !  if  she  would  but  speak 
to  him. 
And  save  my  reputation,  it  were  somewhat ; 
But  spightfully  to  affect  my  utter  ruin  ! 
Mos.  Ay,  now  you  have  put  your  fortune 
in  her  hands. 
Why  i'  faith,  it  is  her  modesty,  I  must  quit 

her. 
If  you  were  absent,  she  would  be  more 

coming ; 
I  know  it :  and  dare  undertake  for  her. 
What  woman  can    before  her  husband? 

pray  you, 
Let  us  depart,  and  leave  her  here. 

Corv.  Sweet  Celia, 
Thou  mayst  redeem  all  yet ;  I'll  say  no 

more: 
If  not,  esteem  yourself  as  lost.    Nay,  stay 
there. 

\Shuis  the  door,  and  exit  with  Mosca. 
Cel.    O   God,    and    his  good    angels ! 
whither,  whither. 
Is  shame  fled  human  breasts?  that  with 
such  ease. 


"  Piorat 
Uberibns  semper  lacryinis^  semperque  paraiis 
In  statiotte  sud,  atque  expectantibus  illain^ 
Quojnbeat  maimre  modo." — ^Juv.  Sat.  vi. 
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Men  dare  put  off  your  honours,  and  their 

own? 
Is  that,  which  ever  was  a  cause  of  life, 
Now  placed  beneath  the  basest   circum- 
stance, 
And  modesty  an  exile  made,  for  money  ? 
Volp.  Ay,  inCorvino,  and  such  earth-fed 
minds, 

[Leaping  from  his  couch. 
That  never  tasted  the  true  heaven  of  love. 
Assure  thee,  Celia,  he  that  would  sell  thee. 
Only  for  hope  of  gain,  and  that  uncertain, 
He  would  have  sold  his  part  of  Paradise 
For  ready  money,  had  he  met  a  cope-man.* 
Why  art  thou  mazed  to  see  me  thus  re- 
vived? 
Rather  applaud  thy  beauty's  miracle; 
'Tisthy  great  work:  that  hath,  not  now 

alone. 
But   sundry   times  raised   me,  in  several 

shapes, 
And,  but  this  morning,  like  a  mountebank, 
To  see  thee  at  thy  window :  ay,  before 
I  would  have  left  my  practice,  for  thy  love, 
In  varying  figures,  I  would  have  contended 


1  Hadh*  nut  a  cope-man.]  "  For  this  we  now 
say  chapman :  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  a 
merchant,  or  cope-man**  Vcrstegan  on  the 
word  c^«/ma«.— -Whal. 

Is  it  not  rather  pure  Dutch,  koopman,  or  cocp- 
fnanf 

*  Or  the  homed  floodSl  I  should  have  passed 
this,  had  I  not  observed  a  query  as  to  "the  nagan 
deit^  "  here  meant,  in  the  margin  of  Mr.  Whal- 
ley's  copy.  It  is  Achelofls,  of  whose  "conten- 
tion" there  is  a  pretty  story  in  Ovid. 

*  For  entertainment  of  the  great  Valais^  He 
probably  alludes  to  the  magnificent  spectacles 
whidi  were  exhibited  for  the  amusement  of 
Henry  III.,  in  1574,  when  he  passed  through 
Venice,  in  his  return  from  Poland,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  crown  of  France,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  his  brother  Charles,  of  infamous 
memory. 

*  Comey  my  Celia,  &»c.]  This  song,  as 
Upton  says,  is  imitated  from  Catullus. 

Whal. 
As  the  original  is  not  lone,  it  is  subjoined,  that 
the  extent  of  Jonson's  obligation  to  it  may  be 
seen  at  once : 

Vivamus,  mea  Leshia^  at^ue  amemus, 
Rumoresque  senum  severtorum 
Omnes  unius  astimemus  assis. 
Soles  occidere  ei  redire  possunt ; 
NobiSy  cum  semel  occidit  brevis  lux, 
Nox  estpetpetua  una  dormiunda. 
Da  me  casta  milUy  deinde  centum^ 
Dein  mille  altera^  dein  secunda  centum  I 
Dein  usque  altera  mille ,  deinde  centum, 
Dein,  cum  millia  multa/ecerimus, 
Conturbabif^us  illay  ne  sciamus, 
Aut  ne  quis  malus  invidere  possit. 
Cum  tantum  sciat  esse  basiorum. 


tt 


With  the  blue  Proteus,  or  the  homed  flood  * 
Now  art  thou  welcome. 
Cel.  Sir ! 

Volp.  Nay,  fly  me  not. 
Nor  let  thy  false  imagination 
That  I  was  bed-rid,  make  thee  think  I  am 

so: 
Thou  shalt  not  find  it.    I  am  now  as  fresh» 
As  hot,  as  high,  and  in  as  jovial  plight, 
As  when,  in  that  so  celebrated  scene. 
At  recitation  of  our  comedy. 
For  entertainment  of  the  great  Valois,' 
I  acted  young  Antinous ;  and  attracted 
The  eyes  and  ears  of  all  the  ladies  present^ 
To  admire  each  graceful  gesture,  note,  and 

footing.  l-Sings. 

Come,  my  Celia,*  let  us  prove. 
While  we  can,  the  sports  of  love. 
Time  will  not  be  ours  for  ever. 
He,  at  length,  our  good  will  sever; 
Spend  not  then  his  gifts  in  vain : 
Suns  that  set  may  rise  again ; 
But  if  once  we  lose  this  light, 
*Tis  with  us  perpetual  night. 

Here  is  nothing  similar  to  the  concluding  lines 
of  this  beautiful  Tittle  poem,  which  seem  to  bear 
an  ingenious  reference  to  the  well-known  insti- 
tutes of  Sparta  respecting  theft.  The  priaise,. 
however,  which  is  bestowed  on  Jonson's  genius, 
can  scarcely  be  extended  to  ms  judgsient  in 
this  instance.  The  song  is  evidendy  introduced 
somewhat  too  much  in  the  style  of  that  in  the 
Hovers,  where  the  conspirators  join  in  chorus 
**  to  conceal  their  purpose."  This  impropriety 
has  not  escaped  the  critics.  "  Celia,"  says  one 
of  them,  "is  surprised,  and  would  fain  fly ;  but 
being  seized  and  forced  to  stay,  she  quiedy 
listens  to  an  entertainment  of  music.  Methinks 
she  should  have  rent,  torn,  and  cried  out  for 
help,  as  she  does  afterwards ; — but  that  would 
have  spoiled  the  song."  From  the  words  in 
italics.  It  might  be  supposed  that  Volpone  had 
called  in  a  band  of  musicians  to  amuse  C^ia» 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  captivate  her  by 
a  few  of  the  "graceful  notes"  which  had 
"  attracted  the  ears  of  the  ladies  **  at  the  Doge's 
palace. 

Nor  is  it  clear  that  she  "  ought  to  have  rent^ 
torn,"  &c.  She  had  hitherto  sustained  no  ac- 
tual violence,  nor  seemed  to  be  in  immediate 
danger  of  any.  Her  husband,  for  aught  she 
knew,  was  in  the  plot  against  her :  and  having 
delivered  her  up  to  prostitution,  was  not  likely 
to  be  recalled  by  her  complaints.  Afterwards, 
indeed,  when  she  is  seized  by  Volpone,  her  in- 
nate horror  of  impurity  prevails  over  every  other 
consideration,  and  her  cries  are  just  andtiatiuaL 
I  have  said  thus  much,  to  moderate,  if  possible, 
the  indiscriminate  levity  with  which  the  faults  of 
this  great  man  are  censured  ;^  and  not  to  defend 
the  introduction  of  the  song  itself  which  is  con- 
fessedly ill-timed. 
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"Why  should  we  defer  our  joys  ? 
Fame  aind  rumour  are  but  toys. 
Cannot  we  delude  the  eyes 
Of  a  few  poor  household  spies  ? 
Or  his  easier  ears  beguile, 
Thus  removed  by  our  wile  ? 
*Tis  no  sin  love's  fruits  to  steal ; 
But  the  sweet  thefts  to  reveal : 
To  be  taken,  to  be  seen, 
These  have  crimes  accounted  been. 

Cel.    Some  serene    blast   me,*  or  dire 
lightning  strike 

This  iny  offending  face  ! 

Volp.  Why  droops  my  Celia? 

Thou  hast,  in  place  of   a  base  husband 
found 

A  worthy  lover :  use  thy  fortune  well. 

With  secrecy  and  pleasure.    See,  behold, 

What  thou  art  queen  of;  not  in  expecta- 
tion. 

As    I    feed   others:   but   possessed   and 
crowned. 

See,  here,  a  rope  of  pearl;  and  each  more 
orient 

Than  that  the  brave  .Egyptian  queen  ca- 
roused: 

Dissolve  and  drink  them.      See,  a  car- 
buncle, 

*  Some  serene  blast  me^  "I  found/'  says 
Upton,  *'  this  passage  thus  printed,  in  a  modem 
eoition,  '  Some  siren  blast  me' :  and  the  editor 
hugged  himself,^  I  dare  say,  with  the  thought 
of  this  emendation :  but  the  poet  alludes  to  a 
disease  in  the  eye,  called  by  physicians  gutta 
Serena** p.  <H.  O  Nemesis,  how  watchful  art 
thou  ! — ^and  Upton,  "  I  dare  say,  hugged  him- 
self;" although  his  explanation  is  just  as  little 
to  the  purpose  as  the  emendation  of  his  prede- 
cessor. A  serene,  as  Whalley  discovered  in 
Cotgrave,  while  his  work  was  in  the  press  (for 
the  word  is  pure  French),  is  **  a  mildew,  or  diat 
harmful  dew  of  moist  summer  evenings,  which 
occasions  blights."  Jonson  uses  it  again  in  his 
E^grams: 

"Wherever  death  doth  please  t'  appear, 
Seas,  serenes,  swords,  shot,  sickness,  all  are 
there." — Epig.  33. 

And  it  is  used  also  by  Daniel,  in  the  same 
sense: 

"  The  fogs  and  the  serene  offend  us  more, 
Or  we  may  think  so,  than  they  did  before." 
Queen* s  Arcadia^  act  i.  sc.  z. — Whal. 

*  A  diamond  would  have    hoitght  LolUa 

Paulina, 
When  she  cam*  in,  lihe  star-light,  hid  with 

jewels. 

That  were  the  ^oils  of  provinces :]    Lolliam 

PauUnam,  giue/uit  Caiiprinctpismatrona,ne 

serio  quidem,  autsolemniaerimoniamm  ali^uo 

a^pamiu,  sed  mediocrium  etiam  ^onsaltum 


May  put  out  both  the  eyes  of  our  St 
Niark; 

A  diamond    would   have  bought   Lollia 
Paulina, 

When  she  came  in  like  star-light,  hid  with 
jewels, 

That  were  the  spoils  of  provinces  -?  take 
these, 

And  wear,  and  lose  them  ;  yet  remains  an 
earring 

To  purchase  them  again,  and  this  whole 
state. 

A  gem  but  worth  a  private  patrimony, 

Is  nothing :  we  will  eat  such  at  a  meal. 

The  heads  of  parrots,  tongues  of  nightin- 
gales, 

The  brains  of  peacocks,  and  of  estriches. 

Shall  be  our  food:*  and,  could  we  get  the 
phoenix. 

Though  nature  lost  her  kind,  she  were  our 
dish. 
Cel.  Good  sir,  these  things  might  move 
a  mind  affected 

With  such  dehghts  ;  but  I,  whose  inno- 
cence 

I^  all  I  can  think  wealthy,  or  worth  th'  en- 
joying, 

And  which,  once  lost,  I  have  nought  to 
lose  beyond  it, 

ccend,  vidi  smaragdis  margaritisque  opertant, 
altemo  textufulgentibus,  toto  capite,  crinibus, 
spira,  auribus,  collo,  monilibus,  digitisque. 
Nee  dona  prodigi  principis  fuerant,  sed  avita 
opes,  provmciarum  scilicet  spoliis  partae. 

Plin.  L.  9.  3.  58. 
This  extract  Whalley  found  in  Upton,  who 
refers  to  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  for  further  proofs 
of  the  extravagance  of  this  lady  :  which,  indeed, 
is  frequendy  noticed  by  our  old  dramatists. 
Thus  Machin: 

"And  for  thee,  not 
Lollia  Paulina,  nor  those  blazing  stars 
Which  make  the  world  the  apes  of  Italy, 
Shall  match  thyself  in  sun^right  splendancy." 

Dumb  Knight. 

Milton  applies  this  epithet  (sun-brieht)  to  the 
chariot  of  Satan,  and  is  complimented  for  it  by 
one  of  his  editors,  as  havine  "beautifully  im- 
proved" the  light-orii^t  of  old  Joshua  Sylvester ! 
Milton  has  a  mousand  claims  to  our  admiration ; 
but  that  of  introducing  beautiful  epithets  into  the 
language  is  not  one  of  them.  He  found  them 
formed  to  his  hands. 

*  The  heads  0/ parrots,  tongues  of  nightin- 
gales. 

The  brains  of  Peacocks,  and  of  estriches 

Shall  be  our  fyod:}  This  is  a  strain  of  luxury 
taken  from  the  Emperor  Heliogal:i^us.  Comedit, 
says  ^lius  Lampridius,  linguae  pavonum  et 
lusciniarum :  and  he  had  the  brains  of  500 
ostriches  to  furnish  out  a  single  dish.- 

Whal. 
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Cannot  be  taken  with  these  sensual  baits: 

If  you  have  conscience 

Volp,  'Tis  the  beggar's  virtue  ; 
If  thou  hast  wisdom,  hear  me,  Celia. 
Thy  baths  shall  be  the  juice  of  July-flowers, 
Spirit  of  roses,  and  of  violets. 
The  milk  of  unicorns,  and  panthers'  breath^ 
Gathered  in  bags,  and  mixed  with  Cretan 

wines. 
Our  drink  shall  be  prepared  gold  and  am- 
ber; 
Which  we  will  take  until  my  roof  whirl 

round 
With  the  vertigo :  and  my  dwarf  shall  dance, 
My  eunuch  sing,  my  fool  make  up  the 

antic. 
Whilst  we,  in  changed  shapes,  act  Ovid's 

tales, 
Thou,  like  Europa  now,  and  I  like  Jove, 
Then  I  like  Mars,  and  thou  like  Erycine: 
So  of  the  rest,   till  we   have   quite   run 

through. 
And  wearied  all  the  fables  of  the  gods. 
Then  will  I  have  thee  in  more  modem 

forms, 
Attired  like  some  sprightly  dame  of  France, 
Brave   Tuscan   lady,   or   proud    Spanish 

beauty ; 
Sometimes  unto  the  Persian  sophy's  wife ; 
Or  the  grand  signior's  mistress ;  and  for 

change. 
To  one  of  our  most  artfid  courtezans, 

^  The  milk  of  unicorns,  and  panthers'  breath] 
I  know  not  for  what  particular  qusdity  the  milk 
of  uniconis  is  celebrated,  the  animal  being  con- 
fined to  the  terra  incognita  of  Africa,  where 
few  can  go  to  suck  it.  Pliny,  indeed,  observes 
that  "the  milk  of  camels  is  extremely  sweet ;" 
and  this  may  have  been  in  Jonson's  mind  : — 
but  his  knowledge  was  so  universal,  that  it  is 
very  hazardous^  at  least  in  one  so  little  read  as 
myself,  to  decide  upon  his  authorities.  The 
sweetness  of  the  panther's  breath,  or  rather  body, 
is  suflSciently  notorious.  It  is  remarked  by  Pliny, 
Lib.  xxi.  c.  7:  "  Animalium  nullum  oetora- 
tum  nisi  de  pantheris  quod  dictum  est,  credi- 
tnus."  iClian  also  mentions  it ;  but  the  passage 
which  our  author  had  in  view  was  probably  the 
following:  Ex  rov  oto/uuitoc  ovtov  cvwdui  rvi 
t$tuny  apnfianmi  di'  17$  ra  oAAa  ^a>a  Btkyojitva 
ra  cyyvf  kcu.  ra  iroppwtfev  €yyv^ov<nv  avry  k<u 
cirovTcu.  Eustat.  Comment  in  Hexa^meron, 
4to,  p.  38.  Frequent  allusions  to  this  circum- 
stance occur  in  our  old  poets.    Thus  Shirley : 

"  Your  Grace  is  bound 
To  hunt  this  spotted  panther  to  his  ruin. 
Whose  breath  is  only  srueet  to  poison  virtue." 

The  Royal  Master, 
And  Glapthome : 

"  The  panther  so, 
Breathes  odours  precious  as  the  fragrant  £ums 


Or  some  quick  Negro,  or  cold  Russian ; 

And  I  will  meet  thee  in  as  many  shajjes : 

Where  we  may  so  transfuse  our  wandering 
souls 

Out  at  our  lips,  and  score  up  sums  of  plea- 
sures, [Sings, 

That  the  curious-  shall  not  know 
How  to  tell  them  as  they  flow  ; 
And  the  envious,  when  they  find 
What  their  number  is,  be  pined. 

Cel,  If  you  have  ears  that  will  be  pierced 

— or  eyes 
That  can  be  opened— a  heart  that  may  be 

touched — 
Or  any  part  that  yet  sounds  man  about 

you — 
If  you  have  touch  of  holy  saints — or  hea- 
ven— 
Do  me  the  grace  to  let  me  'scape — ^if  not. 
Be  bountiful  and  kill  me.    You  do  know, 
I  am  a  creature,  hither  ill  betrayed. 
By  one   whose  shame  I  would  forget  it 

were: 
If  you  will  deign  me  neither  of  these  graces. 
Yet  feed  your  wrath,  sir,  rather  than  your 

lust, 
(It  is  a  vice  comes  nearer  manliness,) 
And  punish  that  unhappy  crime  of  nature, 
Which  you  miscall  my  beauty :  flay  my 

face, 
Or  poison  it  with  ointments  for  seducing 


Of  eastern  groves,  but  the  delicious  scent; 
Not  taken  in  at  distance,  chokes  the  sense 
With  the  too  muskie  savour." 

The  Hollander, 

And  Randolph,  in  some  pretty  stanzas  to  a 
**  very  deformed  gendewoman,  but  (tf  a  voice  in- 
comparably sweet :" 

"  Say,  monster  stranee,  what  mayst  thou  be  ? 
Whence  shall  I  fetch  thy  pedigree  ? 
What  but  a  panther  could  beget, 
A  beast  so  foul,  a  breath  so  sweet?" 

[I  know  a  case  in  India  of  hyena's  blood  being 
given  to  an  English  lady  in  a  consumption. — 
JP  •  v^>  J 

*  Thai  the  curious ^  ^v.]  These  lines  form 
an  eleeant  imitation  of  the  concluding  hendeca- 
syllabies  from  Catullus,  (p.  370),  and  are  re- 
printed, together  with  the  rest,  m  The  Forest^ 
a  collection  of  the  author's  smaller  poems. 

It  would  scarcely  be  just  to  Jonson's  merits  to 
pass  over  this  admirable  scene  widiout  remark- 
ing on  the  boundless  fertility  of  his  mind.  Temp- 
tations are  heaped  upon  temptations  with  a 
rapidit]^  which  almost  outstrips  the  imagination; 
and  a  richness,  variety,  and  beauty,  which  ren- 
der mean  and  base  all  the  allurements  that  pre- 
ceding poets  have  invented  and  combined,  to 
facilitate  the  overthrow  of  purity  and  virtue. 
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Your  blood  to  this  rebellion.     Rub  these 

.  hands 
>Vith  what  may  cause  an  eating  leprosy, 
£'en  to  my  bones  and  marrow:  anything 
That  may  disfavour  me,  save  in  my  ho- 
nour— 
And  I  will  kneel  to  you,  pray  for  you,  pay 

down 
A  thousand   hourly  vows,   sir,   for   your 

health ; 
Report,  and  think  you  virtuous 

Volp.  Think  me  cold, 
Frozen,  and  impotent,  and  so  report  me? 
That  I  had  Nestor's  hernia,  thou  wouldst 

think. 
I  do  degenerate,  and  abuse  my  nation, 
To  play  with  opportunity  thus  long ; 
I  should  have  done  the  act,  and  then  have 

parleyed. 
Yield,  or  I'll  force  thee.  \Seizes  her, 

CeL  O!  just  God! 

Volp.  In  vain 

Bon.  [r»j^f»^2».]  Forbear,  foul  ravisher! 
libidinous  swine ! 
Free  the  forced  lady,  or  thou  diest,  impos- 
tor. 
But  that  I'm  loth  to  snatch  thy  punish- 
ment 
Out  of  the  hand  of  justice,  thou  shouldst 

yet 
Be  made  the  timely  sacrifice  of  vengeance. 

Before  this  altar  and  this  dross,  thy  idol. 

Lady,  let's  quit  the  place,  it  is  the  den 
Of  villainy ;  fear  nought, you  have  a  guard : 
And  he  ere  long  shall  meet  his  just  reward. 

\Exeunt  Bon.  and  Cel. 


^  Lefs  die  like  Romans,]  Le.,  by  our  own 
hands,  fearlessly.     Since  we  have  lived  like 
Grecians;  like  debauchees: /^^T^fn^^art',  as  Upton 
observes,  from  Plautus,  is     to  ^pend  the  hours 
in  mirth,  wine,  and  banquets."    All  this  is  very 
well ;  but  when  he  adds,  "  Hence  the  proverb, 
as  merry  as  a  Greek;"  and  "  hence  too  Sebastian 
in    Tivelfth-Nightt    calls    the    clown  foolish 
Greeky  for  his  unseasonable  mirth  ;"  he  talks  as 
idly,  as  the  commentators  on  Shakapeare  asually 
do,  on  this  subject.     How  often  will  it  be  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  our  old  dramatists  affixed 
no  appropiiate  idea  to  these  patronymic  appella- 
tions; which  were  used  merely  as  augmentatives, 
and  must  bt:  understood  from  the  context  ?    To 
be  as  mad  or  as  merry,  as  foolish  or  as  wise,  as 
Greeks,  Trojans,  Lacedemonians,  &c.    (for   all 
these  terms   were   indiscriminately  used)  was 
simply  to  be  very  mad,  merry,  foolish,  &c,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  attempts 
to  fasten  upon  such  expressions  a  constant  and  • 
determinate  sense.     One  happy  specimen  of  this 
is  before  me.     In  the  Lovers  Melancholy ^  Cu- 
culus,  a  foolish  courtier,  says :  "  I  come  to  speak 
with  a  young  lady,  the  old  Trofan's  daughter  of 


Volp.  Fall  on  me,  roof,  and  biuy  me  in 
ruin! 
Become  my  grave,  that  wert  my  shelter !  O  I 
I  am  unmasked,  unspirited,  undone. 
Betrayed  to  beggary,  to  infamy 

Enter  Mosca,  wounded  and  bleeding. 

Mos.  Where  shall  I  run,  most  wretched 
shame  of  men. 
To  beat  out  my  unlucky  brains  ? 

Volp.  Here,  here. 
What !  dost  thou  bleed  ? 

Mos.  O,  that  his  well-driven  «word 
Had  been  so  courteous  to  have  cleft  me 

down 
Unto  the  nav^,  ere  I  lived  to  see 
My  life,  my  hopes,  my  spirits,  my  patron,  all 
Thus  desperately  engaged  by  my  error ! 
Volp.  Woe  on  thy  fortune! 
Mos.  And  my  follies,  sir. 
Volp.  Thou  hast  made  me  miserable. 
Mos.  And  myself,  sir. 
Who  would  have  thought  he  would  have 
hearkened  so  ? 
Volp.  What  shall  we  do? 
Mos.  I  know  not ;  if  my  heart 
Could  expiate  the  mischance,  I'd  pluck  it 

out. 
Will  you  be  pleased  to  hang  me,  or  cut  my 

throat  ? . 
And  I'll  requite  you,  sir.    Let's  die  like 

Romans,^ 
Since  we  have  lived  like  Grecians. 

[Knocking  within. 
Volp.  Hark!  who's  there? 
I  hear  some  footing ;  officers,  the  saffi,'^ 


this  house."  To  explain  this  obscure  speech, 
the  editor  musters  up  all  his  wisdom.  **  The 
popularity,"  he  says,  "  of  the  achievements  of 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans  led  to  an  application  of 
their  names  not  very  honourable  to  them  "  (Mr. 
Weber  wanted  Partridge  at  his  elbow),  "the 
former  being  used  for  cheats,  and  the  latter  for 
thieves."  So  that  "old  Trojan,"  in  the  text, 
means  old  thief;  and  betn^  applied  to  the  gene- 
ral of  the  Famagostan  armies,  and  the  most  re- 
spectable character  in  the  drama,  does  as  much 
credit  to  the  judgment  of  Ford,  as  to  the 
sagacity  of  Mr.  Weber.  It  would  be  a  pity  to 
withhold  the  grave  conclusion  of  this  note  u-om 
the  reader  :  'vlt  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  greater 
degradation,  if  we  except  the  common  misap- 
plication of^  the  venerable  names  of  Hector, 
Caesar,  Pompey,  &c.  to  dogs."  Venerable  /—but 
let  it  go :  it  is  some  praise  to  be  imiform,  even 
in  folly. 

«  The  saffi,]  "These,"  says  Whalley,  "as 
we  learn  from  Coryat,  are  officers  subordinate  to 
the  Podestaes  and  Prztors  ;  of  whom  some  have 
authority  only  by  land,  and  some  by  sea.  Their 
habit  is  a  red  camlet  gown  with  long  sleeves."  It 
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•ome  to  apprehend  us  I  I  do  feel  the  brand 
lissing  already  at  my  forehead ;  now 
line  ears  are  boring. 
Mos,  To  your  couch,  sir,  you, 
[ake  that  place  good,  however.  [Volpone 
,        lies  down  as  before^ — Guilty  men 

{Suspect  what  they  deserve  stilL^ 

't 

Enter  Corbaccio. 

'  Signior  Corbaccio ! 

Corb,  Why,  how  now,  Mosca? 
Mos,  O,  undone,  amazed,  sir. 
Your  son,  I  know  not  by  what  accident, 
Acquainted  with  your  purpose  to  my  patron, 
Touching  your  Will,  and  making  him  your 

heir, 
Entered  oiu-  house  with  violence,  his  sword 

drawn. 
Sought  for  you,  called  you  wretch,  un- 
natural, 
Vowed  he  would  kill  you. 
Corb.  Me! 

Mos.  Yes,  and  my  patron. 
Corb.  This  act  shall  disinherit  him  in- 

Here  is  the  Will. 

Mos.  'Tis  well,  sir. 

Corb.  Right  and  well : 
Be  you  as  careful  now  for  me. 

Enter  Voltore  behind, 

Mos.  My  life,  sir, 
Is  not  more  tendered ;  I  am  only  yours. 

Corb.  How  does  he?  will  he  die  shortly, 
think'st  thou? 

Mos.  I  fear 
He'll  outlast  May. 

Corb.  To-day? 

Mos.  No,  last  out  May,  sir. 

Corb.  Couldst  thou  not  give  him  a  dram  ? 

is  impossible  that  Coryat  could  say  this ;  for 
the  saffi  are  mere  bailififs'  followers,  and  sub- 
ordinate to  the  commandadori.  Whaliey  pro- 
bably mistook  savi  for  saffi.  The  savi,  indeed, 
wear  a  red  gown,  as  doctors  of  law ;  but  they 
rank  above  the  Podestaes  and  Praetors,  not  below 
them,  as  he  says.  In  short,  his  whole  note  is  a 
blunder. 

^  Guilty  men,  &c.]  The  occasional  qualms  of 
these  two  knaves,  who  pass  with  the  rapidity  of 
FalstaJBf  "  from  praying  to  purse-taking,"  are 
marked  throughout  this  scene  with  admirable 
truth  and  hiunour. 

*  jPut  not,  &C.]  Foists  are  juggling  tricks, 
frauds;  but  the  line  contains  also  a  punning 
allusion  to  a  meaning  which  our  delicate  ances- 
tors affixed  to  the  word  when  they  gave  the  name 
of  folsting-hounds  to  the  ladies'  favourites,  the 
small  ch^ber-dogs  of  those  days. 


Mos.  O,  by  no  means,  sur. 

Corb.  Nay,  I'll  not  bid  you. 

Volt,  [coming  forward.]  This  is  a  knave, 

I  see. 
Mos.  {seeing  Volt.]  How !  Signior  Vol- 
tore !  did  he  hear  me  ?  [AsicU, 
Volt.  Parasite! 
Mos.  Who's  that?— O,  sir,  most  timely 

welcome 

Volt.  Scarce, 
To  the  discovery  of  your  tricks,  I  fear. 
You  are  his,  only  f  and  mine  also,  are  you 
not? 
Mos.  Who?  I,  sir! 
Volt.  You,  sir.    What  device  is  this 
About  a  Will? 
Mos.  A  plot  for  you,  sir. 
Volt.  Come, 
Put  not  your  foists*  upon  me ;  I  shall  scent 
them. 
Mos.  Didyounot  hear  it? 
Volt.  Yes,  I  hear  Corbaccio 
Hath  made  your  patron  there  his  heir. 

Mos.  'Tis  true, 
By  my  device,  drawn  to  it  by  my  plot. 

With  hope 

Volt.  Your  patron  should  reciprocate? 
And  you  have  promised  ? 

Mos.  For  your  good  I  did,  sir. 
Nay,  more,  I  told  his  son,  brought,  hid 

him  here. 
Where  he  might  hear  his  father  pass  the 

deed; 
Being  persuaded  to  it  by  this  thought,  sir. 
That  the  unnaturalness,  first,  of  the  act. 
And  then  his  father's  oft  disclaiming  in  him,' 
(Which  I  did  mean  t'  help  on),  would  sure 

enrage  him 
To  do  some  violence  upon  his  parent. 
On  which  the  law  should  take  sufficient 

hold. 
And  you  be  stated  in  a  double  hope : 

'  And  then  his  father's  oft  disclaiming  ia 
him,]  i.e.,  disclaiming  him.  Our  poet's  contem- 
poraries use  the  same  diction :  so  Fletcher : 

"Thou  disclaitf^st  in  me; 
Tell  me  thy  vass\R."^Philaster.  act  iL 

Whal. 
And  Shakspeare : 

"  Cowardly  rascal  1    Nature  disclaimsitt  thee!* 

Lear,  act  iL  sc.  2. 

The  expression  is  very  common  in  otir  old 
writers :  it  seems,  however,  to  have  been  wearii^ 
out  about  this  time,  since  it  is  found  far  less  &e- 
quently  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  impres- 
sions of  these  plays.  Two  instances  oidisaaim 
in  occur  in  the  quarto  edition  of  Every  Man  in 
his  Humour;  both  of  which,  in  the  folio,  are 
simplified  into  disclaim. 
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Truth  be  my  comfort,  and  my  conscience, 
Nly  only  aim  was  to  dig  you  a  fortune 

Out  of  these  two  old  rotten  sepulchres ^ 

Volt,  I  cry  thee  mercy,  Mosca. 
Mos.  Worth  your  patience, 
.And  vour  great  merit,  sir.     And  see  the 
cnange ! 
Volt.  Why,  what  success? 
Mos.  Most  hapless !  yon  must  help,  sir. 
"Whilst  we  expected  the  old  raven,  2  in  comes 
■Corvino's  w&e,  sent  hither  by  her  hus- 
band  

Volt.  What,  with  a  present  ? 
Mos.  No,  sir,  on  visitation ; 
•(I'll  tell  you  how  anon ;)  and  staying  long. 
The  youth  he  grows  impatient,  rushes  forth, 
Seizeth  the  lady,  wounds  me,  makes  her 

swear 
^Or  he  would  murder  her,   that  was  his 

vow) 
To  aflftrm  my  patron  to  have  done  her 

rape; 
Which  how  unlike  it  is,   you  see!   and 

hence. 
With  that  pretext  he's  gone,  to  accuse  his 
father, 

Defame  my  patron,  defeat  you 

Volt.  Where  is  her  husband  ? 
Let  him  be  sent  for  straight. 
Mos.  Sir,  I'll  go  fetch  him. 
Volt.  Bring  him  to  the  Scrutineo. 
Mos.  Sir,  I  will. 
Volt.  This  must  be  stopt. 
Mas.  O  you  do  nobly,  sir. 
Alas,  'twas  laboured  all,  sir,  for  your  good ; 
Nor  was  there  want  of  counsel  in  the  plot : 
But  fortune  can,  at  any  time,  o'erthrow 
The  projects  of  a  hundred  learned  clerks, 
sir. 
Cord,  [listening.]  What's  that  ? 
Volt.  Wilt  please  you,  sir,  to  go  along? 
[Exit  Corbaccio,  followed  by  Voltore. 
Mos.  Patron,  go  in,  and  pray  for  our 

success. 
Volp.    [rising  from  his  couch.]     Need 
makes  devotion:  heaven  your  labour 
bless  I  [Exeunt. 


1  My  only  aim  was  to  dig  you  a  fortune 
Out  of  these  two  old  rotten  sepulchres^ 
The  expression  is  as  natural  as  the  image  is  just ; 
treasure  has  been  often  found  in  ancient  monu- 
ments and  sepulchres. — Whal. 

*  Whilst  ive  expected  the  old  raven,"]  i.e., 
Corbaccio. — Whal. 

s  Sir  P.  /  will  not  touch,  sir,  at  your  phrase, 
or  clothes. 

For  thepf  are  old. 

Per.  Sir,  I  have  better.]    This  captious  kind 
<of  wit  (such  as  it  is}  occurs  in  Donne  : 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  \.—A  Street. 

Enter  Six  Politick  Would-be  and  Peregrine. 

Sir  P.  I  told  you,  sir,  it  was  a  plot ;  you 
see 
What  observation  is  1    You  mentioned  me 
For  some  instructions :  I  will  tell  you,  sir, 
(Since  we  are  met  here  in  this  height  of 

Venice,) 
Some  few  particulars  I  have  set  down. 
Only  for  this  meridian,  i5t  to  be  known 
Of  your  crude  traveller ;  and  they  are  these. 
I  will  not  touch,  sir,  at  your  phrase,  or 

clothes. 
For  they  are  old.8 
Per.  Sir,  I  have  better. 
Sir  P.  Pardon. 
I  meant,  as  they  are  themes. 

Per.  O,  sir,  proceed : 
I'll  slander  you  no  more  of  wit,  good  sir. 
Sir  P.  First,  for  your  garb,  it  must  be 
grave  and  serious,  ^ 
Very  reserved  and  locked ;  not  tell  a  secret 
On  any  terms,  not  to  your  father ;  scarce 
A  fable,  but  with  caution :  make  .sure  choice 
Both  of  your  company  and  discourse ;  be- 
ware 

You  never  speak  a  truth 

Per.  How! 

Sir  P.  Not  to  strangers. 
For  those  be  they  you  must  converse  with 

most; 
Others  I  would  not  know,  sir,  but  at  dis- 
tance, 
So  as  I  still  might  be  a  saver  in  them : 
You  shall  have  tricks  else  past  upon  you 

hourly. 
And  then,  for  your  religion,  profess  none, 
But  wonder  at  the  diversity  of  all ; 
And,  for  your  part,  protest,  were  there  no 

other 
But  simply  the  laws  o'  th'  land,  you  could 

content  you. 
Nic  Machiavel  and  Monsieur  Bodin,»both 


**  Your  only  wearing  is  your  grogram. 
Not  so,  sir,  I  have  more." — Sat.  iv. 

♦  First,  for  your  garb,  it  must  be  grave  and 
serious,  &c.]  Jonson  with  much  humour  ridi- 
cules the  stale  counsel  and  advice,  which  at  this 
time,  when  travelling  in  Italy  was  so  much  in 
vogue,  were  retailed  by  every  pretender  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  world. — ^WhaL. 

^  Monsieur  Bodin  was  a  French  lawyer  of 
eminence,  and  a  very  voluminous  writer.  Not 
being  so  well  acquainted  with  his  works  as  Sir 
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Were  of  this  mind.    Then  must  you  learn 

the  use 
And  handling  of  your  silver  fork  at  meals,  ^ 
The  metal  of  your  glass  ;  (these  are  main 

matters 
With  your  Italian ;)  and  to  know  the  hour 
When  you  must  eat  your  melons  and  your 
figs. 
Per.  Is  that  a  point  of  state  too  ? 
Sir  P.  Here  it  is : 
For  your  Venetian,  if  he  see  a  man 
Preposterous  in  the  least,  he  has  him  straight ; 
He  has ;  he  strips  him.  I'll  acquaint  you,  sir, 
I  now  have  lived  here  'tis  some  fourteen 

months : 
Within  the  first  week  of  my  landing  here, 
All  took  me  for  a  citizen  of  Venice, 

I  knew  the  forms  so  well 

Per.  And  nothing  else.  [Aside, 

Sir  P.  I  had  read  Contarene,'  took  me 
a  house. 
Dealt  with  my  Jews  to  furnish  it  with 

moveables — 
Well,  if  I  could  but  find  one  man,  one  man 
To  mine  own  heart,  whom  I  durst  trust,  I 

would 

Per.  What,  what,  sir  ? 
Sir  P.   Make  him  rich ;   make  him  a 
fortune : 
He  should  not  think  again.    I  would  com- 
mand it. 
Per.  As  how  ? 

Sir  P.  With  certain  projects  that  I  have ; 
Which  I  may  not  discover. 

Per.  If  I  had 
But  one  to  wager  with,  I  would  lay  odds 

now, 
He  tells  me  instantly.  [Aside. 


Pol,  I  cannot  tell  to  which  of  them  he  alludes, 
unless  it  be  to  his  "Republics,"  which  was 
once  read  at  our  Universities,  and  about  the 
time  when  this  play  appeared,  translated  into 
English,  by  Richard  Knolles.  Bodin  died  in 
1506. 

*■  Then  must  you  learn  the  use 
Andhandliti^qfyoursilverioTV.  at  meals^l 
See  Devil's  an  Ass. 

'  /  had  read  Contarene,]  A  treatise  della  re- 
Puhlica  et  tnagistrati  di  Venetian  diGasp.  Con- 
tarini. — ^Whal. 

It  was  translated  in  1599,  by  Lewis  Lewkenor, 
Esq.  Coryat  speaks  of  this  work  as  very  ele- 
gantly rendered  into  English  ;  though  some- 
what deficient  in  the  description  of  sign-posts, 
grave-stones,  &c.,  matters  in  which  Tom  greatly 
delighted.  But  a  more  valuable  testimony  to 
its  merits  if  the  approbation  of  Spenser,  who 
accompanied  the  publication  (as  the  manner  then 
was)  with  a  commendatory  sonnet,  now  become 
not  a  little  interesting  from  the  fallen  estate  of 
this  "  flower  of  the  last  world's  delight."  Rome.  I 


Sir  P.  One  is,  and  that 
I  care  not  greatly  who  knows,  to  serve  the 

state 
Of  Venice  with  red  herrings  for  three  years, 
And  at  a  certain  rate,  from  Rotterdam, 
Where  I  have  correspondence.    There's  a 

letter, 
Sent  me  from  one  o'  the  states,  and  to  that 

purpose: 
He  cannot  write  his  name,  but  that's  his 

mark. 
Per.  He  is  a  chandler? 
Sir  P.  No,  a  cheesemonger. 
There  are  some  others  too  with  whom  I 

treat 
About  the  same  negociation ; 
And  I  will  undertake  it :  for  'tis  thus. 
I'll  do't  with  ease,  I  have  cast  it  all.    Your 

hoy 
Carries  but  three  men  in  her,  and  a  boy ; 
And  she  shall  make  me  three  returns  a 

year : 
So  if  there  come  but  one  of  three,  I  save; 
If  two,  I  can  defalk : — but  this  is  now. 
If  my  main  project  fail. 
Per.  Then  you  have  others  ? 
Sir  P.  I  ^ould  be  loth  to  draw  the 

subtle  air 
Of  such  a  place,  without  my  thousand  aims. 
I'll  not  dissemble,  sir:  where'er  I  come, 
I  love  to  be  considerative ;  and  'tis  true, 
I  have  at  my  free  hours  thought  upon 
Some  certain   goods  unto  the   state   of 

Venice, 
Which  I  do  call  my  Cautions ;  and,  sir, 

which 
I  mean,  in  hope  of  pension,  to  propound 
To  the  Great  Council,  then  unto  the  Forty, 

in  defiance  of  Spenser's  prophecy,  may  yet  rise 
from  her  ashes;  but  Venice,  like  Babylon,  is 
sunk  for  ever. 

"The  antique  Babel,  Empresse  of  the  East, 
Upreard  her  buildinges  to  the  threatned 
skier 
And  Second  Babely  tyrant  of  the  West, 

Her  ayrv  towers  upraised  much  more  high. 

But  with  the  weight  of  their  own  surquedrie 

They  both  are  fallen,  that  all  the  earth  did 

feare, 

And  buried  now  in  their  own  ashes  lye  ; 

Yet  shewing  by  their  heapes  how  great  they 

were. 

But  in  their  place  doth  now  a  third  appeare, 

Fayre  Venice,   flower  of  the   last  world's     , 

delight,  ' 

And  next  to  them  in  beauty  draweth  neare. 

But  farre  exceedes  in  policie  of  right.  | 

Yet  not  so  fayre  her  buildinges  to  behold,     | 

As  Lewkenor's  stile  that  hath  her  bcautic     1 

told."  ; 


\ 
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So   to  the  Ten. 
already- 


My  means  are  made 


Per.  By  whom? 
Sir  P.  Sir,  one  that  though  his  place  be 
obscure, 
Vet  he  can  sway,  and  they  will  hear  him. 

He's 
A  commandador. 

Per.  Wliat !  a  common  Serjeant  ? 
Sir  P.  Sir,  such  as  they  are,  put  it  in 
their  mouths, 
AVhat  they  should  say,  sometimes ;  as  well 
as  greater : 

I  think  I  have  my  notes  to  shew  you 

[Searching  his  pockets. 
Per.  Good  sir. 

Sir  P.  But  you  shall  swear  unto  me,  on 
your  gentry. 

Not  to  anticipate 

Per.  I,  sir! 

Sir  P.  Nor  reveal 

A  circumstance My  paper  is  not  with  me. 

Per.  O,  but  you  can  remember,  sir. 
Sir  P.  My  first  is 
Concerning  tinder-boxes.^  You  must  know, 
No  family  is  here  without  its  box. 
Now,  sir,  it  being  so  portable  a  thing. 
Put  case,  that  you  or  I  were  ill  affected 
Unto  the  state,  sir ;  with  it  in  our  pockets, 
Might  not  I  go  into  the  Arsenal, 
Or  you  come  out  again,  and  none  the  wiser  ? 
Per.  Except  yourself,  sir. 
Sir  P.  Go  to,  then.     I  therefore 
Advertise  to  the  state,  how  fit  it  were 
That   none   but    such   as   were    known 

patriots, 
Sound  lovers  of  their  country,  should  be 

suffered 
To  enjoy  them  in  their  houses  ;  and  even 

those 
Sealed  at  some  office,  and  at  such  a  bigness 
As  might  not  lurk  in  pockets. 
Per.  Admirable! 

Sir  P.  My  next  is,  how  to  enquire,  and 
be  resolved, 


^  My  first  is 

C^n^'^rwfW  tinder-boxes,  &c.]  Surely  Jack 
the  Painter  had  stumbled  upon  Sir  Pol's  memo- 
randums ;  for  this  was  precisely  the  mode  which 
he  pursued  in  firing  the  naval  arsenal  at  Ports- 
mouth. It  would  not  be  much  amiss  if  men  in 
trust  would  sometimes  turn  over  the  pages  of 
our  crack-brained  projectors ;  for  though  their 
schemes  are,  as  Milton  says,  "  slothful  to  good," 
yet  a  knowledge  of  them  may  occasionally  fur- 
nish a  hint  for  obviating  the  effects  of  any  par- 
tial and  mischievous  adoption  of  them.  The 
whole  of  this  scene  is  a  most  ingenious  satire  on 
the  extravagant  passion  for  monopolies,  which 
prevailed  at  this  time ;  and  which  was  encou* 


By  present  demonstration,  whether  a  ship. 
Newly  arrived  from  Soria,*  or  from 
Any  suspected  part  of  all  the  Levant, 
Be  guilty  of  the  plague :  and  where  they 

use 
To  He  out  forty,  fifty  days,  sometimes. 
About  the  Lazaretto,  for  their  trial ; 
I'll  save  that  charge  and  loss  unto  the 

merchant. 
And  in  an  hour  clear  the  doubt. 
Per.  Indeed,  sir ! 

Sir  P.  Or 1  will  lose  my  labour. 

Per.  My  faith,  that's  much. 
Sir  P.  Nay,  sir,  conceive  me.     It  will 
cost  me  m  onions. 

Some  thirty  livres 

Per,  Which  is  one  pound  sterling. 
Sir  P.  Beside  my  waterworks :  lor  this 
I  do,  sir. 
First,  I  bring  in  your  ship  'twist  two  brick 

walls; 
But  those  the  state  shall  venture.    On  the 

one 
I  strain  me  a  fair  tarpauling,  and  in  that 
I  stick  my  onions,  cut  in  halves  ;  the  other 
Is  full  of  loopholes,  out  at  which  I  thrust 
The   noses   of  my   bellows ;   and  those 

bellows 
I   keep,    with  waterworks,  in   perpetual 

motion. 
Which  is  the  easiest  matter  of  a  hundred. 
Now,  sir,  your  onion,  which  doth  natu- 
rally 
Attract   the  infection,   and  your  bellows 

blowing 
The  air  upon  him,  will  shew  instantly, 
By  his  changed  colour,  if  there  be  con- 
tagion ; 
Or  else  remain  as  fair  as  at  the  first. 
Now  it  is  known,  'tis  nothing. 
Per.  You  are  right,  sir. 
Sir  P.  I  would  I  had  my  note. 
Per.  Faith,  so  would  I : 
But  you  have  done  well  for  once,  sir. 
Sir  P.  Were  I  false. 


raged  by  the  greedy  favourites  of  the  court,  who- 
were  allowed  to  receive  large  sums  for  procuring 
the  patents.  Many  of  these  monopolies  were 
for  objects  altogether  as  absurd  as  this  of  Sir 
Politick.  The  subject  is  lesuuied  -with  great 
pleasantry  and  effect  in  the  Devils  an  Ass. 

«  Whether  a  ship 

Newly  arrived  from  Soria,]  i.e.  Syria. 
The  city  Tyre,  from  whence  the  whole  country 
had  its  name,  was  anciently  called  Zur  or  Zor, 
since  the  Arabs  erected  theur  empire  in  the  East 
it  has  been  again  called  Sor.  and  is  at  this  day 
known  by  no  other  name  in  those  parts.  Hence 
the  Italians  formed  their  .S^rta. —Whal. 
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Or  would  be  made  so,  I  could  shew  you 

reasons 
How  I  could  sell  this  state  now  to  the 
Turk, 

Spite  of  their  gallies,  or  their 

[Examining  his^pers. 
Per,  Pray  you.  Sir  Pol. 
Sir  P,  I  have  them  not  about  me. 
Per.  That  I  feared : 
They  are  there,  sir. 

Sir  P.  No,  this  is  my  diary, 
Wherein  I  note  my  actions  of  the  day. 
Per.  Pray  you  let's  see,   sir.    What  is 
here?  Notandum^  \Reads. 

"A  rat  had  gnawn    my  spur-leathers;^ 

notwithstanding, 
I  put  on  new,  and  did  go  forth  ;  but  first 
I  threw  three  beans  over  the  threshold. 

Item, 
I  went  and  bought  two  toothpicks,  whereof 

one 
I  burst  immediately,  in  a  discourse 
With  a  Dutch  merchant,  'bout  ragion  del 

stato. 
From  him  I  went  and  paid  a  mocdnigo 
For  piecing  my  silk  stockings  ;  by  the  way 
I  cheapened  sprats  ;  and  at  St.  Mark's  1 

urined." 

'Faith  these  are  politic  notes  I 

Sir  P.  Sir,  I  do  slip 
No  action  of  my  Ufe,  but  thus  I  quote  it. 

Per.  Believe  me,  it  is  wise ! 

Sir  P.  Nay,  sir,  read  forth. 

Enter,  at  a  distance,  JjAdy  Politick  Would- 
be,  Nano,  and  two  Waiting-women. 

Lady  P.  Wha%  should  this  loose  knight 

be,  trow  ?  sure  he's  housed. 
Nan.  Why,  then  he's  fast. 
Lady  P.  Ay,  he  plays  both  with  me.* 
I  pray  you  stay.     This  heat  will  do  more 

harm 
To  my  complexion  than  his  heart  is  worth. 
(I  do  not  care  to  hinder,  but  to  take  him.) 
How  it  comes  off!       [Rubbing  her  cheeks. 

*  A  rat  had  gnawn  my  s^r-leathers  ;  <Srv.] 
This  is  from  Theophrastus  ;  and  if  superstition 
were  not  of  all  ages  and  countries,  mieht  be 
thought  somewhat  too  recondite  for  Sir  Pol.  The 
expiatory  virtues  of  the  bean  have  been  acknow- 
ledged smce  the  days  of  Pythagoras,  by  every 
dealer  in  old  wives'  fables.  In /aba,  says  Pliny, 
with  great  ^jmvxty,  peculiar  is  religio;  especially, 
I  presume,  when  administered  by  ** threes"  the 
sacred  number.  Smollett  has  made  good  use  of 
this  speech  in  his  Peregrifie  Pickle. 


X  Worn.  My  master's  yonder. 
Lady  P.  Where? 

2  Worn.  With  a  young  gentleman. 
Lady  P.  That  same's  the  party  ; 
In  man's  apparel !  Pray  you,  sir,  yo/g  my 

knight : 
I  will  be  tender  to  his  reputation. 
However  he  demerit. 
Sir  P.  [seeing  her.]  My  lady ! 
Per.  Where? 

Sir  P.  *Tis  she  indeed,  sir;   you  shall 
know  her.    She  is. 
Were  she  not  mine,  a  lady  of  that  merit. 
For  fashion  and  behaviour ;  and  forbeau^ 

I  durst  compare 

Per.  It  seems  you  are  not  jealous. 
That  dare  commend  her. 

Sir  P.  Nay,  and  for  discourse 

Per.  Being  your  wife,  she  cannot  miss 

that. 
Sir  P.  [introducing  Per."]  Madam, 
Here  is  a  gendeman,  pray  you,  tise  him 
fairly ; 

He  seems  a  youth,  but  he  is 

Lady  P.  None. 
Sir  P.  Yes  one 

Has  put  his  face  as  soon  into  the  world 

Lady  P,  You  mean,  as  early  ?  but  to- 
day? 
Sir  P.  How's  this? 

Lcuty  P.  Why,  in  this  habit,  sir ;  yoa 
apprehend  me : 
Well,  Master   Would-be,    this  doth  not 

become  you ; 
I  had  thought  the  odour,  sir,  of  your  good 

name 
Had  been  more  precious  to  you  ;  that  yaa 

would  not 
Have  done  this  dire  massacre  on  your 

honour ; 
One  of  your  gravity,  and  rank  besides  I 
But  knights,    I   see,  care   Htde   for  the 

oath 
They  make  to  ladies;   chiefly  their  own 
ladies. 
Sir  P.  Now,  by  my  spurs,  the  symbol  of 
my  knighthood 

*  Ay,  he  plays  both  ttnth  me.}  i.e.,  both  fast 
and  loose. — Whal. 

This  game,  to  which  our  old  dramatists  are 
fond  of  alludin|^,  is  now  better  known  by  the 
vulgar  appellation  of  "pricking  i' the  garter." 
There  is  ooth  truth  and  humour  m  the  following 
reference  to  it  by  Butler : 

"  For  when  he'd  g;ot  himself  a  name 
For  fraud  and  tricks,  he  spoil'd  his  game; 
And  forced  his  neck  into  a  noose. 
To  shew  his  play  ^.t/ast  atid  loose. ^* 

Hud.  Pt.  iu.  L  a. 
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Per.  Lord,  how  his  brain  is  humbled 
for  an  oath  )}  [Aside. 

Sir  P.  I  reach  you  not» 

Lady  P.  Right,  sir,  your  policy 
May  bear  it  through  thus.    Sir,  a  word 
with  you.  [To  Per. 

I  would  be  loth  to  contest  publicly 
"With  any  gentlewoman,  or  to  seem 
Froward,  or  violent,  as  the  courtier  says  ; 
It  comes  too  near  rusticity  in  a  lady, 
'Which  I  would  shun  by  all  means :  and 

however 
I  may  deserve  from  Master  Would-be,  yet 
T  have  one  fair  gentlewoman  thus  be  made 
The  unkind  instrument  to  wrong  another. 
And    one   she   knows   not,    ay,   and    to 

pers^ver ; 
In  my  poor  judgment,  is  not  warranted 
From  being  a  solecism  in  our  sex, 
If  not  in  manners. 

Per.  How  is  this ! 

Sir  P.  Sweet  madam, 
Come  nearer  to  your  aim. 

Lady  P.  Marry,  and  will,  sir. 
■Since   you   provoke   me  with  your  im- 
pudence, 
And  laughter  of  your  light  land-syren  here, 
Your  Spoms,  your  hermaphrodite 

Per.  What's  here? 
Poetic  hny  and  historic  storms  1 

Sir  P.  The  gentleman,  believe  it,  is  of 
worth, 
And  of  our  nation. 

Lady  P.  Ay,  your  Whitefriars  nation.* 
•Come,  I  blush  for  you,  Master  Would-be,  I; 
And  am  ashamed  you   should  have  no 

more  forehead, 
Than  thus  to  be  the  patron,  or  St.  George, 
To  a  lewd  harlot,  a  base  fricatrice, 
A  female  devil,  in  a  male  outside. 


^  Lord,  how  kis  brain  is  humbled  Jbr  an 
■oath  /]  How  so  ?  Surely  Peregrine  forgets  that 
the  spurs  are  the  most  honourable  part  of  a 
knight's  dress. 

•  Ay,  your  Whitefriars  nation.'^  White- 
friars was  at  this  time  a  privileged  spot,  in  which 
fraudulent  debtors,  gamblers,  prostitutes,  and 
other  outcasts  of  society  usually  resided.  They 
formed  a  community,  adopted  the  cant  language 
•of  pickpockets,  and  openly  resisted  the  execu- 
tion of  every  legal  process  upon  any  of  their  mem- 
bers. To  the  disgrace  of  the  civil  powers,  this 
atrocious  combination  was  not  broken  up  till 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century. 

*  Her  will  I  dis'ple.]  i.e  ^  teach  by  the  whip : 
disciple,  or  disciphne.  The  word  is  thus  used 
by  Spenser,  and  others  of  our  old  writers : 

"  And  bitter  pennance  with  an  iron  whip 
Was  wont  him  once  to  disple  every  day." 
F.  Q.  B.  I.  c.  X.  S.  27. 


Sir  P.  Nay, 
An  you  be  such  a  one,  I  mixst  bid  adieu 
To  your  delights.     The  case  appears  too 
liquid.  [Exit. 

Lady  P.  Ay,  you  may  carry't  clear,  with 
your  state-face ! 
But  for  your  carnival  concupiscence. 
Who  here  is  fled  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
From  furious  persecution  of  the  marshal, 
Her  will  I  dis'ple.» 

Per.  This  is  fine,  i*  faith  ! 
And  do  you  use  this  often?  Is  this  part 
Of  your  wit's  exercise^  'gainst  you  have 

occasion  ? 
^adam 

Lady  P.  Go  to,  sir. 

Per.  Do  you  hear  me,  lady? 
Why,  if  your  knight  have  set  you  to  beg 

shirts, 
Orto  invite  me  home,  you  might  havedoneit 
A  nearer  way  by  far. 

Lady  P.  This  cannot  work  you 
Out  of  my  snare. 

Per.  Why,  am  I  in  it,  then  ? 
Indeed  your  husband  told  me  you  were  fair, 
And  so  you  are  ;  only  your  nose  inclines,* 
That  side  that's  next  the  sun,  to  the  queen- 
apple. 

Lady  P.  This  cannot  be  endured  by  any 
patience. 

Enter  Mosca. 

Mos.  What  is  the  matter,  madam? 

Lady  P.  If  the  senate 
Right  not  my  quest  in  this,  I  will  protest 

them 
To  all  the  world  no  aristocracy. 

Mos.  What  is  the  injury,  lady? 

Lady  P.  Why,  the  callet' 
You  told  me  of,  here  I  have  ta'en  disguised. 

*  Only  your  nose  inclines. 
That  side  thafs  next  the  sun,  to  the  gueen- 

apple.}    This   burlesque    similitude    seems    to 
have  furnished  Sir  John  Suckling  with  a  very 

Eretty  allusion,  in  his  description  of  the  rural 
ride: 

'*  For  streaks  ofred  were  mingled  there. 
Such  as  are  on  a  catharin-pear. 
The  side  that's  next  the  sun." — ^Whal. 

*  Why,  the  callet,  &»c.'\  Callet,  callai,  or 
calot,  is  used  by  all  our  old  writers  for  a  strumpet 
of  the  basest  kind.  It  is  derived,  as  Urry  ob- 
serves, from  calote,  Fr.  a  sort  of  cap  once  worn 
by  countrjr  girls ;  and,  like  a  hundred  other 
terms  of  this  nature,  from  designating  poverty  or 
meanness,  finally  came,  by  no  unnatural  pro- 
gress, to  denote  depravity  and  vice. 
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Mos.  Who  ?    this !    what  means   your 
ladyship  ?  the  creature 
I  mentioned  to  you  is  apprehended  now, 

Before  the  senate  ;  you  shall  see  her 

Lady  P.  Where? 

Mos.  I'll  bring  you  to  her.    This  young 
gentleman, 
I  saw  him  land  this  morning  at  the  port. 
Lady  P.    Is't  possible !   how   has   my 
judgment  wandered  ? 
Sir,  I  must,  blushing,  say  to  you,  I  have 

erred; 
And  plead  your  pardon. 
Per.  What,  more  changes  yet ! 
Lady  P.  I  hope  you  have  not  the  malice 
to  remember 
A  gentlewoman's  passion.     If  you  stay 
In  Venice  here,  please  you  to  use  me, 

sir 

Mos.  Will  you  go,  madam  ? 
Lady  P.  Pray   you,   sir,   use  me ;     in 
faith. 
The  more  yoii  see  me  the  more  I  shall 

conceive 
You  have  forgot  our  quarrel. 

[Exeunt    Lady    Would-be,    Mosca, 
Nano,  and  Waiting-women. 
Per.  This  is  rare  I 
Sir  PoUtick  Would-be?   no.  Sir  PoUtick 

Bawd, 
To  bring  me  thus  acquainted  with  his  wife  I 
Well,  wise  Sir  Pol,  since  you  have  prac- 
tised thus 
Upon  my  freshman-ship,  I'll  try  your  salt- 
head, 
What  proof  it  is  against  a  counter-plot. 

[Exit 

SCENE  11.— The  Scrutineo,  or 
Senate  House, 

Enter  Yoltore,  Corbaccio,  Corvino,  and 
Mosca. 

Voit.  Well,  now  you  know  the  carriage 
of  the  business, 
Your  constancy  is  all  that  is  required 
Unto  the  safety  of  it. 


Mos.  Is  the  lie  ^ 

Safely   conveyed   among^i      '    '    h    that 

sure? 
Knows  every  man  his  burden  ? 
Corv.  Yes. 

Mos.  Then  shrink  not. 
Corv.  But    knows    the    advocate    the 

truth? 
Mos.  O,  sir. 
By  no  means ;  I  devised  a  formal  tale. 
That   salved   your   reputation.       But  be 
valiant,  sir. 
Corv.  1  fear  no  one  but  him  that   this 
his  pleading 

Should  make  him  stand  for  a  co-heir 

Mos.  Co-halter  i 
Hang  him ;  we  will  but  use  his  tongue,  his 

noise. 
As  we  do  croaker's  here.^ 
Corv.  Ay,  what  shall  he  do  ? 
Mos.  When  we  have  done,  you  mean  ? 
Corv.  Yes. 

Mos.  Why,  we'll  think : 
Sell   him    for   mummia;  he's   half  dust 

already. 
Do  you  not  smile,  [to  Voltore.]  to  see  this 

buffalo. 
How  he  doth  sport  it  with  his  head?  I 

should, 
If  all  were  well  and  past.   [Aside.]  Sir,  [ta 

Corbaccio.]  only  you 
Are  he  that  shall  enjoy  the  crop  of  all. 
And  these  not  know  for  whom  they  toil. 
Cord.  Ay,  peace. 

Mos.  [turning  to  Corvino.]  But  you  shall 
eat  It.    Much  !2   [Aside.]  Worshipful 
sir,  p<?  Voltore.] 
Mercury  sit  upon  your  thundering  tongue. 
Or  the  French  Hercules, 3  and  make  your 

language 
As  conquering  as  his  club,  to  beat  along. 
As  with  a  tempest,  flat,  our  adversaries ; 
But  much  more  yours,  sir. 

Volt,  Here  they  come,  have  done. 
Mos.  I  have  another  \Htness,  if  you  need, 
sir,  I  can  produce, 
r^//.  Who  is  it? 
Mos.  Sir,  I  have  her. 


*  JVe  will  but  use  his  tongue. 

As  we  do  croaker's,  here.^  i.e.,  the  old 
raven's,  Corbaccio's :  this  word  would  not  have 
required  a  note,  had  not  its  meaning  been  over- 
looked by  Upton,  who  wishes  to  re^^cmc^rr, 
that  is,  squibs" ! 

*  But  you  shall  eat  it.  Much  I]  Upton  and 
Whalley  constantly  mistake  the  sense  of  this  in- 
terjection :  they  will  have  it  to  be  elliptical,  for 
*•  Much  good  may  it  do  you  !"  whereas  it  is 


merely  ironical,  as  I  have  already  observed,  and 
means.  Not  at  all. 

«  Or  the  French  Hercules,]  "The  Gallic  or 
Celtic  Hercules  (says  Upton)  was  the  symbol 
of  eloauence.  Lucian  has  a  treatise  on  this 
French  Hercules ^  sumamed  Ogmius:  he  was 
pictured  drest  in  a  lion's  skin ;  in  his  right  hand 
he  held  his  club  ;  in  his  left  his  bow :  several 
very  small  chains  were  figured  reaching  from  his 
tongue  to  the  ears  of  crowds  of  men  at  some  dis- 
tance." 
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JSnter  Avocatori,  and  take  their  seats^ 
Bonario,  Celia,  Notario,  Commanda- 
dori,  Saffi,  and  other  Officers  of  Justice. 

1  Avoc.  The  like  of  this  the  senate  Aever 
heard  of. 

2  Avoc.   'Twill   come  most  strange   to 
them  when  we  report  it. 

4  Avoc.  The  gentlewoman  has  been  ever 
held 
Of  unreproved  name. 

3  Avoc.  So  has  the  youth. 

4  Avoc.  The  more  unnatural  part  that 
of  his  father. 

2  Avoc.  More  of  the  husband. 

I  Avoc.  I  not  know  to  give 
Flis  act  a  name,  it  is  so  monstrous  ! 

4  Avoc.  But  the  impostor,  he's  a  thing 
created 
To  exceed  example ! 

1  Avoc.  And  all  after-times  ! 

2  Avoc.  I  never  heard  a  true  voluptuary 
Described  but  him. 

3  Avoc.  Appear  yet  those  were  cited  ? 
Not.  All  but  the  old  magnifico,  Vol- 

pone. 

1  Avoc.  Why  is  not  he  here? 
Mos.  Please  your  fatherhoods, 

Here  is  his  advocate :  himself  so  weak, 
So  feeble 

4  Avoc.  What  are  you? 
Bon.  His  parasite, 

His  knave,   his  pandar.      I    beseech  the 
court 

He  may  be  forced  to  come,  that  your  grave 
eyes 

May  bear  strong  witness  of  his  strange  im- 
postures. 
Volt*  Upon  my  faith   and  credit  with 
your  virtues, 

He  is  not  able  to  endure  the  air. 

2  Avoc.  Bring  him,  however. 

3  Avoc.  We  will  see  him. 

4  Avoc.  Fetch  him." 
Volt.  Your  fatherhoods  fit  pleasures  be 

obeyed ;  \Exeunt  Officers. 

But  sure,  the  sight  will  rather  move  your 

pities 
Than   indignation.      May  it   please   the 

court, 
In  the  mean  time,  he  may  be  heard  in  me  : 
I  know  this  place  most  void  of  prejudice, 
And  therefore  crave  it,  since  we  have  no 

reason 
To  fear  our  truth  should  hurt  our  cause. 
3  Avoc.  Speak  free. 
Volt.  Then  know,  most  honoured  fathers, 

I  must  now 
Discover  to  your  strangely  abused  ears. 


The  most  prodigious  and  most  frontless 

piece 
Of  solid  impudence,  and  treachery, 
That  ever  vicious  nature  yet  brought  forth 
To  shame  the  state  of  Venice.    This  lewd 

woman. 
That  wants  no  artificial  looks  or  tears 
To  help  the  vizor  she  has  now  put  on. 
Hath  long  been  known  a  close  adulteress 
To  that  lascivious  youth  there;  not  sus- 
pected, 
I  say,  but  known,  and  taken  in  the  act 
With  him;   and  by  this   man,    the  easy 

husband, 
Pardoned;  whose  timeless  bounty  makes 

him  now 
Stand  here,  the  most  unhappy,  innocent 

person. 
That  ever  man's  own  goodness  made  ac- 
cused. 
For  these  not  knowing  how  to  owe  a  gift 
Of  that  dear  grace,  but  with  their  shame  ; 

being  placed 
So  above  all  powers  of  their  gratitude. 
Began  to  hate  the  benefit ;  and  in  place 
Of  thanks,  devise  to  extirpe  the  memory 
Of  such  an  act :  wherein  I  pray  your  father- 
hoods 
To  observe  the  malice,  yea,  the  rage  of 

creatures 
Discovered  in  their  evils :  and  what  heart 
Such  take,  even  from  their  crimes : — but 

that  anon 
Will  more  appear. — This  gentleman,  the 

father. 
Hearing    of  this    foul   fact,   with    many 

others, 
Which  daily  struck  at  his  too  tender  ears, 
And  grieved  in  nothing  more  than  that  he 

could  not 
Preserve  himself  a  parent  (his  son's  ills 
Growing  to  that  strange  flood),  at  last  de- 
creed 
To  disinherit  him. 

1  Avoc.  These  be  strange  turns  ! 

2  Avoc.  The  young  man's  fame  was  ever 
fair  and  hcnest. 

Volt.  So  much  more  full  of  danger  is 

his  vice. 
That  can  beguile  so  under  shade  of  virtue. 
But,    as  I  said,  my  honoured  sires,   his 

father 
Having    this   settled    purpose,    by  what 

means 
To  him  betrayed,  we  know  not,  and  this 

day 
Appointed  for  the  deed;  that  parricide, 
I  cannot  style  him  better,  by  confederacy 
Preparing  this  his  paramour  to  be  there, 
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Entered  Volpone's  house  (who  was  the 

man, 
Your   fatherhoods   must  understand,  de- 
signed 
For  the  inheritance),    there    sought    his 

father : — 
But  with  what  purpose  sought  he  him,  my 

lords? 
I  tremble  to  pronounce  it,  that  a  son 
Unto  a  father,  and  to  such  a  father. 
Should  have  so  foul,  felonious  intent ! 
It  was  to  murder  him :  when  being  pre- 
vented 
By  his  more  happy  absence,  what  then  did 

he? 
Not  check  his  wicked  thoughts ;  no,  now 

new  deeds ; 
(Mischief  doth  never  end  where  it  begins) ^ 
An  act  of  horror,  fathers  !  he  dragged  forth 
The  aged  gentleman  that  had  there  lain 

bed-rid 
Three  years  and  more,  out  of  his  innocent 

couch. 
Naked  upon  the  floor,  there   left  him ; 

wounded 
His   servant  in  the  face;  and  with  this 

strumpet. 
The  stale  to  his  forged  practice,  who  was 

glad 
To  be  so  active, — (I  shall  here  desire 
Your  fatherhoods  to  note  but  my  collec- 
tions. 
As  most  remarkable, — )  thought  at  once  to 

stop 
His  father's  ends,  discredit  his  free  choice 
In  the  old  gentleman,  redeem  themselves. 
By  laying  infamy  upon  this  man, 
To  whom,  with  blushing,  they  ^ould  owe 
their  lives. 

1  Avoc.  What  proofs  have  you  of  this? 
Bon.  Most  honoured  fathers, 

I  humbly  crave  there  be  no  credit  given 
To  this  man's  mercenary  tongue. 

2  Avoc.  Forbear. 

Bon.  His  soul  moves  in  his  fee. 

3  Avoc.  O,  sir. 
Bon.  This  fellow. 

For  six  sols  more  would  plead  against  his 
Maker. 


^  {Mischief  doth  ever  end  where  it  Begins)] 
But  the  reverse  of  this  seems  the  truer  remark, 
and  what  he  intended  to  say — namely,  that  mis- 
chief does  not  stop  where  it  first  began,  or  set 
out.  So  that,  notwithstanding  the  authority 
of  the  old  copies,  it  is  probable  we  should 
read  : 

**  Mischief  doth  nt:^^  end  where  it  begins.** 

Whal. 


I  Avoc.  You  do  forget  yourself. 

Volt.  Nay,  nay,  grave  fathers, 
Let  him  have  scope :  can  any  man  imagine 
That  he  will  spare  his  accuser,  that  would 

not 
Have  spared  his  parent  ? 

1  Avoc.  Well,  produce  your  proof's. 
Cel.   I  would  I  could  forget  I  were  a 

creature. 
Volt.  Signior  Corbaccio ! 

[Corbacdo  cofnes  forward, 
4  Avoc.  What  is  he  ? 
Volt.  The  father. 

2  Avoc.  Has  he  had  an  oath  ? 
Not.  Yes. 

Corb.  What  must  I  do  now  ? 

Not.  Your  testimony's  craved. 

Corb.  Speak  to  the  knave  ? 
I'll  have  my  mouth  first  stopt  with,  earth ; 

my  heart 
Abhors  his  knowledge :  I  disclaim  in  him. 

1  Avoc.  But  for  what  cause  ? 
Corb.  The  mere  portent  of  nature ! 

He  is  an  utter  stranger  to  my  loins. 
Bon.  Have  they  made  you  to  this  ?• 
Corb.  I  will  not  hear  thee. 
Monster  of  men,  swine,  goat,  wolf,  parri- 
cide ! 
Speak  not,  thou  viper. 

Bon.  Sir,  I  will  sit  down. 
And    rather  wish   my  innocence  should 

suffer 
Than  I  resist  the  authority  of  a  father. 
Volt.  Signior  Corvino ! 

[Corvino  comes  forwards 

2  Avoc.  This  is  strange. 
T  Avoc,  Who's  this? 
Not.  The  husband. 

4  Avoc.  Is  he  sworn? 
Not.  He  is. 

3  Avoc.  Speak  then. 

Corv.  This  woman,  please  your  father- 
hoods, is  a  whore. 
Of  most  hot  exercise,  more  than  a  par- 
trich,3 

Upon  record 

I  Avoc.  No  more. 

Corv.  Neighs  like  a  jennet. 

Not.  Preserve  the  honour  of  the  court 

*  Have  they  made  you  to  this  ?]    Wrought 
you  by  previous  instruction,  &c.     See  p.  28;^  a. 

*  More  than  a  partrich,]  The  salacious 
nature  of  this  bird  is  taken  notice  of  by  all  the 
ancient  writers  of  natural  history.  Thus  iElian, 
L.  iiL  c.  5.  Il6p£iKesfieaxoaTOpc$euriva^>ofi(n^. 
And  again,  Aayi/urraTOv  oe  6  irepdi^  iceu  ^jov^maw. 
Ibid.  L.  vii.  c.  19.  And  Pliny,  Nat.  HistVL.  x. 
c.  33:  Neqtie  in  alio  animalt  par  opus  libidini, 
drt:.— Whal. 
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Ccrv.  I  shall, 
Axk^  modesty  of  your  most  reverend  ears. 
A-ikI  yet  I  hope  that  I  may  say,  these  eyes 
I^a.ve  seen  her  glued  unto  that  piece  of 

cedar, 

lliat  fine  well  timbered  gallant :  and  that 

here* 

Tlie  letters  may  be  read,   thorough  the 

horn, 
That  make  the  story  perfect. 
Jilos.  Excellent !  sir. 
Corv.  There  is  no  shame  in  this  now,  is 
there  ?  \Aside  to  Mosca. 

JSdos.  None. 

Corv.  Or  if  I  said,  I  hoped  that  she 
were  onward 
To  her  damnation,  if  there  be  a  heU 
Greater  than  whore  and  woman  ;  a  good 

CathoUc 
^ay  make  the  doubt. 

3  Avoc.  His  grief  hath  made  him  frantic. 

1  Avoc.  Remove  him  hence. 

2  Avoc.  Look  to  the  woman. 

[Celia  swoons. 
Corv.  Rare! 
Prettily  feigned  again ! 

4  Avoc.  Stand  from  about  her, 

1  Avoc.  Give  her  the  air. 

3  Avoc.  What  can  you  say  ? 

[To  Mosca. 
Mos.  My  wound. 
May  it  please  your  wisdoms,  speaks  for 

me,  received 
In  aid  of  my  good  patron,  when  he  mist 
His  sought-for  father,  when   that   well- 
taught  dame 
Had  her  cue  given  her  to  cry  out,  A  rape  1 
Bon.  O  most  laid  impudence  \^  Fathers — 

3  Avoc.  Sir,  be  silent ; 
You  had  your  hearing  free,  so  must  they 

theirs. 

2  Avoc.  I  do  begin  to  doubt  the  im- 
posture here. 

4  Avoc.    This  wopian  has  too    many 
moods. 

Volt.  Grave  fathers, 
She  is  a  creature  of  a  most  profest 
And  prostituted  lewdness. 

Corv.  Most  impetuous, 
Unsatisfied,  grave  fathers ! 

Volt.  May  her  feignings 


I  \ 


^  And  that,  here,  &»c.'\  AtucrucMf,  pointinjg^ 
to  his  forehead :  the  allusion,  in  the  next  line,  is 
to  the  horn-book  of  children.  Our  old  writers 
are  never  weary  of  their  ridiculous  jests  on  the 
transparency  of  these  badees  of  cuckoldom : 
Thus  Shakspeare :  "  He  hath  the  har-n  of  abun- 
dance, and  the  lightness  of  his  wife  shines  through 
\\P— Henry  /K  Pt.  2,  act  L  sc  a. 


Not  take  your  wisdoms  :  but  this  day  she 

baited 
A  stranger,  a  grave  knight,  with  her  loose 

eyes, 
And  more  lascivious  kisses.    This  man  saw 

them. 
Together  on  the  water,  in  a  gondola. 
Mos.  Here  is  the  lady  herself,  that  saw 

them  too, 
Without ;  who  then  had  in  the  open  streets 
Pursued  them,  but  for  saving  l^er  knight's 

honour. 

1  Avoc.  Produce  that  lady. 

2  Avoc.  Let  her  come.       \Exit  Mosca. 
4  Avoc.  These  things, 

They  strike  with  wonder. 

3  Avoc.  I  am  turned  a  stone. 

Re-enter  Mosca  with  Lady  Would-be. 

Mos.  Be  resolute,  madam. 
Lady  P.  Ay,  this  same  is  she. 

{Pointing  to  Celia. 
Out,  thou  camelion  harlot !  now  thine  eyes 
Vie  tears  with  the  hyaena.    Dar'st  thou 

look 
Upon  my   wronged    face?    I    cry    your 

pardons, 
I  fear  I  have  forgettingly  transgrest 

Against  the  dignity  of  the  court 

2  Avoc.  No,  madam. 

Lady  P.  And  been  exorbitant 

2  Avoc.  You  have  not,  lady. 

4  Avoc.  These  proofs  are  strong. 
Lady  P.  Surely,  I  had  no  purpose 

To  scandalize  your  honours,  or  my  sex's. 

3  Avoc.  We  do  believe  it. 

Lady  P.  Surely  you  may  believe  it. 

2  Avoc.  Madam,  we  do. 

Lady  P.  Indeed  you  may  ;  my  breeding 
Is  not  so  coarse 

4  Avoc.  We  know  it. 
Lady  P.  To  offend 

With  pertinacy 

3  Avoc.  Lady 

Lady  P.  Such  a  presence ! 
No  surely. 

I  Avoc.  We  well  think  it. 

Lady  P.  You  may  think  it. 

I  Avoc.  Let  her  o'ercome.3    What  wit- 
nesses have  you. 
To  make  good  your  report? 


*  O  ntosi  laid  impudence  I]  i.e.,  plotted,  de- 
signed, well  contrived. — ^Whal. 

'  X  Avoc.  Let  her  o'ercome.]  There  never 
was  a  character  supported  with  more  propriety 
than  this  of  Lady  Would-be.  She  comes  into 
the  court  in  all  the  violence  of  passion,  and  hav- 
ing vented  her  rage  in  a  hasty  epithet  or  two,  re- 
lapses into  her  usual  formality,  and  begins  to 
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Bon.  Our  consdenoes. 

Cel.  And  heaven,  that  never  fails  the 

innocent. 
4  Avoc.  These  are  no  testimonies. 
Bon.  Not  in  your  courts, 
Where  multitude  and  clamour  overcomes. 
I  Avoc.  Nay,  then  you  do  wax  insolent. 

Re-enter  Officers,  bearing  Volpone 
on  a  couch. 

Volt.  Here,  here. 
The  testimony  comes  that  will  convince. 
And  put  to   utter   dumbness   their  bold 

tongues ! 
See  here,  grave  lathers,  here's  theravisher. 
The   rider    on  men's    wives,    the    great 

impostor. 
The  grand  voluptuary  !  Do  you  not  think 
These  limbs  should  affect  venery  ?  or  these 

eyes 
Covet  a  concubine  ?  pray  you  mark  these 

hands ; 
Are  they  not  fit  to  stroke  a  lady's  breasts? 
Perhaps  he  doth  dissemble  ! 
Bon.  So  he  does. 

Volt.  Would  you  have  him  tortured  ? 
Bon.  I  would  have  him  proved. 
Volt.  Best  try  him  then  with  goads,  or 

burning  irons ; 
Put  him  to  the  strappado  :  I  have  heard 
The  rack  hath  cured  the  gout ;  faith,  give 

it  him. 
And  help  him  of  a  malady  ;  be  courteous. 
I'll    undertake,    before    these    honoured 

fathers. 
He  shall  have  vet  as  many  left  diseases, 
As   she   has  known  adulterers,   or  thou 

strumpets. 
O,  my  most  equal  hearers,  if  these  deeds. 
Acts  of  this  bold    and  most   exorbitant 

strain. 
May    pass    with   sufferance,    what    one 

citizen 
But  owes  the  forfeit  of  his  life,  yea,  fame. 
To  him  that  dares  traduce  him  ?  which  of 

you 
Are  safe,  my  honoured  fathers?  I  would  ask, 
With  leave  of  your  grave  fatherhoods,  if 

their  plot 
Have  any  face  or  colour  like  to  truth? 
Or  if,  unto  the  dullest  nostril  here. 
It  smell  not   rank,   and  most   abhorred 

slander? 


compliment  the  judges.  Tired  with  her  breeding 
and  eloquence,  they  cease  to  notice  her,  and 
proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  other  parties. 

Whal. 


I  crave  your  care  of  this  good  gentleman, 
Whose  life  is  much  endangered  by  their 

fable ; 

And  as  for  them,  I  will  conclude  with  this,  { 
That  vicious  p>ersons,  when  they're  hot, 

and  fleshed 
In  impious  acts,  their  constancy  abounds : 
Damned  deeds  are  done  with  greatest  con- 
fidence. 

1  Avoc.   Take  them    to  custody,    and 
sever  them. 

2  Avoc.  Tis  pity  two  such    prodigies 
should  live. 

1  Avoc.   Let    the    old    gentleman  be 
returned  with  care. 

[Exeunt  Officers  with  Volpone. 
I'm  sorry  our  credulity  hath  wronged  him. 
4  Avoc.  These  are  two  creatures  ! 

3  Avoc.  I've  an  earthquake  in  me. 

2  Avoc.  Their    shame,    even    in    their 
cradles,  fled  their  faces. 

4  Avoc.  You  have  done  a  worthy  service 
to  the  state,  sir. 

In  their  discovery.  [To  Volt. 

I  Avoc.  You  shall  hear,  ere  night. 
What  punishment  the  court  decre«^  upon 
them. 

[Exeunt  Avocat.   Not.  aTtd  Officers 
with  Bonario  and  Celia. 
Volt.  We  thank  your  fatherhoods.  How 

like  you  it  ? 
Mos.  Rare. 
I'd  have  your  tongue,  sir,  tipt  wth  gold 

for  this ; 
I'd  have  you  be  the  heir  to  the  whole  city ; 
The  earth  I'd  have  want  men  ere    you 

want  living : 
They're  bound  to  erect  your  statue  in  St. 

Mark's. 
Signior  Corvino,  I  would  have  you  go 
And  shew    yourself  that  you   have  con- 
quered. 
Corv.  Yes. 

Mos.  It  was  much  better  that  you  should 
profess 
Yourself  a  cuckold  thus,   than  that  the 

other 
Should  have  been  proved. 

Corv.  Nay,  I  considered  that : 
Now  it  is  her  fault. 
Mos.  Then  it  had  been  yours. 
Corv.  True ;  I  do  doubt  this  advocate 

stiU. 
Mos.  V  faith. 
You  need  not,   I  dare  ease  you  of  that 
care. 
Corv.  I  trust  thee,  Mosca.  [Exit, 

Mos.  As  your  own  soul,  sir. 
Corb,  Mosca! 
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Mos.  Now  for  your  business,  sir. 
Corb.  How  !  have  you  business? 
Mos.  Yes,  yours,  sir. 
Corb.  O,  none  else. 
Mos.  None  else,  not  I. 
Corb.  Be  careful  then. 
Mos.  Rest  you  with  both  your  eyes,  sir. 
Corb.  Dispatch  it. 
Mos.  Instantly. 
Corb.  And  look  that  all, 
Whatever,  be  put  in,  jewels,  plate,  moneys, 
Household  stuff,  bedding,  curtains. 

Mos.  Curtain-rings,  sir : 
Only  the  advocate's  fee  must  be  deducted. 
Corb.   I'll  pay  him  now  ;  you'll  be  too 

prodigal. 
Mos.  Sir,  I  must  tender  it. 
Corb.  Two  chequines  is  well. 
Mos.  No,  six,  sir. 
Corb.  'Tis  too  much. 
Mos.  He  talked  a  great  while ; 
You  must  consider  that,  sir., 

Corb.  Well,  there's  three 

Mos.  I'll  give  it  him. 

Corb.  Do  so,  and  there's  for  thee. 

{Exit. 
Mos.    Bountiful    bones!    What  horrid 
strange  offence 
Did   he  commit   'gainst   nature,  ^  in  his 

youth, 
Worthy  this  age?   \Asidc.'\  You  see,  sir, 

\to  Volt.]  how  I  work    • 
Unto  your  ends ;  take  you  no  notice. 

VolU  No, 
I'll  leave  you.  \Exit. 

Mos.  All  is  yours,  the  devil  and  all: 
Good  advocate! — Madam,  I'll  bring  you 
home. 
Lady  P.  No,  I'll  go  see  your  patron. 
Mos.  That  you  shall  not: 
ni  tell  you  why.    My  purpose  is  to  urge 
My  patron  to  reform  his  will ;  and  for 


1  What  strange  offence 

Did  he  commit  'gainst  nature y  &*c.'\ 

"  Cur  hac  in  tempore  duret  1 
Quod /acinus  dignuin  tarn  iongo  admiserit 
tevo," — ^Juv,  Sat.  lo. 

Tliere  are  other  imitations  of  Juvenal  in  this 
scene,    which,    like    this,    are    all  sufficiently 
obvious. 
*  'Fore  God,  my  left  leg  *gan  to  have  ilte 

cramp, 
And  I  apprehended  straight  sonu  power  had 

struck  me 
With  a  dead  palsy.]  Alluding  to  a  piece  of 
ancient  superstition,  that  all  sudden  conster- 
nation of  mind,  and  sudden  pains  of  the  body, 
such  as  cramps,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  &c., 
were  ominous,  and  presages  of  evil.  Hence  we 
VOL.  I. 


The  zeal  you  have  shewn  to-day,  whereas 

before 
You  were  but  third  or  fourth,  you  shall  be 

now 
Put  in  the  first ;  which  would  appear  as 

begged 

If  you  were  present.    Therefore 

Lady  P.  You  shall  sway  me.     \ExeunU 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Volpone's  House. 
Enter  Volpone. 

Volp.  Well,  I  am  here,  and  all  this  brun^ 

is  past. 
I  ne'er  was  in  dislike  with  my  disguise 
Till  this  fled  moment:  here  'twas  good,  in 

private ; 
But  in  your  public, — cave  whilst  I  breathe. 
'Fore  God,  my  left  leg  'gan  to  have  the 

cramp, 
And  I  apprehended  straight  some  power 

had  struck  me 
With  a  dead  palsy.  2    Well !  I  must  be 

merry. 
And  shake  it  off.    A  many  of  these  fears 
Would  put  me  into  some  villainous  disease, 
Should  they  come  thick  upon  me:  I'll  pre- 
vent 'em. 
Give  me  a  bowl  of  lusty  \^ine,  to  fright 
This  humour  from  my  heart.    [Drinks. ^ 

Hum,  hum,  hum  ! 
'Tis  almost  gone  already  ;  I  shall  conquer. 
Any  device  now  of  rare  ingenious  knavery, 
That  would  possess  me   with    a   violent 

laughter. 
Would  make  me  up  again.  [Drinks  again. \ 

So,  so,  so,  so  ! 
This  heat  is  life ;  'tis  blood  by  this  time : — 

Mosca ! 


may  explain,  as  Mr.  Upton  remarks,  a  passage 
in  Plautus's  Miles  Gloriosus  : 

"  Schel.   Timeo  quod  rerum  gesserim  hie,  ita 
dorsus  totus prurit." 

And  in  his  BacchideSy  Nicobulus  says,   "  Caput 
prurit,  perti.'* — ^Whal. 

This  note,  the  whole  of  n^hich  Whalley  to4k 
from  Upton,  is  carefully  retained  in  his  corrected 
copy.  That  two  men  of  learning  (for  Whalley 
was  also  a  scholar)  should  fall  into  such  absurdi- 
ties, is  Xx\x\y  pitiable.  Volpone,  by  lying  so  long 
immovable  in  his  constrained  situation,  naturally 
begins  to  feel  the  cramp :  this,  his  fears,  magni- 
fied by  his  guilt,  represent  as  the  commencement 
of  a  divine  punishment.  Such  is  Uie  plain  sense 
of  the  passage. 

C  C 
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Enter  Mosca. 

Afos,  How  now,  sir?  does  the  day  look 
clear  again  ? 
Are  we   recovered,  and  wrought  out  of 

error, 
Into  our  way,  to  see  our  path  before  us  ? 
Is  our  trade  free  once  more  ? 
Volp.  Exquisite  Mosca ! 
Mos.  Was  it  not  carried  learnedly  ? 
Volp.  And  stoutly  : 
Good  wit?  are  greatest  in  extremities. 
Mos.  It  were  a  folly  beyond  thought  to 
trust 
Any  grand  act  unto  a  cowardly  spirit: 
You  are  not  taken  with  it  enough,  me- 
thinks. 
Volp.  O,  more  than  if  I  had  enjoyed  the 
wench : 
The  pleasure  of  all  woman-kind's  not  like  it. 
Mos.  Why,  now  you  speak,  sir.  We  must 
here  be  fixed ; 
Here  we  must  rest ;  this  is  our  master- 
piece ;  , 
We  cannot  think  to  go  beyond  this. 

Volp.  True, 
Thou  hast  played  thy  prize,  my  precious 
Mosca. 
Mos.  Nay,  sir,  • 

To  gull  the  court 

Volp.  And  quite  divert  the  torrent 
Upon  the  innocent. 
Mos.  Yes,  and  to  make 

So  rare  a  music  out  of  discords 

Volp.  Right. 
That  yet  to  me's  the  strangest,  how  thou 

hast  borne  it ! 
That  these,  being  so  divided  'mongst  them- 
selves, 
Should  not  scent  somewhat,  or  in  me  or 

thee, 
Or  doubt  their  own  side. 

Mos.  True,  they  will  not  see't. 
Too  much  light  blinds  them,  I  think.  Each 

of  them 
Is   so  possest^  and   stuft  with   his   own 
hopes 

1  Each  of  them. 

Is  so  possest,  &*c.]  These  touches  are  skilful 
in  the  extreme.  They  are  natural  in  the  speaker, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  best  explanation  and 
defence  of  the  plot  of  the  drama. 

«  I  looked  sHU 

_  When  he  would  shift  a  shirt;']  Through  the 
violence  of  action  accompanying  his  eloquence. 
The  modem  Italian  preachers  are  known  to  use 
great  vehemence  of  gesture  in  their  declamatory 
harangues ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  equsdly  so 
with  the  advocates  at  the  bar.  Nor  was  it 
otherwise  with  the  advocates  of  old :  the  death 


That  anything  unto  the  contrary, 
Never  so  true,  or  never  so  apparent. 
Never  so  palpable,  they  will  resist  it- 


Volp.  Like  a  temptation  of  the  devil. 
Mos.  Right,  sir. 
Merchants  may  talk  of  trade,   and  your 

great  signiors 
Of  land  that  yields  well ;  but  if  Italy 
Have  any  glebe  more  fruitful  than  these 

fellows, 
I  am  deceived.     Did  not  yoiur  advocate 
rare? 
Volp.  O — "  My  most  honoured  fathers, 
my  grave  fathers, 
Under  correction  of  your  fatherhoods. 
What  face  of  truth  is  here  ?  If  these  strange 

deeds 
May  pass,  most  honoured  fathers" — I  had 

much  ado 
To  forbear  laughing. 
Mos.  It  seemed  to  me,  you  sweat,  sir. 
Volp.  In  troth,  I  did  a  Uttle. 
Mos,  But  confess,  sir. 
Were  you  not  daunted  ? 

Volp.  In  good  faith,  I  was 
A  little  in  a  mist,  but  not  dejected  ; 
Never  but  still  myself. . 
Mos.  I  think  it,  sir. 
Now,  so  truth  help  me,  I  must  needs  say 

this,  sir. 
And  out  of  conscience  for  your  advocate. 
He  has  taken  pains,  in  faith,  sir,  and  de- 
served, 
In  my  poor  judgment,  I  speak  it  under 

favour. 
Not  to  contrary  you,  sir,  very  richly — 
Well — to  be  cozened. 

Volp.  Troth,  and  I  think  so  too. 
By  that  I  heard  him  in  the  latter  end. 
Mos.  O,  but  before,  sir:  had  you  heard 
him  first 
Draw  it  to  certain  heads,  then  aggravate. 
Then  use  his  vehement  figures — I  looked 

still 
When  he  would  shift  a  shirt  ;^  and  doing 

this 
Out  of  pure  love,  no  hope  of  gain 

of  the  great  orator  Hortensius  was  occasioned 
by  a  cold  he  got,  after  pleading  with  his  usual 
energy  and  warmth  in  behalf  of  a  client. — 
Whal. 

Could  Whalley  have  heard  the  Neapolitan 
"  advocates"  of  the  present  day  plead  the  cause 
of  an  ass-driver  or  a  basket-woman,  where  the 
value  of  the  whole  matter  in  dispute  (grapes  or 
apples)  frequently  falls  short  of  threepence,  he 
would  have  found  his  conjecture  amply  verified. 
The  fees  which  stimulate  the  supernatural  exer- 
tions of  these  "poor  rag[s"  of  the  law  are  not 
iwworthy  of  the    magnificent   questions   agi- 
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Volp.  'Tis  right. 
I  cannot  answer  him  Mosca,  as  I  would, 
Not  yet ;  but  for  thy  sake,  at  thy  entreaty, 
I  will  begin,  even  now — to  vex  them  all, 
This  very  instant. 

Mos.  Good  sir. 

Volp.  Call  the  dwarf 
And  eunuch  forth. 

Mos.  Castrone,  Nano ! 

.     Enter  Castrone  and  Nano. 

Nano.  Here. 

Volp.  Shall  we  have  a  jig  now  ?' 
Mos.  What  you  please,  sir. 
Volp.  Go, 
Straight  give  out  about  the  streets,  you 

two, 
That  I  am  dead ;  do  it  with  constancy. 
Sadly,  do  you  hear?^  impute  it  to  the  grief 
Of  this  late  slander. 

{Exeunt  Cast,  and  Nano. 
Mos.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 
Volp.  O, 
I  shall  have  instantly  my  Vulture,  Crow, 
Raven,  come  flying  hither,  on  the  news. 
To  peck  for  carrion,  my  she-wolf,  and  all, 

Greedy,  and  full  of  expectation 

Mos.  And  then  to  have  it  ravished  from 

their  mouths ! 
Volp.  'Tis  true.    I  will  have  thee  put  on 
a  gown, 
And  ta^e  upon  thee,  as  thou  wert  mine 

heir; 
Shew  them  a  Will.   Open  that  chest,  and 

reach 
Forth  one  of  those  that  has  the  blanks ;  I'll 

straight 
Put  in  thy  name. 
Mos.  It  will  be  rare,  sir. 

\(iives  him.  a  paper, 
Volp.  Ay, 
When  they  ev'n  gape,  and  find  themselves 

deluded 

Mos.  Yes. 

Volp.  And  thou  use  them  scurvily ! 
Dispatch,  get  on  thy  gown. 
Mos.  {putting  on  a  gown."]    But  what, 
sir,  if  they  ask 
After  the  body? 

tated.  The  siccus  petasunculus  et  vas  Pelami- 
dunif  which,  in  Juvenal's  days,  rewarded  the  toil 
and  skill  of  their  learned  predecessors,  are  now 
seldom  heard  of.  The  joint  labours  of  the  whole 
fraternity  would  scarce^  be  estiinated  at  the 
price  of  the  humblest  of  such  dainties. 

^  Sltall  we  have  a  jig  now  f]  A  piece  of  low 
humour,  a  farce ;  such  as  that  whicn  he  imme- 
'diately  proposes. 

'  Sadly,  do  you  heart]   Not  sorrowfully ;  but 


Volp.  Say,  it  was  corrupted. 
Mos.  I'll  say  it  stunk,  sir ;  and  was  fain 
to  have  it 
Coffined  up  instantly,  and  sent  away. 
Volp.  Anything ;  what  thou  wilt.  Hold, 
here's  my  Will. 
Get  thee  a  cap,  a  count-book,  pen  and  ink. 
Papers  afore  thee  ;  sit  as  thou  wert  taking 
An  inventory  of  parcels:  I'll  get  up 
Behind  the  curtain,  on  a  stool,  and  hearken: 
Sometime  peep  over,  see  how  they  do  look, 
With  what  degrees  their  blood  doth  leave 

their  faces. 
O,  'twill  afford  me  a  rare  meal  of  laughter! 
Mos.  [putting  on  a  cap,  and  setting  out 
the  table,  6*^.]  Your  advocate  will  turn 
stark  dull  upon  it. 
Volp.  It  will  take  off  his  oratory's  edge. 
Mos.   But  your  clarissimo,   old  round- 
back,  he 
Will  crump  you  like  a  hog-louse,  with  the 
touch. 
Volp.  And  what  Corvino  ? 
Mos.  O,  sir,  look  for  him. 
To-morrow  morning,  with  a  rope  and  dag- 
ger. 
To  visit  all  the  streets  ;  he  must  run  mad. 
My  lady  too,  that  came  into  the  court, 

1*  bear  false  witness  for  your  worship 

Volp.  Yes, 
And  kissed  me  'fore  the  fathers,  when  my 

face 
Flowed  all  with  oils— 

Mos.  And  sweat,  sir.    Why,  your  gold 
Is  such  another  med'cine,  it  dries  up 
All  those  offensive  savours:  it  transforms 
The  most  deformed,   and  restores  them 

lovely. 
As  'twere  the  strange  poetical  girdle.3  Jove 
Could  not  invent  t'  himself  a  shroud  more 

subtle 
To  pass  Acrisius'  guards.    It  is  the  thing 
Makes  all  the  world  her  grace,  her  youth, 
her  beauty. 
Volp.  I  think  she  loves  me. 
Mos.  Who?  the  lady,  sir? 
She's  jealous  of  you. 

Volp.  Dost  thou  say  so  ? 

{Knocking  within . 


vrith  a  confirmed  and  serious  countenance.    See 

p.236tf. 
*  //  transforms 

The  most  deformed,  and  restores  them  lovely , 
As  'troere  tJts  strange  Poetical  girdle.]    This 

is  from  the  dialogue  of  Lucian^  already  quoted : 

Merairoiei  rove  a/yu>p<^orepotr$  oNnrep  o  itoiittucoc 

eicetvof  #ce<rT09. — Whal. 
The  allusion  in  the  next  line  is  to  the  well- 

knoMm  fable  of  Danae,  the  daughter  of  Acrisius. 
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Mos,  Hark, 
There's  some  already. 

Volp.  Look. 

Mos.  It  is  the  Vulture ; 
He  has  the  quickest  scent. 

Volp.  I'll  to  my  place, 
Thou  to  thy  posture. 

{Goes  behind  the  curtain. 

Mos.  I  am  set. 

Volp.  But,  Mosca, 
Play  the  artificer  now,  torture  them  rarely. 

Enter  Voltore. 

Volt.  How  now,  my  Mosca? 
Mos.     [writing.']      "  Turkey     carpets, 
nine 

Volt.  Taking  an  inventory !  that  is  well. 

Mos.  ' '  Two  suits  of  bedding,  tissue " 

Volt.  Where's  the  Will. 
Let  me  read  that  the  while. 

Enter  Servants  with  Corbaccio  in  a  chair. 

Corb.  So,  set  me  down, 
And  get  you  home.         {Exeunt  Servants. 
Volt.  Is  he  come  now,  to  trouble  usi 

Mos.  "  Of  cloth  of  gold,  two  more •" 

Corb.  Is  it  done,  Mosca? 

Mos.  "  Of  several  velvets,  eight " 

Volt.  I  like  his  care. 
Corb.  Dost  thou  not  hear? 

Enter  Corvino. 

Corv.  Ha !  is  the  hour  come,  Mosca? 
Volp.   {J>eeping  over  the  curtain."]   Af, 

now  they  muster. 
Corv.  Wiiat  does  the  advocate  here, 
Or  this  Corbaccio  ? 

Corb.  What  do  these  here  ? 

Enter  Lady  Ppl.  Would-be. 

Lady  P.  Mosca ! 
Is  his  thread  spun  ? 

Afos.  ' '  Eight  chests  of  linen '* 

Volp.  O, 
My  fine  Dame  Would-be,  too ! 

Corv.  Mosca,  the  Will, 
That  I  may  shew  it  these,  and  rid  them 
hence. 

Mos.    "Six  chests  of  diaper,   four  of 
damask. ' ' — There. 

{Gives  them  the  Will  carelessly^ 
over  his  shoulder. 


Corb.  Is  that  the  Will? 

Mos.  "  Down-beds,  and  bolsters- 


Volp.  Rare! 
Be  busy  still.     Now  they  begin  to  flutter: 
They  never  think  of  roe.     Look,  see,  see, 

see  1 
How  their  swift  eyes  run  over  the  long 

deed, 
Unto  the  name,  and  to  the  legacies. 
What  is  bequeathed  them  there 

Mos.  ' '  Ten  suits  of  hangings " 


Volp.  Pcj^  in  their  garters,  Mosca.  Now 
their  hopes 
Are  at  the  gasp. 

Volt.  Mosca  the  heir  ! 
Corb.  What's  that? 
Volp.  My  advocate  is  dumb ;  look  to 
my  merchant, 
He  has  heard  of  some  strange  storm,  a 

ship  is  lost. 
He  faints ;   my   lady   will   swoon.     Old 

glazen-eyes. 
He  hath  not  reached  his  despair  yet. 

Corb.  All  these 
Are  out  of  hope ;  I  am,  sure,  the  man. 

{Takes  the  Will. 
Corv.  But,  Mosca 

Mos.  "  Two  cabinets " 

Corv.  Is  this  in  earnest  ? 

Mos.  "One 
Of  ebony " 

Corv.  Or  do  you  but  delude  me? 

Mos.  "The  other,   mother  of  pearl" — 

I  am  very  busy. 

Good  faith,  it  is  a  fortime  thrown  upon 
me 

"Item,  one  salt  of  agate" — not  my  seek- 
ing. 

Lady  P.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 

Mos.    "A  perfumed   box" — Pray  you 
forbear. 
You   see    I'm    troubled — "made   of*  an 
onjrx " 

Lady  P.  How! 

Mos.  To-morrow  or  next  day,  I  shall  be 
at  leisure 
To  talk  with  you  all. 

Corv.  Is  this  my  large  hope's  issue? 
Lady  P.  Sir,  I  must  have  a  fairer  answer. 
Mos.  Madam ! 
Marry^  and  shall :  pray  you,  fairly  quit  my 

house. 
Nay,   raise  no  tempest  with  your  looks; 
but  hark  you, 
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Remember  what  your  ladyship  offered  me 
To  put  you  in  an  heir ;  go  to,  think  on  it : 
And  what  you  said  e'en  your  best  madams 

did 
For    maintenance;    and    why    not   you? 

Enough. 
Go  home,  and  use  the  poor  Sir  Pol,  your 

knight,  well. 
For  fear  I  tell  some  riddles ;  go,  be  melan- 
choly. 

[Exii  Lady  Would-be. 
Volp.  O,  my  fine  devil ! 
Corv.  Mosca,  pray  you  a  word. 
Afos.  Lord  !  will  not  you  take  your  dis- 
patch hence  yet  ? 
Metliinks,  of  all,  you  should  have  been  the 

example. 
Why  should  you  stay  here?  with  what 

thought,  what  promise  ? 
Hear  you ;  do  you  not  know,  I  know  you 

an  ass, 
And  that  you  would  most  fain  have  been  a 

wittol 
If  fortune  would  have  let  you  ?  that  you  are 
A  declared  cuckold,  on  good  terms  ?    This 

pearl, 
You'll  say,  was  yours  ?  right :  this  diamond? 
I'll  not  deny  't,  but  thank  you.   Much  here 

else? 
It  may  be  so.    Why,  think  that  these  good 

works 
May  help  to  hide  your  bad.     I'll  not  be- 
tray you ; 
Although  you  be  but  extraordinary, 
And  have  it  only  in  title,  it  suffice!  h  : 
Go  home,  be  melancholy  too,  or  mad. 

{£xU  Corvino. 
Vblp.  Rare  Mosca  !  how  his  villainy  be- 
comes him  [ 
Voii.  Certain  he  doth  delude  all  these 

for  me. 
Cord.  Mosca  the  heir  ! 
Volp.  O,  his  four  eyes  have  found  it. 
Cord.  I  am  cozened,  cheated,  by  a  para- 
site slave ; 
Harlot,  thou  hast  gulled  me. 

Mos.  Yes,  sir.    Stop  your  mouth. 
Or  I  shall  draw  the  only  tooth  is  left. 
Are  not  you  he,  that  filthy  covetous  wretch. 
With  the  three  legs,  that  here,  in  hope  of  prey. 
Have,  any  time  this  three  years,  snuffed 

about, 
With  your  most  grovelUng  nose,  and  would 

have  hired 
Me  to  the  poisoning  of  my  patron,  sir : 
Are  not  you  he  that  have  to-day  in  court 
Professed  the  disinheriting  of  your  son  ? 
Perjured  yourself?   Go  home,  and  die,  and 
stink; 


If  you  but  croak  a  syllable,  all  comes  out : 
Away,  and  call  your  porters  !    tjExi/  Cor- 
baccio.]    Go,  go,  stink. 

Vbip.  Excellent  varlet ! 

yoU.  Now,  my  faithful  Mosca, 
I  find  thy  constancy — 

Mos.  Sir! 

Voi/.  Sincere. 

Mos.  {writing,']  "A  table        ' 
Of    porphyry" — I    marie    you'll  be  thus 
troublesome. 

Volt.  Nay,  leave  off  now,  they  are  gone. 
Mos,  Why,  who  are  you  ? 
What !  who  did  send  for  you?    O,  cry  you 

mercy, 
Reverend  sir  I    Good  faith,  I  am  grieved 

for  you. 
That  any  chance  of  mine  should  thus  de- 
feat 
Your  (I  must  needs  say)  most  deserving 

travails : 
But  I  protest,  sir,  it  was  cast  upon  me, 
And  I  could  almost  wish  to  be  without  it, 
But  that  the  will  o'  the  dead  must  be  ob- 
served. 
Marry,  my  joy  is  that  you  need  it  not ; 
You  have  a  gift,  sir  (thank  your  education). 
Will  never  let  you  want,  while  there  are 

men, 
And  malice,  to  breed  causes.    Would  I 

had 
But  half  the  like,  for  all  my  fortune,  sir  1 
If  I  have  any  suits,  as  I  do  hope, 
Things  being  so  easy  and  direct,  I  shall 

not, 
I  will  make  bold  with  your  obstreperous 

aid. 
Conceive  me, — for  your  fee,  sir.     In  mean 

time. 
You  that  have  so  much  law,  I  know  have 

the  conscience 
Not  to  be  covetous  of  what  is  mine. 
Good  sir,  I  thank  you  for  my  plate  ;  'twill 

help 
To  set  up  a  young  man.    Good  faith,  you 

look 
As  you  were  costive;  best  go  hom.e  and 

purge,  sir.  [Exit  Voltore. 

Volp.  [comes  from  behind  the  curtain^ 

Bid  him  eat  lettuce  well.'    My  witty 

mischief. 


*  Bid  him.  eat  lettuce  well.] — as  a  soporific. 
"Did  I  eat  any  lettuce  to  supper  last  night, 
that  I  am  so  sleepy  t" — Greenes  Tu  Q$togtte, 
And  Pope : 

"  If  your  point  be  rest, 
Lettuce^  and  cowslip-wme  ;  probatum  est." 
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Let  me  embrace  thee.    O  that  I  could  now 
Transform  thee  to  a  Venus ! — Mosca,  go, 
Straight  take  my  habit  of  clarissimo, 
And  walk  the  streets;   be  seen,  torment 

them  more : 
We  must  pursue,  as  well  as  plot.    Who 

would 
Have  lost  this  feast  ? 
Mos.  I  doubt  it  will  lose  them. 
Volp.  O,  my  recovery  shall  recover  all. 
That  I  could  now  but  think  on  some  dis- 
guise 
To  meet  them  in,  and  ask  them  questions : 
How  I  would  vex  them  still  at  every  turn  ! 
Mos.  Sir,  I  can  fit  you. 
Volp.  Canst  thou  ? 
Mos.  Yes,  I  know 
One  o'  the  commandadori,  sir,  so  like  you ; 
Him  will  I  straight  make  drunk,  and  bring 
you  his  habit. 
Volp.  A  rare  disguise,  and  answering 
thy  brain ! 
O,  I  will  be  a  sharp  disease  unto  them. 

Mos.  Sir,  you  must  look  for  curses 

Volp.  Till  they  burst ; 
The  Fox  fares  ever  best  when  he  is  curst. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Hall  in  Sir  Politick's 
Hotise. 

Enter  Peregrine  disguised,  and  three 
Merchants. 

Per.  Am  I  enough  disguised  ? 

I  Mer.  I  warrant  you. 

Per.   All  my  ambition  is  to  fright  him 

only. 
a  Mer,   If  you  could  ship  him  away, 

'twere  excellent. 
3  Mer.  To  Zant,  or  to  Aleppo  ! 
Per.  Yes,  and  have  his 
Adventures  put  i'  the  Book  of  Voyages,^ 
And  his  gulled  story  registered  for  truth. 
Well,  gentlemen,  when  I  am  in  a  while, 
And  that  you  think  us  warm  in  our  dis- 
course, 
Know  your  approaches. 
I  Mer,  Trust  it  to  our  care. 

[Exeunt  Merchants. 


'  In  the  Book  of  Voyages^    I  know  not  what 

S articular  book  Jonson  had  in  view  here,  unless 
e  may  be  thought  to  allude  to  the  early  volumes 
of  Hakluyt,  a  man  never  to  be  mentioned  Mrithout 
praise  and  veneration.  Collections  of  voyages, 
however,  were  sufficiently  numerous  in  the  poet's 
line,  when  they  formed  the  delight  of  ail  classes 
of  people ;  many  of  them  too  contained  ''stories" 


Enter  Waiting-woman. 

Per.  Save  you,  fair  lady!    Is  Sir  Pol 
within  ? 

Worn.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Per.  Pray  you  say  unto  him 
Here  is  a  merchant,  upon  earnest  business. 
Desires  to  speak  with  him. 

Worn.  I  will  see,  sir.  \Exit. 

Per.  Pray  you. 
I  see  the  family  is  all  female  here. 

Re-enter  W^ting-woman. 

Worn.   He   says,    sir,  he  has  weigiity 

affairs  of  state, 
That  now  require  him  whole ;  some  other 

time 
You  may  possess  him. 

Per.  Pray  you  say  again. 
If  those  require  him  whole,  these  will  exact 

him, 
Whereof   I    bring   him    tidings.      \_Exit 

Woman.]     What  might  be 
His  grave  ^Sixa   of  state  now  !   how  to 

make 
Bolognian  sausages  here  in  Venice,  sparing 
One  o'  the  ingredients  ? 

Re-enter  Waiting-woman. 

Worn.  Sir,  he  says,  he  knows 
By  your  word  tidings ^^  that  you  are  no 

statesman, 
And  therefore  wills  you  stay. 

Per.  Sweet,  pray  you  return  him ; 
I  have  not  read  so  many  proclamations. 
And  studied  them  for  words,  as   he  has 

done 

But — here  he  deigns  to  come. 

[Eocit  Woman. 


Enter  Sir  Politick. 


There   hath 


Sir  P.  Sir,  I  must  crave 
Your    courteous    pardon. 

chanced  to-day 
Unkind  disaster  'twixt  my  lady  and  me ; 
And  I  was  penning  my  apology, 
To  give  her  satisfaction,  as  you  came  now. 
Per.  Sir,  I  am  grieved  I  bring  you  worse 
disaster: 


not  onlv  **  registered"  but  received  *'  for  truth," 
altogether  as  extravagant  as  this  ridiculous  ad- 
venture of  Sir  Politick's,  which  had  ncthing  in 
it  to  shock  the  taste,  or  even  to  tax  the  credulity 
of  our  forefathers. 

•  By  your  word  tidings,]  The  state  term,  I 
I  presume,  was  intelligence.  Tidings,  Sir  Pol 
!  seems  to  consider  as  a  mercantile  or  city  phrase. 
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The    gentleman  you  met  at  the  port  to- 
day. 

That  told  you  he  was  newly  arrived 

Sir-  JF*,  Ay,  was 
A  fugitive  punk  ? 

JPer.    No,  sir,  a  spy  set  on  you : 
And.  he  has  made  relation  to  the  senate, 
That  you  profest  to  him  to  have  a  plot 
To  sell  the  State  of  Venice  to  the  Turk. 
Sir-  P.  O  me  I 

I^er,  For  which  warrants  are  signed  by 
this  time, 
To     apprehend  you,  and  to  search  your 
study 

For  papers 

Sir  P.  Alas,  sir,  I  have  none,  but  notes 

X>ra>vn  out  of  play-books 

JRer.  All  the  better,  sir. 

Sir  P.  And  some  essays.    What  shall 

I  do? 
I^er.  Sir,  best 
Convey  yourself  into  a  sugar-chest : 
Or,   if  you  coul4  lie  round,  a  frail  were 

rare.i 
And  I  could  send  you  aboard. 
Sir  P.  Sir,  I  but  talked  so, 
For  discourse  sake  merely. 

{Knocking  within. 
Per.  Hark  !  they  are  there. 
Sir  P.  I  am  a  wretch,  a  wretch ! 
Per.  What  will  you  do,  sir? 
Have    you   ne'er  a  currant-butt  to  leap 

into? 
They'll  put  you  to  the  rack ;  you  must  be 
sudden. 

Sir  P.  Sir,  I  have  an  ingine 

3  Mer.  {within. "l  Sir  Politick  Would-be ! 

2  Mer.  huiihin.j  Where  is  he  ? 

Sir  P.  That  I  have  thought  upon  before 

time. 
Per.  What  is  it? 

Sir  P.  I  shall  ne'er  endure  the  torture. 
Marry,  it  is,  sir,  of  a  tortoise-shell, 
Fitted  for  these  extremities :  pray  you,  sir, 

help  me. 

Here  I've  a  place,  sir,  to  put  back  my  legs. 

Please  you  to  lay  it  on,  sir,  [Lies  down 

while  Per.  places  the  shell  -upon  him.] 

— with  this  cap, 

And  my  black  gloves.    I'll  lie,  sir,  like  a 

tortoise, 
Till  they  are  gone. 
Per.  And  call  you  this  an  ingine? 


1  A  frail  werv  rare,'\  A  rush-basket  in  which 
raisins  and  figs  are  usually  packed. — ^Whal. 

*  'Tivere  a  rare  motion  to  be  seen  in  Fleet- 
street. '^  Where  exhibitions  of  this  nature  were 
usually  made  (see  p.   87  a),  and   where   not 


Sir  P.  Mine  own  device- 
bid  my  wife's  women 
To  bum  my  papers. 


-Grood  sir, 
{Exit  Per. 


The  three  Merchants  rush  in. 

1  Mer.  Where  is  he  hid  ? 
3  Mer.  We  must, 

And  will  sure  find  him. 

2  Mer.  Which  is  his  study? 

Re-enter  Peregrine. 

1  Mer.  What 
Are  you,  sir  ? 

Per.  I  am  a  merchant,  that  came  here 
To  look  upon  this  tortoise  ? 

3  Mer.  How ! 

1  Mer.  St.  Mark ! 
What  beast  is  this  ? 

Per.  It  is  a  fish. 

2  Mer.  Come  out  here ! 

Per.  Nay,  you  may  strike  him,  sir,  and 
tread  upon  him : 
He'll  bear  a  cart. 

1  Mer.  What,  to  run  over  him  ? 
Per.  Yes,  sir. 

3  Mer.  Let's  jump  upon  him. 

2  Mer.  Can  he  not  go  ? 
Per.  He  creeps,  sir. 

1  Mer.  Let's  see  him  creep. 

Per.  No,  good  sir,  you  will  hurt  him. 

2  Mer.  Heart,  I  will  see  him  creep,  or 
prick  his  guts. 

3  Mer.  Come  out  here ! 

Per.  Pray  you,  sir.— Creep  a  little. 

[Aside  to  Sir  Pol. 

1  Mer.  Forth. 

2  Mer.  Yet  farther. 
Per.  Good  sir ! — Creep. 

2  Mer.  We'll  see  his  legs. 

[They  pull  off  the  shell  and  discover 
him. 

3  Mer.  Ods  so,  he  has  garters  I 

1  Mer.  Ay,  and  gloves ! 

2  Mer.  Is  this 
Your  fearful  tortoise  ? 

Per.  [discovering himself. "]  Now,  Sir.Pol, 
we  are  even ; 
For  your  next  project  I  shall  be  prepared : 
I  am  sorry  for  the  funeral  of  your  notes,  sir. 

1  Mer.  'Twere  a  rare  motion  to  be  seen 
in  Fleet-street.2 

2  Mer.  Ay,  in  the  Term. 


improbably  some  such  "fearful  tortoise^''  half 
natural  and  half  artificial,  was  at  this  very  mstant 
abusing  the  credulous  curiosity  of  the  worthy 
citizens  and  their  wives.  There  is  a  pleasant  in- 
cident of  this  kind  in  The  City  Match. 
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z  Mer.  Or  Smithfield,  in  the  fair. 

3  Mer.  Methitiks  'tis  but  a  melancholy 

sight. 
Per.  Farewell,  most  politic  tortoise  ! 

[Exeunt  Per.  and  Merchants. 

Re-enter  Waiting-woman. 

Sir  P.  Where's  my  lady  ? 
Knows  she  of  this  ? 
Worn.  I  know  not,  sir. 
Sir  P.  Enquire. — 
O,  I  shall  be  the  fable  of  all  feasts, 
The  freight  of  the  gazetti,*  ship-boys'  tale; 
And,  which  is  worst,  even  talk  for  ordinaries. 
Worn.  My  lady's  come  most  melancholy 
home, 
And  says,  sir,  she  will  straight  to  sea,  for 
physic. 
Sir  P.  And  I.  to  shun  this  place  and 
clime  for  ever, 
Creeping  with  house  on  back,  and  think  it 

well 
To  shrink  my  poor  head  in  my  politic  shell. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  Volpone's 
House. 

Enter  Mosca  in  the  habit  of  a  clarissimo, 
and  Volpone  in  that  of  a  comtnanda- 
dore. 

Volp.  Am  I  then  like  him  ? 

Mos.  O,  sir,  you  are  he : 
No  man  can  sever  you. 

Volp.  Good. 

Mos.  But  what  am  I  ? 

Volp.  'Fore  heaven,  a  brave  clarissimo ; 
thou  becom'st  it ! 
Pity  thou  wert  not  bom  one. 

Mos.  If  I  hold 
My  made  one,  'twill  be  well.  [Aside. 

Volp.  I'll  go  and  see 
What  news  first  at  the  court.  [Exit. 

Mos.  Do  so.    Mv  Fox 
Is  out  of  his  hole,  and  ere  he  shall  re-enter, 
I'll  make  bim  languish  in  his  borrowed  case. 


1  The  freight  of  the  gazetti^'\  i.e.,  the  subject 
of  the  newspapers.  This  whole  scene,  says 
Upton,  seems  to  be  impertinent ;  and  to  inter- 
rupt the  story.  It  :s  not  indeed  very  intimately 
connected  with  the  main  plot ;  yet  it  is  not  alto- 

f  ether  without  its  use.  J  onson  wanted  time  for 
fosca  to  make  "the  commandadore  drunk," 
and  "procure  his  habit"  for  Volpone;  and  it 
does  not  appear  thpt  he  could  have  filled  up  the 
intervrl  more  pleasantly  in  any  other  manner. 
For  the  rest,  this  little  interlude  (it  is  no  more)  is 
entitled  to  a  considerable  degree  of  praise.   The 


Except  he  come  to  composition  with  me, — 
Androgyno,  Castrone,  Nano! 

Enter  Androgyno,  Castrone,  and  Nano. 

All,  Here. 

Mos.   Go,  recreate  yourselves  abroad; 
go,  sport. —  [Exeunt. 

So,  now  I  have  the  keys,  and  am  possest. 
Since  he  will  needs  be  dead  afore  his  time, 
I'll  bury  him,  or  gain  by  him :  I  am  his  heir. 
And  so  will  keep  me,  till  he  share  at  least. 
To  cozen  him  of  all,  were  but  a  cheat 
Well  placed ;  no  man  would  construe  it  a 

sin: 
IjtK  his  sport  pay  for  't.    This  is  called  the 
Fox-trap.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— ^  Street. 
Enter  Corbaccio  and  Corvino. 

Corb.  They  say  the  court  is  set. 

Corv.  We  must  maintain 
Our  first  tale  good,  for  both  our  reputations. 

Corb.  Why,   mine's  no  tale:    my  son 
would  there  have  killed  me. 

Corv.  That's  true,  I  had  forgot : — ^mine 
is,  I'm  sure.  [Aside. 

But  for  your  Will,  sir. 

Corb.  Ay,  I'll  come  upon  him 
For  that  hereafter,  now  his  patron's  dead. 

Enter  Volpone. 

Volp.  Signior  Corvino !  and  Corbaccio ! 
sir, 
Much  joy  unto  you. 

Corv.  Of  what? 

Volp.  The  sudden  good 
Dropt  down  upon  you 

Corb.  Where? 

Volp.  And  none  knows  how, 
From  old  Volpone,  sir. 

Corb.  Out,  arrant  knave ! 

Volp.  Let  not  your  too  much  wealth,  sir, 
make  you  furious. 

Corb.  AwsLYt  thou  varlet.* 


satire  is  strong;  and  well  directed.  Sir  Politick 
is  a  very  amusing  piece  of  importance,  and  may 
be  styled  the  prototype  of  all  our  travelled  poli- 
ticians: and  It  would  be  an  ab^^olute  defect  of 
understanding,  to  place  any  of  the  pricie^tses 
ridicitles  of  our  own  stage,  or  even  that  of 
France  (more  happy  in  such  characters),  by  the 
side  of  the  "  Fine  Lady  WouW-be." 

»  Away,  thou  variety  This  term  in  Jouson's 
time  was  commonly  applied  to  seneants  at  mace. 
(It  should  be  recollected  that  Volpone  is  dis- 
guised like  an  officer  of  the  court.)    Originally 
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Volp.  Why,  sir? 

Corb,  Dost  thou  mock  me  ? 

Volp.  You  mock  the  world,  sir ;  did  you 

not  change  Wills  ? 
Corb.  Out,  harlot! 
Volp.  O !  belike  you  are  the  man, 
Signior  Corvino  ?  faith,  you  carry  it  well ; 
'Vou  grow  not  mad  withal;    I  love  your 

spirit : 
You    are    not    over-leavened    with   your 

fortune. 
You  should  have  some  would  swell  now, 

like  a  wine-fat, 
A\''ith  such  an  autumn — Did  he  give  you 
all,  sir? 
Corv.  Avoid,  you  rascal ! 
Volp.  Troth,  your  wife  has  shown 
Herself  a  very  woman ;  but  you  are  well, 
You  need  not  care,  you  have  a  good  estate. 
To  bear  it  out,  sir,  better  by  this  chance : 
£xcept  Corbaccio  have  a  share. 
Corb.  Hence,  varlet. 
Volp.  You  will  not  be  acknown,  sir ; 
why,  'tis  wise. 
Thus  do  all  gamesters,  at  all  games,  dis- 
semble : 
No  man  will  seem  to  win.    [Exeunt  Cor- 
vino and  Corbaccio.]   Here  comes  my 
vulture. 
Heaving  his  beak  up  in  the  air, and  snuffing. 

Enter  Voltore. 

Volt.  Outstript  thus,  by  a  parasite!   a 
slave, 
Would  run  on  errands,  and  make  legs  for 
crumbs 

Well,  what  111  do 

Volp.  The  court  stays  for  your  worship. 
I  e'en  rejoice,  sir,  at  your  worship's  happi- 
ness. 
And  that  it  fell  into  so  learned  hands, 
That  imderstand  the  fingering — — 
Volt.  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Volp.    I  mean  to  be  a  suitor  to  your 
worship. 
For  the  small  tenement,  out  of  reparations, 
That,  at  the  end  of  your  long  row  of  houses. 
By  the  Piscaria :  it  was,  in  Volpone's  time. 
Your  predecessor,  ere  he  grew  diseased, 
A  handsome,  pretty,  customed  bawdy-house 
As  any  was  in  Venice,  none  dispraised ; 


it  signified  a  knight's  follower,  or  personal  at- 
tendant Harlot,  which  occurs  just  after,  had 
probably  once  the  same  meaning.  When  the 
word  first  became  ^ike  knave)  a  term  of  re- 

5 roach,  it  was  appropriated  solely  to  males :  in 
onson's  days  it  was  applied  indiscriminately  to 
both  sexes;  though  without  any  determinate 


But  fell  with  him :  his  body  and  that  house 
Decayed  together. 

VoU.  Come,  sir,  leave  your  prating. 
Volp.  Why,  if  your  worship  give  me  but 
your  hand. 
That  I  may  have  the  refusal,  I  have  done. 
'Tis  a  mere  toy  to  you,  sir ;  candle-rents  ; 

As  your  learned  worship  knows 

Volt.  What  do  I  know  ? 

Volp.  Marry,   no  end  of  your  wealth, 

sir ;  God  decrease  it ! 
Volt.  Mistaking  knave!   what,  mock'st 
thou  my  misfortune  ?  [Exit. 

Volp.  His  blessing  on  your  heart,  sir; 

would  'twere  more ! 

Now  to  my  first  again,  at  the  next  corner. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  W.— Another  part  of  the  Street. 

Enter  Corbaccio  and   Corvino  ; — Mosca 
passes  over  the  Stage,  bejbre  them. 

Corb.  See,  in  our  habit !  see  the  impu- 
dent varlet ! 

Corv.  That  I  could  shoot  mine  eyes  at 
him,  like  gun-stones ! 

Enter  Volpone. 

Volp.  But  is  this  true,  sir,  of  the  parasite? 
Corb.  Again,  to  afflict  us  !  monster ! 
Volp.  In  good  faith,  sir, 
I'm  heartily  grieved,  a  beard  of  your  grave 

length  ^ 

Should  be  so  over-reached.  I  never  brooked 
That  parasite's  hair;  methought  his  nose 

should  cozen : 
There  still  was  somewhat  in  his  look,  did 

promise 
The  bane  of  a  clarissimo. 

Corb.  Knave 

Volp.  Methinks 
Yet  you,  that  are  so  traded  in  the  world, 
A  witty  merchant,  the  fine  bird,  Corvino, 
That  have  such  moral  emblems  on  your 

name, 
Should  not  have  sung  your  shame,  and 

dropt  your  cheese. 
To  let  the  Fox  laugh  at  your  emptiness. 
Corv.  Sirrah,  you  think  the  privilege  of 
the  place. 


import ;  and  it  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  it 
was  restricted  to  femsiles,  and  to  the  sense  which 
it  now  bears.  To  derive  harlot  from  Arlotta,  the 
mistress  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  is  ridiculous. 
If  it  be  not  the  same  word  as  varlet,  its  most 
likely  derivation  is  from  car/,  or  churl^  of  which 
it  appears  to  be  a  diminutive. 
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And  your  red  saucy  cap,  that  seems  to  me 
Nailed  to  your  jolt-head  with  those  two 

chequines,* 
Can  warrant  your  abuses ;  comeyou  hither : 
You  shall  perceive,  sir,  I  dare  beat  you ; 
approach. 
Voip.  No  haste,  sir,  I  do  know  your 
valour  well, 
Since  you  durst  publish  what  you  are,  sir. 

Corv.  Tarry, 
I'd  speak  with  you. 

Volp.  Sir,  sir,  another  time 

Corv.  Nay,  now. 

Voip.  O  lord,  sir !  I  were  a  wise  man. 
Would  stand   the   fury  of  a   distracted 
cuckold. 

[As  he  is  running  off,  re-enter  Mosca. 
Corb.  What,  come  again ! 
Volp.  Upon  'em,  Mosca ;  save  me. 
Corb.    The    air's    infected    where    he 

breathes. 
Corv.  Let's  fly  him. 

\Exeunt  Corv.  and  Corb. 
Volp.  Excellent  basilisk  1  turn  upon  the 
vulture. 

Enter  Voltore. 

Volt.  Well,  flesh-fly,  it  is  summer  with 
you  now ; 
Your  winter  will  come  on. 

Mos.  Good  advocate, 
Prithee  not  rail,  nor  threaten  out  of  place 

thus ; 
Thou'lt  make  a  solecism,  as  madam  says.*. 
Get  you  a  biggin  more '?  your  brain  breaks 
loose.  \Exit. 

Volt.  Well,  sir. 

Volp.  Would  you  have  me  beat  the  in- 
solent slave, 
Throw  dirt  upon  his  first  good  clothes  ? 

Volt.  This  same 
Is  doubtless  some  familiar. 

Volp.  Sir,  the  court. 
In  troth,  stays  for  you.     I  am  mad,  a  mule 
That  never  read  Justinian,  should  get  up. 
And  ride  an  advocate.     Had  you  no  quirk 
To  avoid  guUage,  sir,  by  such  a  creature  ? 
I  hope  you  do  but  jest ;  he  has  not  done  it : 


*  With  those  two  chequines,]  'The  dress  of  a 
commandadore  (officer  of  justice),  in  which  Vol- 
pone  was  now  disguised,  consisted  of  a  black  stuff 
gown  and  a  red  cap  with  two  gilt  buttons  in  front. 
=*  Thou" It  make  a  solecism,  as  madam  saysS)^ 
Referring  to  what  Lady  Would-be  had  said  just 
before : 

"  To  pers^ver. 
In  my  poor  judgment,  ^&  not  warranted 
From  being  a  solecism  in  our  sex. 
If  not  in  manners." 


'Tis  but  confederacy  to  blind  the  rest. 
You  are  the  heir. 

Volt.  A  strange,  officious, 
Troublesome  knave !  thou  dost  torment  me. 

Volp.  I  know 

It  cannot  be,   sir,   that    you    should  be 

cozened ; 
'Tis  not  within  the  wit  of  man  to  do  it ; 
You  are  so  wise,  so  prudent ;  and  'tis  fit 
That  wealth  and  wisdom  still  should  go 
together.  \Exeunt, 

SCENE  V\.—The  Scrutineo  or  Senate 
House. 

Enter  Avocatori,  Notario,  Bonario,  Celia, 
Corbaccio,  Corviuo,  Commandadon, 
Saffi,  ^c. 

1  Avoc.  Are  all  the  parties  here  ? 
Not.  All  but  the  advocate. 

2  Avoc.  And  here  he  comes. 

t 

Enter  Voltore  and  Volpone. 

I  Avoc.  Then  bring  them  forth  to  sen- 
tence. 
Volt.  O,  my  most  honoured  fathers,  let 
•  your  mercy 
Once  win  upon  your  justice,  to  forgive — 

I  am  distracted 

Volp.  What  will  he  do  now?        \Aside. 
Volt.  O, 
I  know  not  which  to  address  myself  to 

first; 
Whether  your  fatherhoods,  or  these  inno- 
cents  

Corv.  Will  he  betray  himself?     \Aside, 
Volt.  Whom  equally 
I    have    abused,   out    of  most   covetous 

ends 

Corv.  The  man  is  mad  ! 
Corb.  What's  that? 
Corv.  He  is  possest. 

Volt.  For  which,  ,now  struck   in   con- 
science, here  I  prostrate 
Myself  at  your  offended  feet,  for  pardon. 
I,  2  Avoc.  Arise. 
Cel.  O  heaven,  how  just  thou  art ! 


'  Get  you  a  biggin  more  ;]  A  kind  of  coi/^  or 
nightcap.  Our  old  dramatists  usually  connect 
it  with  infancy  or  old  age  ;  though  the  allusion 
in  this  place  seems  to  be  to  the  law,  the  profes- 
don  of  Voltore.    Thus  Mayne : 

"  One,  whom  the  good  old  man,  his  uncle. 
Kept  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  would  in  time. 
Have  made  him  barrister,  and  raised  him  to 
The  satin  cap  and  biggin.*' — City  Match. 
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Volp.  I  am  caught 

In  mine  own  noose [Aside. 

Corv.   [to  Corbaccio.]  Be  constant,  sir ; 
nought  now 
Can  help  but  impudence. 
I  Avoc.  Speak  forward. 
Com.  Silence ! 

Volt.  It  is  not  passion  in  me,  reverend 
fathers, 
But  only  conscience,  conscience,  my  good 

sires, 
That  makes  me  now  tell  truth.     That  pa- 
rasite, 
That  knave,  hath  been  the  instrument  of 
all. 

1  Avoc.  Where  is  that  knave  ?  fetch  him. 
Volp.  I  go.  [Exit. 
Corv.  Grave  fathers, 

This  man's  distracted  ;  he  confest  it  now  : 
For,  hoping  to  be  old  Volpone's  heir. 
Who  now  is  dead 

3  Avoc.  How ! 

2  Avoc.  Is  Volpone  dead  ? 
Corv.  Dead  since,  grave  fathers. 
Bon.  O  sure  vengeance ! 

1  Avoc.  Stay, 

Then  he  was  no  deceiver. 

Volt.  O  no,  none  : 
The  parasite,  grave  fathers. 

Corv.  He  does  speak 
Out  of  mere  envy,  'cause  the  servant's  made 
The  thing  he  gaped  lor :  please  your  father- 
hoods, 
This  is  the  truth,  though  I'll  not  justify 
The  other,  but  he  may  be  some-deal  faulty. 
Volt.  Ay,  to  your  hopes,  as  well  as  mine, 
Corvino : 
But  I'll  use  modesty.     Pleaseth  your  wis- 
doms. 
To  view  these  certain  notes,  and  but  con- 
fer them ; 
As  I  hope  favour,  they  shall  speak  clear 
truth. 
Corv.  The  devil  has  entered  him  ! 
Bon.  Or  bides  in  you. 

4  Avoc,  We  have  done  ill,  by  a  public 
officer 

To  send  for  him.  if  he  be  heir. 

2  Avoc.  For  whom  ? 

4  Avoc.  Him  that  they  call  the  parasite. 

3  Avoc.  'Tis  true, 

He  is  a  man  of  great  estate,  now  left. 

4  Avoc.  Go  you,  and  learn  his  name,  and 
say  the  court 

Entreats    his    presence  here,  but  to  the 

clearing 
Of  some  few  doubts.  [Exit  Notary. 

2  Avoc.  This  same's  a  labyrinth ! 

I  Avoc.  Stand  you  unto  your  first  report  ? 


Corv.  My  state, 
My  life,  my  fame 
Bon.  Where  is  it? 
Corv.  Are  at  the  stake. 

1  Avoc.  Is  yours  so  too  ? 
Corb.  The  advocate's  a  knave, 

And  has  a  forked  tongue 

2  Avoc.  Speak  to  the  point. 
Corb.  So  is  the  parasite  too. 
I  Avoc.  This  js  confusion. 

Volt.  I  do  beseech  your   fatherhoods, 
read  but  those — 

[Giving  them  papers. 

Corv.  And  credit  nothing  the  false  spirit 

hath  writ : 

It   cannot    be   but   he's   possest,    grave 

fathers.  [  The  scene  closes. 

SCENE  VII.— .4  Street. 
Enter  Volpone. 

Volp.  To  make  a  snare  for  mine  own 

neck !  and  run 
My  head  into  it,  wilfuHy  !  with  laughter  ! 
When  I  had  newly  scaped,  was  free  and 

clear. 
Out  of  mere  wantonness !    O,  the  dull  devil 
Was  in  this  brain  of  mine  when  I  devised  it. 
And  Mosca  gave  it  second ;  he  must  now 
Help  to  sear  up  this  vein,  or  we  bleed  dead. 

Enter  Nano,  Androgyno,  and  Castrone. 

How  now  !   who  let  you  loose?  whither  go 
you  now? 

What,  to  buy  gingerbread,  or  to  drown  kit- 
lings  ? 
Nan.  Sir,  Master  Mosca  called  us  out  of 
doors. 

And  bid  us  all  go  play,  and  took  the  keys. 
And.  Yes. 

Volp.  Did  Master  Mosca  take  the  keys  ? 
why,  so ! 

I'm  farther  in.    These  are  my  fine  con- 
ceits ! 

I  must  be  merry,  with  a  mischief  to  me  ! 

What  a  vile  wretch  was  I,  that  could  not 
bear 

My  fortune   soberly?      I  must  have  my 
crotchets. 

And  my  conundrums  !    Well,  go  you,  and 
seek  him: 

His  meaning  may  be  truer  than  my  fear. 

Bid  him,  he  straight  come  to  me  to  the 
court; 

Thither  will  I,  and,  if  t  be  possible. 

Unscrew  my  advocate,  upon  new  hopes: 

When  I  provoked  him,  then  I  lost  myself. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  VIII.— r-ft^f  ScruUneo,  or  Senate 

House. 

Avocatori.  Bonario.  Celia,  Corbaccio,  Cor- 
vino,  Commandadori,  Safli,  6*^.,  as 
be/ore. 

I  Avoc.  These  things  can  ne'er  be  recon- 
ciled.    He  here 

[Shewing  the  papers. 
Professeththat  the  gentleman  was  wronged, 
And  that  the  gentlewoman  was  brought 

thither, 
Forced  by  her  husband,  and  there  left. 
Volt.  Most  true. 

Cel.  How  ready  is  heaven  to  those  that 
pray  I 

1  Avoc.  But  that 

Volpone  would  have  ravished  her,  he  holds 
Utterly  false,  knowing  his  impotence. 
Corv.  Grave  fathers,  he's  possest ;  again, 
I  say, 
Possest :  nay,  if  there  be  possession,  and 
Obsession,  he  has  both.  * 

3  Avoc,  Here  comes  our  officer. 

Enter  Volpone. 

Volp.  The  parasite  will  straight  be  here, 
g^ve  fathers. 

4  Avoc.  You  might  invent  some  other 
name,  sir  varlet. 

3  Avoc.  Did  not  the  notary  meet  him  ? 
Volp.  Not  that  I  know. 

4  Avoc.  His  coming  will  clear  all. 

2  Avoc.  Yet  it  is  misty. 

Volt.  May't  please  your  fatherhoods 

Volp.  [whispers  Volt.]  Sir,  the  parasite 
Willed  me  to  tell  you  that  his  master  lives ; 
That  you  are  still  the  man ;  your  hopes  the 

same ; 
And  this  was  only  a  jest 

Volt.  How? 

Volp.  Sir,  to  try 
If  you  were  firm,   and  how    you    stood 
affected. 

Volt.  Art  sure  he  lives  ? 

VolA  Do  I  live,  sir? 


*  1/ there  be  possession,  and 
Obsession,  he  has  bpih.]    In  possessiou,  the 

evil  spirit  was  supposed  to  enter  the  body  of  the 
demoniac  ;  in  pbsession  he  was  thought  to  be- 
siege and  torment  him  from  without. 

•  //f  voinitt  crooked  pins  !  &*c.'\    This,  with 
what  follows,  as  every  one  knows,  always  took 

flace  when  a  person  chose  to  appear  bewitched, 
t  is  to  the  praise  of  Jonson  that  he  lets  slip  no 
opportunitjr  of  shewing  his  contempt  for  the 
popular  opinions  on  this  head ;  opinions  which 


Volt.  O  me ! 
I  was  too  violent. 

Volp.  Sir,  you  may  redeem  it. 
They  said  you  were  possest ;  fall  down,  and 

seem  so: 
I'll  help  to  make  it  good.    [Voltoreya//f.] 

God  bless  the  man  \-r — 
Stop  your  wind  hard,  ana  swell — See,  see, 

see,  see ! 
He  vomits  crooked  pins  P  his  eyes  are  set. 
Like  a  dead  hare's  hung  in  a   poulter's 

shop ! 
His  mouth's  running  away !    Do  you  see, 

signior  ? 
Now  it  is  in  his  belly. 
Corv.  Ay,  the  devil ! 
Volp.  Now  in  his  throat. 
Corv.  Ay,  I  perceive  it  plain. 
Volp.  'Twill  out,  'twill  out !  stand  clear. 
See  where  it  flies. 
In  shape  of  a  blue  toad,  with  a  bat's  wings! 
Do  you  not  see  it,  sir? 
Corb.  What?  I  think  I  do. 
Corv.  'Tis  too  manifest. 
Volp.  Look  !  he  comes  to  himself ! 
Volt.  Where  am  I  ? 

Volp.  Take  good  heart,  the  worst  is  past, 
sir. 
You  are  dispossest. 

1  Avoc.  What  accident  is  this  ! 

2  Avoc.  Sudden,  and  full  of  wonder  ! 

3  Avoc.  If  he  were 

Possest,  as  it  appears,  all  this  is  nothing. 
Corv.  He  has  been  often  subject  to  these 
fits. 

1  Avoc.  Shew  him  that  writing: — do  you 
know  it,  sir? 

Volp.  [  Whispers  Volt.]  Deny  it,  sir,  for- 
swear it ;  know  it  not. 

Volt.  Yes,  I  do  know  it  well,  it  is  my 
hand ; 
But  all  that  it  contains  is  false. 

Bon.  O  practice  P 

2  Avoc.  What  maze  is  this ! 

1  Avoc.  Is  he  not  guilty  then. 
Whom  you  there  name  the  parasite? 

Volt.  Grave  fathers. 
No  more  than  his  good  patron,  old  Volpone. 

■ 

in  his  days  indeed  were  manifested  to  the  de- 
struction of  many  innocent  persons  ;  but  which 
operated,  as  Puritanism  increased  in  influence 
and  power,  with  a  virulence  that  took  away  all 
security  from  age  and  infirmity;  and  crowded 
the  prisons  with  bedridden  old  women,  and  the 
courts  of  iu.stice  with  victinLs  of  ignorance,  im- 
posture, and  blind  and  bloody  superstition. 

■  O  practice  11    i.e.,  confederacy,  concerted 
fraud.    The  word  is  very  common  in  this  sense. 
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4  ^voc.  Why,  lie  is  dead. 
Volt.  O  no,  my  honoured  fathers, 
He  lives 

1  Avoc.  How  I  lives  ? 
Volt.  Lives. 

2  Avoc.  This  is  subtler  yet ! 

3  Avoc.  You  said  he  was  dead. 
Volt.  Never. 

3  Avoc.  You  said  so. 
Corv.  I  heard  so. 

4  Avoc.  Here   comes   the    gentleman ; 
make  him  way. 

Enter  Mosca. 

3  Avoc.  A  stool. 

4  Avoc.  A  proper  man  ;  and  were  Vol- 
!  pone  dead, 

I     A  fit  match  for  my  daughter.  [Aside. 

3  Avoc.  Give  him  way. 
ydp.  Mosca,  I  was  almost  lost ;  the  ad- 
vocate 

Had  betrayed  all ;  but  now  it  is  recovered; 

All's  on  the  hinge    again Say  I    am 

living.  [Aside  to  Mos. 

Mos.  What  busy  knave  is  this  ! — Most 
reverend  fathers, 
I   sooner  had  attended  your  grave  plea- 
sures, 
But  that  my  order  for  the  funeral 

Of  my  dear  patron  did  require  me 

Volp.  Mosca!  [Aside. 

Mos.  Whom  I  intend  to  bury  like  a  gen- 
tleman. 
Volp.  Ay,  quick,  and  cozen  me  of  all. 

[Aside. 
2  Avoc.  Still  stranger  ! 
More  intricate ! 

I  Avoc.  And  come  about  again  I 

4  Avoc.  It  is  a  match,  my  daughter  is 
besiowed.  [Aside. 

Mos.  Will  you  give  me  hali  ? 

[Aside  to  Vo*lp. 
Volp.  First  I'll  be  hanged. 
Mos.  I  know 
Your  voice  is  good,  cry  not  so  loud.* 

I  Avoc.  Demand 
The  advocate. — Sir,  did  you  not  affirm 
Volpone  was  alive? 

Volp.  Yes,  and  he  is  ; 
This  gentleman  told  me  so. — Thou  shalt 
have  half.  [Aside  to  Mos. 

Mos,  Whose   drunkard  is   this    same? 
speak,  some  that  know  him  : 


>  I  know 

Your  voice  is  good^cryttot  so  loud.^    From 
the  Mostellaria  of  Plautus,  as  Upton  remarks  : 

**  Tr.  Scio  te  boiiA  esse  voce,  lie  clavta  nimis." 


I  never  saw  his  face. — I  cannot  now 
Afford  it  you  so  cheap.         [Aside  to  Volp. 
Volp.  No! 

1  Avoc.  What  say  you? 
Volt.  The  officer  told  me. 
Volp.  I  did,  grave  fathers. 

And  will  maintain  he  lives,  with  mine  own 

life. 
And  that  this  creature  [points  to  Mosca] 

told  me. — I  was  born 
With  all  good  stars  my  enemies.      [Aside. 

Mos.  Most  grave  fathers. 
If  such  an  insolence  as  this  must  pass 
Upon  me,  I  am  silent :  'twas  not  this 
For  which  you  sent,  I  hope. 

2  Avoc.  Take  him  away. 
Volp.  Mosca  ! 

3  Avoc.  Let  him  be  whipt. 
Volp.  Wilt  thou  betray  me  ? 

Cozen  me  ? 

3  Avoc.  And  taught  to  bear  himself 
Toward  a  person  of  his  rank. 

4  Avoc.  Away. 

[The  Officers  seize  Volpone. 
Mos.  I  humbly  thank  your  fatherhoods. 
Volp.  Soft,  soft :  Whipt ! 
And  lose  all  that  I  have !  If  I  confess. 
It  cannot  be  much  more.  '    [Aside. 

4  Avoc.  Sir,  are  you  married? 
Volp.  They'll  be  allied  anon  ;  I  must  be 
resolute  : 
The  Fox  shall  here  uncase. 

[  Throws  off  his  disguise, 
f  Mos.  Patron  ! 

Volp.  Nay,  now 
My  ruin  shall  not  come  alone  ;  your  match 
I'll  hinder  sure  :  my  substance  shall  not 

glue  you, 
Nor  screw  you  into  a  family. 
Mos.  Why,  patron  ! 
Volp.  I  am  Volpone,   and  this  is  my 
knave ;  [Pointing  to  Mosca. 

This  [to  Volt.],   his  own  knave  ;   this  [to 

Corb.],  avarice's  fool  ; 
This  [to  Corv.],  a  chimera  of  wittol,  fool, 

and  knave : 
And,   reverend  fathers,  since  we  all  can 

hope 
Nought  but  a  sentence,  let's  not  now  de- 
spair it. 
You  hear  me  brief. 

Corv.  May  it  please  your  fatherhoods 

Com.  Silence. 

1  Avoc.  The  knot  is  now  undone   by 
miracle. 

2  Avoc.  Nothing  can  be  more  clear. 

3  Avoc.  Or  can  more  prove 
These  innocent. 

I  Avoc.  Give  them  their  liberty. 
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Bon.  Heaven  could  not  long  let  such 
gross  crimes  be  hid. 

<2  Avoc.  If  this  be  held  the  highway  to 
get  riches, 
May  I  be  poor  I 
3  Avoc.  This  is  not  the  gain,  but  tor- 
ment. 

1  Avoc.  These  possess  wealth,  as  sick 
men  possess  fevers, 

Which  trulier  may  be  said  to  possess  them. 

2  Avoc.  Disrobe  that  parasite. 

Cot  V.  Mos.  Most  honoured  fathers  I 

I  Avoc.  Can  you  plead  aught  to  stay  the 
course  of  justice? 
If  you  can,  speak. 
Corv.  Volt,  We  beg  favour. 
Cel.  And  mercy. 

I  Avoc.  You  hurt  your  innocence,  suing 
for  the  guilty. 
Stand  forth  ;  and  first  the  parasite.    You 

appear 
T'have  been  the  chiefest  minister,   if  not 

plotter, 
In  all  these  lewd  impostures,  and  now, 

lastly. 
Have  with  your  impudence  abused  the 

court. 
And  habit  of  a  gentleman  of  Venice, 
Being  a  fellow  of  no  birth  or  blood  : 
For  which  our  sentence  is,  first,  thou  be 

whipt ; 
Then  live  perpetual  prisoner  in  our  gallies. 
Volp.  I  thank  you  for  him. 
Mos.  Bane  to  thy  wolfish  nature  ! 
I  Avoc.  Deliver  him  to  the  saffi.  [Mosca 
is  carried  out.]    Thou,  Volpone, 
By  blood  and  rank  a  gentleman,  canst  not 

fall 
Under  like  censure  ;  but  our  judgment  on 

thee 
Is,  that  thy  substance  all  be  straight  con- 
fiscate 
To  the  hospital  of  the  Incurabili : 
And  since  the  most  was  gotten  by  impos- 

tiwe, 
By  feigning  lame,  gout,  paky,  and  such 

diseases. 
Thou  art  to  lie  in  prison,  cramped  with 

irons. 
Till  thou   be'st  sick   and    lame  indeed. 
Remove  him. 

[I/e  is  taken  from  the  Bar. 
Volp.  This   is  called   mortifying   of  a 
Fox. 


*  And  so  to  mount 

To  the  Bcrlina — ]  A  piliory^  or  cucking- 
stool,  as  Florio  says.  I  doubt  whether  John 
understood  what  the  latter  really  was.     Beriina 


I  Avoc.  Thou,  Voltore,  to  take  away  the 

scandal 

Thou  hast  given  all  worthy  men  of  thy  pro- 
fession. 
Art  banished  from  their  fellowship,   and 

our  state. 
Corbaccio  ! — ^bring  him  near.     We  here 

possess 
Thy  son  of  all  thy  state,  and  confine  thee 
To  the  monastery  of  San  Spirito ; 
Where,  since  thou  knewest  not  how  to 

live  well  here. 
Thou  shalt  be  learned  to  die  welL 
Corb.  Ha  !  what  said  he  ? 
Com.  You  shall  know  anon,  sir. 
I  Avoc.  Thou,  Corvino,  shalt 
Be  straight  embarked  from    thine    own 

house,  and  rowed 
Round  about  Venice,  through  the  grand 

canale. 
Wearing  a  cap,  with  fair  long  ass's  ears, 
Instead  of  horns !    and  so  to  mount,  a 

papier 

Pinned  on  thy  breast,  to  the  Beriina^ 

Corv.  Yes, 
And  have  mine  eyes  beat  out  with  stinking 

fish, 
Bruised  fruit,  and  rotten  eggs — 'tis  wefl. 

I  am  glad 
I  shall  not  see  my  shame  yet. 

I  Avoc.  And  to-  expiate 
Thy  wrongs  done  to  thy  wife,  thou  art  to 

send  her 
Home   to  her   father,    with  her    dowiy 

trebled  : 
And  these  are  all  your  judgments. 
All.  Honoured  fathers — 
I  Avoc,    Which  may  not  be  revoked. 

Now  you  begin, 
When  crimes  are  done,  and  past,  and  to 

be  punished, 
To  think  what  your  crimes  are  :  away  with 

them. 
Let  all  that  see  these  vices  thus  rewarded. 
Take  heart,  and  love  to  study  'em  !  Mis- 
chiefs feed 
Like  beasts,  till  they  be  fat,  and  then  they 

bleed.  \Exeuni. 

Volpone  comes  forward. 

"The  seasoning  of  a  play  is  the  applause. 
Now,  thpugh  the  Fox  be  punished  by  the 
laws. 


is  always  used  for  a  raised  sta^e  on  which 
malefactors  are  exposed  to  public  view,  and 
answers  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  our  pil- 
lory. 
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He  yet  doth  hope,   there  is  i>>»  suffering 

due, 
For  any  fact  which  he  hath  d     •  'gainst 

you; 


*  Here  he  doubtful  stands :  <5r'r  1  'i  tiis  'Tiodest 
Epilogue  to  the  Fox^  a  play  whicii  hoids  ao  cooi- 
spicuous  a  station  among  the  noblest  exertions 
of  human  wit,  forms  a  singular  contrast  to  the 
audacious  vouching  for  the  merits  of  Cynthia's 
Revels,  p.  204  b. 

*  **  The  Fox  is  indubitably  the  best  production 
of  its  author,  and  in  some  points  of  substantial 
merit  yields  to  nothing  which  the  English  stage 
can  oppose  to  it ;  there  is  a  bold  and  happy 
spirit  m  the  fable,  it  is  of  moral  tendency,  female 
chastity  and  honour  are  beautifully  displayed, 
and  punishihent  is  inflicted  on  the  delinquents  of 
the  drama  with  strict  and  exemplary  justice. 
The  characters  of  the  Heeredipetee,  depicted 
under  the  titles  of  birds  of  prey,  Voltore^  Cor- 
haccio,  and  Corvino^  are  warmly  coloured,  hap- 
pily contrasted,  and  faithfully  supported  from 
the  outset  to  the  end :  ^  Volpone,  who  gives  his 
name  to  the  piece,  with  a  fox-like  craftiness 
deludes  and  gulls  their  hopes  by  the  agency  of 
his  inimitable  Parasite,  or  (as  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors  expressed  it)  by  his  Fly,  his 
Mosca;  and  in  this  finished  portrait  Jonson  may 
throw  the  gaundet  to  the  greatest  masters  of 
antiquity ;  the  character  is  of  classic  origin ;  it 
is  found  with  the  contemporaries  of  Aristofmanes, 
though  not  in  any  comedy  of  his  now  existing ; 
the  Middle  Dramatists  seem  to  have  bandied  it 
yery  frequently,  and  in  the  New  Comedy  it 
rarely  felled  to  find  a  place  ;    Plautus  has  it 
again  and  again,  but  the  aggregate  merit  of  all 
his  Parasites  will  not  weigh  in  the  scale  against 
this  single  Fly  of  our  poet.    The  incident  of  his 
concealing  Bonario  in  the  gallery,  from  whence 
he  breaks  in  upon  the  scene  to  the  rescue  of 
Celia  and  th^  detection  niVolpone^  is  one  of  the 
happiest  contrivances  which  could  possibly  be 
devised,  because  at  the  same  time  that  it  pro- 
duces the  catastrophe,    it   does   not   sacrifice 
Mosca' s  character  in  the  manner  most  villains 
are   sacrificed    in   comedy,    by   making   them 
commit  blunders,  which  do  not  correspond  with 
the  address  their  first  representation  exhibits, 
and  which  the  audience  has  a  right  to  expect 
from  them  throughout,  of  which  the  Double 
Dealer  is  amongst  others  a  notable  instance. 
But  this  incident  of  Bonarufs^  interference  does 
not  only  not  impeach  the  adroitness  of  the  Para- 
site, but  it  furnishes  a  very  brilliant  occasion  for 
setting  off  his  ready  invention  and  presence  of 
mind  in  a  new  and  superior  light,  and  serves  to 
introduce  the  whole  machinery  of  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  the  innocent  persons  before  the 
court  of  Advocates.     In  this  part  of  the  fable 
the  contrivance  is  inimitable,  and  here  the  poet's 
art  is  a  study,  whith  every  votarist^  of  the 
dramatic  Muses  ought  to  pay  attention   and 
respect  to :  bad  the  same  address  been  exerted 
throughout,  the  construction  would  have  been 
a  matchless  piece  of  art,  but  here  we  are  to 
lament  the  hs^te  of  which  he  boasts  in  his  pro- 


If  there  be,  censure  him ;  here  he  doubtful 

stands  -y 
If  not,  fare  jovially,  and  clap  your  hands. " 

lExit.'^ 


logue  ;  and  that  rapidity  of  composition  which 
he  appeals  to  as  a  mark  of  genius,  is  to  be 
lamented  as  the  probable  cause  of  incorrectness, 
or  at  least  the  best  and  most  candid  plea  in 
excuse  of  it.  For  who  can  deny  that  nature 
is  violated  by  the  absurdity  of  Volpone's  un- 
seasonable insults  to  the  very  persons  who  had 
witnessed  falsely  in  his  defence,  and  even  to  the 
very  Advocate,  who  had  so  successfully  de- 
fended him?  Is  it  in  character  for  a  man  of  his 
deep  cunning  and  long  reach  of  thought  to 
provoke  those  on  whom  his  all  depended  to 
retaliate  upon  him,  and  this  for  the  poor  triumph 
of  a  silly  jest?  Certainly  this  is  a  glaring  defect, 
which  everybody  must  lament  and  which  can 
escape  nobody.  The  poet  himself  knew  the 
weak  part  of  his  plot,  and  vainly  strives  to 
bolster  it  up  by  making  Volpotie  exclaim  against 
his  own  folly — 

*  I  am  caught  in  mine  own  noose — ' 

"And  again: 

'  To  make  a  snare  for  mine  own  neck !  and  run 
My  head  into  it,  wilfully  !  with  laughter ! 
When  I  had  newly  scaped,  was  free  and  clear. 
Out  of  mere  wantonness  !  O,  the  dull  devil 
Was  in  this  brain  of  mine  when  I  devised  it. 

And  Mosca  gave  it  second 

-These  are  my  fine  conceits ! 

I  must  be  merry,  with  a  mischief  to  me ! 
What  a  vile  wretch  was  I,  that  could  not  bear 
My  fortune  soberly?  I  must  have  my  crotchets. 
And  my  conundrums !' 

**  It  is  with  regret  I  feel  myself  compelled  to 
protest  against  so  pleasant  an  episode  as  that 
which  is  carried  on  by  Sir  Politick  Would-be 
and  Peregrine,  which  in  fact  produces  a  kind  of 
double  plot  and  catastrophe ;  this  is  an  imper- 
fection m  the  fable  which  criticism  cannot  over- 
look ;  but  Sir  Politick  is  altogether  so  delightful 
a  fellow,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  vote  for 
his  exclusion ;  the  most  that  can  be  done  against 
him  is  to  lament  that  he  has  not  more  relation  to 
the  main  business  of  the  fable. 

"The  judgment  pronounced  upon  the  criminals 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  play  is  so  j  ust  and  solemn 
that  I  must  think  the  poet  has  made  a  \H0.nton 
breach  of  character,  and  gained  but  a  sorry  jest 
by  the  bargain,  when  he  violates  the  dignity  of 
his  court  of  judges  by  making  one  of  them  so 
abject  in  his  flattery  to  the  Parasite  upon  the 
idea  of  matching  him  with  his  daughter,  when 
he  hears  that  Volpone  has  made  him  his  heir ; 
but  this  is  an  objection  that  lies  within  the 
compass  of  two  short  lines,  spoken  aside  from 
the  bench^  and  may  easily  be  remedied  by  their 
omission  in  representation :  it  is  one  only,  and 
that  a  very  slight  one,  amongst  those  venial 
blemishes — 

guas  incuriafudit. 

"It  does  not  occur  to  me   that  any  other 
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remark  is  left  for  me  to  make  upon  this  cele- 
brated drama  that  could  convey  the  slightest 
censure ;  but  very  many  might  be  made  in  the 
highest  strain  of  commendation,  i^  there  was 
need  of  any  more  than  general  testimony  to 
such  acknowledged  merit.  The  Fox  is  a  drama 
of  so  peculiar  a  species,  that  it  cannot  be  dragged 
into  a  comparison  with  the  production  of  any 
other  modern  poet  whatsoever ;  its  construction 
is  so  dissimilar  from  anything  of  Shakspeare's 
writing,  that  it  would  be  going  greatly  out  of 
our  way,  and  a  very  gross  abuse  of  criticism,  to 
atte:npt  to  settle  the  relative  degrees  of  merit 
where  the  characters  of  the  writers  are  so  widely 
opposite.  In  one  we  may  respect  the  profundity 
of  learning,  in  the  other  we  must  admire  the 
sublimity  of  genius ;  to  one  we  pay  the  tribute 
of  understanding,  to  the  other  we  surrender  up 
the  possession  ot  our  hearts;  Shakspeare  witn 
ten  thousand  spots  about  him  dazzles  us  with  so 
bright  a  lustre,  that  we  either  cannot  or  will  not 
see  his  faults ;  be  gleams  and  flashes  like  a 
meteor,  which  shoots  out  of  our  sight  before  the 
eye  can  measure  its  proportions,  or  analyse  its 
prop>erties-  but  Jonson  stands  still  to  be  sur- 
veyed, and  presents  so  bold  a  front,  and  levels 
it  so  fully  to  our  view,  as  seems  to  challenge  the 
compass  and  the  rule  of  the  critic,  and  defy  him 
to  find  out  an  error  in  the  scale  and  composition 
of  his  structure. 

"  Putting  aside  therefore  any  further  mention 
of  Shakspeare,  who  was  a  poet  out  of  all  rule, 
and  beyond  all  compass  of  criticism,  one  whose 
excellencies  are  above  comparison,  and  his 
errors  beyond  number,  I  will  venture  an  opinion 
that  this  drama  of  The  Fox  is,  critically  speak- 
ing, the  nearest  to  perfection  of  any  one  drama, 
comic  or  tragic,  which  the  English  stage  is  at 
this  day  in  possession  of." — Observer ^  vol.  iii. 
p.  170-176, 

This  excellent  analysis  of  The  Fox  was  written 
by  Mr.  Cumberland,  a  man  peculiarly  fitted  by 
nature  for  dramatic  criticism;  but  who  wasted 
his  ingenuity  and  his  talents  in  an  eager  and 
excessive  chase  after  general  notoriety,  which 
frequently  led  him  beyond  the  sphere  of  his 
knowledge.  With  a  respectable  portion  of 
ancient  literature,  a  style  at  once  elegant  and 
impressive ;  with  an  archness  that  formed  a 
pleasing  substitute  for  wit,  and  enough  of  taste 
to  give  zest  and  currency  to  his  opinions,  he 
wanted  little  but  a  distrust  of  his  own  powers  to 
render  him  at  once  the  delight  and  ornament  of 
the  age.  How  much  he  fell  short  of  this  cannot 
be  remembered  without  sorrow.  His  fate,  how- 
ever, may  "point  a  moral,"  and  teach  that  over- 
weening confidence  and  negligence  (inseparable 
companions),  though  they  cannot  wholly  destroy, 
may  yet  debase  the  noblest  gifts  of  nature,  and 
the  most  valuable  acquirements  of  art.  But 
ingenious  and  liberal  as  these  strictures  con- 
fessedly are  (for  though  an  idolater  of  Shak- 
speare, Mr.  Cumberland  could  be  just  to  Jon- 
son), they  yet  seem  capable  of  some  degree  of 
modification.  The  point  on  which  Mr.  Cumber- 
land chiefly  rests  is  the  injury  done  to  the  unity 
of  the  plot  by  the  disguise  of  Volpone  in  the  last 
act,  which  he  terms  a  violation  ot  nature.     Now 


it  is  evident,  I  think,  that  this  forms  the  great 
moral  of  the  play,  and  that  Jonson  had  it  in  view 
from  the  beginning.  "  Is  it  in  character,"  Mr. 
Cumberland  asks,  "for  a  man  of  Volpone 's  deep 
cunning  and  long  reach  of  thought  to  provoke 
those  on  whom  his  all  depended,  to  retaliate 
upon  him,  and  this  for  the  poor  triumph  of  a 
silly  jestf'  Mr.  Cumberland  shall  answer  his 
own  question.  In  his  review  of  the  Double 
Dealer  [Ibid.  p.  244),  he  finds  Maskweil,  like 
Volpone,  losing  his  caution  in  the  exultation  (£ 
success;  upon  which  he  observes:  "I  allow 
that  it  is  in  character  for  him  to  grow  wanton  in 
success ;  there  is  a  moral  in  a  xnUain  out- 
witting himself'* ^  This  appear  a  singular 
change  of  opinion  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages : 
but  whatever  niay  be  Mr.  Cumberland's  versa- 
tility, Jonson  is  consistent  with  himself  and  with 
the  invariable  experience  of  mankind.  **  See," 
says  FalstafT,  "  how  wit  may  be  made  a  jacka- 
napes 'when  'tis  upwn  an  ill  employ  !**  The 
same  sentiment  is  to  be  foiuid  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher : 

"  Hell  gives  us  art  to  reach  the  depths  of  sin. 
But  leaves  us  wretched  fools  when  we  are  in." 

Queen  of  Corinth. 

This,  too,  is  the  moral  of  the  New  Way  to 
Pay  Old  DebtSf  so  strikingly  pointed  out  by 
Massinger : 

"  Here  is  a  precedent  to  teach  wicked  men. 
That  when  they  quit  religion  and  turn  atheist^ 
Their  o^F^n  abilities  leave  thent" 

And  finally,  this  is  inculcated  by  Butler  in  the 
quatrain  already  given,  and  which  its  shrewd- 
ness and  applicability  will  justify  me  in  giving 
once  more : 

"  But  when  he'd  got  himself  a  name 
For  frauds  and  tricks,  he  spoiled  his  game ; 
And  forced  his  neck  into  a  noose. 
To  shew  his  play  at  Fast-and-Loose." 

Mr.  Cumberland  allows  Sir  Politick  to  be  "a 
delightful  fellow,"  and  will  not  therefore  hear  of 
his  exclusion.  But  could  he  find  nothing  to  say 
for  his  lady,  the  most  finished  and  amusing 
female  pedant  which  the  stage  ever  produced  ? 
Through  her  Sir  Politick  is  in  some  measure 
connected  with  the  plot ;  and  both  are  occasion- 
ally subservient  to  tne  poet's  main  design. 

With  regard  to  *'  the  breach  of  character  in 
makin|^  one  of  the  judges  conceive  the  idea  of 
matching  his  daughter  with  Mosca,"  Mr.  Cum- 
berland himself  admits  that  the  objection  is  con- 
fined to  the  I'  compass  of  two  lines  spoken  aside." 
But  in  justice  to  this  learned  personage,  let  it 
be  further  remarked  that  his  determination  is 
founded  upon  the  actual  demise  of  Volpone,  in 
which  case,  as  he  justly  concludes,  the  parasite 
is  freed  from  all  suspicions  of  fraud  and  impos- 
ture. It  seems  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Cumber- 
land's recollection  that  Mosca  is  not  the  servant, 
but  the  humble  friend  of  Volpone  ;  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  he  has  not  penetrated  into  the 
author's  views  in  this  part  of  the  scene. 

Mr.  Cumberland  pronounces  the  Fox  "  indu- 
bitably the  best  production  of  its  author,"  and 
this  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion.     I 
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venture,  however,  to  declare  my  dissent,  and  to 
place  that  prodigy  of  human  intellect,  the  Al- 
CHBMIST,  at  the  head  of  Jonson's  labours.  The 
opinion  of  Mr.  Cumberland  may  be  candidly 
accounted  for,  from  his  more  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  illustrious  originals  which  fur- 
nished much  of  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the 
Fffjc,  than  with  the  obscure  and  humble  sources 
irom  which  this  mighty  genius  derived  the  rude 
materials  of  the  Alchemist.  With  respect  to 
the  popular  decision  on  this  subject,  it  has  no 
better  foundation  perhaps  than  the  accidental 
collocation  of  his  plays  in  the  homely  couplet  so 
often  repeated: 

**  The  Fox^  XhtAlchentUt,  and  Silent  IVoman, 
I>one  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  outdone  by  no  man." 

6ut  it  is  time  to  draw  to  a  conclusion.  I  shall 
therefore  only  subjoin  a  lew  lines  from  Hurd  (a 
man  seldom  just  to  Jonson,  never  friendly),  and 


leave  the  reader  to  wonder  at  the  perversity 
which  could  maintain  that  the  author  of  the 
FOX  had  "stalked  for  two  centuries  on  the 
stilts  ofartijicial  reputation." 

"Later  writer  for  the  stage  have  no  doubt 
avoided  these  defects  (the  sporting  with  Cor- 
baccio's  deafness,  &c.  p.  346  cC\  of  the  exactest  of 
our  old  dramatists.  But  do  they  reach  his  ex- 
cellencies? Posterity,  I  am  afraid,  will  judge 
otherwise,  whatever  may  be  now  thought  of 
some  fa.shionable  comedies.  And  if  they  do 
not, — neither  the  state  of  general  manners,  nor 
the  turn  of  public  taste  appears  to  be  such  as 
countenances  the  expectation  of  greater  im- 
provements."— Mai^i  KoMnv  ! — "  To  those  who 
are  not  over  sanguine  in  their  hopes,  our  fore- 
fathers will  perhaps  be  thought  to  have  furnished 
(what  in  nature  seemed  Imked  together)  the 
lairest  example  of  dramatic  as  of  real  manners." 
— Hor.  vol.  li.  p.  244. 


vol..  T. 
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EpiccEne ;  or,  The  Silent  Woman. 


Epiccene.]  This  Comedy  was  first  acted  in  1609,  not,  as  Mr.  Whalley  says,  "by 
the  King's  Majesty's  servants,"  but  by  "the  children  of  her  Majesty's  Revels."  It 
would  seem  from  the  list  of  performers  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  among  the 
"  children"  since  the  appearance  of  the  Poetaster^  for,  with  the  exception  of  Field,  the 
names  are  altogether  dijfferent  from  those  subjoined  to  that  drama.  Salathiel  Pa.vy,  the 
poet's  favoiuite,  was  dead ;  of  the  rest,  some  perhaps  had  ripened  into  men,  and  joined 
other  companies,  and  some  left  the  "  quality"  altogether.  "  Barksted, "  better  known 
as  a  poet  than  an  actor,  "  Carie,  Attawel,  and  Pen, "  are  among  the  principal  performers 
in  Beaumout  and  Fletcher's  plays,  and  were  undoubtedly  of  some  eminence  in  their 
profession.    Of  "  Smith,  Allin,  and  Blaney,"  who  complete  thelist»  I  can  say  nothing. 

The  Silent  Woman  was  printed  in  quarto  with  this  motto  : — 

Ut  sis  iusimilis  Caili,  Byrrhique  latronum^ 

Non  ego  sitn  Capri,  neque  Sulci.     Cur  metuas  me  f 

and  went  through  several  editions.  I  have  one  dated  1620.  The  Companion  to  the 
Playhouse  mentions  another,  printed  in  1609,  (as  does  Whalley,  in  the  margin  of  his 
copy, )  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover ;  the  earliest  which  has  fallen  in  my  way, 
bearing  date  1612.  All  these  are  exclusive  of  the  folio,  1616.  In  a  word,  this  hns 
always  been  the  most  popular  of  Jonson's  dramas.  It  was  revived  immediately  after  the 
Restoration,  with  great  applause,  and  continued  on  the  stage  to  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  Notwithstanding  the  current  opinion  in  its  favour,  Mr.  Malone  has  dis- 
covered that  the  Silent  Woman  was  "unfavourably  received,"  "for" — I  entreat  the 
reader's  attention — "  for  Mr.  Drummpnd  of  Hawthomden,  Jonson's y>2>»^,  informs  us. 
that  when  it  was  first  acted  there  were  found  verses  on  the  stage,  concluding  that  that 
play  was  well  named  the  Silent  Woman,  because  there  was  never  one  mun  to  say 
plaudite  to  it !"'  The  story  is  highly  worthy  of  the  hypocrite  who  picked  it  up ;  and  not 
at  all  discreditable  to  the  loads  of  malignant  trash  which  the  reporter  has  so  industriously 
heaped  together  to  fling  at  Jonson. 

After  Gibber's  retirement,  and  the  death  of  Wilks,  Booth,  Mills,  Jonson,  &c.,  who 
often  delighted  the  town  in  this  comedy,  it  was  laid  aside  till  1776,  when  it  was  revived, 
with  a  few  unimportant  alterations,  by  Mr.  Colman.  It  failed  of  success  from  a 
singular  circumstance  :  the  managers  most  injudiciously  gave  the  part  of  Epicoene  to  a 
woman  ;  so  that  when  she  threw  off  her  female  attire  in  the  last  act,  and  appeared  as 
a  boy,  the  whole  cunning  of  the  scene  was  lost,  and  the  audience  felt  themselves  rather 
trifled  with  than  surprised.  Garrick  was  immediately  sensible  of  his  error,  and  at- 
tempted to  remedy  it  by  a  different  cast  of  the  parts  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  In  1798  an 
edition  of  this  play  appeared  by  Mr.  Penn.  He  arranged  the  scenes  according  to  the 
French  model ;  but  whether  with  a  view  to  exemplify  his  own  ideas  of  dramatic  writing, 
or  to  its  being  again  brought  on  the  stage,  I  know  not. 

The  Portuguese  have  a  translation  of  this  Comedy,  which  I  never  saw.  Mr.  Twiss 
tells  us  in  the  appendix  to  his  Travels,  that  it  was  sometimes  "performed  at  Lisbon." 
It  has  abo  been  translated  into  French  ;  but  very  imperfectly. 

'  [Dnimmond's  words  are,  **  When  his  play  of  a  Silent  Woman  was  first  acted,  ther  was  found 
verses  after  on  the  stage  against  him,  concluding  that  that  play  was  well  named  the  Silent  Woman ; 
ther  was  never  one  man  to  say  Plaudite  to  it." — F.  C] 


TO  THE  TRULY  NOBLE  BY  ALL  TITLES, 
SIR  FRANCIS  STUART.' 

*'  Sir, — My  hope  is  not  so  nourished  by  example,  as  it  will  conclude  this  dumb 
piece  should  please  you,  because  it  hath  pleased  others  before  :  but  by  trust,  that  when 
you  have  read  it,  you  will  find  it  worthy  to  have  displeased  none.  This  makes  that  I 
now  number  you,  not  only  in  the  names  of  favour,  but  the  names  of  justice  to  what  I 
-write  ;  and  do  presently  call  you  to  the  exercise  of  that  noblest  and  manliest  virtue :  as 
coveting  rather  to  be  freed  in  my  fame,  by  the  authority  of  a  judge,  than  the  credit  of 
an  undertaker.*  Read  therefore,  I  pray  you,  and  censure.  There  is  not  a  line,  or 
syllable  in  it  changed  from  the  simplicity  of  the  first  copy.  And  when  you  shall  con- 
sider, through  the  certain  hatred  of  some,  how  much  a  man's  innocency  may  be  en- 
dangered by  an  uncertain  accusation  ;  you  will,  I  'doubt  not,  so  begin  to  hate  the 
iniquity  of  such  natures,  as  I  shall  love  the  contiunely  done  me,  whose  end  was  so 
honourable  as  to  be  wiped  off  by  your  sentence. 

"  Your  improfitable,  but  true  Lover,  BEN.  JONSON." 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Morose,  a  gentleman  that  loves  no  noise. 
Sir  Dauphine  Eugenie,   a  knight,   his 

Jlij)Am.  - 

Ned  Clerimont,  a  gentleman,  his  friend, 
TrUfty^it.  aT^othgr ^if.nd. 
j5ir  John  Daw,  a  knight.    ^ 
Sir  Amorous  La-Foole,  a  knight  also. 
Thomas  Otter,  a  land  and  sea  captain. 
Cutbeard.  a  barber. 
-  jviiue,  one  0/  Morose' s  servants, 
'arson. 


Page  to  Clerimont. 

Epicoene,  supposed  the  SiLENT  WOMAN. 

Lady  Haughty,  \ 

Lady  Centaure,  \  ladies  collegiates. 

Mistress  Dol.  Mavis,  > 

Mistress  Otter,  the  Cap'\ 

tain's  wife,  I  ^*.w^,,/7.-«. 

Mistress    Trusty.    LadyY'^'^"^'^* 

Haughty' s  woman,         ) 
Pages,  Servants,  6*^. 


The  SCENE,— London. 


1  To  the  truly  noble  by  all  titles.  Sir  Francis  Stuart.]  Of  whom  Antony  Wood  gives  us  the 
following  character :  "  He  M'as  a  learned  gentleman,  was  one  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  club  at  the 
Mermaid-tavern  in  Friday-street,  London,  and  much  venerated  by  Ben  Jonson,  who  dedicated  to 
him  his  comedy  called  The  Silent  Woman :  he  was  a  person  also  well  seen  in  marine  affairs,  was 
a  captain  of  a  ship,  and  bore  the  office  for  some  time  of  a  vice  or  rear-admiral." — A  then.  Oxou. 
Fast.  vol.  i.  p.  203.    Whal. 

This  dedication  is  from  the  folio,  16x6. 

*  An  undertaker.^  *'  An  undertaker  was  at  this  time  a  very  offensive  character ;  and  given  to 
certain  persons  who  undertook  through  their  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  Parliament 
of  1614,  to  carry  things  agreeably  to  His  Majesty's  wishes." — ^Whal. 

■  To  prevent  any  of  Jonson's  enemies  from  wresting  this  Dedication  into  a  confession  that  the 
Silent  Woman  was  "  ill-received,"  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  objection  of  which  the  author 
speaks  was  similar  to  that  brought  long  before  against  the  Poetaster,  a  charge  of  j^rsonality  (pro- 
bably towards  some  captious  member  of  the  law},  and  which  was  '^nonourably  wiped  off"  by  his 
present  patron. 


Epicoene ;  or,  The  Silent  Woman. 


PROLOGUE. 

Tjrutli  says,  of  old  the  art  of  maVing  plays 
Was  to  content  the  people  ;*   and  their 

praise 
Was  to  the  poet  money,  wine,  and  bays. 

But  in  this  age  a  sect  of  writers  are. 
That  only  for  particular  likings  cfwe, 
And  will  taste  nothing  that  is  popular. 

With  such  we  mingle  neither  brains  nor 

breasts ; 
Qlu:_jaJfibi^>   like  to  those  make  public 

feasts. 
Are  not  to  please  the  cook's  taste  but  the 

guests. 

Yet  if  those  cunning  palates  hither  come. 
They  shall  find  guests'  entreaty,  and  good 

room ; 
And  though  all  relish  not,  sure  there  will 

be  some. 

That   when  they  leave  their  seats  shall 

make  them  say. 
Who  wrote  that  piece,  could  so  have  wrote 

a  playj 
But  that  he  knew  this  was  the  better  way. 

For,  to  present  all  custard  or  all  tart, 
And  have  no  other  meats  to  bear  a  part. 
Or  to  want  bread  and  salt,  were  but  coarse 
art. 

The  poet  prays  you   then,   with    better 

thought 
To  sit ;    and  when  his  cates  are  all  in 

brought, 
Though  there  be  none  far-fet,  there  will 

dear-bought, 


'  Truth  says,  of  old  the  art  of  making  plays 
Was  to  content  the  people ;]    From  the  Pro- 
logue to  the  Andria;  as  Upton  observes : 

**  Id  sibi  negoH  credidit  solum  dart, 
Populo  ut placerent,  quas fecisset fahulas,** 

*  City-wires  i\  This  term,  which  seems  to 
designate  the  matrons  of  the  city  in  opposition 
to  the  "  Whitefriars  nation,"  (see  p.  579  d),  is 
new  to  me.    In  the  stiff  and  formal  dresses  of 


Be  fit  for  ladies  :  some  for  lords,  knights, 

squires ; 
Some  lor  your  waiting-wench,  and   city- 


wires  '? 
Some   for    your    men,   and  daughters  of 

Whitefriars. 

Nor  is  it  only  while  you  keep  your  seat 
Here  that  his  feast  will  last ;  but  you  shafl 

eat 
A  week  at  ord'naries  on  his  broken  meat : 
If  his  muse  be  true, 
Who  commends  her  to  you. 


ANOTHER. 

The  ends  of  all,  who  for  the  scene  do 

write. 
Are,  or  should  be,  to  profit  and  delight. 
And  still 't  hath  been  the  praise  of  all  best 

times, 
So  persons  were  not  touched  to  tax  the 

crimes. 
Then  in  this  play,  which  we  present  to- 
night, 
And  make   the   object  of  your  ear  and 

sight, 
On  forfeit  of   yourselveg,   think  nothing 

true : 
Lest  so  you  make  the  maker  to  judge  you. 
J^or  he  knows,  poet  never  credit  gained 
By  writing  truths,  but  things,  like  truths, 
^      well  feigned. 

If  any  yet  will,  with  particular  sleight 
Of  application, 3  wrest  what  he  doth  write ; 
And  that  he  meant,  or  him,  or  her,  will 

say : 
They  make  a  hbel,  which  he  made  a  play. 


those  days  wire  indeed  was  much  used ;  but  I 
know  not  that  it  was  peculiar  to  the  city  dames. 
Perhaps  I  have  missed  the  sense. 

*  "  Occasioned^by  some  person's  impertinent 
exceptions."  This  marginsu  note  of  the  author 
confirms  what  is  said  in  the  Dedication  :— that 
some  particular  person  was  supposed  to  be 
aimed  at  in  one  of  the  characters.  As  the 
opinion  was  unfounded,  it  is  needless  to  pursue 
the  inquiry. 


ACT  I.,  SCENE  I.] 


THE  SILENT  WOMAN. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Clerimont's 
ho2tse. 

JEnter  Cleriinont  making  himself  ready ^ 
followed  by  his  Page. 

Q&XS-ywu  jjiot  llie  swig'  yet  perfect 

OUj 

es,  sir. 

Cler.  I^et  me  hear  it. 

Page.  You  shall,  sir ;  but  i'  faith  let  no- 
body else. 

Cler.  Why,  I  pray? 

Page.  It  will  get  y9U  the  dangerous  name 
of  a  poet  in  town,  sir ;  besides  me  a  per- 
fect deal  of  ill-will  at  the  mansion  you  wot 
l*A>f  ,  whose  lady  is  the  argument  of  it ;  where 
\  now  I  am  the  welcom'est  thing  under  a 
Vman  that  comes  there. 

Cler.  I  think ;  and  above  a  man  too,  if 
the  truth  were  racked  out  of  you. 

Page.  No,  faith,  I'll  confess  before,  sir. 
The  gentlewomen  play  with  me,  and  throw 
me  on  the  bed,  and  carry  me  in  to  my  lady ; 
and  she  kisses  me  with  h  r  oiled  face,  and 
puts  a~peruke  on  my  head  ;  and  asks  me 
an  I  will  wear  her  gown?  and  I  say 
no :  and  then  she  hits  me  a  blow  o'  the  ear, 
and  calls  me  Innocent !'  and  lets  me  go. 

Cler.  No  marvel  if  the  door  be  kept 
shut  against  your  master,  when  the  en- 
trance is  so  easy  to  you ^Well,  sir,  you 

shall  go  there  no  more,  lest  I  be  fain  to 
seek  your  voice  in  my  lady's  rushes  a 
fortnight  hence.     Sing,  sir.      [Page  sings. 

Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest — 


^  And  calls  me  Innocent !]  i.e.,  fool  or  sim- 
pleton.    Sec  p.  410  a,  and  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

*  And  his  ingle  at  honte,^  This  word  is  in- 
variably confounded  bv  the  commentators  with 
enghle,  though  perfectly  distinct  in  its  meaning. 
Enghle,  as  I  have  already  observed,  p.  222  a,  is 
either  a  gull,  a  simpleton,  or  a  bait  to  decoy  this 
description  of  persons  :  whereas  enele  or  ingle 
is  a  familiar,  a  bosom  friend.  It  is  loosely  used 
also  by  our  old  writers  in  an  opprobrious  sense 
for  catamite,  &c.  I  know  not  whence  it  crept 
into  our  langiiage.  If  it  be  the  Spanish  word 
ingle  (a  groin),  its  acceptation  in  the  latter  sense 
is  accounted  for :  but  it  is  more  probably  cor- 
rupted from  ignicule,  a  little  fire ;  whence  per- 
haps it  came  to  signify  a  chimney-companion,  an 
inmate  of  the  same  house.  Ingle  is  stUl  used  for 
fire  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

■  IVellt  sir  f^allantt  were  you  struck  with  the 
plague  this  minute,]  There  had  been  no  plague 
m  London  since  the  dreadful  one  of  1603-4  •  ^"t 
as  Jonson  usually  brings  up  his  action  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  period  of  writing,  it  is  not 


Enter  Truewit. 

Trtte.  Why,  here's  the  man  that  can 
melt  away "hrs'lime,  ahtt'tiever  feds- it! 
Wbat  between  his  mistress  abroad  and  his 
in^le"  ajt  home,  high  fare,  soft  lodging,  fine 
tlotlies,  and  his  fiddle ;  he  thinks  the  hours 
have  no  wings,  or  the  day  no  post-horse. 
Well,  sir  gallant,  were  you  struck  with  the 
plague  this  minute, »  or  condemned  to  any 
capital  punishment  to-morrow,  you  would 
begin  then  to  think,  and  value  every  article 
of  your  time,  esteem  it  at  the  true  rate,  and 
give  all  for  it. 

Cler.  Wttf«-what  should  a  man  do  ? 

True.  Why/  nothing;  or  that  which, 
when  'tis  done,  is  as  idlle.  Hearken  after 
the  next  horserace, "df  huri ting-match,  lay 
wagers,  praise  Puppy,  or  Peppercorn, 
White-foot,  Franklin  ;*  swear  upon  White- 
mane's  party ;  speak  aloud,  that  my  lords 
may  hear  you;  visit  my  ladies  at  night, 
and  be  able  to  give  them  the  character  of 
every  bowler  or  better  on  the  green. 
These  be  the  things  wherein  your  fashion- 
able men  exercise  themselves,  and  I  for 
company. 

Cler.  Nay,  if  I  have  thy  authority,  I'll 
not  leave  yet.  Come,  the  other  are  con- 
siderations, when  we  come  to  have  gray 
heads  and  weak  hams,  moist  eyes  and 
shrunk  members.  We'll  think  on  'em  then; 
then  we'll  pray  and  fast. 

TVwtf.  Ay,  and  destine  only  that  time  of 
age  to  goodness,  which  our  want  of  ability 
will  not  let  us  employ  in  evil ! 

Clet .  Why,  then  'tis  time  enough. 

True.  Yes ;  as  if  a  man  should  sleep  all 


unlikely  that  he  alludes  to  a  dangerous  con- 
tagious distemper  which  broke  out  in  1607,  and 
of  which  some  remains  might  still  linger  about 
the  city  when  E^iccene  was  produced.  Of  this 
disease,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  our  historians,  the  following  account  occurs 
in  a  book  called  the  City  Remembrancer :  "  In 
1607  was  a  pestilential  distemper  at  London ; 
and  the  time  so  sickly  in  general,  that  sailors  did 
not  escape  at  great  distance  from  land  :  as  may 
be  seen  m  some  diaries  in  Purchas's  Pilf  rim."  — 
Vol.  i.  p.  266. 

*  Puppy,  or  PePpercomy  White  foot^  Frank- 
lin :]  Horses  of  the  time,  as  Jonson  tells  us. 
Three  of  them  are  mentioned  in  Ignoramus ; 
but  a  much  more  copious  list  may  be  found  in 
Shirley's  Hyde-Parke.  Whitemane  was  a  very 
noted  racer.  In  some  MS.  memoirs  of  Sir  H. 
Fynes  the  followinj^  passage  occurs :  **  Alsoe  in 
these  my  trebles  with  my  wife,  I  was  forced  to 
give  my  Lord  of  Holdernes  my  grey  running 
horse  called  IVhitmayne  ior  a  gratuity,  for  which 
I  might  have  had  ;£ioo." 


1/ 
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THE  SILENT  WOMAN. 


[act  I. 


the  term,  and  think  to  effect  his  business 
the  last  day.  O,  Clerimont,  this  time,  •  be- 
cause it  is  an  incorporeal  thing,  and  not 
subject  to  sense,  we  mock  ourselves  the 
fineliest  out  of  it,  with  vanity  and  misery 
indeed  I  not  seeking  an  end  of  wretched- 
ness, but  only  changing  the  matter  still. 

Cler.  Nay,  thou 'It  not  leave  now 

True.  See  but  our  common  disease ! 
with  what  justice  can  we  complain,  that 
great  men  will  not  look  upon  us,  nor  be  at 
leisure  to  give  our  affairs  such  dispatch  as 
we  expect,  when  we  will  never  do  it  to 
ourselves  ?  nor  hear,  nor  regard  ourselves  ? 

Cler.  Foh!  thou  hast  read  Plutarch's 
Morals,  now,  or  some  such  tedious  fellow ; 
and  it  shows  so  vilely  with  thee  !  'fore  God, 
'twill  spoil  thy  wit  utterly.  Talk  to  me  of 
pins,  and  feathers,  and  ladies,  and  rushes, 
and  such  things:  and  leave  this  Stoicity 
alone  till  thou  mak'st  sermons. 

True.  Well,  sir;  if  it  will  not  take,  I 
have  learned  to  lose  as  little  of  my  kind- 
ness as  I  can;  I'll  do  good  to  no  man 
against  his  will,  certainly.  When  were  you 
at  the  college  ? 

Cler.  What  college  ? 

True.  As  if  you  knew  not ! 


*  Of  Clerimont,  this  time^  &v.]  There  is 
sonetning  uncommonly  striking  in  this  part  of 
the  dialogue.  Truewit  assumes  a  lofty  tone. of 
morality,  and  his  language  is  solemn  and  im- 
pressive. Jonson's  mmd  was  deeply  imbued^ 
with  a  sense  of  what  the  comic  Muse  might  fitly 
inculcate  in  her  "higher  mood;"  and  he  hais 
interspersed  in  all  his  works  maxims  and  sen- 
tences of  singular  importance  in  the  economy  of 
human  life.  Much  of  his  contempt  for  the 
"hocus-pocus"  tricks  of  the  stage,  which  has 
been  unjustly  attributed  to  personal  enmity, 
clearly  originated  from  the  strong  dislike  of  what 
he  conceived  to  be  a  violation  of  its  dignity  and 
decorum. 

*  "  This  song,"  says  Upton,  "is  very  hsmpily 
imitated  from  the  foUowingpoem,  which  I  found 
at  the  end  of  an  edition  of  Fetronius  ;  the  verses 
diere  printed  are  known  to  the  learned  by  the 
title  of  Priapeia  Carmina:" — ^rather,  of  Errones 
Venerel 

"  Semp§rmundiHaSy  semper^  BasUissat  decores. 
Semper  cotnposttas  arte  recente  comas, 
£t    comptos    semper   cultus,    unguentaque 
semper. 
Omnia  sollicitA  compta  videre,  manu, 
Non  amo.      Neglectitn  miki  se  quee  comit 
arnica 
Se  det;  et  omatus  simplicitate  valet. 
Vincula  ne  cures  capitis  discussa  soluti. 

Nee  ceram  infactem :  melhabet  ilia  suum. 
Fingere  se  semper,  non  est  conjidere  amori; 
Quid  quod  sape  decor,  cum  prohibetur, 
adestr 


court 


Cler.  No,  faith,  I  c^n^e  but  from 
yeOeiday.  " 

True.  Why,  is  it  not  arrived  there  yet, 
the  news?  "A  HBW  l^dfigatlflA.  IW,  fl^K  In 
tfi'fl  TUIWi,  of  ladies,  that  call  themselves  the 
gnllppifttpg  an  order  between  courtiers 
4ndoe«ntry-madams,  that  live  from  their 
husbands;  and  give  entertainment  to  all 

caii  them :  ciy  down,  or  up,  what  they 
like  or  dislike  m  a  brain  or  a  fashion,  with 
most  masculine,  or  rather  hermaphroditical 
authority ;  and  every  day  gain  to  their 
college  some  new  probationer. 

Cler.  lYhn  is  the  prnnwrnt? 

True.  The  grave  and  youthful  matron, 

thfeLady.JTaugbtyV •— — — 

Cler.  A  pox  of  her  autumnal  face,  her 
pieced  hf£mv !  tbei-e' ^  n6  BAAfl  can  be  ad- 
mftted  till  she  be  ready  now-a-days,-till 
she  has  painted,  and  perfumed,  and  washed, 
and  scoured,  but  the  boy  here ;  and  him 
she  wipes  her  oiled  lips  upon,  like  a  sponge. 
I  have  made  a  song  (I  pray  thee  hear  it)  on 
the  subject.  [Page  sin^. 

Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest,' 
As  you  were  going  to  a  feast ; 


It  seems  from  this  that  Upton  was  ignorant  of 
the  author  of  these  verses.  They  were  written 
by  Jean  Bonnefons  (Bonnefonius),  and  make 
part  of  what  he  (alls  his  Pancharis.  Bonnefons 
was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century, 
at  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  where  he  cultivated 
Latin  poetry  with  considerable  success.  He 
affected  to  imitate  Catullus:  there  was  one, 
however,  whom  he  followed  more  closely,  though 
he  made  "no  boast  of  it;"  this  was  Johannes 
Secundus.     Bonnefons  died  in  16x4. 

Jonson's  version,  which  with  equal  elegance 
possesses  rather  more  smoothness  than  the 
original,  has  produced  a  number  of  imitators. 
Herrick  h^  founded  two  or  three  little  poems 
upon  it,  of  more  than  usual  sweetness;  and,  what 
the  reader  will  be  less  prepared  to  hear,  Fleck- 
noe,  the -mythological  father  of  Shadwell,  has 
caught  a  gleam  of  common  sense  and  poetry 
from  it.  The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  his 
"  Address  to  the  Duchess  of  Richmond :" 

"  Poor  beauties !  whom  a  look,  a  glance, 
May  sometimes  make  seem  fair  by  chance; 
Or  curious  dress,  or  artful  care, 
Cause  to  look  fairer  than  they  are  ! — 
Give  ine  the  eyes,  give  me  the  face, 
To  which  no  art  can  add  a  grace ; 
And  me  the  looks,  no  garb  nor  dress, 
Can  ever  make  more  fair,  or  less." 

To  return  to  Tonson.  His  little  madrigal  ap- 
pears to  have  altogether  astonished  the  modem 
critics.  "This,"  says  Dr.  Aikin,  [Essay  ok 
Song  Writing,  p.  168),  "is  one  of  the  very  few 
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Still  to  be  powdered,  still  perfumed : 
L^ady,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
Though  art's  hid  causes  are  not  found, 
All  is  not  sweet,  all  is  not  sound. 

Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face, 
That  makes  simplicity  a  grace : 
Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free : 
Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me, 
Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art ; 
They  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  my  heart. 

True.  AmLLam.  gleady-pnthg.  other 

beauty^g'  thfi!jiiS337c5^ra  woman  is  then 
like  a  delicate  garden;  nor  is  there  one 
kind  of  it  ;^  she  may  vary  every  hour;  take 
often  counsel  of  her  glass,  and  choose  the 
best.  If  she  have  good  ears,  show  them ; 
good  hair,  lay  it  out;  good  legs,  wear 
short  clothes;  a  good  hand,  discover  it 
often  :  practise  any  art  to  mend  breath, 
cleanse  teeth,  repair  eyebrows ;  paint  and 
profess  it. 

Cler.  How !  publicly  ? 

True.  The  doing  of  it,  not  the  manner : 

productions  of  this  once  celebrated  author,  which 
by  their  singular  elegance  and  neatness,  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  prevalent  coarseness  of 
his  tedious  effusions."  I  believe  that  no  great 
injustice  will  be  done  to  Dr.  Aikin's  patience  by 
supposing  it  to  be  utterly  exhausted  before  he 
h^  actually  read  a  page  of  Jonson.  The  song 
he  might  have  found  in  a  hundred  other  places ; 
but  he  could  not  look  into  the  poet  and  have 
thus  written.  There  are  very  many  "  produo 
tions  of  this  once  celebrated  author,"  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  the  present,  which  persons  of  more  per- 
severance and  less  delicacy  than  the  doctor  may 
«asily  discover  among  his  "tedious  effusions." 
^  Nor  is  there  one  kind  of  it ;  &c.  ] 

"  Nee  genus  omaiUs  unum  est;  quod qttamqtte 
decebitt 
Eligat;  et  speculum  consulat  ante  suum, 
Longa  probat  fades  capitis  eliscrimina  puri : 

Sic  erat  omatis  Laodomia  comis. 
£xiguum  summd  nodum.  sibifronte  relinqui 
utpateant  aures,  ora  rotunda  volunt.*' 

Art.  Amand.  lib.  iiL  v.  X4a 

Upton,  who  gives  these  ^ines,  observes  that 
we  should  read  Ne  pateant  in  the  last  of  them. 
The  text,  however,  is  right  as  it  stands.  In 
those  matters  Ovid's  opihion  will  always  out- 
weigh the  critics'. 

*  That  must  be  private^  &c.]  All  from  Ovid. 
Art.  Amand.  lib.  iii.  v.  a  16,  et  seq.  : 

**  Ista  dabuntfaciem  ;  sed  erunt  deformia  visu. 
Multaque^  dum  fiunt  turpia^  facta  pla- 
cent. — 
Tu   quoque   dum   coleris,    nos   te   dormire 
putemus  ; 
Aptius  a  summd  conspiciare  manu. 


^^\  P^W?fc  ^r   prixrof«»  a    Man 


lany  things  that 
please  done.*.  A 


^eem  foul  in  the  doing,  do  pi 
lady  should,  indeed,  sliidy  her  face,  when 
we  think  she  sleeps ;  nor,  when  the  doors 
are  shut,  should  men  be  enquiring ;  all  is 
sacred  within  then.  Is  it  for  us  to  see 
their  perukes  put  on,  their  false  teeth,  their 
complexion,  their  eyebrows,  their  nails? 
You  see  gilders  will  not  work,  but  inclosed. 
They  must  not  discover  how  Uttle  serves, 
with  the  help  of  art,  to  adorn  a  great  deal. 
How  long  did  the  canvas  hang  afore  Aid- 
gate?  Were  the  people^  suffered  to  see 
the  city's  Love  and  Charity,  while  they 
were  rude  stone,  before  they  were  painted 
and  burnished?  No;  n£  more  should 
secvants .  approach  their  "  mistresses,  but 
when  they  are  complete  and  finished. 
■  Cler.  W^l  said,  my  *1  ll'lie\Vrt.— 

True.  And  a  wise  lady  will  keep  a  guard 
always  upon  the  place,  that  she  may  do 
things  securely.  I  once  followed  a  rude 
fellow  into  a  chamber,  where  the  poor 
madam,  for  haste,  and  troubled,  snatched 
at  her  peruke  to  cover  her  baldness ;  and 
put  it  on  the  wrong  way.* 


Cur  mihi  nota  tuo  causa  est  candoris  in  ore? 
Claude  foreTn  thalamic  quid  rude  Prodis 
opus  f — 
Aurea  qua  pendent  omato  signa  theatro; 

Inspice,  quam  tenuis  bractea  ligna  tegat ; 
Sed.  neque  ad  ilia  licet  populo,  nisi  facta^ 
venire; 
Nee  nisisubmotis forma  paranda  viris"&»c. 

'  How  long  did  the  canvas  hang  before  A  Id- 
gate  9  Were  the  people,  &c.]  Al^ate,  as  Stow 
mforms  us,  "began  to  be  taken  down  in  x6o6, 
and  was  very  worthily  and  famously  finished  in 
1609 ;"  so  that  the  canvas  hung  before  it  about 
two  years.  The  good  old  annalist's  description 
of  the  "city's  Love  and  Charity,"  is  amusing : 
"To  grace  each  side  of  the  gale  are  set  two 
feminine  personages,  the  one  southward  appear- 
ing to  be  Peace,  with  a  silver  dove  UDon  one 
h£uid,  and  a  euilded  wreath  or  garland  in  the 
other.  On  the  north  side  standeth  Charity, 
with  a  child  at  her  breast,  and  another  led  m 
her  hand :  implying  (as  I  conceive)  that  where 
Peace  and  love,  or  Charity,  do  prosper,  and 
are  truly  embraced,  that  city  shall  be  for  ever 
blessed. 

*  /  once  followed  a  rude  fellow  into  a  chamber, 
where  the  poor  madam,  for  haste,  snatched  at 
her  peruke,  attdput  it  on  the  wrong  way."]  Im- 
proved, as  Upton  observes,  with  comic  humour, 
from  the  following : 

"  Qua  male  crinita  est,  custodem  in  limine 
ponat, 
Ometurve  Bona  semper  in  ade  Dea : 
Dictus  eratn  cuidam  subito  venisse  puella, 
Turbida  perversas  induit  ilia  comas. " 

Ibid.  v.  243. 
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CUr.  O  prodigy ! 

True.  And  the  unconscionable  knave 
held  her  in  compliment  an  hour  with  that 
reverst  face,  when  I  still  looked  when  she 
should  talk  from  the  t'other  side. 

CUr.  Why,  thou  shouldst  have  relieved 
her. 

True.  No,  faith,  I  let  her  alone,  as  we'll 
let  this  argument,  if  you  please,  and  pass 
to  another.  W}m..9aw  ysKU.  ^i^flhiJlCL 
Eugenie  ? 

"*  Cler,  Not  these  three  da^.  Shall  we 
go  to  him  this  morning  ?  he  is  ^fiTT  TT'*^'*"- 
nhnly.  T^hear.  """ 

True,  ^j^j^f  thP  nnrlp.  ^''^  ^'^  ^i  I  met 
th^t  fitiff  p'^^^  of  ioaaaiity,  his  uncle,  yes- 
terday, *  with  a  huge  turban  of  nightcaps  on 
his  head,  buckled  over  his  ears. 

Cler.  O,  that's  his  custom  when  he  walks 
abroad.     He  can  endure  no  noise,  man. 

True.  So  I  have  heard.  But  is  the  dis- 
ease so  ridiculous  in  him  as  it  is  made  ? 
They  say  he  has  been  upon  divers  treaties 
with  the  fish-wives  and  orange-women; 
and  articles  propounded  between  them : 
marry,  the  chimney-sweepers  will  not  be 
drawn  in. 

Cler.  No,  nor  the  broom-men :  they 
stand  out  stiffly.  He  cannot  endure  a 
costard-monger,  he  swoons  if  he  hear  one. 

True.  Methinks  a  smith  should  be  omi- 
nous. 

Cler.  Or  any  hammer  man.2  A  brasier 
is  not  suffered  to  dwell  in  the  parish,  nor 
an  armourer.     He  would  have  hanged  a 


*  /  nut  tkat  stiff  piece  of  formality ^  his  uncle  ^ 
yesterday ^  &c.]  Tneobald,  who  at  one  period  of 
nis  life  seems  to  have  had  an  idea  of  republishing 
Jonson's  works,  wrote  a  few  short  memorandums, 
or  rather  references,  on  the  margin  of  his  copy 
(the  8vo  of  1 715).  These  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Whalley,  and  subsequently  of  Mr.  Waldron, 
who  with  his  usual  frankness  communicated  them 
to  me.  They  are  utterly  insignificant,  with  the 
exception  of  the  following  N.B.  "  Libanii  De- 
clamatio  Upidissima  de  Moroso,  qui  cum 
uxoretn  ioquacem  duxisset,  se  ipsunt  accusat. 
Probably  Jonson  borrowed  the  character  and 
marriage  of  Morose  from  this  declamation." 
Theobald  must  have  been  furnished  with  this 
information  by  a  friend,  for  as  Whalley  observes 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  work.  His  correspondent,  however, 
was  right  in  his  conjecture ;  for  not  only  the 
name  and  character  of  Morose,  but  several  of 
his  shorter  speeches  are  copied,  or  imitated  from 
Libanius.  The  declamation  in  Question  forms 
the  sixth  of  what  the  Sophist  calls  his  MeAerai 
npaYftarixai,  and  is  labelled  Avo-xoAof  yriiLos 
XaXov  yvvaiKa,  iavrov  irpoa'ayytWei. 

>  Methiiiks  a  smith  should  be  ominous — Or 


pewterer's  prentice  once  up>on  a  Shrove- 
Tuesday's  riot,*  for  being  of  that  trade, 
when  the  rest  were  quit. 

True.   A   trumpet    should    fright    him 
terribly,  or  the  hautboys. 

Cler.  Out  of  his  senses.  The  waights  of 
the  city  have  a  pension  of  him  not  to  come 
near  that  ward.  'Zifeis  youth  practised  on^ 
him  one  night  like  the^BelT-IHatt  J  a.ttfl  Wftver" 
jjeft  till  he  nad"broughf  "him  down  to  the 
door  with  a  long  sword ;  and  there  left  him 
flourishing  with  the  air. 

Page.  Why,  sir,  he  hath  chosen  a  street 
to  lie  in  so  narrow  at  both  ends,  that  it  will 
receive  no  coaches,  nor  carts,  nor  any  of 
these  common  noises  :  and  therefore  we 
that  love  him  devise  to  bring  him  in  such 
as  we  may,  now  and  then,  for  his  exercise, 
to  breathe  him.  He  would  grow  resty  eke 
in  his  ease  :  his  virtue  would  rust  without 
action.  I  entreated  a  bearward  one  day 
to  come  down  with  the  dogs  of  some  four 
parishes  that  way,  and  I  thank  him  he  did ; 
and  cried  his  games  under  Master  Morose's 
window  :  till  he  was  sent  crying  away  with 
his  head  made  a  most  bleeding  spectacle  to 
the  multitude.  And  another  time,  a  fencer 
marching  to  his  prize  had  his  drum  most 
tragically  run  through,  for  taking  that  street 
in  his  way  at  my  request. 

True.  A  good  wag  1  How  does  he  for 
the  bells  ? 

Cler.  O,  in  the  Queen's  time,*  he  was 
wont  to  go  out  of  town  every  Saturday  at 
ten  o'clock,  or  on  holy  day  eves.     But  now. 


any  hammer-man,  &c.]  TSjou  firp/  tuv  ye  epyar- 
TT)pui)v,  6<ra  (xev  euc/uiova  xai  a^tvpav  extf-  luu 
Twovi,  <l>vyji  ^evyw,  ra  opyvpoieoireia,  ra  x^~ 
xeta'  iroAXa  erepa.  rat  Se  8ia  (riyiis  yiyvoyievat 
cunrai^oiiai  nav  rexviav.  Koi  TOi  xai  ^wypo^ov? 
eiSov  1)61}  /xer'  cafitj^  ypat^ovro;*  mrrun  i^Sv  n  rott 
7roAXoi9  AaAciv,  k<u  Karex''^^  eavrovi  ov  Swavriu' 
Liban.  Edit.  Paris,  fol.  1606,  p.  302.  Jonson's 
conversion  of  the  ^(oyfuu^i  into  "chimney- 
sweepers and  broom-men"  is  humourous. 

•  l/pon  a  Shrove-Tuesdays  riot,  &c.l  The 
turbulent  and  disorderly  conduct  Qf  the  appren- 
tices on  Shrove-Tuesday,  which  in  Jonson's 
time  was  a  day  of  general  festivity  for  them, 
is  noticed  by  most  of  our  old  writers.  Thus 
Decker,  in  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  of  London  : 
"They  presently,  like  premises  upon  Shrove- 
Tuesday,  take  the  law  into  their  hands,  and  do 
what  they  list."— Q?iit,  as  Whalley  observes, 
means  discharged  from  work,  and  should  not, 
as  in  his  edition,  have  been  altered  to  quiet. 
[Does  it  not  rather  mean  acquitted?— F.  C] 

*  O,  in  the  Queen's  time,  &c.]  This  seems  to 
be  an  indirect  satire  on  the  growing  laxity  of 
attendance  on  public  worship.  Elizabeth  was 
very  strict  in  this  matter. 
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by  reason  of  the  sickness,'  the^rpetuityof 
lipg^ng  has  made  him  devise  a  r66m7"Wtth 
double  walE  MHi  tfeUlB  eeillilgs  [  thr^in- 
d6ws*cT6se"i>TlUl  aud  Laulkcd ;  and  there  he 
liveg-'by  canaieTTght.  "He  turned  away  a 
niun  Idiil  week,  for^  having  a  pair  of  new 
sluaeSk  Ihatxieakedr'  And  this  fellow  waits 
on  him  now  in  tennis  court  socks,  or  slippers 
soled  with  wool :  and  they  talk  each  to 
other  in  a  trunk.*    See,  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Sir  Dauphine  Eugenie. 

Daup.  How  now!  what  ail  you,  sirs? 
dumb? 

True.  Struck  into  stone,  almost,  I  am 
here,  with  tales  o'  thine  uncle.  There  was 
never  such  a  prodigy  heard  of. 

L>aup.  I  would  you  would  once  lose  this 
subject,  my  masters,  for  my  sake.  They 
are  such  as  you  are.  that  have  brought 
me  into  that  predicament  I  am  with 
him. 

True.  How  is  that  ? 
Daup.  Marry,  thatiie  will  disinherit  flag ; 
nn  mnrtfi  1  Hr  thinks  I  and  my  company 
are  authors  of  all  the  ridiculous  Acts  and 
Montmients  are  .told  of  him.3 
*  True.  'Slid,  I  would  be  the  author  of 
more  to  vex  him  ;  that  purpose  deserves  it : 
it  gives  thee  law  of  plaguing  him.     I'll  tell 
thee  what  I  would  do.     I  would  make  a 
false  almanack,  get  it  printed  ;  and  then 
have  him  drawn  out  on  a  coronation  day  to 
the  Tower-wharf,  and  kill  him  with  the 
noise  of  the  ordnance,     disinherit  thee ! 
he  cannot,   man.     Art  not  thou  neyt  of 
bh5od,'ahdTiis  sister's  S6h7 

'Daup.  Ay,  but  he  wtTT  thn^^^  p[)e  out  of 
it,  he  vows,  and  marry, 

'True.  'How  I""!hat*s*a  more  portent.^^gp 
he  endure  no  noise,  and  will  venture  on  a 
^liHl 


Cler.  Yes  :  why,  thou  art  a  stranger,  it 
seems,  to  his  best  trick  yet.  H#  hag 
employed  a  fellow  this  half-year  all  over 
England  to  hearken  him  out  a  dumb 
woman  ;  ba-shepf  any  form,  or  any  quality, 
so  she  he  able  to  bear  children":  "her  StI&nbe 
is  dowry  enough,  he  says. 

True.  But  1  trust  to  God  he  has  found 
none. 

Cler.  No  :  but  he  has  h.eard  of  one^thifLt's 
lodged  in  the  next  street  to  him,  who  is  ex- 
ceedingly soft-spoken :  thrifty  of  her  speech ; 
that  spends  but  six  words  a  day.  And  hef 
he's  about  now,  and  shall  have  hef. 

True.  Is't  possible  !  who  is  his  agent  in 
the  business  ? 

Cler.  Marry,  a  barber,  one  Cutbeard  ; 
an  honest  fellow,  one  that  tells  Dauphine 
all  here. 

True.  Why,  you  oppress  me  with  won- 
der ;  a  woman,  and  a  barber,  and  love  no 
noise ! 

Cler.  Yes,  faith.    The  fellow  trims  him 

^ilently,  and  has  not  the  knack  with  his 

•^sheers  or  his  fingers  ;*  and  that  continence 

in  a  barber  he  thinks  so  eminent  a  virtue, 

as  it  has  made  him  chief  of  his  counsel. 

True.  Is  the  barber  to  be  seen,  or  the 
wench  ? 

Cler.  Yes,  that  they  are. 

True.  I  prithee,  Dauphine,  let's  go 
thither. 

Daup.  I  have  some  business  now,  I  can- 
not, i'  faith. 

True.  You  shall  have  no  business  shall 
make  you  neglect  this,  sir ;  weUlmakj 
talk,  believe  it ;  or,  if  she  wilfTTotTwe  can 
give  out  at'teast  so  much  as  shall  interrupt 
the  treaty;  we  will  break  it.  Thou  art 
bound  in  conscience,  when  he  suspects  thee 
without  cause,  to  torment  him. 
■ — 'Daup.  Not  I,  by  any  means.     I'll  give 


'  By  reason  of  the  sickness,]  See  p.  405  a. 
^  ^  And  they  talk  each  to  other  in  a  trunk. ^ 
i.e.,  a  tube.  "There  are  a  people  (says  Mon- 
taigne), where  no  one  speaks  to  the  king  except 
his  wife  and  children,  but  through  a  trunk"  All 
our  old  writers  have  the  wonl  In  this  sense. 
[Hence  the  trunk  of  an  elephant. — F.  C] 

*  He  thinks  I  and  my  company  are  authors 
of  all  the  ridiculous  kcXs  and  IVfonuments  arv 
told  of  him.'\  Perhaps  here,  Upton  says,  but 
doubtless  in  a  former  play  (p.  107  d)^  **  he  hints 
at  Fox's  book."  Jonson  was  at  this  period  a 
Catholic,  and  mi^ht  therefore  perhaps  think 
himself  justified  m  Indulging  a  iitde  spleen 
against  the  man  whom  the  professors  of  that 
religion  justly  considered  as  the  most  formidable 
of  their  opponents: — but  this  is  conjecture. 
'  The  audience,"  Upton  continues,  "  by  these 


<i ' 


descriptions  of  Morose,  are  well  prepared  for 
him  when  he  makes  his  entrance :  and  as  we 
love  to  know  something  of  a  man  before  we  ^et 
into  his  company,  so  the  poet  has  taken  pams 
to  bring  us  acquainted  with  his  principal  cha- 
racters before  tney  make  their  appearance  in 
person." 

^  And  has  not  the  knack  with  his  sheers  or 
his  fingers ;]  This  was  and  perhaps  may  still  be 
a  very  common  practice :  thus  Motto,  the  barber 
in  Lilly's  Midas:  "Thou  knowest,  boy,  I  have 
taught  thee  the  knocking  of  the  hands."  And 
Cook&,  in  Green's  Tu  Quogue:  "Amongst  the 
rest,  let  not  the  barber  be  forgotten :  and  look 
that  he  be  an  excellent  fellow,  Sind  one  that  can 
snap  his  fingers  with  dexterity."  The  want  of 
this  quality  sufficiendy  accoiuits  for  Morose's 
selection  of  Cutbeard. 
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no  suffrage  to't.  He  shall  never  have  that 
plea  against  me,  that  I  opposed  the  least 
phant'sy  of  his.  Let  it  lie  upon  my  stars 
to  be  guilty,  I'll  be  innocent. 

True.  Yes,  and  be  poor,  and  beg ;  do, 
innocent :  when  some  groom  of  his  has  got 
him  an  heir,  or  this  barber,  if  he  himself  can- 
not. Innocent  I  I  prithee,  Ned,  where 
lies  she  ?    Let  him  be  innocent  still. 

Clcr.  Why,  right  over  against  the  bar- 
ber's ;  in  the  house  where  Sir  John  Daw 
lies. 

True.  You  do  not  mean  to  confound 
me! 

CUr.  Why? 

True.  Does  he  that  would  many  her 
know  so  much  ? 

Cler.  I  cannot  tell. 

True.  'Twere  enough  of  imputation  to 
her  with  him.  * 

Cler.  Why? 

True.  The  oftly  talking  Sir  m.tbe  town  ! 
Jack  Daw  !  and  he  teach  her  not  to  speak ! 
Qudbewf*y6ti".  Thave'solne  TStilslness  too. 

Cler.  Will  you  not  go  thither,  then  ? 

True.  Not  with  the  danger  to  meet 
Daw,  for  mine  ears. 

Cler.  Why,  I  thought  you  two  had  been 
upon  very  good  terms. 

True.  Yes,  of  keeping  distance. 

Cler.  They  say  he  is  a  very  good  scholar. 

True.  Ay,  and  he  says  it  first.  A  pox 
•on  him,  a  Wlowthat pretends  only  to  learn- 
ing, buys  titles,  and  nothing  else  of  books 
in  him  ! 

Cler.  The  world  reports  him  to  be  very 
learned.  ' 

True.  I  am  sorry  the  world  should  so 
•conspire  to  belie  him. 

Cler.  Good  faith,  I  have  heard  very  good 
things  come  from  him. 

True.  You  may ;  there's  none  so  despe- 
rately ignorant  to  deny  that ;  would  they 
were  his  own  !  God  be  wi"  you,  gentle- 
men. \Exit  hastily. 

Cler.  This  is  very  abrupt ! 

Daup.  Come,  you  are  a  strange  open 
man,  to  tell  everything  thus. 

Cler.  Why,  believe  it,  Dauphine,  True- 
wit's  a  very  honest  fellow. 

Daup.  I  think  no  other ;  but  this  frank 
nature  of  his  is  not  for  secrets. 


^  He  is  one  of  the  braveries,  though  he  be  none 
^/the  writs.]  This  alludes  to  Truewit's  descrip- 
tion of  the  collegiate  ladies,  p.  406: — "  they  give 
entertainment  to  all  the  wits  and  braveries  of  the 
time."  Braveries  were  the  beaus  of  the  ag^e ; 
men  distinguished  by  the  splendour  and  fashion 


Cler.  Nay  then,  you  are  mistaken,  Dau- 
phine :  I  know  where  he  has  been  wdl 
trusted,  and  discharged  the  trust  very  truly, 
and  heartily. 

Daup.  I  contend  not,  Ned ;  but  with 
the  fewer  a  business  is  carried,  it  is  ever 
the  safer.  Now  we  are  alone,  if  you'll  go 
thither,  I  am  for  you.  j 

Cler.  When  were  you  there  ?  , 

Daup.  Last  night :  and  such  a  Decame- 
ron of  sport  fallen  out !     Boccace  never  J 
thought  of  the  like.    I^w  does  nothing  but  I 

C9urt  her ;  and  tlisJKK)JQ|[  ^^'^^  •  "^  ^^\M  I 
lie 'vvTlTi  Tier,' and  praisesner  modesty  ;  de-  1 
sires  that  she  woiild  talk  and  be  free,  and 
commends  her  silence  in  verses  ;  which  he 
reads,  and  swears  are  the  best  that  ever 
man  made.  Then  rails  at  his  fortunes, 
stamps,  and  mutines,  why  he  is  not  made 
a  councillor,  and  called  to  affairs  of  state. 

Cler.  I  prithee,  let's  go.  I  would  fain 
partake  this. — Some  water,  boy. 

[Exit  Page. 

Daup.  We  are  invited  to  dinner  together, 
he  aiiduL.j3yohe  'that  carhe  tliitherjb  film, 
Sir  La-Fooie.  ""^ 

Cler.  O,  that's  a  precious  mannikin  ! 

Daup.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Cler.  Ay,  and  he  will  know  you  too,  if 
e'er  he  saw  you  but  once,  though  you  should 
meet  him  at  church  in  the  midst  of  prayers. 
He  is  nno  f^thfliMa.vg>nq«^.  though  hfi  l^ft  "^"*^ 
of  the.  wits*  ^    He  will  salute  a  judge  upon 
the  bench,  and  a  bishop  in  the  pulpit,  a 
lawyer  when  he  is  pleading  at  the  bar,  and 
a  lady  when  she  is  dancing  in  a  masque, 
and  put  her  out.     He  does  give  plays  and 
suppers,  and  invites  his  guests  to  them, 
aloud,  out  of  his  window,  as  they  ride  by 
in  coaches.      He  has  a  lodging  in  the,' 
Strand  for  the  purpose  :  or  to  watch  when 
ladies  are  gone  to  the  china-houses,  or  the 
Exchange,   that  he  may  meet  them  by 
chance,  and  give  them  presents,  some  two 
or  three  hundred  pounds  worth  of  toys,  to 
be  laughed  at.    He  is  never  without  a  spare 
banquet,  or  sweetmeats  in  his  chamber,  for 
their  women  to  alight  at,  and  come  up  to 
fdr  a  bait. 

Daup.  Excellent !  he  was  a  fine  youth 
last  night ;  but  now  he  is  much  finer ! 
what  is  his  Christian  name?    I  have  forgot. 


of  their  apparel.  The  Exchange  mentioned 
just  below  was  the  New  Exchange,  built  in 
1608.  "  It  had  rows  of  shops  (Pennant  says) 
over  the  walk,  filled  chiefly  with  milliners, 
sempstresses,  &c.  This  was  a  place  of  fashion- 
able resort."    See  Massinger,  vol.  iv.  p.  5a 
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Re-enter  Page. 

Cler.  ^'tj^r'^^"'^  Tq-t?^/^1o 
^age.  The  gentleman  is  here  below  that 
o^wns  that  name.        "'   "         ""  ' ' 
*    C7er'.  'Heart,  he's  come  to^  jnyjt*  me  to 

<iii:ii:ier,  I  hold  my  life'.    " 

JLJaup.  Like  enough  :  prithee,  let's  have 
liim  up. 

Cler.  Boy,  marshal  him. 

J^age.  With  a  truncheon,  sir  ? 

Cler.  Away,  I  beseech  you.  \^Exit  Page.] 

1  '11  make  him  tell  us  his  pedigree  now  ; 

and  what  meat  he  has  to  dinner ;  and  who 
are  his  guests  ;  and  the  whole  course  of  his 
fortunes  :  with  a  breath. 


Enter  Sir  Amorous  La-Foole. 


ho- 


JLa-F.    Save,   dear  Sir  Dauphine ! 
xiOTired  Master  Clerimont ! 

Cler.  Sir  Amorous  !  you  have  very  much 
liOTiested  my  lodging  with  your  presence. 

La-F.  Good  faith,  it  is  a  fine  lodging : 
almost  as  deUcate  a  lodging  as  mine. 

Cler.  Not  so,  sir. 

La-F.  Excuse  me,  sir,  if  it  were  in  the 

Strand,  I  assure  you.  T  am  rnmf^^  ^astpr 
Clerimont  to  entreat  yolrip  wait  ypnn  tivr 
^gffi^g^a5S&rt  (tannery  io_-day. 

Cler.  How,  sir !  wait  upon  them?  did 
you  ever  see  me  carry  dishes? 

La-F.  No,  sir,  dispense  with  me ;  I 
meant,  to  bear  them  company. 

Cler.  O,  that  I  will,  sir :  the  doubtful- 
ness of  your  phrase,  iDelieve  it,  sir,  would 
breed  you  a  quarrel  once  an  hour  with  the 
terrible  boys,*  if  you  should  but  keep  them 
fellowship  a  day. 

La-F.  It  should  be  extremely  against  my 
-will,  sir,  if  I  contested  with  any  man. 


*  The  terrible  boys,]    These  terrible  boys  are 
mentioned  in  xkit  Alchemist ^  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

*'  Kast.  Sir,  not  so  young,  but  I  have  heard 
some  speech 
Of  the  angry  boys^  and  seen  'em  take  tobacco." 

A  citation  from  Wilson's  Life  of  King  J  antes 
will  make  the  allusion  still  more  manifest:  "The 
king  minding  his  sports,  many  riotous  demea- 
nours crept  mto  the  kingdom ;  divers  sects  of 
vicious  persons,  going  under  the  title  of  roaring 
ioys,  bravadoes y  roysters^  &»€.,  commit  many 
insolencies ;  the  streets  swarm,  night  and  day, 
with  bloody  quarrels,  private  dueb  fomented," 
^c. — Upton. 

These  pestilent  miscreants  continued  under 
various  names  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
capital  down  to  the  accession  of  the  present 
royal  family. 

'  His  ivtfe  was  the  rich  china-auoman^  that 


Cler.  I  believe  it,  sir.  Where  hold  you 
your  feast  ?  '  ' 

^HLd-F.  At  Tom  Otter's,  sir. 

Daup.  Tom  Otter  !    WhaTS  he? 

La-F.  Captain  Otter,  sii  ;  he  is  a  kind 
of  gamester,  but  he  has  had  command  both 
by  sea  and  by  land. 

Daup.  O,  then  he  is  animal  amphi- 
bium  f 

La-F.  Ay,  sir:  his  wife  was  the  rich 
china-woman,  that  the  courtiers  visited  so 
often  ;2  that  gave  the  rare  entertainment. 
She  commands  all  at  home. 

Cler.  Then  she  is  Captain  Otter. 

La-F.  You  say  very  well,  sir ;  she  is  my 
kinswoman,  a  La-Foole  by  the  mother-side, 
and  will  invite  any  great  ladies  for  my  sake. 

Daup.  Not  of  the  La-Fooles  of  Essex  ? 

La-F.  No,  sir;  the  La-Fooles  of  London. 

Cler.  Now  he's  in.  [Asid^ 

La-F.  They  all  come  out  of  our  housel 
the  La-Fooles  of  the  north,  the  La-FooleJ 
of  the  west,  the  La-Fooles  of  the  east  anj 
south — we  are  as  ancient  a  family  as  any ; 
in  Euroi5e^-bnr-f"  tnyseVam  des< 
lineally  of  the  French  La-Fooles — and,  we 
do  bear  for  our  coat  yellow,^  or  or, 
checkered  azure,  and  gules,  and  some  three 
or  four  colours  more,  which  is  a  very  noted 
coat,  and  has  sometimes  been  solemnly 
worn  by  divers  nobility  of  our  house — but 
let  that  go,  antiquity  is  not  respected  now. 
— I  had  a  brace  of  fat  does  sent  me,  gen- 
tlemen, and  half  a  dozen  of  pheasants,  a 
dozen  or  two  of  godwits,  and  some  other 
.fowl,  which  I  would  have  eaten,  while  they 
are  good,  and  in  good  company : — ^there 
will  be  a  great  lady  or  two,  my  Lady 
flaiighty,  my  ETSdy  Cenlaiire,  Mistress  Dol 
Mavis — and  thev  come  o'  purpose  to  see 


the  courtiers  visited  so  often;]  In  Jonson's 
days  the  trade  with  the  East  had  not  been  long 
opened  ;  and  the  china  and  lacquered  ware  which 
we  derived  either  directl)r  or  through  the  medium 
of  the  Dutch  from  China  and  the  Japanese 
islands,  were  objects  of  very  general  curiosity  in 
both  sexes.  Enough  remams  in  our  old  drama- 
tists to  show  that  advantage  was  taken  of  this  to 
convert  the  places  of  exhibition  (almost  always 
private  houses)  into  a  kind  of  bagnios,  of  which 
the  owners  were  the  most  convenient  of  pro- 
curesses. If  we  may  trust  the  poets  and 
essayists  of  Queen  Anne's  days,  matters  were 
not  much  mended  when  they  wrote ;  as  no  place 
of  assignation  is  more  frequently  mentioned  than 
a  "chma-house."  [India-house  rather. — F.  C] 
•  And  we  do  bear  for  our  coat  yellow,  ^<r.] 
This  is  a  humourous  allusion  to  the  parti-coloured 
dress  of  the  domestic  fo9l  of  our  ancestors,  which 
is  still  retained  on  the  stase. 
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the  silent  gentlewoman,  Mi«itn^«i  ^.pjr^np 
fflat  Rfffiest  l^ir  John  Daw  has  promised  to 
bnHg  tMHicr-jin'd"  Theh,*Tmstress  Trusty, 
my  lUUySi  WUIfian,  will  be  there  too,  and 
this  honourable  knight,  Sir  Dauphine,  with 
yourself.  Master  Clerimont — ^and  we'll  be 
very  merry,  and  have  fiddlers,  and  dance. 
— I  have  been  a  mad  wag  in  my  time,  and 
have  spent  some  crowns  since  I  was  a  page 
in  court,  to  my  Lord  Lofty,  and  after, 
my  Lady's  gentleman-usher,  who  got  me 
knighted  in  Ireland,  since  it  pleased  my 
elder  brother  to  die. — I  had  as  fair  a  gold 
jerkin  on  that  day  as  any  worn  in  the 
island  voyage,  or  at  Cadiz,  none  dis- 
praised;^ and  I  came  over  in  it  hither, 
shewed  myself  to  my  friends  in  court,  and 
after  went  down  to  my  tenants  in  the 
country,  and  surveyed  my  lauds,  let  new 
leases,  took  their  money,  spent  it  in  the  eye 
o'  the  land  here,  upon  ladies : — and  now  I 
can  take  up  at  my  pleasure. 

Daup.  Can  you  take  up  ladies,  sir  ? 

Cler.  O,  let  him  breathe,  he  has  not  re- 
covered. 

Davp.  Would  I  were  your  half  in  that 
commodity ! 

La-F.  No,  sir,  excuse  me:  I  meant 
money,  which  can  take  up  anything.-  I 
have  another  guest  or  two  to  invite,  and 
say  as  much  to,  gentlemen.     I'll  take  my 

leave  abruptly,  in  hope  you  will  not  fail 

Your  servant.  {Exit. 

Daup.  We  will  not  fail  you,  sir  precious 
La-Foole ;  but  she  shall,  that  your  ladies 
come  to  see,  if  I  have  credit  afore  Sir  Daw. 

Cler.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  wind- 
sucker^  as  this  ? 

Daup.  Or  such  a  rook  as  the  other,  that 
will  betray  his  mistress  to  be  seen !  Come, 
'lis  time  we  prevented  it. 

Clei\  Go.  \Exeunt. 

*  /  had  as  fair  a  gold  jerkin  art  that  day  as 
any  was  ivom  in  the  island  voyage,  or  at  Cadiz, 
none  dispraised ;'\  *'  This  island  voyage  (as 
Upton  observes)  was  undertaken  1585,  Sir 
Francis  Drake  being  admiral,  with  a  fleet  of  one 
and  twenty  sail,  and  with  above  two  thousand 
volunteers  aboard :  they  went  to  Hispaniola, 
and  there  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town 
of  St.  Domingo.  The  other  adventure  here 
mentioned  was  undertaken  in  1596,  when  the 
Earl  of  Essex  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  burnt  the 
Indian  fleet  at  Cadiz,  consisting  of  forty  sail, 
and  brought  home  immense  treasures.  Shak- 
speare  alludes  to  this  finery  of  dressing,  when 
our  youth  went  abroad,  in  King  John  : 

"And  some 
Have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes, 


ACT  IL 

SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Mofose's  House, 

Enter  Morose  with  a  tube  in  his  hand, 
followed  by  Mute. 

Mor.  Cannot  I  yet  find  out  a  more  com- 
pendious method,  than  by  this  trunk,  to 
save  my  servants  the  labour  of  speech,  and 
mine  ears  the  discords  of  sounds  ?    Let  me 
see :  all  discburses  but  my  own  affl«>^  JT*^^ 
they  ^l!,ei!l  lJtiris!l','llh"P^rtffieiriT"ahcl  irksome. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  thou  shouldst  answer 
me  by  signs,  and  I  apprehend  thee,  fellow? 
Speak  not,  though  I  question  you.     You 
have  taken  the  ring  off  from  the  street  door, 
as  I  bade  you  ?  answer  me  not  by  speech, 
but  by.  silence;    unless  it    be  otherwise, 
[Mute  makes  a  leg.] — very  good.    And  you 
have  fastened  on  a  thick  quilt,  op  flock-bed, 
on  the  outside  of  the  door ;  that  if  they 
knock  with  their  daggers,  or  with  brick- 
bats, they  can  make  no  noise  ? — But  with 
your  leg,  your  answer,  unless  it  be  other- 
wise, [makes  a  leg.] — ^Very  good.     This  is 
not  only  fit  modesty  in  a  servant,  but  good 
state  and  discretion  in  a  master.    And  you 
have  been  with  Cutbeard  the  barber,   to 
have  him  come  to  me?  [inakes  a  leg.] — 
Good.      And,   he   will    come    presently? 
Answer  me  not  but  with  your  leg,  unless  it 
be  othenvise :  if  it  be  otherwise,  shake  your 
head,   or  shrug.      [Makes  a  leg.]      Sol 
Your  Italian  and  Spaniard  are  wise  in 
these:    and  it  is    a    frugal   and    comely 
gravity.     How  long  will  it  be  ere  Cutbeard 
come?    Stay;  if  an  hour,  hold  up  your 
whole  hand ;  if  half  an  hour,  two  fingers ; 
if  a  quarter,  one.    [Holds  up  a  finger  bent.] 
— Good:  half  a  quarter?   'tis  well.    Ajid 
have  you  given  him  a  key,  to  come  in 
without  knocking  ?   [Makes  a  leg^ — good. 


Bearing  their  birthright  proudly  on  their  backs. 
To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here." 

Act  ii.  sc.  I. — ^Whal. 

'  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  wind  sucker,]  A 
kind  of  kite  that  supports  itself  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  air  with  little  or  no  motion,  its  beak 
being  turned  towards  the  wind,  which  it  seems 
to  suck.— Whal.  [Had  GifFord  known  anything 
about  horses  he  would  have  shouted  at  Wnalley 
for  this  note.  Wind-suckers,  crib-biters,  roarers, 
must  have  been  in  existence  before  — as  they  are 
after — this  peculiar  kind  of  kite. — F.  C] 

^  All  discourses  but  my  own  affiict  me;] 
This  is  well  observed ;  for  Morose,  like  his 
namesake  in  Libanus,  is  extremely  delighted 
with  the  sound  of  his  own  voice.  This,  how-> 
ever,  is  a  trait  of  nature,  and  must  have  been 
taken  from  actual  observation. 
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A.nd  is  the  lock  oiled,  and  the  hinges,  to- 
day ?    [Makes  a  leg.'\ — Good.     And  the 
quilting  of  the  stairs  nowhere  worn  out  and 
"bare  ?    [Makes  a  leg."] — ^Very  good.    I  see, 
by   much  doctrine,  and  impulsion,  it  may 
be  effected ;  stand  by.    The  Turk,  in  this 
divine  discipline,  is  admirable,  exceeding 
all  the  potentates  of  the  earth ;  still  waited 
on   by  mutes;   and  all  his  commands  so 
executed ;  yea,  even  in  the  war,  as  1  have 
heard,  and  in  his  marches,  most  of  his 
charges  and  directions  given  by  signs,  and 
'with  silence:^  an  exquisite  art!  and  I  am 
lieartily  ashamed,  and  angry  oftentimes, 
that  the  princes  of  Christendom  should 
suffer  a  barbarian  to  transcend  them  in  so 
faigh  a  point  of  felicity.     I  will  practise  it 
hereafter.    [A  horn  winded  within .  ]—  How 
now?  oh!  oh!  what  villain, "what  prodigy 
of  mankind  is  that  ?   Look.    [-£jfi/ Mute.] 
— [Horn  again."]    Oh!  cut  his  throat,  cut 
his   throat!    what   murderer,   hell-hound, 
devil  can  this  be  ? 

Re-enter  Mute. 

Mute.  It  is  a  post  from  the  court — •— 
Mor.  Out,  rogue!  and  must  thou  blow 

thy  horn 'too  <■ 

Mute.   Alas,  ii  i«t  ft  pny*  fyftm  t^*>  ^^i]H-, 

''JTi  /^f^^  '^^y*'  ^^  must  speak  with  you,  pain 

Mor.  Pain  of  thy  life,  be  silent ! 


Enter  Truewit  with  a  post-horn,  and  a 
halter  in  his  hand. 

True.    By   your   leave,  sir ; — I    am  a 


*  Yea^  even,  in  tlie  war,  as  I  have  heard,  and 
in  his  marches,  most  of  his  charges  and  direc- 
tiotts  given  by  signs,  and  with  silence. '\  A  little 
enlargement  perhaps  of  the  reports  of  travellers : 
but  the  exact  discipline  and  order  observed  in 
the  Turkish  army,  is  remarked  by  Busbequius : 
"  yidebani  sumino  online  cujusque  corporis 
tnilites  snis  locis  distributos,  et  {quod  vix 
credatf  qui  nostratis  militia  cojisuetudinent 
furvit)  snmmum  erat  silentium,  summa  quies, 
rixa  nitlla,  nullum  cujusquant  insolens /actum, 
sed  iu  vox  quidetn  aut  vitulatio  per  lasciviam 
aut  ebrietatem  emissa." — Whal. 

The  Turlcs  have  long  lost  \}M&divine discipline, 
as  far  at  least  as  war  is  concerned.  Nothing 
on  earth  can  be  more  noisy  and  tumultuous  than 
the  marches  and  encampments  of  a  Turkish 
army  at  present 

*  Has  Harpocrates  been  here  with  his  club^ 
Harpocrates,  as  every  one  knows,  is  the  god  of 
silence  :  but  he  is  usually  described  with  a  fin- 
ger on  his  lip,  and  a  cornucopia,  instead  of  a 
club,  in  his  hand,  i^sculapius,  indeed,  is  thus 
represented  on  many  antique  gems ;  and  per- 
haps Jonson  may  have  confoinided    the   two 


stranger  here: — Is  your  name  Master 
Morose?  is  your  name  Master  Morose? 
Fishes  !  Pythagoreans  all !  This  is  strange. 
"What  say  you*  sir iL nothing !  Has  Hiir- 
pocrates  been  here  with  his  club,"^  among 
you?  "Well,  sir,  I  will  beheve  you  to  be 
the  man  at  this  time :  I  will  venture  upon 
you,  sir.  Your  friends  at  court  commend 
them  to  you,  sir 

Mor.  O  men !  O  manners !  was  there 
ever  such  an  impudence? 

True.  And  are  extremely  solicitous  for 
you,  sir. 

Mor,  "Whose  knave  are  you  ? 

True.  Mine  own  knave,  and  your  com- 
peer, sir. 

Mor.  Fetch  me  my  sword 

True.  You  shall  taste  the  one  half  of  my 
dagger,  if  you  do,  groom;  and  you  the 
other,  if  you  stir,  sir.  Be  patient,  I  charge 
you,  in  the  king's  name,  and  hear  me 
without  insurrection.  They  say  you  are  to 
marry ;  to  marry !  do  you  mark,  sir  ? 

Mor.  How  then,  rude  companion ! 

True.  Marry,  your  friends  do  wonder, 
sir,  the  Thames  being  so  near, 3  wherein 
you  may  drown  so  handsomely;  or  London 
Bridge,  at  a  low  fall,  with  a  fine  leap,  to 
hurry  you  down  •  the  stream  ;  •  or,  such  a 
delicate  steeple  in  the  town,  as  Bow,  to 
vault  from ;  or,  a  braver  height,  as  Paul's. 
Or,  if  you  affected  to  do  it  nearer  home, 
and  a  shorter  way,  an  excellent  garret- 
window  into  the  street ;  or,  a  beam  in  the 
said  garret,  with  this  halter — [sheios  him 
the  halter] — which  they  have  sent,   and 


deities  :  but  I  desire  to  be  understood  as  speak- 
ing with  great  deference,  whenever  I  venture  to 
?uestion  the  accuracy  of  so  universal  a  scholar, 
n  terming  i}PL^m.  Pythagoreans,  he  alludes  tothe 
long  probationary  silewe  imposed  by  Pytha- 
goras on  his  followers. 

^  Marry,  your  friends  do  "wonder,  sir,  the 
Thames  being  so  near,  &v.]  Here  begins  Jon- 
son's  imitations  of  the  sixth  Satire  of  Juvenal, 
which  are  scattered  profusely  through  the  re- 
mainder of  this  scene.  They  are  adapted  to  the 
manners  of  the  poet's  time  with  sufficient  inge- 
nuity ;  but  appear  almost  too  obvious  to  be 
pointed  out  If  the  reader  will  compare  the 
opening  of  this  speech  with  the  original,  he  will 
be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  general  resemblance  : 

"  Ferre  potes   dominant   salvis   tot   restibtis 
ullam, 
Cum  pateant  alice  caligantescnte/enestne, 
Et  tibi  vicinum  se preebeat  jEmilitts  potts  V* 

Upton  has  transcribed  all  the  passages  imitated ; 
but  apparently  more  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
his  dexterity  in  correcting  Juvenal  than  illustrat- 
ing Jonson.     See  his  Remarks,  p.  65  et  seq. 
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desire,  that  you  would  sooner  commit  your 
grave  head  to  this  knot,  than  to  the  wed- 
lock noose  ;  or,  take  a  little  sublimate,  and 
>Jgo  out  of  the  world  like  a  rat ;  or,  a  fly,  as 
one  said,  with  a  straw  in  your  arse:  any 
way  rather  than  follow  this  goblin  Matri- 
mony. A^as,  sir,  '^'^vr;)]]  f*^**'*  *h[2^  *^  ^"^ 
a  chaste  wife  ]a-Ac§etimes  ?  now  ?  when 
there  are  so  many  masques,  plays,  Puritan 
preachings,  mad  folks,  and  other  strange 
sights  to  be  seen  daily,  private  and  public  ? 
If  you  had  lived  in  King  Etheldred's  time, 
sir,  or  Edward  the  Confessor,  you  might, 
perhaps,  have  found  one  in  some  cold 
country  hamlet,  then,  a  dull  frosty  wench, 
I  would  have  been  contented  with  one  man : 
\  now,  they  will  as  soon  be  pleased  with  one 
\  leg  or  one  eye.  I'-ti-telL^xm.  sir,  the  mon- 
V^trous  hazards  you  shall  ran  witji  jiSZific;:^ 

lf(Tr  fjioofl  lir  hmrrif^Tf"r"nrt^nrf1  any 
friends  of  yours  of  their  land  ?  bought  their 
possessions?  taken  forfeit  of  their  mort- 
gage? begged  a  reversion  from  them? 
bastarded  their  issue  ?  What  have  I  done 
that  may  deserve  this  ? 

True.  Nothing,  sir,  that  I  know,  but 
your  itch  of  marriage. 

Mor.  Why,  if  I  had  made  an  assassinate 
upon  your  father,  vitiated  your  mother, 
ravished  your  sisters 

True.  I  would  kill  you,  sir,  I  woiild  kill 
you,  if  you  had. 

Mor,  Why,  you  do  more  in  this,  sir :  it 
were  a  vengeance  centuple,  for  all  facino- 
rous  acts  that  could  be  named,  to  do  that 
you  do. 

True.  Alas,  sir,  I  am  but  a  messenger: 
I  but  tell  you,  what  you  must  hear.  It 
seems,  your  friends  are  careful  after  your 


charged  their  consciences ;  when  you  know 
what  may  happen.  Nay,  suffer  valiantly, 
sir,  for  I  must  tell  you  ail  the  perils  that 
you  are  obnoxious  to.  If  she  be  fair,  young 
and  vegetous,  no  sweetmeats  ever  drew 
more  flies;  all  the  yellow  doublets  and 
great  ro^es*  in  the  town  will  be  there.  If 
foul  and  crooked,  she'll  be  with  them,  and 
buy  those  doublets  and  roses,  sir.  If  rich, 
and  that  you  marry  her  dowry,  not  her. 
she'll  reign  in  your  house  as  imperious  as  a 
widow.  If  noble,  all  her  kindred  will  be 
your  tyrants.  If  fruitful,  as  proud  as  May, 
and  humorous  as  April ;  she  must  have  her 
doctors,  her  midwives,  her  nurses,  her 
longings  every  hour ;  though  it  be  for  the 
dearest  morsel  of  man.  If  learned,  there 
was  never  such  a  parrot ;  all  your  patrimony 
will  be  too  little  for  the  guests  that  must  be 
invited,  to  hear  her  speak  Latin  and  Greek; 
and  you  must  lie  with  her  in  those  lan- 
guages too,  if  you  will  please  her.  If 
precise,  2  you  must  feast  all  the  silenced 
brethren,  once  in  three  days;  salute  the 
sisters ;  entertain  the  whole  family.or  wood 
of  them  ;3  and  hear  long-winded  exercises, 
singings  and  catechisings,  which  you  are 
not  given  to,  and  yet  must  give  for ;  to 
please  the  zealous  matron  your  wife,  who, 
for  the  holy  cause,  will  cozai  you  over  and 
above.  You  begin  to  sweat,  sir ! — ^but  this 
is  not  half,  i'  faith :  you  may  do  your  plea- 
sure, notwithstanding,  as  I  said  before ;  I 
come  not  to  persuade  you.  [Mute  is 
stealing  awqy.j — Upon  my  faith,  master 
serving-man,  if  you  do  stir,  I  will  beat  you. 

Afor.  O,  what  is  my  sin !  what  is  my 
sin ! 

True.  Then,  if  you  love  your  wife,  or 
rather  dote  on  her,  sir ;  O,  how  she'll  tor- 
ture you,  and  take  pleasure  in  your  tor- 


t" 


soul's  health;  sir,  and  would  have  you  know 

the  danger  (but  you  may  do  your  pleasure 

for  all  them,  I  persuade  not,  sir.)     If,  after  [ments  !  you  shall  lie  with  her  but  when  she 

you  are  married,  your  wife  do  run  away /lists;    she  will  not  hurt  her  beauty,  her 

with  a  vaulter,   or  the  Frenchman   that  I  complexion  ;  or  it  must  be  for  that .  jewel 

walks  upon  ropes,  or  him  that  dances  the  I  or  that  pearl  when  she  does  ;  every  half- 


jig,  or  a  fencer  for  his  skill  at  his  weapon  ; 
why,  it  is  not  their  fault,  they  have  dis- 

^  Aii  the  yellow  doublets  and  s^ai  roses.] 
Yellow  doublets  appear  to  have  been  fashionable 
about  this  time,  as  they  are  mentioned  by  seve- 
ral of  our  poet's  contemporaries.  He  had  already 
noticed  them  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Hu- 
mour :  "  O,  he  looked  like  a  sponge  in  that 
pinked  yellow  doublet."  Roses  were  ribands 
gathered  into  a  knot  in  the  form  of  those  flowers, 
and  fastened  on  the  instep.  They  were  some- 
times of  an  enormous  size.  See  Mass.  vol.  iv. 
p.  iz.  They  are  thus  noticed  in  one  of  Bee- 
dome's  little  poems : 


hour's  pleasure  must  be  bought  anew,  and 
With  the  same  pain  and  charge  you  wooed 

'*  He's  a  neat  foot  as  ever  kist  the  ground, 
His  shoes  and  roses  costal  least  five  pound.** 

But  this  was  no  unusual  price  for  this  favourite 
article  of  finery ;  which  formed  an  indispensable 

J  art  of  the  dress  of  the^  fashionable  world  in 
ames's  days,  and  even  in  those  of  his  imme- 
diate successor. 

*  ^precise,]  le.,  a  Precisian,  a  Puritan.— 
Whal. 

For  the  silenced  brethren,  see  p.  422  b. 
8  The  whole  family ^  or  wood  of  them  \\    See 
^'i,  Alchemist. 
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her  at  first.  Then  you  must  keep  what 
servants  she  please;  what  company  she 
will ;  that  friend  must  not  visit  you  with- 
out her  licence ;  and  him  she  loves  most, 
she  will  seem  to  hate  eagerliest,  to  decline 
your  jealousy ;  or,  feign  to  be  jealous  of 
you  first ;  and  for  that  cause  go  live  with 

Vher  she-friend,  or  cousin  at  the  college, 
that  can  instruct  her  in  all  the  mysteries 
of  writing  letters,  corrupting  servants, 
taming  spies  ;  where  she  must  have  that 
rich  gown  for  such  a  great  day ;  a  new  one 
for  the  next ;  a  richer  for  the  third  ;  be 
sefved  in  silver  ;  have  the  chamber  filled 
with  a  succession  of  grooms,  footmen, 
ushers,  and  other  messengers ;  besides 
embroiderers,  jewellers,  tire-women,  semp- 
sters,  feathermen,  perfumers  ;  whilst  she 
feels  not  how  the  land  drops  awAy,  nor  the 
acres  melt ;  nor  foresees  the  change,  when 
the  mercer  has  your  woods  for  her  velvets  ; 
never  weighs  what  her  pride  costs,  sir";  so 
she  may  kiss  a  page,  or  a  smooth  chin, 
that  has  the  despair  of  a  beard  ;   be  a 


1  What  was  dene  at  Salisbury,  what  in  pro- 
zress;]  At  Salisbury ,  "that  is,"  says  Upton, 

at  the  time  of  the  races  there  :  in  progress — 
-when  the  king  went  to  Scotland,"  or  rather, 
when  he  visited  the  nobility  at  their  country  re- 
sidences. 

'  She  may  censure  poets,  and  authorSy  and 
styles,  arid  compare  them;  Daniel  with  Spenser, 
Jonson  with  the  t'other  youth,  and  so  forth ;] 
"This  is  artful,"  says  Upton,  and  "an  ingenious 
ridicule  on  the  bad  taste  of  women :  for  Daniel 
was  no  more  to  be  compared  with  Spenser  than 
Decker,  as  our  poet  thought,  was  to  be  brought 
into  a  comparison  with  himself:  for  'tis  Decker 
he  hints  at  by  the  f other  youth." 

Mr.  Malone,  who  is  worse  haunted  by  the 
"envy  and  jealousy  of  Jonson"  than  ever  Caesar 
was  by  the  victories  of  Alexander,  differs  from 
Upton  on  this  point.  He  produces  this  unfor- 
tunate passage  as  "an  instance  of  the  clumsy 
sarcasms  and  malevolent  reflections  with  which 
Jonson  persecuted  Shakspeare  during  his  life, 
and  for  many  years  afterwards."  "In  the  Silent 
Woman,  (he  says,)  the  author  perhaps  pointed 
at  Shakspeare,  as  one  whom  ne  viewed  with 
fearful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes — So  they  may  cen- 
sure poets — and  compare  jfonson  with  the  t'other 
youth."  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  remark  here, 
that  "lust"  is  not  the  only  passion  which  will 
"  prey  on  garbage."  A  more  improbable  con- 
ceit than  the  above  has  rarely  been  hazarded. 
With  what  propriety  could  Shsucspeare  be  called 
the  t'other  youth  1  He  was  now  in  his  46th  year, 
a  time  of  life  to  which  such  an  expression  can 
scarcely  be  applied.  Having  vented  a  part  of 
his  spleen,  Mr.  Malone  recurs  to  Upton's  dis- 
covery, and  adds,  as  a  salvo  to  his  former  con- 
jecture, "  Decker,  however,  might  be  meant !" — 
Sut  neither  was  Decker  meant :  for,  however 


stateswoman,  know  all  the  news,  what  was 
done  at  Salisbury,  what  at  the  Bath,  what 
at  court,  what  in  progress  ;*  or  so  she  may 
censure  poets,  and  authors,  and  styles,  and 
compare  them ;  Daniel  with  Spenser, 
Jonson  with  the  t'other  youth,  and  so 
forth  :-  or  be  thought  cunning  in  contro- 
versies, or  the  very  knots  of  divinity ;  and 
have  often  in  her  mouth  the  state  of  the 
question ;  and  then  skip  to  the  mathe- 
matics and  demonstration  ;  and  answer,  in 
religion  to  one,  in  state  to  another,  in 
bawdry  to  a  third. 

Mor.  Q,  O ! 

True.  All  this  is  very  true,  sir.  And 
then  her  going  in  disguise  to  that  con- 
jurer, and  this  cunning  woman  :  where  the 
first  question  is,  how  soon  you  shall  die  ? 
next,  if  her  present  servant  love  her?  next, 
if  she  shall  have  a  new  servant  ?  and  how 
many  ?  which  of  her  family  would  make 
the  best  bawd,  male  or  female  ?  what  pre- 
cedence she  shall  have  by  her  next  match  ? 
and  sets  down  the  answers,  and  believes- 

meanly  Mr.  Malone  may  think  of  Jonson,  his- 
contemporaries,  who  were  somewhat  better  ac- 
quainted with  his  talents,  would  have  been  very 
far  indeed  from  comparing  Decker  with  him. 
For  Upton's  mistake,  an  excuse  may  readily  be 
found.  He  was  not  acquainted  with  the  dra- 
matic history  of  that  age  ;  and  probably  had  no 
better  reasoil  for  his  assertion  than  the  know- 
ledge that  Decker  had  attacked  Jonson  in  the 
SatiroTnastix.  Upton,  however,  had  sufficient 
judgment  to  comprehend  that  when  a  man  of 
35  speaks  of  a  competitor  of  46,  he  does  not 
usually  call  him  the  t'other  youth. 

It  is  more  easy  to  say  who  is  not  meant  than 
who  is.  To  judge  from  the  date  of  Marston's 
various  publications,  he  must  have  been  about 
Jonson's  age  ;  and  from  his  learning,  austerity, 
&c.,  might  perhaps,  by  some  of  the  coUegiates, 
great  affecters  of^  the  abstract  sciences,  be  op- 
posed to  him.  Others  might  be  named ;  but  I 
forbear  to  pursue  an  uncertain  inquiry. 

Whalley  adds,  that  the  comparison  of  "  Daniel 
with  Spenser"  was  really  made  by  those  who 
complimented  him  on  the  facility  of  his  genius: 
and  he  produces  the  following  epigram  from 
Fitz  Geoffrey  {Oxon.  8vo,  1601)  to  prove  it.  If 
it  does  this,  it  is  well. 

Spenserum  si  quis  nostrum,  velit  esse  Maro- 
nem, 
Tu,  Daniele,  mihi  Naso  Britannus  eris  : 
Sin  ill74m  potius  Phoebum  velit  esse  Britan- 
num. 
Turn,  Daniele,  mihi  tu  Maro  noster  eris. 
Nil  Pkceba  ulteriiis;  si  quidforet,  illud  ha- 
beret 
Spenserus,  Phoebus  tu,  Daniele,  fores. 
Quippe  loqui  Phoebus  cuperet  si  more  Bri- 
tanno, 
Haud  scio  quopoterat,  ni  velit  ore  iuo,** 
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them  above  the  scriptures.  Nay,  perhaps 
she  11  study  the  art. 

Mor.  Gentle  sir.  have  you  done  ?  have 
you  had  your  pleasure  of  me  ?  I'll  think  of 
these  things. 

True.  Yes,  sir ;  and  then  comes  reeking 
home  of  vapour  and  sweat,  with  going  a 
foot,  and  lies  in  a  month  of  a  new  face,  all 
oil  and  birdlime  ;  and  rises  in  asses'  milk, 
and  is  cleansed  with  a  new  fucus.  God  be 
wi"  you,  sir.  One  thing  more,  which  I  had 
almost  forgot.  This  too,  with  whom  you 
are  to  marry,  may  have  made  a  conveyance 
of  her  virginity  aforehand,  as  your  wise 
"widows  do  of  their  states,  before  they 
marry,  in  trust  to  some  friend,  sir.  Who 
can  tell  ?  Or  if  she  have  not  done  it  yet, 
she  may  do,  upon  the  wedding-day,  or  the 
night  before,  and  antedate  you  cuckold. 
The  like  has  been  heard  of  in  nature. 
"Tis  no  devised,  impossible  thing,  sir. 
God iie_wil4riMLi_ I'll  b£.bold--te--lca:ve  this 
rope  with  ynn,_^^i<T— fer-g  T6membrance. 
Farewell,  Mute  !  S^Exit. 

Mor.  Come,  have  me  to  my  chamber ; 
but  first  shut  the  door.  [Truewit  winds  the 
horn  without. '\  O^  shut  the  doof)  chut  the 
door  !  is  he  cpme  again  ? 

Entir  Cntheard 

Cut.  'Tis  I,  sir,  your  barber. 

Mor.  ^CulbearaT^Cutbeard,  Cutbeard  ! 
here  has  been  n  rut-fhr^at  with  mf' :  help 
me  in  to  mylDed,  and  give  me  physic  with 
thy  counsel.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n.^A  Room  tn  Sir  John 
Daw's  House. 

Enter  Daw,  Clerimont,  Dauphine,    and 
EpicCene. 

Daw.  Nay,  an  she  will,  let  her  refuse  at 
her  own  charges ;  'tis  nothing  to  me,  gen- 
tlemen ;  but  she  will  not  be  invited  to  the 
lilc^fea5ts.4»gTiestg  every  day. 

Cler.  O,  by  no  means,  she .  may-net  re- 

fuse to  stay  at  home,  if  you  love  your 

repuEafion.  'Slight,  you  are  invited  thither 
o'  purpose  to  be  seen,  and  laughed  at  by 
the  lady  of  the  college,  and  her  shadows. 
This  trumpeter  hath  proclaimed  you. 

\Aside  to  Epi. 

Daup.  You  shall  not  go ;  let  him  be 
laughed  at  in  your  stead,  for  not  bringing 
you :  and  put  him  to  his  extemporal 
faculty  of  fooling  and  talking  loud,  to 
satisfy  the  company,  {Aside  to  Epi. 

Cier.  HeAvill  suspect  us;   talk  aloud. 


Pray,  Mistress  Epiccene,  let's  see  your 
verses  ;  we  have  Sir  John  Daw's  leave;  da 
not  conceal  your  servant's  merit,  and  your 
own  glories. 

Epi.  They'll  prove  my  servant's  glories, 
if  you  have  his  leave  so  soon. 

Daup.  His  vainglories,  lady  ! 

Daw.  Shew  them,  shew  them,  mistress; 
I  dare  own  them. 

Epi.  Judge  you,  what  glories. 

Daw.  Nay,  I'll  read  them  myself,  too : 
an  author  must  recite  his  own  ^vorks.  It 
is  a  madrigal  of  Modesty. 

"  Modest  and  fair,  for  fair  and  good 
are  near 

Neighbours,  howe'er." 

Daup.  \^rj  good. 
Cler.  Ay,  is't  not  ? 

Daw.  "  No  noble  virtue  ever  was  alone. 

But  two  in  one. " 

Daup.  Excellent ! 
Cler.  That  again,  I  pray.  Sir  John. 
Daup.  It  has  something  in't  like   rare 
wit  and  sense. 
Cler.  Peace. 

Daw. 

"  No  noble  virtue  ever  was  alone. 

But  two  in  one. 
Then,  when  I  praise  sweet  modesty, 
I  praise 

Bright  beauty's  rays  : 
And  having  praised  both  beauty  and 
modesty, 

I  have  praised  thee. " 

Daup.  Admirable ! 

Cler.  How  it  chimes,  and  cries  tink  in 
the  close,  divinely ! 

Daup.  Ay,  'tis  Seneca. 

Cler.  No,  I  think  'tis  Plutarch. 

Daw.  The  dsjtija-i-'iUlU.H!!!  lllld  Siilieea ! 
I  hate  it :  "tEey  are  mine  own  imaginations, 
by  that  light.     I  vtonder  those  fellows  have 
such  credit  with  gentlemen. 

Cler.-  T^ey  are  Yf^'y  g^avg  antjjprg 

Daw.  Grave  asbifii^  mere  essayists  :  a 
few  loose "^gfifences,  and  that's  all.  A 
man  would  talk  so  his  whole  age.  I  do 
utter  as  good  things  every  hour,  if  they  were 
collected  and  observed,  as  either  of  them. 

Daup.  Indeed,  Sir  John  ! 

Cler.  He  must  neeas  ;  living  among  the 
wits  and  braveries  too. 

Daup.  Ay,  and  being  president  of  them, 
as  he  is. 

Daw.  There's  Aristotle,  a  mere  com- 
mon-place t5tlDw^-j-.PlatQ*_adiscourser ; 
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Tliucydides  and  Livy,  tedious  and  dry; 
T'a.citus  an  entire  knot :  sometimes  worth 
tlxe  untying;  very  seldom. 

Cler.  What  do  you  think  of  the  poets. 


Sir  John? 

— zfesr 


authors. 


Not  worthy  to 
Homer,  an  old 


be   named    for 
tedioUs.  prolix 


ass,*  talks  oT clB¥fei§,' aM "iiTiihes"Srbeef ; 


lluiALB,  01 1  ItilUW  llUl  WlikL 

"^  i^m\  I  iMiiik  99: -^ 

£>aw.  And  so  Pindarus,  Lycophron, 
A.nacreon,  Catullus,  Seneca  the  tragedian, 
XAican,  Propertius,  Tibullus,  Martial,  Ju- 
venal, Ausonius,  Statius,  Politian,  Valerius 

»>N«JPlaccus,  and  the  rest 

Cler.  What  a  sack  full  of  their  names 
lie  has  got ! 

Daup.  And  how  he  pours  them  out ! 
Politian  with  Valerius  Flaccus  ! 

Cler.  Was  not  the  character  right  of 
him? 

Daup.  As  could  be  made,  i'  faith. 
Daw.  And  Persius,  a  crabbed  coxcomb, 
not  to.be  endured. 

Daup.  Why,  whom  do  you  account  for 
authors,  311  JUlilUJUWP 

'Daw.  S3mtagma  juris  civilis ;  Corpus 
juris  civilis ;  Corpus  juris  canonic! ;  the 
King  of  Spain's 

up.    is   the   Kinpr  of  Spain'g  l^ibl**  "." 

author  ? 

Cler.  Yes,  and  Syntagma. 

Daup.  what  was  tliat  Syntagma,  sir? 

Daw.  A  civil  lawyer,  a  Spaniard. 

Daup^.  Sure,  Corpus  was  a  Dutchman. 

Cler.  Ay,  both  the  Corpuses,  I  knew 
*em  :  they  were  very  corpulent  authors. 

Daw.  And  then  there's  Vatablus,  Pom- 
ponatius,  Symancba :  the  other  are  not 
to  be  received  within  the  thought  of  a 
scholar. 

S^up7''£'brt  God,  you  have  a  simple 
learned  servant,  lady — in  titles.        [Aside. 

Cler.  I  wonder  that  he  is  not  called  to 
the  helm,  and  made  a  counsellor. 

Daup.  He  is  one  extraordinary. 

Cler.  Nay,  but  in  ordinary :  to  say 
truth,  the  state  wants  such. 


') 


1  Homer;  an  old  tedious,  prolix  ass,  &c.] 
Those  brief  and  sententious  criticisms  on  the 
principal  writers  of  antiquity,  which  do  so  much 
nonour  to  Sir  John's  taste  and  judgment,  have 
been  recendy  repeated  with  great  applause.  The 
author,  however,  has  been  unfairly  dealt  with  by 
his  copyists,  who  have  illiberally  conspired  to 
suppress  his  name.    IndeM,  impudence  and  in- 

S-atitude  go^  together  in  this  prodigious  age. 
ur  new  critics  and  philosophers  steal  the  ab- 
VOL.  I. 


Daup.  Why,  that  will  follow. 

Cler.  I  muse  a  mistress  can  be  so  silent 
to  the  dotes  of  such  a  servant. ' 

Daw,  'Tis  her  virtue,  sir.  I  have  written 
somewhat  of  her  silence  too. 

Daup.  In  verse.  Sir  John  ? 

Cler.  What  else? 

Daup.  Why,  how  can  you  justify  your 
own  being  of  a  poet,  that  so  slight  all  the 
old  poets  ? 

Daw.  Why,  every  man  that  writes  in 
verse  is  not  a  poet ;  you  have  of  the  wits 
that  write  verses,  and  yet  are  no  poets  : 
they  are  poets  that  live  by  it,  the  poor 
fellows  that  live  by  it.  , 

Daup.  Why,  would  not  you  live  by  your 
verses,  Sir  John? 

Cler:  No,  'twere  pity  he  should.  A 
knight  live  by  his  verses  !  he  did  not  make 
them  to  that  end,  I  hope.  "^ 

Daup.  And  yet  the  noble  Sidney  lives  \ 
by  his,  and  the  noble  family  not  ashamed.^ 

Cler.  Ay,  he  profest  himself;  but  Sir 
John  Daw  has  more  caution:  he'll  not 
hinder  his  own  rising  in  the  state  so  much. 
Do  you  think  he  will  ?  Yoiu-  verses,  good 
Sir  John,  and  no  poems. 

Daw.  '•  Silence  in  woman,  is  like  speech 
in  man; 

Deny  't  who  can." 

Daup.  Not  I,  beheve  it:  your  reason, 
sir. 

Daw.  "  Nor  is  't  a  tale, , 

That  female  vice  should  be  a  virtue 

male. 
Or  masculine  vice  a  female  virtue  be : 
You  shall  it  see 
Proved  with  increase ; 
I  know  to  speak,  and  she  to  hold  her 
peace." 
Do  you  conceive  me,  gentlemen  ? 

Daup.  No,  faith;  how  mean  you  zvitk 
increase,  Sir  John? 

Daw.  Why,  with  increase  is,  when  I 
court  her  for  the  common  cause  of  man- 
kind, and  she  says  nothing,  but  consentire 
videiur;  and  in  time  ]s  gravida, 

surdities  of  their  forefathers  without  measure, 
and  appropriate  them  without  shame,  or  acknow' 
ledgment. 

^  /  muse  a  vtisiress  can  be  so  silent  to  the 
dotes  of  such  a  servant.]  To  the  endowments, 
or  good  qualities ;  the  word  is  piu'e  Latin. — 
Whal. 

It  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  Jonson ;  nor 
was  it  first  introduced  into  the  language  by  him. 
I  find  it  in  many  writers  before  his  time. 
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Daup.  Then  this  is  a  ballad  of  pro- 
creation ? 

CUr.  A  madrigal  of  procreation;  you 
mistake. 

Epi.  Pray  give  me  my  verses  again, 
servant. 

Daw,  If  you'll  ask  them  aloud,  you 
shall. 


me.  That  which  I  have  plotted  for,  and 
been  maturing  now  these  four  months,  yoa 
have  blasted  in  a  minute.  Now  I  am  lost, 
I  may  speak.  This  gentlewoman  was 
odged  here  by  me  o'  purpose,  and,  to  be 
[put  upon  my  uncle,  hath  profest  this  ob- 


stinate silence  for  my  sake:  being  myen- 
{WaUu  euide  mth  the  papers,  \  tire  friend,  and  one  that  for  the  requital  of 

such  a  fortune  as  to  marry  him,  woiild  have 
Enter  TmcmtToith  his  kom.  I  made  me  very  ample  conditions;   where 

Inow  all  my  hopes  are  utterly  miscarried 
Cler.  See,  here's  Truewit  again !  Where  |by  this  unlucky  accident. 


hast  thou  been,  in  the  name  of  madness, 
tiius  accoutred  with  thy  horn  ? 

True.  Where  the  sound  of  it  might  have 
pierced  your  senses  with  gladness,  had  you 
been  in  ear-reach  of  it.     Dauphine,  fall 
down  and  worship  me ;  I  have  forbid  the 
bans,  lad :  I  have  been  with  thy  virtuous 
uncle,  and  have  broke  the  match. 
Daup.  You  have  not,  I  hope. 
True.  Yes,  faith ;  an  thou  shouldst  hope 
otherwise,   I  should  repent  me :  this  horn  I 
/S9i  me  entrance;  kiss  |t.  ,  I  ^ad  no  other 
/w^  to  get  in,  but  by  teigning  to  be  a 


>l  lint  w1ft^n;^'y»t  Urtiweg;  TT5fovedrione, 
but  rather  the  contrary,  turned  him  into  a 
post,  or  a  stone,  or  what  is  stiifer,  with 
thundering  into  him  the  incommodities  of 
a  wife,  and  the  miseries  of  marriage.  If 
ever  Gorgon  were  seen  in  the  shape  of  a 
woman,  he  hath  seen  her  in  my  descrip- 
tion :  I  have  put  him  off  o'  that  scent  for  ]fj  Daup.  On,  Tprithee. 


Cler.  Thus  'tis  when  a  man  will  be  igno- 

itly  officious,  do  services,  and  not  know 
his  why.  I  wonder  what  courteous  itch 
possest  you.  You  never  did  absurder  part 
in  yoin*  life,  nor  a  greater  trespass  to  friend- 
ship or  humanity. 

Daup.  Faith,  you  may  forgive  it  best; 
'twas  your  cause  principally. 

Cler,  I  know  it ;  would  it  had  not. 

Enter  Cutbeard. 


How    now,    Cutbeard  I     what 


Daup, 
news? 

Cut,  The  best,  the  happiest  that  ever 
was,  sir.  There  has  been  a  mad  gentle- 
man with  your  uncle  this  morning,  [seeing 
Truewit.] — I  think  this  be  the  gentleman — 
that  has  almost  talked  him  out  of  his  wits, 
with  threatening  him  from  marriage 


ever.    Why  do  you  not  applaud  and  adore  if    Cut.  And  your  uncle,  sir,  he  thinks  'twas 
me,  sirs?   why  stand  you  mute?  are  yov^done  by  your  procurement;  therefojaJlP 
stupid?      You     are    not     worthy    of    th^will  rpp  thp  pHrtyyon  wr>f  nf  prfyM»Tjtly  r  f^p) 
benefit.  \|if  helike  her,  he  says,  and[. 


Daup.  Did  not  I  tell  you?    Mischief ! 

Cler.  I  would  you  had  placed  this  bene- 
fit somewhere  else. 

True.  Why  so? 

Cler.  'Slight,  you  have  done  the  niost 
inconsiderate,  rash,  weak  thing,  that  ever 
man  did  to  his  friend. 

Daup.  Friend  !  if  the  most  malicious 
enemy  I  have,  had  studied  to  inflict  an  in- 
jury upon  me,  it  could  not  be  greater. 

True.  Wherein,  for  God's  s^e  ?  Gentle- 
men, come  to  yourselves  again. 

Daup.  But  I  presaged  thus  much  afore 
to  you. 

Cler.  Would  my  lips  had  been  soldered 
when  I  spake  on't !  Slight,  what  moved 
you  to  be  thus  impertinent  ? 

True.  My  masters,  do  not  put  on  this 
strange  face  to  pay  ray  courtesy ;  off  with 
this  vizor.  Have  good  turns  done  you,  and 
thank  'em  this  way  I 

Daup.  'Fore  heaven,  you  have  undone 


inclining  to  dumb  as^lJiiUiaJfiild-.  Jbirni  he 
'swears  he  will  marry  hst  iftrfkiys'"^*itantly, 
and  not  defer  it  a  minute  lon^er^ 

•Damp.  Bxicellenl !  beyond  ourexpeclation! 

True.  Beyond  our  expectation  !   By  this 
flTght  I  knew  it  would  be  thus. 
I     Daup.  ^2ciji^  sweet  Truewit,  forgive  me. 

True.  No,  I  was  ignorantly  officious^ 
\  impertinent  /  this  was  the  adsurd,  weak 
^art. 

^    Cler.  Wilt  thou  ascribe  that  to  merit 
now,  was  mere  fortune  ? 

True.  Fortune !  mere  providence.  For- 
tune had  not  a  finger  in't.  I  saw  it  must 
necessarily  in  nature  fall  out  so :  my  genius 
is  never  false  to  me  in  these  things.  Shew 
me  how  it  could  be  otherwise. 

Daup.  Nay,  gentlemen,  contend  not; 
'tis  well  now. 

True.  Alas,  I  let  him  go  on  with 
inconsiderate,  and  rash,  and  what  he 
pleased. 
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Cler.  Away,  thou  strange  justifier  of 
thyself,  to  be  wiser  than  thou  wert,  by  the 
event  ! 

ITrue.  Event !  by  this  light,  thou  shalt 
never  persuade  me  but  I  foresaw  it  as  well 
as  tlie  stars  themselves. 

Daup.  Nay,  gentlemen,  'tis  well  now. 
I>o  you  two  entertain  Sir  John  Daw  with 
discourse,  while  I  send  her  away  with  in- 
structions. 

True.  I'll  be  acquainted  with  her  first, 
by  your  favour. 

Cler\  Master  Truewit,  lady,  a  friend  of 
ours. 

True.  litm  sorry  I  have  not  known  you 

sooner.    larTv    f^  >pipprpp  thig'  rarp  virtue 


Silence. 

Txeunit)a.up.  Epi.  a^^  Cutbeard. 
C^ler.  Faith,  an  you  had  come  sooner, 
you  should  have  seen  and  heard  her  well 
■celebrated  in  Sir  John  Daw's  madrigals. 

True,    [advances  to  Daw.]  Jack  Daw, 
Ood  save  you  !  when  saw  you  La-B'oole  ? 

Daw.  Not  since  last  night,  Master  True- 
'wit. 

True.  That's  a  miracle  !  I  thought  you 
two  had  been  inseparable. 

Daw.  He's  gone  to  invite  his  guests. 
True.  'Odso!  'tis  true!  What  a  false 
memory  have  I  towards  that  man  !  I  am 
one.  *  I  met  him  even  now,  upon  that  he 
calls  his  delicate  fine  black  horse,  rid  into 
foam,  with  posting  from  place  to  place,  and 

person  to  person,  to  give  them  the  cue 

Cler.  Lest  they  should  forget  ? 
True.  Yes :  there  was  never  poor  cap- 
tain took  more  pains  at  a  muster  to  shew 
men,  than  he  at  this  meal  to  shew  friends. 
Daw.  It  is  his  quarter-feast,  sir. 
Cler.  What !  do  you  say  so,  Sir  John  ? 
True.  Nay,  Jack  Daw  will  not  be  out, 
at  the  best  friends  he  has,  to  the  talent  of 
his  wit.    Where's  his  mistress,  to  hear  and 
applaud  him?  is  she  gone? 

Daw,  T'l  Mi'itici^  I'jiK  ii'ii^'  IliMU'? 
Cler.  Gone  .afnrr,  with  Qir^Datfphine,  I 
warrant,  to  theplace. 

"^1:61  that  were  a  manifest 
i^nT"to--i££Lise 


injury,  a       _ 

hhn  St  such  a  festival-time  as  tHts; -being  a 

bravery,  and  a  wit  too  I 


*  I  am  one.l  i.e.,  one  of  the  guests.  Whalley 
has  strangely  mistaken  the  sense  of  this  simple 
passage  ;  I  am  one,  he  says,  is  "  elliptical  for,  I 
am  such  a  one  !  and  is  used  when  a  person  for- 
gets what  he  ought  to  remember." 

'  No  mushroom  was  ever  so  fresh.]  Taken,  as 
Upton  observes,  from  Plautus : 


Cler.  Tut,  he'll  swallow  it  like  cream : 
he's  better  read  injure  civili,  than  to  esteem 
anything  a  disgrace  is  offered  him  from  a 
mistress. 

Daw.  Nay,  let  her  e'en  go ;  she  shall  sit 
alone,  and  be  dumb  in  her  chamber  a  wedc 
together,  for  John  Daw,  I  warrant  her. 
Does  she  refuse  me  ? 

Cler.  No,  sir,  do  not  take  it  so  to  heart ; 
she  does  not  refuse  you,  but  a  httle  neg- 
lects you.  Good  faith,  Truewit,  you  were 
to  blame,  to  put  it  into  his  head,  that  she 
does  refuse  him. 

True.  Sir,  she  does  refuse  him  palpably, 
however  you  mince  it.  An  I  were  as  he,  I 
would  swear  to  speak  ne'er  a  word  to  her 
to-day  for 't. 

Daw.  By  this  light,  no  more  I  will 
not. 

True.  Nor  to  anybody  else,  sir. 

Daw.*  Nay,  I  will  not  say  so,  gentle- 
men. 

Cler.  It  had  been  an  excellent  happy 
condition  for  the  company,  if  you  could 
have  drawn  him  to  it.  {Aside, 

Daw.  I'll  be  very  melancholy,  i'  faith. 

Cler.  As  a  dog,  if  I  were  as  you,  Sir 
John. 

True.  Or  a  snail,  or  a  hog-louse.  I 
would  roll  myself  up  for  this  day ;  in  troth, 
they  should  not  unwind  me. 

Daw.  By  this  picktooth,  so  I  will. 

Cler.  'Tis  well  done :  he  begins  already 
to  be  angry  with  his  teeth. 

Daw.  Will  you  go,  gentlemen  ? 

Cler.  Nay,  you  must  walk  alone  if  you 
be  right  melancholy,  Sir  John. 

True.  Yes,  sir,  we'll  dog  you,  we'll 
follow  you  afar  off. 

\Exit  Daw. 

Cler.  Was  there  ever  such  a  two  yards 
of  knighthood  measured  out  by  time,  to  be 
sold  to  laughter  ? 

True.  A  mere  talking  mole,  hang  him  ! 
no  mushroom  was  ever  so  fresh.*  A  fellow 
so  utterly  nothing,  as  he  knows  not  what 
he  would  be. 

Cler.  Let's  follow  him :  but  first  let's  go 
to  Dauphine,  he's  hovering  about  the  house 
to  hear  what  news. 

True.  Content.  [Exeunt. 


'*  yam  nihil  sapity 
Nee  sentit;   tanti  *st,  quanii  est  fungus  pu^ 
tidus." 

Mole,  Upton  "  corrects"  J[why,  it  is  impossible 
to  guess)  into  mule.  Animal  for  animal,  the  for- 
mer was  surely  best  ad^ted  to  represent  the 
imbecility  of  ttus  purblina  knight. 
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SCENE  HI.— A  Room  in  Morose's 
/fouse. 

Enter  Morose  and  Mute,  followed  by 
Cutbeard  with  Epicoene. 

Mor.  Welcome,  Cutbeard !  draw  near 
with  your  fair  charge :  and  in  her  ear  softly 
entreat  her  to  unmask  [Epi.  takes  of  her 
mask.']  So  !  Is  the  door  shut  ?  [Mute  makes 
a  legt\  Enough.  Now,  Cutbeard,  with 
the  same  discipline  I  use  to  my  family,  I 
will  question  you.  As  I  conceive,  Cut- 
beard, this  gentlewoman  is  she  jou  have 
provided^'and  brought,  in  hope  she  will 
m  nie~Ih  the  place  and  jjaSOaJOCa-Vife  ? 
Afi^^'CT  me  not  '^'"t  With  yflV  ^^?  iiTi1«»^g  it 
be  otlierwise."  .ICuti.-awto.  <^JfE'  5  ^ery 
well  done,  Cutbeard.  I  conceive  besides, 
Cutbeard,  you  have  been  pre-acquainted 
with  her  birth,  education,  and  qualities,  or 
else  you  would  not  prefer  her  to  my  ac- 
ceptance, in  the  weighty  consequence  of 
marriage,  \makes  a  leg!\  This  I  conceive, 
Cutbeard.  Answer  me  not  but  with  your 
leg,  unless  it  be  otherwise,  \bows  again.] 
Very  well  done,  Cutbeard.  Give  asidfenow 
a  little,  and  leave  me  to  examine  her  con- 
dition and  aptitude  to  my  affection,  [goes 
about  her  and  views  her.]  She  is  exceed- 
ing fair,  and  of  a  special  good  favour ;  a 
sweet  composition  or  harmony  of  limbs; 
her  temper  of  beauty  has  the  true  height  of 
my  blood.  The  knave  hath  exceedingly 
well  fitted  me  without :  I  will  now  try  her 
within.— Come  near,  fair  gentlewoman;  let 
not  my  behSv  lUUi  sceiir lOTeT  'though  imto 
you,  being  rare,  it  may  haply  appear 
strange.  [Epicoene  curtsies.}  Ma^,  lady, 
you  may  speak,  though  Cutbeard  ancl  ihy 
man  might  not;  for  of  al!  souMllS'/'OHly  tlie 
sweet  voice  oT  a  fair  lady  has  the  just 
length  of  mine  ears.  I  beseech  you,  say, 
lady ;  out  of  the  first  fire  of  meeting  eyes, 
they  say,  love  is  stricken :  do  you  feel  any 

1  H^M  courtly  and  audacious  omaments.l 
Le.,  liberal,  spirited.  Audaciotis  was  not  always 
used  by  our  old  writers  in  a  bad  sense.  In  Loves 
Labour  Lost,  we  have,  "Witty  without  affec- 
tation, audacious  without  impudency"  One  of 
the  characters  in  the  Utopia  is,  I  think,  named 
Eutolmos. 

'  /  must  have  mine  ears  banquetted  with 
pleasant  and  witty  conferences,  pretty  girds, 
scoffs,  and  dalliance  in  her  J  choose  for  my  bed- 
phere.]  "  Very  elegantly  expressed  from  Plato, 
de  repub.  coriao-as  Aoywv  koSmv.  Hence  Cicero, 
Cogitationum  bonarum  epuke — Discendiepulas. 
For  bed-phere,  we  must  read  bedfere,  i.e.,  bed-  I 


such  motion  suddenly  shot  into  you,  from 
any  part  you  see  in  me  ?  ha,  lady  ?  [EpL 
curtsies^  Alas,  lady,  these  answers  by 
silent  curtsies  from  you  are  too  coiirtless 
and  simple.  I  have  ever  had  my  breedini^ 
in  court ;  and  she  that  shall  be  my  wife; 
must  be  accomplished  with  courtly  and 
audacious  ornaments.^  Can  you  speak, 
lady?  "— ^      '        — 

' "  Epi.  {softly \  Judge  yoU'  forsooth. 

Mor.  what  say  you,  lady  ?    Speak  out, 
I  beseech  you. 

Epi.  Judge  you,  forsooth. 

Mor.  On^my  judgment,  a  divine  soft- 
ness I  But^Rffr'yuu^i^iLiiJuiii,  i<iu3i,  8iir  1 

tWfiShl  these  by  doctrine  and  industry,  refer 
yourself  to  the  search  of  my  judgment,  and, 
not  taking  pleasure  in  your  tongue,  which 
is  a  woman's  chiefest   pleasure,    think  it  ' 
plausible  to  answer  me  by  silent  gestures^ 
so  long  as  my  speeches  jump  right  with 
what  you  conceive  ?    [Epi.  ^«y/jt«x.l    Kx- 
cellent !    divine  1    if  git  were  Tio5v«;ibiy  ^she 
should  hold  out^  tfe^s !    P6a66,  Liiitbeard. 
tKOU  cU  I  luadU'l&r  ever,  as  thou  hast  made 
me,  if  this  felicity  have  lasting  :  but  I  will 
try  her  further.     Dear  lady,  I  am  courtly, 
I  tell  you,  and  I  must  have  mine  ears  ban- 
quetted with  pleasant  and  wittyconferences, 
pretty  girds,  scofTs,   and  dalliance  in  her 
that  I  mean  to  choose  for  my  bed-phere.' 
The  ladies  in  court  think  it  a  most  deside- 
rate impair  to  their  quickness  of  wit,  and 
good  carriage,  if  they  cannot  give  occasion 
for  a  man  to  court  'em  ;  and  when  an  amo- 
rous discourse  is  set  on  foot,  minister  as 
good  matter  to  continue  it  as  himself.  And 
do  you  alone  so  much  differ  from  all  them, 
that  what  they,  with  so  much  circumstance, 
affect  and  toil  for,  to  seem  learned,  to  seem 
judicious,  to  seem  sharp  and  conceited,  you 
can  bury  in  yourself  with  silence,  and  rather 
trust  youi"  graces  to  the  fair  conscience  of 
virtue,  than  to  the  world's  or  your  own 
proclamation  ? 


companion,    ^ofere  is  used  in  our  old  poets : 
the  word  we  haa  from  the  Danes." 

These  are  Upton's  remarks,  on  which  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  Ulaaxphere  is  quite  as  common 
in  our  old  poets  9&fere,  and  that  it  comes  to  us 
from  the  Saxons.  "Gird,"  he  adds,  "w  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  vvpof ;  and,  indeed,  it  has 
one  resemblance  which  our  etymologists  some-  f 
times  overlook,  it  bep^ns  with  the  same  letter : 
but  ^'n/ (and  I  mention  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
commentators)  i^a  mere  metathesis  of  ^r»/r,  and 
means  a  thrust,  a  blow ;  the  metaphorical  use  of 
the  word  for  a  smart  stroke  of  wit,  taunt,  re- 
proachful retort,  &c.,  is  justified  by  a  similar 
applicadon  of  kindred  terms  in  all  language^ 
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JBpi.  \5oftly.'\  I  should  be  sorry  else. 
JHor.  What  say  you,  lady?  good  lady, 
speak  out. 

JE,pi.  I  should  be  sorry  else. 
Mor,  That  sorrow  doth  fill  me  with  glad- 
ness.    O  Morose,  thou  art  happy  above 
mankind  !   pray  that  thou  mayst  contain 
thyself.     I  will  only  put  her  to  it  once  more, 
axid  it  shall  be  with  the  utmost  touch  and 
test  of  their  sex.     But  hear  me,  fair  lady  ; 
I  <lo  also  love  to  see  her  whom  I  shall  choose 
for  my  heifer,"  to  be  the  first  and  princi- 
pal in  all  fashions,,  precede  all  the  dames  at 
court  by  a  fortnight,  have  council  of  tailors, 
lineners,  lace-women,  embroiderers;   and 
sit  with  them  sometimes  twice  a  day  upon 
Trench  intelligences,  and  then  come  forth 
varied  like  nature,  or  oftener  than  she,  and 
"better  by  the  help  of  art,  her  emulous  ser- 
vant.   This  do  I  affect :  and  how  will  you 
able,  lady,  with  this  frugality  of  speech, 
give  the  manifold  but  necessary  instruc- 
tions, for  that  bodice,  these  sleeves,  those 
skirts,  this  cut,  that  stitch,  this  embroidery, 
that  lace,  this  wire,  those  knots,  that  ruff, 
those  roses,  this  girdle,  that  fan,  the  t'other 
scarf,  these  gloves  ?    Ha  !  what  say  you, 
lady? 

Epi.  \softly!\  I'll  leave  it  to  you,  sir. 
Mor,  How,  lady?  Pray  you  rise  a  note. 
Epi,  I  leave  it  to  vtnsdnm  i^i^d  you,  sir. 
Mor.  Aimiiiilili  (iiiiliiii  1  IwiUimiiMi 


you  nd"IHore.  1  will  not  sin  against  so 
'CTlniiit  II  ■iiin'ilicity.  Let  me  now  be  bold  to 
print  on  those  divine  lips  the  seal  of  being 
mine.  Cutbeard,  I  give  thee  the  lease  of 
thy  house  free  ;  thank  me  not  but  with  thy 
leg.  [Cutbeani  shakes  his  head.]  I  know 
what  thou  wouldst  say,^  she's  poor  and 
her  friends  deceased.  S^_has_tjiought^ 
wealthy  dowry  \^  her  fiHrTTT-',  CtRbeard ; 

^  My  heifer,]  My  yoke-mate.  Morose  is  not 
over-delicate  in  his  choice  of  terms  for  a  wife: 
perhaps,  he  alludes  to  the  proverbial  expression, 
yudgvs  c.  xiv.  V.  18. 

*  /  know  ivkat  thou  wouldst  say,  &*c.'\  This, 
as  Upton  observes,  is  taken  from  the  Aulularia 
of  Plautus : 

**  Me.  Ejus  cupiojiliain 

Virginem.  tnihi  tUsponderi— Verba  ne  facias, 

soror: 
Scip  quid  dictura   es,  hanc  esse  pauperem. 
Hac  pauper  placet." 

At  the  break  Eunomia  (like  Cutbeard)  shakes 
her  head,  which  Megadorus  interprets  as  a  sign 
of  disapprobation,  and  proceeds  to  obviate.  The 
passage  is  thus  translated  by  Thornton : 

■  "Meg.  His  daughter  I  would  marry — Nay, 
nay,  sister. 


and  in  respect  of  her  poverty,  Cutbeard,  I 
shall  have  her  more  loving  and  obedient, 
Cutbeard.  Go  thy  ways,  and  get  me  a 
minister  presently,  with  a  soft  low  voice, 
to  marry  us  ;  and  pray  him  he  will  not  be 
impertinent,  but  brief  as  he  can  ;  away : 
softly,  Cutbeard.  \Exit.  Cut.]  birrah,  con- 
duct your  mistress  into  the  dining-room, 
your  now  mistress.  .  \^Exit  MwiQ,  followed 
^j/ Epi.]  O,  my  felicity!  how  shall  I  be 
revenged  on  my  insolent  kinbiuail,  liyfl'REi 
piuts  to  flT^in  me '  from"  marrying  1  This 
Bight  I  will  gel  llfi'lieir,  "and  thrust  him  out 
of  my  blood  like  a  stranger.  He  would  be 
knighted,  forsooth,  and  thoUgTlf  tjy  that 
meana  to  reign  over  me  ;  his  title  must  do 
itT  No,  kinsmah,  I  will  now  make  you 
bring  me  the  tenth  lord's  and  the  sixteenth 
lady's  letter,  kinsman  ;  and  it  shall  do  you 
no  good,  kinsman.  Your  knighthood 
itself  shall  come  on  its  knees,  and  it  shall 
be  rejected ;  it  shall  be  sued  for  its  fees  to 
execution,  and  not  be  redeemed ;  it  shall 
cheat  at  the  twelve-penny  ordinary,  it 
knighthood,  for  its  diet,  all  the  term  time, 
and  tell  tales  for  it  in  the  vacation  to  the 
hostess ;  or  it  knighthood  shall  do  worse, 
take  sanctuary  in  Cole-harbour,^  and  fast. 
It  shall  fright  all  it  friends  with  borrowing 
letters  ;  and  when  one  of  the  foursoore  hath 
brought  it  knighthood  ten  shillings,  it 
knighthood  shall  go  to  the  Cranes,  or  the 
Bear  at  the  Bridge-foot,  and  be  drunk  in 
fear ;  it  shall  not  have  money  to  discharge 
one  tavern-reckoning,  to  invite  the  old 
creditors  to  forbear  it  knighthood,  or  the 
new,  that  should  be,  to  trust  it  knighthood. 
It  shall  be  the  tenth  name  in  the  bond  to 
take  up  the  commodity  of  pipkins  and  stone- 
jugs  :  and  the  part  thereof  shall  not  furnish 
it  knighthood  forth  for  the  attempting  of  a 

Speak  not  a  word :  I  know  what  you  would  say, 
She  has  no  fortune.    What  of  that?  I  like  her." 

'  Take  sanctuary  in  Cole-harbour,]  Cole,  or 
more  commonly  Cold-harbour,  was  a  verv  ancient 
building  in  the  parish  of  Allhallows  the  Less, 
near  the  Thames.  Stow  gives  a  lon^  accotmt 
of  the  various  hands  through  which  it  passed, 
till  it  came  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who, 
about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  "took it 
down,  and  in  place  thereof  builded  a  number  of 
small  tenements,  now  letten  out  for  £[reat  rents 
to  people  of  all  sorts."  It  seems,  at  this  time,  to 
have  been  a  place  of  retreat  for  debtors,  game- 
sters, &c.  There  is  considerable  humour  m  this 
long  monologue  of  Morose ;  but  his  ungenerous 
triumph  over  the  ima^^inary  distresses  of  his 
nephew  cannot  be  justified ;  and  fully  warrants 
the  plot  meditated  against  him  in  return.  This 
might  possibly  be  wwit  the  poet  intended  by  it. 
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baker's  widow,  a  brown  baker's  widow.  It 
shall  give  it  knighthood's  name  for  a  stal- 
lion, to  all  gamesome  citizens'  wives,  and 
be  refiised,  when  the  master  of  a  dancing- 
school,  or  how,*  do  you  call  him,  the  worst 
reveller  in  the  town,  is  taken  :  it  shall  want 
clothes,  and  by  reason  of  that,  wit,  to  fool  to 
lawyers.  It  shall  not  have  hope  to  repairitself 
by  Constantinople,  Ireland,  or  Vii^nia  ;* 
but  the  best  and  last  fortune  to  it  knight- 
hood, shall  be  to  make  Dol  Tear-sheet  or 
Kate  Common  a  lady,  and  so  it  knight- 
hood may  eat.  [Exit. 

SCENE  V/.—A  Lane  near  Morose's 
House, 

Enter  Truewit,  Dauphine,  and  Clerimont. 

True.  Are  you  sure  he  has  not  gone  by? 

Daup,  No,  I  staid  in  the  shop  ever 
since. 

Cler.  But  he  may  take  the  other  end  of 
thel^ie.  . 

Daup.  No,  I  told  him  I  would  be  here 
at  this  end  :  I  appointed  him  hither. 

True.  What  a  barbarian  it  is  to  stay 
thenl 

Daup.  Yonder  he  comes. 

Cler.  And  his  charge  left  behind  him, 
which  is  a  very  good  sign,  Dauphine. 

Enter  Cutbeard. 

Daup.  How  now,  Cutbeard !  succeeds 
it  or  no  ? 


Cut.  Past  imagination,  sir,'  omnia 
secunda;  you  could  not  have  prayed  to 
have  had  it  so  well.  Saltat  senex,  as  it  is 
in  the  proverb  ;  he  does  triumph  in  his  feli- 
city, admires  the  party  I  he  has  given  me 
the  lease  of  my  house  too  !  and  I  am  now. 
going  for  a  silenj 


*  Or  how,  do  you  call  him,  <&v.]  From  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  printed  in  the  old  copies, 
I  should  take  it  to  be  personal,  and  one  Howe 
to  bcpointed  at  as  the     worst  reveller,"  &c. 

*  To  repair  itself  by  ConstantinopUy  Ireland, 
or  Virginia ;]  This  alludes  probabfy  to  James's 
schemes  for  establishing  order  in  Ireland,  one  of 
wluch  was  the  grant  ot  lands  about  this  time  to 
English  setders  in  the  province  of  Ulster ;  and 
to  the  revival  of  the  colonies  in  Virginia, 
whither  two  bodies  of  planters  had  just  been 
sent,  one  in  x6o8,  the  other  in  1609.  What  is 
meant  by  Constantinople  is  not  so  easy  to  guess. 
Sir  Pimtarvolo,  we  know,  {Every  Man  out  of 
his  Humour^  took  five  to  one  upon  the  return 
of  himself,  his  dog,  and  cat,  from  thence ;  but  it 
is  more  likely  that  the  poet  refers  to  some  cir- 
cumstances respecting  the  Turkey  company, 
established  in  the  preceding  reign. 

*  *  Slight  I  get  one  of  the  silenced  ministers :] 
Alluding,  says  Grey,  to  the  nonconformist  clergy 
silenced 'va.  the  year  1604,  after  the  Hampton 
Court  conference.  Calderwood  observes,  "  That 
in  the  second  year  of  King  James,  three  hun- 
dred ministers  were  either  silenced,  or  deprived 
of  their  benefices,  or  excommunicated,  or  cast 
into  prison,  or  forced  to  leave  their  own  country. " 
But  Dr.  Heylia  and  Mr.  Foulis,  in  answer,  tell 


•  ^ifKivrJLLiv 


Xems^^'i^sghi !  get  one  of  the  sHenced 
ministers '?  a  zealous  brother  would  torment 
him  purely. 

Cut.  Cum  privilegio,  sir. 

Daup.  O,  bx  no  means ;  let's  do  nothiDj 
to  .Mtk)  gr  ^  Tinw  r    whwi 
finished^ . .LSIft -ioi  ..y/au,  for  any  dawina  4)f 
vexation.  ......    .  . 

•  Cut.  And  that  shall  be  within  this 
half  hour,  upon  my  dexterity,  gentlemen. 
Contrive  what  you  can  in  the  mean  time, 
bonis  avibus.  {lixit. 

Cler.  How  the  slave  doth  Latin  it  !■* 

True.  It  would  be  made  a  jest  to  pos- 
terity, sirs,  this  day's  mirth,  if  ye  will. 

Cler.  Beshrew  his  heart  that  will  not,  I 
pronounce. 

Daup.  And  for  my  part.    What  is  it  ? 

True.  To  translate  all  La-Foole's  com- 
pany and  his  feast  thither  to-day,  to  cele- 
brate this  bride-ale.* 

Daup.  Ay,  marry;  but  how  will't  be 
done? 

True.  I'll  xmdertake  the  directing  of 
all  the  lady-guests  thither,  and  then  the 
meat  must  follow. 

us,  "  that  only  forty-nine  were  deprived  upon  all 
occasions,  as  appears  by  the  rolls  brought  in  to 
Archbishop  Bancroft  before  his  death  \  which  in 
a  realm  containing  nine  thousand  parishes,  was 
no  great  matter." 

Tnis  statement,  which  is  abridged  from  a  for- 
mer  note,  though  imperfect,  and,  I  suspect,  in- 
accurate, may  yet  suffice  for  a  general  view  of 
Jonson's  meaning.  It  may  perhaps  be  added, 
that  however  great  the  number  of  silenced  non- 
conformists ought  be,  it  was  surpassed  in  a  ten- 
fold degree  by  that  of  the  deprived  ministers  of 
the  Church  during  the  puritanical  persecution 
which  followed.  Dissenters  (of  whatever  deno- 
mination) have  seldom  "borne  their  faculties 
meekly"  in  the  day  of  success,  or  thought  it 
necessary  to  copy  the  moderation  and  forbear- 
ance which  they  experienced  while  yet  the  feebler 
party. 

*  How  the  slave  doth  Latin  itf\  This  is  an 
artful  preparation  for  the  part  which  Cutbeard 
is  destined  to  play  in  the  last  act.  See  also  what 
is  said  of  Captain  Otter  below. 

"  To  celebrate  this  bride-ale. "l    This  marria^. 
festival.     Our  old  writers  frequently  use  ale,  m 
composition,  for  a  merry-meeting.     Separately^ 
it  commonly  stands  for  an  ale-house. 
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Cler.  For  God's  sake,  let's  effect  it ;  it 
will  be  an  excellent  comedy  of  affliction, 
so  many  several  noises. 

Daup.  But  aie  they  not  at  the  other 
place  already,  think  you  ? 

True,  I'll  warrant  you  for  the  college- 
honours  :  one  of  their  faces  has  not  the 
priming  colour  laid  on  yet,  nor  the  other 
her  smock  sleeked. 

Cler,  O,  but  they'll  rise  earlier  than 
ordinary  to  a  feast. 

True,  Best  go  see,  and  assure  ourselves. 
Cler.  Who  knows  the  house  ? 
True.  I'll  lead  you.     Were  you  never 
there  yet  ? 
Daup.  Not  I. 
Cier.  Nor  I. 

True.  Where  have  you  lived  then  ?  not 
know  Tom  Otter ! 

Cler,  No :  for  God's  sake,  what  is 
he? 

True.  An  excellent  animal,  equal  with 
your  Daw  or  La-Foole,  if  not  transcendent ; 
and  does  Latin  it  as  much  as  your  barber. 
He  is  his  wife's  subject;  he  calls  her 
princess,  and  at  such  times  as  these  follows 
her  up  and  down  the  house  like  a  page, 
with  his  hat  off,  partly  for  heat,  partly  for 
reverence.  At  this  instant  he  is  marshaJling 
of  his  bull,  bear,  and  horse. 

Daup.  What  be  those,  in  the  name  of 
Sphinx?! 

True.  Why,  sir,  he  has  been  a  great 
man  at  the  Bear-garden  in  his  time ; 
and  from  that  subtle  sport  has  ta'en  the 
witty  denomination  of  his  chief  carousing 
cups.  One  he  calls  his  bull,  another  his 
bear,  another  his  horse.  And  then  he  has 
his  lesser  glasses,  that  he  calls  his  deer  and 
jI  his  ape  ;  and  several  degrees  of  them  too  ; 
'^and  never  is  well,  nor  thinks  any  enter- 
''^ainment  perfect  till  these  be  brought  out, 
v|ipd  set  on  the  cupboard. 

Y^/w.  For  God's  love  ! — ^we  should  miss 
this  if  we  should  not  go. 

True.  Nay,  he  has  a  thousand  things  as 
good,  that  will  speak  him  all  day.  He 
will  rail  on  his  wife,  with  certain  common- 
places,   behind   her    back,    and   to   her 

fece 

Daup.  No  more  of  him.  Let's  go  see 
him,  I  petition  you.  [Exeunt, 


^  What  he  those  in  the  name  ^Sphinx  ?]  In 
the  name  of  ignorance^  says  Upton,  who  is  fol- 
lowed, as  usual,  by  Whalley.  Tnis  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  inutility  of  learning  without  judg- 
ment. That  Sphinx  is  sometimes  typical  of 
ignorance  is  certain,  as  Jonson  himself  lias  shown 


ACT  in. 

SCENE  \.—A  Room  in  Otter's  House. 

Enter  Captain  Otter  with  his  cups,  and 
Mistress  Otter. 

Ott.  Nay,  good  princess,  hear  To&pauca 
verba, 

Mrs.  Ott,  By  that  light,  I'll  have  you 
chained  up,  with  your  bull-dogs  and  bear- 
dogs,  if  you  be  not  civil  the  sooner.  I'll 
send  you  to  kennel,  i'  faith.  You  were  best 
bait  me  with  yoiu:  bull,  bear,  and  horse. 
Never  a  time  that  the  courtiers  or  coUe- 
giates  come  to  the  house,  but  you  make  it 
a  Shrove  Tuesday !  I  would  have  you  get 
your  Whitsuntide  velvet  cap,  and  your 
staff  in  your  hand,  to  entertain  them  :  yes, 
in  troth,  do. 

Ott,  Not  so,  princess,  neither ;  but  under 
correction,  sweet  princess,  give  me  leave. 
These  things  I  am  known  to  the  courtiers 
by.  It  is  reported  to  them  for  my  hmnour, 
and  they  receive  it  so,  and  do  expect  it. 
Tom  Otter's  bull,  bear,  and  horse  is  known 
all  over  England,  in  rerum  natura, 

Mrs.  Ott.  'Fore  me,  I  will  na-ture  them 
over  to  Paris-garden,  and  na-ture  you 
thither  too  if  you  pronounce  them  again. 
Is  a  bear  a  fit  beast,  or  a  bull,  to  mix  in 
society  with  great  ladies?  think  in  your 
discretion,  in  any  good  policy. 

Ott.  The  horse  then,  good  princess. 

Mrs.  Ott.  Well,  I  am  contented  for  the 
horse ;  they  love  to  be  well  horsed,  I  know : 
I  love  it  myself. 

Ott.  And  it  is  a  delicate  fine  horse  this  : 
Poetarum  Pegasus.  Under  correction, 
princess,  Jupiter  did  turn  himself  into  a — 
taurus,  or  bull,  under  correction,  good 
princess. 

Enter  Truewit,  Clerimont,  aftd  Dauphine, 

behind. 

Mrs.  Ott.  By  my  integrity,  I'll  send  you 
over  to  the  Bank-side ;  I'll  mmmit  yp^^  to 

,e  master  of  the  Garden,  if  I  bear  j^jnt^a 
syllable  m6*f&  Must  my  hOlise  or  my  roof 
Dti  p<5Tru!ed*"wTth  the  scent  of  bears  and 
bulls,  when  it  is  perfumed  for  great  ladies  ? 
Is  this  according  to  the  instrument  when  I 


in  one  of  his  Masques ;  but  she  is  here  intro- 
duced in  the  character  by  which  she  is  vulgarly 
known,  as  a  dealer  in  riddles,  merely.  Why 
should  Dauphine  invoke  ignorance,  when  he  was 
in  quest  of  mformation  ? 
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married  Yon?  that  I  woul^  tlf  P**"*^*^^  ^^^ 
^S}S!QJILJDiD£  owp  housQ  ;  yid  yon  woi^ld 
fi4w  subject,  firnd  obexJDDig?  What  did 
yoiiwlug  uier^ould  make  you  thus 
peremptory?  do  I  allow  you  yoiu:  half- 
crown  a  day,  to  spend  where  you  will, 
among  your  gamesters,  to  vex  and  torment 
me  at  such  times  as  these  ?  Who  gives  you 
your  maintenance,  I  pray  you  ?  who  allows 
you  your  horse-meat  and  man's-meat?  your 
three  suits  of  apparel  a  year?  your  four  pair 
of  stockings,  one  silk,  three  worsted  ?  your 
clean  linen,  your  bands  and  cuffs,  when  I 
can  get  you  to  wear  them  ? — 'tis  marie  you 
have  them  on  now.  Who  graces  you  with 
courtiers  or  great  personages,  to  speak  to 
you  out  of  their  coaches,  and  come  home 
to^your  house  ?  Were  you  ever  so  much 
as  looked  upon  by  a  lord  or  a  lady  before 
I  married  you,  but  on  the  Easter  or  Whit- 
sun-holidays  ?  and  then  out  at  the  banquet- 
ing-house  window,  when  Ned  Whiting  or 
George  Stone  were  at  the  stake  ?^ 

True.  For  God's  sake,  let's  go  stave  her 
off  him. 

Mrs.  Ott.  Answer  me  to  that.  And  did 
not  I  take  you  up  from  thence,  in  an  old 
greasy  buff^oublet,  with  points,  and  green 
velvet  sleeves,  out  at  the  elbows  ?  you  for- 
get this. 

True.  She'll  wpiry  ^^m  if  we  help  not 
in  time.  [^They  come  forward. 

— •MfSTDtt.  O,  here  are  some  of  the  gal- 
lants. Go  to,  behave  yourself  distinctly, 
and  with  good  morality  ;  or,  I  protest,  I'll 
take  away  your  exhibition. ^ 

True.  By  your  leave,  fair  Mistress  Otter, 
I'll  be  bold  to  enter  these  gentlemen  in 
your  acquaintance. 

Mrs.  Ott.  It  shall  not  be  obnoxious,  or 
difficil,  sir. 

True.  How  does  my  noble  captain  ?  is 
the  bull,  bear,  and  horse  in  rerum  natvra 
still? 

Ott,  Sir,  sic  visum  superis. 

Mrs.  Ott.  I  would  you  would  but  inti- 


*  When  Ned  Whiting  or  George  Stone  were 
at  the  stake  f\  Two  noted  bears  of  that  age, 
■who  went  by  the  names  of  their  owners.  So  in 
the  Widow  ofWatlin^  Street,  act  iii.,  a  fellow 
who  has  just  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the 
bailiffs,  says,  "  How  many  dogs  do  you  think  I 
had  upon  me  ?  almost  as  many  as  George  Stone 
the  bear."— Whal. 

Poor  George !  the  dogs  were  too  many  for  him 
at  last.  *'  A  goodly  bear"  he  is  called  by  his 
keepers,  who  feelingly  lament  his  loss,  in  their 

Setition  to  the   court  for  a  renewal  of  tiieir 
cence. 


mate  them,  do.  Go  your  ways  in,  and  get 
toasts  and  butter  made  for  the  woodcocks  : 
that's  a  fit  province  for  you. 

\Drives  him,  c^. 

Cler.  Alas,  what  a  tyranny  is  t^  poor 
fellow  nSaiiied  ip: 

Tt%i.  O,  Uttf  the  sport  will   be  anon, 
when  we  get  him  loose. 

Daup.  Dares  he  ever  speak  ? 

True.  ''^^ftnnb?lili'l  >hm  iiillnriiillli  Mil 
like  hcen^**  •  b^^  niirlr  hii  himjjTI  ijjr  in  thr 

"  -Mr 5^  Ott.  Gentlemen,  you  are  voy  aptly 
come.~^ l5Ty  tiwyiiii,.  ^ir  Amorous,  will  be 


Was  not  Sir 
him,  and  the 


here  briefly. 

True.  In  good  time,  lady. 
John  Daw  here,  to  ask  for 
company? 

Mrs.  Ott.  I  cannot  assure  you,  Master 
Truewit.  Here  was  a  very  melancholy 
knight  in  a  ruff,  that  demanded  my  sub- 
ject for  somebody,  a  gentleman,  I  thmk. 

Cler.  Ay,  that  was  he,  lady. 

Mrs.  Ott.  But  he  departed  straight,  I 
can  resolve  you. 

Daup.  What  an  excellent  choice  phrase 
this  lady  expresses  in  ! 

True.  O,  sir,  she  is  the  only  authentical 
courtier,  that  is  not  naturally  bred  one,  in 
the  city. 

Mrs.  Ott.  You  have  taken  that  report 
upon  trust,  gentlemen. 

Trut.  No,  I  assure  you,  the  court 
governs  it  so,  lady,  in  your  behalf. 

Mrs.  Ott.  I  am  the  servant  of  the  coiirt 
and  courtiers,  sir. 

True.  They  are  rather  your  idolaters. 

Mrs.  Ott.  Not  so,  sir. 

Enter  Cutbeard. 

Daup.  How  now,  Cutbeard  !  any  cross  ? 

Cut.  O  no,  sir,  omnia  bene.  'Twas  never 
better  on  the  hinges  ;  all's  sure,  i  nave  so 
rte'ased  him'wiH'a  curalertKarhe'sgon  to  t 
dlm?J5t  wtttrtTie  ttellghi  he  liopfiii  lor  soon? 
^Ehmp.  WhatfeUff' 


2  r  11  take  amay  j/w<r  exhibition.]  Le.,  your 
allowance  for  pocket-money;  the  "half-crown 
a  day"  mentioned  above. 

•  No  Aftabaptist  ever  railed,  &c.]  It  may 
be  just  worth  observing  that  this  sect,  which  has 
now  been  so  long  noted  for  its  mild  and  decorous 
conduct,  was,  at  its  original  formation,  turbu- 
lent, frantic,  and  mischievous,  above  all  others. 

♦^  ]Vhat  is  he  for  a  vicar .']   What  vicar  is  he? 

This  is  pure  German,    or,  as  the   authoi' 

phrase  seems  to  be,  Saxon  in  its  idiom,  and  \& 

very  common  in  our  old  writers.     Was  ist  das 

fiirein. — It  is  somewhat  singular  that  E.  K.  the 
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Cut,  One  that  has  catched  a  cold,  sir, 
CLZid  can  scarce  be  heard  six  inches  off ;  as 
if  lie  spoke  out  of  a  bulrush  that  were  not 
picked,  or  his  throat  were  full  of  pith  :  a 
fine  quick  fellow,  and  an  excellent  barber 
of  prayers.^  I  came  to  tell  you,  sir,  that 
you  might  omnetn  movere  lapidem,  as  they 
sa.y,  be  ready  with  your  vexation. 

JDaup.  Gramercy,  honest  Cutbeard  !  be 
thereabouts  with  thy  key,  to  let  us  in. 
Cut.  I  will  not  fail  you,  sir ;  ad  manum. 

[Exit. 
True.  Well,  I'll  go  watch  my  coaches. 
Cler.  Do  ;  and  we'll  send  Daw  to  you, 
if  you  meet  him  not.  [Exit  Truewit. 

Mrs.  Ott.  Is  Master  Truewit  gone  ? 
Daup.  Yes,   lady,  there  is  some  unfor- 
tunate business  fallen  out. 

Mrs.  Ott.  So  I  adjudged  by  the  phy- 
siognomy of  the  fellow  that  came  in  ;  and 
I  had  a  dream  last  night  too  of  the  new 
pageant,  and  my  lady  mayoress,  which  is 
always  very  ominous  to  me.     I  told  it  my 
Lady  Haughty    t'other    day,    when    her 
honour  came  hither    to  see  some  China 
stuffs  ;  and  she  expounded  it  out  of  Arte- 
xnidorus,  and  I  have  found  it  since  very 
true.    It  has  done  me  many  affronts. 
Cler.  Your  dream,  lady? 
Mrs.  Ott.  Yes,  sir,  anything  I  do  but 
dream  of  the  city.     It  stained  me  a  damask 
tablecloth,  cost  me  eighteen  pound,  at  one 
time  ;  and  burnt  me  a  black  satin  gown,  as 
I  stood  by  the  fire  at  my  Lady  Centaure's 
chamber  in  the  college,  another  time.    A 
third  time,  at  the  lords'  masque,  it  dropt 
all  my  wire  and  my  ruff  with  wax  candle, 
that  I  could  not  go  up  to  the  banquet.    A 
fourth  time,  as  I  was  taking  coach  to  go  to 
Ware,  to  meet  a  friend,  it  dashed  me  a 
new  suit  all  over  (a  crimson  satm  doublet 
and  black  velvet  skirts)  with  a  brewei  s 
horse,  that  I  was  fain  to  go  in  and  shift 
me,  and  kept  my  chamber  a  leash  of  days 
for  the  anguish  of  it. 

Daup.    These    were  dire    mischances, 
lady. 

CUr.  I  would  not  dwell  in  the  city  an 
'twere  so  fatal  to  me. 

Mrs.  Ott.  Yes,  sir  :  but  I  do  take  advice 
of  my  doctor  to  dream  of  it  as  little  as  I 
can. 
Daup.  You  do  well,  Mistress  Otter. 

commentator  on  Spenser's  Pastorals,  should 
t}v'•^cit  necessary  to  explain  the  expression  in 
h..:v.%e.  On  the  line  ''What  is  he  for  a  lad  i" 
he  subjoins,  "a  strange  manner  of  speaking, 
q.  d.    What  manner  of  lad  is  he  ?"    What  is  he 


Enter  Sir  John  Daw,  and  is  taken  aside 
by  Clerimont. 

Mrs.  Ott.  Will  it  please  you  to  enter 
the  house  farther,  gentlemen  ? 

Daup.  And  your  favour,  lady  :  but  we 
stay  to  speak  with  a  knight.  Sir  John  Daw, 
who  is  here  come.  We  shall  follow  you, 
lady. 

Mrs.  Ott.  At  your  own  time,  sir.  It  is 
my  cousin  Sir  Amorous  his  feast 

Daup.  I  know  it,  lady. 

Mrs.  Ott.  And  mine  together.  But  it 
is  for  his  honour,  and  therefore  I  take  no 
name  of  it,  more  than  of  the  place. 

Daup.  You  are  a  bounteous  kinswoman. 

Mrs.  Ott.  Your  servant,  sir.  {Exit. 

Cler.  [coming  forward  with  Daw.] 
Why,   do    not  you   know  it^_  Sir  John 

Daw.  No,  I  am  a  rook  if  I  do. 

Cler.  Ilil  tell  youTKehV  she's  married 
b^JlUSJilzie.  "And" whereas  you  were  piit 
m  the  head,  that  she  was  gone  with  Sir 
Dauphine,  I  assure  you  Sir  Danphine  has 
b^n  the  noblest,  b^y^p^t^st  \pp^rif\  m"  you, 
that  ever  gentleman  of  your  quality" could 
boast  of.  He  has  discovered  the  whQJie 
pjot,  and  mads  yotjuTlHISffess'St)  acTcnbw- 
ledgmg,  and"lLidLLd  liu  mjl>€tmed  of  her 
injury^  k^lSSPiC  ^^^  ^^  'desires  you  to 
forgive  her,  an^  biit'^grace  her  wedding 
with  your  presence  to-day.  Shg^  is  ,ia-be 
rSafned'to  a  very  good  fortune,  sfie  says, 
his  uncle,  6ld  M6rbse  ;  and  she  willed  me 

private  to  tell  you,  that  she  shall  be 
to  do  you  more  favours,  and  with 


in 

"SbTe 

inore  seuurit\>  nuw  Than  before 
^'^"Daw.  Dia 
Cler. 


she  sayso,  T  faith  ? 
Why,  what  do  you  think  of  me, 
Sir  John  !  ask  Sir  Dauphine. 

Da:vo.  Nay,  I  believe  you.  Good  Sir 
Dauphine,  did  she  desire  me  to  forgive 
her? 

Daup.  I  assure  you,  Sir  John,  she  did. 

Daw.  Nay,  then,  I  do  with  all  my  heart, 
and  I'll  be  jovial. 

Cler.  Yes,  for  look  you,  sir,  this  was  the 
i  ijury  to  you.  La-Foole  intended  this 
feast  to  honour  her  bridal  day,  and  made 
you  the  property  to  invite  the  college 
ladies,  and  promise  to  bring  her ;  and 
then  at  the  time  she  would  have  appeared, 

for  a  creature,  occurs  in  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humour. 

^  An  excellent  haxber  of  prayers."]  i.e.,  one 
who  cuts  them  short,  &c.  Rabelais  calls  Friar 
John  an  excellent  estropier  des  Heures ;  and 
the  author  perhaps  had  this  expression  in  view. 
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as  his  friend,  to  have  given  you  the  dor.* 
Whereas  now,  Sir  Dauphine  has  brought 
her  to  a  feeling  of  it,  with  this  kind  of 
satisfaction,  that  you  shall  bring  all  the 
ladies  to  the  place  where  she  is,  and  be 
very  jovial ;  and  there  she  will  have  a 
dinner,  which  shall  be  in  your  name  ;  and 
so  disappoint  La-Foole,  to  make  you  good 
again,  and,  as  it  were,  a  saver  in  the 
main. 

Daw.  As  I  am  a  knight,  I  honour  her  ; 

and  forgive  her  heartily. 

r  Cler,  About  it  then  presently.    Truewit 

IS  gone  before  to  confront  the  coaches,  and 

fto  acquaint  you  with  so  much,  if  he  meet 

"^^  (you.    Join  withhim*  and  'tis  well.— 

EnUr  Sir  Amorous  La-Foole. 

See ;  here  comes  yom:  antagonist ;  ^jut 
take  you  no  notice,  but  be  very  jovial. 

LaF,  Are  the  ladies  come,  Sir  John 
Daw,   and  your  mistress?    \Exit  Daw.] 

Sir  Dauphine  '  JPI^  ''^^^  «.vr^A«»rliT\g  wf>1rnmp, 

and  honest  Master  CleDmaai*—  Where's 
my-  coushirdid  you  see  no  collegiates, 
gentlemen? 

Daup.  Collegiates !  do  you  not  hear, 
Sir  Amorous,  how  you  are  abused  ? 

La-F.  How,  sir ! 

CUr.  Will  you  speak  so  kindly  to.  Sir 
John  Daw,  that  has  done^you  2uch.-an 
affront  ? 

La-F,  Wherein,  gentlemen?  let  me  be  a 
suitor  to  you  to  know,  T  beseech  you. 

Cler.  Why,  sir,  his  mistress  is  married 
to-day  to  Sir  Dauphine's  uncle,  your 
-'f'TJOusin's  neighbour,  and  he  has  diverted  all 
the  ladies,  and  -all  your  company  tlllSier, 
to  frustrate  your  provision,  and  '^^'^r■^^  a. 
disgrace  upon  you.  He  was  here  now  to 
have  enticed  trs  away  from  you  too* :  but 
we  told  him  his  own,  I  think. 

La-F.  Has  Sir  John  Daw  wronged  me 
so  inhumanly  ? 

Daup.  He  has  done  it,  Sir  Amorous, 
most  maliciously  and  treacherously  :  but  if 


*  To  have  given  you  the  dor.  ]    See  p.  184  b. 

•^  One  noise  of  fiddlers  or  other.  ]  This  term, 
which  occurs  perpetually  in  our  old  dramatists, 
means  a  company  or  concert.  In  Jonson's  days 
they  sedulously  attended  taverns^  ordinaries,  &c., 
and  seem  to  nave  been  very  importunate  for 
admission  to  the  euests.  They  usually  con- 
sisted of  three,  and  took  their  name  from  the 
leader  of  their  little  band.  Thus  we  hear  of 
"  Mr.  Sneak's  noise"  "  Mr.  Creak's  w^if^,"  and, 
in  Cartwright,  of  "  Mr.  Spindle's  noise."   These 


you'll  be  ruled  by  us,  you  shall  quit  him, 
i*  faith. 

La-F.  Good  gentlemen,  I'll  make  one, 
beheve  it.    How,  I  pray  ? 

Daup.  Marry,  sir,  get  me  your  pheasant?, 
and  your  godwits,  and  your  best  meat, 
and  dish  it  in  silver  dishes  of  your  cousin's 
presently ;  and  say  nothing,  but  clap  me 
a  clean  towel  about  you,  like  a  sewer  ;  and, 

baiKtieadwl,  maiTili  afOi'e'lt  with  a  good 

confidence"  rns*Truf  over "^fhe"  way,"  tiaW 
By,)  ancTwe'Il  second  von,  where  vou shall 
set  ifoiTtTie  Jjoarcl,  and  bid  tneni  welcome 
WtTwHTcli  shall  show  'tis  yours,  and  dis- 
grace his  preparation  utterly  :  and  for  your 
cousin,  whereas  she  should  be  troubled 
here  at  home  with  care  of  making  and 
giving  welcome,  she  shall  transfer  all  that 
labour  thither,  and  be  a  principal  guest 
herself;  sit  ranked  with  the  college  honours, 
and  be  honoured,  and  have  her  health 
drunk  as  often,  as  bare,  and  as  loud  as  the 
best  of  them. 

La-F.  I'll  go  tell  her  presently.  It  shall 
be  done,  thaf  s  resolved.  {Exit. 

Cler.  I  thought  he  would  not  hear  it 
out  but  'twould  take  him. 

Daup.  Well,  there  be  guests  and  meat 
now  ;  how  shall  we  do  for  music  ? 

Cler*  The  smeU  of  the  venison,  going 
through  the  street,  will  invite  one  noise  c2 
fiddlers  or  other.* 

Daup.  I  would  it  would  call  the  trum- 
peters thither ! 

Cler.  Faith,  there  is  hope ;  they  have 
intelligence  of  all  feasts.  There's  good 
correspondence  betwixt  them  and  the 
London  cooks :  'tis  twenty  to  one  but  we 
have  them. 

Daup.  'Twill  be,ftj2iABtea]MMMhif€or  my 
UD^  and  i^*^n^r]]rnt  fit  nf  mirth  ^''  us. 

Cfer.  Ay,'if  we  can  hold  up  the  emula- 
tion betwixt  Foole  and  Daw,  and  never 
bring  them  to  expostulate. 

Daup.  Tut,  flatter  them  both,  as  True- 
wit  says,  and  you  may  take  their  under- 
standings in  a  purse-net.3    They'll  believe 


names  are  probably  the  invention  of  Shakspeare, 
and  the  rest ;  but  they  prove  the  existence  of  the 
custom.  When  this  term  Went  out  of  use  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  it  was  familiar  in  DryJfcn's  time,  who 
has  it  in  his  \Vild  Gallant^  and  elsewhere :  "  I 
hear  him  coming,  and  a  whole  ftoise  of  fiddlers 
at  his  heels." — Maiden  Queen. 

*  In  a  purse-net.]  A  net,  Johnson  say^  of 
which  the  mouth  is  drawn  together  by  a  stung. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Decker:  These  two  conies 
will  we  ferret  into  our  purse-net."" — Honest 
Whott. 
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themselves  to  be  just  such  men  as  we  make 
them,  neither  more  nor  less.  They  have 
nothing,  not  the  use  of  their  senses,  but 
by  tradition. 

Re-enter  La-Foole,  like  a  sewer. 
Cler.  See !  Sir  Amorous  has  his  towel 

COTESta? ""*" 

La-F.  Yes,  'tis  very  feasible :  she'll  do 
anything,  she  says,  rather  than  the  La- 
Fooles  shall  be  disgraced. 

Dattp.  She  is  a  noble  kinswoman.  It 
will  be  such  a  pestling  device,^  Sir 
Amorous  ;  it  will  pound  all  your  enemy's 
practices  to  powder,  and  blow  him  up  with 
his  own  mine,  his  own  train. 

La-F,  Nay,  we'll  give  fire,  I  warrant 
you. 

Cler.  But  you  must  carry  it  privately, 
without  any  noise,  and  take  no  notice  by 
any  means 

Re-enter  Captain  Otter. 

Ott.  Gentlemen,  my  princess  says  you 
shall  have  all  her  silver  dishes,  festinate : 
and  she's  gone  to  alter  her  tire  a  little,  and 
go  with  you 

Cler.  And  yourself  too,  Captain  Otter  ? 

Daup.  By  any  means,  sir. 

Ott.  Yes,  sir,  I  do  mean  it :  but  I 
would  entreat  my  cousin  Sir  Amorous,  and 
you,  gentlemen,  to  be  suitors  to  my  prin- 
cess, that  I  may  carry  my  bull  and  my 
bear,  as  well  as  my  horse. 

Cler.  That  you  shall  do.  Captain 

La-F.  My  cousin  will  never  consent, 
gentlemen. 

Daup.  She  must  consent,  Sir  Aiiiorous, 
to  reason. 

La-F.  Why,  she  says  they  are  no  de- 
corum among  ladies. 

Ott.  But  they  are  decora^  and  that's 
better,  sir. 

CUr.  Ay,  she  must  hear  argument. 
Did  not  Pasiphae,  who  was  a  queen,  love 


*  It  will  he  such  a  pestling  device ^  &c.  ]  Whal- 
ley  has  a  portentous  note  here.  "  Pestling  is  a 
colloquial  corrrption  of  pestilence,  or  pestilent, 
used  by  our  old  writers  for  a  sign  of  the  superla- 
tive degree."  It  is  certain,  as  he  says,  that 
I>estilent  is  frequently  used  as  an  augmenta- 
tive; but  if  he  had  only  read  to  the  end  of 
the  line^  before  he  undertook  to  comment  on 
the  begmning  of  it,  he  would  have  seen  that 
pestling  meant  simply  pounding  with  a  pestle. 


a  bull  ?  and  was  not  Calisto,  the  mother 
of  Areas,  turned  into  a  bear,  and  made  a 
star,  Mistress  Ursula,  in  the  heavens? 

Ott.  O  lord  I  that  I  could  have  said  as 
much  !  I  will  have  these  stories  painted  in 
the  Bear-garden,  ex  Ovidii  metamorpkosi. 

Daup.  Where  is  your  princess,  Captain  ? 
pray  be  our  leader. 

Ott.  That  I  shall,  sir. 

Cler.  Make  haste,  good  Sir  Amorous. 

\Exeunt, 


SCENE  II.- 


-A  Room  in  Morose's 
House. 


Otter. Wor, 


Enter  Morose,  Epicoene,  Parson,  and 
Cutbeard. 

Mor.  Sir,  there's  an  angel  for  yourself, 
and  a  brace  of  angels  for  your  cold.  Muse 
not  at  this  manage  of  my  bounty.  It  is  fit 
we  should  thank  fortune*  double  to  nature, 
for  any  benefit  she  confers,  upon  us  ;  be- 
sides, it  is  your  imperfection,  but  my 
solace. 

Far.  [speaks  as  having  a  cold."]  I  thank 
your  worship ;  so  it  Is  mine  now. 

Mor.  What  says  he,  Cutbeard  ? 

Cut.  He  says  prasto,  sir,  whensoever 
your  worship  needs  him,  he  can  be  ready 
with  the  Uke.  He  got  this  cold  with  sitting 
up  late,  and  singing  catches  with  clothe 
workers.2 

Mor.  No  more.    I  thank  him. 

Far.  God  keep  jour  worshig^^  aud  give 
you  much  joy  with  ygiir.lair' spouse ! — uh  I 
uBltihl    -        "  * 

O,  O !  stay,  Cutbeard !  let  him 
give  me  five  shiUings  of  my  money  back. 
As  it  is  bounty  to  reward  benefits,  so  it  is 
equity  to  mulct  injuries.  I  will  have  it. 
What  sa3rs  he  ? 

Cler.  He  cannot  change  it,  sir. 

Mor.  It  must  be  changed. 

Cut.  Cough  again.       [Aside  to  Parson. 

Mor.  What  says  he  ? 

Cut.  He  will  cough  out  the  rest,  sir. 

Far.  Uh,  uh,  uh  I 


This  over  haste  is  a  sore  evil  with  the  commen- 
tators. 

*  He  got  this  cold  with  sitting  up  late,  and' 
singing  catches  with  cloth-workers.]  The  Pro- 
testants, who  came  from  Flanders,  and  brought 
with  them  the  woollen  manufactory,  were  much 
given  to  singing  at  their  work.  To  this  FalstafF 
alludes.  *'I  would  I  were  a  weaver;  I  could 
sing  all  manner  of  songs."  These  are  the  peo- 
ple whom  our  author  here  calls  clothyworkers. — 
Whal. 
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Mor.  Away,  away  with  himl  stop  his 
mouth !  away !  I  for£L)£&iU-? — 

[Exit  Cut.  thrusting  out  the  Par. 

Epi.  Fie,  Master  Morose,  that  you  will 
[^Aa&&  this  violence  to  a  man  of  the  church. 

Mor.  How! 

Epi.  It  does  not  become  your  gravity  or 
breeding,  as  you  pretend,  in  court,  to  have 
offered  this  outrage  on  a  waterman,  or  any 
more  boisterous  creature,  much  less  on  a 
man  of  his  civil  coat. 

Mor.  You-^AA-epealrthen ! 

Epi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mor.  Speak  out,  I  mean. 

Epi.  Ay,  sir.  TVTiy^  ^d  yp]]  think  yfw 
had  mamed  a  statue,  or  a  motion  only? 
one  of  the  French  puppets,  with  the  eyes 
turned  with  a  wire  ?  or  some  innocent  out 
of  the  hospital,  *  that  would  stand  with  her 
hands  thus,  and  a  plaise  mouth, ^  and  look 
upon  you  ? 

Mor.  O  immodesty!  a  manifest  woman ! 
What,  Cutbeard ! 

Epi.  Nay,  never  quarrel  with  Cutbeard, 
sir ;  it  is  too  late  now.  I  confess  it  doth 
bate  somewhat  of  the  modesty  I  had, when 
I  writ  simply  maid:  but  I  hope  I  shall 
make  it  a  stock  still  competent  to  the  estate 
and  dignity  of  your  wife. 

Mor.  She  can  talk  ! 

Epi.  Yes,  indeed,  sir. 

Enter  Mute. 

Mor.  What,  sirrah!  None  of  my  knaves 
there  ?  where  is  this  impostor  Cutbeard  ? 
*■■-->■■—•  <« -  —  [Mull!.  iiMifiij  signs. 

*  Or  some  innocent  tf»/  of  the  hospital^  i.e., 
some  natural  fool.  In  the  margin  of  Whalley's 
•copy  I  find  this  extract  from  the  register  of  some 
parish  church,  probably  his  own :  '*  Thomas 
Sole,  an  inftocent^  about  the  age  of  fifty  years 
and  upward,  buried  igth  Seijtember,  1605." 
Enough  has  now  been  said  of  this  very  common 
«xpression. 

'  A  plaise  mouth,]  A  mouth  drawn  all  on  one 
side.-y-WHAL. 

So  in  a  satire  by  T.  Lodge,  reprinted  in  Beloe's 
Anecdotes,  vol.  ii.  p.  1x5  : 

**'  This   makes  Amphidius   welcome   to    good 

cheer. 
And  spend  his  master  fortie  pounds  a  yeere, 
And  keep  his  pieise-mouthea  wife  in  welts  and 

gardes.*' 

*'  Plaise-mouthed,  I  presume,"  the  editor  says, 
"*'  means  ffui-mouthea,  or  rather,  perhaps,  with 
a  mouth  as  tar^e  as  that  of  the  plaise."  cut  the 
plaise  has  a  small  mouth  :  and  plaise-mouthed  is 
used  by  our  old  writers  for  primness,  affected 

Erudery,  or  contempt.  Thus  Decker;  *' I  should 
ave  made  a  wry  mouth  at  the  world   like  a 
playsc."--I/onest  IVhore.     And  Nashe,  in  his 


Epi.  Speak  to  him,  fellow,  speak  to  him! 
I'll  have  none  of  this  coact^,  iinnatural 
dumbness  in  my  house,  in  a  family  where  I 
govern.  [Exii  Mute. 

A/or.  %he  is  my  regent  already  1     I  have 

married  a  l^pnTh<»«;ilpa,  a  Sftniiramis  ;  sold 

my  hberty  to  a  distaff.^ 


have 


Enter  Truewlt. 

True.  Where's  Master  Morose? 

Mor.  Is  he  come  again !     Lord 
mercy  upon  me ! 

True.  I  wish  you  all  joy,  Mistress 
Epicoene,  with  your  grave  and  honourable 
match. 

Epi.  I  return  you  the  thanks.  Master 
Truewit,  so  friendly  a  wish  deserves. 

Mor.  She  has  acquaintance  too ! 

True.  God  save  you,  sir,  and  give  you 
all  contentment  in  your  fair  choice,  here ! 
Before,  I  was  the  bird  of  night  to  you,  the 
ovrtt  but  unm  I  am  the  ineaaeugeii^jf  peace, 
a  dove,  and  bring  -yeti  the  giad  tyisfa^  of 
many  friends  tothe  celebration  of  this  good 
ho«r.        -     •'"-•"    --"•    -    ■ 

Mor.  What  hour,  sir  ? 

True.  YiPUi'  maiiiage  hour^sir.  ..Lcam- 
mend  your'TresoTiftion,  "t^aTTnolWithstand- 
in^  aH  tlm  dangare  I  laid  wfutc  juu,  in  the 

voice  6f  aWifhr-crow,'  wou!U  yer  g5  on,''and 

h(&-  youeself .     i^  shewS  "you'  are  a  man  con- 
staat  to  your  own  ends,  and  upright  to 
your  purposes,  that  would  not  be  put  ofiF 
with  left-handed  cries.* 
Mor.    Hnw  «;>i^^]lH    yQfi^.flpjw  at  the 


Lenten  Stuff,  "  None  woone  the  day  but  the 
Herring,  whom  all  their  clamorous  suffrages 
saluted  with  Vive  le  roy,  save  only  the  playse 
and  the  butte,  that  made  wry  mouthes  at  hun, 
and  for  their  mocking  have  wry  mouths  ever 
since."  The  editor  is  not  more  fortunate  in  his 
explanation  of  ivelis  and  gardes  in  the  same  line. 
**  Welts  and  rardes,"  he  says,  "are  gowns  and 

Eetticoats."  Welts,  it  is  well  known,  are  broad 
ems,  or  facings  ;  gardes  are  borderings  of  lace, 
fur,  &c.  It  is  better  to  leave  our  old  terms  alone, 
than  to  explain  them  at  random. 

*  That  would  not  be  put  off  with  left-handed 
cries.]  Inauspicious  or  unlucky  cries  ;  alluding 
to  Virgil : 


« 


Seepe  sinistra  cavA  prcedixit  ah  ilice  comix  f 

as  he  had  called  himself  the  night^row  before. — 
Whal. 

This  is  Upton's  note,  with  the  exception  of  the 
conclusion,  which  seems  incorrect.  Whatever 
the  night-crow  may  be,  it  is  not  the  comix  of 
Virgil.  Jonson  literally  translates  the  Greek 
word  wKTueopa^,  a  species  of  owl,  with  which 
we  are  not  acquainted. 
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ng  the  sec3^ 


ou  ever  hope,   sir, 


committing 

tlial  leu  llJUll  Uie  whole  town  shouldjtnojv 
if  if  yuu  iiilgllt'ay  'IVertave  Ibid  iTthe  con- 
dfttt,  or  the  bake-house,  or  the  infantry 
that  follow  the  court,  ^  and  with  more 
security.  Could  your  gravity  forget  so  old 
a.nd  noted  a  remnant  as,  Lippis  et  tonsori- 
btis  notum  f  Well,  sir,  forgive  it  yourself 
now,  the  fault,  and  be  communicable  with 
your  friends.  Here  will  be  three  or  four 
fashionable  ladies  from  the  college  to  visit 
you  presently,  and  their  train  of  minions 
and  followers. 

Mor,  Bar  my  doors  I  bar  my  doors ! 
"Where  are  all  my  eaters?^  my  mouths, 
now?— 

Enter  Servants. 
Bar  up  my  doors,  you  varlgts  I 

1  The  infantry  that  follow  the  court,]  Mean- 
ing perhaps  the  idle  train  that  attended  the 
Progresses,  and  found  acconunodation  as  they 
could.  One  of  this  description  is  mentioned  by 
Webster:  "A  lousy  knave,  that  within  this 
twenty  years  rode  wiui  the  blackguards,  p.  125,^, 
in  the  duke's  carriages,  amongst  spits  and  dnp- 
ping-pans." — White  Devil. 

*  Where  are  all  my  eaters  ?]  Eaters,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  p.  124  b,  are  servants.  In 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  a  similar  expression  oc- 
curs— "by  one  that  looks  on  feeders,"  i.e.,  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  "by  one  that  looks  on  while  others 
are  eating."  That  Dr.  Johnson  should  give  a 
wrong  interpretation  of  the  word  is  not  extraor- 
dinary, as  he  totally  mistakes  the  whole  drift  of 
the  passage.  He  is  followed  by  Steevens,  who, 
in  a  few  plain  words,  sets  everything  right ;  and 
quotes  the  expression  in  the  text,  to  justify  his 
sense  of  the  term.    Mr.  Malone  throws  aside^  the 

C^icious  interpretation  of  Steevens,  and  brines 
k  the  egregious  blunder  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The 
opportunity  of  insulting  the  memory  of  our  poet 
was  not  to  be  lost. — ^''^o/antastick  acoApedan- 
tick  a  writer,"  he  says,  "as  Ben  Jonson,  having 
in  one  passage  made  one  of  his  characters  caU 
his  attendants  his  eaters^  appears  to  me  a  very 
slender  ground  for  supposing  feeders  and  ser- 
vants to  be  synonvmous."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  it :  but  Mr.  Malone  is  so  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  "Ben  Jonson,"  that  he  con- 
stantly hazards  his  own  character  for  accuracy, 
(to  say  nothing  more,)  whenever  he  attempts  to 
speak  of  him  on  any  specific  grounds.  Eaters, 
and  its  synonyms,  are  used  in  more  than  one 
place,  and  by  more  than  one  character,  in  Ton- 
son,  for  servants.  Nor  does  this  sense  of  the 
word  rest  on  his  authority,  as  Mr.  Malone  sup- 
poses. I  can  produce  him  twenty  instances  of 
the  same  expressions,  used  in  the  same  sense. 
Sir  W.  Davenant  was  not  SiPedantic  writer,  yet 
he  has  (The  Wits,  act  iii.)  "  taU  eaters  in  blue 
coats,**  the  livery  of  servants,  as  Mr.  Malone 


Epi.  He  is  a  varlet  that  stirs  to  such 
an  office.  Let  them  stand  open.  I  would 
see  him  that  dares  move  his  eyes  to- 
ward it.  Shall  I  have  a  barricado  made 
agausL. my  friends, '  10' 'bg'bai  1  eQ-o£.^ny 
BlfiafT^ir^  ihey  can  brmg  in  To'^tne  "^Tt^i 
their jionburaPie  MSKgHOnr' 
^  -^ -^      . .       '    '*       [Exeunt  Sex, 

Mor.  O  Amazonian  impudence  ! 

True.  Nay,  faith,  in  this,  sir,  she  speaks 
jjut  reason;  and,  methinks.  is  more  mi- 
tineni  than  you.  \Voma  you  go  ty  bM_so 
oreJlffltiy.'TnTl^ffire  noon  t  a  man  ot  your 
Dead  and  nair  snouia  owe"  more  to  that  re- 
verend ceremony,  and  not  mount  the  mar- 
riage-bed like  a  town-bull,  or  a  mountain- 
goat  ;  but  stay  the  due  season ;  and  ascend 
it  then  with  rehgion  and  fear.  Those  de- 
lights are  to  be  steeped  in  the  humour  and 
silence  of  the  night ;  and  give  the  day  to 


well  knows^  nor  was  Fletcher  a  fantastic  one, 
yet  we  find  in  the  Nice  Valour,  act  iii.  sc.  i,  ** ser- 
vants he  has,  lusty  tall  feeders."  And  again — 
but  these  are  so  direct  to  the  purpose^  that  more 
is  unnecessary. 

The  passage  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  which 
pive  rise  to  these  remarks,  is  contained  in  the 
last  scene  of  the  third  act.  Antony  enters  un- 
expectedly, and  finds  Thyreus  (Caesar's  messen- 
ger) kissing  Cleopatra's  hand — upon  which, 
ofter  treating  Thyreus  with  the  utmost  contempt, 
and  ordering  him  to  be  whipt,  like  a  slave— he 
exclaims, 

"Ha! 
Have  I  my  pillow  left  unpressed  in  Rome, 
Forborne  the  getting  of  a  lawful  race, 
And  by  a  gem  of  women,  to  be  abus^ 
By  one  that  looks  on  feeders  !" 

Both  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Malone  take  the 

?erson  by  whom  Antony  is  abused  to  be 
'hyreus.  A  stranger  idea  was  never  conceived. 
It  is  Cleopatra.  To  ask  Thyreus,  who,  by  the 
bye,  is  out  of  hearing,  whether  he  had  left  his 
wife^,  &c.,  to  be  abused  by  him,  would  be  an  ab- 
surdity without  a  name;  but  to  put  the  same 
question  to  Cleopatra,  was  perfectly  just  and 
natural.  Have  I  abandoned  Octavia,  "a  gem 
of  women/'  to  be  abused  by  a  woman  so  base  as 
to  look  on  servants ! — and  accordingly  he  harps 
on  nothing  through  several  speeches  but  the  in- 
discriminate lewdness  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  low 
and  servile  occupation  of  IThyreus. 

It  was  not  without  surprisftthat  I  read  Mr.  Pye's 
criticism  on  this  passage :  "  I  think  Malone  and 
Johnson  right,"  he  says  ;  "  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  a  reproach  to  look  on  servants." — Comm. 
on  Shah.  p.  268.  Surely  it  cannot  be  necessary 
to  remind  Mr.  Pjre  that  to  look  on  means  to 
affect,  to  regard  with  kindness ;  and  if  he  thinks 
this  no  reproach  to  a  queen,  and  a  declared  mis- 
tress of  "  the  triple  pillar  of  the  world,"  I  can  only 
say  that  he  diners  much  from  Shakspeare  and 
Mark  Antony. 
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other  open  pleasures,'  and  jollities  of  feast- 
ing, of  music,  of  revels,  of  discourse :  we'll 
have  all,  sir,  that  may  make  yom:  Hymen 
high  and  happy. 

Mor.  O  my  torment,  my  torment ! 

True.  Nay,  if  you  endure  the  first  half 
hour,  sir,  so  tediously,  and  with  this  irksome- 
ness  ;  what  comfort  or  hope  can  this  fair 
gentlewoman  make  to  herself  hereafter,  in 
the  consideration  of  so  many  years  as  are 
to  come 

Mor.  Of  my  affliction.  Good  sir,  depart, 
and  let  her  do  it  alone. 

True,  I  have  done,  sir. 

Mor.  Tliflfr  fii^rfi  ^""i^'-t 

True.  Yes,  faith,  a  cursed  wretch  indeed, 
sir. 

Mor.  I  have  married  his  cittern,  that's 
common  to  all  men.'  Some  plague  above 
the  plague— 

True.  All  Egypt's  ten  plagues. 

Mor.  Revenge  me  on  him ! 

True.  '1  IS  very  WftU,  Slrr  If  you  laid  on 
a  curse  or  two  more,  I'U  assure  you  he'll 
bear  them.  As,  that  he  may  get  the  pox 
with  seeking  to  cure  it,  sir ;  or,  that  while 
he  is  curling  another  man's  hair,  his  own 
may  drop  off ;  or,  for  burning  some  male- 
bawd's  lock,  he  may  have  his  brain  beat 
out  with  the  curling-iron. 

Mor.  No,  let  the  wretch  live  wretched. 
May  he  get  the  itch,  and  his  shop  so  lousy, 


^  Give  the  day  to  open  pleasures y  &c.]  These 
are  the  precise  delights  which  attended  the  nup- 
tials of  poor  Morose,  in  Libanius :  t[v  fitv  yap 
ovB'  CKeiva  fierpia,  icporo;  iroAus,  ycAw?  (n^ofipov, 
•opxif<ris  curxUfuaVf  v/ieyatos  vwv  ovic  txMV  «.  r.  A. 
p.  303- 

•  /  Aave  married  his  cittern,  thafs  common 
(to  all  men.]  On  this  expression  much  has  been 
written  which  might  easily  be  spared.  It  ap- 
pears from  innumerable  passages  in  our  old 
writers,  that  barbers'  shops  were  furnished  with 
some  musical  instrument,  (commonly  a  cittern,*  or 
guitar,)  for  the  amusement  of  such  customers  as 
chose  to  strum  upon  it  while  waiting  for  their 
turn  to  be  shaved,  &c  :  and  this  pomt  once  es- 
tablished, no  farther  difficulty  remams.  It  should 
be  recollected  that  the  patience  of  the  customers, 
if  the  shop  was  at  sdl  popular,  must,  in  those 
tedious  da^s  of  lovelocks  and  beards  of  the 
most  fantastic  cuts,  have  been  frequently  put  to 
very  severe  trials.  Some  kind  of  amusement, 
therefore,  was  necessary  to  beguile  the  time, 
and  as  newspapers  had  not  then  descended  to 
the  lower  classes,  a  more  innocent  or  effectual 
one  than  an  mstrument,  in  pretty  general  use, 
could  not  readily  be  found.  However  this  may 
be,  the  practice  is  certain.  Thus  Middleton : 
**  I  gave  that  barber  a  fustian  suit,  and  twice  re- 
deemed his  cittern." — Mayor  of  Quinbortmgh^ 


as  no  man  dare  come  at  him,  nor  he  come 
at  no  man ! 

True.  Ay,  and  if  he  would  swallow  all 
his  balls  for  pills,  let  not  them  purge  Mm. 

Mor.  Let  his  warming-pan  be  ever  cold. 

True.  A  perpetual  frost  underneath  it, 
sir. 

Mor.  Let  him  never  hope  to  see  fire 
again. 

True.  But  in  hell,  sir. 

Mor.  HLs  chairs  be  always  empty,  his 
scissors  rust,  and  his  combs  mould  in  their 
cases. 

True.  Very  dreadful  that !  And  may  he 
lose  the  invention,  sir,  of  carving  lanterns 
in  paper. 

Mor.  Let  there  be  no  bawd  carted  that 
year,  to  employ  a  bason  of  his  ?  but  let  him 
be  glad  to  eat  his  sponge  for  bread. 

True.  And  drink  lotium  to  it,  and  much 
good  do  him. 

Mor.  Or,  for  want  of  bread 

True.  Eat  ear-wax,  sir.  I'll  help  you- 
Or  draw  his  own  teeth,  and  add  them  to 
the  lute-string. 

Mor.  No,  beat  the  old  ones  to  powder, 
and  make  bread  of  them. 

True.  Yes,  make  meal  of  the  mill- 
stones. 

Mor.  May  all  the  botches  and  bums 
that  he  has  cured  on  others  break  out  upon 
hini. 


act  iii.  sc.  3.  And  Decker,  **  A  barber's  cittern 
for  every  serving-man  to  play  upon." — Honest 
Whore.  Again :  in  the  first  edition  of  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour:  '*  I  can  compare  him  to 
nothing  more  happily  thana.6arber^svir^nals,f 
for  every  man  may  play  upon  him,"  act  lii.  so.  2. 
And  finally,  for  enough  perhaps  has  already 
been  said  on  the  subject,  in  a  Defence  of  the  Fe' 
male  Sex,  published  at  a  subsequent  period,  the 
writer  observes  of  a  virtuoso,  that  "  hisinvratory 
can  be  no  more  compleat  without  two  or  three 
remarkable  signatures,  than  an  apothecarie's 
shop  without  a  tortoise  and  a  crocodile,  or  a 
barber's  without  a  battered  cittern." 

•  Let  there  be  no  bawd  carted^  to  employ  a 
bason  of  his:]  To  make  the  punishment  of  these 
and  similar  characters  more  notorious,  beadles, 
and  sometimes  volunteers  among  the  rabble, 
attended  the  progress  of  the  cart,  beating 
basonsy  brass  kettles,  &a  To  this  practice  there 
are  numerous  allusions  in  our  old  writers.  See 
the  New  Inn.  

*  The  cittern  of  Jonson's  days  differed  little 
from  the  guitar,  as  to  form.  It  was  strung  with 
wire  instead  of  catgut,  like  the  guitar,  and  seems 
to  have  been  in  great  vogue. 

t  In  the  subsequent  edition  this  is  altered  to 
"a  drum." 
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True,  And  he  now  forget  the  cure  of 
them  in  himself,  sir ;  or,  if  he  do  remember 
it,  let  him  have  scraped  all  his  linen  into 
lint  for  't,  and  have  not  a  rag  left  him  for 
to  set  up  with. 

Mor.  Let  .him  peyjeLSfiL-Up  ag«n,  but 
have  the  gout  in  his  hands  forever  I  ^ow, 
no  mbre,  sir. — — — ■ 

I'^ue.  U,  that  last  was  too  high  set ;  you 
might  go  less  with  him,  i'  faith,  and  be  re- 
venged enough  :  as,  that  he  be  never  able 
to  new-paint  his  pole 

Mor.  Good  sir,  no  more,  I  forgot  my- 
sdf.i  "* 

True,  Or,  jaant  credit  t9Jakfe.UP_YKitb-a 

combmaker 

MorTti^o  more,  sir. 

True.  Or,  navmg  Taroken  his  glass  in  a 
former  despair,  fa^P  how  into  a  much 
^[feafei",  ot  ever  getting  another 

Mor,  I  beseech  y^",  no  "^^^^ 

Tnu,  Or,  that  ne  never  be  trusted  with 
trimming  of  any  but  chimney-sweepers 

Mor.  Sir 

True.  Or,  may  he  cut  a  collier's  throat 
with  his  razor,  by  chance-medley,  and  yet 
be  hanged  for  't. 

Mor.  I  will  forgive  him  rather  than  hear 
any  more. .   I  beseech  you,  sir. 

Enter  Daw,  introducing  Lady  Haught^ 
Centaure,  Mavis,  and  Trusty,    v^ 

Daw.  This  way,  madam. 

Mor.  O,  the  sea,  breaks  ip  npnT^  too  ! 
another  flo6a  1  an  mundation  !  I  sh^l  be 
•weiWll&lmed  with  noise.  It  beats  already 
at  my  shores.  I  feel  an  earthquake  in  my- 
self for 't. 

Daw.  'Give  you  joy,  mistress. 

Mor.  Has  she  servants  too  !^ 

Daw.  I  have  brought  some  ladies  here 
to  see  and  know  you.  My  Lady  Haughty 
\as  Represents  them  severally^  Epi.  kisses 
them.^ — this  my  Lady  Centaure — Mistress 
Dol  Mavis  —  Mistress  Trusty,  my  Lady 
Haughty's  woman.  Where's  your  husband? 
let's  see  him :  can  he  endure  no  noise?  let 
me  come  to  him. 


1  Good  sir,  no  more^  I  forgot  myself. "l  *'  This 
(as  Upton  observes)  is  a  very  fine  instance  of  the 
susfiense  of  character.  Morose,  through  the  im- 
petuous desire  of  revenge,  for  a  while  acts  out  of 
his  real  character." — ^Whal. 

Notwithstanding  this  note  is  quoted  by  Whal- 
ky  with  approbation,  it  does  not  altogether 
satisfy  me.  "Suspense  of  character"  is  very 
fine,  and  has  probaoly  some  meaning  or  other, 
though  I  am  unable  to  discover  it.  I  can  see, 
however,  that  both  Upton  and  Whalley  have 


Mor.  What  nomenclator  is  this  !     . 

True.  Sir  John  Daw,  sir,  your  wife's 
servant,  this. 

Mor.  A  Daw,  and  her  servant !  O,  'tis 
decreed,  'tis  decreed  of  me,  an  she  have 
such  servants.  [Going. 

True.  Nay,  sir,  you  must  kiss  the  ladies; 
you  must  not  go  away  now ;  they  come 
toward  you  to  seek  you  out. 

Hau.  V  faith.  Master  Morose,  would 
you  steal  a  marriage  thus,  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  friends,  and  not  acquaint  us? 
Well,  I'll  kiss  you,  notwithstanding  the 
justice  of  my  quarrel :  you  shall  give  me 
leave,  mistress,  to  use  a  becoming  familia- 
rity with  your  husband. 

Epi.  Your  ladyship  does  me  an  honour 
in  it,  to  let  me  know  he  is  so  worthy  your 
favour :  as  you  have  done  both  him  and 
me  grace  to  visit  so  unprepared  a  pair  to 
entertain  you. 

Mor.  Compliment !  compliment ! 

Epi.  But  I  must  lay  the  burden  of  that 
upon  my  servant  here. 

ffau.  It  shall  not  need.  Mistress  Morose; 
we  will  all  bear  rather  than  one  shall  be 
opprest. 

Mor.  I  know  it :  and  you  will  teach  her 
the  faculty,  if  she  be  to  leam  it. 

[  Walks  aside  while  thergsf  .talk  apart, 

Mau,  Ifr-Vku  tUU  S>ll«5nrWoman  ? 

Cen.  Nay,  she  has  found. hec  Jtongue 
since  she  was  married,  MastecXrcrewIt  says. 
'  ^tnu.  "O,  Master  True  wit !  'save  you. 
What  kind  of  creature  is  your  bride  here  ? 
she  speaks,  methinks ! 

True.  Yes,  madam,  believe  it,  she  is  a 
gentlewoman  of  very  absolute  behaviour, 
and  of  a  good  race. 

Hau.  And  Jack  Daw  told  us  she  could 
not  speak  I 

True.  So  it  was  carried  in  plot,  madam, 
to  put  her  upon  this  old  fellow,  by  Sir 
Dauphine,  his  nephew,  and  one  or  two 
more  of  us :  but  she  is  a  woman  of  an  ex- 
cellent assurance,  and  an  extraordinary 
happy  wit  and  tongue.  You  shall  see  her 
make  rare  sport  with  Daw  ere  night. 


mistaken  the  character  of  Morose :  diey  suppose 
it  to  be  a  dislike  of  noise ;  whereas  this  is  an  ac- 
cidental quality  altogether  dependent  upon  the 
master-passion,  or  "humour,"  a  most  inveterate 
and  odious  self-love.  This  will  explain  his  con- 
duct in  many  places  where  it  has  been  taxed 
with  inconsistency,  and  vindicate  the  deep  dis- 
cernment of  the  poet. 

'  Has  she  servants  too  f]  Authorized  admirers^ 
see  p.  38  &. 
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Hau,  And  he  brought  us  to  laugh  at 
her! 

True.  That  falls  out  often,  madam,  that 
he  that  thinks  himself  the  master-wit,  is 
the  master-fool.  I  assure  your  ladjrship, 
ye  cannot  laugh  at  her. 

Hau.  No,  we'll  have  her  to  the  college. 
An  she  have  wit,  she  shall  be  one  of  us, 
shall  she  not,  Centaure  ?  we'll  make  her  a 
collegiate. 

Cen.  Yes,  faith,  madam,  and  Mavis  and 
she  will  set  up  a  side.^ 

True.  Believe  it,  madam,  and  Mistress 
Mavis  she  will  sustain  her  part. 

Mav.  I'll  tell  you  that,  when  I  have 
talked  with  her,  and  tried  her. 

Hau.  Use  her  very  civilly,  Mavis. 

Mav.  So  I  will,  madam. 

[  Whispers  her. 

Mor.  Blessed  minute !  that  they  would 
whisper  thus  ever !  [Aside. 

*True.  In  the  mean  time,  madam,  would 
but  your  ladyship  help  to  vex  him  a  little  : 
you  know  his  disease,  talk  to  him  about  the 
wedding  ceremonies,  or  call  for  your  gloves, 
or 

Hau.  Let  me  alone.  Centaure,  help 
me.     Master  bridegroom,  where  are  you  ? 

Mor.  O,  it  was  too  miraculously  good 
to  last !  [Aside. 

Hau.  "^^  '^^  "^  **^«'i£T«i  nf  a  wf^^'"F 
here ;  no  character  of  a  Jaiide-ale.:  where 
be  our  scarves  and  our  gloves?  I  pray 
you,  ^ive  them  us.  Let  us  know  your 
bride's  colours,  and  yours  at  least. 

Cen.  Alas,  madam,  he  has  provided 
none. 

Mor.  Had  I  known  your  ladyship's 
painter,  I  would. 

Hai4.  He  has  given  it  you,  Centaure,  i' 
faith.  But  do  you  hear,  Master  Morose  ? 
a  jest  will  not  absolve  you  in  this  manner. 
You  that  have  sucked  the  milk  of  the  court, 
and  from  thence  have  been  brought  up  to 
the  very  strong  meats  and  wine  of  it ;  been 
a  courtier  from  the  biggen  to  the  night- 
cap,'^ as  we  may  say,  and  you  to  offend  in 
such  a  high  point  of  ceremony  as  this,  and 
let  your  nuptials  want  all  marks  of  solem- 
nity !  How  much  plate  have  you  lost  to- 
day (if  you  had  but  regarded  your  profit), 
what  gifts,  what  friends,  through  yoiu* 
mere  rusticity ! 

Cen.  Yes,  faithj  madatHy  and  Mavis ^  and 
she  will  set  up  A  side.]  Alluding  to  parties  at 
cards.  To  set  ufi  a  side  was  to  become  partners 
in  the  game.  See  Massineer,  vol.  i.  p.  150, 
-where  several  examples  of  this  familiar  expres- 
sion will  be  found. 


Mor,  Madam 

Hau.  P^'^yn  mt    nii  *  mH'l   in  minh 

yC"IJtr'^'^'^''-J^^  J^^^ '  ^^  glriY""'  ^  "^  garters? 
no  scarvesl*  no  epitb^iaouilBL?  no  masque? 
•'^Dnw.  Tes, "raaclam,  I'll  make  an  epitha- 
lamium,  I  promise  my  mistress ;  I  have 
begun  it  alieady :  will  your  ladyship  hear 
it? 

Hau.  Ay,  good  Jack  Daw. 

Mor.  Will  it  please  your  lad3rship  com- 
mand a  chamber,  and  be  private  with 
your  friend?  you  shall  have  your  choice 
of  rooms  to  retire  to  after:  my  whole 
house  is  yours.  I  know  it  hath  been  your 
ladyship's  errand  into  the  city  at  other 
times,  however  now  you  have  been  un- 
happily diverted  upon  me ;  but  I  shall  be 
loth  to  break  any  honourable  custom  of 
your  ladyship's.  And  therefore,  good 
madam 

Epi.  Come,  you  are  a  rude  bridegroom, 
to  entertain  ladies  of  honour  in  this 
fashion. 

Cen.  He  is  a  rude  groom  indeed. 

True.  By  that  hght  you  deserve  to  be 
grafted,  and  have  your  horns  reach  from 
one  side  of  the  island  to  the  other.  Do 
not  mistake  me,  sir ;  I  but  speak  this  to 
give  the  ladies  some  heart  again,  not  for 
any  malice  to  you. 

Mor.  Is  this  your  bravo,  ladies  ? 

True.  As  God  [shall]  help  me,  if  you 
utter  such  another  word,  I'll  take  mistress 
bride  in,  and  begin  to  you  in  a  very  sad 
cup;  do  you  see?  Go  to,  know  your 
friends,  and  such  as  love  you. 

Enter  Clerimont,  followed  by  a  number  of 
musicians. 

Cler.  By  your  leave,  ladies.     Do  you 
want  any  music?     I   have  brought/ you 
variety  of  noises.  3    Play,  sirs,  all  oiiou. 
[Aside  to  the  musicians,  inM  strike 
up  all  together.  V 

Mor.  Q^^a^^t,  a  plot,  a  plot,  a  plot 
upon  jne-rtniscluy  I  i^liall  be  ilielfMivil  to 
'wofR  on,  they  will  grate  me  asunder.  'Tis 
worse  than  the  noise  of  a  saw. 

Cler.  No,  they  are  hair,  rosin,  and  guts : 
I  can  give  you  the  receipt. 

True.  Peace,  boys ! 

Cler.  Play  !  I  say. 

*  From  the  biggen  to  the  night-cap,  as  we 
may  say,]  i.e.,  from  infancy  to  age.   See  p.  394. 

•  /  have  brought  you  variety  of  noises.]  Le., 
several  little  baiads  of  musicians.  See  above, 
p.  426. 
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True.  Peace,  rascals !  You  see  who's 
your  friend  now,  sir :  take  courage,  put  on 
a  martyr's  resolution.  Mock  down  all 
their  attemptings  with  patience  :  'tis  but  a 
day,  and  I  would  suffer  heroically.  Should 
an  ass  exceed  me  in  fortitude  ?  no.  You 
betray  your  infirmity  with  your  hanging 
dull  ears,  and  make  them  insult :  bear  up 
bravely,  and  constantly.  [La  Foole  passes 
over  the  stage  as  a  sewer ^  followed  by  ser- 
■vants  carrying  dishes,  and  Mistress  Otter.] 
Look  you  here,  sir,  what  honour  is  done 
you  unexpected,  by  your  nephew ;  a  wed- 
ding-dinner come,  and  a  knight-sewer  be- 
fore it,  for  the  more  reputation :  and  fine 
Mistress  Otter,  your  neighbour,  in  the  rump 
or  tail  of  it. 

Mor.  Is  that  Gorgon,  that  Medusa  come ! 
hide  me,  hide  me. 

True.  I  warrant  you,  sir,  she  will  not 
transform  you.  Look  upon  her  with  a 
good  courage.  Pray  you  entertain  her, 
and  conduct  your  guests  in.  No ! — Mis- 
tress bride,  will  you  entreat  in  the 
ladies?  your  bridegroom  is  so  shamefaced 
here. 

Epi.  Will  it  please  your  ladyship, 
madam? 

Hau.  With  the  benefit  of  your  company, 
mistress. 

Epi.  Servant,  pray  you  perform  your 
duties. 

Daw.  And  glad  to  be  commanded, 
mistress. 

Cen.  How  like  you  her  wit.  Mavis  ? 

Mav.  Very  prettily,  absolutely  well. 

Mrs.  Ott.  'Tis  my  place. 
w      Mav.   You  shall  pardon  me,  Mistress 
Otter. 

Mrs.  Ott.  Why,  I  am  a  collegiate. 

Mav.  But  not  m  ordinary. 

Mrs.  Ott.  But  I  am. 

Mav,  We'll  dispute  that  within. 

J  Exeunt  Ladies, 
lasted  a  little 
longer. 

True,  And  that  they  had  sent  for  the 
'  heralds. 


^  And  we  tutllhave  a  rouse  in  each  qfihem^ 
A  rouse,  it  may  be  just  necessary  to  observe, 
is  a  full  glass,  a  bumper,  and  was  usually  drank 
to  some  toast  See  more  of  this  in  Massinger, 
vol.  L  237.  Whalley  justly  observes  that  this 
scene  is  conducted  with  consummate  art  and 
judnnent :  the  gradual  accumulation  and  swell 
of  the  several  noises,  from  the  speaking  of  £pi- 
coene  to  the  grand  finale,  or  chorus  of  ^isterous 
shouts,   drums,   and   trumpets,   which   drives 

VOL.  I. 


Enter  Captain  Otter. 

— Captain  Otter !  what  news? 

Ott.  I  have  brought  my  bull,  bear,  and 
horse,   in    private,   and    yonder    are  the 
trumpeters  without,  and  the  drum,  gentle- 
men.      [The  drum  and  trumpets   sound 
Within. 
Mor.  0,^04 

Ott.  And  we  will  "have  a  rouse  in  each 
of  them,^  anon,  for  bold  Britons,  i'  faith. 

[They  sound  again. 
Mor.  0,0,0!  [Exit  hastily. 

Omnes.  Follow,  follow,  follow  ! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Morose's  House. 
Enter  Truewit  and  Clerimont. 

True.  Was  there  ever  poor  jjridegroom 
so  tormented  ?  or  man,  indeed  ? 

Cler.  1  have"'  not'  read  of  the  like  in  the 
chronicles  of  fKe  lana. 

-  Tpuin  Suw,  he  cannot  but  go  to  a  place 
of  rest,  after  all  this  purgatory. 

Cler.  He  may  presume  it,  I  think. 

True.  The  spitting,  the  coughing,  the 
laughter,  the  neezing,  the  farting,  dancing, 
noise  of  the  music,  and  her  mascuhne  and 
loud  commanding,  and  urging  the  whole 
family,  makes  him  think  he  has  married  a 
fury.* 

Cler.  And  she  carries  it  up  bravely. 

True.  Ay,  she  takes  any  occasion  to 
speak :  that's  the  height  on't. 

Cler.  And  how  soberly  Dauphine  labours 
to  satisfy  him,  that  it  was  none  of  his  plot  1 

True.  And  has  almost  brought  liim  to 
the  faith,  in  the  article.  Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Sir  Dauphine. 

Where  is  he  now  ?  what's  become  of  him, 
Dauphine  ? 

Daup.  O,  hold  me  up  a  little,  I  shall  go 
away  in  the  jest  else.3    He  has  got  on  his 


Morose  off  the  stage,  is  highly  comic,  and  in 
action  must  be  singularly  amusing. 

•  He  has  married  a  jury.]  This,  with  what 
precedes  it,  is  from  Libanius :  taravra  iraKraxo- 
0€Vf  ^vuca  ifymffuiv  ravn^v  rtiv  tpivvWf  k,  t,  K, 
Seep.  303. 

*  Daup.  O,  hold  me  up  a  little,  I  shall  go 
away  in  the  jest  else.y  I  shall  faint,  or  iall 
down  with  laughing. — ^Whal. 

Is  it  not  rather,  I  shall  expire  in  my  fit,  i.e., 
die  with  laughing? 

F  P 
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whole  nest  of  nightcaps,  and  locked  him- 
self up  in  the  top  of  the  house,  as  high  as 
ever  he  can  climb  from  the  noise.  I  peeped 
in  at  a  cranny,  and  saw  him  sitting  over  a 
cross-beam  of  the  roof,  like  him  on  the 
saddler's  horse  in  Fleet-street,  upright :  and 
he  will  sleep  there.  

CUr,  But  where-tgyyour  coHegial^s  ? 

Daup.  "^j/ithdrawn ^TPth  th<i  ImIiIi  irr 
private 


her  carve  the  less,  and  act  in  gloves.  If  a 
sour  breath,  let  her  never  discourse  fasting, 
and  always  talk  at  her  distance.  If  she 
have  black  and  rugged  teeth,  let  her  offer 
the  less  at  laughter,  especially  if  she  laugh 
wide  and  open. 

Cler,  O,  you  shall  have  some  women,' 
when  they  laugh,  you  would  think  they 
brayed,  it  is  so  rude  and- 


* — TfV'e.  O,  ^ey  are  instructing  frer  in  the  their  gait  1 
college-gramm^."'""Tr'sKe1[iave  grace  with  ]  strides.*  I 
llmm,  hlin  tillffirs  all  their  secrets  instantly. 

Cler,  Methinks  the  Lady  Haughty  looks 
well  to-day,  for  all  my  dispraise  of  her  in 
the  morning.  I  think  I  shall  come  about 
to  thee  again,  Truewit. 

True.    Belieye_  jt,.  I.  tn^d    y^"    rig^^ 


she  taiow  by  herself  the  least  defect,  will 
be  most  curious  to  hide  it :  and  it  becomes 
her.  If  she  be  short,*  let  her  sit  much, 
lest,  when'  she  stands,  she  be  thought  to 
sit.  If  she  have  an  ill  foot,  let  her  wear 
her  goMm  the  longer,  and  her  shoe  the 
thinner.    If  a  fat  hand  and  scald  nails,  let 


'  True.  Believe  it,  I  told^ou  right.  Women 
ought  to,  repair  the  losses  time  ami  years  have 
made  in  their  features,  with  dressings. ^  True- 
wit,  as  Upton  observes,  her^  resumes  the  subject 
of  ladies'  dressings,  &c.  into  which  he  had  entered 
on  his  first  meeting  with  Clerimont  (p.407a),  and 
which  he  continues  to  illustrate  from  Ovid.  He 
certainly  could  not  easily  have  had  recourse  to 
better  authority ;  but  the  reader  perhai>s  will  be 
inclined  to  think  that  he  has  availed  himself  of 
it  too  freely.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  in 
Tonson's  days  the  original  was  less  familiarly 
known  than  at  present ;  that  it  is  copied  with 
ele&;ance  and  spirit,  and  adapted  to  the  language 
and  manners  of  the  age  with  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  ingenuity.  Upton  (for  Whalley.  who 
merely  copies  him,  is  out  of  the  question)  had 
produced  a  few  of  the  passages  imitated,  to 
which  I  have  added  such  as  readily  occurred  to 
More  might  unquestionably  be  found  ;  but 

importance  to 


True.  Ay,  and  others,  that  will  stalk  in 
Uke  an  estrich,  and  take  huge 
cannot  endure  such  a  sight.  I 
love  measure  in  the  feet,  and  number  in 
the  voice :  they  are  gentlenesses  that  often- 
times draw  no  less  than  the  face. 

Daup.  How  camest  thou  to  study  these 
creatures  so  exactly  ?  I  would  thou  wouldst 
make  me  a  proficient 

True.  Yes,  but  you  must  leave  to  live  in 


years  have,  made  in  their  features,  with   your  chamber,  then,  ajnonth  together  upon 
dressings.*    And  an  inlelligent  woman^TT "Ama  " 


occule 


the  subject  is  not  of  sufficient 
justify  a  laborious  research. 

•  If  she  be  short ,  &v.] 

**  Raru   tamen   mendo  fades  caret; 
mendas, 
Qua9Ptf[ue  potes,  vitium  corporis  ahde  ttd. 
Si  brevis  es,  sedeas,  ne  stans  videare  sedere, 

Inque  tuojaceas  quantulacunque  toro 
Pes  malus  in  nivea  semper  celetur  aluta 
Arida  nee  vine  lis  crura  resolve  suis. — 
Exiguo  signet  gestu  quodcunque  loquetur. 

Cut  digtti  pingues,  et  scaber  unguis  erunt. 
Cut  gravis  oris  odor,  nunquam  jejuna  lo- 
quatur, 


madis  de  Gaul,  or  Don  Quixote,  as  you 
are  wont;  and  come  abroad  where  the 
matter  is  frequent,  to  court,  to  tiltings, 
public  shows  and  feasts,  to  plays,  and 
church  sometimes:  thither  they  come  to 
shew  their  new  tires  too,  to  see,  and  to  be 
seen.'^  In  these  places  a  man  shall  find 
whom  to  love,  whom  to  play  with,  whom. 


Et  semper  s^tio  distet  ab  ore  viri. 
Si  niger,  aut  ingens,  aut  non  erit  ordine^ 
natus 
Dens  tibi,  ridendo  maxima  davina  feres.** 
Art.  Amand.  lib.  iii.  260. 

'  O,  you  shall  have  some  women,  <5r*^.] 

"Ilia    sonat   raucam,    quiddam    inamdbile 
stridet, 
Ut  rudit  adscabram  turpis  asella  molam." 

Ibid, 

*  Ay^  and  others  that  will  take  huge  strides^ 


t€ 


Est  et  in  incessupars  non  temnenda  decoris  : 

AUicit  ignotos  illefugatque  viros, 
Heec  movet  arte  lotus,  tunicisque  Jlueniihts 
auras 
Excipit;  extensos  fertque  refertque  pedes, 
&»c. — Ibid.  V.  300. 

B  Thither  they  come  to  shew  their  new  drfi, 
to  see  and  be  seen,  &h:.'\ 

"  Sic  ruit  adcelebres  culiissimafeemina  ludos, 
Copia  judicium  sape  morata  meum  : 
Spectatum  veniunt,  veniunt  ^ctentur  ut 
ipsa; 
Ille  locus  casti  damnapudoris  habet. — 
Sed  tu  pracipue  curvis  venare  theatris  ; 

Htec  loca  sunt  votofertiliora  tuo. 
Illic  invenies  quod  antes,  quod  ludere  possis, 
Quodque  semel    tangas,    quodque   tenen 
velis.**—lAh.  i.  90. 
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to  touch  once,  whom  to  hold  ever.  The 
variety  arrests  his  judgment.  A  wench  to 
please  a  man  comes  not  Jown  dropping 
from  the  ceiling,  as  he  lies  on  his  back 
droning  a  tobacco-pipe.^  He  must  go 
where  she  is. 

Daup.  Yes,  and  be  never  the  nearer. 

True.  Out,  heretic!  That  diffidence 
makes  thee  worthy  it  should  be  so. 

Cler.  He  says  true  to  you,  Dauphine. 

Daup.  Why? 

True.  A  man  shquld  not  fi,^\^\  fp  /^»^r- 
come  any  woman.  Think  he  can  van- 
qiiioh  IhOlll,  <uh1  he  shall :  for  though  they 
deny,  their  desire  is  to  be  tempted.  Pene- 
lope herself  cannot  hold  out  long.  Ostend, 
you  saw,  was  taken  at  last.'  You  must 
pers^ver,  and  hold  to  your  purpose.  They 
would  solicit  us,  but  that  they  are  afraid. 
Howsoever,  they  wish  in  their  hearts  we 
should  solicit  them.    Praise  them,  flatter 


^  A  wench  to  please  a  man  comes  not  down 
dropping  from,  ike  ceiling ^  as  he  lies  on  his 
back  droning  a  tobacco-pipe.]  When  I  first 
observed  this  passage  quoted  by  Upton,  I  turned 
to  it  with  some  curiosity,  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering the  meanine  oi  droning  a  ttwacco-pipe, 
an  expression  which  nad  puzzled  me  in  a  former 
play,  p.  xx^  a,  and  was  not  a  litde  confounded  at 
meeting  with  the  following  note,  which  may 
perhaps  amuse  the  reader  :  "  A  wench,  pueUa : 
so  the  word  was  used  formerly."  Shakspeare  is 
then  quoted  for  the  fact — and  the  critic  proceeds : 
"The  etymology  of  the  word  seems  to  me  to 
come  from  j'wenca,  juvencula.  &er  apharesin  ; 
»/x  unde  aSazmnculus,  heUy  ao  umiilicus,  pars 
pro  ioto"  I  (p.  8x).  There  was  not  a  person  in 
thef  kingdom  who  wanted  any  iiiformation  con- 
cerning the  meaning  oi  wench;  (which,  by  the 
way,  IS  not  given,  after  all) ;  whereas  many 
perhaps  would  have  thanked  him  for  an  explana- 
tion of  "droning  a  tobacco-pipe."  Whether  this 
alludes  to  inhalmg  the  smoke  with  a  monotonous 
sound,  imitative  of  the^  sleepy  hum  of  a  drone ; 
or  simply  to  using  the  pipe  witn  the  characteristic 
indolence  of  this  insect,  or  to  both,  as  I  have 
never  met  with  the  expression  in  any  other 
writer,  I  cannot  tell;  but  think  the  last  not 
improbable.  As  to  Upton's  ridiculous  derivation 
of  wench,  it  is  kept  in  excellent  countenance  by 
Home  Tooke,  who  brings  it  from  the  Saxon 
pincian,  to  Tf/tn^ :  i.e.,  ''one  who  maybe  had 
Dy  a  nod  or  winkT  To  conclude  a  note  already 
too  long,  wench  {wensch)  was  used  by  the  Saxons, 
as  it  is  by  their  descendants  at  this  day,  for  a 
youne  woman  (generally  for  a  domestic,  or  one 
of  inferior  degree),  and  the  context,  as  in  all 
similar  cases,  determines  whether  it  means  any- 
thing more.  The  idea  is  from  Ovid  : 

"  JSluijf  cut  dicaSf  Tu  mihi  sola  places : 
Hoc  tioi  non  tenues  veniet  delapsa  per  auras  ; 
Quarenda  est  ocuUs  aptapuella  tuts." 

lb.  V.  678. 


them,  you  shall  never  want  eloquence  or 
trust:  even  the  chastest  delight  to  feel 
themselves  that  way  rubbed.  With  praises 
you  must  mix  kisses  too  :  if  they  take  them 
they'll  take  more— though  they  strive,  they 
would  be  overcome. 
Cler.  O,  but  a  man  must  beware  of  fon 
True.  It  k  to  thfem  fflS  ace^tJlabie  "vio- 
lence, ^  ancMiab  uft-Lliiiesi  ilie  ^j1#!h  uf-rttp 
greatest  courtesyT  She  that  might  have 
Liyuii  fuiLUd,  aiRi'-'you  let  her  go  free  with- 
out touching,  though  then  she  seem  to 
thank  you,  will  ever  hate  you  after;  and 
glad  in  the  face,  is  assuredly  sad  at  the 
heart. 
Cier.  But  all  women  are  not  to  be  taken 

all  ways.*  '     "" •  *•«* 

*  9f'M.  -Tis  true ;  no  more  than  all  birds, 
or  all  fishes.     If^ou  appear  learned  to  an 
ignorant  wencKTor  jocund  to  a  sad,  or" 
witty  to  a.toohsh^Why,  She^ffeieiifly  begins 


[Jonson  was  evidently-  thinking  of  the  drone 
oi  Si  bagpipe— its  largest  tube. — F.  C] 

*  Penelope  herself  cannot  hold  out  long.    Os- 
tend, you  saw,  was  taken  at  last.] 

"Fenelopen  ipsam,persta  modo,  tempore  vinces, 
Capta  vides  sero  Pergama^  capta  tamen, 
&»c. — Ibid.  V.  477. 

**  Ostend,  Upton  says,  was  taken  in  X604,  by  the 
Marquis  Spinola,  after  a  siege  of  three  years, 
and  the  slaughter  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men  on  both  sides." 

*  It  is  to  them  an  acceptable  violence,  Ak."] 

"  Vim  licet  apelles,  g^ata  est  vis  ipsapuellis, 
Quodjuvat,  invitee  scepe  dedisse  volunt, 
Quacunque  est  subita  Veneris  violata  rapina, 
Gaudet,  et  imfrobitas  muneris  instarhflbet. 
Atatue  cum  cogi  posset,  non  tacta  recessit, 
Ut  simulet  vuttu  gaudia,  tristis  erit." 

Ibid.  V.  678. 

*  Bui  aU  women  esre  not  to  be  taken  all 
way  S.I 

**  Finiturus  eram — sedsvnt  diversa  puellis  ^ 
Pectora;  mille  animos excipe  mule  modis." 

What  follows  is  from  the  same  source : 

"  Hijaculo  pisces,  illi  capiuntur  ab  hamis; 
Jnos  cava  contento  retiafune  trahunt: 
Nee  tibi  conveniat  cunctos  modus  unus  ad 
annos  ; 
Longius  insidias  cauta  videbit  anus. 
Si  doctus  videare  rudi,  petulansve  pudenti ; 

Diffidet  misene  protinus  ilia  sibi  : 
Indefit,  ut,  quase  timuit  committers  honestOf 
Vuis  in  amplexu^  inferioris  eat.** 

Ibid.  i.  770. 

The  remainder  is  copied  with  somewhat  more 
freedom ;  but  the  reader  perhaps  is  already  more 
than  satisfied. 
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to  TTibtmit  htn^l**     '^'^"  must  approach 

^^fiT)  in   ^^^^^r^^r.    t^Aifflfi     Il||.|l    lliytl    »Tfp» 

for  the  contrary  makes  many  that  fear  to 
commit  themselves  to  noble  and  worthy 
fellows,  run  into  the  embraces  of  a  rascal. 
U  shft  low  wit.  givt  vaniaii  though  >you 
hQno^h^hcm-nin  feifipfl.  or  hny  them*  to 
have  good.  If  valour,  talk  of  your  sword, 
kwd  bcflrequent  in  the  mention  of  quarrels, 
though  you  be  staunch  in  fighting.'  If 
activity,  be  seen  on  your  barbary  often,  or 
leaping  over  stools,  for  the  credit  of  your 
back.  If  she  love  good  clothes  or  dressing, 
have  your  learned  council  about  you  every 
morning,  your  French  tailor,  barber,  linener, 
&c.  I^t  your  powder,  your  glass,  and 
your  comb  be  your  dearest  acquaintance. 
Take  more  care  for  the  ornament  of  your 
head,  than  the  safety;  and  wish  the  com- 
monwealth rather  troubled,  than  a  hair 
about  you.  That  will  take  her.  Then,  if 
she  be  covetous  and  craving,  do  you  pro- 
mise anything,  and  perform  sparingly ;  so 
shall  you  keep  her  in  appetite  still.  Seem 
as  you  would  give,  but  be  hke  a  barren 
field  that  yields  little ;  or  unlucky  dice  to 
foolish  and  hoping  gamesters.  Let  your 
gifts  be  slight  and  dainty,  rather  than  pre- 
cious. Let  cunning  be  above  cost.  Give 
cherries  at  time  of  year,  or  apricots ;  and 
say,  they  were  sent  you  out  of  the  country, 
though  you  bought  them  in  Cheapside. 
Admire  her  tires ;  like  her  in  all  fashions  ; 
compare  her  in  every  habit  to  some  deity ; 
invent  excellent  dreams  to  flatter  her,  and 
riddles ;  or,  if  she  be  a  great  one,  perform 
always  the  second  parts  to  her :  like  what 
she  likes,  praise  whom  she  praises,  and  fail 
not  to  make  the  household  and  servants 
yours,  yea,  the  whole  family,  and  salute 


*  Be  frequent  in  Uie  tnentton  of  guarrels, 
though  you  be  staunch  in  fighting. '\  The  sense 
seems  to  be : — Though  you  should  really  be  a 
brave  man,  and  therefore  not  naturally  inclined 
to  boast  of  your  valour ;  yet,  to  please  your 
mistress,  you  may  often  msuce  it  the  subject  of 
your  discourse. 

*  Doctor  Foreman.']  This  was  a  poor  stupid 
wretch  who  pretended  to  deal  with  spynXs  for 
the  recovery  of  lost  spoons,  &c.  Stupid  as  he 
was^  however,  he  found  empIo}nxient  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  had  credit  enough  to  be  implicated 
in  the  infamous  business  of  Sir  lliomas  Over- 
bury.  Luckily  he  died  before  the  transaction 
became  public,  and  thus  escaped  the  halter. 
"  He  lived  in  Lambeth"  (says  Lilly,  almost  as 
great  a  knave  as  himself)  *'  with  a  very  good 
report  of  the  neighbourhood,  especially  of  the 
poor,  unto  whom  ne  was  charitable.  He  was  a 
person  that  in  horary  questions,  especially  thefts. 


them  by  their  names  ('tis  but  light  cost,  if 
you  can  purchase  them  so),  and  make  her 
physician  your  pensioner,^  and  her  chief 
woman.  Nor  will  it  be  out  of  your  gain 
to  make  love  to  her  too,  so  she  follow,  not 
usher  her  lady's  pleasure.  All  blabbing  is 
taken  away,  when  she  comes  to  be  a  part 
of  the  crime. 

Daup.  On  what  courtly  lap  hast  thou 
late  slept,  to  come  forth  so  sudden  and  ab- 
solute a  courtling? 

True.  Good  faith,  I  should  rather  ques- 
tion you,  that  are  so  hearkening  after  these 
mysteries.  I  begin  to  suspect  your  dili- 
gence, Dauphine.  Speak,  art  thou  in  love 
in  earnest  ? 

Daup.  Yes,  by  my  troth,  am  I ;  'twere 
ill  dissembling  before  the6. 

True,  With  which  of  them,  I  prithee? 

Daup.  With  all  the  collegiates. 

Cler.  Out  on  thee !  We'll  keep  you  at 
home,  believe  it,  in  the  stable,  an  you  be 
such  a  stallion. 

True.  No ;  I  like  him  well.  Men  should 
love  wisely,  and  all  women ;  some  one  for 
the  face,  and  let  her  please  the  eye;  an- 
other for  the  skin,  and  let  her  please  the 
touch;  a  third  for  the  voice,  and  let  her 
please  the  ear;  and  where  thcobjects  mix, 
let  the  senses  so  too.  Thou  wouldst  think 
it  strange  if  I  should  make  them  all  in  love 
with  thee  afore  night ! 

Daup.  I  would  say,  thou  hadst  the  best 
philtre  in  the  world,  and  couldst  do  more 
than  Madam  Medea,  or  Doctor  Fore- 
man.' 

True.  If  I  do  not,  let  me  play  the 
mountebank  f6r  my  meat  while  I  live,  and 
the  bawd  for  my  drink. 

Daup.  So  be  it  I  say. 


was  very  judicious  and  fortunate,  so  also  in  sick- 
nesses^ which  indeed  was  his  masterpiece.  In 
resolving  questions  about  marriage  he  had  good 
success;  in  other  questions  very  moderate," — 
Lilly's  Hist.  p.  17.  One  of  his  books,  written 
by  the  devil,  fell  into  the  historian's  hands. 
Such  things  were  then  too  common  to  excite 
any  astonishment :  and  therefore  Lilly  contents 
himself  with  copying  the  doctor's  memorandum, 
''This  I  made  the  devil  write  with  his  own 
hand"  (should  it  not  be  claw?)  "in  Lambeth 
Fields,  1596,  in  June  or  July,  as  I  now  remem- 
ber." This  "  worthy  person  "  foretold  his  own 
death ;  and  continued  in  good  health  so  near  the 
appointed  period,  that  ^  his  wife  became  very 
uneasy,  and  "twitted  him  in  the  teeth."  He 
saved  nis  time,  however,  and  died  with  more 
honesty  than  he  had  lived,  according  to  his 
promise:  "a  most  sad  storm  of  wind  imme- 
diately following." — Ibid.  p.  23. 
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Enter  Otter,  with  his  three  cups.  Daw, 
fl:»</ La-Foole. 

Ott.  O  lord,  gentlemen,  how  my  knights 
and  I  have  mist  you  here  ! 

Cler.  Why,  Captain,  what  service,  what 
service? 

Ott.  To  see  me  bring  up  my  bull,  bear, 
and  horse  to  fight. 

Daw.  Yes,  faith,  the  Captain  says  we 
shall  be  his  dogs  to  bait  them. 

Daup.  A  good  employment. 

True,  Come  on,  let's  see  your  course, 
then. 

La-F.  I  am  afraid  my  cousin  will  be 
offended,  if  she  come. 

Ott.  Be  afraid  of  nothing. — Gentlemen, 
I  have  placed  the  drum  and  the  trumpets, 
and  one  to  give  them  the  sign  when  you 
are  ready.  Here's  my  bull  for  myselif,i  and 
my  bear  for  Sir  John  Daw,  and  my  horse 
for  Sir  Amorous.  Now  set  your  foot  to 
mine,  and  yours  to  his,  and 

La-F.  Pray  God  my  cousin  come  not. 

Ott.  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew,  fear  no 
cousins.  Come,  sound,  sound  I  [Drum 
and  trumpets  sound.']  Etraucostrepuerunt 
comua  cantu.  [  They  drink. 

True.  Well  said,  Captain,  i'  faith ;  well 
fought  at  the  bull. 

Cler.  Well  held  at  the  bear. 

True.  Low,  low!  Captain. 

Daup.  O,  the  horse  has  kicked  off  his 
dog  already. 

La-F.  I  cannot  drink  it,  as  I  am  a 
knight. 

True.  Ods  so  !  off  with  his  spurs,  some- 
body. 

La-F.  It  goes  against  my  conscience. 
My  cousin  will  be  angry  with  it. 

Daw.  I  have  done  mine. 

True.  You  fought  high  and  fair.  Sir  John. 

Cler.  At  the  head. 

Daup.  Like  an  excellent  bear-dog. 

Cler.  You  take  no  notice  of  the  business, 
I  hope  ? 

Daw.  Not  a  word,  sir ;  you  see  we  are 
jovial. 

Ott.  Sir  Amorous,  you  must  not  equivo- 
cate. It  must  be  puUed  down,  for  all  my 
cousin. 

'  Here's  my  bull  /or  myself ,  6r*c.]  These 
cupKS  probably  were  distinguished,  not  only  by 
their  sizes  and  forms,  but  by  some  kind  of  re- 
presentation of  the  different  animals,  on  their 
covers.  The  InUl  was  undoubtedly  the  largest, 
and  therefore  appropriated  by  the  Captain  to  his 
own  use. 

•  Titivilitium  I\   Not  a  **  word  of  no  sign^- 


Cler.  'Sfoot,  if  you  take  not  your  drink, 
they'll  think  you  are  discontented  with 
something ;  you'll  betray  all,  if  you  take 
the  least  notice. 

La-F.  Not  I ;  I'll  both  drink  and  talk 
then. 

Ott.  You  must  pull  the  horse  on  his 
knees,  Sir  Amorous ;  fear  no  cousins. 
yacta  est  alea. 

True.  O,  now  he's  in  his  vein,  and  bold. 
The  least  hint  given  him  of  his  wife  now 
will  make  him  rail  desperately. 

Cler.  Speak  to  him  of  her. 

True.  Do  you,  and  I'll  fetch  her  to  the 
hearing  of  it.  {Exit, 

Daup.  Captain  He-Otter,  your  She-Otter 
is  coming,  your  wife. 

Ott.  Wife!  buz!  titivilitium l^  There's 
no  such  thing  in  nature.  I  confess,  gen- 
tlemen, I  have  a  cook,  a  laundress,  a 
house-drudge,  that  serves  my  necessary 
turns,  and  goes  under  that  title ;  but  he's 
an  ass  that  will  be  so  uxorious  to  tie  his 
affections  to  one  circle.  Come,  the  name 
dulls  appetite.  Here,  replenish  again ; 
another  bout.  \Fills  the  cups  again.] 
Wives  are  nastv.  slpttish  animals. 

Daup.  U,  Captain. 

Ott.  As  ever  the  earth  bare,  tridus  verbis, 
Where's  Master  Truewit. 

Daw.  He's  slipt  aside,  sir. 

Cler.  But  you  must  drink  and  be  jovial. 

Daw.  Yes,  give  it  me. 

La-F.  And  me  too. 

Daw.  Let's  be  jovial, 

La-F.  As  juvl&l  as  y'Ju  will. 

Ott.  Agreed.  Now  you  shall  have  the 
bear,  cousin,  and  Sir  John  Daw  the  horse, 
and  I'll  have  the  bull  still.  Sound,  Tri- 
tons of  the  Thames  !  [Drum  and  trumpets 
sound  again."]  Nunc  est  didendum,  nunc 
pede  libero 

Mor.  \aboye.]  Villains,  murderers,  sons 
of  the  earth,  and  traitors,  what  do  you 
there? 

CUr.  O,  now  the  trumpets  have  waked 
him,  we  shall  have  his  company. 

Ott.  A  wife  is  a  scurvy  clogdoyao.  an 
unlucky ^thlug,  *k  Very  loresaid  bear-whelp, 
without  any  good  fashion  or  breeding, 
mala  bestia. 

cation"  as  Whalley  repeats  from  Upton,  but  a 
term  strongly  expressive  of  contempt : — "paltry, 
good  for  nothing,"  as  Ainsworth  says.  It  is 
used  by  Plaulus,  in  a  passage  which  Jonson 
evidently  had  i.i  view : 

"  Non  ego  istHtd  verbutn  emissim  titivilitio.** 

Gas.  act  iL  sc.  5 
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R^-€xUr  Truewit  behind^  with  Mistress 
Otter. 

Dauf.  Why  did  YQW   marry   nni>  thon, 

Captain? 

bar^  pox  I  ,1  married  with  six  tliQlk 
sand  potPJg. 'TT' rwasT*i~^rwyVf If^ »ha ^ 
rimiiL  uul-  kia3eil~'fny  Fury  these  lorty 
weeks. 

CZ^.  The  more  to  blame  you.  Captain. 

True.  Nay,  Mistress  Otter,  hear  him  a 
little  first. 

Ott.  She  has  a  breath  worse  than  my 
grandmother's,  profecto. 

Mrs,  Ott,  O  treacherous  liar !  kiss  me, 
sweet  Master  Truewit,  and  prove  him  a 
slandering  knave. 

True.  I'll  rather  believe  you,  lady. 

Oit,  And  she  has  a  peruke  that's  like 
a  pound  of  hemp,  made  up  in  shoe- 
threads. 

Mrs,  Ott,  O  viper,  mandrake  1 

Ott,  A  most  vile  face  I  and  yet  she  spends 
me  forty  pound  a  year  in  mercury  and 
hogs'-bones.  All  her  teeth  were  made  in 
the  Blackfriars,  both  her  eyebrows  in  the 
Strand,  and  her  hair  in  Silver-street. 
Every  part  of  the  town  owns  a  piece  of 
her. 

Mrs,  Ott,  [comes  forward^  I  cannot 
hold. 

Ott.  She  takes  herself  asunder  still  when 
she  goes  to  bed,  into  some  twenty  boxes  ; 
and  about  next  day  noon  is  put  together 
again,  like  a  great  German  clock  -y  and  so 
comes  forth,  and  rings  a  tedious  larum  to 
the  whole  house,  and  then  is  quiet  again 
for  an  hour,  but  for  her  quarters. — Have  you 
done  me  right,  gentlemen? 

Mrs.  Ott.  \Falls  upon  him  and  heats 
him^  No,  su:,  I'll  do  you  right  with  my 
quarters,  with  my  quarters  I 


^  ^  Like  a  fprat  German  clock :]  These  and 
sunilar  allusions  to  the  cumbrous  and  compli- 
cated machinery  of  the  first  clocks  (which  we 
received  firom  Germaify),  are  very  frequent  in  our 
old  dramatists.    Thus  Middleton : 

"  What  is  she  took  asunder  from  her  clothes? 
Being  ready,  she  consists  of  hundred  pieces. 
Much  like  a  German  clock,  and  near  allyed." 
A  McuL  World  my  Masters. 

And  Shakspeare: 

"  A  woman  that  is  like  a  German  clock. 
Still  a  repairing,  ever  out  of  frame  !*' 

Love's  Labour  Lost 

•  Mistress  MaryAmbree,^  Of  this  celebrated 
Amaxon,  who  "  fought  at  the  siege  of  Ghent," 
X584*  Jonson  makes  finequent  mention.     In  the 


Ott,  O,  hold,  good  princess. 

True,  Sound,  sound ! 

[Drum  and  trumpets  sound, 

Cler.  A  battle,  a  battle ! 

Mrs.  Ott.  You  notorious  stinkaidly  bear- 
ward,  does  my  breath  smell  ? 

Ott,  Under  correction,    dear   princess. 
Look  to  my  bear  and  my  horse,  gentlemen. 

Mrs.  Ott.  Do  I  want  teeth  and  eyebrows, 
thou  bull-dog? 

True.  Sound,  sound  still. 

[They  sound  again, 

Ott.  No,  I  protest,  under  correction 

Mrs.  Ott.  Ay,  now  you  are  under  cot- 
rection,  you  protest :  but  you  d'H  j^q\  p^rv. 
test  before  co^^ectionj^^  sir,  'il'faou  Judas. 
to  ^fferltfiJjetiajuiEyJSnnce^.!  _ 
thee  an  example [Qeats  him. 


Enter  Morose  vd^  his  long  sword. 

Mor,  I  will  have  iin  lUfh  f  raiiijilri  In 
my  house.  Lady  Otter. 

)r"Mrs,  -^OBrmi^^::^ 

[Mrs.  Otter,  Daw,  and  La-Fo6le 
runo^. 

Mor.  Mistress  Maiy  Ambree,'  your  ex- 
amples are  dangerous.  Rogues,  hell- 
hounds, Stentors !  out  of  my  doors,  you 
sons  of  noise  and  tmnult,  begot  on  an  ill 
May-day,  or  when  the  galley-foist  is  afloat 
to  Westminster  l^  [Drives  out  the  Musi- 
cians.] A  trumpeter  could  not  be  con- 
ceived but  then. 

Daup.  What  ails  you,  sir? 

Mor.  Th^  have  rent  my  roof,  walls, 
and  all  my  windows  asunder,  with  their 
brazen  throats.  \ExU. 

True.  Best  follow  him,  Dauphine. 

Daup.  So  I  will.     '  \ExU. 

Cler.  Where's  Daw  and  La-Fo61e? 

Ott.  They   are    both    nm.    away. 


SIT. 


second  voL  of  Percy's  Antient  Poetry  there  is  a 
ballad  of  her  achievements,  which  most  have 
been  very  popular,  as  it  is  often  quoted  by  our 
old  writers,  who,  like  Jonson,  call  any  re- 
markable virago  by  her  name."  See  the  Fortu- 
nate Isle. 

'  Sons  of  noise  and  tumuli,  beqot  on  an^ 
May-day,  or  when  the  galley-foist  is  afioat  to 
Westminster  !\  Alluding  to  the  sports^faidi 
were  andendy  used  on  May-day :  and  pa^rtko- 
larly  to  the^  msnrrection  of  the  apprentices  ia 
London  against  foreigners  and  sdiens  upon  May- 
day 15 17 ;  which  on  ^t  account  was  afterwards 
cafied  Evil  Ma^^-day.  The  eaUey-foist  is  the 
city-barge,  which  was  used  upcm  the  lord 
mayor's  day,  when  he  was  sworn  mto  his  office 
at  Westminster. — Whax. 


SCENE  II.] 
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Oood  gentlemen,  help  to  pacify  my  prin- 
cess, and  speak  to  the  great  ladies  for  me. 
Now  must  I  go  lie  with  the  bears  this 
fortnight,  and  keep  out  of  the  way,  till  my 
peace  be  made,  for  this  scandal  she  has  taken. 
Did  you  not  see  my  bull-bead,  gentlemen?^ 

Cler.  Is't  not  on.  Captain  ? 

True.  No  ;  but  he  may  make  a  new  one, 
by  that  is  on. 

Ott.  O,  here  it  is.  An  you  come  over, 
gentlemen,  and  ask  for  Tom  Otter,  we'll 
go  down  to  Ratcliif,  and  have  a  course 
i'  faith,  for  all  these  disasters.  There  is  bona 
spes  left. 

True.  Away,  Captain,  get  off  while  you 
are  well.  \Exit  Otter. 

Cler.  I  am  glad  we  are  rid  of  him. 

True.  You  had  never  been  unless  we 
had  put  his  wife  upon  him.  His  humour  is 
as  tedious  at  last  as  it  was  ridiculous  at  first. 

\Exeunt. 

SCENE  \\.—A  long  open  Gallery  in  the 

same. 

Enter  Lady  Haughty,  Mistress  Otter, 
Mavis,  Daw,  La-Foole,  Centaure,  and 
Epicoene. 

Hau.  We  wondered  why  you  shrieked  so. 
Mistress  Otter. 

Mrs.  Ott.  Olord,  madam,  he  came  down 
with  a  huge  long  naked  weapon  in  both  his 
hands,  and  looked  so  dreadfully !  sure  he's 
beside  himself. 

Mav.  Why,  what  made  you  there,  Mis- 
tress Otter  ? 

Mrs.  Ott.  Alas,  Mistress  Mavis,  I  was 
chastising  my  subject,  and  thought  nothing 
of  him. 

Daw.  Faith,  mistress,  you  must  do  so 
too  :  learn  to  chastise.    Mjitrscs  Otter  ebr- 

bXtCunder  correctiojt. 

^  Did  you  not  see  my  bull-heady  gentlemen  f] 
This  seems  to  confirm  the  conjecture  (p.  437), 
that  the  animals  which  ^ve  name  to  the  Otp- 
tain's  cups  were  described  on  the  respective 
covers.  The  answer  of  Clerimont  evidently 
alludes  to  the  bull's  horns. 

•  Is  the  Thames  the  less  for  the  dyer^  water, 
mistress  f 

La-F.  Or  a  torch  for  lighting  many  torches?] 
The  poet,  as  Upton  says  (for  Whafley  merely 
ccmies  him),  seems  desirous  of  introducing  the 
whole  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love : 

**  Quidvetet  adposito  lumen  de  lumine  sumi, 
Quisve  cavo  vastas  in  mare  servet  aquas  ? 
Det  tamen  ulla  viro  mulier  non  expedit, 
inquis  ; 


La-F,  And  with  his  hat  oflf  toher :  'twould 
do  you  good  to  see. 

Hau.  In  sadness,  'tis  good  and  mature 
coimsel ;  practise  it.  Morose.  I'll  call  you 
Morose  still  now,  as  I  call  Centaure  and 
Mavis  ;  we  four  will  be  all  one. 

Cen.  And  you'll  come  to  the  college,  and 
live  with  us  ? 

Hau.  Make  him  give  milk  and  honey. 

Mav.  Look  how  you  manage  him  at 
first,  you  shall  have  him  ever  after. 

Cen.  Let  him  allow  you  your  coach  and 
four  horses,  your  woman,  your  chamber- 
maid, your  page,  your  gentleman-usher, 
your  French  cook,  and  four  grooms. 

Hau.  And  go  with  us  to  Bedlam,  to  the 
china-houses,  and  to  the  Exchange. 

Cen.  It  will  open  the  gate  to  your  fame. 

Hau.  Here's  Centaure  has  immor- 
talized herself  with  taming  of  her  wild 
male. 

Mav.  Ay,  she  has  done  the  miracle  of 
the  kingdom. 

Enter  Clerimont  and  Tniewit 

Epi.  But,  ladies,  do  you  count  it  lawful 
to  have  such  plurality  of  servants,  and  do 
them  all  graces  ? 

Hau.  Why  not?  why  should  women  deny 
their  favours  to  men?  are  they  the  poorer 
or  the  worse? 

Daw.  Is  the  Thames  the  less  for  the 
dyers'  water,  mistress  ? 

La-F.  Or  a  torch  for  lighting  many 
torches?* 

True.  Well  said,  La-Foole ;  what  a 
new  one  he  has  got ! 

Cen.  They  are  empty  losses  women  fear 
in  this  kind. 

Hau.  Besides,  ladies  should  be  mindful 
of  the  "appnsath'  of  age,  and  let  no  time 
want  hi9*^tte-«se:  -  The  best  of  our  days 
pass  first.3 

Quidy  nisi  quam  sumes,  die  mihiy  perdis 
aquam  f" — Lib.  iii.  v.  96. 

And  again: 

"  Tempus  erit,  quo  tu,  qua   nunc  excludis 
amanteSy 
Frigida  desertA  noctej'acebis  anus.** 

•  The  best  of  our  days  Pass  ^rst.l  This  is 
humorously  applied,  or  rather  misapplied,  from 
Virgil : 

''  Optima  quaque  dies  miseris  mortaUbus  avi 
Prima  fugit." — Geor.  lib.  iii.  v.  66. 

The  lady  president's  next  speech  (but  one)  is 
from  Ovid. 
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Mav.  We  are  rivers  that  cannot  be 
cidled  back,  madam  :  she  thai  now  ex- 
cludes her  lovers  may  live  to  lie  a  forsaken 
beldam  in  a  frozen  bed. 

Cen,  Tis  true,  Mavis;  and  who  will 
wait  on  us  to  coach  then  ?  or  write,  or  tell 
us  the  news  then,  make  anagrams  of  our 
names,  and  invite  us  to  the  Cockpit,  and 
kiss  our  hands  all  the  play-time,  and  draw 
their  weapons  for  our  honours  ? 

Hau.  Not  one. 

Daw.  Nay,  my  mistress  is  not  altogether 
unintelligent  of  these  things  ;  here  be  in 
presence  have  tasted  of  her  favours. 

Cler,  What  a  neighing  hobby-horse  is  this ! 

Epi.  But  not  with  intent  to  boast  them 
again,  servant.  And  have  you  those  ex- 
ceUeni^  receipts,  maaalfVTTOkwpjuuradves 

fC£»m  bnringr  nV'rhTtTrr^nT" 

Hau.  Oyes,  Morose :  how  should  we 
maintain*^oul'  yuuUi  aud  \^^X^jtt\^l 
*Miui5  bii  Ills  uf  a,"W6^an  make  lijer.oid,  as 
m'aiTy  creps  IWake  the  earth  barren. 


1  O  my  cursed  an^l^  that  instructed  tne  to 
this  fate  f\  i.e.,  designed,  appointed  me,  &c. 
This  harsh  Latinism  occurs  also  in  Sej'anus. 

*  Nay^  I  would  sit  out  a  play y  &c.]  This  is 
the  passaj^e  which  has  fumbhed  the  commen- 
tators with  such  abundant  materials  for  con- 
victing Jonson  of  "the  most  inveterate  malignity 
to  Shakspeare;"  it  may  not  therefore  be  im- 
proper to  examine  it.  After  recapitiilatine  a 
variety  of  tumultuous  noises,  the  poet  adds — 
"  Nay,  I  would  sit  out  a  play  diat  were  nothing 
but  fights  at  sea :" — evidently  meaning  one  of 
which  these  should  form  the  principal  or  charac- 
teristic incidents. 

It  affords  a  melancholy  picture  of  human 
nature  to  look  upon  the  base  drudgery  to  which 
men  will  stoop  for  the  gratification  of  any  vile 
propensity.  After  toiling  to  no  purpose  through 
nine  huge  ycAMta&sQiy^^VarioruTn Shakspeare, 
the  commentators  fortunately  stumble  about  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  on  a  stage directioity^'YvcaMg 
heard  at  sea."*  There  is  not  a  syllable  more  on 
the  subject ;  for  the  dialogue  immediately  com- 
mences with  a  description  of  night !  and  tlius  it 
is  fully  proved  that  Jonson  made  it  the  chief 
business  of  his  life  "to  tear  the  wreath  from  the 
brow  of  Shakspeare."  It  turns  out,  however, 
that  the  play  in  which  these  words  appear  was 
not  written  by  Shakspeare,  but  by  Christopher 
Marlowe :  this  untoward  circumstance  (which  is 
prudently  overlooked  by  Mr.  Steevens)  forces 
Mr.  Malone,  who  had  previously  admitted  the 
fact,  to  go  further  a-field  for  the  object  of  Jon- 


son's  "malignity,"  which  is  now  found  to  be 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Here,  as  before,  the 
attack  is  confined  to  a  simple  stage  direction : 
"Alarum  afar  off,  as  at  a  sea-fight:"— and  on 
this  admirable  foundation  is  the  poet  accused — 
not  in  one  or  two — but  in  a  hundred  places,  of 
"calumniating  all  the  historic  plavs  of  Shak- 


Enter  Morose  and  Dauphine. 

Mor.  O  my  cursed  angel,  that  instrocted 
me  to  this  fate  !* ■" 


^itp.  WiffyT^? 

Mor.  That  1  snould  be  seduced  by  so 
foolish  a  devil  as  a  barber  will  make  ! 

Daup.  I  would  I  had  been  worthy,  sir, 
to  have  partaken  your  counsel ;  you  shoyiki 
never  have  tnisted  it  to  such  a  minister. 

Mor.  would  T  ddUld  ItidBtilll  U  with  the 
loss  of  an  eye,  nephew,  a  hand,  or  any 
other  member. 

Daup.  MagYi  God  forbid,  sir,  that  you 
should^eld  yourself,  to  angerjgSIi  wife." 

■  Mor.    So"  K  Wnnlrl    '  ".^  T^gf^f  bp|- 1  txnA 

that  I  did  supererogatory  penance  in  a 
belfry,  at  Westminster-hall,  in  the  Cockpit, 
at  the  fall  of  a  stag,  the  Tower-wharf — 
what  place  is  there  else? — London-bridge, 
Paris-garden,  Billinsgate,  when  the  noises 
are  at  their  height,  and  loudest.  Nay,  I 
would  sit  out  a  play,*  that  were  nothing^ 


speare;"  "  No :  —  I  am  wrong  ;  there  is  yet 
another  word  produced  to  substantiate  the 
charge — nzxaf\y,  target:  "fights  at  sea,"  it 
seems  (which  were  merely  made  known  to  the 
audience  by  letting  off  a  cracker  behind  ^e 
scenes),  being  solely  carried  on  by  this  defen^ve 
implement. 

Long  before  the  Silent  Woman  was  written, 
nay,  before  Shakspeare  was  known  to  die  sta^e, 
the  theatres  were  in  possession  of  many  rude 
pieces  founded  on  the  remarkable  events  of  our 
history,  of  which  battles,  &c.  always  formed  a 
prominent  feature.  The  miserable  attempts  to 
represent  these  favourite  scenes  were  often  made 
a  subject  of  mirth  by  succeeding  writers ;  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  discover  why  Jonson  might  not 
allude  to  them  as  freely  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
Nash,  Greene,  and  almost  every  author  of  the 
times ;  unless  it  be  that  the  commentators  are  de- 
termined to  accumulate  upon  Shakspeare's  head 
every  possible  absurdity,  for  the  mere  gratifica- 
tion of  venting  their  spleen  on  Jonson  for  ex- 
posing them. 

I  shall,  as  usual,  be  reprehended  for  enlarging 
too  frequently  on  the  subject:  assuredly,  I 
should  not  have  entered  upon  the  task  of  re- 
printing Jonson,  unless  I  had  been  prepared  for 
this  and  more.  I  know  how  much  pleasanter  it 
is  for  the  gentle  reader  to  listen  to  calumny  than 
to  a  laborious  investigation  of  facts ;  but  I  shall 
nevertheless  pursue  my  course  on  every  fitting 
occasion.'  If  I  cannot  silence  malice,  I  will  at 
least  shame  it:  if  I  cannot  disencumber  the 
pages  of  Shakspeare  from  the  scurrility  and 
falsehood  with  which  they  are  disgraced,  I  will 
at  all  events  show  that  nothing  but  the  grossest 
stupidity  can  in  future  attend  to  them  with 
decency  or  credit. 


*  Henry  VI.  Second  Part,  act  iv  sc.  x. 
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Isfut  fights  at   sea,   drum,   trumpet,   and 
•target. 

Datip.  I  hope  there  shall  be  no  such 
need,    sir.     Take  patifettOt!,  gUUd  Uhdle. 

jvior.  O,  'twill  be  so  for  ever,  nephew,  I 
foresee  it,  for  ever.  Strife  and  tumult  are 
the  dowry  that  comes  vffipi  ii  WlfR*^'  "  "«^ 

!f")n/^.  1  told  you  so,  sir,  and  you  would 
not  believe  me. 

Mor.  Alas,  do  not  rub  those  wounds, 
Master  Tmewit,  to  blood  again ;  'twas 
my  negligence.  Add  not  affliction  to 
affliction.  I  have  perceived  the  effect  of 
it  too  late  in  Madam  Otter. 

apt.  How  do  you,  sir? 

Mar.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  more  unne- 
cessary question?  as  if  she  did  not  see  ! 
Why,  I  do  as  you  see,  empress,  empress. 

Mpi.  You  are  not  well,  sir ;  you  look 
very  ill :  .something  has  distempered  you. 

Mor.  O  horrible,  monstrous  imperti- 
nencies  !  would  not  one  of  these  have 
served,  do  you  thinlc,  sir  ?  would  not  one 
of  these  have  served? 

True.  Yes,  sir  ;  but  these  are  but  notes 
of  female  kindness,  sir;'^  certain  tokens 
that  she  has  a  voice,  sir. 

Mar.  O,  is  it  so!  Come,  an't  be  no 
otherwise— -What  say  you? 

Epi.  How  do  you  feel  yourself ,  sir? 

Mar.  Again  that ! 

True.  Nay,  look  you,  sir,  you  would  be 
friends  with  your  wife  upon  unconscionable 
terms ;  her  silence. 

Epi.    XKfPy  cay  yg^  j^yy;  np  mar\    sir. 

'  Mar.  Not  to^  '^yfi,  |;  afiaitTO  Y91At  of  vq^  ; 
doypjiseeV 

U^.  0  lord,  gentlemen !  lay  hold  on 
him,  for  God's  sake.  Wnat  shall  I  do  ? 
who's  his  physician,   can  you  tell,    that 


*  Strife  and  tumult  are  the  dowry  that 
comes  with  a  wi/e.] 

"  Hoc decet  uxores :  dos est  uxoria  Utes** 

Ibid.  1.  ii.  V.  155. 

*  These  an  hut  notes  of  female  hituiness^  sir, 
&c.]  This  is  the  consolation  which  Morose 
receives  in  Libanius :  avatrra^  aireifii  irapa  ttjk 
iiftoikvtftrrpiav,  kox  ti  tovto  cotiv  tftutnav'   n/fi^i) 

TOVTO  eoTi,  leai  ofia  nfi  ^vifi  cirio«i{if . — Ibid. 

P-  303- 

'  He  looks  green  about  the  temples!  do  you 
see  what  blue  spots  he  has f]  ''A plain  imita- 
tion (as  Upton  remarks)  of  the  Meuoechmi  of 
Plautus ;" 


knows  the  state  of  his  body  best,  that  I 
might  send  for  him?  Good  sir,  speak ;  I'll 
send  for  one  of  my  doctors  else. 

Mor.  What,  to  poison  me,  that  I  might 
die  intestate,  and  leave  you  possest  of  all  I 

Epi.  Lord,  how  idly  he  talks,  and  how 
his  eyes  sparklet  haUooks  green  about 
^e  tempIfisJ.  do  you  see  what  blue  Spbt^ 
he  has  !^ 

Cler.  Ay.  'tis  y^Jar^^^^Y 

Epi.  iientiemen,  for  heaven's  sake, 
counsel  me.  Ladies— servant,  you  have 
read  Pliny  and  Paracelsus ;  ne'er  a  word 
now  to  comfort  a  poor  gentlewoman  ?  Ah 
me,  what  fortune  had  I  to  marry  a  dis- 
tracted man  1 

Daw.  I'll  tell  you,  mistress-^— 

True.  How  rarely  she  holds  it  up ! 

[Aside  ta  Cler. 

Mor.  What  mean  you,  gentlemen? 

Epi.  What  will  you  tell  me,  servant  ? 

Daw.  The  disease  in  Greek  is  called 
/uuu^ia,  in  Latin  insania,  furor^  vel  ecstasis 
melancholica,  that  is,  egressio,  when  a  man 
ex  melancholica  evadit  fanaticus. 

Mor.  Shall  I  have  a  lecture  read  upon 
me  alive? 

Daw.  But  he  may  be  but  phreneticus 
yet,  mistress ;  and  phrenetis  is  only  de- 
lirium^ or  so. 

Epi.  Ay,  that  is  for  the  disease,  servant ; 
but  what  is  this  to  the  cure?  We  are  sure 
enough  of  the  disease. 

Mor.  Let  me  go. 

True.  Why,  we'll  entreat  her  to  hold 
her  peace,  sir. 

Mor.  O  no,  laboiir  not  to  stop  her. 
She  is  like  a  conduit-pipe,-*  that  will  gush 
out  with  more  force  when  she  opens  again. 

Hau.  Ill  tell  you.  Morose,  you  must 
talk  divinity  10  him  altogether,  or"  nibfal 
pKilOSOtJtt 


"  Mul.   Viden^  tu  illi  oculos  virere  f  ut  viridir 
exoritur  color 
Ex  temporibus  atguefronte,  ut  oculi  scintil-- 
lant.vider 

A  passage,  he  adds,  which  Shakspeare  had  also 
in  view  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors;  "  though  the 
imitation  lies  more  concealed :" 

"  Alas,  how  fiery  and  how  sharp  he  looks !" 

Concealed  indeed  !  The  commentators  surely 
imagine  that  Shakspeare  was  bom  without  eyes. 
♦  She  is  like  a  conduit-pipe ,  &c.]  This  is  im- 
proved from  Libanius :  wovep  yap  61  tov9  xpoi/- 
vov^  eirtcrxoKTCf,  cit'  eu^cAoKTCf  to  kwAvoi^,  (T^o- 
Sporepav  tipycuravro  rriv  ^opav'  ovTWf  eyw  fiucpoy 
avatrrtiXiK  rrfv  ^(oioji/  fiti^ov  twumaaafiiiv  to 
j  pcitfpov. — Ibid.  p.  XXX. 


./aa.  Where's  Trasly,  my  woman?  HI 
end  this  diSei'HUIJH.  1  uiillree,  Olty..SD. 
Uel.  Her  tanrwana'moilier  ffsra Xoth 
itntttrWWSntlray  put  her  to  me. 
~"!ftrr.  i -iMnlT'So."  HSJ,  KBlltlemen.  I 
tame.  This  is  but  an  exercise,  I 
<w,  a  maniage  ceicmany,  which  1  mnst 

Han.  And  one  of  them,  I  know  not 
which,  was  cured  with  tbe  Sick  Man's 
Salve,'  and  the  o<her  with  Green's  Groat's- 
worth  of  Wit.' 

Ttve,  A  very  cheap  cure,  madam. 


■•tia,ixalltmibeiM,&s.-\    Ther: 


ucntly  into  luluui,  by  one  Dou.  This  last 
ras  rendered  inlo  English  bv  Sir  Thomas 
lonh,  i6aj,  under  the  lille  of  Denial  Moral 

Ihoufth  he  ignoisuitir  confouads  it   la^th    ihc 


books. 

La-F.  I  cag^Jidp,  )[<ai„iyilhoBe  ci 
them,  MBFrcss  ,5fo|iot*..tlie^CiEa.t's- 
worth  ofWil." 

-  Bpl:  But   I  shall  disfuraish    yon,    Sr 
Amorous  :  can  you  spare  it  ? 

La-F.  O  yes,  for  a  week  or  50 :  111  real 


Lord  CobhAm;  i 


?^'i 

fir  Jakit  Oldaia 


book  of 


£•-.; 


icon,  an  old  Calvinislical  ^i 


vinislical  divine,  and  published 


And  fhi  aticnijiA  GnnisGrvafi-'Tnartht/ 

ier  the' Bile  of  Roben  Greene's  Gnw*^ 
■■ailli,  inikl  wilk  a  millim  If  rt- 
To  judge  Tram  some  of  ihe  diki  of 
MOUS  works,  Greens  must  haw! 
1  nuny  checks  of  oipnuience    'a.  _ 

i^Tlhe  Fartweli  "u  mu,  ftt'  &c 


ts  of  those  days.    The  tepenianl 


DC  seived  a  hard   laskma 
itulcd  to  purdiasc  nothing 


■.  "^ealX 


f 
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Epi.  No,  I  must  do  that,  sir ;  that  must 
be  my  office. 

Mor.  Oh,  oh. 

Epi.  Sure  he  would  do  well  enough  if  he 
could  sleep. 

Mor.  No,  I  should  do  well  enough  if 
you  could  sleep.  Have  I  no  friend  that 
will  make  her  drunk,  ^  or  give  her  a  little 
laudanum,  or  opium  ? 

True.  Why,  sir,  she  talks  ten  times 
worse  in  her  sleep. 

Mor.  How ! 

Cler.  Do  you  not  know  that,  sir  ?  Never 
ceases  all  night. 

True.  And  snores  like  a  porpoise. 

Mor.  O  redeem  me,  fate ;  redeem  me, 
fate  !  For  how  many  causes  may  a  man 
be  divorced,  nephew  ? 

Daup.  I  know  not,  truly,  sir. 

True.  Some  divine  must  resolve-  you  in 
that,  sir,  or  canon  lawyer. 

Mor.  I  will  not  rest,  I  will  not  think  of 
any  other  hope  or  comfort,  till  I  know. 

\Exit  with  Dauphine. 

Cler,  Alas,  poor  man  ! 

True.  You'll  make  him  mad  indeed, 
ladies,  if  you  pursue  this. 

Hau.  No,  we'll  let  him  breathe  now,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  so. 

Cler.  By  my  faith,  a  large  truce ! 

Hau.  Is  that  his  keeper.  \^^^  i«;  ynnAyUVi 
him? 


a   very    pitiful 


has 


La-F7^,J\m^\x\f'  Kjigenie. 

Cen.   Bie    looks    like 
knight 

Daw.  As  can  be.     This  marriage 
put  him  6ut  of  all. 

La-F.  He  has  not  a  penny  in  his  purse, 
madam. 

Daw.  He  is  ready  to  cry  all  this  day. 

La-F.  A  very  shark ;  he  set  me  in  the 
nick  t'other  night  at  Primero. 

True.  How  these  swabbers  talk  ! 

Cler.  Ay,  Otter's  wine  has  swelled  their 
humours  above  a  spring-tide. 

Hau.  Good  Morose,  let's  go  in  again. 
I  like  your  couches  exceeding  well ;  we'll 
go  lie  and  talk  there.  _ 

[Exeunt  Hau.  Cen.  Mav.  Trus.  La- 
Foole,  and  Daw. 

Epi.  [following  tAem.]  I  wait  on  you, 
madam. 


*  Have  I  tio/rie7td  tJiat  will  make  Iter  dmtik, 
&c.]  From  Libanius:  ovk  eariv  ri  yvvrj  /xoi 
fte^vcrof '  TOVTO  yap  eori  ro  Beivoy ;  ei  yap 
fieOvirev,  eKodevSev'  ei  Se  tKa9fv6eVy  Krca?  eaiya. 
Ibid.  308. 


tof 

lave  some  purpose 

off  these  two'  roof- 


True.  [stopping  her."]  'Slight,  I  will 
have  them  as  silent  as  signs,  and  their  post 
too,  ere  I  have  done.  Do  you  hear,  lady- 
bride?      T    nrav  \\st^  nnw    flf|  J^r.^|    ^   ^ 

noble  wench,  continue  this  discourse  of 
DaupnUie  witmfl  p 

irigiy'!'magBffyi!tffi'i 

ggtion'''!goa'(Sffi§t^- 

igT^^n Jjjtffljfeat \. _^  ...^  .V.-.W, 

Jack  uaw  "and  "his  fellow,  with  any  discon- 
tentment, Mffi^/^Sifd;  HI  honour  thee  for 
ever. 

Epi.  I  was  about  it  here.  It  angered 
me  to  the  soul,  to  hear  them  begin  to  talk 
so  malepert. 

True.  Pray  thee  perform  it,  and  thou 
winn'st  me  an  idolater  to  thee  everlasting. 

Epi.  Will  you  go  in  and  hear  me  do't  ? 

True.  No,  I'll  stay  here.  Drive  them 
out  of  your  company,  'tis  all  I  ask  ;  which 
cannot  be  any  way  better  done  than  by 
extolling  Dauphine,  whom  they  have  so 
slighted. 

Epi.  I  warrant  you ;  yon  shall  expect 
one  of  them  presently.  [Exit. 

Cler.  What  a  cast  of  kestrils  are  these,  2 
to  hawk  after  ladies,  thus  ! 

True,  Ay,  and  strike  at  such  an  eagle  as 
Dauphine. 

Cler.  He  will  be  mad  when  we  tell  him. 
Here  he  comes. 


Re-enter  Dauphine. 

Cler.  O,  sir,  you  are  welcome. 

True.  Whffirp's  thine  ancle? 

Daup.  Run  out  of  doors  in  his  mght- 
caps,  to  talk  with  a  casuist  about  his 
di^ree."  fr"wort«'admirably, 
'-Time:  ThOtt  ^^biitdst  have  said  so,  an 
thou  hadst  been  here !  The,  ladies  have 
laughed  at  thee  .most  OQii»icaUy».Jttoice  thoii 
went 'st,"  Dauphine. 
'  '  Ctiyr  And  asked  if  thou  wert  thine 
uncle's  keeper. 

True.  And  the  brace  of  baboons  an- 
swered. Yes ;  and  said  thou  wert  a  pitiful 
poor  fellow,  and  didst  live  upon  posts,  and 
hadst  nothing  but  three  suits  of  apparel, 
and  some  few  benevolences  that  the  lords 
gave  thee  to  fool  to  them,  and  swagger. 

Daup.  L^ijaDLagnot^liye,  I'll  beat  them : 
I'll  bind  tfiem  both  to  graiHl=lTiaaafErs  bed- 
posts, and  have  them  baited  with  monkies. 


2  IV/tat  a  cast  of  kestrils  are  tliese,  &c.]  A 
kestril  (see  p.  41  b)  is  a  base,  degenerate  hawk. 
It  occurs  in  all  our  old  writers  as  an  expression 
of  strong  contempt.  Cast,  I  scarcely  need  in- 
form the  reader  is  the  fowler's  term  for  a  couple. 
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[act  IV. 


True.  Thou  shalt  not  need,  they  shall  be 
beaten  to  thy  hand,  Dauphine.  I  have  an 
execution  to  serve  upon  them,  I  warrant 
thee,  shall  serve  ;  trust  my  plot. 

Daup.  Ay,  you  have  many  plots !  so  yoU 
had  one  to  make  all  the  wenches  in  love 
with  me. 

True.  Why,  if  I  do  it  not  yet  afore  night, 
as  near  as  'tis,  and  that  they  do  not  every 
one  invite  thee,  and  be  ready  to  scratch  for 
thee,  take  the  mortgage  of  my  wit. 

Cler.  'Fore  God,  I'll  be  his  witness  thou 
shalt  have  it,  Dauphine :  thou  shalt  be  his 
fool  for  ever,  if  thou  dost  not. 

True.  Agreed.  Perhaps  'twill  be  the 
better  estate.  Do  you  observe  this  gallery, 
or  rather  lobby  indeed  ?  Here  are  a  couple 
of  studies,  at  each  end  one :  here  will  I  act 
such  a  tragi-comedy  between  the  Guelphs 
and  the  Ghibellines,*  Daw  and  La-Foole 

which  of  them  comes  out  first,  will  I 

seize  on ; — ^you  two  shall  be  the  chorus 
behind  the  arras,'  and  whip  out  between 
the  acts  and  speak — If  I  do  not  make  them 
keep  the  peace  for  this  remnant  of  the  day, 

if  not  of  the  year,  I  have  failed  once 1 

hear  Daw  coming :  hide  Uhey  withdraw]^ 
and  do  not  laugh,  for  God's  sake. 

He-enter  Daw. 

Daw.  Which  is  the  way  into  the  garden, 
trow? 

True.  Qi  Jnrif  P"'" '  T  9fn  pliiil  \  ll'li  i 
met  with  you.     In  good  faithjJtj)Utft.^ave 
this  mat tai' go  wo  fUffl'jgg'^'eltwegRi  yaww  I 
mtist  have  it  taken  up. 


I  The  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,^  Two 
factions  that,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
>  tunes,  harassed  Italy  with  great  animosity  and 
violence  ;  the  former  taking  part  with  the  Pope, 
and  the  latter  with  the  Emperor.  The  origin  of 
their  names  is  uncertain. — Whal. 

*  You  two  shall  be  the  chorus  behind  the 
arras,  and  whip  out  between  the  acts,  and 
speak.'l  This  passage  also  is  brought  forward 
with  great  exultation  by  the  commentators  on 
Shakspeare,  as  a  manifest  sneer  at  two  of  his 
best  plays ;  and  by  Mr.  Malone,  in  particular,  to 
show  that  Jonson  viewed  "  our  great  poet  with 
scornful  yet  with  jealous  eyes."  The  fact  itself 
is  proved  in  the  established  mode,  wherever  our 
author  is  concerned.  There  is  a  piece  of  arras 
in  Hamlet,  and  there  is  a  chorus  in  Henry  V. 
Can  anything  be  plainer?  But  the  arras  in 
Hamlet  is  without  a  chorus,  and  the  chorus  in 
Henry  V.  is  without  an  arras.  No  matter :  if, 
as  Lord  Peter  says,  the  accusation  cannot  be 
proved  totidem  verbis,  it  must  be  made  out  toti- 
detn  Uteris;  And  so  the  reputation  of  Jonson  is  jug- 
gled away !  How  long  will  the  reader's  good  sense 


be  imposed  upon  by  such  deplorable  stupidity? 
How  long  will  his  candour  be  warped  by  such 
grovelling  malice?  What  is  there  in  the  use  of  these 
words  that  can  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  a  sneer  at 
anything?  ^mu  was  then  the  constant  furni- 
ture of  the  sta^e,  and  formed  a  screen  or  hiding- 
place  in  almost  every  drama  in  existence.  A 
chorus  was  by  no  means  unfrequent ;  and,  in- 
deed, appears  in  the  greater  number  of  Jonson's 
own  plays.  Did  he  ridicule  himself;  or  was  he 
debarred  the  use  of  the  words  because  they 
were  found  in  Shakspeare?  Had  the  expression 
in  the  text  been  used  by  any  one  but  Jonson,  it 
would  be  termed,  as  it  really  is,  an  application  of 
a  familiar  phrase,  with  the  speakers  characte- 
ristic sprightliness  and  good  humour. 

*  That  you  had  held  your  life  contemptihU  in 
regard  of  your  honour.^  ^  This  application  of 
Virgil's  fme  lines  to  poor  Sir  John  is  highly  hu- 
morous : 


Daw.  What  matter,  sir?  between  whom? 

True.  Come,  you  disguise  it :  Sir  Amo- 
rous and  you.  If  you  love  me,  Jack^  you  \ 
shall  make  use  of  your  philosophy  now,  for 
this  once,  and  deliver  me  your  sword. 
This  is  not  the  wedding  the  Centaurs*  were 
at,  though  there  be  a  she  one  here,  [takes 
his  sword. '\  The  bride  has  entreated  me  I 
will  see  no  blood  shed  at  her  bridal :  you 
saw  her  whisper  me  erewhile. 

Daw.  As  I  hope  to  finish  Tacitus,  I  in- 
tend no  murder. 

True.   Do  you  not  wait  for  Sir  Amnmng? 

Daw.  ^fol  1,  By  my  knighthood. 

True.  And  your  scholarship  too  ? 

Daw.  And  my  scholarship  too. 

True.  Go  to,  then  I  return  you  your 
sword,  and  ask  your  mercy ;  but  put  it  not 
up,  for  you  will  be  assaulted.  I  understood 
that  you  had  apprehended  it.  and  "w^Sced 
prdj{e.4M^?a&tl  iBSii  yuu  luul  Hfeld 
yOlif~Kfe  contemptible  in  regard  of  your 
honour.3 

Daw.  No,  no ;  no  such  thing,  I  assure 
you.    ^_ar^  ^  narted  now  as  good  friends 

as  could  bfi._  '   ' ' 

■^Trw^.'Tiust  not  you  to  that  visor.^^ 
*iaw  him  sinrfi  diaiiw  with  anothrr  ffirwK 
have  known  many  men  in  my  time  vexed 
with  losses,  with  deaths,  and  with  abuses ; 
but  so  offended  a  wight  as  Sir  Amorous 
did  I  never  see  or  read  of.  For  taking 
away  his  guests,  sir,  to-day,  that's  the 
cause ;  and  he  declares  it  behind  your  back 

with  such  threatenings  and  contempts 

He  said  to  Dauphine  you  were  the  ar- 
rant'st  ass 


y 


(( 


Est  hie,  est  animus  lucis  contemptor,  etistum 

Qui  vita  bene  credat  emi,  quo  tencUs,  hono- 

remt' 
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JDaw.  Ay,  he  may  say  his  pleasure. 
ITrue.  And  owgopq  you  ara  bo  ppotected 

a.  *y»Yftf^L.*^''^  "^  llBOWB  yaw  wiH  nrrrr  dn 
him  any  manly  or  singj^^  right ;  and  there- 
ItenreTKrWiU  take  Tifs^'course. 

JDaw.  I'll  give  him  any  satisfaction,  sir — 

fighting— 
True.  Ay,  sir  :  but  who  knows  what 
satisfaction  he'll  take :  blood  he  thirsts  for, 
■stixd  blood  he  will  have ;  and  whereabouts 
on.  you  he  will  have  it,  who  knows  but 
liimself? 

Daw.  I  pray  you,  Master  Truewit,  be 
you  a  mediator. 

True  '  Well,  sir,  conce^  Yourself  then  jp 

this  stut^Y  till  I  r^tynti    |'/>^f  f  Aim  '-^nt^  tfut 
^tMav.\    ^Nay,  you  mustbe  content  to  be 
locked  in ;  for,  for  mine  own  reputatioBr-I 
iw^quL^jlot-baKe  yni]  nffin  tn  rrrriva  n  public 
flilgflCr,    whilr    \   -faavg    the    IBgUer  in 
managing.    Ods  so,  here  he  comes ;  keep 
your  breath  dose,  that  he  do  not  hear  you 
sigh. — In  good  faith,  Sir  Amorous,  he  is 
not  this  way ;  I  jgray.yoUc.bft.mOToiftili  4o 
not  mnsier  him ;  he  is  a  Christian,  as  good 
as  you :  you  are  armed  as  if  you  sought  re- 
venge on  all  his  race.     Good  Dauphine, 
£^et  him  away  from  this  place.     I  never 
knew  a  man's  choler  so  high,  but  he  would 
speaik  to  his  friends,  he  would  hear  reason. 
— Jack  Daw,  Tack !  asleep ! 

jDaw.    {within.]   Is   he   gone,    Master 
Truewit? 

True.  Ay;  did youhear him ? 

Daw,  O  lord  lyesT"^--^ 

True.  .^Vhat  a  quick  ear  fear  has  ! 


^  Did  you  ever  see  a  felUmi  set  out  to 
take  possession  ?]  When  estates  were  litigated, 
or,  as  was  too  frequently  the  case  formerly, 
transferred  to  a  hungry  lavourite,  this  was  a 
service  of  some  danger ;  and  the  new  owner 
set  forth  with  his  attendants  and  friends  well 
armed.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  case  in 
Ireland  at  this  dav ;  in  this  country  the  practice 
has  happily  been  long  obsolete. 

*  Peironels  and  ca/ivers.]  These  weapons 
seem  to  answer  to  our  blunderbusses  or  horse 
pistols,  and  fowling-pieces  respectively.  Whal- 
ley  says  that  the  caliver  was  a  laiger  kind  of 
musquet ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  the  description 

g'ven  of  it  in  the  Soldier's  Accidencef  and  other 
K>ks  of  the  time. 

*  I/he  could  but  victual  himself  for  half  a 
year  in  his  breeches ^  &c.  ]    Thus  Butler : 


I 


"  With  a  huge  pair  of  round  trunk  hose. 
In  which  he  carried  as  much  meat 
As  he  and  all  his  knights  could  eat" 

Th)$  is  not  the  only  idea  which  the  author  of 
Hudibras  has  taken  from  this  play.  What  is 
more  to  Jonson's  honour,  Shaksi>eare  himself 
has  condescended  to  be  obliged  to  it ;  for  there 


Daw.  [Comes  out  of  the  cioseti    Bjitis 
he  so  ^'•,^fid  aff  y^v  say  ^  - . 
ir-'True.  Armed !  did  you  ever  see  a  fellow 
set  out  to  take  possession  ?* 

Daw.  Ay,  sir. 

True.  That  may  give  you  some  light 
to  conceive  of  him;  but  'tis  nothing  to 
the  principal.  Some  false  brother  in  the 
house  has  furnished  him  strangely;  or, 
if  it  were  out  of  the  house,  it  was  Tom 
Otter. 

Daw.  Indeed  he's  a  captain,  and  his  wife 
is  his  kinswoman. 

True.  He  has  got  somebody's  old  two- 
hand  sword,  to  mow  you  off  at  the  knees  : 
and  that  sword  hath  spawned  such  a  dagger ! 
— Butthenheis  sohungwith  pikes,hall^rds, 
petronels,  calivers,*  and  ipuskets,  that  he 
looks  like  a  justice-of-peace's  hall :  a  man 
of  two  thousand  a  year  is  not  cessed  at  so 
many  weapons  as  he  has  on.  There  was 
never  fencer  challenged  at  so  many  several 
foils.  You  would  think  he  meant  to  murder 
all  St.  Pulchre's  parish.  If  he  could  but 
victual  himself  for  half  a  year  in  his 
breeches,*  he  is  sufficiently  armed  to  over- 
run a  country. 

Daw.  Good  lord  1  what  means  he,  sir  ? 
I  pray  you.  Master  Truewit,  be  you  a 
mediator. 

True.  Well,  I'll  try  if  he  will  be  appeased 
with  a  leg  or  an  arm ;  if  not — ^you  must  die 
once. 

Daw.  I  would  be  loth  to  lose  my  right 
arm,  for  writing  madrigals. 

True.  Why,  if  he  will  be  satisfied  with  a 

can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  attempt  of  Sir  Toby 
and  Fabian  to  bring  on  a  quarrel  between  Ague- 
cheek  and  Viola,  is  imitated  from  this  scene.  It 
is  really  edifying  to  see  the  complacency  with 
which  Mr.  Malone  resigns  his  best  arguments  to 
hisfr^ftd  He  first  proves,  beyond  the  reach 
of  cavil,  that  Twelfth  Night  could  not  be  written 
before  16x4 ;  yet  because  Steevens,  with  equal 
folly  and  mali^ty,  asserts  that  Jonson  '*  took 
every  opportumty  to  find  fault  vrith  Shakspeare, 
and  ridiculed  the  conduct  of  that  comedy  in 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour^*  which,  as  I 
have  already  shown,  p.  104  b,  preceded  it  by  a 
dozen  years  or  more,  Mr.  Malone  calmly  sub- 
joins to  this  contemptible  trash,  "  I  had  sup- 
posed this  play  {Twelfth  Night)  to  be  written 
in  16x4,  if,  nowever,  tne  foregoing  passage  from 
Every  Man,  &»c.,  be  levelled  at  it,  my  specula- 
tion falls  to  the  ground."  Condescension  worthy 
of  all  praise.  To  renounce  a  rational  certainty^ 
to  embrace  a  senseless  impossibility — and  for 
what? — for  nothing  higher  or  better  than  the 
hopeless  chance  of  heaping  another  absurd 
calumny  on  the  memory  of  Jonson.  So  much 
can  prejudice  do — 

"  Tantum  potuit  tuadere  malorum  f* 
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thumb  or  a  little  finger,  all's  one  to  me. 
You  must  think,  I'll  do  my  best. 

\SAitis  Aim  i^-b  a^ain^ 

Daw,  Good  sir,  do. 

[Clerimont  and  Dauphine  come  forward. 

tier.  What  hast  thou  done? 

True.  He  will  let  me  do  nothing ;  he  does 
all  afore ;  v»«  ^^-^rfi  ^''^  ^**^^  ^"" 

Cler.  Hisnelt  wing,  for  a  Jaok  Daw. 

Daup.  Take  it  by  all  means: 

True.  How !  maim  a  man  for  ever, 
for  a  jest?  What  a  conscience  hast 
thou  I 

Daup.  'Tis  no  loss  to  him ;  he  has  no 
employment  for  his  arms  but  to  eat  spoon- 
meat.  Beside,  as  good  maim  his  body  as 
his  reputation. 

True.  He  is  a  scholar  and  a  wit,  and  yet 
he  does  not  think  so.  But  he  loses  no  re- 
putation with  us  ;  for  we  all  resolved  him 
an  ass  before.    To  your  places  again. 

Cler.  I  pray  thee,  let  me  be  in  at  the 
other  a  little. 

True.  Lx)ok,  you'U  spoil  all ;  these  be 
ever  your  tricks. 

Cler.  No,  but  I  could  hit  of  some  things 
that  thou  wilt  miss,  and  thou  wilt  say  are 
good  ones. 

True.  I  warrant  you.  I  pray,  forbear, 
I'll  leave  it  off  else. 

Daup.  Come  away,  Clerimont, 

[Daup.  and  Cler.  withdraw  as  before. 

Enter  La-Foole. 

True.  Sir  Amorous ! 

La-F.  Master  Truewit. 

True.  Whither  were  you  going? 

La-F,  Down  into  the  court  to  make 
water. 

True.  By  no  means,  sir ;  you  shall  rather 
tempt  your  breeches. 

La-F.  Why,  sir? 

True,  liintlir  \\°^.  ''yr"  ^ —  y^'vc  "^^ 
[Opening  the  door  of  the  other  study. 

La-F.  Why?— why? 

True.  Question  till  your  throat  be  cut, 
do :  dally  till  the  enraged  soul  find  you. 

La-F,  Who  is  that? 


*  There  had  been  some  hope  to  atone  you.'\ 
To  make  you  friends,  to  set  you  at  one  again. — 
Whal. 

3  Went  away  in  snuff t'\  i.e.,  in  anger :  allud- 
ing, I  presume,  to  the  offensive  manner  in  which 
a  candle  goes  out  The  word  is  frequent  in  our 
old  writers,  and  furnishes  Shakspeare  with  many 
playful  opportunities  of  confounding  it  with  the 
dust  of  tobacco. 

'  But  he  walks  the  round  »/  and  down.'\    A 


True.  Daw  it  is  ;  ^will  you  in?. 

La-F.  Ay,  ay,  I'll  iii :  wtat's  the  matter? 

True.  Nay,  if  he  had  been  cool  enough 
to  tell  us  that,  there  had  been  some  hope 
to  atone  you  ;'  but  he  seems  so  implacabfy 
enraged ! 

La-F.    '5^1iprM     W    Tiim    ragr^j     T'11    \,^ 

jpyself. 

THe.  Do,  good  sir.  But  what  have 
you  done  to  him  within  that  should  pro- 
voke him  thus?  You  have  broke  some  jest 
upon  him  afore  the  ladies. 

La-F.  Not  I,  never  in  my  life  broke  jest 
upon  any  man.  Thg.,hridp  uraA.  pntieiag 
Sir  ]C)auj?hine,  and  he  went  away  in  snufF,* 

and  t  fonowett»BFr^H^SES2SSS35ffl?« 
at  mc  in  his  drink  erewhile.  tliat  I  would 
i]rotuledg«t'  all  the  LiUl'Lc  luiir 

True.  By  my  faith,  and  that  may  be; 
you  remember  well :  but  he  walks  the  round 
u£_and  down.^  througlT  every  room  o'  tfee 
house,  with  iS*  towel  in  his  hand,  grying, 
Where's  La-Foole  t  Who  saw  La-FJfffaf 
Antt  nlioH  Dauphine  ami  1  dsmsiflaecl  the 
cause,  we  can  force  no  answer  from  him, 
but — O  revenue,  how_jweet_ art  thou/  I 
will  strangle  film  in  this  towel — ^wltich 
leads  us  to  cbhjfelJCtire'lEaf  "ffie  main  cause 
of  his  fury  is  for  bringing  your  meat  to-day 
with  a  towel  about  you,  to  his  discredit. 

La-F.  Like  enough.  Why,  an  he  be 
angry  for  that  I'll  stay  here  till  his  anger 
be  blown  over. 

True.  A  good  becoming  resolution,  sir  ; 
if  you  can  put  it  on  o'  the  sudden. 

La-F.  Yes,  I  can  put  it  on  :  or,  I'll 
away  into  the  country  presently. 

True.  How  will  you  go  out  of  the  house, 
sir?  He  knows  you  are  in  the  house, 
and  he'll  watch  this  se'ennight  but  he'll 
have  you  ^  he'll  outwait  a  serjeant  for 
you.* 

La-F,  Why,  then  111  stay  here. 

True.  You  must  think  how  to  victual 
yourself  in  time  then. 

La-F.  Why,  sweet  Master  Truewit,  will 
you  entreat  my  cousin  Otter  to  send  me  a 
cold  venison  pasty,  a  bottle  or  two  of  wine, 
and  a  chamber-pot. 

phrase  taken  from  the  army ;  where  it  was  the 
business  of  certain  inferior  officers  to  go  round 
to  the  sentinels  and  outguards,  who  from  thence 
were  called  gentlemen  of  the  round. — ^Whal. 

To  watch,  in  short.    See  p.  32  a. 

*  He'll  outivait  a  sitr}t9Xit/or you."]  The  per- 
severance oi Serjeants  (sheriffs'  officers)  in  watch- 
ing their  prey,  is  well  known.  Our  old  poets, 
who  had  but  too  many  proofs  of  it,  menbon  it, 
either  in  mirth  or  anger,  upon  all  occasions. 
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True,  A  stool  were  better,  sir,  of  Sir 
Ajax  his  invention.  * 

La-F.  Ay,  that  will  be  better  indeed ; 
and  a  pallet  to  lie  on. 

True.  O,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  sleep 
by  any  means. 

La-F,  Would  you  not,  sir?  Why,  then 
I  -will  not. 

True.  Yet  there's  another  fear 

La-F.  Is  there!    Whatis't? 

True.  No,  he  cannot  break  open  this 
door  with  his  foot,  sure. 

La-F.  I'll  set  my  back  against  it,  sir.  I 
have  a  gfood  back. 

True.  But  then  if  he  should  batter. 

La-F.  Batter !  if  he  dare,  I'll  have  an 
action  of  battery  against  him. 

True.  Cast  you  the  worst.  He  has  sent 
for  powder  already,  and  what  he  will  do 
with  it  no  man  knows  :  perhaps  blow  up 
the  comer  of  the  house  where  he  suspects 

fou  are.  Here  he  comes ;  in  quickly. 
Thrusts  in  La-Foole  and  shuts  the  door.] 
— I  protest,  Sir  John  Daw,  he  is  not  this 
way :  what  will  you  do  ?  Before  God,  you 
shall  hang  no  petard  here :  I'll  die  rather. 
"Will  you  not  take  my  word?  I  never  knew 
one  but  would  be  satisfied. — Sir  Amorous, 
[speaks  through  the  key-hole i\  there's  no 
standing  out :  he  has  made  a  petard  of  an 
old  brass  pot,  to  force  your  door.  Think 
upon  some  satisfaction,  or  terms  to  offer 
him.  * 

La-F.  [within.]  Sir,   I'll  give  him  any 
satisfaction :  I  dare  give  any  terms. 
Tr74e.  You'll  leave  it  to  me  then? 
La-F.  Ay,  sir :  I'll  stand  to  any  condi- 
tions. 

True.  Vbeckoning  forward  Cler.  and 
Dauph.]  flow  now — what  think  you,  sirs  ? 
Were't  not  a  difhcult  thing  to  determine 
which  of  diese  two  feared  most? 


1  A  stool  were  better^  sir,  of  Sir  Ajax  his  in- 
tfentioM.]  Sir  Ajax  seems  to  have  been  a  title 
familiarly  imposed  on  Sir  John  Harrinj^on,  for 
a  very  meritorious  attempt  to  introduce  clean- 
liness into  our  dwellings,  at  a  period  when  the 
sweetest  of  them  would  have  offended  the  dullest 
nose  of  modem  times.  In  1596  he  published, 
imder  the  name  of  Mlsacmos,  a  little  treadse 
called,  A  New  Discourse  of  a  Stale  Subject,  or 
the  Metamorphosis  of  Ajax,  of  which  the  object 
was  to  point  out  the  propriety  of  adopting  some- 
thing liJce  the  water-closets  of  the  present  day, 
XEL  the  place  of  the  wretched  utensils  which  were 
then  common  in  every  house.  As  die  nature  of 
his  subject  led  him  to  lay  open  the  interior 
of  our  psdaces  and  great  houses,  offence  was 
taken  at  his  freedom :  he  lost,  at  least  for  a  time, 
the  favour  of  Elizabeth  Qus  -godmother,)  and 


Cler.  Yes,  but  this  fears  the  bravest : 
the  other  a  whiniling  dastard.  Jack  Daw  ! 
But  La-Foole,  a  brave  heroic  coward !  and 
is  afraid  in  a  great  look  and  a  stout  accent ; 
I  like  him  rarely. 

True.  Had  it  not  been  pity  these  two 
should  have  been  concealed  ? 

Cler.  Shall  I  make  a  motion  ? 

True.  Briefly :  for  I  must  strike  while 
'tis  hot. 

Cler.  Shall  I  go  fetch  the  ladies  to  the 
catastr(5phe? 
■  ■  7r«<?.'t?mph  I  ay,  by  my  troth. 

Daup.  By  no  mortal  means.  Let  them 
continue  in  the  state  of  ignorance,  and  err 
still ;  think  them  wits  and  fine  fellows,  as 
they  have  done.   'Twere  sin  to  reform  them . 

True.  Well,  I  will  have  them  fetched, 
now  I  think  on't,  for  a  private  purpose  of 
mine :  do,  Clerimont,  fetch  them,  and  dis- 
course to  them  all  that's  past,  and  bring 
them  into  the  gallery  here. 

Daup.  This  is  thy  extreme  vanity,  now ! 
thou  think'st  thou  wert  undone  if  every 
jest  thou  mak'st  were  not  published. 

True.  Thou  shalt  see  how  imjust  thou 
art  presently.  Clerimont,  say  it  was  Dau- 
phine's  plot.  \Eocit  Clerimont.]  Trust  me 
not  if  the  whole  drift  be  not  for  thy  good. 
There  is  a  carpet*  in  the  next  room,  put  it 
on,  with  this  scarf  over  thy  face,  and  a 
cushion  on  thy  head,  and  be  ready  when  I 
call  Amorous.  Away!  {Exit  Daup.] — 
John  Daw  !  \Goes  to  Daw's  closet,  and 
brings  him  out.} 

Daw.  What  good  news,  sir  ? 

Trtu.  Faith,  I  have  followed  and  argued 
with  him  hard  for  you.  I  told  him  you 
were  a  knight,  and  a  scholar,  and  that  you 
knew  fortitude  did  consist  magis  patiendo 
quam  faciendo,  magis  ferendo  quam  fe- 
riendo. 


was  banished  from  court.  His  gains,  from  his 
well-timed  labours,  were  apparently  confined  to 
the  honour  of  contributing  to  the  merriment  of 
the  wits,  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  Nabbes,  and  many 
others,  who  took  advantage  of  his  own  piin, 
(a-jakes,)  and  dubbed  him  a  knight  of  the  stool ; 
under  whidi  tide  he  frequently  appears  in  their 
pages.  Even  the  grave  Camden  condescends  to 
be  facetious  at  his  expense — ^but  enough  on  the 
subject. 

•  There  is  a  carpet,  &a]  i.e.,  a  table-cover. 
Formerly  these  ornamental  pieces  of  tapestry 
furnished  employment  for  the  ladies  in  the  long 
nights  of  winter.  I  have  seen  several  of  them  in 
our  old  mansion-houses.  Carpets  were  not  at 
this  period  laid  on  the  floor ;  except  occasion- 
ally to  kneel  on,  or  for  purposes  of  state. 
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Daw.  It  doth  so  indeed,  sir. 

True.  And  that  you  would  suffer,  I  told 
him  :  so  at  first  he  demanded  by  my  troth, 
in  my  conceit,  too  much. 

Daw.  What  was  it,  sir? 

True.  Your  upper  lip  and  six  of  your 
fore-teeth. 

Daw.  'Twas  unreasonable. 

Tru€.  Nay,  I  told  him  plainly,  you  could 
not  spare  them  all.  So  after  long  argu- 
ment pro  et  con,  as  you  know,  I  brought 
him  down  to  your  two  butter-teeth,  and 
them  he  would  have. 

Daw.  O,  did  you  so?  Why,  he  shall 
have  them. 

True.  But  he  shall  not,  sir,  by  your 
leave.  The  conclusion  is  this,  sir  :  because 
you  shall  be  very  good  friends  hereafter, 
and  this  never  to  be  remembered  or  up- 
braided ;  besid^,  that  he  may  not  boast 
he  has  done  any  such  thing  to  you  in  his 
own  person ;  he  is  to  come  here  in  dis- 
guise, give  you  five  kicks  in  private,  sir, 
take  your  sword  from  you,  and  lock  you 
up  in  that  study  during  pleasure :  which 
will  be  but  a  little  while,  we'll  get  it  re- 
leased presently. 

Daw.  Five  kicks  !  he  shall  have  six,  sir, 
to  be  friends. 

True.  BeUeve  me,  you  shall  not  over- 
shoot yourself,  to  send  him  that  word  by 
me. 

Daw.  Deliver  it,  sir ;  he  shall  have  it 
with  all  my  heart,  to  be  friends. 

True.  Friends  !  Nay,  an  he  should  not 
be  so,  and  heartily  too,  upon  these  terms, 
he  shall  have  me  to  enemy  while  I  live. 
Come,  sir,  bear  it  bravely. 

Daw.  O  lord,  sir,  'tis  nothing. 

True.  True !  what's  six  kicks  to  a  man 
that  reads  Seneca? 

Daw.  I  have  had  a  hundred,  sir. 

True.  Sir  Amorous! 

Re-enter  Dauphine,  disguised. 

No  speaking  one  to  another,  or  rehearsing 
old  matters. 

Daw.  [as  Daup.  kicks  him.J  One,  two, 
three,  four,  five.  I  protest.  Sir  Amorous, 
you  shall  have  six. 

True.  Nay,  I  told  you  you  should  not 
talk.  Come,  give  him  six,  an  he  will 
needs.  [Dauphine  kicks  Aim  again  J]  Your 
sword  [takes  tiis  sword.]  Now  return  to 
your  safe  custody ;  you  shall  presently 
meet  afore  the  ladies,  and  be  the  dearest 
friends  one  to  another.    [Puts  Daw  into 


[Dauphine  retires,  and  Truewit  goes  to  the 
other  closet ^  and  relea^f^\  T ^g-TTn^oi^  "j  sir 
Amorous  1 

La-F.  What's  here  !   A  sword? 

True.  I  cannot  help  it,  without  I  should 
take  the  quarrel  upon  myself.  Here  he 
has  sent  you  his  sword 

La-F.  I'll  receive  none  on't. 

True.  And  he  wills  you  to  fasten  it 
against  a  wall,  and  break  your  head  in 
some  few  several  places  against  the  hilts. 

La-F.  I  will  not :  tell  him  roundly.  I 
cannot  endure  to  shed  my  own  bloo<L 

True.  Will  you  not? 

La-F.  No.  I'll  beat  it  against  a  fair 
flat  wall,  if  that  will  satisfy  him :  if  not,  he 
shall  beat  it  himself,  for  Amorous. 

True.  Why,  this  is  strange  starting  offi 
when  a  man  undertakes  for  you  !  I  offered 
him  another  condition  ;  will  you  stand  to 
that? 

La-F.  Ay,  whatis't? 

True.  That  you  will  be  beaten  in 
private. 

La-F.  Yes,  I  am  content,  at  the  blunt. * 

Enter,  above.  Haughty,  Centaure,   Mavis, 
Mistress  Otter,  Epicoene,  and  Trusty. 

True.  Then  you  must  submit  yourself 
to  be  hoodwinked  in  this  scarf,  and  be  led 
to  him,  where  he  will  take  your  sword 
from  you,  and  make  you  bear  a  blow  over 
the  mouth  gules^  and  tweaks  by  the  nose 
sans  nombre. 

La-F.  I  am  content.  Rut  why  must  I 
be  blinded? 

^^y» ^T>.oA.'c  f^.  ynnr  p^^  e.v .  be- 


^ ■..-^.  sir 

cause  if  he  should  grow  insolent  uponThis, 

and  pub'^^  irifef eaTtgT tp;:^mjLi  diag Kice 

(which  T'hope'he'will  not  do),  you  might 

s>icear  safely,  and  protest  he  neVei  baat  you 

tcyour  knoWieage. 

I.a-F.  T?;~-i-««BrCeive. 
/True.    I  do  not  doubt  but  you'll    be 
/perfect  good  friends  upon't,  and  not  dare 
|to  utter  an  ill  thought  one  of  another  in 
future. 

La-F.  Not  I,  as  God  help  me,  of  him. 

True.  Nor  he  of  you,  sir.     If  he  should, 
[binds  his  eyes.] — Come,  sir.    [teads  him 
forward.]   All  hid,  Sir  John  i 

Enter  Dauphine,  and  tweaks  him  by 
the  nose. 


t^e  study,]    Give  me  the  scarf  no3K..thott.-  i  ^t  the  blunt,]  Lc,  with  the  flat  side  of  the 
shaiMjeat  the  other  barefaced.    Standby:   sword. 


La-F.   Oh, 
o-o-o-o-o-Oh- 


Sir  John,  Sir  John  1   Oh, 
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T^me.  Good  Sir  John,  leave  tweaking, 
you'll  blow  his  nose  off.  'Tis  Sir  John's 
pleasure  you  should  retire  into  the  study. 
\F*tits  him  up  again.]  Why,  now  you  are 
friends.  All  bitterness  between  you  I  hope 
is  buried  ;  you  shall  come  forth  by  and  by 
Damon  and  Pythias  upon  't,  and  embrace 
vritli  all  the  rankness  of  friendship  that  can 
be.  I  trust  we  shall  have  them  tamer  in 
their  language  hereafter.  Dauphine,  I 
worship  thee.  God's  will,  the  ladTgnravfe 
surpllseu  ub  1 


••^ 


Enter  Haughty,  Centaure,  Mavis,  Mistress 
Otter,  EpicGene,  and  Trusty  behind, 

Hau.  Centaure,  how  our  judgments 
,  were  imposed  on  by  these  adulterate 
I    knights  ! 

I  Cen.  Nay,  madam,  Mavis  was  more  de- 
ceived than  we ;  'twas  her  commendation 
uttered  them  in  the  college. 

Mav,  I  commended  but  their  wits, 
madam,  and  their  braveries.  I  never 
looked  toward  their  valours. 

Hau.  Sir,  Dauphine  is  valiant,  and  a  wit 
too,  it  seei3Br~~" 

Mav.  Anonrbravery  too. 

Hau.  Was  this  his  project  ? 

Mrs.  Ott.  So  Master  Clerimont  inti- 
mates, madam. 

Hau.  Good  Morose,  when  you  come  to 
thg  colleg6,  wUi  you  bring  nim'with  you? 
he  sSmiii>  a  veiy  jJcifcLl  guiiTlsman. 


^  Not  so  superlatively  neat  as  some  that  have 
tk^r faces  set  in  a  brake.]  A  brake ^  amongst 
other  acceptations,  is  a  sort  of  bridle,  which 
they  made  use  of  to  young  horses,  in  order  to 
make  them  carry  their  heads  steady,  and  in  a 
proper  place. — ^Whal. 

A  brake  is  a  powerful  iron  curb,  by  which  the 
tongue .  and  jaws  of  restive  horses  are  so  com- 
pressed as  to  prevent  their  taking  the  bit :  but 
the  brake  which  seems  to  be  meant  here  is  a 
strong  wooden  frame  in  which  the  feet  of  young 
and  vicious  horses  are  frequently  confined  by 
farriers^  preparatory  to  their  being  shod.  Jonsou 
uses  the  word  a^ain  in  his  beautiful  poem  to 
Charis,  and  in  a  smiilar  sense : 

"  Drest,  you  still  for  man  should  take  him ; 
And  not  think  he'd  eat  a  stake, 
Or  were  set  up  in  a  brake." 

*  A  very  £Ood  locls..]  A  favourite  lock  of  hair, 
which  it  was  the  fashion  of  those  times  to  nourish. 
— ^Whal. 

To  make  it  more  conspicuous,  a  rose  or  knot 
of  ribands  ;ivas  sometimes  attached  to  it  Thus 
Shirley : 

**  Who  knows  but  he 
May  lose  the  riband  by  it,  in  his  ^k  ?* 

Coronation. 
VOL.  I. 


Epi.  He  is  so,  madam,  believe  it. 

Cen.  But  when  will  you  come,  Morose? 

Epi.  Three  or  four  days  hence,  madam, 
when  I  have  got  me  a  coach  and  horses. 

Hau.  No,  to-morrow,  good  Morose ; 
Centaure  shall  send  you  her  coach. 

Mav.  Yes,  faith,  do,  and  bring  Sir 
Dauphine  with  you. 

Hau.  She  has  promised  that,  Mavis. 

Mav,  He  is  a  very  worthy  gentleman 
in  his  exteriors,  madam. 

Hau.  Ay,  he  shews  he  is  judicial  in  his 
clothes. 

Cen.  And  yet  not  so  superlatively  neat 
as  some,  madam,  that  have  their  iaces  set 
in  a  brsjce.^ 
Hau.  Ay,  and  have  every  hair  in  form. 

Mav.  That  wear  purer  linen  than  our- 
selves, and  profess  more  neatness  than  the 
French  hermaphrodite. 

Epi.  Ay,  ladies,  they,  what  they  tell  one 
of  us,  have  told  a  thousand  ;  and  are  the 
only  thieves  of  our  fame,  that  think  to 
take  us  with  that  perfume,  or  with  that 
lace,  and  laugh  at  us  unconscionably 
when  they  have  done. 

Hau.  But  Sir  Dauphine *s  carelessness 
becomes  him. 

Cen.  I  could  love  a  man  for  such  a 
nose. 

Mav.  Or  such  a  leg. 

Cen.  He  has  an  exceeding  good  eye, 
madam. 

Mav.  And  a  very  good  lock.  2 


And  Davenant : 

"  A  lock  on  the  left  side,  so  rarely  hung 
With  ribanding." — Love  and  Honour. 

This  practice  was  so  rooted,  that  it  flourished 
for  near  a  century,  in  spite  of  all  the  ridicule  of 
the  stage,  and  all  the  thimder  of  the  press.  From 
the  following  curious  passage  in  MydaSy  it  ap- 
pears that  the  form  of  these  love-locks  was  as 
various  and  capricious  as  that  of  the  beards, 
already  noticed :  "How  will  you  be  trimmed, 
sir?  Will  you  have  your  beard  like  a  spade  or 
a  bodkin  ?  A  penthouse  on  your  upper  lip  or 
an  alley  on  your  chin?  A  low  curie  on  your 
heade  like  a  ball,  or  dangling  lodes  like  a  spa- 
niell  ?  Your  mustachoes  sharp  at  the  ends  like 
shoemakers'  aules,  or  hanging  downe  to  your 
mouth  like  goates'  flakes?  Your  i^e-lodcs 
wreathed  with  a  silken  twist,  or  shaggie  to  fall  on 
your  shoulders?"  act  iii.  sa  2.  Certainly  an 
assemblage  of  "braveries"  at  this  time  must 
have  presented  a  very  amusing  spectacle,  as  far 
as  the  head  was  concerned.  From  the  prints  of 
the  unfortunate  Charles,  it  appears  that  he  and 
his  courtiers  wore  love-locks.  The  king,  it  is 
said,  cut  off  his  in  1646.  His  favourites  pro- 
bably followed  his  example.  Business  of  higher 
import  than  considering  whether  their  "  locks 
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Cen.  Good  Morose,  bring  him  to  my 
chamber  first. 

Mrs.  Ott.  Please  your  honours  to  meet 
at  my  house,  madam. 

True.  See  how  they  eye  thee,  man ! 
they  are  taken,  I  warrant  thee. 

[Haughty  comes  forward. 

Hau.  You  have  unbraced  our  brace  of 
knights  here,  Master  Truewit. 

True.  Not  I,  madam ;  it  was  Sir 
Dauphine's  ingine :  who,  if  he  have  dis- 
fumished  your  ladyship  of  any  guard  or 
service  by  it,  is  able  to  make  the  place 
good  again  in  himself. 

Hau.  There  is  no  suspicion  of  that,  sir. 

Cen.  God  so,  Mavis,  Haughty  is  kissing. 

Mav,  Let  us  go  too,  and  take  part. 

[  They  come  forward. 

Hau.  But  I  am  glad  of  the  fortune 
(beside  the  discovery  of  two  such  empty 
caskets)  to  gain  the  knowledge  of  so  rich  a 
mine  of  virtue  as  Sir  Dauphine. 

Cen.  We  would  be  all  glad  to  style  him 
of  our  friendship,  and  see  him  at  the  col- 
lege. 

Mav.  He  cannot  mix  with  a  sweeter 
society,  I'll  prophesy  ;  and  I  hope  he  him- 
self will  think  so. 

Daup.  I  should  be  rude  to  imagine 
otherwise,  lady. 

True.  Did  not  I  tell  thee,  Dauphine  ! 
Why,  all  their  actions  are  governed  by 
crude  opinion,  without  reason  or  cause; 
they  know  not  why  they  do  anything ;  but 
as  they  are  informed,  believe,  judge,  praise, 
condemn,  love,  hate,  and  in  emulation  one 
of  another,  do  all  these  things  alike.  Only 
they  have  a  natural  inclination  sways  them 
generally  to  the  worst,  when  they  are  left 
to  themselves.  But  pursue  it,  now  thou 
hast  them. 

Hau.  Shall  we  go  in  again,  Morose  ? 

Epi.  Yes,  madam. 

Cen.  We'll  entreat  Sir  Dauphine's  com- 
pany. 

True.  Stay,  good  madam,  the  interview 
of  the  two  friends,  Pylades  and  Orestes: 
I'll  fetch  them  out  to  you  straight. 

Hau.  Will  you.  Master  Truewit  ? 

Daup.  Ay ;  but,  noble  ladies,  do  not  con- 
fess in  your  countenance,  or  outward  bear- 
ing to  them,  any  discovery  of  their  follies, 


should  be  wreathed  with  silk,  or  left  shaggie  to 
fall  on  the  shoulders,"  now  occupied  their  atten- 
tion ;  and  in  the  hateful  times  which  inunediately 
succeeded,  the  fashion  went  to  decay  with  a 
thousand  better  things. 
*  Your  house  had  been  begged  by  this  time 


that  we  may  see  how  th^  will  hear  up 
again,  with  what  assurance  and  erection. 

Haui  We  will  not,  Sir  Dauphine. 

Cen.  Mav.  Upon  our  honours.  Sir 
Dauphine. 

True,  [goes  to  the  first  closet. 1  Sir  Amo- 
rous, Sir  Amorous  !    The  ladies  are  here. 

La-F.  [within.}  Are  they? 

True.  Yes ;  but  slip  out  by  and  by,  as 
their  backs  are  turned,  and  meet  Sir  John 
here,  as  by  chance  when  I  call  you.  [Goes 
to  the  other.] — Jack  Daw  ! 

Daw.  {within.}  What  say  you,  sir  ? 

True.  Whip  out  behind  me  suddenly, 
and  no  anger  in  your  looks  to  your  ad- 
versary.    Now,  now ! 

fLa-Foole  and  Daw  slip  out  of  their 
t — "respective  closets,  and  salute  each 
other. 

La-F.  Noble  Sir  John  Daw  !  where  have 
you  been  ? 

Daw.  To  seek  you,  Sir  Amorous. 

La-F.  Me  !  I  honour  you. 

Daw.'  I  prevent  you,  sir. 

Cler.  They  have  forgot  their  rapiers. 

tTrue.  O,  they  meet  in  peace,  man. 
Daup.  Where's  your  swOrd,  Sir  John  ? 
Cler.  And  yours.  Sir  Amorous  ? 
Daw.    Mine !  my  boy  had  it  forth  to 
mend  the  handle,  e'en  now. 

La-F.  And  my  gold  handle  was  broke 
too,  and  my  boy  had  it  forth. 
^^aup.  Inde^,  sir  ! — How  their  excuses 
[.meet ! 

Cler.  What  a  consent  there  is  in  the 
handles ! 

True.  Nay,  there  is  so  in  the  points  too, 
I  warrant  you. 

Enter  Morose,  with  the  iwoswords,  drawn, 
in  his  hands, 

Mrs.  Ott.  O  me !  madam,  he  comes 
again,  the  madman  !    Away  1 

[Ladies,  Daw,  and  La-Foole  run  off. 

Mor.  What  make  these  naked  weapons 
here,  gentlemen? 

True.  O,  sir!  here  hath  like  to  have 
been  murder  since  you  went ;  a  couple  of 
knights  fallen  out  about  the  bride's  favours ! 
We  were  fain  to  take  away  their  weapons ; 
your  house  had  been  bagged  by  this  time 
else.i 


else.'\  For  a  riot,  &c.,  for  w^ch  it  would  have 
fallen,  as  a  deodand,  to  the  crown.  The  quick- 
scented  rapacity  of  James's  courtiers  is  well 
marked  by  this  expression,  which,  though  used 
in  jest,  contains  little  more  than  the  simple 
fact. 
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Mon,  For  what  ? 

Cler,    For  manslaughter,  sir,  as  being 
accessary. 

Mor.  And  for  her  favours  ? 

True.  Ay,  sir,  heretofore,  not  present. — 
Clerimont,  carry  them  their  swords  now. 
They  have  done  all  the  hurt  they  will  do. 
\Exit  Cler.  with  the  two  swords. 

Daup.  Have  you  spoke  with  the  lawyer, 
sir? 

Mor.  O  no  !  there  is  such  a  noise  in  the 
cotirt,^  that  they  have  frighted  me  home 
"with  more  violence  than  I  went !  such 
sj^eaking  and  counter-speaking,  with  their 
several  voices  of  citations,   appellations, 

1  allegations,  certificates,  attachments,  in- 
terrogatories, references,  convictions,  and 
afflictions  indeed,  among  the  doctors  and 
proctors,  that  the  noise  here  is  silence  to't, 
a  kind  of  calm  midnight ! 
•  True.  Why,  sir,  if  you  would  be  resolved 
indeed,  I  can  bring  you  hither  a  very  suf- 
ficient lawyer,  and  a  learned  divine,  that 
shall  enquire  into  every  least  scruple  for  you. 

Mor.  Can  you,  Master  Truewit  ? 

True,  Yes,  and  are  very  sober,  grave 
persons,  that  will  dispatch  it  in  a  chamber, 
■with  a  whisper  or  two. 

Mor.  Good  sir,  shall  I  hope  this  benefit 
from  you,  and  trust  myself  into  your 
hands  ? 

True.  Alas,  sir !  your  nephew  and  I 
have  been  ashamed  and  oft-times  mad, 
since  you  went,  to  think  how  you  are 
abused.  Go  in,  good  sir,  and  lock  your- 
self up  till  we  cajl  you ;  we'll  tell  you  more 
anon,  sir. 

Mor.  Do  your  pleasure  with  me,  gentle- 
men. I  beUeve  in  you,  and  that  deserves 
no  delusion.  [Exit. 

True.  You  shall  find  none,  sir; — ^but 
heaped,  heaped  plenty  of  vexation. 

Daup.  What  wilt  thou  do  now,  Wit? 

True.  Recover  me  hither  Otter  and  the 
barber,  if  you  can,  by  any  means,  pre- 
sently. 

Daup.  Why  ?  to  what  purpose  ? 

True.  O,  I'll  make  the  deepest  divine 
and  gravest  lawyer  out  of  them  two,  for 
him 


Daup.  Thou  canst  not,  man ;  these  are 
waking  dreams. 

True.  Do  not  fear  me.  Clap  but  a 
civil  gown  with  a  welt*  on  the  one,  and  a 
canonical  cloke  with  sleeves  on  the  other, 
and  give  them  a  few  terms  in  their  mouths, 
if  there  come  not  forth  as  able  a  doctor  and 
complete  a  parson,  for  this  turn,  as  may  be 
wished,  trust  not  my  election :  and  I  hope, 
without  wronging  the  dignity  of  either  pro- 
fession, since  they  are  but  persons  put  on, 
and  for  mirth's  sake,  to  torment  him.  The 
barber  smatters  Latin,  I  remember. 

Daup.  Yes,  and  Otter  too. 

True.  Well  then,  if  I  make  them  not 
wrangle  out  this  case  to  his  no  comfort,  let 
me  be  thought  a  Jack  DaW  or  La-Foole, 
or  anything  worse.  Go  you  to  your  ladies, 
but  first  send  for  them. 

Daup.  I  will.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Morose's  House. 
Enter  La-Foole,  Clerimont,  and  Daw. 

La-F.  Where  had  you  our  swords.  Master 
Clerimont? 

Cler.  Why,  Dauphine  took  them  from 
the  madman. 

La-F.  And  he  took  them  from  our  boys, 
I  warrant  you. 

Cler.  Very  hke,  sir.  / 

La-F.  Thank  you,  good  Master  Cleri- 
mont. Sir  John  Daw  and  I  are  both  be- . 
holden  to  you. 

Cler.  Would  I  knew  how  to  make  you 
so,  gentlemen ! 

Daw.  Sir  Amorous  and  I  are  your  ser- 
vants, sir. 

Enter  Mavis. 

Mav.  Gentlemen,  have  any  of  you  a  pen 
and  ink  ?  I  ^"11  tf  ^^m  write  out  a  ri^le  in 
Italian,  for  Sir  uaupliine  to  translate. 
■■C72'^~WOt"ir*5^n  troth,  lady;    I  am  no 
scrivener. 

i     Daw.  I  can  furnish  you,  I  think,  lady. 

[Exeunt  Daw  and  Mavis. 


'^  Ono!  there  is  such  a  noise  in  the  courts  6*f .] 
This,  with  the  legal  terms  which  follow.  Is 
adapted,  with  considerable  humour,  from  Liba- 
nius:  tup  ejcxAijcruov  ov  /moAa  Koiwovotv,  ov  £ia 
TO  rtov  Koivfi  avyk^ftovnav  ofieKeiVt  oAAa  Sul  ra? 
iwv  ov  SvvofjLevav  aiyrfirai,  ^oa9  pryropuv.  et$ 
ayopav  ov  a^yoSpa  epLfiaXkiav,  Sia  ra  iroAAa 
ravra  rtav  8uc<av  oi/o/xara,  4>a<ris,  €vSti$ii,  arra- 
Twyi},  BiaSiKcuriOf  rrapaypa^ii,  a  k<u  019  ovSev 


core    irpayfia    ^ikovaiv    ovopLoareiv,      Ibid.    p. 
301-2. 

*  Clap  but  a  civil  gown  with  a  welt,  &c.]  A 
civil  gown  is  the  gown  of  a  civilian  :  a  welt,  as 
I  have  already  observed,  is  a  hem  or  border  of 
fur,  &c.  In  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  Jon- 
son  shews  himself  yet  sore  of  the  censure  passed 
on  him  for  his  alleged  reflection  on  the  law,  in 
the  Poetaster. 


\ 
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Cler.  He  has  it  in  the  haft  of  a  knife,  I 
believe. 

La-F.  No,  he  has  his  box  of  instru- 
ments. 

Cler.  Like  a  surgeon  ! 

La-F.  For  the  mathematics :  his  square, 
his  compasses,  his  brass  pens,  and  black- 
lead,  to  draw  reaps  of  every  place  and 
person  where  he  comes. 

CUr.  How,  maps  of  persons  ! 

La-F.  Yes,  sir,  of  Nomentack,  when  he 
was  here,  ^  and  oif  the  Prince  of  Moldavia, 
and  of  his  mistress,  Mistress  Epicoene. 

Re-enter  Daw. 

Cler.  Away !  he  hath  not  found  out  her 
latitude,  I  hope. 

La-F.  You  are  a  pleasant  gentleman, 
sir. 

Cler.  Faith,  now  we  are  in  private,  let's 

*  YeSy  sir,  of  Nomentack^  when  he  was  here, 
&c.]     Nomentack  was  an  Indian  chief,  from 
Virginia,  who  was   brought  to  England  some 
years  before  this  was  written.    Of  the  Prince  of 
Moldavia,  I  can  give  no  account. 

*  Nay,  I  believe  that  they  do  tutthal-—]  I 
quote  these  words,  merely  biecause  the  colloca- 
iion  of  them  recalls  to  m  v  mind  an  expression  in 
Shakspeare,  on  which  I  nave  somethme  to  say. 
In  one  of  the  prettiest  speeches  surely  that  ever 
was  penned,  that  of  Portia  (Merchant  of  Venice, 
act  lii.  sc.  4),  to  Nerissa,  she  describes  the  ap- 
pearance she  shall  make,  and  the  language  she 
shall  hold  when  "  accoutred  Uke  a  man :" 

**  I'll  speak  of  frays 
Like  a  fine  bragging  youth,  and  tell  quaint  lies, 
How  honourable  ladies  sought  my  love. 
Which  I  denying,  they  fell  sick,  and  died ; 
/  could  not  do  withal:" 

The  last  line,  or  rather  a  corruption  of  it,  the 
commentators,  who  are  always  routing  in  the 
mire  of  impurity,  explain  in  the  most  mdecent 
manner.  I  will  not  say  of  Portia,  as  of  Desde- 
mona,  that  her  "  motion  blushed  at  herself,"  yet 
she  was  assuredly  a  woman  of  modesty,  and 
therefore  little  likely  to  use  the  language  of  a 
brothel,  or  to  attribute  the  manners  of  one  to  the 
**  hotiourable  ladies  who  sought  her  love."  The 
fact  is,  that  the  phrase  so  shamelessly  misinter- 
preted is  in  itself  perfectly  innocent,  and  means 
neither  more  nor  less  than  I  could  not  help 
IT.  In  Morte  Arthur— ythsx^  Guinever  is  ac- 
cused of  poisoning  one  of  the  knights  of  the 
round  table,  the  king  says  to  her,  '*  None  of  them 
will  say  well  of  you,  nor  none  of  them  will  doe 
batde  for  you,  and  that  shall  be  great  slaunder 
for  you  in  this  court.  Alas  !  said  the  queen,  / 
cannot  doe  withall,^'  (I  cannot  help  it,)  "  and 
now  I  miss  Sir  Launcelot,"  part  iii.  c.  198.  In 
the  trial  of  Udall,  Loni  Anderson  says  :  "  You 
had  as  good  say  you  were  the  author."  Udall. 
"That  will  not  follow,  my  lord :  but  if  you  think  i 
so,  /  iannot  do  withal"  (I  cannot  help  it)—  I 


wanton  it  a  little,  and  talk  waggishly. — 
Sir  John,  I  am  telling  Sir  Amorous  here 
that  you  two  govern  the  ladies  wherever 
you  come ;  you  carry  the  feminine  gend^ 
afore  you. 

Daw.  They  shall  rather  cany  us  afore 
them,  if  they  will,  sir. 

Cler.  Nay,  I  believe  that  they  do  withal' 
— but  that  you  are  the  prime  men  in  their 
affections,  and  direct  all  their  actions 

Daw.  Not  I ;  Sir  Amorous  is. 

La-F.  I  protest  Sir  John  is. 

Daw.  As  I  hope  to  rise  in  the  state,  Sir 
Amorous,  you  have  the  person. 

La-F.  Sir  John,  you  have  the  person, 
and  the  discourse  too. 

Daw.  Not  I,  sir.  I  have  no  discouise^- 
and  then  you  have  activity  beside. 

La-F.  I  protest.  Sir  John,  you  come  as 
high  from  Tripoly  as  I  do,  every  whit:' 


State  Trials^  fol.  vol.  i.  p.  162.  And  in  that 
excellent  old  play,  the  Little  French  Latvyer, 
Dinant,  who  is  reproached  by  Clerimont  for 
not  silencing  the  music,  which  endangered  his 
safety,  replies : 

**  /  cannot  do  withal;  (I  cannot  help  it ;) 
I  have  spoke  and  spoke :  I  am  betrayed  and 
lost  too." 

I  make  no  apology  for  this  long  note,  irrelevant 
as  it  will  perhaps  be  thought.  Shakspeare  is  in 
every  hand ;  and  it  is  therefore  incumbent  on  all 
those  who  feel  a  due  respect  for  youth  and  inno- 
cence, to  take  every  opportunity  of  removing  the 
impurities  with  which  his  pages  are  wantonly- 
overcharged.  As  the  sense  of  the  words  is  now 
fully  ascertained,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  stupid  and  indecent  comments  of  Collins  and 
others  on  it  shall  be  henceforth  omitted. 
"  Withal y  the  reading  of  the  old  copies,"  Mr. 
Malone  tells  us,  "was  corrected  (corrected,  with 
a  vengeance  !)  "to  with  all,  (as  it  stands  in  his 
and  Steevens*  editions)  by  Mr.  Pope."  Not- 
withstanding this  cheering  assurance,  the  future 
editors  of  Shakspeare  will  do  well  to  let  him 
speak  his  own  language,  and  to  print  the  line  as 
it  stands  above,  and  as  it  ou^ht  always  to  have 
stood :  "  I  could  not  do  withal."  Withal  in 
Jonson,  is  a  mere  expletive. 

*  I  protest.  Sir  fohn,  you  come  as  high  from 
Tripoly  AS  /  do,  every  whit:]  "A  phrase, 
f  Upton  says),  to  signify  feats  of  activity,  vault- 
ing^ leaping,  &c.  Jonson  has  it  again  in  his 
Epigrams,  (cxv.) 

"  Can  come   from    Tripoly ,  leap  stools,  and 
wink." 

And  so  likewise  his  contemporaries : 

"  Get  up  to  the  window  there,  and  presendy. 
Like  a  most  compleat  gentleman  come  from 
Tripoly." — Moftsieur  Thomas,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Tripoly,  Whalley  subjoins,  "was  famous  for  the 
justs  and  tournaments  held  there  in  the  days  of 
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and  lift  as  many  joined  stools,  and  leap 
over  them,  if  you  would  use  it. 

Cler.  Well,  agree  on't  together,  knights; 
for  between  you,  you  divide  the  kingdom 
or  commonwealth  of  ladies'  affections,  I  see 
it,  and  can  perceive  a  little  how  they  ob- 
serve you,  and  fear  you  indeed.  You  could 
tell  strange  stories,  my  masters,  if  you 
would,  I  know. 

Daw.  Faith,  we  have  seen  somewhat, 
sir. 

La-F.  That  we  have — velvet  petticoats, 
and  wrought  smocks,  or  so. 

Daw.  Ay,  and 

Cler.  Nay,  out  with  it,  Sir  John ;  do  not 
envy  your  friend  the  pleasure  of  hearing, 
when  you  have  had  the  delight  of  tasting. 

Daw.  Why  —  a  —  Do  you  speak,  Sir 
Amorous. 

La-F.  No,  do  you,  Sir  John  Daw. 

Daw.  I'  faith,  you  shall. 

La-F.  V  faith,  you  shall. 

Daw.  Why,  we  have  been 

La-F.  In -the  great  bed  at  Ware  to- 
gether in  our  time.     On,  Sir  John. 

Daw.  Nay,  do  you.  Sir  Amorous. 

Cler.  And  these  ladies  with  you,  knights? 

La-F.  No,  excuse  us,  sir. 

Daw.  We  must  not  wound  reputation. 

La-F.  No  matter — they  were  these,  or 
others.  Our  bath  cost  us  fifteen  pound 
when  we  came  home. 

Cler.  Do  you  hear.  Sir  John?  You 
shall  tell  me  but  one  thing  truly,  as  you 
love  me. 

Daw.  If  I  can,  I  will,  sir. 

Cler.  You  lay  in  the  same  house  with 
the  bride  here  ? 

Daw.  Yes,  and  conversed  with  her  hourly, 
cir. 

Cler.  And  what  humour  is  she  of?  Is 
she  coming  and  open,  free  ? 

Daw.  O,  exceeding  open,  sir.  I  was 
her  servant,  and  Sir  Amorous  was  to  be. 

Cler.  Come,  you  have  both  had  favours 
from  her;  I  know,  and  have  heard  so 
much. 

Daw.  O  no,  sir. 

La-F.  You  shall  excuse  us,  sir ;  we  must 
ot  wound  reputation. 

Cler.  Tut,  she  is  married  now,  and  you 
cannot  hurt  her  with  any  report ;  and  there- 


chivalry,  and  from  those  feats  perhaps  the 
phrase  was  derived."  I  think  not:  ''justs  and 
tournaments,"  wherever  held,  were  grave  and 
serious  amusements,  and  could  scarcely  give 
name  to  such  apish  tricks  as  leaping  over  sticks, 
&c.     It  seems  far  more  probable  that  the  phrase 


fore  speak  plainly:   how  many  times,  i' 
faith  ?  which  of  you  led  first  ?  ha  ! 

La-F.  Sir  John  had  her  maidenhead, 
indeed. 

Daw.  O,  it  pleases  him  to  say  so,  sir ; 
but  Sir  Amorous  knows  what's  what  as 
well. 

Cler.  Dost  thou,  i'  faith.  Amorous  ? 

La-F.  In  a  manner,  sir. 

Cler.  Why,  I  commend  you,  lads.  Little 
knows  Don  Bridegroom  of  this ;  nor  shall 
he  for  me. 

Daw.  Hang  him,  mad  ox ! 

Cler.  Spesdc  softly ;  here  comes  his 
nephew,  with  the  Lady  Haughty:  he'll 
get  the  ladies  from  you,  sirs,  if  you  look 
not  to  him  in  time. 

La-F.  Why,  if  he  do,  we'll  fetch  them 
home  again,  I  warrant  you. 

\Exit  with  Daw.     Cler.  walks  aside. 

Enter  Dauphine  and  Haughty. 

Hau.  I  assure  you,  Sir  Dauphine,  it  is 
the  price  and  estimation  of  your  virtue 
only  that  hath  embarked  me  to  this  ad- 
venture ;  and  I  could  not  but  make  out  to 
tell  you  so :  nor  can  I  repent  me  of  the 
act,  since  it  is  always  an  argument  of  some 
virtue  in  ourselves,  that  we  love  and  affect 
it  so  in  others. 

Daup.  Your  ladyship  sets  too  high  a 
price  on  my  weakness. 

Hau.  Sir,  I  can  distinguish  gems  from 
pebbles 

Daup.  Are  you  so  skilful  in  stones  ? 

{Aside. 

Hau.  And  howsoever  I  may  suffer  in 
such  a  judgment  as  yours,  by  admitting 
equality  of  rank  or  society  with  Centaure 
or  Mavis 

Daup.  You  do  not,  madam ;  I  perceive 
they  are  your  mere  foils. 

Hau.  Then  are  you  a  friend  to  truth,  sir; 
it  makes  me  love  you  the  more.  It  is  not  the 
outward  but  the  inward  man  that  I  affect. 
They  are  not  apprehensive  of  an  eminent 
perfection,  but  love  flat  and  dully. 

Cen.  [within.]  Where  are  you,  my  Lady 
Haughty? 

Hau.  I  come  presently,  Centaure. — My 
chamber,  sir,  my  page  shall  shew  you ;  and 


grew  out  of  one  of  those  j'esfs  nominal,  (as  Owen 
Feltham  calls  them,)  of  which  our  ancestors  were 
so  fond  ;  and  that  the  sole  claim  which  Tripoly 
has  to  the  honour  conferred  upon  it,  lies  in  the 
first  part  of  its  name. 
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Trusty,  my  woman,  shall  be  ever  awake  for 
you:  you  need  not  fear  to  communicate  any- 
thing with  her,  for  she  is  a  Fidelia.  I  pray 
you  wear  this  jewel  for  my  sake,  Sir  Dau- 
phiniE^rrw'  ^  — 


Enter  Centaure. 

Where's  Mavis,  Centaure? 

Cen.  Within,  madam,  a  writing.  I'll 
follow  you  presently.  [Exit  Hau.]  I'll  but 
speak  a  word  with  Sir  Dauphine. 

Daup.  With  me,  madam? 

Cen.  Good  Sir  Dauphine,  do  pot  trust 
Haughty,  nor  make  any  credit  to  her^ 
whatever  you  do  besides.  Sir  Dauphine,  I 
give  you  this  caution,  she  is  a  perfect 
courtier,  and  loves  nobody  but  for  her 
uses ;  and  for  her  uses  she  loves  all.  Be- 
sides, her  physicians  give  her  out  to  be 
none  o'  the  clearest,  whether  she  pay  them 
or  no,  heaven  knows ;  and  she's  above  fifty 
too,  and  pargets  !*  See  her  in  a  forenoon. 
Here  comes  Mavis,  a  worse  face  than  she ! 
you  would  not  hke  this  by  candle-light. 

Re-enter  Mavis. 

If  you'll  come  to  my  chamber  one  o'  these 
mornings  early,  or  late  in  an  evening,  I'll 
teU  you  more.    Where's  Haughty,  Mavis? 

Mav,  Within,  Centaure. 

Cen.  What  have  you  there? 

Mav.  An  Italian  riddle  for  Sir  Dauphine, 
— you  shall  not  see  it,  i'  faith,  Centaure. — 
\Exit  Cen.]  Good  Sir  Dauphine,  solve  it  for 
me :  I'll  call  for  it  anon.  [Exit. 

Cler.  [coming  forward.']  How  now, 
Dauphine !  how  dost  thou  quit  thy  self  of 
these  females? 

Daup.  'Slight,  theyhaimt  me  like  fairies, 
and  give  me  jewels  here ;  I  cannot  be  rid  of 
them. 

Cler.  O,  you  must  not  tell  though.3 


^  Do  not  trust  Haughty,  nor  make  any  credit 
to  her.l  i.e.,  nor  give  her  any  credit ;  n^om  the 
Latin  idAom^  yidew  facere.  Jonson  is  too  bold 
in  introducing  phrases  from  the  learned  lan- 
guages.— Whal. 

_  It  was  the  vice,  or  rather  the  fashion  of  the 
times.  Shakspeare  has  as  many  words,  if  not 
phrases,  as  Jonson.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
yet  marked  a  Latinism  in  him  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  his  contemporaries,  except  perhaps  in 
Sejamis. 

*  She's  above  fifty  too,  and  pargets !]  i.e., 
daubs,  or  plasters  her  face :  see  p.  204  b. 

*  p,  you  must  not  telly  though.^  It  was  the 
received  opinion,  that  it  was  extremely  dange- 
rous to  betray  the  confidence  of  the  fairies :  the 
loss  of  all  future  favour  from  them  was  the  least 


Daup.  Mass,  I  forgot  that :  I  was  never 
so  assaulted.  One  loves  for  virtue,  and 
bribes  me  with  this  [shews  the  jewel\ — 
another  loves  me  with  caution,  and  so 
\vould  possess  me ;  a  third  brings  me  a 
riddle  here :  and  ail  are  jealous,  and  rail 
each  at  other. 

Cler.  A  riddle !  pray  let  me  see  it.  [Reads, 

•'Sir  Dauphine,  I  chose  this  way  of  in- 
timation for  privacy.  The  ladies  here,  I 
know,  have  both  hope  and  purpose  to  make 
a  collegiate  and  servant  of  you.  If  I  might 
be  so  honoured  as  to  appear  at  any  end  of 
so  noble  a  work,  I  would  enter  into  a  fame 
of  taking  physic  to-morrow,  and  continue 
it  four  or  five  days,  or  longer,  for  your 
visitation.  Mavis." 

By  my  faith,  a  subtle  one !  Call  you  this 
a  riddle?  what's  their  plain-deaUng,  trow? 

Daup.  We  lack  Truewit  to  tell  us  that. 

Cler.  We  lack  him  for  somewhat  else 
too:  his  knights  reformadoes  are  wound  up 
as  high  and  insolent  as  ever  they  were. 

Daup.  You  jest. 

Cler.  No  drunkards,  either  with  wine  or 
vanity,  ever  confessed  such  stories  of  them- 
selves. I  would  not  give  a  fly's  leg  in 
balance  against  all  the  women's  reputations 
here,  if  they  could  be  but  thought  to  speak 
truth :  and  for  the  bride,  they  have  made 
their  affidavit  against  her  directly— 

Daup.  What,  that  they  have  lain  with 
her? 

Cler.  Yes;  and  tell  times  and  circum- 
stances, with  the  cause  why,  and  the  place 
where.  I  had  almost  brought  them  to 
affirm  that  they  had  done  it  to-day. 

Daup.  Not  both  of  them? 

Cler.  Yes,  faith;  with  a  sooth  or  two 
more  I  had  effected  it.  They  would  have 
set  it  down  under  their  hands. 


part  of  the  evil ;  personal  or  family  misfortune 
usually  followed  the  indiscretion.  To  this  the 
old  Clown  in  the  Winter's  Tale  cmmin^y 
alludes :  **^\s  fairy  gold^  boy,  and  will  prove 
so.  Up  with  it ;  keep  it  close."  And  so  m  the 
Honest  Man's  Fortune  : 

"  Mont.  Your  ladyship  cannot  tell  me  when  I 
■  kissed  her. 

Lady.  But  she  can,  sir. 

Mont.  But  she  will  not,  madam  ; 
For  when  they  talk  once,  'tis  X^^  fairy  tnoney. 
They  get  no  more  close  kisses." 

And  again : 

"  A  prince's  secrets  are  like  fairy  favours ; 
Wholesome  if  kept :  but  poison  if  discovered.** 
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Daup.  Why,  they  will  be  our  sport,  I 
see,  stUl,  whether  we  will  or  no. 

Enter  Tmewit. 

True.  O,  are  you  here?  Come,  Dau- 
phine ;  go  call  your  uncle  presently:  I  have 
fitted  my  divine  and  my  canonist,  dyed 
their  beards  and  all.  The  knaves  do  not 
know  themselves,  they  are  so  exalted  and 
altered.  Prpf*»mnAnf  '^^^^^^^  ailY  MP" 
Thou  shalt  keep  one  door  and  I  another, 
and  then  Clerimont  in  the  midst,  that  he 
may  have  no  means  of  escape  from  their 
cavilling,  when  they  grow  hot  once  again. 
And  then  the  women,  as  I  hav«  given  the 
bride  her  instructions,  to  break  in  upon 
him  in  the  I'envoy.i  O,  'twill  be  full  and 
twanging !    Away !  fetch  him. 

\Exit  Dauphine. 


EnterOWss^  disguised  as  a 
beard  as  a  canon 


divine^  andQ\^ 
lawyer.    ^J^ 


Come,  master  doctor,  and  master  parson, 
look  to  your  parts  now,  and  discharge  them 
bravely ;  you  are  well  set  forth,  perform  it 
as  well.  If  you  chance  to  be  out,  do  not 
confess  it  with  standing  still,  or  humming, 
or  gaping  one  at  another ;  but  go  on,  and 
talk  aloud  and  eagerly;  use  vehement 
action,  and  only  remember  your  terms,  and 
you  are  safe.  Let  the  matter  go  where  it 
will:  you  have  many  will  do  so.  But  at 
first  be  very  solemn  and  grave,  Uke  your 
garments,  though  you  loose  yourselves 
after,  and  skip  out  like  a  brace  of  jugglers 
on  a  table.  Here  he  comes :  set  your  faces, 
and  look  supercihously  while  I  present 
you. 

Re-enter  Dauphine  with  Morose. 

Mor.  Are  these  the  two  learned  men  ? 

True.  Yes.  sir ;  {^ease  you  salute  them. 

Mor.  Salute  them  !  I  had  rather  do  any- 
thing than  wear  out  time  so  unfruitfully, 
sir.  I  wonder  how  these  common  forms,  2 
as  God  save  you t  and  You  are  welcome,  are 
come  to  be  a  habit  in  our  lives :  or,  /  am 


"^  In  the  Feftvoy.']  i.e.,  in  the  conclusion.  See 
Massinger,  vol.  iv.  p.  417. 

*  /  wonder  how  these  common  forms,  &c.] 
From  libanius:  K<u  ivipf  eieeivo  fieiv  e^eAocrot 
nfi  ayopcuSf  to  rtfs  wpoapri<rttKt  ovk  018*  o6ev  ei$ 
Tov  plov  eireAtfov,  rov  detva  x<upeiv'  ov  yap  eytoye 
ILa  TOv$  0COVS  opw  Tov  pftifiXLTOi  TO  fcepjof'  ov  yap 
yye  Avin)s  a^uoi  exet  ra  n-payfuiTa,  fieXruo  irapa 
TOxaxptafaKavatuyiyvertu.    Ibid.  p.  302. 

^MyfatheTy  in  «w  education,  was  wont  to 
advise  me,  &c.]    lliis  also  is  from  Libanius. 


glad  to  see  you  I  When  I  cannot  see  what 
the  profit  can  be  of  these  words,  so  long 
as  it  is  no  whit  better  with  bim  whose  affairs 
are  sad  and  grievous,  that  he  hears  this 
salutation. 

True.  'Tis  true,  sir ;  we'll  go  to  the 
matter  then. — Gentlemen,  master  doctor, 
and  master  parson,  I  have  acquainted  you 
sufiiciently  with  the  business  for  which  you 
are  come  hither ;  and  you  are  not  now  to  in- 
form yourselves  in  the  state  of  the  question,  I 
know.  This  is  the  gentleman  who  expects 
your  resolution,  and  therefore,  when  you 
please,  begin. 
.  Ott.  Please  you,  master  doctor. 

Cut.  Please  you,  good  master  parson. 

Ott.  Iwouldhearthecanon-lawspeakfirst. 

Cut.  It  must  give  place  to  positive 
divinity,  sir. 

Mor.  Nay,  good  gentlemen,  do  not 
throw  me  into  circumstances.  Let  your 
comforts  arrive  quickly  at  me,  those  that 
are.  Be  swift  in  afibrding  me  my  peace,  if 
so  I  shall  hope  any.  I  love  not  your  <hs- 
putations,  or  your  court-tumults.  And  that 
it  be  not  strange  to  you,  I  will  tell  you:  My 
father,  in  my  education,  was  wont  to  advise 
me,3  that  I  should  always  collect  and  con- 
tain my  mind,  not  sufiering  it  to  flow 
loosely ;  that  I  should  look  to  what  things 
were  necessary  to  the  carriage  of  my  life, 
and  what  not;  embracing  the  one  and 
eschewing  the  other:  in  short,  that  I  should 
endear  myself  to  rest,  and  avoid  turmoil ; 
which  now  is  grown  to  be  another  nature  to 
me.  So  that  I  come  not  to  your  public 
pleadings,  or  your  places  of  noise ;  not  that 
I  neglect  those  things  that  make  for  the 
dignity  of  the  commonwealth ;  but  for  the 
mere  avoiding  of  clamours  and  imperti- 
nences of  orators,  that  know  not  how  to  be 
silent.  And  for  the  cause  of  noise,  am  I 
now  a  suitor  to  you.  You  do  not  know  in 
what  a  misery  I  have  been  exercised  this 
day,  what  a  torrent  of  evil !  my  very  house 
turns  round  with  the  tumult !  I  dwell  in  a 
windmill :  the  perpetual  motion  is  here,  and 
not  at  Eltham.^ 


Eftoi  V  o  iran^p,  u  ^ovAi},  irapi}vet,  rov  vovv  act 
avvay^iv  kox  <rvvex€Wt  iceu  fti)  ffvyxwpcii'  dia- 
XeurOtu'  Siopt^v  riav  tv  rtf  fiu^  ra  re  avayKoxa 
KOX  ra  ftT},  Ktu  Tfov  fiev  exeodcu,  rtov  5*  arrt\e<r0aA' 
Tifufv  Ti\v  i\avxiav,  (fitvyeiv  rtus  ropaxos'  o.  kcu, 
irouav,  «>  /SovXif,  SiartKut'  nav  eicicA.ijo'uav  ov  ftoKa. 
Koivwvcdv,  ov  fiiaro  Tuv  koivh  av\tj^povTfav  mfiekew, 
oAAa  Bia  ra$  mv  ov  Swafievav  <nyri<r<u  /3oas 
pi}Topc»v. — Idid.  p.  301. 

*  The  perpetual  motion  is  here,  and  not  at 
Eltham.]    Here  was  a  puppet-show  of  great 
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True.  Well,  good  master  doctor,  will 
you  break  the  ice?  master  parson  will  wade 
after. 

Cut.  Sir,  though  imworthy,  and  the 
weaker,  I  will  presume. 

Ott.  'Tis  no  presumption,  domine  doctor. 

Mor.  Yet  again ! 

Cut,  Your  question  is.  For  how  many 
causes  a  man  may  have  divortium  legiti- 
mum,  a  lawful  divorce?  First,  you  must 
understand  the  nature  of  the  word,  divorce, 
d  divertendo 

Mor.  No  excursions  upon  words,  good 
doctor ;  to  the  question  briefly. 

Cut.  I  answer  then,  the  canon-law 
aifords  divorce  but  in  few  cases ;  and  the 
principal  is  in  the  common  case,  the  adul- 
terous case.  But  there  are  duodecim  im- 
pedimenta, twelve  impediments,  as  we  call 
them,  all  which  do  not  dirimere  contr ac- 
tum, but  irritum  reddere  matrimonium, 
as  we  say  in  the  canon  law,  not  take  away 
the  bond,  but  cause  a  nullity  therein. 

Mor.  I  understood  you  before :  good  sir, 
avoid  your  impertinency  of  translation. 

Ott.  He  cannot  open  this  too  much,  sir, 
by  your  favour.  " 

Mor.  Yet  more ! 

True.  O,  you  must  give  the  learned  men 
leave,  sir. — To  your  impediments,  master 
doctor. 

Cut.  The  first  is  impedimentum  erroris. 

Ott.  Of  which  there  are  several  species. 

Cut.  Ay,  as  error  per soncs. 

Ott.  If  you  contract  yourself  to  one 
person,  thinking  her  another. 

Cut.  Then,  error  fortunes. 

Ott.  If  she  be  a  beggar,  and  you  thought 
her  rich. 

Cut.  Then,  error  qualitatis, 

Ott.  If  she  prove  stubborn  or  head- 
strong, that  you  thought  obedient. 

Mor.  How !  is  that,  sir,  a  lawful  im- 
pediment ?  One  at  once,  I  pray  you,  gen- 
tlemen. 

Ott.  Ay,  ante  copulam^  but  not  post 
copulam,  sir. 

Cut.  Master  parson  says  right.  Nee 
post  nuptiarum  benedictionem.  It  doth 
indeed  but  irrita  reddere  sponsalia,  annul 


celebrity  in  our  author's*  time.  It  is  called,  in 
Peacham's  verses  to  Coryat,  ' '  that  divine  motion 
at  Eltham ;"  so  that  it  was  probably  some 
piece  of  scripture  history.  Jonson  introduces  it 
again  in  his  Epigrams,  and  in  vei  y  bad  company  : 

•'  See  you  yon  motion?  not  the  old  Fa-dingj, 
Nor  Captain  Pod,  nor  yet  the  Eltham  thing," 

&C. 


the  contract ;  after  marriage  it  is  of  no  ob- 
stancy. 

True.  Alas,  sir,  what  a  hope  are  we 
fallen  from*  by  this  time ! 

Cut.  The  next  \%  conditio:  if  you  thought 
her  free  bom  and  she  prove  a  bond- 
woman, there  is  impediment  of  estate  and 
condition. 

Ott.  Ay,  but,  master  doctor,  those  ser- 
vitudes are  sublatce  now,  among  us  Chris- 
tians. 

Cut.  By  your  favour,  master  parson 

Ott.  ♦You  shall  give  me  leave,  master 
doctor. 

Mor.  Nay,  ^jentlemen,  quarrel  not  in 
that  question ;  it  concerns  not  my  case : 
pass  to  the  third. 

Cut.  Well  then,  the  third  is  voium :  if 
either  party  have  made  a  vow  of  chastity. 
But  that  practice,  as  master  parson  said  of 
the  other,  is  taken  away  among  us,  thanks 
be  to  discipUne.*  The  fourth  is  cognatio  ; 
M  the  persons  be  of  kin  within  the  de- 
grees. 

Ott.  Ay :  do  you  know  what  the  degrees 
are,  sir? 

Mor.  No,  nor  I  care  not,  sir ;  they  offer 
me  no  comfort  in  the  question,  I  am  sure. 

Cut.  But  there  is  a  branch  of  this  im- 
pediment may,  which  is  cognatio  spiritu- 
alis:  if  you  were  her  godfather,  sir,  then 
the  marriage  is  incestuous. 

Ott.  That  comment  is  absurd  and  super- 
stitious, master  doctor:  I  cannot  endure 
it.  Are  we  not  all  brothers  and  sisters, and 
as  much  akin  in  that  as  godfathers  and 
god-daughters  ? 

Mor.  O  me !  to  end  the  controversy,  I 
never  was  a  godfather,  I  never  was  a  god- 
father in  my  Ufe,  sir.    Pass  to  the  next. 

Cut.  The  fifth  is  crimen  adulterii  ;  the 
known  case.  The  sixth,  cultus  disparitas, 
difference  of  reUgion.  Have  you  ever  exa- 
mined her,  what  religion  she  is  of  ? 

Mor.  No,  I  would  rather  she  were  of 
none  than  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  it. 

Ott.  You  may  have  it  done  for  you,  sir. 

Mor.  By  no  means,  good  sir ;  on  to  the 
rest :  shall  you  ever  come  to  an  end,  think 
you? 


'  IVhat  a  hope  are  we  /alien  from  !\  Lite- 
rally from  Terence  :  Quanta  de  spe  decidi  I— 
Whal. 

•  Thanks  be  to  discipline.]  This  was  a  term 
much  affected  by  the  Puritans,  when  they  spoke 
of  the  reformation  of  the  Church.  In  Bartholo- 
mew Fair  it  is  termed  the  beauteous  disci- 
pline. 
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True.  Yes,  he  has  done  half,  sir.  On  to 
the  rest. — Be  patient,  and  expect,  sir. 

Cvt.  The  seventh  is,  vis  :  if  it  were  upon 
compulsion  or  force. 

Mor.  O  no,  it  was  too  voluntary,  mine ; 
too  voluntary. 

Cui.  The  eighth  is,  ordo;  if  ever  she 
have  taken  holy  orders, 

Ott.  That's  superstitious  too. 

Mor.  No  matter,  master  parson ;  would 
she  would  go  into  a  nunnery  yet. 

Cut,  The  ninth  is,  ligamen  ;  if  you  were 
bound,  sir,  to  any  other  before.     * 

Mor,  I  thrust  myself  too  soon  into  these 
fetters. 

Cut,  The  tenth  is,  puhlica  honestas ; 
which  is  inchoata  qucedam  affinitas. 

Ott,  Ay,  or  affinHas  orta  ex  sponsalibus ; 
and  is  but  leve  impedimentum. 

Mor.  I  feel  no  air  of  comfort  blowing  to 
me  in  all  this. 

Cut.  The  eleventh  is,  affinitas  ex  forni- 
catione. 

Ott,  Which  is  no  less  vera  affinitas  than 
the  other,  master  doctor. 

Cut.  True,  qucB  oritur  ex  legitimo  ma- 
trimonio. 

Ott.  You  say  right,  venerable  doctor; 
and,  nascitur  ex  eo^  quod  per  conjugium 
duiB  persona  e^ciuntur  una  caro 

True,  Hey-day,  now  they  begin  ! 

Cut.  I  conceive  you,  master  parson : 
Ita  per famicationem  ceque  est  verus  pater ^ 
qui  sic  generat- 


Ott.  Et  verefilius  qui  sic  generatur 

Mor,  What's  all  this  to  me  ? 

Cler.  Now  it  grows  warm. 

Cut.  The  twelfth  and  last  is,  si  forte 
coire  nequibis. 

Ott.  Ay,  that  is  impedimentum  gravissi- 
mum  :  it  doth  utterly  annul  and  annihilate, 


^  Does  not  the  verse  of  your  own  canon  say^ 
'**  Htec  sodanda  vetant  connubia,  facta  retrac- 
tantr] 

**  The  following  (as  Upton  observes)  are  the 
verses  alluded  to : 

12345 
'  Error,  conditio^  votum,  cognatiOf  crimen^ 
6  789 

Cutt4s    disparitas,     vis,    ordo,     ligamen, 

TO 

konestas, 

11       ^  *'         .  . 

Si  sis  affinis,  si  forte  coire  nequihis  ; 
Siparocki  et  dupiicis  desit  prtesentia  testis, 
Raptave  sit  mulier,  nee  parti  reddita  tutee. 
Heecfacienda  vetant  connubia,  facta  retrac- 
tant: 

The  canon   law  allows  fourteen  impediments, 


that.      If  you  have  manifestam  frigidi- 
tatem,  you  are  well,  sir. 

True.  Why,  there  is  comfort  come  at 
length,  sir.  Confess  yourself  but  a  man 
unable,  and  she  will  sue  to  be  divorced  first. 

Ott.  Ay,  or  if  there  be  morbus  perpetuus » 
et  insanabilis ;  os  paralysis,  elephantiasis, 
or  so 

Daup.  O,  hvLifrigiditas  is  thefiairer  way, 
gentlemen. 

Ott.  You  say  troth,  sir,  and  as  it  is  in 
the  canon,  master  doctor 

Cut.  I  conceive  you,  sir. 

Cler.  Before  he  speaks ! 

Ott.  That  a  boy,  or  child,  under  years, 
is  not  fit  for  marriage,  because  he  cannot 
reddere  debitum.  So  your  omnipotentes 

True.  Your  impotentes,  you  whoreson 
lobster !  [Aside  to  Ott. 

Ott.  Yovnf  impotentes,  I  should  say,  are 
minime  apii  ad  contrahenda  matrimonium. 

True.  Matrimonium/  yfQshaSXhayQTCiost 
unmatrimonial  Latin  with  you:  matri- 
mania,  and  be  hanged. 

Daup.  You  put  them  out,  man. 

Cut.  But  then  there  will  arise  a  doubt, 
master  parson,  in  our  case,  post  matri- 
monium: that  frigidttate  prceditus — do 
you  conceive  me,  sir  ? 

Ott.  Very  well,  sir. 

Cut.  Who  cannot  uH  uxora  pro  uXore, 
may  habere  eam  pro  sorore. 

Ott.  Absurd,  absurd,  absurd,  and  merely 
apostatical ! 

Cut.  You  shall  pardon  me,  master  par- 
son, I  can  prove  it. 

Ott.  You  can  prove  a  will,  master 
doctor,  you  can  prove  nothing  else.  Does 
not  the  verse  of  your  own  canon  say : 

HcBC  socianda  vetant  connubia,  facta 
retractant  P 


which  are  comprehended  in  the  verses  above, 
though  only  twelve  of  them  are  enumerated  by 
our  authors  casuists." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  read  this  humorous 
discussion  without  adverting  to  one  of  a  serious 
kind,  which  took  place  on  the  divorce  of  Lord 
Essex.  If  it  were  not  ascertained  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  Silent  IVoman  appeared  on  the 
stage  in  1609,  four  years  at  least  prior  to  the 
date  of  that  most  infamous  transaction,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  persuade  the  reader  that  a  strong 
burlesque  of  it  was  not  here  intended.  The 
bishops  Neal  and  Andrews  are  the  very  coun- 
terparts of  Otter  and  Cutbeard ;  nor  does  Morose 
himself  display  more  anxiety  for  the  fortunate 
termination  of  his  extraordmary  suit  than  the 
credulous  and  ever-meddling  James  exhibited 
on  that  occasion  for  the  success  of  his  imworthy 
£a,vourite. 
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Cut.  I  grant  you ;  but  how  do  they 
retractare,  master  parson  ? 

Mor.  O,  this  was  it  I  feared. 

Ott.  In  (Etemumt  sir. 

Cut.  That's  false  in  divinity,  by  your 
favour. 

Oti.  'Tis  false  in  humanity  to  say  so.  Is 
he  not prorsus  inutilis  ad  thorum  f  Can 
he  prcBstare  fidem  datam  f  I  would  fain 
know. 

Cut.  Yes  ;  how  if  he  do  conva- 
leref 

Ott.  He  cannot  convalere,  it  is  impos- 
sible. 

True.  Nay,  good  sir,  attend  the  learned 
men;  they'll  think  you  neglect  them 
else. 

Cut.  Or  if  he  do  simulare  himself  ,^- 
gidum,  odio  uxoris^  or  so? 

Ott.  I  say  he  is  adulter  manifestus 
then. 

Daup.  They  dispute  it  very  learnedly,  i' 
faith. 

Ott.  Pmd  prostitutor  uxoris;  and  this  is 
positive. 

Mor,  Good  sir,  let  me  escape. 

True.  You  will  not  do  me  that  wrong, 
sir? 

Ott.  And,  therefore,  if  he  be  manifeste 
Jrigidus,  sir 

Cut.  Ay,  if  he  be  manifeste  frigiduSf  I 
grant  you 

Ott.  Why,  that  was  my  conclusion. 

Cut.  And  mine  too. 

True.  Nay,  hear  the  conclusion,  sir. 

Ott.  Then,  frigiditaiis  causa 

Cut.  Yes,  causa  frigiditatis 

Mor.  O,  mine  ears  ! 

Ott.  She  may  have  lihellum  divortii 
against  you. 

Cut.  Ay,  divortii  libellum  she  will  sure 
have. 

Mor.  Good  echoes,  forbear. 

Ott.  If  you  confess  it. 

Cut.  Which  I  would  do,  sir 

Mor.  I  will  do  anything. 

Ott.  And  clear  myself  in  foro  consden- 
ticB 

Cut.  Because  you  want  indeed 

Mor.  Yet  more ! 

Ott,  Exercendi  potestate. 


^^  mankind  generation  I\  Le.,  simply  mas- 
culine, always  a  term  of  reproach,  when  applied 
to  a  female.  Upton  quotes  several  passages  to 
prove  that  it  means  ivicked,  in  every  one  of 
"wYa.da.xtmeaca&tHannish.  Thatthe  word,  however, 
is  sometimes  used  in  an  ill  sense  as  an  augmenta- 
tive, for  violent,  outrageous,  &c,  is  certain : 


Epicoene  rushes  in,  followed  by  Haughty, 
-Cecttaur«>  Mavis,  Mistress  Otter,  Daw, 
and  La-Foole. 

Epi.  I  will  not  endure  it  any  longer. 
Ladies,  I  beseech  you  help  me.  This  is 
such  a  wrong  as  never  was 
brtdfe  15eI6re :  upo  tr 
have  her  hiisbaa/'"^ 
and  fi  ?,^"p^^  nL^p^^^l^iJ  tuwijmuuiJi  to 
be  brought  in  InriiVl'lll'  <  ikiLu  -tfL-Pff"*^^** 
aJ'separatiQAJ'  'If  ydH-had  btoorfor  virtue 
in  you,  gentlemen,  you  would  not  suffer 
such  earwigs  about  a  husband,  or  scorpions 
to  creep  between  man  and  wife. 

Mor.  O  the  variety  and  changes  of  my 
torment ! 

Hau.  Let  them  be  cudgelled  out  of  doois 
by  our  grooms. 

Cen.  I'll  lend  you  my  footman. 

Mav.  We'll  have  our  men  blanket  them 
in  the  hall. 

Mrs.  Ott.  As  there  was  one  at  our  faous^ 
madam,  for  peeping  in  at  the  door. 

Daw.  Content,  i'  faith. 

True.  Stay,  ladies  and  gentlemen;  you'll 
hear  before  you  proceed  ? 

Mav.  I'd  have  the  bridegroom  blan^ 
ketted  too. 

Cen.  Begin  with  him  first. 

Hau.  Yes,  by  my  troth. 

Mor.  O  mankind  generation  !^ 

Daup.  Ladies,  for  my  sake  forbear. 

Hau.  Yes,  for  Sir  Dauphine's  sake. 

Cen.  He  shall  command  us. 

La-F.  He  is  as  fine  a  gentleman  of  his 
inches,  madam,  as  any  is  about  the  town, 
and  wears  as  good  colours  when  he  lists. 

True.  Be  brief,  sir,  and  confess  your  in- 
firmity ;  she'll  be  a-fire  to  be  quit  of  you,  if 
she  but  hear  that  named  once,  you  shall 
not  entreat  her  to  stay:  she'll  fly  you  like 
one  that  had  the  marks  upon  him.^ 

Mor.  Ladies,  I  mu^t  crave  all  your  pap- 
dons 

True.  Silence,  ladies. 

Mor.  For  a  wrong  I  have  done  to  your 
whole  sex,  in  manying  this  fair  and  vir- 
tuous gentlewoman 

CUr.  Hear  him,  good  ladies. 

Mor.  Being  guilty  of  an  infirmity  which, 


Cotgrave  calls  some  fierce  animal  *'  a  mankind 
wild  beast;"  and  Hall  (Mass.  vol.  iv.  p.  53) 
speaks  of  "  stripes  for  the  correc£ion  of  a  ma»- 
kind  ass.** 

•  She^ll  fly  you  like  one  that  had  the  marks 
ufon  him.]  Of  the  plague  or  some  contagious 
distemper. — Whal, 
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before    I 
men,     I 
cealed- 


conferred   with    these   learned 
thought    I    might    have    con- 


True.  But  now  being  better  informed  in 
his  conscience  by  them,  he  is  to  declare  it, 
and  give  satisfaction  by  asking  your  public 
foi^veness. 

Mor.  I  ^nno  man,  ladies. 

AIL  H^T~^ — 

Mor.  Utterly  nnabled  in  nature,  by  rea- 
son of  ^ginity,  to  jvwr^nrrn~11fr   dutiCS   Or 

ailytfie  least  office  of  a  husband. 

-Ma^. '  Now  out  '^|5Dir4Hia,  prodigious 
cieature ! 

C^n.  Bridegroom  imcamate ! 
Hau.  And  would  you  offer  it  to  a  young 
gentlewoman  ? 

Afrs.  Ott.  A  lady  of  her  longings  ? 
JSpi.  Tut,  a  device,  a  device,  this  !  it 
1  smells  rankly,  ladies.    A  mere  comment 
[  of  his  own. 
I     True.  Why,  if  you  suspect  that,  ladies. 

Won  may  have  him  searched 

r   Daw.  As  the  custom  is,   by  a  jury  of 
physicians. 

j    La-F.  Yes,  faith,  'twill  be  brave. 
/    Mor.  O  me,  must  I  undergo  that  ? 
Mrs.  Ott.  No,  let  women  search  him, 
madam :  we  can  do  it  ourselves. 
Mor.  Out  on  me  !  worse. 
Epi.  No,4adies,  you  shaUno^  need,  I'll 
takcLhim  wim  all:faij»  faults: 
Mor.  Wastofall! 

CUr.  Why  theiC  'tis  no  divorce,  doctor, 
if  she  consent  ndf?  "' 

^^WTNo,  if  the  man  \i%frigidus,  it  is  de 
farte  uxoris,  that  we  grant  libellum  di- 
vartiif  in  the  law., 

Ott.  Ay,  it  is  the  same  in  theology. 
Mor.  Worse,  worse  than  worst ! 
True.  Nay,  sir,  be  not  utterly  dis- 
heartened ;  we  have  yet  a  small  reUck  of 
hope  left,  as  near  as  our  comfort  is  blown 
out.  Clerimont,  produce  your  brace  of 
knights.  What  was  that,  master  parson, 
you  told  me  in  errore  qualitatis,  e'en  now? 
— Dauphine,  whisper  the  bride,  that  she 
carry  it  as  if  she  were  guilty  and  ashamed. 

[Aside. 

Ott.    Marry,   sir,    in   errore  qualitatis 

(which  master  doctor  did  forbear  to  urge), 

if  she  be  found  corrupta^  that  is,  vitiated 

or  broken  up,  that  was  pro  virgine  de- 

sponsa,  espoused  for  a  maid 

Mor.  What  then,  sir? 
Ott.  It  doth  dirimere  contractum^  and 
irritum  reddere  too. 

True.    If  this  be  true,  we  are  happy 
again,    sir,    once   more.      Here   are   an 


honourable  brace  of  knights  that  shall 
affirm  so  much. 

Daw.  Pardon  us,  good  Master  Clerimont. 

La-P.  You  shall  excuse  us.  Master  C1&- 
rimont. 

Cler,  Nay,  you  must  make  it  good  now^ 
knights,  there  is  no  remedy;  I'll  eat  no 
words  for  you,  nor  no  men :  you  know  you 
spoke  it  to  me. 

Daw.  Is  this  gentleman-Uke,  sir? 

True.  Jack  Daw,  he's  worse  than  Sir 
Amorous ;  fiercer  a  great  deal.  {Aside  to 
Daw.] — Sir  Amorous,  beware,  there  be  ten 
Daws  in  this  Clerimont. 

{Aside  to  La-Foole. 

La-F,  I'll  confess  it,  sir. 

Daw.  Will  you.  Sir  Amorous,  will  you 
wound  reputation  ? 

La-F.  I  am  resolved. 

True.  So  should  you  be  too.  Jack  Daw : 
what  should  keep  you  off?  she's  but  a 
woman,  and  in  disgrace:  he'll  be  glad 
on't. 

Daw.  Will  he  ?  I  thought  he  would  have 
been  angry. 

Cler.  You  will  dispatch,  knights;  it 
must  be  done,  i'  faith. 

True.  Why,  an  it  must,  it  shall,  sir,  they 
say :  they'll  ne'er  go  back. — Do  not  tempt 
his  patience.  {Aside  to  them. 

Daw.  It  is  true  indeed,  sir. 

La-F.  Yes,  I  assure  you,  sir. 

Mor.  What  is  true,  gentlemen  ?  what  do 
you  assure  me  ? 

Daw.  That  we  have  known  your  bride, 
sir 

La-F.  In  good  fashion.  She  was  our 
mistress,  or  so 

Cler.  Nay,  you  must  be  plain,  knights, 
as  you  were  to  me, 

bit.  Ay,  the  question  is,  if  you  have  car- 
naliter^  or  no? 

La-F.  Camaliter  !  what  else,  sir  ? 

Ott.  It  is  enough ;  a  plain  nullity. 

Epi.  I  am  undone,  I  am  undone  I 

Mor.  O  let  me  worship  and  adore  you, 
gentlemen ! 

Epi.  I  am  undone !  [  Weeps, 

Mor.  Yes,  to  my  hand,  I  thank  these 
knights.  Master  parson,  let  me  thank  you 
otherwise.  {Gives  him  money, 

Cen.  And  have  they  confessed  ? 

Mav.  Now  out  upon  them,  informers  ! 

True.  You  see  what  creatures  you  may 
bestow  your  favours  on,  madams. 

Hau.  I  would  except^  against  them  as 

*^  /  would  except  against  them,  as  beaten, 
knights,  wenchf  and  iu*t  good  witnesses  in  law^ 
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beaten  knights,  wench,  and  not  good  wit- 
nesses in  law. 

Mrs.  Ott,  Poor  gentlewoman,  how  she 
takes  it ! 

Hau.  Be  comforted.  Morose,  I  love  you 
the  better  for  't. 

Cen.  So  do  I,  I  protest. 

Cut.  But,  gentlemen,  you  have  not  known 
her  since  matrimonium  t 

Daw.  Not  to-day,  master  doctor, 

La-F.  No,  sir,  not  to-day. 

Cut.  Why,  then  I  say,  for  any  act  before, 
the  matrimonium  is  good  and  perfect ;  un- 
less the  worshipful  bridegroom  did  pre- 
cisely, before  witness,  demand,  if  she  were 
virgo  ante  nuptias. 


master  doctor. 

Cut.  If  he  cannot  prove  that,  it  is  ratum 
conjupium,  notwithstanding  the  premisses ; 
and  they  do  no  way  impedire.  And  this  is 
my  sentence,  this  I  pronounce. 

Ott.  I  am  of  master  doctor's  resolution 
too,  sir ;  if  you  made  not  that  demand  ante 
nuptias. 

Mor.  O  my  heart !  wilt  thou  break  ?  wilt 
thou  break  ?  this  is  worst  of  all  worst  worsts 
that  hell  could  have  devised !  Marry  a 
whore,  and  so  much  noise ! 

Daup.  Come,  I  see  now  plain  confede- 
racy in  this  doctor  and  this  parson,  to 
abuse  a  gentleman.  You  study  his  {fic- 
tion. I  pray  be  gone,  companions. — And, 
gentlemen,  I  begin  to  suspect  you  for  having 
parts  with  them. — Sir,  will  it  please  you 
hear  me  ? 

Mor.  O  do  not  talk  to  me;  take  not 
from  me  the  pleasure  of  d3ring  in  silence, 
nephew.^ 

Daup.  Sir,  I  must  speak  to  you.  I  have 
been  long  your  poor  despised  kinsman,  and 
many  a  hard  thought  has  strengthened 
you  against  me  :  but  now  it  shall  appear 


When  the  method  of  detenniningcausesbyww^r, 
or  trial  of  batde,  subsisted,  either  on  a  wnt  of 
right,  or  in  an  appeal,  or  an  approvement,  if 
either  of  the  combatants,  and  particularly  the 
appellant,  became  recreant^  and  pronounced 
the  horrible  word  craven^  he  became  infamous, 
and  was  no  longer  accounted  liber  et  legalis 
homo ;  and  being  by  the  event  supposed  to  be 
forsworn,  he  was  never  put  upon  a  jury,  or  ad- 
mitted as  a  witness  in  any  cause.  It  is  to  this 
custom  that  our  poet  alludes.  See  Blackston/s 
Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  337,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  340, 
with  Mr.  Reed's  note  on  Ford's  'Tis  Pity  she's  a 
Whore,  act  i. — Whal. 

*  Take  not  from  me  the  pleasure  of  dying  in 
silence,  nephew.^    Thus  Morose  in  Libamus: 


f 


if  either  I  love  you  or  your  peace,  and 
prefer  them  to  adl  the  world  beside.  I 
will  not  be  long  or  grievous  to  you,  sir.  If 
I  free  you  of  this  unhappy  match  abso- 
lutely and  instantly,  after  all  this  trouble, 
and  almost  in  your  despair,  now 

Mor.  It  cannot  be. 

Daup.  Sir,  that  you  be  never  troubled 
with  a  murmur  of  it  more,  what  shall  I 
hope  for,  or  deserve  of  you  ? 

Mor.  O,  what  thou  wilt,  nephew !  thou 
shait  deserve  me,  and  have  me. 

Daup.  Shall  I  have  your  favour  perfect 
to  me,  and  love  hereafter? 

Mor.  That,  and  anything  beside.  Make 


thine  own  conditions.     My  whole  estate  is 
Epi.  No,  that  he  did  not,  I  assure  you, I  thine;  manage  it,  I  will  become  thy  ward. 


Daup.  Nay,  sir,  I  will  not  be  so  im- 
reasonable. 

Epi.  Will  Sir  Dauphine  be  mine  enemy 
too? 

Daup.  You  know  I  have  been  long  a 
suitor  to  you,  uncle,  that  out  of  your  estate, 
which  is  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  you  would 
allow  me  but  five  hundred  during  life,  and 
assure  the  rest  upon  me  after  ;  to  which  I 
have  often,  by  myself  and  friends,  ten- 
dered you  a  writing  to  sign,  which  you 
would  never  consent  or  incfine  to.  If  you 
please  but  to  effect  it  now 

Mor.  lliou  shalt  have  it,  nephew  ;  I 
will  do  it,  and  more. 

Daup.  If  I  quit  you  not  presently,  and 
for  ever,  *  of  this  cumber,  you  shall  have 
power  instantly,  afore  all  these,  to  revoke 
your  act,  and  I  will  become  whose  slave 
you  will  give  me  to  for  ever. 

Mor.  Where  is  the  writing  ?  I  will  seal 
to  it,  that,  or  to  a  blank,  and  write  thine 
own  conditions. 

Epi.  O  me,  most  unfortunate,  wretched| 
gentlewoman  ! 

Hau.  Will  Sir  Dauphine  do  this  ? 


Aore  di},  £oTe    rqi/  X'^P^'^    ^    fiovkti,    ircft^areJ 
/xe  raxewf  eis  n}v  reAeiay  '^(rvxiaf.     Ibia.  312. 
In  conclusion    he  meditates   an   escape   from| 
the  loquacity  of  his  wife  by  ^  dose  of   hem- 
lock, thoueh  somewhat  alarmed  at  the   tales  I 
which  he  has  heard  of  law  suits,  and  other 
clamorous  affairs  among  the  ghosts.     Upon  tbej 
whole,  however,  he  resolves,  in  opposition  tc 
Hamlet,  that  it  is  better  to  venture  on  an  un- 
certain evil  than  to  bear  a  certain  one  ;  and  he 
winds  up  his  long  harangue  with  a  supplicatioal 
which,  for  a  sophist,  must  be  allowed  to  possess^ 
a  considerable  degree  of  humour :  Q  0cot  vanes\ 
Kai  ireurai,   ei  Aoyov    /mtcoti  rot;    ave^Bovciii 
5oir)T6  Tfj  yvvaiKi  irfKmtrxcLTOV  yijpws  eAfcty,  if] 
TC  fte  Tvx«iv  €v  aSov  rvAeioyof  avearcofatiai.  Ibid,  f 
P-  314. 
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Epi.  Good  sir,  have  some  compassion 
on  me. 

Mor.  O,  my  npphew  knows  you,  belike ; 
away»  crocodile  1 

Cen.  He  does  it  not  sure  w  ithout  good 
ground. 

Daup,  Here,  s^r. 

[Gives  him  the  parchments. 

Mor,  Come,  nephew,  give  me  the  pen  ; 
I  will  subscribe  to  anything,  and  seal  to 
what  thou  wilt  for  my  deliverance.  Thou 
art  my  restorer.  Here,  I  deliver  it  thee  as 
my  deed.  If  there  be  a  word  in  it  lacking, 
or  writ  with  false  orthography,  I  protest 
before  [heaven]  I  will  not  take  the  ad- 
vantage. [Returns  the  writings. 

Daup,  Then  here  is  your  release,  sir. 
[Takis  ggEpicry^ne's  peruke  and  other  dis- 
gtdisuJ^  You  have  married  a  boy,  a  gen- 
tleman's son  thai  1  have  biVlugLt  up  this 
half  year  at  my  great  charges,  and  for  this 
composition  which  I  have'  now  made  with 
you.  What  say  you,  master  doctor  ?  This 
is  justum  impedimentum  I  hope,  error 
persona  f 

Ott.  Yes,  sir,  in  prima  gradu. 

Cut,  In  primo  gradu. 

Daup.  I  thank  you,  good  doctor  Cut- 
beard,  and  parson  Otter.  [Pulls  their 
false  beards  and  gowns  off!\  You  are 
beholden  to  them,  sir,  that  have  taken  this 
pains  for  you;  and  my  friend.  Master 
Truewit,  who  enabled  them  for  the  busi- 
ness. Now  you  may  go  in  and  rest ;  be 
as  private  as  you  will,  sir.  [Exit  Morose.] 
I'll  not  trouble  you  till  you  trouble  me 
with  your  funeral,  which  I  care  not  how 

*  True.  Well,  Dauphine, you  have  lurchedyour 
friends  of  the  better  half  of  the  garland,  &c.]  "  I 
formerly"  (says  Mr.  Malone)  "  thought  this  a 
sneer  at  ShaJcspeare,  but  have  lately  met  with 
nearly  the  same  phrase  in  a  pamphlet  written  by 
Nashe,  and  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  common 
phrase  of  the  time."  Abetter  specimen  of  the  man- 
ner with  which  Jonson  is  commonly  criticised,  or, 
more  properly  calumniated,  cannot  be  desired. 
If  Mr.  Malone,  whose  reading  is  not  universal, 
had  not  fortunately  met  with  another  example  of 
dxis  expression,  he  would,  it  seems,  have  con- 
tinued to  think  (i.e.,  to  call)  it  a  sneer  at  Shak- 
speare  !  I  can  furnish  Mr.  Malone  with  several 
examples  of  it :  but — suppose  none  had  existed, 
why  must  it  be  a  **  sneer  f"  It  is  not  an  inelegant 
phrase ;  it  is  used  in  the  text  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity, and  with  a  degree  of  taste  and  propriety 
which  admits  of  no  dispute.  The  words,  i£ 
xeally  taken  from  Shakspeare,  might  indeed  be 
construed  into  a  compliment  to  our  great  bard ; 
but  could  appear  only  to  a  jaundiced  eye,  and 
perverted  mind,  as  a  designed  ridicule  upon  him. 
They  were,  however,  pubUc  property,  and  as 


soon  it  come. — Cutbeard,  I'll  make  your 
lease  good.  Thank  me  not,  but  with  your 
leg,  Cutbeard.  And  Tom  Otter,  your 
princess  shall  be  reconciled  to  you. — How 
now,  gentlemen,  do  you  look  at  me  ? 

Cler.  A  boy ! 

Daup.  Yes,  Mistress  Epicoene. 

True.  Well,  Dauphine,  you  have 
lurched  your  friends  of  the  better  half 
of  the  garland,  by  concealing  this  part  of 
the  plot :'  but  much  good  do  it  thee,  thou 
deserv'st  it,  lad.  And,  Clerimont,  for  thy 
unexpected  bringing  these  two  to  confes- 
sion, wear  my  part  of  it  freely.  Nay,  Sir 
Daw  and  Sir  La-Foole,  you  see  the  gen- 
tlewoman that  has  done  you  the  favours  I 
we  are  all  thankful  to  you,  and  so  should 
the  woman-kind  here,  specially  for  lying 
on  her,  though  not  with  her  !  you  meant 
so,  I  am  sure.  But  that  we  have  stuck  it 
upon  you  to-day,  in  your  own  imagined 
persons,  and  so  lately,  this  Am?.2on,  the 
champion  of  the  sex,  should  beat  you  now 
thriftily,  for  the  common  slanders  which 
ladies  receive  from  such  cuckoos  as  you 
are.  You  are  they  that,*  when  no  merit  or 
fortune  can  make  you  hope  to  enjoy  their 
bodies,  will  yet  lie  with  their  reputations, 
and  make  their  fame  suffer.  Away,  you 
common  moths  of  these,  and  all  ladies' 
honours.  Go,  travel  to  make  legs  and 
jVices,  and  come  home  with  some  new 
matter  to  be  laughed  at :  you  deserve  to 
live  in  an  air  as  corrupted  as  that  where- 
with you  feed  rumom".  [Exeunt  Daw  and 
La-Foole.]  Madams,  you  are  mute  upon 
this  new  metamorphosis  !   But  here  stands 

free  for  Jonson  as  for  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  subject ;  but  I 
gladly  turn  from  such  splenetic  re vilings  to  the 
just  and  liberal  observation  with  which  Upton 
concludes  his  strictures  on  this  play.  "  Hardly, 
I  believe,  can  be  given  a  better  instance  of  a 
happy  discovery,  and  unravelling  of  the  whole 
plot  than  we  have  now  before  us.  The  persons 
of  the  play  are  all  met  together,  and  all  in  the 
highest  suspense  of  the  catastrophe :  by  con- 
cealing this  part  of  the  plot,  Dauphine  has 
lurched  his  friends  of  the  better  half  of  the  gar- 
land. And  let  this  praise  which  Truewit  gives 
to  his  friend,  be  returned  back  again  to  our 
poet." 

*  You  are  they,  dr»f.] 

"  Parva  querori  fingunt  quidam^  giue  vera  ^ 
negarent, 
Et  nulli  non  se  concubuisse  ferunt. 
Corpora  si  nequeant,  quts  possint  nomina 
tractant, 
Famaquef  non  tacto  corpore,  crimen  kabet." 

Art.  Aman.  ii.  v.  633. 
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she  that  has  vindicated  your  fames.  Take 
heed  of  such  insectas  hereafter.  And  let 
it  not  trouble  you,  that  you  have  dis- 
covered any  mysteries  to  this  young  gen- 
tleman :  he  is  almost  of  years,  and  will 
make  a  good  visitant  within  this  twelve- 
month.    In  the  mean  time,  we'll  all  un- 


^  Now  we  have  gone  through  this  celebrated 
poem  of  our  author,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to 
take  notice  of  the  judgment  passed  upon  it  by  a 
greater  genius  than  Jonson,  and  one  who  tell 
very  little  short  of  him,  or  who  was  perhaps  his 
equal,  in  critical  abilities  and  learning.  The 
genius  I  mean  is  Mr.  Drvden  ;  whose  just  and 
great  commendations  of  mis  play  are  such  as  the 
poet  would  have  thought  hunself  honoured  in 
receiving,  had  he  been  then  alive. — ^Whal. 

With  all  my  respect  for  Dryden,  whose  cridcal 
^examination  of  the  Silent  Woman  is  undoubtedly 
creditable  to  his  talents,  I  cannot  subscribe  to 
this  extravagant  encomium.  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  was  ''a  greater  genius  than  Jonson;" 
and  I  am  quite  siue  that  in  "learning  and 
cridcal  abilities"  he  was  not  to  be  compared 
with  him.  Jonson  was  a  most  profound  scholar, 
fixed  in  his  sentiments^  and  uniform  in  his  prin- 
ciples of  cridcism,  which  were  drawn  from  the 
ancient  masters.  Dryden  had  merely  the  Greek 
and  Latin  of  a  clever  schoolboy,  derived  his 
critical  notions  (principles  he  never  possessed) 
from  the  French  writers,  and  shifted  them  with- 
out care,  as  flattery  or  resentment  occupied  his 

ind.   But  to  what  he  calls  his  **Examen  of  the 

tlent  Woman''* 


mm( 


**  To  begin  first  with  the  length  of  the  action  ; 
it  is  so  far  from  exceeding  the  compass  of  a 
natural  day,  that  it  takes  not  up  an  artificial 
one.  It  is  all  included  in  the  limits  of  three 
hours  and  an  half,  which  is  no  more  than  is  re- 
quired for  the  presentment  on  the  stage:  a 
beauty  perhaps  not  much  observed ;  if  it  had 
we  should  not  have  looked  on  the  Spanish  trans- 
lation of  Five  Hours  with  so  much  wonder. 
The  scene  of  it  is  laid  in  London  ;  the  latitude 
of  place  is  almost  as  little  as  you  can  imagine  ; 
for  It  lies  all  within  the  compass  of  two  houses, 
and  after  the  first  act  in  one.  The  continuity  of 
scenes  is  observed  more  than  in  any  of  our  plays, 
except  his  own  Fox  and  Alckemtst.  They  are 
not  broken  above  twice  or  thrice  at  most  in  the 
'whole  comedy ;  and  in  the  two  best  of  Comeille's 
plays,  the  Cut  and  Cinna^  they  are  interrupted 
once.  The  action  of  the  play  is  entirely  one ; 
the  end  or  aim  of  which  is  the  settling  of 
Morose's  estate  on  Dauphine.  The  intrigue  of 
it  is  the  greatest  and  most  noble  of  any  pure 
unmixed  comedy  in  any  language :  you  see  in 
it  many  persons  of  various  characters  and 
humours,  and  all  delightful.  As  first.  Morose, 
or  an  old  Vnan,  to  whom  all  noise  but  his  owp 
talking  is  offensive.  Some  who  would  be 
thought  critics  say  this  humour  of  his  is  forced : 
but  to  remove  that  objection,  we  may  consider 
him  first  to  be  naturally  of  a  delicate  hearing, 
as  many  are  to  whom  all  sharp  sounds  are  im- 


dertake  for  his  secrecy,  that  can  speak  so 
well  of  his  silence.  [Coming  furward.'] 
Spectators f  if  you  like  this  comedy^  rise 
cheerfully,  and  now  Morose  is  gone  in, 
claf  your  hands.  It  fjtay  be  that  noise 
will  cure  him,  at  least  please  him. 

[Exeunt.^ 


pleasant ;  and  secondly,  we  may  attribute  mudi 
of  it  to  the  peevishness  of  his  age,  or  the  way- 
ward authority  of  an  old  man  in  nis  own  house, 
where  he  may  make  himself  obeyed  >  and  to  this 
the  poet  seems  to  allude  in  his  name  Morose. 
Besides  this,  I  am  assured  from  divers  persons, 
that  Ben  Jonson  was  actually  acquainted  with 
such  a  man,  one  altogether  as  ridiculous  as  he  is 
here  represented. 

**  Besides  Morose,  there  are  at  least  nine  or 
^n  different  characters   and  hj 
^il^ntJffjDinun  i  all  wUidi  y(ii  sous  have  several 
concernments  of  their  own,  yet  are  all  used  by 
the  poet  to  the  conducting  of  the  main  design  to 
perfecdon.     I  shall  not  waste  time  in  commend- 
ing the  writing  of  this  play  ;  but  I  will  give  you 
my  opinion,  that  there  is  more  wit  and  acuteness 
oifaaicy  in  it  than  in  any  of  Ben  Jonson's.     Be- 
sides, that  he  has  here  described  the  conversation 
of  gendemen  in  the  persons  of  Truewit  and  Ihs 
friends  with  more  gaiety,  air,  and  freedom  than 
in  the  rest  of  his  comedies.    For  the  contrivance 
of  the  plot,  'tis  extreme  elaborate,  and  yet  withal 
easy;  for  the  Awts,  or  untying  of  it,   'tis  so 
admirable  that  when  it  is  done  no  one  of  the 
audience  would  think  the  poet  could  have  missed 
it ;  and  yet  it  was  concealed  so  much  before  the 
last  scene,  that  any  other  way  would   sooner 
have  entered  into  your  thoughts.     But  I  dare 
not  take  upon  me  to  commend  the  fabric  of  it, 
because  it  is  altogether  so  full  of  art,  that  I  must 
unravel  every  scene  in  it  to  commend  it  as  I 
ought.     And  this  excellent  contrivance  is  still 
the  more  to  be  admired,  because  'tis  comedy 
where  the  persons  are  only  of  common  rank  and 
their  business  private,  not  elevated  by  passions 
or  high  concernments,  as  in  serious  plays.  Here 
every  one  is  a  proper  judge  of  all  he  sees  ;  no- 
thing is  represented  but  that  with  which  he  daily 
converses :  so  that  by  consequence  all  faults  lie 
open  to  discovery,  and  few  are  pardonable.  'Tis 
this  which  Horace  has  judiciously  observed : 

Creditur,  ex  medio  quia  res  arcessit,  kalere 
Siidoris  minimum. ;  sed  habet  Comedia,  tanto 
Plus  otieris,  qttanto  venue  tninus. 

"  But  our  poet,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  these 
difficulties,  has  made  use  of  all  advantages  ;  as 
he  who  designs  a  large  leap,  takes  his  rise  from 
the  highest^  ground.  One  of  these  advantages 
is  that  which  Comeille  has  laid  down  as  the 
greatest  which  can  arrive  to  any  poem,  and 
which  he  himself  could  never  compass  above 
thrice  in  all  his  plays ;  viz.,  the  making  choice 
of  some  signal  and  long-expected  day,  whereon 
the  action  of  the  play  is  to  depend.  This  day 
was  that  designed  by  Dauphine  for  the  settling 
of  his  uncle's  estate  upon  him ;  which  to  com- 
pass, he  contrives  to  marry  him.     That  the 
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-marnage  had  been  plottfl  by  him  long  before- 
liand,  IS  made  evident  byltluit  he  tells  Truewit 
in  the  second  act,  that  ii^jne  moment  he  had 
destroyed  what  he  hatf^^een  raising  many 
xnoQths. 

"There  is  another  artifice  of  the  poet,  which 
I  cannot  here  omit;  because  by  the  frequent 
practice  of  it  in  his  comedies  he  has  left  it  to  us 
Skhnost  as  a  rule ;   that  is,  when  he  1 

~ic.  would  show  a 

i^t-itt£ifi  mffl^rwi  nr  hit  hif^^r;"*^  ^^'^"^?,  fg^"^- 
iiiefiSfeit  to  your  observati9nr"B^  -SppCasant 
d^^Lii^llOff'ortf  terore'-ffie  person  first  appears. 
Tims  in  Sartholofmt^  Fatrn<&  gives  yOTTthe 
pictures  of  Numps  and  Cokes,  and  in  this  those 
of  Daw,  La-Foofe,  Morose,  and  the  Collegiate 
Xadies ;  all  which  you  hear  described  before  you 
sec  them.  So  that  before  they  come  upon  the 
stage  you  have  a  longing  expectation  of  them, 
-vrhich  prepares  you  to  receive  them  favourably ; 
and  when  they  are  there,  even  fro^i  their  first 
appearance,  you  are  so  far  acquainted  with 
tbem,  that  nothing  of  their  humour  is  lost  to 
you. 

**  I  will  observe  yet  one  thing  further  of  this 
admirable  plot ;  the  business  of  it  rises  in  every 
act.  The  second  is  greater  than  the  first ;  the 
third  than  the  second ;  and  so  forward  to  the 
fifth.  There  too  you  see,  till  the  very  last  scene, 
new  difficulties  arising  to  obstruct  the  action  of 
the  play ;  and  when  the  audience  is  brought 
into  despair  that  the  business  can  naturally  be 
effected,  then,  and  not  before,  the  discovery  is 
made.  But  that  the  poet  might  entertain  you 
-with  more  variety  all  this  while,  he  reserves 
some  new  characters  to  show  you,  which  he 
opens  not  till  the  second  and  third  act.  In  the 
second.  Morose,  Daw,  the  Barber,  and  Otter ; 
in  the  third,  the  Collegiate  Ladies ;  all  which  he 
moves  afterwards  in  bye-walks,  or  under-plots, 
as  diversions  to  the  main  design,  lest  it  should 
STOW  tedious,  though  they  are  still  naturally 
joined  with  it,  and  somewhere  or  other  subser- 
vient to  it.  Thus,  like  a  skilful  chess-player,  by 
little  and  little  he  draws  out  his  men,  and  makes 


his  pawns  of  use  to  his  greater  persons." — Essay 
on  Dramatic  Poesy;  Dryden's  Works y  vol.  xv. 
P-  354- 

It  appears  that  Dryden,  as  well  as  the  modem 
critics  who  have  favoured  us  with  their  remarks 
op  this  play,  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  source 
from  which  the  character  of  Morose  was  derived. 
The  poet's  "actual  acquaintance  with  such  a 
man"  is  now  placed  upon  certain  grounds :— and 
those  who  accuse  him  of  dealing  in  iUiberal  per- 
sonalities, or  extravagancies  peculiar  to  himself, 
may  if  they  please  derive  a  lesson  of  forbearance 
from  the  instance  in  the  text,  and  not  eagerly 
press,  as  they  always  do,  to  decide  every  point 
against  Jonson  before  the  smallest  part  of  the 
question  has  been  examined.  Not  only  the 
name  of  Morose  (which  Dryden  seems  to  think 
so  happily  allusive),  but  the  whole  frame  and 
contexture  of  his  character,  our  poet  found  in 
Libanius.  He  has,  however,  rendered  him  far 
more  natural  and  interesting  than  he  appears  in 
the  sophist  of  Antioch,  and  thrown  him  into 
situations  calculated,  with  admirable  address,  to 
place  the  peculiarities  of  his  humour  in  the 
strongest  light,  and  render  them  at  once  instruc- 
tive and  amusing. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  Dryden  should 
dismiss  the  Collegiates  with  a  bare  mention. 
They  merited  more  of  his  care.  The  comic 
stage  cannot  boast  of  more  legitimate  objects  of 
satire :  and  while  their  profligacy  is  treated  with 
unmixed  severity,  their  abstml  pretensions  to 
literature  are  advanced  with  such  serious 
mockery,  ridiculed  with  such  natural  and  easy 
dexterity,  and  exposed  with  such  sarcastic  and 
overwhelming  contempt,  that  though  we  hear  of 
some  combinations  of  this  kind  about  the  period 
of  the  Silent  Woman's  appearance,  no  traces  of 
them  as  here  drawn  are  afterwards  discoverable. 
"  They  vanished  at  the  crowring  of  the  cock." — 
Our  days  have  witnessed  an  attempt  to  revive 
the  Collegiates — but  this  was  a  water-suchy 
club,  mer^y  ridiculous  ;  and  so  unsubstantial  as 
not  to  require  the  clarion  of  the  cock  ;  but  to 
"  melt  into  thin  air"  at  the  tMrittering  of  a  wren. 
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